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“ Father, no prophet’s laws I seek,” Ac., 574, 
628. “ Fears belied onr Hopes.” 24. 

February 3rd, 1852 , 514, 600. “ Fen It,” 24. 
Fiddlers, 266, 322 , 346. Finsbury. 370, 394. 
Fleet Family, 490. Florida, 120. Flower 
Spectrum, 39, 88. “ Fog,” 572. Folk-word, 

72. Foolscap, 56, 88. Friday, 22. 72. Fruit 
Stones, 514. “ Fuil nan Slaugh.” 490. Fy- 

field Elm, 24. 

Game of Goose, 346. “ Gammonia.” 24. Gawain- 
Gwalchmai, 346. Gee! and Ha! 417, 491. 
German Idiom. 203, 266. “ God bless you 

over the Left Shoulder,” 322, 346, 370. 44 God 
Bless You,” 22. 39, 56. “God who makes 
such various degrees of weakness,” Ac., 104. 
Ooose as a Synonym for a Simpleton, 394. i 
466. Goose, Royal Game of, 346, 394. 44 Great 
Scott! ” 514, 668. Greene. Robert, 72. 

44 Grief, Luxury of,” 39. “ Grotto, Remem¬ 

ber the,” 266, 346, 394. 

“ Half the World’s a Bridegroom,” Ac., 104, 136. 
Half-penny, Old Tower, 188, 203. “ Hall,” 

The Word, 322. 44 Hamlet,” 72. 120. Hamlet 
or Ghost? 56, 72, 88. Hangman's Rope, 188. 

“ Hare, First catch your. 370, 418. “ Have 
with you,” 120, 152, 172, 203. Hawthorne. 
626. Hayling Island, 39. Hazlitt, 648. 

Henry III., 39. Herne the Hunter. 465. 

“ Hide his Diminished Head.” 465 , 515, 575. 

“ His slumber, when he slumbers, is not 
sleep,” 490, 515. “ Holland,” 56. 72. Holly 

Boy and Ivy Girl, 626. Homer, 574. j 

Homoiousion, Homoousion, 465. 490, 515. I 

“ How on his senseless corpse,” Ac., 88. 

“ Humble Pie, To Eat,” 514, 600. Hunting 
the Wren, 88, 104. j 

“ I live for those who love me,” 490, 515. ! 

“ Imaginary Portraits,” 668. 44 In and In. 

238. 44 In Touch with the Infinite,” 370. 

“ Indict,” 626, 648. Influenza, 136, 152, 172, 
188. Inscription on Farmhouse Window, 56. 
Ireland, Volcanic, 120. Irishism or Good i 
English. 600. “ Island of Rubies,” 626. 

Israel. Chariot and Horsemen of. 370, 334. 
417. 466. 

“Jack,” 88, 188, 203. Jerusalem, The English, | 
394. Jno. for John, 626. Johnson’s. Dr.. 
Houses. 322, 370. Johnson's, Dr., Death-Bed, 
466, 515. Jonson’s. Ben, Criticisms, 465. i 

Keitai, 626, 648. “ Killed his own Pig,” 56. I 

Kind’s Broiderer, 417. King John, 266. | 
“ King Lear,” 668. King’s Patent Waiter, 
188, 322. Kingsley, Charles, 490. Kipling, , 
370, 394, 418, 466, 490. 

44 La Vie est Vaine,” 370, 394, 418, 490. “Lad,” 
The Word, 346. Lamb Letter, 72. Latin 
Verses. 203. Laurens, 466. Ledger, St., 626. 

“ Leopard.” 120. Lilith. 266, 322, 346, 394, 1 
417. “ Live Oak Stnte,” 120. Lords of the ! 

Council, 466, 491, 515. Lost Literature. 72. I 
Lost Race, The,” 238, 322, 370. Lothario, 
The Gay, 465, 490, 515. “ Lucrece,” 56, 72, 

370, 515. Luke’s Little Summer, 628. 

“ Lylncqs,” 322. Lyons and Marseilles. 238. 
Macaronics. 72, 104, 120, 136. Madonnas, Flower- 
Garlanded. 514. Magdalene College, 39 . 56, 
104, 136. Malon, Benoit. 24. Man and Wife, 
322. “ Man in the Street.” 22. “ Many 

Voices Spake,” Ac., 39. March 25, 626. 

“ Maria,” 152. 172. Marmalade, 24. “ Mar¬ 

seillaise,” 203. 238. 266. Marsh. Mrs., 
Novelist, 465, 515, 628. “ Marv. Little,” 393. 

Mary Vance,” 104, 136. “ Master of Bal- 

lantrae,” 266, 346. Meal and Glory, 628. 

“ Meinself und Gott,” 238. Menu fn the 
Reign of Henry VIII., 626. Meredith and 
Thackeray, 152. 188. “ Merry Wives of i 

Windsor.” 393. 417. 466. Mill on Americans, 
600. Miracle Plays. 188. Milton. 490. 

“ Monkish Pastime,” 88. Monks of Ely, 24. 
Museums. 152. ’ i 

Napoleon at Waterloo, 417, 491. 515. “ Nation of 
Shopkeepers.” 88. Nebuchadnezzar's Band. 

24. Newgate, 626. Nicean Barks. 600. 6 ? 8. 

“ Nigel.” 238 . 346 . 417 . 491. Nile Reservoir, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS -continued, 


152. Nine Days’ Wonder, 172, 188, 203. No 
One Saw his Profile, 394. “ Nombres and 
Virtues,” 417, 491. Nonsuch, 626, 668. 

“ O. M.,” 648. “ Obtain, To,” 238. “ O du lieber 
Augustin ” ! 668. “ O happy, happy, happy, 
Ac., 188, 238. “ Oh let not woman, Ac., 120. 
“Oh, tell me whence Love cometli?” 24. 
“ Oilerv,” 72. “Oil on Troubled Waters,’’ 
172, 1$8, 203. 44 Oily Friars, oonflned in 

gloomv Cloisters,” Ac., 626. “ Olrig Grange,” 
152, 172, 203. Omar Khayyam, 266. “ On 

Entre, on Crie,” 490, 628. “ Once upon a 

time,” Ac., 514, 600. Orange Blossom for 
Brides, 370, 418. 

“ Padua, Duchess of,” 39. Painting the Town 
Red, 188. Palmistry, 188, 203. “ Paolo and 

Francesca.” 514, 600, 628. Parliamentary 
Procedure, 626. “ Perfidious Albion,” 72. 

Pet Phrases, 648. Pettifogger. 600. “ Petti¬ 
coat-Tails,” 393, 418, 515. “ Philanderer.” 

266. Phil-Elia, 648. “ Pill Garliok,” 120, 

136, 152. “ Phrenology, The New,” 600. 

** Plon-Plon.” 88, 120. Yl Pocoeurantism,” 393, 
418, 491. “ Porridge,” 56, 88. “ Portraits, 

Imaginary,” 668. Potwollopers, 346, 394. 

“ Printer’s Cypher,” 203, 238. “ Profile, No 

one saw his,” 394, 466. “Providence always 
Favours the Big Battalions,” 417,-515. 

Quatuor Coronati, 238, 266. Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lutenist, 628. Queen Victoria, 490, 628. 
Quid est Veritas? 136, 152, 172. 

“ Regeneration ” and 44 Degeneration,” 626. 
“ Resquiescat,” 417. Revelation, 152. 203. 
Rigby, 668. “ Robinson, Jack,” 188, 203 , 238. 
Roland of Berlin, 600. Romanticism, 668. 
“ Rose,” The Word, 238. 44 Rowland White.” 
322. Raskin and Madox Brown, 266. 

“ Russias, All the, 24, 72. 

“ S.,” The Long, 466. St. Eulalia, 668. Salta- 
badil and Scoronconcolo, 465. Sand-clock, 
266, 322. 44 Satan," Montgomery, 626. “ Sat-y- 
ricon,” 88 . 44 Session of Oyer and Terminer 

and Gaol Delivery,” 626. 44 Scot ” or 

\ “ Shot,” 203, 238. “ Scotchman” or “ Scots¬ 

man”? 56. Scouts and Gips, 238. “Sent to 
Coventry,” 514, 628. Shakespeare and Smok¬ 
ing, 490. Shakespeare-Baeon, 266, 370. 

Shakespeare, Anecdote of, 598. “ Shake¬ 

speare could not have written an Epic,” Ac., 
266. Shakespeare: Dedication of “ Venus 
and Adonis,” 172. Shakespeare, John, 136. 
Shakespeare and Rabelais, 490, 574. Shake¬ 
speare’s Unacted Plays, 39. Shakespeare’s 
Faith, 56. Shakespeare’s Plays : Prose and 
Verse. 72. Shakespearean Criticism, Biblio¬ 
graphy of, 72. Shakespeare’s Characters, 
104. Shakespeare, The Prevision of. 490. 

574. Shakespeare’s Schooling, 120. Shake¬ 

speare’s “ Merry W’ives of Windsor,” 393, 
417. Shakespeare’s Patriotism, 152. Shake¬ 

speare’s Blank Verse,' 514, 574. Shake¬ 
speare's Sonnets, 626, 648, 668. Shaking 
Hands, 370, 418. “ She paves her path 

with human hearts,” 668. “ She Stoops to 

Conquer,” 203. Shinto, 88, 120. “ Shrug¬ 

ging of the Shoulders, ’ 648, 668. Shylock, 
104, 136, 172. Smuggling, 626. Sneezing, 
22, 39. 56. 88, 120. Solon’s Happiness, 346, 
370, 394. “ Sooth,” 24. Southampton, Earl 

of, 88, 104. 120. Sowing Wild Oats. 648. 
Spain, The King of, 514. 8t. Eulalia, 668. 

Stage in the Fourteenth Century, 465 , 490. 
515. “ Strange the World about me lies,’ 

574, 628. Stuarts, 104. Swift’s Motto, 39. 
Sycorax, 152, 172, 188. 

Table. An E. O., 600. “ Taming of the Shrew, 

136, 626. Tansy. 24 , 39. 56. “ Telescope, To,” 
22. “ Tempest. The.” 574. Theobalds. 626. 

668. “ There are Some Things a Fellow 

Can't Do, You Know, 600. “ They build 

themselves Altars unto Fortune,” 104. “ Thev 
reared no trophy o’er his grave,” Ac., 574, 
628. “ Those who the longest lease enjoved,” 
188. “ Thou covered if not with Glory, Ac., 
417, 466. 44 Timon of Athens,” 626, 648, 668. 

Tithing Barn, 346. Toasts, 72, 104. Tobacco, 
203, 266. Tossing, 136. Touch Wood, 628. 
Tracts for the Times, 39. Trek, 39. 56, 120. 
“ Trom Lighe,” 514. 574. “ Trotty Yeck, 

152. “ Tuesday an Unlucky Day, 24. 104. 

Turkish Crescent, 266, 322, 394 , 417. “ Turris 
Kburnea,” 345, 370 , 394, 491. Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. 393. Two-legged Animal, 574. 

Upse Gipsev, 574 , 600, 628. 

Verses, Counting-out. 56. Victoria, Queen, 490, 
628. ” Vive la Bagatelle,” 39. Voice, To, 

466 515 574. 

Waistcoat. “ M.‘ B„” 626, 668. “ Walker! ” 393, 
466. Warwickshire, 648, 668. 44 Wantways,” 

24, 120. “ Waters know their own. The,” 

346. “Wauns!” 393, 418. 628. “ We, who 

speak the tongue.” Ac., 417, 466, 491. 44 Wee 
Willie Winkie.” 24, 56. Wellington, Duke of, 
490. Well-a Day. 490 , 6?8. Well Dressing, 
394, 515. “ What are the night bells ring¬ 
ing,” Ac., 172. “ When half the world’s a 

bridegroom,” Ac.. 104. 136. “ Which ” or 

“ That ” ? 648. 668. “ Who had on Baiae's 

shore.” Ac.. 626. Who was it? 648. Widow 
in “ The Spectator, 22. Wild Fire, 626, 648. 
“ Witch of Atlas. 668. Woodpecker’s re¬ 
peated rap.” Ac.. 120. Wood Pedigree, 490. 
Wood. Touch. 628. “ World has still some 

irood men left in it, Ac., The,” 172. Wren, 
Hunting the, 88, 104. 

Yew Trees. 394. 418. 515. 
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Literary Notes 


I N “ Good Words ” is printed a poem discovered 
ampng a bundle of Byron’s letters “ belonging to 
the late Mr.-”; why this mystery 1 The hand¬ 

writing resembles that of Byron to whom the frag¬ 
ment is attributed. The poem appears to be a satire on 
George IV., and seems to have been written about 
August, 1820, the date first fixed for the coronation. 
Here is a stanza: 

“ I leave the ceremonies in the Abbey 

To those who see them, which I never shall. 

(Some thought the Dean and Chapter’s conduct shabby, 
Who sold their Choir at so much every stall, 

A guinea an inch! No, I’m not such a Baby, 

The Newspaper will tell it to us all. 

I never could, in" spite of all the talk, 

Give much to see how men and women walk. 

Then I’ve no-taste for sitting hugger mugger. 

We’ll have a Coronation of our own. 

You shall have tickets, we’ll be vastly snugger, 

Step in and see—Here is a royal crown : 

But whether it is made of cake and sugar 
Or diamonds is not easy to be known, 

But then in one respect we should prefer it 
Before all crowns; it is adjudged to merit.” 

The lines certainly sound Byronic, but are not very 
exciting. 

“ The Clarendon Press ” issue an illustrated catalogue 
of the recent loan collection of portraits prior to the 
year 1625, which was exhibited in the examination 
schools at Oxford in April and May. The introduction 
is by Mr. Lionel Oust. Turning over the pages, one is 
struck by the general excellence of the portraits of men 
and the entirely characterless and uninteresting nature 
of the portraits of women. The likeness of William of 
Wykeham (No. 2) shows that prelate with a weaker, 
more effeminate face than is to be expected of so sturdy 
a man; the portrait of Mrs. Bridgman (No. 39) is an ex¬ 
ception to the rule given above, the face is no mere mask,: 
but is painted with feeling and sympathy, and it is] 
unfortunate that-the painter of this admirable work is. 
unknown; lastly, I may note the quite delightful Si] I 
William Cordell, by Cornelius de Zeeu. What a world' 
of shrewd humour the painter has put into the lines of 
the face and into the eyes. 

A legacy of £100 has been received by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society under the will of Mrs. 
Henrietta Mary McOubrey :—“To the London Bible 
Society, in remembrance of the great interest my dear 
father, George Henry Borrow, took in the success of 
the great work for the benefit of mankind.” 


“ Phintebs’ Pie ” should satisfy the most dainty and 
the most ravenous appetite, it is full of good things ; 
you can have the whole pie to yourself for the small 
sum of one shilling, doing yourself a favour by the 
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purchase and at the same time helping the Printers’ 
Pension, Almshouse and Orphan Asylum Corporation, 
a work of charity in which you will both give and re¬ 
ceive. There is a splendid list of contributors, who 
have given of their best. Of the many illustrations 
there are several which separately are worth a shilling, 
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particularly the "Pied Piper” by John Hassall, 
“Hope” by Lance Thackeray, and “When a Man’s 
Single ” by Starr Wood. So “ come buy, buy,” while 
there are any pies left. 


The late Mr. Clement Scott, who died on Saturday 
last, was born in 1841; he was educated at Marl¬ 
borough, and in 1860 entered the War Office. The 
chief interest of his life and the chief object of his 
work was the drama, to which he rendered good service 
as critic on “ The Sunday Times,” “ The Weekly Dis¬ 
patch,” “ The Observer,” and “ The Daily Telegraph.” 
He was a man of enthusiasm and emotion, far removed 
from scientific criticism, but he came prominently on 
the scenes at a time when the drama was at a low ebb, 
and when an enthusiast rather than a scholar was 
needed to stir it into life. He remained to the end an 
early Victorian, and more recent movements and 
methods in the drama were neither understood nor 
appreciated by him. Mr. Clement Scott made many 
contributions to general journalism and was the adaptor 
of several successful plays. His name will find a place 
in theatrical annals long after his work ceases to be 
read. 


The birthday honours are not striking from a literary 
or artistic point of view, indeed they seldom are in this 
country, where the average man looks upon literature 
and art as something, quite apart from the life and 
glory of the nation. Dr. Elgar receives the mild 
honour of a knighthood, so does Mr. F. T. Marzials, and 
there an end. Journalism is glorified with a baronetcy 
to Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. But it may be noted that 
Mr. Marzials is honoured as a Civil servant. 


The- Civil List Pensions make more intertesting read¬ 
ing, though there is a note of sadness here and there: 

Mrs. Anna Johnson Henley.£125 

In consideration of the literary merits of her late 
husband, Mr. W. E. Henley, and of her inadequate 
means of support. 

Mrs. Charlotte Michael Stopes .£50 

In recognition of her literary work and in considera¬ 
tion of her inadequate means of support. 

Sir William Laird Clowes.£150 

In recognition of his services to naval literature. 

Mrs. Mary Gertrude Henderson .£100 

In consideration of the distinguished services of her 
late husband, Lieut.-Colonel G. F. C. Henderson, C.B. 

Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth May. £75 

In consideration of the services to art of her late 
husband, Mr. Phil May, and of her straitened circum¬ 
stances. 

John Wesley Hales .£100 

In recognition of his services to English literature. 

Miss Henrietta Keddie. £75 

In recognition of her services to literature and of her 
straitened circumstances. 

Leonard and Alfred Gissing ... . ... £74 

In consideration of the literary services of their late 
father, and of their straitened circumstances. 

Alfred T. Palmer . £50 

In recognition of his services to history. 


An interesting work, entitled “Irish Voices, and 
Miscellany of Living Writers,” is now in the press, and 
will be published at an early date. It is intended to 
meet the demand for a book giving an idea of the 
literary revival which has been going on in Ireland 
during the last decade. The time has not arrived for 
a critical history of the movement, but a collection of 
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characteristic contributions by the principal Irish 
authors of to-day, with biographical sketches and por¬ 
traits, cannot fail to be acceptable. The editorship is 
in the hands of Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, and among the 
contributors are W. B. Yeats, Stopford Brooke, Jane 
Barlow, Lady Gregory, Lady Gilbert, Stephen Gwynn r 
&c. The most part of the contents will be specially 
written for the volume. 


Aberdeen seems prolific in self-made literary prodi¬ 
gies. Two weeks ago Dr. Saleeby reviewed in The. 
Academy the Autobiography of Alexander Bain, “ a 
profound and brilliant thinker,” who leaving school at 
eleven, had passed, by way of the weaver’s loom, to the 
Chair of Logic in the University. Last week another 
remarkable Aberdonian, in John Mackintosh, was pre¬ 
sented with his portrait and £158, the outcome of a 
public subscription. Blr. Mackintosh—he is an honorary 
LL.D. of Aberdeen—completed his formal education 
before he was ten, and books alone did the rest. He 
was farm laddie, shoemaker, and newsagent; and it is 
said that it was chiefly in the intervals of serving his 
little “ shoppie ” that he studied for and wrote bis- 
“ History of Civilisation in Scotland,” the four volumes 
of which, as Principal Lang said, are " so full of infor¬ 
mation, of extensive and varied erudition,- of philo¬ 
sophical grasp, of reasoning power, that the wonder is 
how they were produced.” Several other volumes of 
research testify to the marvellous industry, in disad¬ 
vantageous conditions, of a writer who, happily, is still 
“ lithe and blithe.” 


The Ancient League of Scotland with France may 
not be traceable, as Boece would have us believe, to- 
Charlemagne’s desire to provide his universities with 
professors from the most learned nation in Europe, but 
it certainly is as many centuries old as the Franco- 
British Accord is months. Its influence is in many ways 
manifest in the life and speech of Scotland, and it has 
produced in these latter days the Franco-Scottistr 
Society, which meets alternately in France and Scot- 
„ land. For this Society Mrs. Sinclair prepared a vocabu¬ 
lary of Scottish words purely French both in pronuncia¬ 
tion and meaning, and the list has now been enlarged, 
and will be published by Messrs.' Blackwood, with the- 
title “ The Thistle and the Fleur de Lys.” The book 
will have an historical introduction. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at the unveiling of the 
memorial, in St. Giles’, of Robert Louis Stevenson—the 
memorial, as he said, of a man of genius by a man of 
genius—scarcely realised the expectations that his pro¬ 
ficiency in this kind of oratory must have raised. Much 
better was that of Mr. Sidney Colvin, who, alluding to- 
the great lapse of time between the inception of the 
memorial scheme and its completion, said that the ten 
years that had passed since Stevenson’s death had 
allowed for doubt to arise as to the permanence of his 
reputation. In Mr. Colvin’s opinion, any reaction likely 
to occur would show itself within ten years of a writer’s 
death. In the case of Stevenson he saw no sign of 
reaction or decline; indeed, the younger generation 
loved him and his work not less greatly than his con¬ 
temporaries did. 

The memorial is a low relief portrait in bronze, show- 
ing Stevenson reclining among his cushions, a writing- 
scroll in his hand—his too frequent manner of working 
in the invalid days when he gave sittings to Mr. St. 
Gaudens, the American sculptor, who, according to Mr. 
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Graham Balfour, produced the most satisfactory of all 
the portraits of Stevenson. Mr. St. Gaudens’ repeated 
illness has been the cause of delay in the completion of 
the monument, now fixed in the Moray Aisle of the 
Cathedral. 
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“ An Artist’s Life in Italy in 1860,” by Mr. Val 
Prinsep, in “ The Magazine of Art,” makes good 
reading. I note with great regret that the publication 
of “ The Magazine of Art ” in its present form is to be 
discontinued at least for a time; let us hope that the 
time will be brief. “ The Magazine of Art ” has always 
fearlessly supported good causes, and it may be hoped 
in the interests of British Art that Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann will soon be in editorial harness again. 


“ The Jewish Literary Annual, 1904,” contains some 
good matter, notably “ Literature and Race,” by Pro¬ 
fessor Israel Gollancz, and “ Cromwell’s Jewish Intelli¬ 
gencers,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf, the latter very inter¬ 
esting. 


“ The Kokka,” published at Tokyo, is a very valuable 
monthly journal of Oriental art, which was founded in 
1889. It provides students and connoisseurs with a fine 
gallery of reproductions of works of art, from the collec¬ 
tions stored away in temples and in private collections. 
An English edition is issued and I can heartily re¬ 
commend the publication—already well known—to all 
lovers of Japanese art; it is published by The Kokka 
Company, 10 Yazaemon-cho, Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. The 
number before me contains several striking reproduc¬ 
tions, of which I may mention that of a kakemono, 


attributed to Mitsunaga Fujiwara, one of the Paintings 
of Sick Folks, an almost gruesome mixture of reality , 
and phantasy. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company of Boston 
(U.S.A.) have in preparation a new series which 
should prove useful. Each volume will deal with a 
single type of English literature, and the following 
have been arranged for: “ The Ballad,” by Professor 
F. B. Gummere, of Haverford; “ The' Novel,” by Dr. 
Bliss Perry, editor of “ The Atlantic Monthly ” ; “ The 
Lyric,” by Professor F. E. Schelling, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; “ Tragedy,” by Professor C. H. 

Thorndike, of North-Western University; “The Pas¬ 
toral,” by Professor J. B. Fletcher, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity ; “ The Essay,” by Dr. Ferris Greenslet, of the 
Atlantic Monthly ”; “ Character Writing,” by Mr. C. 

N. Greenough, of Harvard; “ Saints’ Legends,” by Dr. 

C. H. Gerould, of Bryn Mawr; “ Allegory,” by the 
general editor, Professor W. A. Neilson, of Columbia 
U niversity. 


The Annual Register for 1903 is with us, and 
warmly welcome. How many of us owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to this admirable publication; it is in many 
ways the most useful of, all works of reference. Its 
volumes form a lucid history of modern England; next 
to the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ”—and far ahead of 
it in being thoroughly up-to-date—it is our most im¬ 
portant national literary institution, 

Thomas Moore has of late years been somewhat 
hardly treated, though no neglect can upset him from 
his position as one of the most, if not the most, charm¬ 
ing of Irish lyrical poets, a place assigned to him by 
the late Mr. Lecky among others. The brochure by Mr. 
Andrew Gibspn on “ Thomas Moore and His First 
Editions ” is very welcome. It is surprising to learn 
that the only copies of the first edition of the Melodies 
known to the writer are two in Belfast. The biblio¬ 
graphies are useful and interesting. I wonder will there 
ever be a “ boom ” in first editions of Moore’s works ? 


“ The Pall Mall Magazine ” contains a capitally 
written and illustrated article on Hever; in fact, the 
whole number is excellent. 


Here are two solutions, which in the ordinary course 
of affairs would have appeared in the Chess column: 

No. 8.—1. KtxP, RxR; 2. RxR, QxR; 3. Kt x B ch,. 
K—B 2 ; 4. Q—Q G, K x Kt; 5. B— K 5 ch., K—B 4 ; 6. P—B 3 
and wins. 

No. 9.—1. BxP ch.. K-K 1; 2. B—Q 2, B—B 5; 3. 
K—Kt 3, K—Q 2 ; 4. Kt—R 5, B—Q 4 ; 5. K—B 4, B—Q 5 ; 
6. P—Kt 5, K—B 2 ; 7. P—Kt 6, B—K Kt 2 ; 8. K—K 3 and 
draws. 


Bibliographical 


T hough the late Mr. Clement Scott was a journalist 
rather than a man of letters, and though most 
of his books belong to the negligible class, some 
of my readers may like to have a list of his 
various publications. Those which are likely to last 
longest are naturally those which have to do with the 
stage—“Thirty Years at the Play” (1891), “From 
‘ The Bells ’ to ‘ King Arthur ’ ” (1896), “ The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day ” (1899)—a very disappointing 
book; by no means the autobiography that was expected 
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—and “ Some Notable Hamlets of the Present Time ” 
<(1900). There are reminiscences of people and things 
theatrical in “The Wheel of Life” (1897), and in the 
.notes which Mr. Scott contributed to E. L. Blanchard’s 
Diary. His other prose books were mainly, if not 
{entirely, reprints from newspapers—“ Poppy-Land 
Tapers ” (1885), “ Blossom-Land and Fallen Leaves ” 
^1892), “ The Land of Flowers ” (1892), “ Over the 
Hills and Far Away ” (1892), “ Pictures of the World ” 
•^1894), “Among the Apple Orchards” (1895), “Sisters 
by the Sea ” (1897), and “ Madonna Mia and Other 
Stories” (1898). His books of verse include “Lays of 
.a Londoner” (1882), “Poems for Recitation” (1883), 
.and “ Lays and Lyrics ” (1888). The last named was 
Preprinted last year; so that, apparently, Mr. Scott had 
a public for his verse, which, like his prose, was “ emo¬ 
tional,” and scarcely distinguishable from that of Mr. 
Cr. R. Sims. Mr. Max Beerbohm described Scott, 
cruelly, as “ the poet of the sea-side.” He was the 
creator of Cromer and the bard of Bexhill-on-Sea. 

A writer in “ The Times,” discussing a little one-act 
play produced the other day, and described as “by Mr. 
W. J. Locke,” suggested that “ W. J. Locke ” was a nom- 
<de-guerre under which lay hidden the personality of 
the author of “ The Importance of Being Earnest.” Is 
it possible that the critic was unaware of the existence 
of Mr. W. J. Locke, the novelist, who might be assumed 
to be capable of writing a one-act play t Mr. Locke 
has been before the reading public for at least ten years, 
Siis first volume being (apparently) “ At the Gate of 
Samaria ” (1894), which has been followed by “ Dema¬ 
gogue and Lady Phayre ” (1895), “ A Study in 

Shadows ” (1896), “ Derelicts ” (1897), “ Idols ” (1898), 
“White Dove” (1899), “The Usurper” (1901), and 
“ Where Love Is.” That is a very full record, and if 
none of these books has come in the way of “ The 
Times ” writer he must be singularly out of touch with 
contemporary literature. Very rarely does “The 
Times ” make even a slight slip in literary matters; but 
In last Friday’s supplement there was a quaint reference 
to the author of “ A Noble Life ” as “ Mrs. Mulock,” 
and I dare say this has proved puzzling to a good many, 
readers. 

A correspondent writes to say that surely I was 
“ dozing ” when I credited Thomas Campbell with 
-originating the idea contained in the couplet— 

“ To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 

But I did not credit Campbell with anything of the sort. 
I said that the idea was at least as old as Campbell. 
IIow much older it is, is a different matter. My corre¬ 
spondent refers me to the last of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
in which, however, I find no illumination of the matter. 
Another correspondent directs me to the “Positivist 
Hymn-Book; The Service of Man” ; he also wants to 
know “ exactly in what books ” one can find the sonnet 
iby Thomas Hood which I quoted in this connection. 
It Is, of course, in all editions of Hood’s poems. Perhaps 
the cheapest and handiest book in which it is enshrined 
is the little volume of Hood’s “ Serious Poems ” in 
Routledge’s “ Pocket Library,” which, I presume, is still 
in print. 

I wish publishers would pay more attention to the 
headlines of the pages in the books they issue. There 
is a strong and regrettable tendency to monotony in this 
.matter. I have just been dipping into the first volume 
■of Browning’s poems in " The World’s Classics ” series, 
and I find the words “ Robert Browning’s Poems ” at 
the top of every page. The effect of this is quite 


depressing, apart from the fact that the arrangement 
affords no clue to the contents of a page. And that is 
just what a headline ought to do. In these days a 
reader should be helped in every possible way; certainly 
he should not be impeded. There is no good reason for 
the reiteration of the title of a book at the head of 
every, or even of every alternate, page in it. A reader 
does not need to be persistently told that he is reading 
“ Browning’s Poems ”; what he wants, when he takes 
up a volume, is a guide to what a page contains. 

Mr. Grant Richards’ idea of a “ Smaller Classics ” 
series is good; but why begin with an anthology of love 
poetry 1 That is by no means a new notion. It is not 
so many years since Mr. William Watson contributed 
“ Lyric Love ” to the “ Golden Treasury ” series; and 
then there is a collection of English amatory verse 
which was made by Mr. Hall Caine’s younger brother, 
Ralph. Moreover, it is just thirty years since H. S. 
King & Co. published a dainty little collection called 
“ Lyrics of Love,” dedicated by permission to Tennyson, 
and especially rich in the work not only of that poet, 
but of Browning, the Rossettis, William Morris, and 
Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. F. T. Marzials, who has just been knighted for 
work done at the War Office, has some claims to literary 
standing. I have not read his “ Death’s Disguises and 
Other Sonhets ” (1889), but we all of us know his 
“Victor Hugo,” “Dickens,” and “Thackeray” (with 
Herman Merivale) in the “ Great Writers” series, with 
which he had, I believe, an editorial connection. 

The Bookworm. 
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Reviews 


The Treasures of the Snow 

The Alps. Described by W. Martin Conway: painted 

by A. D. McCormick. (Black. 20s.) 

New-born books, like new-born babes, open their eyes 
for the first time on curiously divergent and surely some¬ 
times disconcerting scenes, and I would fain endow this 
beautiful volume which lies before me with sensation 
and consciousness, and discover what its feelings may be 
at finding itself suddenly face to face with the Jungfrau, 
the Grosshorn and the Breithorn, bathed as they are at 
the moment I write in the unspeakable glories of the 
Alpengliihen. For it is here at Lauterbrunnen, either 
by a curious stroke of fortune or, what is more probable, 
through an editorial sensibility and appreciation of the 
fitness of things, that “The Alps, described by W. 
Martin Conway and painted by A. D. McCormick” 
finds itself subject to criticism and review. And to 
what severer test than that could this series of water¬ 
colour drawings, reproduced by the not always 
sympathetic three-colour process, be subjected ? For¬ 
tunately, it may at once be conceded that the large 
majority of these illustrations by an artist who has, 
we remember, before done yeoman service for his 
present collaborator, come out of the trying ordeal with 
something akin to triumph. For, writing in the 
presence of the Alps, I can truly say that he and Sir 
Martin Conway have done what they set out to do. 
They have “ stimulated,” at any rate, one person’s 
“ imagination to a higher activity ” and taught the 
present reviewer to look for beauties which he would 
certainly never have discovered for himself. And this 
surely is the touchstone of good painting and good 
writing. "I never saw a sunset look like that,” said 
a man to Turner when looking at one of his pictures. 
“ No," was the reply, “ but don’t you wish you could ? ” 
The artist is a seer. He interprets nature to those who 
have not the eyes to find her beauties for themselves. 
Therefore it is that art, to so many of us, is better than 
nature. Therefore it is that to those who are not 
masters but disciples, the tree consummately painted 
is more beautiful than the tree itself. As Sir Martin 
Conway says in his chapter on “ How to see Mountains,” 
a chapter instinct with the truest enthusiasm of a 
mountain lover, “ In order to see aright and to see fully 
the power of seeing must be acquired. Some learn 
more easily than others, but all must learn. . . . Man 
is a creature with faculties that need training. He is 
not born with faculties fully trained by instinct.” 
That is a truism, and it is just because it is so obvious 
that it needs stating again and again. The teacher 
lends us his eyes. Let us look to it that we make the 
best use of his generous accommodation. Not that Sir 
Martin is too sanguine. He has no overweening 
belief in mere teaching. Of prime importance is the 
soil in which he sows. 

" The prophet,” he says, “ who saw the vision of 
the Almighty, could speak only by aid of types and 
shadows. The great revelations of nature’s majesty are 
not describable. Who that Ijad never seen a thunder¬ 
storm could learn its majestic quality from description ? 
Who can enter into the treasures of the snow by way of 
words ? The glory of a great desert must be seen to be 
realised. The delicate magnificence of the Arctics none 
can translate into language. We may speak of that we 
do know and testify of that we have seen, but no one 
receives our testimony, because words cannot utter the 
essential facts.” 


"Therefore,” he continues, "we write and paint 
primarily to remind those who know, to suggest further 
visions of a like character to those they possess withins 
themselves. Even the greatest master of descriptive; 



SHAKESPEARE’S SIGNATURE ON A DEED OF PURCHASE OF 
A HOUSE IN BLACKFRIARS, 1612 

(By permission of the Library Committee of the Ct rporaf.on of the. 
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[IUustration from “ Shakespeare Documents" ( Bell )] 


writing [Ruskin] can only manifest his mastership by 
knowing what to omit and where to stop. “ Suddenly 
behold—beyond ! ’ That is enough for those who know.. 
For those who do not know, no words can embody and? 
transmit the unfelt emotion.” 

Would that this book could find its place in the 
knapsacks, portmanteaux and valises of all those 
thousands who will be soon flocking to Switzerland, ancF 
so serve in some degree as an antidote to the blatant 
and all-pervading vulgarity of the picture-postcard, 
which teaches us to see nature as it is not and never wilL 
be. So wide is its outlook that none, save the veriest, 
trifler, need find it lacking in appeal. Are you am 
artist or a student of art 1 You have Mr. McCormick's; 
suggestive pictures. Are you a geologist? You leant 
“ How Mountains are Made.” Are you a meteoro¬ 
logist ? You have “ The Moods of the Mountains.” Are- 
you, perchance a mere man wandering for the dear sake- 
of wandering, a mere man or woman of no “ ology 
whatever, but with an open and receptive mind ? Your 
have a book which at every page will stimulate you to a 
higher enjoyment of those things you have gone out for 
to see. 

The book is vivid and full of the breath of life, for- 
author, as well as artist, has done his work, as Words¬ 
worth excellently said Dryden had not, with his eye on? 
the object. And, in that they both have the seer’e- 
gift, what more can be wanted ? 

G. S. La yard* 
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“Saint Charles” 

The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged 

with additions. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by Alfred Ainger. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 8 s. net.) 

A pathetic interest attaches to this edition. Alas! 
that we have to refer to the Editor as the late Canon 
Ainger. We well remember the delight with which we 
whiled away the long winter evenings in a lonely station 
in the^Himalayas, some fifteen years ago, with the first 
edition of the Eversley “ Letters ” as our companion. 

Some of the errors in the chronological arrangement 
of the letters in that edition have been rectified, but we 
regret to find that more has not been done in this direc¬ 
tion. Failing health, however, must, we are inclined 
to think, be greatly responsible for this. Under this 
- circumstance, no one could successfully tackle the be¬ 
wildering task of arranging in anything approaching 
an approximately correct order, the numberless undated 
or imperfectly dated letters and letterets of one of the 
most delightful .writers in our language. “ What does 
Elia care for dates ? ” And well Elia acted up to this! 

. We notice with dismay one, at least, of the letters 
written whilst Lamb was a clerk at the East India 
House, dated four years after his retirement; and a 
careful reading of a letter to Miss Wordsworth, dated 
Christmas 1822, would, we think, more correctly place 
it approximately in January 1821, and that frolicsome 
one to Patmore still remains dated September 1827 
instead of probably some time in May. That it should 
precede and, not as it does now, follow the letter 
“ Julie 19 ” could, without any special pleading, be 
easily proved if more space were at our disposal. Lack 
of this also, prevents us from referring in detail to 
several other wrongly placed letters. However, we have 
much to be grateful for in the interest, value, and 
charm of a hitherto unprinted series to John Rickman, 
Secretary to Charles Abbot, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and .afterwards, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Rickman was a man quite after Lamb’s own heart. 
“You need never twice speak to him; does not want 
explanations, translations, limitations, as Professor 
Godwin does when you make an assertion; up to any¬ 
thing; down to everything; whatever sapit hominem. 
A perfect man.” The new letters to him—sixteen in 
number—make a truly valuable acquisition, and give 
several details of great interest in connection with 
George Burnett, who joined Lovell, Southey, and 
Coleridge in their “ Pantisocracy ” scheme. George II. 
Lamb calls him, in contradistinction to George Dyer, 
who w'as called George I. We also learn something of 
Fenwick’s new venture, “ The Plough ”—a newspaper 
he was engaged upon after the failure of the ill-fated 
“ Albion ” that Lamb “ did ” for, by his epigram on 
Mackintosh. Under date January 9, 1802, Lamb 
writes: “ Fenwick gives routs and balls and suppers 
(not balls) but splendid entertainments out of the first- 
fruits of the Plow (sic)—he had some hundreds of 
pounds from unthinking Nobility. ... It is no breach 
of charity to suppose that part is expended—his wife 
and daughter have got magnificent Hats, which Mary 
waggishly has christen’d Northumberland Hats, from 
his great Patron of Charing Cross.” 

Further, we are given more details of Fell’s comedy 
—only slightly referred to in a letter to Manning. “ It 
will have one trait in it. There can be no mirth in it. 
An Owl making a Pun would be no bad emblem of the 
unnatural attempt,” wrote Lamb, who, however, modi¬ 
fied his opinion when he read it and thought perhaps 
that “ Owls do make Puns, when they hoot by moon¬ 
shine.” 

1 


By these letters, also, some addition to our know¬ 
ledge of Lamb’s journalistic efforts has been made. We 
cannot conclude without quoting from a most .charming 
letter, in which some account is given of Emma Isola 
on her marriage when Charles Lamb acted as the grave 
father. “ I tripped a little at the altar, was engaged 
in admiring the altar-piece, but, recalled seasonably by 
a parsonic rebuke, ‘ Who gives this woman ? ’ was in 
time resolutely to reply ‘ I do.’ ” 

S. Butterworth. 


The Painters’ Art 

La Peinture. By Jules Breton. (Paris: Librairie de 

l’Art Ancien et Moderne. 3f.50.) 

Leonardo da Vinci. By Edward McGurdy, M.A. 

(Bell. 5s. net.) 

Stories of the Early Italian Masters. By 

Katherine F. Lawford. (Sunday School Association. 

Is. 6d. net.) 

The unpretending little volume just published by the 
veteran painter, who has been justly called the epic poet 
of French peasant life, and is claimed as one of them¬ 
selves alike by the Naturalists and the Romanticists, 
was begun more than half a century ago. Written in the 
virile prose of “La Vie d’un Artiste,” “Delphine Ber¬ 
nard ” and other now well-known works from the same 
gifted pen, “ La Peinture,” says M. Breton, sums up 
the results of a close and constant study of the ten¬ 
dencies of contemporary art. The author explains that 
in his “ Peintures du Siecle ” he endeavoured to depict 
the artists themselves, whilst in his new work his aim 
has been to define their principles, the secret spring of 
their actions, and the guides they have followed, for he 
adds everything can be described, the immaterial being 
as visible to the eyes of the spirit as the material is to 
those of the flesh. In his opinion a work on art should 
be as dramatic as a romance of love, and in accordance 
with this conviction he clothes the muse of art in a 
beautiful female form, to whom he gives the significant 
name of Impression, thus defining for the nonce the 
indefinable. According to him Impression is the 
guiding spirit of every true art movement, and she 
cheers with her presence every real artist. When after 
the upheaval of the French Revolution the pioneers 
of the new school began to emerge from the chaos 
and to quarrel among themselves, the fickle muse soon 
became impatient, and resolved to leave the spoiled 
children of the land she had long loved so well, to go 
to other countries where artists were content to work in 
silence and obscurity. The names of these ideal lands 
are not given, but Impression had soon had enough of 
them, for at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
somewhat erratic lady returned to Paris to tap at the 
door of M. Breton himself. He opened it, and there, 
he says, stood the Lady Impression still in her radiant 
youth, her beauty still undimmed, the graceful folds of 
her garments stirred as by the pure breezes of the dawn, 
the only change in her appearance since their last meet¬ 
ing, being the substitution on her golden tresses of a 
wreath of orchids in place of the simple crown of foliage 
she had previously worn. The concluding chapter of 
this truly remarkable book consists of a long conversa¬ 
tion between the painter and his visitor, who suddenly 
disappears as her admirer is pressing her hands to his 
lips in a fervour of admiration. 

The new study, by Mr. McGurdy, of the great Floren¬ 
tine, whose restless spirit was ever exploring new realms, 
who was an original observer in science as well as an 
artist, and whose success in life was marred by the 
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.number and variety of his gifts, yields nothing in the 
thoroughness of its scholarship and the beauty of its 
illustrations, to any of its predecessors in the long series 
of art monographs to which it belongs. In his prepara¬ 
tion of the book, the author, who, of course, deals with 
Leonardo as a painter only, has gone to all the best 
Italian sources, and has worked up a mass of scattered 
material into a very interesting narrative, stamped 
throughout with the impress of a cultured mind. He 
gives copious references to valuable MSS. as well as to 
printed records, a feature of the work of great value to 
the student, and he incidentally throws some additional 
light on the dates of various drawings and sketches. 
The choice of the illustrations also shows considerable 
'judgment. It is interesting, for instance, to be able to 
study side by side the much-discussed “ Virgin of the 
Hocks ” of the National Gallery and the “ Vierge aux 
Rochers ” of the Louvre, and to recognise at a glance the 
differences between them, and to see together the re¬ 
productions of the Last Supper of S. Maria della Grazie 
as it now is and that of the engraving after it by 
Raphael Morghen, executed more than two hundred 
years after its author’s death. The interpretation of 
•the lovely charcoal drawing, in the Diploma Gallery, 
“ The Virgin and Child with St. Anne and St. John the 
Baptist,” is remarkably good, and the number of studies 
for and details of, famous pictures is a most useful 
‘feature of a very satisfactory book. 

That children should be made familiar with good art, 
even in the nursery, is an axiom no one will now deny, 
though it is only of late years that it has been at all 
•generally recognised. The little volume just issued 
by the Sunday School Association, with its taking title, 
is certainly a step in the right direction. The Early 
Italian Masters are here taken as beginning with 
Cimabue and ending with Titian, to whom the name 
early scarcely applies, and with whom Paolo Veronese 
and Tintoretto should certainly have been grouped. 
The stories are told in a simple, straightforward manner, 
and the illustrations are well chosen, but it is a pity 
that there is not more style in the printing and general 
■get-up of the book. Nancy Bell. 

The Development op Maurice Maeterlincx. By 

W. L. Courtney. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6 d. net.) 
Behold, I dreamed a dream! I stood in the city of 
Babel amidst the ruins of the tower designed by man to 
reach from earth to heaven, and before me was a mighty 
■giant crowned with a wreath of laurels. On his 
shoulders was another giant who supported yet another, 
and as my wondering eyes travelled upward I saw giant 
reared on giant forming a tower which penetrated the 
clouds. The great Greek god at the base of this tower 
held out his arms, lifted me up as if I were a little 
child, and the giant on his shoulders took me from him. 
So I was borne aloft;-now in the arms of Greeks, who 
whispered to me the story of the drama; now carried 
through the clouds by a Titanic race, who told me the 
history of Gothic Art; now catching the spirit of the 
Renaissance from Sunny Italians; now clasped to the 
bosom of one who sketched his scheme for the Art-work 
-of the Future, and then sent me up to watch its develop¬ 
ment. The key to the mystery of creation was in my 
grasp. A chorus of angelic voices chanted “ It was for 
Beauty that the world was made,” and as my soul burst 
asunder its mortal bonds a bright light flashed across 
my eyes, only to be dissolved in the sudden realisation 
of the heavy darkness of night. 

It is not in the power of many men to deal with 
-things artistic in a way which reveals the true purpose 


of Art with the vivid impressions of dreamland, but in 
his little book, “ The Development of Maurice Maeter¬ 
linck,” Mr. W. L. Courtney has proved himself a verit¬ 
able magician. In dealing with Maeterlinck as a 
philosopher, Mr. Courtney shows how his conception of 
a fate which dogs our footsteps as an unknown external 
force gave place to the belief that “ Every spirit makes 
its house.” The critic challenges this doctrine; he argues 
that a man is not altogether responsible for the character 
“ which he has allowed to grow up out of his*circum- 
stances and opportunities.” He may owe his ancestors 
many a grudge! A criticism open to' criticism! When 
Maeterlinck as a poet is compared with Kipling because 
he occupies himself with the “ bare well-ascertained facts 
of this world,” it is to be regretted that the choice did 
not fall on Walt Whitman; but Mr. Courtney’s criticism 
of Maeterlinck the dramatist of silence and inaction is 
quite classic. 

In the essay on Gabriele d’Annunzio Mr. Courtney 
shows that he is able to put himself ‘‘at the point of 
view from which the author composes his drama,” and 
can author or public ask more from a critic? The 
sketches of modern Russian writers are the work of 'a 
man well acquainted with Russian literature, and the 
article on Huysmans inspires confidence in Mr. 
Courtney’s sterling common sense. 

The chief fault to be found with this little volume is 
that its title is not sufficiently comprehensive. The book 
deals with the modern foreign literary movement, and 
the author with a rare artistic insight has demonstrated 
that the true artist who rises “ to the height of the 
Universal Human and, therefore, Universally Intelli¬ 
gible ” has lost little by the confusion of tongues. 
“ The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck (and other 
sketches of foreign writers ” in smaller print on the title 
page only) is an insufficient label to this optimistic 
message. 

Edith A. Browne. 

The Diversions or a Music-lover. By C. L. Graves. 

(Macmillan. 6s.) 

Overtones. By James Huneker. (Isbister. 6s.) 

The World’s Earliest Music. By Hermann Smith. 

(Reeves. 6s.) 

“ The Diversions of a Music-Lover ” is one of those rare 
things—a book about music disclosing some sense of 
humour on the part of its author. Some of Mr- 
Graves’ lighter pages are, indeed, most excellent fooling, 
his “ Studies in Contemporary Musical Criticism,” for 
instance (the Precious, the Facetiously Analytical, the 
Truculent, and so on) ; likewise that diverting narrative 
“ in the manner of Mr. H. G. Wells ” entitled “ Critics 
on Strike.” But Mr. Graves is, of course, far from 
being only a musical farceur, and some of his more 
serious essays in the present volume, such as “ The 
Decline of the Prima Donna” and “The Voices of the 
Orchestra ” are as good as anything of their kind. 
Here, for instance, is a searching paper on Richard 
Strauss, another deals with Verdi, while a third sings 
the praises of Richter. Mr. Graves leans as a whole 
to conservatism in his judgments, but his style is so 
light and easy and his matter so well informed that 
even those who least agree with his conclusions must 
read him with pleasure. 

A book of a very different order is that of the 
German-American writer entitled “ Overtones.” In 
some respects Mr. Huneker must be reckoned the most 
brilliant of all living writers on matters musical. 
There is—to employ a Meredithian phrase—a “wind- 
in-the-orchard " manner about him which in its way is 
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irresistible. To read two or three chapters of him 
straight off has, perhaps, rather the effect of watching 
a brilliant display of pyrotechnics; a. decided sense of 
fatigue is engendered. But taken in small doses his 
work is unquestionably stimulating. You may not 
always agree with him. But there is no denying the 
brilliance and persuasiveness with which he puts his 
case. Now and again no doubt he overdoes the thing. 
In the paper on Richard Strauss, for example, one notes 
such sentences as the following: 

“ He taps the tocsin of revolt and his velvet sonorities 
do not disguise either their meagre skein of spirituality 
or the veiled ferocities of his aristocratic insurgency.” 

But this article on the composer of “ Ein Heldenleben,” 
like most of its fellows, must be accounted as a whole a 
wonderfully penetrating study: and Strauss, if he 
bothers his head about such matters, may esteem 
himself fortunate to have found so whole-hearted and 
eloquent a champion. Parsifal, Flaubert, Nietzsche 
and Turgenieff are some of the other subjects dealt 
with in a volume of essays -which stands out head and 
shoulders above the common run of such things. 

“ The World’s Earliest Music ” by Hermann Smith 
makes no sort of claim to the literary power and 
originality of the work just dealt with, but is a 
pleasantly written volume dealing with the earliest 
conditions of music in ancient lands. From rock 
carvings, wall paintings, tablets and vases, sculptures, 
papyri, and so forth, Mr. Smith has drawn the material 
for a volume which must have involved an immense 
amount of research, and contains a vast quantity of 
information conveyed on the whole in a very lucid and 
readable manner. 

H. A. Scott. 

Verse 

The Return to Nature. Songs and Symbols. By 
Mary Duclaux (A. Mary F. Robinson). (Chapman 
and Hall. Is.' 6d. net.) 

Random Verse. By Herman Knickerbocker Viele. 
(New York, Brentano.) 

The Essence op Ecclesiastes, in the Metre of 
Omar Khayyam. By Alastair Buchanan. (Stock. 
2 s. 6d.) 

Broadland and Other Poems. By G. F. Bradby. 

(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Delphi. Being the Newdigate Prize Poem. By 
George Kennedy Allen Bell. (Oxford: B. II. Black- 
well. ' Is. met.) 

Poetical Tributes in Memory of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Edited by Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D. 
(Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 

Once more the latest yield of verse is very thin in the 
car and of but moderate quality. There are but two 
volumes (among the new verse) which at all stand out 
from the usual bulk of decent but unremarkable poetry 
(or what it is commercially stamped as poetry). One is 
the “ Return to Nature ” of Madame Duclaux (best 
known by her maiden name of Miss Mary Robinson). 
And that claims respect chiefly from the deserved 
reputation of her previous work. This present book, 
one must regretfully say, has little note of the special 
qualities which distinguished her best poetry. The 
buoyancy of her early verse is gone: gone its studious 
yet light and unlaborious perfection of form, often 
based on old French models, but always with an indi¬ 
vidual spontaneity of characteristic effect: gone even the 
gravity of thought and the more dignified but still 
artistic forms which later replaced those early buoyant 
lyrics. Gone, indeed, **> e very character of the singer 


we knew as Mary Robinson. These poems (so far as 
it is possible briefly to describe them) seem by way of 
being Wordsworthian. Not the mature Wordsworth, 
but the early Wordsworth, whose aim was to represent 
rustic Nature in simple descriptive verse, with a 
residuum of underlying thought or reflection. Only 
the reflectiveness is here sparse and slight; it is not 
frequent, and does not strike deep root. That would 
not matter. But these descriptive poems, though 
studious in accomplished and pictorial phrase (as might 
be expected from their author) are deficient in magic. 
The word never thrills. They are not in fact, inspired. 
The very form confesses to that central absence of 
inspiration: technically correct, it does not move, it 
has no pulse, no flux and refluence. These would be 
good and even promising poems from a beginner; they 
are not Mary Robinson. She is at her best in an 
occasional poem which is frankly reflective, to which the 
thought lends dignity. 

Mr. Herman Viele, in his “Random Verse,” compels 
a certain respect by genuine craftsmanship and true 
imagination, wedded with a certain rather vague 
thought, or at least thought incompletely expressed. 
It is suggestive and somewhat mystic verse, to which an 
absence of full explicitness is proper and atmo¬ 
spherically fit. It is part of the general visionary 
effect. But the author carries it too far. None the 
less, there is considerable distinction and promise in 
his book. The first poem is particularly suggestive, 
with not a little power. 

For Mr. Alastair Buchanan’s “ Essence of Ecclesi¬ 
astes,” what should be said 1 It is an attempt to set 
forth Ecclesiastes in the metre of FitzGerald’s “ Omar 
Khayyam.” The thing is done with technical mastery, 
the verse is polished. But the result merely shows that 
the prose of the Authorised Version is stronger and 
finer poetry than any metrical adaptation of it. It was 
an unwise attempt. 

Mr. Bradby’s “ Broadland ” is a series of poems in¬ 
spired by marsh scenery; and is good descriptive verse 
enough, but never becomes poetry. And Mr. Allen 
Bell’s poem on Delphi is quite good and graceful 
Newdigate verse, but never actual poetry. And of the 
“ Memorial Poems ” by various hands on the late Lord 
Salisbury, the best is Mr. Alfred Austin’s—which does 
not by any means signify that it is Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
best. 

In concluding this notice we may call attention to the 
continued existence of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s Selections 
from Whitman, which Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
forward to us in view of the new edition of “ Leaves of 
Grass ” referred to in last week’s “ Academy.” 


Fiction 


THE GIVERS. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Harper, 
6 s.) The author of this volume of short stories is always 
sure of her welcome even though it is the welcome given to 
an already well known friend. For the author does not vary 
in her methods, or try to startle us with any new departure. 
We know the people of whom she writes, we have met them 
before in “ A Humble Romance ” and “ A New England 
Nun.” We are sure that her stories will be full of 
delicate charm, quaint humour, and kindly philosophy; 
that they will make no great demand on our much-worked 
brain, or in any way harrow our feelings. And we are not 
disappointed in “The Givers,” it is a delightful volume. 
The author has limitations, and she frankly acknowledges 
them. She does not strive after great effects, but contents 
herself with writing sweet homely tab's of homely people, 
free from that touch of morbidity and pessimism which mars 
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the work of so many present-day writers. “ Everybody in 
this world means to be pretty good to other folks . . . and 
when they ain’t, it ain’t always their fault; sometimes it’s 
other folk’s.” What could be simpler than this kindly 
philosophy ? The story which gives the name to the volumei, 
and from which we quote, is a very good specimen of the 
author’s art. it is only an incident in the lives of some 
simple folk living in a village far from the railroad, but it 
is perfect of its kind. Cousin Sophia is a mixture of shrewd 
common sense, gentle humour, and goodnatured toleration. 
She is a person worth knowing and remembering. We could 
wish that all volumes of short stories were as satisfactory 
as “ The Givers.” 


THE COLONEL. By Captain Olivieri Sangiacomo. 
(Nutt, 68 .) This is described as a military romance, but its 
centre of interest is human frailty and the conflict between 
official and private duty. The story, then, is of one Pippo 
Garnlli, a recruit; degenerate in type and malingerer by 
choice. For him it is an easy matter to get on the sick list, 
and to use his hours of convalescence for the frequenting of 
wine parlours. There he airs his superficial ideas and ad¬ 
vanced opinions on social questions, and discovers that he has 
a listener in Rosina, the voluptuous daughter of an inn¬ 
keeper. The more fluent his chatter, the greater his progress 
with the lady; and before he fully realises the consequences 
he becomes involved in anarchist propaganda and the organi¬ 
sation of labour strikes. All this appeals to his flabby vanity 
and seems to promise preferment to his amours. But 
martial law can take no count of motives; it sees a recruit 
false to his oaths of loyalty, disseminating ideas preposterous 
in themselves and subversive to military discipline. The 
foolish recruit is reprimanded and ordered to the cells. 
Garulli is in desperation; he sees rivals in love stepping in 
where he had almost won; he sees a long term of imprison¬ 
ment before him; in frenzy he takes his rifle and in a few 
minutes has turned the orderly room into a charnel house. 
The colonel of the regiment is suddenly recalled from pleasur¬ 
able idling in Rome to preside at the court-martial, there to 
learn for the first time that this recruit, practically under 
sentence of death, is his own bastard son. The dashing 
officer is face to face with an earlier ego, none the less real 
because temporarily forgotten. The indiscretions of his 
flippant youth are to be dragged into publicity and threaten 
the success attained through the progress of years. The long 
arm of coincidence has brought together father, mother and 
son. The mother, once a passionate, lovely girl, now reduced 
to selling papers and begging; the son in prison awaiting the 
firing party, the father, “ the true criminal,” placed on the 
tribunal as judge! The lugubrious burlesque of human 
justice appeals to this Italian writer, who spares his readers 
none of the penalties of remorse. 


WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto & 
Windus, 6 s.) The atmosphere of France is sometimes pro¬ 
duced on the stage by the expedient of making the waiter 
speak broken English. A similar resourcefulness enables Mr. 
Clark Russell to give brine to his sea stories. The hero of 
this present story is one Mr. Redway, who is described, 
with very considerable wit, as a descendant of Charles I. 
This consanguinity requires that he wear his beard in 
Vandyck form, but otherwise he is one of the best dressed 
men in Bayswater, exact in all things. It is perhaps in¬ 
evitable, as an acquaintance of the author, that this correct 
person should be sent on a long sea voyage; and, indeed, the 
story has not advanced very far before Mr. Redway has 
implanted two very chaste kisses on his wife’s forehead and 
lips, and embarked on the good ship “Princess Royal.” 
But the fact of the matter is that Mr. Redway is suffering 
from a tubercular difficulty in the apex of his right lung. 
He takes with him on his journey a patent life preserver, 
bearing his name in full; but in the hour of need this con¬ 
trivance is not to be found, and Redway is cast adrift, the 
sole survivor of his ship, with his head sticking through a 
washing stand, and pitlessly, situated thus, he is blown by 


the winds and tossed for a number of days. He is picked- up, 
as a matter of course, but what wonder that his character 
should undergo considerable changes, that the once truthful 
gentleman should become a consummate liar, that he should 
forget his name, his social status, and, in particular, his 
wife? In short, he marries a steamer widow. But in the 
meantime the patent life preserver is washed ashore bearing 
the supposed mangled torso of Redway; and whatever doubts 
the widow Redway may have as to the identity of the torso, 
these are brushed aside by an aged admirer, who suggests 
that she should be neither gay nor sombre, but comport her¬ 
self “ in a listening way.” And, as in the days of old, the 
soother’s voice triumphs. It requires little experience to 
know that these two pairs of erring souls will be brought 
face to face again. Mr. Clark Russell arranges this at sea 
without difficulty. The finale is handled with undeniable 
delicacy and humous; and the whole story is quite in the 
author’s best style. 

THE BORDERLANDERS. By Janet Laing. (Dent, 
3s. 6 d. net.) A queer uncanny book, but not without con¬ 
siderable merit. “‘A Borderlander,’ said Lady Alicia 
impressively, leaning forward and tapping one bony fore¬ 
finger on the other, 1 is a person who, without being actually 
what is called mad, is doomed to dwell (mentally I mean) 
always upon the utmost confines of his reason.’ ” The central 
idea, that of a bright, healthy, sane girl among a lot of semi¬ 
lunatics, is not a pleasant one; it jars. And yet the little 
story is so artfully told that one almost forgives the 
authoress, who writes fluently, wittily and with a detached 
good humour which is distinctly reminiscent of the inimitable 
charm of Miss Rhoda Broughton. That Miss Laing has 
something more than average talent there can be no doubt, 
and with a theme more attuned to the sweeter side of life she 
should accomplish really good work, for there is a note 
throughout “The Borderlanders ” of a distinct individuality 
which is all too rare among novelists of nowadays. Much 
can be forgiven a writer who is cheerful, bright and original, 
and who moreover has a story to tell, and knows how to tell 
it. 


RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME. By Austin Clare. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6 s.) The charm of this book is not in 
the setting, nor in the style, and certainly not in the dreadful 
North Country dialect, but the charm lies in the author’s 
very real understanding of human emotion and in his appre¬ 
ciation of homely life. In this present volume the theatrical 
properties are few, the dramatis peTsonm but three—two 
brothers and a maid. There are others in the chorus, but 
these three complete the simple tragedy. The conflict of 
two brothers has been Mr. Austin Clare’s theme before, and 
likely enough will be so again. The elder brother, Randal, 
has sworn to his dying mother that he will shield his-younger 
brother and hide his faults; and this bedside oath almost 
immediately leads to mischievous ends. The two brothers, 
Randal and Lant, work their father’s farm; or, rather, the 
one works and the other shirks. But times are bad, and the 
yeoman, drinking father finds it necessary to mortgage the 
old home, stock and stone, horn and hoof. It should now be 
added that the moneylender makes one condition: -that his 
daughter Flora shall join the homestead circle. She comes. 
Dainty, pretty, lisping; a disturbing element even in a town 
house, but in a lonely farm home a veritable disaster. The 
younger brother, Lant, seeks instanter to make her his play¬ 
thing ; whilst Randal would as soon have tossed his mother’s 
Bible to the flames as depart from his strict attitude of 
wondering devotion. Love is blind; it destroys as well as 
builds up. Flora has long since made her choice, and keeps 
once too often the twilight tryst with Lant. Then follow 
remorse and vain pleading and despair. She flings herself 
into the mountain pool. It would destroy the reader's interest 
to tell more. The story ends in tragedy; there is certainly a 
bleak reward for the man who, groping and bleeding, wins 
his way through the maze of life; he does, in fact, get a 
s, 'fond best. The general reader should put the book on his 
list, and skip the dialect. 
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Short Notices 

NEOLITHIC MAN IN NORTH-EAST SURREY. By 
Walter Johnson and William Wright; with a chapter on 
Flint by B. C. Polkinghorne. (Stock, 6s. net.) The study 
of neolithic man, limited as it is entirely to deductive pro¬ 
cesses, and involving unlimited patience and not a little 
labour, may not appear attractive to the average man. Yet 
a few years back Sir Arthur Helps made of such material 
one of the most fascinating romances—it was called 
“ Realmah ”—of the Victorian era. The truth is that if the 
patience and the labour are supplemented by a little imagina¬ 
tion, “ that old world which is the new ” lies open to every 
one of us. To view the site of the ancient lake-dwellings near 
Glastonbury, and the articles recovered from the debris and 
deposited in the town museum; or still better, to explore the 
ancient burial ground at Harlyn Bay, in Cornwall, in com¬ 
pany with the genial and enthusiastic excavator, Mr. Reddie 
Mallet, is to become very intimate with the life of these pre¬ 
historic ancestors of ours. Just as old diaries, old letters, 
enable us to call up some presentment of their writers not 
altogether imaginative, so, by the sight of the domestic 
utensils, the weapons of the chase and of tribal warfare of 
the men we dub neolithic, still more when their very bones 
disclose to us their dimensions, their skulls the shape of their 
heads, are we enabled for a brief space to throw ourselves 
back over the ages and to feel our pulses stirred at our com¬ 
mon humanity. The area investigated by our authors is not 
very extensive, covering only about fourteen square miles of 
country readily accessible at all points from London, and in 
part actually within the metropolitan boundaries. On this 
account, perhaps, they did not enter upon any excavations 
of magnitude, the necessary permissions being probably more 
difficult to obtain than in districts more remote from a great 
town. It is therefore the more remarkable that so many 
finds of interest.fell to their lot. An informing anecdote 
accounts in some measure for the extraordinary wealth of 
flint implements in any district formerly inhabited by people 
of the Stone ages. “Barely a generation "ago,” the authors 
write, “ a visitor to the Andaman Islands, chancing to be 
present in the dying days of the local Stone period, saw a 
mother split off a long slender flake from a core, cut her 
son’s hair with this barbarous knife, and then throw the 
flake away. . . . Captain Cook found that the Australian 
aborigines preferred to strike off new tools to re-working the 
somewhat refractory material of the old ones.” Part of the 
mystery of the preservation of such vast quantities of tools 
disappears in face of this explanation. But the anecdote itself 
is suggestive from another point of view. The ethnologist 
demands for the development of his various successive races, 
and the geologist grants him, such stupendous periods of 
time as stagger the lay mind. When we consider that in the 
time of our grandfathers the whcde of the Australian con¬ 
tinent was still in the Stone age, and that already the 
aboriginal - races are almost exterminated, we cannot but 
question whether it is necessary to assume the passage of 
seons as a basis for the evolutionary theories of geologist and 
ethnologist alike. In at least one industry we in England 
still employ a tool invented by our neolithic forefathers. 
The authors say tjiat the curriers use a metal tool which they 
call' a stone; the tool so called is a stone, with a wooden 
handle. Altogether, this volume, with its useful illustra¬ 
tions and- concise summaries of the opinions of the best 
authorities, should send many Londoners in the track of its 
authors, to Streatham, Wimbledon, Putney, Mitcham, Ham, 
Kingston, Croydon, Caterham, and half a hundred other 
spots, to forget the wear and tear of modern business life in 
the romance of the neolithic age. 

LE BIENHEUREUX THOMAS MORE (1478-1535). 
Par Henri Bremond. (Lecoffre, 2f.) We have here a volume 
of the series called “ Les Saints ” published under the 
direction of M. Henri Joly. The author of this account of 
Sir Thomas More is a priest, and writes from the theo¬ 
logical not from the historical point' of view. What there 
is of history or biography is naturally mere compilation. 


M. Bremond comes to the conclusion that More was a difficult 
man to know because “ son kme toujours serieuse, elle 
plaisante toujours, sa transparence meme la rend plus 
myst6rieuse et 1’extreme variate de ses dons nous d^concerte.” 
As a writer his English style is greatly praised, but unfor¬ 
tunately the controversial works that the French biographer 
finds so attractive, and that caused More to be regarded for 
two centuries in Catholic Europe as one of the glories of 
English literature, are now little read. His greatest literary 
effort, the “ Utopia,” he wrote, as every one knows, in Latin. 
Despite the theological bias, the book is written with great 
fairness. The most interesting passage is perhaps an inci¬ 
dental comparison between More and Newman. We quote a 
few sentences. “ Des deux cotes meme lenteur, meme refus 
constant de bruler les etapes, meme claire intelligence de la 
complexity des probRmes, et aussi meme crainte d’influencer 
les autres par la contagion d’un sacrifice que Dieu seul a 
droit d’imposer. Par lk ces deux hommes rares se distin- 
guent egalement de la foule, chez qui tant de lenteur ne va 
pas d’ordinaire sans un soup9on de faiblesse et de crainte-' 1 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM REYNOLDS TO 
MILLAIS. Being “The Studio” special Summer Number. 
(5s. net.) “The Studio” has achieved a unique place 
amongst art magazines; and it is perhaps all the more to be 
regretted that the quality of its letterpress is not always kept 
up to the high standard of its illustrations. This year’s 
summer number is an excellent history of the Royal Academy 
—well planned, most useful in detail, and a model of 
elaborate research. But how one frets for some distinction of 
style, for the pen-pictures of people touched in with artistry. 
And the thing can be done, as “ The Connoisseur ” shows us 
in recent articles written with the exquisite pen and magic 
ink of such men as Dion Clayton Calthrop. Still, the editor 
is to be congratulated on the large mass of information 
packed into these pages, and on the beauty of several repro¬ 
ductions which maintain the high traditions of the magazine, 
though the illustrations as a whole give a somewhat paltry 
idea of the masterpieces that have brought glory to the Royal 
Academy; and some of them are sad examples of the process 
block. Nevertheless it is a book which writers on art and 
all art-lovers can ill afford to be without. And if the mighty 
masterpieces are largely lacking, the research is painstaking 
and the information exact. The chronological list of the 
members from its foundation is most interesting, and I am 
glad to see that the editor gives a very beautiful example of a 
flower-piece by Mary Moser, one of the two lady Academi¬ 
cians, and a woman whose graceful art is too little known. 
And here, too, is some pathetic reading—how many of these 
names are wholly dead, their ambitions and the thrill 
of election buried and done, all gone to fill the void where 
mediocrity lies forgotten in everlasting sleep! And yet, 
once, each of these Immortals must have thought that at 
least a fortieth part of immortality had been thrust upon 
him. 


DEEP-SEA VAGABONDS. By Albert Sonnichsen. 
(Methuen, 6s.) The author is a young man of twenty-four, 
writing his experiences, which cover a period of six years, 
spent in merchantmen of various nationalities. He writes 
from the forecastle and as one of the crew. Perhaps nowhere 
are men so different, of so many grades of intellect, and of 
such variety of experience. For months at a stretch away 
from social influences, these men become particularly suscep¬ 
tible to their environment, and how much their environment 
depends upon the flag the author makes very clear. Six 
years of a man’s life spent among the common people of the 
world—the dock labourers of Spain, the grain-lifters of 
Russia, the peasants and fishermen of Austria, the coal 
miners of England, the coolies of India. “ Cheap to see 
them,” says the author, “but worth while.” These are the 
experiences, then, now collected together in this volume. 
There are adventures in plenty, and tales of shipwreck, but 
of a kind unfamiliar in romance. For the pen that writes 
is not dipped in tar to impress the landsman. In these tales 
of life and death there is no amateur “ salt ” talk; none of 
the trouser-hitching element; none of the squirting of tobacco 
which is so often introduced to lend verisimilitude to narra- 
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tives of the sea. The author has a sympathetic insight into 
the hearts of these deep-sea vagabonds, of no nationality, 
-of no patriotism, of no God; who, possessed of the demon of 
unrest, ship from port to port, drink hard, swear hard, and 
die hard, when need be. Of no patriotism! That is to say 
they owe no allegiance to one particular geographical division 
of the land to the exclusion of the rest of the world. The 
writer helps us to a better understanding of this sailorman, 
his failings and his virtues. 

VERS ISPAHAN. Pierre Loti. (Calmann Levy, 3f.50.) 
If we are ever able to get away from Fleet Street in April 
and May, we are determined to follow in Loti’s steps, and 
travel from Bender-Bouchir by the caravan routes across the 
desert and up the steep mountain side to the elevated table¬ 
land on which is situated Ispahan and its rose-gardens. 
With all his accustomed charm Loti describes his adventures 
on the caravan tracks, first in night marches across the 
desert—it was too hot to travel by day—halting by day in 
the oases, then in ascending the devious and difficult moun¬ 
tain paths and halting in the caravanserai of the hill villages 
and towns until at length Ispahan, with its blue domes and 
minarets, is reached. There, under the protection of the 
Russian resident, he flung himself into all the delights of the 
city of roses, the inhabitants of which look askance at 
strangers. It was the seventeenth century before any 
European visited it. But all who read Loti’s book will feel 
its fascination, and will long to get there and enjoy the 
loveliness of the brief Persian spring. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LITERATURE OF 
"THEISM. Edited, with introductory and explanatory notes, 
by Alfred Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh. (T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. net.) It would be easy in the presence of this book 
to indulge in righteous wrath against the snippet system. 
JBut the field of human knowledge increases in geometrical 
progression from century to century, while man’s years are 
still limited by the measure of the psalmist; and if we are 
to realise the right of rational creatures to take something 
like a comprehensive glance of the world of thought during 
our moment of mundane consciousness, it is obvious that to 
the snippet system we must have recourse more and more. 
The aim of Dr. Caldecott and Dr. Mackintosh is moderate, 
and so is their estimate of their own achievement—as was to 
be expected from men who are masters of their subject. The 
book opens with the ontological argument of Anselm. To 
Thomas Aquinas—-wisely, in view of the recent revival of 
Thomistic studies on the Continent—large space is given; and 
the introduction to the excerpts from the Angelic Doctor lays 
special stress upon the importance of the Scholastic system in 
■the formation of the modem mind. Descartes, Spinoza, the 
Cambridge Platonists, Berkeley, Kant and so forth, follow 
down to Ritschl; and for the excellent summary of teaching 
of the last-named, the most interesting figure in the world 
•of theology for the past twenty-five years, by one so well 
qualified to explain him, all younger students and busy men 
of thought will in particular be grateful. But complete as, 
after its kind, is the work of the collaborators, they do not 
forget to emphasise the importance of reference to the work 
at large of the authors whom they quote, and their notes 
•supply a more or less exhaustive bibliography. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCUMENTS. By D. H. Lambert. 
(Bell, 3s. 6d.) Mr. Lambert has rendered a good service 
to all Shakespeare students. We have in this handy volume 
a chronological catalogue of extant evidence, so far as known, 
relating to the life and works of Shakespeare. Of course, 
there is nothing new here, but it is pleasant to have these 
documents together and ready for easy reference—registers of 
births, christenings, and burials, contemporary notices, legal 
documents, entries at Stationers' Hall, the poet’s will, and 
so forth. Every care has been taken to make the copies 
accurate. The illustrations add greatly to the value of <he 
volume, which is indispensable to every Shakespeare library. 

THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COL¬ 
LEGIATE CHURCH OF ST. SAVIOUR, SOUTHWARK. 
By the Reverend Canon Thompson, M.A., D.D. (Ash, 5s. 
net.) Canon Thompson has chosen a fascinating subject 


for his volume;. we regret to say he has dealt with it in 
anything but a fascinating way. The lives of saints and 
sinners are dragged in, however small may have been their 
personal connection with this famous church, of which the 
most egregious example is the life and so forth of Shake¬ 
speare, apropos of a memorial window! Over twelve pages 
are devoted to the life—not accurate—his scholarship, the 
Bacon controversy, his creed, and other interesting but irrele- 
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vant matters. The whole book is chaotic, the arrangement 
of the material being hopelessly muddling. Other matters 
to which we object is the absurd glorification of Charles I., 
the quotation of Tennyson as an archaeological authority, 
and such statements as that Shakespeare is believed to have 
defrayed the expenses of his brother Edmund’s burial. He 
may have done so—that is all. There is still room for a good 
volume on this very interesting church. 


LORENZACCIO (Lorenzino de M6dicis) 1514-1548. 
Par Pierre Gauthiez. (Paris: Fontemoing, 7fr.50.) 
This, the latest volume of the interesting collection “ Min¬ 
erva,” deals with that complex and curious prince, artist, 
author, assassin and thoroughpaced blackguard whom we 
already know in de Musset’s immortal play. M. Gauthiez, 
however, has not allowed his fancy to play about this emi¬ 
nently histrionic personage, but keeps strictly to dates, facts, 
and events, as traceable in contemporary history. His study 
of Lorenzaccio goes far to complete the picture of Italy in 
the sixteenth century already drawn by the author in his 
previous works, “ L’Aretin ” and “ Jean des bandes noires.” 
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Nineteenth Century and After 

for JULY 


OUR PITIABLE MILITARY SITUATION. By Cornel LoxsDAl.it Hilk. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
By Hsnrt Birchenoioh. 

HOW JAPAN REFORMED HERSELF. By 0. Kltzbacher. 

THE WOMEN OF KOREA. By Lieut.-Co'onel G. J. ti. Ou.'nioke. 

THE POPE AND THE N JVELIST : A REPLY TO MR. RICHARD BAGOT. 

By the Rev. ErHtLRKD L. Tacnton. 

TRAMPS AND WANDERERS. By Mrs. Hindu. 

EDUCATIONAL CONCILIATION: AN APPEAL TO THE CLERGY. By 
D. C. Lathbuhv. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Weu.don. 

THE VIRGIN-BIRTH. B? Scads Bv-I.ER. 

INVISIBLE RADIATIONS. Bv Avtonia Z'MMErv, B.Sc. 

MEDICATED AIR: A SUGGESTION. By Dr. William Ewart. 

THE POLITICAL WOMAN IN AUSTRALIA. By Vim Golds.kin. 

THE CAPTURE OF LHaSA IN 1710 By Demetrius O. Bo 1 lour. 

ISCHIA IN JUNE. By Adrian* Pacusa Irby. 

CONCBBNING SOME OF THE “ENFANTS TROUVfis” OF LITERATURE. 
By the Lady Currie. 

INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS AND THE PRESENT WAR. By Sir John 
Mai’Donkll, C.B., LL.D. (Auociate of the / 111 !it III do Droit InternaionaJ). 
LAST MONTH : 

(1) By Sir WRjrrss Rein. 

(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


London : 8POTTISWOQDH <fc CO., Lurrro, Printers, New Street Square, B.O. 


PERSONAL RIQHT8 8CRIE8. 

Price li. 6d. net Cloth gilc. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ECONOMIC SUBJECTS. 

By J. H. LEVY. 

Price 2s. net. Cloth gilt. 

SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM. 

By E BELFORT BAX and J. H. LEVY. 

PERSONAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 32 CHARING 0R03S, S.W. 

P. S. KING & SON, Orchard House, 'Weetmluster, S.W. 

Ready. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 

SWIMMING. 

With list of books published in English, German, French, and othe- European 
lancuajes ; and Critical Remarks on the Tueory and Practice of 

SWIMMING AND RESUSCITATION* 

Biography, Hietory, and Bibliography. With 123 Illustrations. 

By RALPH THOMAS. 

London : 8AMP30N LOW, MARSTON <fc CO., LTD n 
St. Duustan’s Douse, Fetter Lane, EC. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAOES of the 
ACADEMY should be sent not later than Noon on Thursday to 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. Terms, &c., on application. 


History and Biography 

Sedgwick (H. D.), Francis Parkman 

(Boston, U.8.A.: Houghton, Mifflin) net $1.10 

Lambert (D. H.), Shakespeare Documents.(Bell) 3/6 

Tetley (Canon J. G.), Old Times and New.(Fisher Unwin) net 7/6 

Banks, M.A. (M. L.), Blundell’s Worthies, 1604-1904.(Chatto) net 7/6 

Reddaway (W. F.), Frederick the Great.(Putnam) 5/0 

Weale (B. L. P.L Alanchu and Muscovite.(Macmillan) net 10/0 

Joubjrt (Carl), Russia As It Really Is.(Nash) 7/6 

Dorman, M.A. (M. R. P.), A History of the British Empire in the 

Nineteenth Century, Vol. II.(Kegan Paul) net 12/0 


Art 


Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits 

(Clarendon Press) 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur), Whistler.(Bell) net 


6/0 

1/0 


Mduoatlonal 

Nairn, M.A. (The Rev. J. A.), Religious Instruction in Secondary 

and Technical Schools and Colleges.(S.P.C.K.) 

Blakeney, M.A. (E. H.), Classical Texts.(Blackwood) 2/6 

Eve, M.A. (H. W.), Victor Hugo—LeB BurgraveB 

(Cambridge University Press) 2/6 
Gamble, M.A. (The Rev. J.), St. Paul.(Dent) net 0/9 


Reprints and Hew Mentions 

Lane: "Mr. Midshipman Easy,” by Captain Marryat, net 1/6 and 2/0. 
Allen: “Wanderings in Spain," by Augustus J. C. Hare, 3/0. 

Long: “The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.," by W. M. Thackeray, 3/0 
and 2/0. 

Dent: " The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” by Scott, 1/4. 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Long: “Ada Yernham,” by Richard Marsh. 

Miscellaneous 

Higgs (Mary), How to Deal with the Unemployed...(Brown, I.angham) 2/0 
Bax (E. Belfort) and Levy (J. Hiam), Socialism and Individualism 

(Personal Rights Association) net 2/0 
Madras Government Museum, Vol. V. No. 1: Anthropology 

(Madras: Government Press) 1/6 

A Few Facts concerning the Pekin Syndicate.(Mathieson) 0/6 

Printers’ Pie.(The Sphere Office) net 1/0 

Sindall (Alfred), A Treasury of Wisdom.(Melrose) net 2/6 

Bennett (E. T.), Twenty Years of Psychical Research 

(Brimley Johnson) 1/0 


notion 

“How Tysori Came Home” by Win. H. Rideing (Lane), 6/0; “Sir 
Christopher,” by AI. Wilder Goodwin (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “The 
Amblers,” by B. L. Farieon (Hutchinson), 6/0; “The Making of a 
Man," bv E. H. Lacon Watson (Brown, Langham), 6/0; "The Alar- 
vellous Experience of John Rydal,” by Edward Scott (Brown, Lang¬ 
ham), 6/0; “Monsieur le Capitaine Douay," by S. C. Comstock (Long), 
6/0; “ A Fool With Women,’ by F. Whishaw (Long), 6/0; “ A Taste of 
Quality,” by E. 8. Itorison (Long), 6/0. 


Periodicals 

“Pictorial Comedy,” “Leisure Hour," “Sunday at Home,” “Friendly 
Greetings," “ Girl’s Own Paper," “ Boy’s Own Paper," " Mono¬ 
type Recorder," “ Longmans," “ The Field Naturalises Quarterly,” 
“ The Woman at Home," " The Shorthand World," “ Engineering 
World,” "Cassell’s Aiagasine," "Sunday Alagasine," “Good Words, 

“ Magazine of Art,” “ .Harper’s." “ Ainslee’s," “ Occasional Papers,” 
"Chambers’s Journal,” "Saga Book of the Viking Club,” "The 
Fortnightly Review.” 


New Books Received 


Theological and Mlbllcal 

Hunt (Rev. W. Henry), Sermons on Social Subjects.(Skefflngton) 5/0 

Henson (Canon H. Hensley), The Value of the Bible.(Alacmillan) 6/0 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Ziettres 

Porter (Hayward), The Satires of BoileAu Despr^aux.(MacLehose) 

Barlow (George), Vox Clamnntis.(Glaisher) net 2/6 

Theobald (Robert AL), The Ethics of Criticism.(Watts) net 0/6 

Kuhns (Oscar), Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson 

(Bell) net 6/0 

Gibson (Andrew), Thomas Afoore and nis First Editions.(Private) 

Kermode (P. M. C.), Traces of the Norse Mythology in the Isle of Alan 

(Bom rose) 2/6 

Lulham (P. H.), Devices and Desires.(Brimley Johnson) net 3/6 

Fryers (A.), A Guide to the Stage.(Everett) net 2/6 


Travel and Topography 

The Geographical Journal. Yol. XXIII.(Stanford) 

The Grand Duchy of Finland.(Fisher Unwin) 2/6 

Inglis (H. R. G.), The "Contour" Road Book of Scotland 

(Gall & Inglis) net 2/0 

Inglis (H. R. G.), The “ Batli Rond" Alap; the "Southampton and 

New' Forest Road" Alan.(Gall A Inglis) each 1/0 

Smith (Worthington G.), Dunstable.(Homeland Association) net 6/0 

Scotland, East Central.(Black’s Guide Books) 2/6 

Dotigall (G. S.), The Burns Country.(Black) 6/0 


A small volume of recollections of “ Early Days at 
Uppingham under Edward Thring,” by an Old Boy, will 
be published very soon by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.— 
For the purposes of her memoir of Maria Edgeworth, 
in Messrs. Macmillan’s “ English Men of Letters ” series 
the Hon. Emily Lawless has had access to private papers, 
and, by the courtesy of present representatives of the 
family, she is enabled to include in the volume several letters 
which have never before been published. 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 


The following booksellers’ catalogues have been re¬ 
ceived, copies of which can be obtained post free on 
application to the several booksellers: —Mr. R. Hall, 
Tunbridge Wells (General) ; Mr. B. H. Blackwell, 
Oxford (General, from the Library of the late Canon 
Ain-yer) ; Mr. Bertram Dobell, Charing Cross Road 
(General); Mr. James Fawn, Bristol ( General ) : Chaucer 
Book Co., St. Martin's Court, W.C. ( Shakespeariana , 
(l-r.) ; Mr. W. M. Voynich, 68 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
(General). 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[7S« following series of note*, more or less critical, on life have been 
given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a desire 
which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any reader's 
consideration and indulgence.'] 


XVIII.—On a Great Little Masterpiece 


H enry Becque —the author of “ La Parisienne ” 
—saw life as Flaubert saw it, but he had, what 
Flaubert lacked, the dramatic instinct. The 
construction of “La Parisienne ” is perfect in 
its rhythm ; from the first line until the last there is not 
a word which does not illuminate the whole, which is not 
indispensable to the whole, which is not living and which 
is not true. The plot is better than any of the tortured 
inventions which pass for problems—it is a common case 
presented by a man who was as fearless as Moliere in his 
exposition of the human heart. He knew, as Molifere 
knew, and Flaubert knew, and Fielding knew, that there 
are no problems, and that, till death intervenes in the 
affairs of all the parties concerned, there is no last act 
on earth for any set of situations. “ La Parisienne," 
briefly, is the given sum total of all the plays and 
novels which have misinformed the inexperienced of the 
Christian world for the last hundred years or so. 

We are given a woman and three men. The woman 
(Clotilde) is not a great beauty, not a great social figure: 
she is an ordinary burgess of moderate means and charm. 
The men are undistinguished, plain, known only to a 
very small circle, and important only to themselves and 
God. Clotilde is married, childless, good-natured, and 
full of vitality; her good nature is constant, and it is at 
once her redeeming gift and her source of weakness. The 
husband is anxious to get on in his own cramped way, 
he is wholly satisfied with Clotilde, who is charming to 
him, encourages him when he is worried about his incon¬ 
siderable career, who makes his house so pleasant that 
he hates going out. 

“ I am so bad-tempered to-day,” he says, at one point, 
“ that I am only fit to be with you.” 

Clotilde has a lover—her own and her husband’s best 
friend. The lover, a Monsieur Lafont, is idle; he has, of 
course, nothing to occupy his time or his mind; one 
infers that he inherited from most respectable, hard¬ 
working parents, a regular income, and, with it, a 
domestic temperament. He adores Clotilde, yet he 
knows her dangerous disposition—not as a man of the 
world would know her—but because his love has given 
him an instinct. She is not to be trusted, he is ever 
suspicious, ever on the rack of jealousy, and ever justi¬ 
fied in his worse fears. She pretends to find his want of 
confidence atrocious, an insult, brutal, detestable, and so 
forth; they have painful scenes in which she tells the 
truth ironically because she is not a willing liar (another 
touch of genius on Becque’s part), and the lover, pre¬ 
tending to take her confession for sarcasm, feels that she 
is, nevertheless, speaking, under cover, realities. She 
has another lover, a younger man, better-looking, a 
sportsman, a man who has a fashionable mother—in 
modern English middle-class circles he would be called 
“ smart.” The unhappy Clotilde beholds in this last the 
heroic type of her sentimental dreams and her novels of 
false romance. According to the measure of her capacity 
she falls at last in love. She, all along, has been the 
wonder and the marvel and the pride of her husband’s 
life and Lafont’s life; the position is at last reversed, she 
is the obscure person whom some brilliant being deigns 
to honour with a few odd moments and a sham passion. 


The affair lasts five months. The man goes off to his 
collection of guns and his sport at his mother’s country 
seat. We are given the last interview only. It is 
enough—one line more and it would have been too 
much. The man’s insolent politeness; his cold stare; 
his anxiety to catch his train; his half-touch of a con¬ 
temptuous affection—as though he were patting the 
neck of a cheap hired horse who had answered his pur¬ 
pose well enough; the woman’s mortification; her effort 
to keep her dignity; her consciousness that she has 
placed herself, beyond hope, in the wrong and in the 
dust; her disappointment in her hero who looked the 
part but did not play it—it is all there in one short 
agonising conversation. He speaks again of his train; 
the unsuspecting husband escorts him out; Lafont, 
who has been watching his moment for the whole 
five months, comes back to the house; and the comedy 
ends as it began—with the difference that Lafont’s 
jealousy has been justified, and Clotilde’s eyes have lost 
their roving defiance. Lafont talks and she listens 
patiently. In the first act she talks feverishly and 
Lafont listens. The change is profound. The male 
dominates—as he ought and as he always does when the 
woman forgets that she may excel in the graces but 
never in a struggle against fixed laws. The curtain falls 
on a subdued conciliatory Clotilde, grateful for a refuge 
and an affection which Lafont himself tells her is not 
found every day. Lafont is a character of such con¬ 
summate sincerity that one likes him and is sorry for 
him. He may be a sinner but he knows how to love; he 
has no attitudes, no rhetoric, no figure, and no talent for 
love-making. He is, however, a man, and he suffers. 
M. Antoine’s performance in the part was the finest 
creation, of its kind, I have ever seen—a study of the 
ordinary being without self-knowledge, or self-con¬ 
sciousness, or self-discipline who blurts out, in the 
meagre vocabulary at his command, as much of his 
emotion as he can ever express. The blinking, tearless 
eyes, the husky voice, the despair of a jealousy which 
is as much sorrow as pity, and as much tenderness as 
covetousness, are shown as they have never been shown 
in any picturesque “ Othello.” 

There are critics who, mistaking the situation for the 
philosophy, have called this piece immoral. One would 
as soon call “ Georges Dandin ” or “ Tom Jones ” 
immoral. A true book and a true play cannot be other¬ 
wise than moral. It is the false picture—no matter how 
pretty—which makes for immorality. 

Newman says, in speaking of another kind of emotion 
than the caprices of men and women for each other— 
indulgence in religious privileges: 

“ Nothing lasts, nothing keeps incorrupt and pure, 
which comes of mere feeling; feelings die like spring 
flowers, and are fit only to be cast into the oven. Persons 
thus circumstanced will find their religion fail them in 
time; a revulsion of mind will ensue. They will feel a 
violent distaste for what pleased them before, a sickness 
and weariness of mind, or even an enmity towards it, 
or a great disappointment, or a confusion and perplexity 
and despondence. Before honour is humility, sowing 
in tears before reaping in joy, pain before pleasure, 
duty before privilege.” 

This touching passage—in which a stern warning is 
softened by loving-kindness into an appeal—could be 
placed as a preface to “ La Parisienne,” and' to all 
modern studies of the various forms under which seftti- 
mentality and hysteria manifest themselves. People are 
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sincere enough—it is their education which is unreal and 
deceptive. The wretched Clotilde, encouraged or driven 
by bad advisers into an unsuitable marriage, seeking, by 
the light of corrupt literature, for an ideal, and finding, 
by the pitilessness of justice, an egoism as callous as her 
own, is a victim rather than an example of a dishonest 
ethical system. One cannot cheat Nature; her legis¬ 
lation for drones and those who want the joy, without 
the woe, of living is terrible in its severity. And she is 
most terrible in her laws on all relations between the 
sexes. If one could drive every religious prejudice out 
of the world, Nature, with her cruelty unhallowed, 
would still remain. Newman’s sermons and Becque’s 
comedies are on the same shelf in my bookcase. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1904 by Mns. Craigjk in the United States of America .] 


Egomet 

I want a club for bookmen; to which no mere 
authors, or publishers, shall be admitted, unless 
they chance to be also bookmen, that is to say 
lovers of books. There are a thousand readers to 
one lover of books. So my club would be very select 
and its membership very limited. The first matter is 
to choose what our American friends call a location. 
I am taking for granted that my club will be in 
London; it would, of course, have country and foreign 
members. The site should be one with literary associa¬ 
tions and therefore there should be no difficulty in 
finding suitable quarters. Somewhere in the Adelphi 
or in Covent Garden would be appropriate and central. 


more. I should like to include playwriters and 
novelists, but remember that our home is to be small. 
One other point, food and drink—well, let it be English, 
good roast, boiled and grilled, good beer, good cyder, 
and the usual wines. 


This is my dream-club, for, alas, well do I know that 
it will never come to pass, that I shall never sit at table 
with my fellow Lambs, sipping my pint of claret or of 
port and talking peaceably to my neighbours of books 
and of things bookish. Nor shall I ever sit in that 
dream-library, a cosy, brown room, with comfortable, 
solid chairs, reading, or writing upon club paper. Yet 
I should love to do so, as would many another bookman. 
And—as I am dreaming let my visions be glorious— 
let us living members elect of the great dead honour¬ 
able members, who being unable to be with us in the 
flesh may as shades care to visit us in ghostly good- 
fellowship. I will propose—and surely there will be no 
difficulty in finding seconders, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
playwright and poet, of London and Stratford-on- 
Avon ; Mr. Joseph Addison, essayist, of London; Mr. 
Oliver Goldsmith, citizen of the world : and Mr. William 
Makepeace Thackeray, novelist. An they be all elected 
I will entertain their ghostships to dinner at the club, 
and there shall be sack for William, and claret for 
Joseph, a haunch of venison for Oliver, and bouillabaisse 
for William the second; and I will toast them and I 
will listen with my mind’s-ear to their talk. Will it be 
of books ? Perchance not. But of whatever it may be 
it will be goodly; four such fellows, all gentle bookmen, 
could heart of bookman desire more goodly company? 
But—it is all a dream, my masters, and man does not 
live by dreams alone. 

E. G. O. 


The home for my club should not be large and should 
be old-fashioned; no telephone, destroyer of privacy ; 
no electric lights or lamps, but candles in silver sticks; 
everything of the good old fashion. There need not 
be many rooms, a dining-room, a library, a smoking and 
reading room. The Athenaeum rule of “no guests ” 
should be adopted. The furniture should have no 
touch in it of new art, but should be Georgian in style, 
so as far as possible should be all the appointments. 
The pictures should be entirely literary portraits, from 
the walls should look down on us lucky bookmen the 
faces of bygone booklovers, and when any member of 
the club should die, in his will should be found a clause 
leaving to the club his portrait. As for the name, why 
not call it The Lambs Club?—it would savour sweetly 
of literature and gentleness. 


For above all things, a bookman should be gentle; 
gentle to himself, to his friends, to his books, even to 
his kinsfolk; to his enemies he could not be gentle, for 
being gentle he would have none. A bookman to my 
mind is the highest type of gentleman ; a gentleman and 
a scholar; well bred, well read; a man-of-the-book- 
world; kindly of heart and open-minded, and in all 
things quiet. The rush and scurry of the day should be 
a thing abhorrent to the bookman. The above is my 
own view of the bookman and I quite realise that other 
men—other views ; I try to be open-minded. Of course 
the great feature of our club should be the library, and 
this, I think, should be confined to bookish books; 
books about books and about bookmen and about book- 
writers, and just a few of the essayists—Bacon, Cowley, 
Dryden, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Johnson—I 
suppose, though I do not love him—Scott, Lytton, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Stephen and a few 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

A vocabulary of Scottish words purely French both in 
pronunciation and meaning, which was contributed by Mrs. 
Sinclair to the Transactions of the Franco-Scottish Society 
for 1901, has been enlarged by the author, with the assistance 
of Professor Kirkpatrick and Sir Andrew Mure, and will 
be published by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. The 
work is entitled “The Thistle and Fleur de Lys.’' An his¬ 
torical introduction traces the intercourse with France which 
left its influence on the Scottish language.—“ The Haymarket 
Novels.” Under this title Mr. John Long will issue a series 
of copyright novels which, in their more expensive form, have 
achieved success. The volumes will be printed from newly 
cast type upon a superior antique wove paper, and will be 
bound in specially designed cover, heavily gold blocked at 
back. The size of the volumes will be crown 8vo, the length 
about 320 pages, and the price 2s. 6d. each. A feature oi 
the series will be a uniform edition of Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s 
most popular novels. The following are among the first in 
the series: “Father Anthony,” by Robert Buchanan; “An 
Outsider’s Year,” by Florence Warden ; “ A Cabinet Secret,” 
by Guy Boothby; "Fugitive Anne,” by Mrs. Campbell 
Prat'd; “The Future of Phyllis,” by Adeline Sergeant; 
“The Scarlet Seal,” by Dick Donovan; “A Fair Fraud,”' 
by Mrs. Lovett Cameron; “A Difficult Matter,” by Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron; “The Craze of Christina,” by Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, &c.—A book which concentrates the history of 
Egypt into one volume will no doubt be welcomed by many. 
Such is the work which Lady Amherst of Hackney has 
prepared, and which will be published by Messrs. Methuen 
in a few days under the title of “ A Sketch of Egyptian 
History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day.” There 
are many illustrations, some being in colour, and also two. 
maps. The manners and customs of the ancient and modern 
people are portrayed, Christianity is followed from its birth, 
and recent discoveries concerning the Israelites in Egypt are- 
described. 
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The Work of Herbert Spencer 

VI.—The Unknowable (2) 


T he idea that all objective things are merely the 
signs or manifestations or symbols of Reality is 
now familiar to all of us; and the word phe¬ 
nomena is an expression of this idea. Behind 
all such phenomena we are compelled to postulate a 
noumenon, or Reality, which the very nature of our 
knowledge renders for ever unknowable to us. And in 
our haste we may be tempted to suppose that this 
conception of phenomenon and noumenon suffices to 
express all that we need to say of reality; but so to 
suppose would be to forget the mind to which these 
phenomena or appearances are presented. That mind 
is a reality, or the expression of a reality, is even more 
certain than that there is a reality behind matter. 
Are we then committed to a dualism of mind as one 
entity and the objective Universe, or the reality which 
it represents, as another? At first sight this would 
appear to be the conclusion. 

Now we find, in reading the “ Synthetic Philosophy,” 
that its author uses the word phenomena in a wider 
sense than that above indicated; and official philoso¬ 
phers have declared the whole Spencerian system in¬ 
valid because of what they call the confusion which 
enters into Spencer’s use of this word. The word phe¬ 
nomenon, they say, refers only to the appearances of 
objective things, and it is a misuse of the term to 
speak of phenomena of mind, mind being that to which 
phenomena are presented. Herbert Spencer, we are 
assured, begs the whole question by his illegitimate use 
of the word phenomenon in two totally distinct and 
irreconcilable meanings. 

Now when an ephemerid accuses an immortal of con¬ 
fusion and incoherence, the chances are pretty high 
that the critic has not fully acquainted himself—either 
through carelessness, incapacity, or lack of desire— 
with the object of his attack. Spencer’s use of the 
word phenomena, as applicable to what we know both 
of matter and of mind, is a deliberate and logical appli¬ 
cation of his conception of reality. To him the reality of 
the perceiving mind and the reality underlying that 
which it perceives are not two realities but one. To 
quote his own words, the unknowable power of which 
all objective phenomena are the manifestation is the 
same power that wells up in ourselves in the form of 
consciousness. The Ultimate Reality, both of mind 
and matter, is therefore one. 

It may be said, of course, that this is simply cutting 
the Gordian knot. Apart from our wish to arrive at 
a Unity, what evidence have we that the Power under¬ 
lying stars and trees and dust is identical with the 
Power that produces the consciousness to which these 
things are made manifest ? And if we take the adult 
human consciousness and study it without inquiry as 
to its origin, we may well decline to recognise any com¬ 
munity of origin between it and the Reality that under¬ 
lies a piece of “ dead ” rock, or even what Wordsworth, 
with poetic insight, calls the “ living air.” But if we 
recognise the psychology which Spencer revealed, and 
apply the law of evolution to an adult human con¬ 
sciousness, seeking to explain it by a study of the con¬ 
sciousness of a new-born or unborn child, of a dog, or 
aa amoeba, we come to a different conclusion. We find 
that the ignorant and contemptuous distinction be¬ 
tween living and “ brute ” matter has utterly broken 
down. We can trace the rudiments of a perceiving 


consciousness not merely in the embryo of a man, but 
in any one of the millions of white blood-cells that* 
circulate in that embryo’s blood. We discover that 
“ brute matter,” ingested as food by a sentient organism, 
may pass to its brain and take its temporary place a? 
the material constituent of that organ with which the 
more obvious forms of consciousness are inseparably 
associated. Thus reflecting, we have little difficulty in 
seeing good reason to believe that the Unknowable 
Reality which underlies the phenomena of objective 
things is identical with that which underlies the phe¬ 
nomena of mind; and that the Rig-Veda was right in 
its assertion, many millennia old, that “ the real is one.” 

Spencer arrived independently at this conclusion, and 
gave it a certainty and a proof which it never before 
possessed, but ere the tubercle bacillus claimed the 
greatest jew of our era, it left him time enough to for¬ 
mulate the same idea. Spencer has merely proved 
that which Spinoza had seen and asserted two centuries 
earlier—that mind and matter are but the correlative 
manifestations of one underlying Reality, of which 
mental and material phenomena are the revelations. 
The work of Spencer in the realm of ontology was the 
independent conception and establishment upon the 
evolutionary psychology of this thought of the God- 
intoxicated Spinoza, which Goethe might well declare to 
be the grandest, profoundest, and truest of all ages. 

• C. W. Saleeby. 


The Drama 


“The Liars Mr. W. B. Yeats 


T here are few modern comedies which do not show 
signs of wear when revived after a few years’ 
rest, of which select company one is “ The 
Liars” by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to examine it with some care, so 
that we may note in what qualities lies its vitality, and 
an instructive contrast may be drawn between this piece 
and another live comedy, “ The School for Scandal.” 
The latter is utterly heartless, bloodless, unhuman; 
were it otherwise Joseph would become a blackguard, 
Charles a cad and Lady Teazle a nameless person; as 
it is we spectators—or readers—do not for a moment 
look upon the characters in this play as human beings, 
but watch them at play, as we might a set of living 
chessmen, and we laugh at wit, which if spoken by 
men and women would be too bitter to be sweet. 


It is otherwise with “ The Liars,” there the characters 
are all very human, Sir Christopher Deering, the man- 
of-the-world with a heart, Edward Falkner, the 
enthusiastic young soldier who thinks the world would 
be well lost for a woman—even a married woman, 
Gilbert Nepean, the husband who forgets that a man 
should be a lover to his wife, Freddie Tatton who is 
henpecked because he has not spirit to be cock-of-the- 
walk, Dolly Coke, young, pretty, witty and willing to 
help a lame woman over a hedge, and Lady Jessica 
Nepean, who wants to be loved, if not by her husband 
then by some one else. 


No serious problem is touched; the divorce court does 
not loom large, but is an unsubstantial shadow in the 
background; the intrigue is mirthful, leaving no sour 
taste on the palate, and the long arm of coincidence is 
not' stretched too far. But all these merits may be 
summed up in just this—“ The Liars ” is human and 
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witty. Based not upon any matter of passing manners 
or upon lasting morals, but upon living human nature; 
all we of the audience understand these folk on the stage, 
and as far as is necessary sympathise with them and 
laugh at and with them. An admirable comedy, of 
Mr. Jones’ best manner; would that he always did 
himself justice. 

How admirably acted too. Sir Charles Wyndham 
makes an amiable, pleasant fellow of a man that a less 
accomplished actor might turn into a bore. Miss Mary 
Moore is at her very best, and her best is of the very 
best, as Lady Jessica; a graceful, winning figure that 
lingers in the memory. All of the others are good, but 
I may especially mention Miss Sarah Brooke as Dolly 
Coke, Mr. Eille Norwood as Gilbert Nepean, a thankless 
part, the more so the better it is played, and Mr. Alfred 
Bishop as Dolly’s dull husband. A rich comedy ripely 
acted. Our actors of to-day shine in comedy when the 
characters thereof have a touch of humanity in them; 
they fail often enough in old comedy because they 
endeavour to insinuate human nature where none is. 
Every age has its own comedy, which lives when good 
from age to age; but the difficulty comes when we seek 
for the actors of comedies of the past. By the way, why 
does not Mr. Lewis Waller play Charles Surface for us ? 


he is eventually turned out by the justly incensed 
Superior for blasphemy and insubordination. Paul has 
by this time made up his mind that it is his imperative 
duty to pull the world to pieces, to live in sacking, and 
upon the proceeds of begging; and the play ends with 
a serio-comic martyrdom instead of with Paul’s confine¬ 
ment in an asylum. 

Of course, Mr. Yeats has aimed at mysticism and not 
at reality, but he has so hopelessly muddled up the two 
and his knowledge of stage-craft is so immature that 
the result is chaos and dreariness. Mr. Yeats can do 
better than this, if only he would not be afriad of being 
somewhat like other men. Abnormality is not origin¬ 
ality, nor can the latter be attained by effort. As for 
the actors, I could only pity them their heavy burden, 
and will content myself by mentioning the capital per¬ 
formances of Mr. Blake Adams as a tinker and of Mr. 
Harcourt Williams as Father Jerome, at first Paul’s 
friend, but eventually showing himself sensible enough 
to wash his hands of his antics. Then after the play we 
came out into the fresh air and sunshine, and found the 
world not altogether displeasing, the bad taste of Mr. 
Yeats’ sermon soon left our mouths, and we felt content 
to be as other men, not altogether good, not, I hope, 
altogether evil. 


A new play in three acts, by “ George Paston,” “ The 
Pharisee’s Wife,” will be produced at a special matinee 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre on Tuesday, July 12, by 
Mr. Graham Brown, who will be assisted by Miss Madge 
McIntosh, Miss Darragh, and Mr. Aubrey Smith. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats believes that the world is out of 
joint, and to put it right has preached us a sermon on 
the text, ‘‘Where there is nothing, there is God”; at 
least such seems to me to be the five-act production by 
the Stage Society at the Court Theatre early this week. 
But the stage is not a pulpit, moral lessons can be drawn 
from any fine, human play, but a dramatic work—at 
any rate one intended for the stage—is not a proper 
vehicle for preachments. The central figure of Mr. 
Yeats’ piece is Paul Ruttledge, with whom we can have 
no sympathy, although we may feel pity for him, as we 
always do for the weak-minded. Paul is living in Ire¬ 
land, does not appreciate his relatives and neighbours, 
at which we cannot wonder, so instead of departing to a 
more congenial society he assumes the rags of a tinker 
tramp and proceeds to demoralise the whole neighbour¬ 
hood by standing free drinks to all and sundry. Truly 
I could not feel any interest in so impracticable a 
person or in his prosings, which sounded like would-be 
poetry gone astray; Mr. Yeats has grossly caricatured 
the gentry, and equally grossly overdrawn the 
peasantry, thus at once destroying what little interest 
his theme might have had. 

It is quite conceivable that a striking play could be 
written round a Borrow, who, hating the restraints and 
conventionalities of Society (with a big or little S), takes 
to the “ road,” eventually discovering, as most of us do, 
that there's something good in all classes. But Paul is 
simply a maniac, and behaves as such ; he weds in tinker 
fashion a tinker maid whom he has known for about ten 
minutes, he preaches endless sermons, which his wife 
enjoys because she cannot understand them: neither 
could I, but I did not enjoy them. Then Paul, as the 
result of exposure, is attacked by rheumatism, deserts 
his wife in a casual way, enters a monastery, from which 


Art 


The Training of an Artist —II 


W E will imagine that a young fellow can with¬ 
stand the art-hunger no longer—and what 
a hunger it is! What should he do ? 
Well, if he be a very youngster, and wish to 
learn the tricks of his craftsmanship in England—mark 
you, I say learn his craftsmanship, for no man may 
teach him how to create art —he has to-day a cheap and 
easy method of learning how to draw from the antique 
at a large number of schools of art scattered throughout 
the country in connection with South Kensington. 
The schooling is excellent. And what is of immense 
value at these schools is the great fact that he will 
here realise that the craft of art is not confined to 


the painting of an easel picture, but extends to a 
hundred industries—in other words, that there is an 
immense and most profitable field open to craftsmanship 
and artistic invention. And he will realise that Hol¬ 


bein and Michel Angelo and Raphael and Diirer and 
Leonardo da Vinci and the rest put as much delight 
into the decoration of a cabinet, or a wall, or what not, 
as into a picture or statue. There is another school 
which is perhaps as valuable as any in which he shall 
pay fees—the splendid school that he should collect 
about him in the shape of prints and reproductions from 
the work of good artists, especially the great black-and- 
white artists, whose masterpieces he can procure from 
old magazines. The very collecting of these things will 
develop his taste beyond all the teaching of mere 
schools, and set him up standards of achievement. 
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We will imagine the boy’s hand trained to the extent 
that it draws the thing desired with such facility that he 
is not troubled with the detail of the handling—in fact, 
that he has acquired facility in the use of the simpler 
tools of his craft. He now proceeds to paint from the 
life. The Royal Academy, I believe, still draws from 
the antique—a sheer waste of time, as its students 
should begin with the life, and have passed the pre¬ 
liminary stage of art education now that the South 
Kensington schools teach it throughout the land. But 
a young fellow who has mastered drawing can go either 
to the Royal Academy Schools or may proceed to the 
life at South Kensington itself, or he may go to 
several excellent schools such as the Slade, or those that 
are under the direction of well-known artists. It is at 
this stage that his enthusiasm should be used to the 
most telling ends; and it is exactly at this stage that in 
England there is a tendency to give him a severe chill. 
At the Royal Academy the schools are visited by 
Academicians in rotation. This system has certain 
advantages of freshness of view and of freedom from 
cast-iron teaching; it has also certain grave defects— 
the students never get the enthusiastic attitude of 
pupillage towards their chosen leader that they have 
in France. But of the virtues and vices of the R.A. 
Schools I will treat at greater length next week. 


There is on view at Obach’s Gallery, in Bond Street, 
a work of art which is now world-famed—the cele¬ 
brated Peacock Room by Whistler. I am glad to hear 
that it has been bought by an American; and much 
as we must all regret its passing out of England, it 
seems right that America should possess so exquisite 
an example of its exquisite son. The beauty of the 
central shutter is a thing that no lover of art can 
afford to miss seeing. 

Correspondence 

“ The Living Mantle of God ” 

Sib,— If I was wrong in viewing Mr. Saleeby’s article 
as special pleading for theology, your estimable contributor 
is himself largely to blame for the misapprehension. At 
the outset, he refers to the “ materialist ” and the “ notorious 
Haeckel,” and concludes with an allusion to the “ fool ” who 
ventured to suggest the theory of a “ fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” Now, this is just the language one expects from a 
“ counsel for creeds,” but it is not the language of either 
science or philosophy. Mr. Saleeby admits that he is “ not 
aware of any theological dogma that can be reconciled with 
science.” Very good; then I conclude he rejects theology 
root and branch; but, if he does, whence his rage against 
Professor Haeckei and the others ? In the cool atmosphere of 
scientific controversy disputants do not usually employ 
theological Billingsgate such as “ notorious ” and kindred 
epithets. Haeckel may be “ notorious ” in the interested view 
of the orthodox, just as the “ materialist ” is an abandoned 
person and the unfortunate “ fortuitous ” theorist a “ fool ” 
from the same jaundiced outlook. To those who judge at all 
fairly, however, Haeckel is, at worst, a little shaky in 
Church history, and not exceptionally learned in philosophy; 
but in those chapters of his “ Welt-Rathsel ” dealing with his 
own special province he is unassailable, and here alone he 
has sufficiently routed theology. 

I am not briefed, however, for either Haeckel or his 
monistic theory; indeed, I regard the latter as much too 
dogmatic to command assent—a view which Mr. Robert 
Christie's paper in the April “ Contemporary ” goes far 
towards confirming. 


Then, Mr. Saleeby says we are to be happy “ because then 
are good women in the world,” and so forth. This is the 
language of the extreme optimist. If there are good women 
in the world, the reverse is equally true; there is too much 
that is base and silly and mean, too much ugliness and 
shabbiness about the “ living mantle of God ” for the cool 
observer to be greatly impressed by that piece of poetic 
drapery. Still, the extreme pessimistic view is not justified. 
Both that and the too rosy opinion have their origin partly 
in an exaggerated idea of man's importance in the scheme of 
things and partly in the desire for individual immortality. 

We have done much, it is true—some of us—by way of 
painting pictures, writing poetry, training the atmosphere 
to vibrate harmonically, to say nothing of scientific triumphs 
in the direction of reducing space and time; but, after all, 
what insignificant creatures we are relatively to the universe ! 
We are small compared with the planet we inhabit; but 
when we proceed to compare that planet with Jupiter, 
Saturn, &c., and find it to be a fifth-rate attendant of a 
third-class star; and, further, that the Solar system itself 
is but a point in the universe, so tiny, in fact, that the 
Orion Nebula might engulf thousands such in utter in¬ 
significance ; when we contemplate all this, we lose somewhat 
of our belief in the majesty of the “ lord of creation.” 

All this is, in moderation, a useful antidote to a too 
luxuriant optimism; though, in excess, it becomes the poison 
of pessimism. The middle course, as ever, is the safest. 
We should use this existence with a view to utilising its 
utmost possibilities for happiness all round, if the phrase 
may be permitted. Make the best of this life, and if there 
is another—which, despite the fashionable pessimism of the 
age thereanent, is quite possible—make the best of that too. 

Archdeacon Sinclair’s optimism, which has found favour 
with Mr. Saleeby, is all very well so long as one refrains from 
“ looking backward.” It may please those lucky people who 
chance to be living in the year 19004—when tardy evolution 
has achieved Utopia—but it is no use to struggling men in 
the twentieth century. Furthermore, how shall we acquit 
“God,” or Nature, of culpability in regard to the irremedi¬ 
able sorrow inflicted on our kind in the laboured achievement 
of the Utopian result? Are myriads to perish in the wilder¬ 
ness, and a mere handful alone attain the promised land ? 
Mr. H. G. Wells has told us much to the same effect; of 
men and women who, “ in the good time coming,” shall stand 
upon our planet and “ reach out their hands amidst the 
stars.” All very pleasant, of course—for those fortunates of 
the future. But it is singularly poor comfort for those who 
fall short of that millennium. 

The optimist does not see life whole. Picture him strolling 
through a grove some sultry afternoon. Across his path 
millions of ants are passing in tireless activity, so that, if he 
would, he cannot avoid treading upon many of them. His 
path is strewn with pain and death; cries of anguish going 
up through the herbage and dying into silence ere they over¬ 
top the ferns. Oblivious our optimist wanders gaily home 
to tea, his careless heart overflowing with the joy of living 
in this best of all possible worlds.—Yours, Ac. 

J. B. Wallis. 

[This letter has been held over owing to pressure on space in 
recent issues.— Ed.] 


The Praise of Shakespeare 

Sir »—May I venture to suggest in regard to your review 
of “The Praise of Shakespeare,” by Mr. C. E. Hughes (not 
“ C. G.”), that there is a “particular reason” for its com¬ 
pilation among the very arguments you advance against it ? 
“The unlearned,” you say, “must take this fact for 
granted” (i.e., that Shakespeare’s greatness was fully recog¬ 
nised in his lifetime). Now that is the very thing that the 
unlearned (and I among them) do not do. Until I saw 
Mr. Hughes’ book I had no idea that anything had been 
written about Shakespeare while he was alive, and the 
extracts in the book—notably that from Francis Meres, dated 
1596, and Weever’s sonnet, dated 1599—gave me a very 
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pleasant surprise. I feel certain from a personal acquaint¬ 
ance with a few of them that there are very many others 
whose knowledge of the history of Shakespeare’s reputation 
and whose interest in the subject are equal to my own, and 
it seems to me that it was largely for such students as 
myself, and not for the learned, that Mr. Hughes’ collection 
was prepared. 

The book has another interesting, if not very valuable, 
feature. It enables one to discover exactly what most of the 
great men who have lived since Shakespeare’s time thought 
of him. A love of literature is fostered by exchange of 
opinion, and this book helps one,-.so to speak, to exchange 
one’s views on Shakespeare with;some of the greatest men of 
letters who have ever lived.—Yours, Ac. 

A Humble Student. 

Illustrated Fiction 

Sib, —-May I add one word to'E. G. O.’s excellent para¬ 
graphs on “Dickens and his illustrators”? Whore Phiz 
and Cruikshank fail so lamentably is in their lack of sym¬ 
pathy. No illustrator of the works of Charles Dickens can 
possibly satisfy the lovers of those works unless he be 
brimful of sympathy.—Yours, &c. A. F. Whyte. 

Secret Drawers 

Sib, —May I add a curious circumstance with regard to a 
secret drawer which was mentioned to me by a lady lately 
deceased ? 

This lady came some years ago into possession of a house 
which was called “ Canning House,” and had been occupied 
by Canning. (I mean, of course, the Prime Minister.) 

She had occasion to send for repairs an old cabinet which 
had been in his possession. 

It came back with a secret drawer disclosed. On the floor 
of this drawer were list bands such as our grandfathers used 
to confine papers under. When the drawer was returned to 
the lady she remarked that the list bands were still arched 
upwards, with a space between the centre of the arches and 
the floor of the drawer. 

From this she told me that she drew at the time an 
inference, which I still think the only inference compatible 
with the fact. She said she was convinced that the drawer 
had recently held papers, and that they had been removed 
by one of the workmen who had disclosed the drawer. 

Why should they be removed ? She said that, since the 
owner was Canning, and as a good deal of personal bribery 
still went on in his time, she believed the drawer to have 
held bank notes. I cannot recollect whether she simply asked 
if anything was in the drawer and received the answer “ No,” 
or whether she never mentioned the matter to him who 
returned the drawer. At all events, even if she asked the 
one simple question, she determined to say no further word 
about it, as she could prove nothing, and to say a word on 
such a matter without proof was of all things most un¬ 
pleasant. 

But I think it is incontestable that nothing but the recent 
presence of matter beneath could account for the upward 
arching of list bands. And it would not occur to a mere 
workman to force down the bands.—Yours, &c. Infebens. 

Turner’s “Liber Studiorum ” 

Sib, —While Messrs. Newnes have laid lovers of Turner 
under an obligation by their reprint of his “ Liber Studi¬ 
orum,” they have surely given cause of offence in the arrange¬ 
ment of the plates. Why depart from the order of the parts 
as issued by the master himself ? 

Stopford Brooke’s “ Notes ” ought to be read side by side 
with the reprint, but the helter-skelter order of the plates 
makes the task unnecessarily annoying.—Yours, Ac. 

Percy L. Babington. 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 

Question* and Answer* for this column must be addressed to The Editor, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art. Musio and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of referenoe; this is not an information bureau. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will bo 
awarded weekly for the two DeBt Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “ * Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prises will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of the greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prise-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prise-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 6/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prise more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Von-adlierenoe to the rules and regulations off “ Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

The contributions of E.D. and 31.0. IF. are inadmissible as they do not 
comply with the rule requiring full name and address. S. Hale (Catford) 
encloses an original translation of a poem, which is no reply to the 
question asked. 

NOTE. 

Our Perverse Calendars. 


It has been pointed out that our present calendar for 1904 pairs off with 
that of 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s decease ; but there is the difference 
of style. To illustrate this I submit the following brief abstract:— 


Oli» Style. A.D. 1616. New Style. 


Jan. 1—Mo. 
Feb. 1—Th. 

„ 28—W. 

„ 29—Biscx. 
Mar. 1—Fr. 


Apl. 


29— Good Friday. 

30— Saty. 

31— East or Day. 
1—Monday. 

3—Wed. 


„ 23—7 'll. St. Goorge.* 


Jan. 1—Friday, as in 1C04. 

Feb. 1—Mo. ‘ 

„ 28—Sun. 

.. 21*—M. 

Mar. 1—Tu. 

„ 29—Tu. 

„ 30—W. 

31—Th. 

Apl. 1—Good Friday, as in 1904. 
„ 3—Easter Day*. „ 

„ 23—£«(., St. George,* „ 


* Death of Shakespeare. 

But the week days differ, so it is undesirable to enforce a coincidence. 
There is only one way to equate the month and week days, that is by 
adopting a simplified calendar of thirteen months, each with twenty-eight 
days, all commencing on Monday and ending on Sunday, our seventh day 
of rest. The exceptional day in leap year and the odd 365th day to be 
left uncounted, and treated as general holidays.—A. Hall. 


Questions 

Chaucer—Fr i dat.— 

Bight as the Friday aothly for to telle, 

Now it schyneth, now it rev net h faste. 

(Chaucer. “ Knighte’s Tale,” 1. 676.) 

Is the origin of this superstition known or is it elsewhere alluded to?— 
Eleanor Horc (Dublin). 

9|( ** To Telescope.”— Is there any other word applied with exactly the 
same structure as that of the verb “to telescope’ 1 ? In this the action of 
the thing from which the word is borrowed is taken to represent the 
effect, while the word itself has reference only to the purpose and nature 
of the thing. A similar instance would be “to concertina,” but I can 
think of no other word in recognised usage.— M.J. 

# *' G°i> Bless You ! "—Is there any foundation in fact for the saying 
that “no one is nearer death than when they sneeze,” and does the 
exclamation “ God bless you! ” so often made when a person sneezes, 
spring from some idea of warding off danger?— E. C. M. Leeds. 

“ The Man in the Street.” —Could any of your readers give me the 
definite origin of the well-known phrase “The man in the street”? I 
find that it is used by Emerson in nis essay on self-reliance. Was he the 
originator?— H.O.E. (Stockport). 

Answers 


The ih Tb* Spectatob.”—T he identification of Catharina, 

widow of William Boeyey. E«q., of Flaxley Abbey, with Addiaon’a Widow 
l», I believe, somewhat elaborated in Mr. A. W. Crawley Boeyey', •• The 
Perverse \V idow” (Longmans, 1898). That book should be supplemented 
by Mr. R. E. H. Dukes pamphlet, “Reflections on the Character and 
Doings of the Sir Roger de Coverley of Addison,” published by Elliot 
k #°c£ 1900. Mr. Duke finds in Richard Duke, of Bulford, the original 

of Sir Roger; and shows that he and Mrs. Boevev were very probably 
acquainted, by reason of family connection, “ though Flaxley in Glouces¬ 
tershire seems a long way from Bulford in Wilts.*' '—J.C.L.C. (Lancaster 
Mass.). 


“Ellesmere” is a chief character in Sir Arthur Helps’ "Friends in 
Council. He has once loved Gretchen, a perfectly good German girl 
engaged to one of her own class. In making a speech in Parliament on 

the : - Convention (the dash is the author's-Helps’) he has Gretchen 

in Ins mind.— r.M,. (Malvern). 
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Literary Notes 


W hear that the late Duke of Cambridge left a number 
I of volumes of a carefully written diary, full of 
JL interesting matter. His Majesty the King has 
given permission for their publication, subject, of 
course, to the necessary revision. 


greater stories which are lacking in too much of 
the work of to-day. But then Hawthornes are few 
and far between. The writer of the article from which 
I quote later on overestimates the “ fairy ” strain 



The first volume of “ Epochs of Irish His¬ 
tory ” will be “ Pagan Ireland,” by Miss 
Eleanor Hull, and the second, “ Early Chris¬ 
tian Ireland,” by the same writer, will be 
followed by “ Ireland under the Northmen.” 
The volumes are primarily intended for 
young folk, and the larger part of the first 
two has in fact been given in the form of 
lectures to classes of young Irish people. 


A propos of the Hundred Best Books, the 
“ Book Monthly ” asks “ What would lists 
of the Second-Best Hundred Books, or of the 
Hundred Most Popular Books, be like 1 ” 
What, indeed ? Or perhaps someone will 
compile for us a list of the Hundred Worst 
Books', though it would be wise to exclude 
living . authors. The simple truth of the 
whole thing is that every reader must select 
for himself—or herself—those books which 
make the closest personal appeal, and need 
not feel bound to read all the works of all 
the authors who are household names. It 
would be interesting to take one hundred 
educated, fairly well read people and to find 
out how many of them had read, say, “ The 
Faerie Queen,” “ Paradise Lost,” any of 
Burke’s works, and any of Mr. George Mere¬ 
dith’s novels. The result would probably be 
startling. : 


I question whether Hawthorne is much 
read in this country; “ The Scarlet Letter ” 
is known by name to most people, but 
personally I know 1 of few who have read 
it. Yet Hawthorne is, on the whole, the 
finest fruit so far of American literature, 
and it is to be hoped that the interest 
aroused in the man by the centenary of his 
birth may extend to his works. In these 
days of strenuous fiction it is wholesome and 
refreshing to turn back to such a writer as 
Hawthorne; he did not neglect the depths of human 
nature, but there is a freshness and purity in his 


LATE MR. G. F. WATTS IN HIS STUDIO, LIMNERSLEASE, 
FEBRUARY 1896 

[From the Faster Art Annual, l*i«6 ( Virtue'] 

in Hawthorne’s writings, yet there is much truth in 
this: 
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“ Fancy and Truth stood each by the cradle of Haw¬ 
thorne a hundred years ago; but Fancy came five 
minutes earlier to the christening, else had she never 
gotten the advantage. There are passages in the Note¬ 
books to prove that he could have rivalled Zola on his 
own ground, had he chosen to do so. We have only to 
compare the description of the drowned girl whose body 
he helped to find with the description of the finding of 
the body of Zenobia, to see that, if he withheld, in a 
work destined for the public eye, those details which 
Realists adore, it was for reasons other than because he 
had not observed them. When he was writing for him¬ 
self, Truth got the upper hand. She makes the sober 
pages of the Note-books to certain people in certain 
moods even more delightful than those which Hawthorne 
meant that they should read.” 


When we take into account the large number of 
serious magazines and reviews which are now published 
it is matter for wonder that the standard of merit of the 
articles in them is maintained so high. In “ The 
Monthly Review ” there is a curious paper upon “ The 
Questionable Shapes of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” which is 
full of suggestion if not of conviction. Here are some 
quaint remarks upon philanthropists and the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance ”: 

“ The philanthropist is a modern development; there 
are no philanthropists in Shakespeare. Society is on 
his side—one reason, probably, why poets are not. His 
fellow mortals, the poets excepted, admire, adore, are 
ready to do everything but imitate him. Women will 
imitate and even marry him; but they die of the effort, 
inasmuch as they cannot kill that in themselves which 
belongs to the poets, and the poets are left lamenting 
over their graves and cursing the philanthropists.” 


There is a little-known periodical entitled “ Occa¬ 
sional Papers,” published (price 6d.) at 3 Lansdowne 
Crescent, Bournemouth, which should be well known. 
It is unconventional in many ways, also in many ways 
interesting. The issue for June contains several good 
pieces, notably a paper on ” Thomas Hardy and the 
Wessex Novels,” by Clive Holland. I should like to 
quote the whole of it, but, not being at liberty to do so, 
will content myself with the following passage, which 
will be of interest to those who study fiction topographi¬ 
cally : 

“ Although he has studied his characters and their 
background so closely that identification of the latter 
becomes a matter of no great difficulty to one well 
acquainted with the counties in which the scenes are 
laid, he has on occasion availed himself of the novelist’s 
privilege to idealise, and even sometimes to combine two 
or more places under one description. As an example, 
we have the Welland House—Lady Constantine’s 
home—of ‘ Two on a Tower,’ which is partly Char- 
borough House, near Winterborne, and partly an old 
mansion, now a farmhouse, near Millborne St. Andrew. 
In like manner the Column (the Tower of the story), 
which plays so important a part in the novel, is, as 
regards situation and surroundings, that standing 
within half a mile of the farmhouse in the midst of a 
tree-clad hill called Weatherbury Castle; while as regards 
architecture, formation, and accessibility it is rather the 
one placed on the rising ground amid the trees near 
Charborough. But in each of the Wessex novels the 
reader is kept within a definite sphere of action and 
interest, and, in consequence, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, the county of Dorset, so largely described, has 
come to be known as Wessex.” 


“ The Fortnightly ” this month is scarcely so inter¬ 
esting as usual, that is to say judged from The Academy 


standpoint. There is Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s paper on 
“ The Humanity of Shakespeare,” which says again what 
oft was said before, and an amusing article by Mrs. John 
Lane on the Temporary Power wielded by Minor 
Officials. Perhaps some day this writer will give us a 
paper upon the Temporary Fame of Minor Poets, 
Novelists and Critics, which, however, for her peace sake 
had best be left unsigned. 


Mr. Stanley Weyman, who in his story “ The Long 
Night ” made use of incidents in the history of 
Geneva, has received a gratifying present from several 
prominent citizens of that city in the shape of an address 
and a bronze statuette of Calvin. The Author quotes 
two paragraphs from the address, of which I append the 
second: 

“ The statuette of Calvin is no unbecoming ornament 
for the writing table of one whose works, like yours, are 
founded on that vast Anglo-Saxon influence which has in 
every part of the world cherished the religious and 
political views of the Reformer, views of faith and 
liberty which have become for you the foundation and 
the inspiration of your art.” 


A remarkable story is told in the life of Colum 
Wallace, whose poems have just been published by the 
Gaelic League in Dublin. He was born, it is said, in 
1796, and lived as mason and sawyer in various parts of 
Ireland for a century. About three years ago his second 
wife died, and he was forced to take refuge in the Work- 
house of Oughterard, in County Galway, whence, on 
August 1, 1903, he was taken by the kindness of some 
readers of the Gaelic paper, “ An Claidheamh Soluis ”; 
and now, says his editor, he is living, hale and hearty, 
in a cottage in Oughterard, and has written an intro¬ 
ductory poem for the volume of his verse, published 
when he is aged 108. We are not told what evidence 
can be procured as to the real date of his birth; but 
even if the date given is not quite accurate, his story 
could not very well be matched in literary history. An 
Irish preface has been written for the little volume by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, who is particularly pleased with one 
of the poems, “ Abhran an tae ”—(“ The Song of Tea ”) 
—a dialogue spoken by a husband and wife, while they 
are picking potatoes, as to the relative merits of tobacco 
and tea, to which they are respectively enslaved. The 
rest of the poems—there are about twenty—are without 
any very peculiar merit; yet they have a good deal of 
the charm and simplicity that are to be found in most of 
the Gaelic poetry of the Irish peasantry. 


During the last year the National Gallery of Ireland 
has been more than doubled in size by the addition of 
fourteen new rooms for the exhibition of pictures, a 
library, and various offices connected with the work of 
the staff. A new catalogue has been issued recently on 
the plan adopted for the London National Gallery, and 
now forms an excellent guide to the collection. The 
policy of the directors has been, I believe, to procure 
the best pictures of less important painters rather than 
the less important pictures of the best painters; and the 
result more than justifies their method. Among the 
works that no visitor will forget are a curiously whim¬ 
sical violinist, by Raffaellino del Garbo—a picture that, 
though faded and discoloured, preserves an extraordi¬ 
nary charm—and a village school, by Jan Steen, which 
is full of character and humour. The section of the 
building devoted to the Historical and Portrait Gallery 
has peculiar local interest, and, with many portraits of 
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value, contains a number of plans and pictures that 
illustrate Dublin life in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Many interesting autographs are also ex¬ 
hibited. 

At the Commencements the other day, in Trinity 
College, Dublin, honorary degrees were conferred on 
Miss Jane Barlow, the well-known writer, and two other 
ladies. The occasion was an interesting one in the 
history of Irish University life, as it gave effect, for the 
first time in public, to the new rules by which women 
are admitted to nearly all degrees, examinations, and 
lectures in Trinity College. It may be added that at 
the Entrance Examination, which took place a few days 
earlier, a lady, Miss Olive Purser, came out in the 
highest place, beating her male competitors by a per¬ 
centage of four marks. It is not impossible that ladies 
may give Trinity College the new intellectual impetus, 
of which, some have said, it is rather in need. 

Those in search of a suitable memorial and account 
of the work of Mr. G. F. Watts could not do better than 
obtain a copy of the “ Art Annual ” (Easter, 1896), of 
which I believe a few copies remain, written by Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). The plates, in the copy by me, 
are very good, notably Love and Life and Hope. 


The second number of “ Arts and Crafts ” fully bears 
out the fine promise of the first: the interesting papers 
upon Modelling from Life, by Professor Lanteri, are 
concluded, a series of articles on the Training of our Illus¬ 
trator are commenced, and the illustrations are again 
excellent and practical. The art lover and student is in¬ 
deed well provided for now-a-days; “ The Connoisseur ” 
gives the first of a series on George Morland. The Man 
and the Painter, by Mr. Martin Hardie, well illustrated. 
The “ Burlington Magazine ” is, as usual, full of good 
matter and fine illustrations. 


Bibliographical 

T here are some excellent stories in Canon Tetley’s 
“ Old Times and New ” (Fisher Unwin), and 
very few of them are chestnuts. I recognise as 
old friends the anecdote of the Bishop and the 
watch (page 93) and the “ ab ovo usque ad mala ” jest 
(page 224) ; on page 308, also, there is a story about the 
“ Via Sacra ” which ought to be attributed, not vaguely 
to “ a Bencher,” but to Sir George Rose, of whom, on the 
following page, we have an anecdote (“ Service at home 
was good service ”) which is spoiled in the telling. Of 
Sir George—whose reputation as a wit is not one-tenth 
as great as it ought to be—Canon Tetley tells a story 
which is new to me: “ He was staying at a provincial 
hotel, and, hearing a good deal of noise below him, asked 
the waiter what was going on. The man replied that it 
was the annual dinner of the Pawnbrokers’ Association. 
‘ Ha! ’ cried Sir George, ‘ I thought I heard them -pledg¬ 
ing one another.’ ” Sir George’s wit was as ready as it 
was neat. Introduced to two young ladies named respec¬ 
tively Maria and Louisa, he bowed and said, “ Ah, yes! 
Marie-Louise—the sweetest pear I know! ” This, and 
other admirable quips, may be found by the judicious in 
the twenty-ninth volume of “ Macmillan’s Magazine ”— 
also, in a volume called “ Modern Anecdotes ” (1886). 

When the latest pension list came out, many probably 
would be puzzled by the inclusion in it of Miss Henrietta 


Keddie, whose identity with “ Sarah Tytler ” is known to 
few. Miss Keddie is in her sixty-eighth year, and has 
been doing literary work for at least forty-four years. 
Her first “ hit” was made in 1862, when she published 
her “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” which has run into 
many editions. The latest of these, I believe, appeared 
in 1898. Her most popular story, unquestionably, was 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” a tale describing “ woman’s 
lot in the great French Revolution.” This dates from 
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1865, and a new edition of it was issued so recently as 
1902. Next in popularity to this I should place “ The 
Huguenot Family,” “ St. Mungo’s City,” and “ Noblesse 
Oblige.” I cannot honestly say that Miss Keddie’s 
works have ever given me any intellectual satisfaction ; 
but I believe they have had a considerable vogue, and 
I am quite sure that their effect on their readers has 
invariably been wholesome. 

No doubt we shall have in due course a biography of 
George Frederick Wattsbut, in the meantime, he has 
not been without literary celebration. Eight years ago 
Miss Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) wrote the above- 
mentioned monograph on “ his life and work,” published 
by Virtue. Then came in 1901 a booklet by C. T. Bate¬ 
man in the “ Miniature Series of Painters,” followed 
last year by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan’s discourse on 
the “Life-Work ” of the artist. Still more recently we 
have had in the “ Little Books on Art ” series an account 
of the deceased master by Miss R. E. D. Sketchley. Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton has also written lately a little book in 
which Watts emerges occasionally from the cloud of 
Chestertonian reflections in which he is otherwise im¬ 
mersed. 

The Bookworm. 
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Loose Leaves 

New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost 
Gospel from Oxyrhynchus. Edited, with Transla¬ 
tion and Commentary, by Bernard P. Grenfell, 
D.Litt., and Arthur S. Hunt, D.Litt. With one 
Plate and the Text of the “ Logia ” discovered in 
1897. (Published for the Egypt Exploration Fund 
by Henry Frowde. Is. net.) 

It was in 1897 that on the site of the ancient city of 
Oxyrhynchus, 120 miles south of Cairo, was found, by 
the present collaborators, the fragment published by 
them under the title “ Sayings of Our Lord.” Resuming 
ia 1903 their labours on the same site, they were re¬ 
warded by two finds of no less importance. These are 
here printed with a transcription into cursive Greek 
script, in which the lacunas are coujecturally supplied, 
English translation and critical notes. 

The first is a collection of five Sayings introduced with 
the sentence: 

“ These are the (wonderful ?) words which Jesus the 
living (Lord) spake to . . . and Thomas, and he said 
unto (them),' Everyone that hearkens to these words 
shall never taste of death.” 

The first and fourth of the Sayings inscribed on the 
papyrus fragment are closely allied to sayings recorded 
in the canonical Gospels, and the editors have with 
obvious probability been able to supply the lacunae from 
parallel passages; but the second, third, and fifth are for 
the most part entirely new; and, though the general 
sense may be caught, the restorations are rather hazard¬ 
ous. Especially difficult is the second, which is also the 
most important. It is concerned with the doctrine of 
the Kingdom, and its purport, as it is ingeniously recon¬ 
structed here, is a double indication of the way (1) 
through the creature, and (2) by i nterior searching: the 
fowls of the air, the fishes of the sea draw men into it: 
yet it is within, and “ whoever shall know himself shall 
find it.” 

This fragment is probably contemporary with the 
“ Logia ” found in 1897, and the excavators are of 
opinion that the two fragments may be portions of a 
single work. The mention of the name of St. Thomas, 
the apostle, suggests the question whether we are to 
suppose, on the part of the writer, a post-resurrectional 
point of view. The fact that in the canonical Gospels 
St. Thomas is prominent only in connection with an 
incident in the great forty days naturally suggests 
such an hypothesis; but the editors reject it prin¬ 
cipally on the ground that the Gospel that bore his 
name was (so far as can be judged) a gospel of the 
sacred childhood. They think that the compiler, in 
making use of this name, intended no more than to 
imply that the ultimate authority for the record of 
these sayings was St. Thomas. With regard to date, 
the year 140, which they proposed as a probable 
terminus ad ijitem in the case of the “ Logia,” they 
suggest with still greater confidence in the case of the 
present collection. And they do not favour the hypo¬ 
thesis, advanced by some critics as an account of the 
earlier find, that the Sayings are extracts from one or 
more of the numerous extra-canonical gospels which are 
known to have circulated in Egypt in the second cen¬ 
tury ; rather they believe them to have been comprised 
in an independent collection. Both they incline to con¬ 
sider 


" fragments of our Lord’s Sayings in a form which 
has been influenced to some extent by the thought and 
literature of the apostolic and post-apostolic age, and 
which may well itself have influenced the Gospel of 
Thomas and perhaps others of the heretical Gospels, but 
which is ultimately connected in a large measure with a 
first-class source other than that of any of the Canonical 
Gospels.” 

They point out, further, that on this hypothesis the 
analogy of this collection has an obvious bearing on the 
question of the sources of the Synoptic Gospels, and that 
the mystical and speculative element in the early records 
of Christ’s sayings which found its highest and most 
widely accepted expression in St. John’s Gospel may 
well have been more general and less peculiarly Johan- 
nine than is generally taken for granted. 

The “ Fragment of a Lost Gospel ” is inscribed on 
eight pieces of a papyrus in roll form. The most inter¬ 
esting part of it is an account of a question put to our 
Lord by his disciples and the answer. Two interesting 
parallels to it are known. It may be convenient to 
present all three versions here in tabular form : 


fragment of a 

LOST GOSPEL. 

His disciples say 
unto Him, When 
wilt thou be mani¬ 
fest to us. and when 
shall we see thee !" 
He saith. When ye 
shall be stripped 
and not be a- 
shamed. 


GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO THE EGYPTIANS. 

When Salome 
asked when those 
things about which 
she questioned 
should be made 
known, the Lord 
said, When ye 
trample upon the 
garment of shame; 
when the two be¬ 
come one. and the 
male with the fe¬ 
male neither male 
nor female. 


SECOND EPISTLE OF 
CLEMENT. 

For the Lord 
himself beingasked 
by some one when 
his kingdom should 
come, said, 'When 
the two shall be 
one, and the out¬ 
side as the inside, 
and the male with 
the female neither 
male nor female. 


It is clear that the Gospel of which we have here a 
fragment, even if it is not to be identified either with 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians or with the col-' 
lection of Sayings used by the author of the Second 
Epistle of Clement, at least belongs to the same sphere 
of thought. It is of more importance to remark that 
it affords fresh ground for supposing that at least a 
kernel of truth is in the heart of the story—that our 
Lord did actually say something of the kind. It now 
takes its place among the better attested of the sayings 
ascribed to Him outside the New Testament. 

It only remains for us to acknowledge our apprecia¬ 
tion of the devotion of Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, and 
of the critical skill and acumen which they have brought 
to bear upon the difficult problems presented to them. 


The Poetry of Italy 

Naples. By A. and S. Fitzgerald. (Black. 20s. net.) 


“Naples lies like a shield between the land of Homer 
and of Virgil, of dim traditions and earth-bound mys¬ 
teries, and the land of whose history Vesuvius has 
silently kept the record.” So writes Mrs. Fitzgerald 
in this art book, in which the charm, the colour, and 
character of Naples are so vividly portrayed by Mr. 
Fitzgerald. The pages—pictures and text alike—are 
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sun-steeped, and glow across the cool green and grey of 
an English summer with the opulent splendour of that 
city, terraced above a Southern sea in the sinister smoke- 
cloud of Vesuvius. Naples has not the glamouring 
beauty of Venice of the Lagoons, nor the Renaissance 
artistry of Florence in its fair setting of the Val d’Arno. 
This classic and semi-Oriental town has a touch of the 
melodramatic in the sharp revulsions of its history, the 
complex and contradictory elements of its people, and 
the challenge of its superb location. It is full of con¬ 
trasts in its broad sea spaces, its narrow, sunless streets; 
its blue of cloudless skies, its pall of volcanic smoke; its 
mirth and misery, its cries for charity, its gifts of song 
and dance. Its climate has removed the barriers of 
walls, and the common people give out-of-door expres¬ 
sion to their pleasures and their passions, from the 
fluttering of a fan to the flash of steel. 

Unlike most books of tnis class, where the letterpress 
is but an accompaniment to the pictures, Mrs. Fitzgerald 
has shaped into fine literary form her impressions of 
Naples. There is perspective, colour, and harmony in 
her word-pictures of this bizarre and baffling town, with 
its Greek traditions, its Arab and Spanish influences, 
and the trail of memories of the dynasties which have 
claimed and lost its glorious sea-coast. Though the 
author has a scholar’s familiarity with her subject, she 
has refrained from many historical allusions and left 
her readers to wish that she had evoked with her creative 
touch the right Imperial figures of the Hohenstaufen 
line, the faithless Anjou House overtaken by avenging 
shadows, and the shaking Bourbons on their tottering 
throne. But much she has given: the Saint days of the 
churches, the deathless gods and drunken fauns of the 
Museum, the crudely-bright street crowds, the brass- 
bedecked donkeys of the decorated carts, the villas, 
gardens, and fountains. Space fails to consider her 
estimate of the Neapolitans; the poor, proud noblesse in 
their fetters of inherited ideas and ancient ceremonial; 
the bourgeoisie in their careless, uncultured comfort; 
and the merry, melancholy, mercurial people, swayed by 
the Church, the Lotto and the Camorra; avid of plea¬ 
sure, averse from work, disowning the heritage of their 
past, but vaguely sympathetic towards the progressive 
movements of the day. 

Along the road from Naples to Castellamare we have 
glimpses of the high-perched towns and mouldering 
mediaeval towers, as that of Torre del Greco, whose coral 
trade so binds Africa and Italy that the atmosphere is 
exotic and Eastern. Against Pompeii, keeping in its 
silent streets of centuries’ death the very smile and 
colour-flush of life, we have Sorrento in its summer 
aspect, with sun-smitten blue waters, fragrance of 
orange-groves and sensuous fulness of joy. Paestum 
gives another beauty with the Greek temples lifting their 
columns from the desolation of the marsh against the 
sailless sea. Amalfi stirs wistful memories with its 
picture of the terrace of the Cappucini Hotel—known to 
us as the Monks’ Walk—remembered in sunset’s crimson 
flooding and the moon’s white tides. The author flashes 
on us the ancient greatness of Amalfi, with its fleet 
riding in its harbour waiting wind to fill its sails for 
assault on its fierce rival Salerno. The islands, Ischia 
under its tragic shadow, and Capri beloved of sun and 
artists, are portrayed with individual charm. 

The pictures would require a long review to do 
them justice—charming in conception and admirable in 
execution: street views, sea vistas, cathedral interiors, 
bits framed in leafy pergolas, palms, olives, and olean¬ 
ders, old gates and fountains, with figure studies of 
beggars, bersaglieri and dancers. 


The book is Italian from the twinkling of its fire-flies 
in the purple night to the illimitable blue of its summer 
skies. 

L. Studdiford McChesney. 

Religious Morocco 

The Shaiks of Morocco in the XVIth Century. 

By T. H. Weir. (Morton : Edinburgh.) 

A volume difficult to classify. No enlightenment comes 
from the title-page, but the introduction states that 
“ these sketches . . . are from the pen of a contemporary 
writer . . . IBN ASKAR ” (sic). But the manner in 
which we receive them from his pen is not indicated, and 
throughout the reader is left uncertain whether he is 
perusing Ibn Askar or his “ Editor-translator,” since 
the disjointedness of the bibliographical notes of which 
the work consists has been " obviated, and the interest 
of the tale enhanced, by stringing the sketches upon the 
thread of the history of the period ” (Intr. p. xliv.). 
The outcome is therefore rather a series of anecdotes 
compiled from Ibn Askar than a translation of his 
“ Dauhat En-nashir,” written about 1575, and pub¬ 
lished last in Fez in 1891. A straightforward transla¬ 
tion with notes would have been of greater value. 

These anecdotes relate to the “ holy men ” with whom 
the writer, himself a kadi, had come in contact; forming 
one of the many such Mohammedan “ Lives of the 
Saints.” To the general reader the interest lies in the 
pictures of the little-known religious life of Islam con¬ 
veyed thereby, Mr. Weir’s introduction to which is emi¬ 
nently practical and apposite. Without this, indeed, the 
volume would be “ caviare to the general,” but with it 
the danger lies in its conveying an impression that the 
Moors are a more deeply religious people than they are. 
All, it is true, most highly reverence the class described, 
both alive and dead, but a very small proportion is 
moved to sit at their feet. They and their disciples 
are, however, by no means a negligible quantity, for 
to a great extent they sway the nation. It is only when 
they come in contact with a really strong, self-seeking 
Muslim that they fail, and hasten to fall into line. They 
are necessarily the most bigoted and narrow-minded of 
the people, since their “ education ” is confined to the 
verbal study of the Koran and its commentaries, every¬ 
thing outside the pale of which is taboo. “ Clearly,” as 
Mr. Weir puts it: 

“ Any one who has spent some ten years of the most 
precious years of his life in committing a book to memory 
must either believe that that book contains the sum of 
human knowledge, or else that he has wasted his life.” 

That the latter alternative is not entertained is shown 
by the devotion of several times as many years to arriv¬ 
ing at an understanding of that volume, the object being 
not to obtain information, 

“ Although that is implied, but to produce an elevated 
and semi-ecstatic condition of mind; and the knowledge 
of God which is hoped for is not so much a mental or 
sensuous perception as a sense of union of soul with God. 
Union with God (T Visdl) is the highest aim of the 
mystic, and he who attains to a sense of it is said to 
‘know God,’ or simply to hnoic.” 

But all this study is not essential to this end, as 
witness the ward or motto of a female saint buried near 
Laraiche, whose merit consisted in her successful prayer 
that from a beauteous damsel she might be transformed 
into a hideous negress, in order that she might attend 
on one of these holy men, her natural form returning 
at night—“ God knows Maimonah and Mai'monali knows 
God.” “ Throw away thy book, and dig in the soil of 
thy soul,” says one of the worthies quoted. 
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There is nothing, of course, unique in this teaching, 
common to most, if not to all, religions, but its Moham¬ 
medan form is perhaps less known than others. Mr. 
Weir translates trisdl in one place AT-ONE-MENT 
(tic), but in this he is hardly justified, as it really means 
corporate union, or as the Christian phrase is, com¬ 
munion. The title of El Jazuli’s “ Dalil el Khairat ” 
would also be better rendered “ Guide to ” than “ signs 
of ” “ Good Works.” An acquaintance with Morocco 
would have prevented such a blunder as Sheeazmah for 
Shiadhmah, as though the Moors had a Persian instead 
of an Arab pronunciation. The gate of Tetuan called 
“ Rabooz ” is really “ Bab Ramooz.” 

Impressed, apparently, by the Arab method of 
writing books from right to left, the editor has so 
arranged his appendices, the chronological order of the 
genealogical tables being D, B 2, and B 1! At one point 
the first is confused, two or three individuals appearing 
twice in different branches : and another Oriental trait 
is giving the years of the deaths of Ameers instead of 
their dates of accession. One or two Scotticisms betray 
the nationality of the translator, as “ to lift a deposit ” 
and putting books “ past,” while in a work of lasting 
interest it seems rather out of place to read that in com¬ 
parison with so-and-so “ the difference between a free- 
trade and a protectionist-country is a mere bagatelle.” 
But these and others that might be noted are trifling 
blemishes in what is after all a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of a little-known people, though 
the publisher has done his worst by printing it on a 
species of blotting-paper with untrimmed edges which 
need to be cut over the waste-paper basket. When will 
this barbaric practice die out 1 Budgett Meakin. 

Studies in the Religion of Israel. By the Rev. 

L. A. Pooler, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6 s.) 

“ Some time ago,” writes Canon Pooler in his prefatory 
note, “ one of my Sunday-school teachers said to me, 
‘ Will you tell me what is the Priests’ Code ? ’ I asked 
her how she had heard of it. She replied that she had 
been reading about it in a magazine article.” Mr. 
Pooler, like a wise clergyman, decided that it was about 
time that some one should give to the intelligent 
Sunday-school teacher, as a class, an opportunity of 
learning what the Priests’ Code is; and, further, to set 
out, as clearly as the nature of the subject admits, the 
general results of criticism as applied to the books of the 
Old Testament. We think that, from the point of view 
of the best interests of the Church and of Christian 
faith, he has been well advised. It is not easy to 
imagine any system less apt to preserve among the 
people the reverence for the Bible which is a tradition 
of the race, than that of “ economy.” The broad out¬ 
lines of the processes by which the historical books have 
been gradually built up, the origins of the Jewish race, 
and the development of their religious beliefs in the 
interplay of reason and poetic insight that guided this 
people of singular religious instinct swiftly, through 
the phases of natural religion, beyond the realm of 
phenomena to the very threshold of the Real, are more 
in harmony with the other branches of knowledge into 
which the modern child is inducted, and so are more 
impressive than Jewish history in the form, for instance, 
in which it is narrated by the excellent Dr. Maclear of 
our boyhood. 

Mr. Pooler starts from Babylonia and Egypt; he tells, 
of course, something of the Code of Hammurabi and 
the Tell-el-Amarna tablets. The composite authorship 
of the Mosiac books is explained in a way which, so far 
as the general outline is concerned, must throw a flood 


of light upon many a vaguely felt difficulty; at the same 
time, the main end is kept still in view, for Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism is valuable “ only so far as it leads to a 
more reverent appreciation of the ways of God with 
men.” A very interesting and lucid chapter is devoted 
to the significance and origin of the name Jahweh, and 
this prepares the way for a chapter on the character 
and career of Moses. The reader is led forward 
through the history of the settlement of Canaan, 
through the era of the kings and of the exile, and so 
forth, to the re-establishment of the people on their 
own soil with all things prepared for the fulfilment of 
the Promise. The Promise all along had been gradu¬ 
ally disengaging itself from the perplexity of temporal 
occasions, shining out ever more clearly in the utter¬ 
ances of the inspired messengers. 

“ To each prophet there was revealed something of the 
perfect life, and of the relationship of God to men. 
Each learned something as the Spirit of God spake with 
his spirit. Gather all these hints together; picture One 
who is King and Prophet, Priest and Victim; One who 
in very truth is Immanuel; and then you may say: — 
The life of Jesus Christ makes all plain. The old-world 
prophet may not indeed have realised it, but he was 
foreshadowing the Perfect Life.” 

The final chapter is devoted to the question of the 
Jewish conceptions of the last things; and in it is shown 
how from the dull destruction of personality which is 
enunciated in Ecclesiastes, and in the time of Our Lord 
was enshrined in the teaching of the Sadducees, the 
point was reached when it was open to St. Paul to pro¬ 
claim Jesus Cifrist “ Who abolished death and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the Gospel.” 

Verse 

Poems. By R. Henderson Bland. (Gay & Bird. 
2 s. 6d.) 

Secret Nights. By J. A. Nicklin. (Nutt. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The One and the Many. By Eva Gore-Booth. 
(Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Vox Clamantis ; Sonnets and Poems. By George 
Barlow. (Glaisher. Is. 6d. net.) 

Devices and Desires. By P. H. Lulham. (Brimley 
Johnson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Nothing is more pleasant to the reviewer of minor verse, 
with its abounding minority, than the seldom-granted 
opportunity of cordial praise. The more agreeable, 
therefore, is it for us to find that in this batch of some 
half-dozen volumes of recent verse no less than three 
possess more or less real merit. It is not, however, the 
volume of “ Poems ” first on our list to which this 
declaration applies. The lady who may expend half a 
crown on it can at least be promised for her money the 
portrait of a handsome young man, with the subjoined 
statement that he is very truly hers, R. Henderson 
Bland. This is somewhat. But what more, we cannot 
much say. Mr. Bland has very tolerable accomplish¬ 
ment of form, but of substance there is little, or little 
which is original. In one poem he imitates with no 
little dexterity the style and outward form of Coventry 
Patmore’s Odes, even to the mannerisms of diction. The 
hands are the hands of Esau, but the voice is very 
decidedly the voice of Jacob. The substance is all Mr. 
Bland's. But Mr. Bland’s substance, unhappily, is not 
individual: it is the kind of thing written by clever 
young men with a youthful love for poetry: and calf¬ 
love for poetry, like other calf-love, is much the same 
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in all men. Mr. Nicklin’s “ Secret Nights ” also has an 
instinct for lyric form, and is pretty in diction, and 
devoid of any special individuality. 

Otherwise is it with “ The One and the Many ” of Miss 
Eva Gore-Booth. There is an opulence of coloured and 
emotional phrase; indeed, an over-opulence, an almost 
hysterical lavishness and forcing of the emotional and 
colour-note, to which feminine poets are especially given. 
But the faculty is there, and imagination is there. 
Above all, this writer has thought; she has something to 
say: and that strengthens, dignifies what would other¬ 
wise be diffusely sensuous. These are certainly among 
the number of poems worth reading. Not less worthy, 
in another fashion, is the “Vox Clamantis ” of Mr. 
George Barlow. There is nothing of modern sensuous 
over-ripeness about these poems, mostly sonnets. It is 
the severe Wordsworthian tradition which Mr. Barlow 
follows. A large portion of these sonnets are political; 
and—save Rossetti and Swinburne—no man ventures on 
the political sonnet without putting on the yoke of the 
Wordsworthian tradition. It is de rigutur. But Mr. 
Barlow handles it very well, with real strength, sim¬ 
plicity and sparingness. The finest sonnets in the 
book, however, are not political, but those suggested by 
Dr. Russel Wallace’s theory that the earth, and there¬ 
fore man, is the centre of the universe. These are very 
remarkable sonnets, quite among the fine work in their 
kind. Mr. Barlow, it should be added, is no newcomer; 
his poetical works cover several volumes. 

Mr. Lulham, the author of “ Devices and Desires,” is 
a much more imperfect singer than the preceding two, 
and he has included in his book far too much. It is on 
the technical side that he is defective; he will drop with¬ 
out warning or consciousness from the most classic and 
complete utterance to incompt and languid expression. 
This is doubtless explained by the “ M.R.C.S.” of the 
title-page, which shows that poetry is not Mr. Lulham’s 
profession. But he has more central power, we should 
say, than either of the other two; he has an imaginative 
strength of imagery lacking in them. He is at his best 
in such excellently poetic description as “ Red Dawn ” 
or “ A Winter Morning,” the first of which has some 
bold and beautiful imagery. An unequal poet, but with 
the root of the matter in him. 


Fiction 

HOW TYSON CAME HOME. By William H. Rideing. 
(Lane, 6s.) Another indictment against the vulgarity and 
sordidness of present-day London society. When Tyson 
comes home to England after many years spent in Mexico 
exploiting a mine he is immediately seized upon by dukes 
and baronets, politicians and Society women, butlers and 
valets, all eager for a tip regarding the shares in the mine. 
“ Each man chose his own time and shaped his own preamble. 
. . . Now it was in the billiard-room between shots in the 
evening, when under the strong reflectors the coloured balls 
lay like scattered carnations on a green sward; or at the 
kennels in the afternoon, when the points of a setter or a fox 
terrier were being exhibited; or over a whiskey and soda in 
a comer of the smoking-room towards bedtime.” Tyson is 
not by nature a business man, rather is he a dreamer and 
idealist who has accidentally encountered a prosperous mine. 
He went out to Mexico as a small ragged boy. All his years 
in America he dreams of home, of “ hawthorn hedges and 
thatched cottages; of cool and silent streams bordered by 
willows; of widespreading beeches; of poppies in the wheat.” 
In his thoughts he places the English aristocracy on a high 
pedestal, remote and inaccessible; the reality shows him that 
the pedestal is not inaccessible; a golden ladder is the 


approach. Finally, Tyson returns to Mexico, to the purple 
and gold glories of Manaila, to Nona, the high-spirited 
fearless girl who had long ago given him her affections. The 
narrative is somewhat marred by a certain jerkiness of style 
and abruptness of movement. The author commences badly 
and ends too rapidly. The book interests, and in parts is 
extremely well written. 

JOSHUA NEWINGS. By G. F. Bradby. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) There is the germ of what might have been a 
very funny book in this story, but the author does not handle 
his materials to the best advantage. There are some excellent 
character drawing and some comic situations, and yet both 
somehow miss their effect. One can imagine the theme of 
the elderly bachelor inoculated with the love-bacilli being 
worked out with excruciatingly funny results by a writer of, 
say, Mr. Anstey's skill. There is comedy in the notion of the 
selfish elderly gentleman unwillingly in love being attacked 
violently instead of mildly by amatory symptoms, and in the 
frantic efforts of his friends to keep him isolated until the 
paroxysm is past. There is exaggeration in the limning of 
the German professor who has discovered the bacillus of love 
and proposes by inoculation to cure mortals of the ravages 
of their insidious foe and to reduce marriage to a science. 
Cupid robbed of his wings and golden bow becomes a hideous 
germ with ‘‘hooked claws and tentacles and striped body,” 
which preys on the brain. The best character in the book is 
the old admiral, with his ready wit and his parallel case to 
every emergency. No difficulty so great but he will find 
means, however preposterous, to surmount it. No effort 
wasted, but up he comes smiling, to try a fresh remedy. He 
is worth better surroundings than the author has given him. 

THE AMBLERS. By B. L. Farjeon. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
The posthumous work of an author, especially when un¬ 
finished, always seems somewhat beyond the realm of 
criticism. This work of Mr. Far jeon’s, partly re-written 
before his death and completed by a daughter’s hand, can by 
no means rank among the best of his work. It is the story 
of an old theatrical family, and to one who knows the stage 
and its ways, has that touch of unreality which mars most 
novels dealing with such subjects. Members of old stage 
families differ very little from other members of the pro¬ 
fession nowadays. They are not eternally quoting Shake¬ 
speare, nor speaking in the grandiloquent style of Mr. 
Vincent Crummies, as do so many members of the Ambler 
family. Another regular development in the career of an 
actor and actress in a novel is the sudden and startling 
success which puts them at the top of the tree before they 
are twenty-five. It doesn’t happen in real life. Then the 
trick by which Margaret and David are separated and his 
faith in her shaken is so exceedingly like the plot of half the 
melodramas in whieh they must have both played that one 
cannot understand them being taken in by it. Again, it 
was surely “East Lynne” which suggested to Margaret the 
idea of coming back to sit disguised as a beggar at her 
husband’s gate to watch her daughter grow up. If David 
could accept Lord Camburton’s word for his wife’s purity 
at the end of eighteen years, why on earth couldn’t he have 
asked for and accepted it a little earlier ? The best part of 
the book is the description of the Amblers’ tour with a booth. 
It is fresh, true, and pleasant, and makes good reading. 

LOVE’S PROXY. By Richard Bagot. (Arnold, 6s.) A 
woman, her husband, and the other man—nothing particu¬ 
larly new in the story or the telling. Katherine Lavingten 
marries a man considerably her senior, her inferior in birth, 
but wealthy. She is quite indifferent to him, but consents 
to the marriage in order to set her invalid mother's mind 
at rest concerning her future. Her mother inquires of her 
if she dislikes Sir Henry Lorrimer. She replies “ At a 
distance—no.” She is blind, on closer acquaintance with 
Sir Henry, to his sterling qualities and indulgent love, and 
develops a platonic friendship with an attractive and rising 
young politician. The complications are helped forward by 
means of anonymous letters and spiteful remarks from the 
world generally. Katherine pursues her calmly disdainful 
way through the book until in the last few chapter* eh- 
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discovers that it is her husband only, now blind and help¬ 
less, that should rightly have her love, and sends away the 
young politician to be the Viceroy of India. The characters 
move in an atmosphere of politics, and we are introduced 
to some very high places in the land. But Katherine herself 
is a singularly unattractive heroine, and her long-suffering 
husband and priggish young lover do not lift the book above 
mediocrity. As a study of character it is unconvincing, and 
as a work of fiction it is unexciting. 


Short Notices 

FAITH AND MORALS. By Wilhelm Herrmann, D.D. 
Translated from the German by Donald Matheson and 
Robert W. Stewart. (Williams and Norgate, 6s.) This 
volume contains two lectures by the professor of dogmatic 
theology in the university of Marburg. Dr. Herrmann was 
a convinced Ritschlian. His first lecture is on Faith, as 
Ritschl defined it. The second is concerned with Morals, 
and furnishes a kind of corollary to the first. In addition, 
we have an appendix, filling about half of the volume, which 
constitutes a treatise on the moral law, in answer to the 
replies of Roman Catholic apologists. With regard both to 
one and the other, Herrmann’s position, when he contrasts 
the Roman Catholic with the German Evangelical attitude, 
amounts briefly to this: that the Evangelical is an attitude 
of activity, the Catholic of passive acceptance; that the 
sequel in the latter case (which is apt also to be reproduced 
among Protestants when and wheresoever is developed the 
fungus of what Ritschl denounced as “ professionalism ”) is 
a cramped unnaturalness. It is better—to pervert a venerable 
simile—to enter with one eye into the kingdom than, having 
two eyes, to be cast into the gehenna of fire. For only such 
parts of the divine revelation are of value to a given indi¬ 
vidual as master him by the intrinsic force of their personal 
appeal. The Church has no right to demand acceptance in 
globo of all her doctrines; on the contrary, it is her duty to 
distinguish, from a mere assent of the will, the faith that 
is truly responsive to God’s revelation. Of especial value 
is his strait saying in reference to the preacher who repro¬ 
duces with facility the sublimest results of religious reflec¬ 
tion, regardless of the only way in which such thoughts can 
arise in a soul and become its own property. Of course, a 
possible answer, from the Catholic point of view, is obvious 
enough. For there are certainly cases in which the majesty 
of the Church suffices in itself to carry with it persuasion 
of her divine commission and all its consequences. In his 
discussion of Catholic as compared with Evangelical theories 
of morals the German professor denounces, with what seems 
to us unnecessary vehemence, the principles of probabilism. 
We will not go so far as to suggest that on the whole he 
would prefer the principle of Luther’s “ Pecca fortiter,” but 
that would hardly be an unnatural conclusion. The book, 
as what in another faculty would be styled a “cultivation” 
of Ritschlianism, is eminently instructive. 

THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. By The Sister Nivedita. 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) This interesting volume is not very 
appropriately named. Sister Nivedita treats her theme with 
such seriousness that we soon understand how impossible it 
would have been for her to descend to those necessary details 
of domestic concern without which mental reconstruction 
eludes the reader’s power. This is said in no dispraise; it is 
simply to indicate the attitude of mind and temper of the 
writer. We are to weave the web with a few strands—strands 
taken from the sacramental and emotional moments of life. 
The truth seems to be that the idealist philosophy of the 
Indians has carried her intellect and heart captive. To a 
despairing mother bereaved of her daughter she whispers, 
“ Your child ts with the Great Mother. She is with Khali.” 
Not so much, she avows, out of pity for the woman as “ for 
those to whom the use of some particular language of the 
Infinite is a question of morality.” Whether this is an 


expression of the writer’s own faith, or whether, like the 
old man in Gorki’s “ Lower Depths,” it is her belief that the 
great function of ministration is to preserve illusions, we 
cannot say. Another instance in which a death is turned to 
philosophic account is in the chapter on an Indian pilgrim¬ 
age. After summoning all her powers to describe the proces¬ 
sion we are told how, when, at the time of full moon, the 
shrine, on some precipitous and snow-clad height, is reached, 
an old man in an ecstasy hurls himself into the valley below. 
This incident is used to ask the question, “ Is it a stain upon 
Hinduism that it has never called this ‘ suicide while of 
unsound mind ’ ? ” Her idealism is often revealed, too, in 
her fondness for a formula which includes so much and 
means so little. She is continually outrunning experiments by 
a synthesis. A quotation from the Upanishad about 
seeing the Real in the midst of the Unreal, and recognising 
the one in the Many, appeal's to her to be a great truth, 
and, indeed, variants on this theme give the character of the 
book. Sufficient has been said to show how completely the 
philosophy of India has become part of herself. The chapters 
dealing with the literature of India are carefully done, and 
altogether the book is well worth reading for the singleness 
of its aim and for the evident sympathy which it betrays on 
every page with the poor plague-smitten and cruelly exploited 
Hindu. 

THE ETERNAL WILL. By J. S. Stanyon, M.A. 
(Allenson, 2s. 6d. net.) We congratulate Mr. Stanyon upon 
the orderly method by which he develops his thought, his 
avoidance of rhetoric, and the almost scholastic severity of 
his logic. This last is a quality sufficiently rare to dis¬ 
tinguish him among minor philosophers. His little book is 
written from the standpoint of a theist addressing himself 
to a world that, beneath an outward conformity to a tradi¬ 
tional form of Christianity, conceals a very genuine doubt 
as to the bases upon which any form of theistic doctrine 
must stand. And his purpose is to build up anew the half- 
obliterated faith upon a metaphysic that shall be more or 
less analogous with the conclusions of physical science that 
are apt to be regarded as subversive of it. By such means he 
guides his reader to the point at which within the unknown 
region of force that is not ourselves, that limits our will, is 
felt another will, behind which looms the infinite all-powerful 
personality of Essential Being. He goes even, from this 
point, a further step; not indeed to the fulness of the 
measure of Christ as the traditional faith of the Church 
expresses him, but at least to a certain Pisgah whence it is 
possible to gain a glimpse of the fair plains of promise. For 
with Jesus as the crown of the evolutionary process by which 
individual forces had grown to be possessed of freedom, 
appeared in the world at last a free-will that was ever and 
wholly in unison with the will that is supreme. 


Reprints and New Editions 


It is summer in the land of publishing even as in the fields 
of nature. How do I know this ? What are the signs of 
the literary fruits and flowers of summer ? Chiefly do I know 
of its advent by the number of reprints of fiction and the 
sudden outpouring' of guide books. The lazy literary 
summer is here. Should we wish to forget the rush and 
turmoil of modern life with its constant stream of fiction, 
we may turn our back on the new novel and refresh our 
memories with old favourites. We may paddle our canoe 
into some quiet backwater far away from the swift tide of 
current fiction. And what could I read with more enjoy¬ 


ment than the HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, ESQ. 
(Library of Modern Classics, Long, leather 3s. net, cloth 
28. net) ? One knows it so well that the literary lounger can 
read a chapter here and there, he can smile at Thackeray’s 
gentle cynicism and enjoy his tender sentiment. The re¬ 
print, as befits a volume of this Library, is well printed and 
well bound. The illustrations by Mr. P. B. Hickling are 
excellent, really worthy of the great narrative, while the 
photogravure portrait of Thackeray is well produced. Many 
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volumes from this Library should be in the hands of book- 
lovers this summer. I turn now to three volumes in the well- 
known series, Half-Forgotten Books—THE HOUR AND 
THE MAN, by Harriet Martineau; THE ADVENTURES 
OF DAVID SIMPLE, by Sarah Fielding; and THE 
POTTLETON LEGACY, by Albert Smith (Routledge, 2s. 
each). Here is an opportunity to browse in the past. Miss 
Sarah Fielding was unfortunate in her choice of a brother 
who completely overshadowed her. The fame of the great 
Fielding does not leave room for the lesser Fielding, even 
though Richardson himself complimented “ Sally ” upon her 
knowledge of the human heart, and quoted the saying of “ a 
critical judge of writing,” perhaps Dr. Johnson, “ that your 
late brother’s knowledge of it was not (fine writer as he was) 
comparable to yours.” Miss Fielding, as may be gathered, 
was a great friend of Richardson. “ David Simple ” was 
published a twelvemonth before “ Tom Jones ” saw the light, 
and in reading it one needs to remember that the novel was 
then in its very earliest infancy, and was by no means such 
a numerous family as to-day. Mr. Baker says of Sarah 
Fielding: “ She belongs to that highest type of satirist who 
sees things not merely as related to the fashions, mannerisms, 
and prejudices of his own time and place, but in the dry light 
of abstract intelligence and perfect sanity.” Miss 
Martineau’s anti-slavery novel “ The Hour and the Man ” 
is better known than “ David Simple.” It is difficult nowa¬ 
days to throw oneself back into the stormy times of which 
Miss Martineau writes, but the book is still vivid and alive. 
Captain Marry at is a very refreshing writer on a hot summer 
day. His MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY (New Pocket 
Library, Lane, leather 2s. net, cloth Is. 6d. net) brings with 
it a breeze that chases away the cobwebs from the reviewer’s 
brain. Mr. Midshipman Easy will never languish for 
lack of readers. This pocket edition, too, is particularly 
handy. It may be slipped into one’s pocket, and produced 
for a comfortable read with a pipe and tobacco after a tramp 
across country; or, better still, it may be thrown in the 
bottom of a punt, or taken on a yachting trip. Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black, the invaluable friends of the 
traveller, send me a new edition of their guide book to EAST 
CENTRAL SCOTLAND (2s. 6d.). It is up to date, beauti¬ 
fully illustrated, and crammed with reliable information, as 
usual. A mere look at the photographs will inspire a man 
to choose Scotland for his summer holidays. Such guide 
books as Messrs. Black’s are a necessity in our travel library. 
Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s WANDERINGS IN SPAIN 
is now in its eighth edition (Allen, 3s.). This chatty little 
book should be put in his bag by the man who purposes 
visiting Spain. It is full of odd bits of information, and 
will add greatly to his pleasure. F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, is 
about to issue the first volumes of a cheap series of standard 
authors, to include both poetry and prose. The books will be 
well bound in cloth and printed on good paper in the largest 
possible type compatible with the size of the work; and the 
price will be 2s. each, or somewhat more if bound in leather. 
An edition on Oxford India paper will also be published. 
Among the authors to be included are Shakespeare, Bums, 
Byron, Mrs. Browning, Longfellow, Milton, Scott, Tenny¬ 
son, Whittier, and Wordsworth, Bunyan (the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” illustrated by Cruikshank), and Boswell's 
“Johnson,” in two volumes.—On July 11 Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin will publish a book by Mr. M. C. Mallik, of the 
Inner Temple, entitled “ The Problems of Existence: its 
Mystery, Struggle, and Comfort in the Light of Aryan 
Wisdom.” Mr. Fisher Unwin is bringing out shilling 
editions of “The Autobiography,” “The Deliverance,” and 
“ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” to be ready on July 11. 
A plain binding of dark-green cloth has been chosen as most 
in keeping with the character of the books.—Mr. John Lane 
will publish on Tuesday next a novel by Miss Valentina 
Hawtrey, entitled “ Pormnolle.” 


New Books Received 


Theological and Blblleal 

Bourdillon, The Rev. F., Short Sermons (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 

Adderley, The Rev. J., The Epistle of St. James (Brown, Langham), 1/0 
net. 

Durham, The Bishop of, and others. Holiness by Faith ( R. T. S.). 1/0. 

Holden, The Rev. H. W., The Unity of the Spirit (Skefflngton), 2/0. 

Meyer, The Rev. F. B., In the Beginning God! (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 

History and Biography 

Amherst of Hackney, Lady, A Sketch of Egyptian History (Methuen), 
10/6 net. 

Roome, H. D., James Edward the Old Pretender (Blackwell). 2/6 net. 

Alger, J. G., Napoleon’s British Visitors and Captives, 1801-1815 (Con¬ 
stable), 8/6 net. 

Gasquet, Abbot F. A. (edited), A Life of Pope St. Gregory the Great 
(Art and Book Company), 2/0 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Bland, R. H., Poems (Gay & Bird), 2/6 net. 

Moore, T. Sturge, Pan’s Prophecy (Duckworth), 1/0 net. 

Hazlitt, W., Collected Works, Vol. XI. (Dent), 7/6 net. 

Gasquet, Dr. J. R. (the late). Studies (Art and Book Company), 4/0 net. 

Malone, W., Poems (Paul & Douglass). 

Travel and Topography 

Morison, M. Cotter, A Long Summer in Kashmir (Duckworth). 

Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. J., The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia (Macmillan), 21/0 net. 

Fitzgerald, A. and S., Naples (Black), 20/0 net. 

Bdncatlonal 

Timpany, H. M., Inorganic Qualitative Analysis Tables (Blackwood), 1/0. 

Headlam, G. W. (edited), De Tocqueville’s L’Ancien R6gime (Clarendon 
Press), 6/0. 

Platner, 8. B., Ancient Rome (Allyn & Bacon). 

Miscellaneous 

Lawrence, T. J., War and Neutrality in the Far East (Macmillan). 
3/6 net. 

Spender, J. A., A Modern Journal (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

Murrnv, Dr. J. A. H., A New English Dictionary (Reactively—Ree), 
(Clarendon Press), 5/0. 

Early Days at Uppingham under Edward Thring (Macmillan). 3/6 net. 

Rowntree, J., ana Sherwell, A., Public Interests or Trade Aggrandisement 
(King), 1/0 net. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens (Macmillan). 1/1/0 net. 

Palmer, A. S., D.D., The Folk and their Wordlore (Routledge). 

Williamson, Captain James, The Clyde Passenger Steamer (MacLehose), 
6/0 net. 

Plction 

Roberts, C. D. G., “Earth’s Enigmas” (Duckworth); Fraser, Mrs. Hugh, 
“The Slaking of the Sword’’ (Methuen), 6/0; Benson, E. F., “The 
Challoners ” (Heinemann), 6/0; Sabatini, R., “The Tavern Knight” 
(Grant Richards), 6/0; Truscott, L. Parry, “Motherhood” (Fisher 
Unwin), 6/0; Tynan, Katharine, “Judy’s Lovers” (White), 6/0; 
Winter. J. S., “The Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker” (White), 6/0; 
Bottome, P., “The Master Hope” (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; “Eliza¬ 
beth in Search of a Husband ” (White), 1/0. 

Beprlnts and Hew Editions 

Wellwood, 3., compiled by, English Love Songs (Grant Richards), 1/0 
and 0/6. 

Martineau, H., The Hour and the Man (Routledge), 2/0. 

Fielding, S., Adventures of David Simple (Routledge), 2/0. 

Smith, Albert, The Pottleton Legacy (Routledge), 2/0. 

How to Regain Health and Live One* Hundred Years. 

Shakespeare, Edinburgh Folio, Parts 31-36 (Richards). 

How to Write for the Press (Cox). 

The Law of Servants and Masters (Cox), 1/0. 

Jameson, Mrs., Shakespeare’s Heroines (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Calverley, C. S., Verses, Translations, and Fly-leaves (Bell). 

Pocket Book Classios, 1/6, 2/0, and 2/6. 

Emerson, R. W., Essays on Representative Men (Bell), 2/0 and 5/0. 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“Cassell’s Russo-Japanese War,” “English Illustrated,’* “Connoisseur.” 
“ CornhiU,” “Contemporary,” “World’s Work,” “Antiquary.” “Bur¬ 
lington,” “ Art,” “ Blackwood’s,” “ International Journal of Ethics,” 
“ Scottish Historical Review,” “ Westminster,” “ Reliquary,” " Lady’s 
Home Magazine,” “ Pearson’s,” “ Bibbv’s Quarterly.’ * “ Monthly 
Review.” “ Book Monthly,” “ Arts and Crafts,” “ Architectural 
Review,” “ United Service Magazine.” “ Independent Review." “ The 
Parent,” “Amusement,” “The Author,” “National Review.” “ Hib- 
bert Journal,” “ Current Literature,” “ Lippincott,” “ Geographical 
Journal.” 


Foreign 

History and Biography 

Reuss, Dr. G. F., Wilhelm III. von England (Breslau : Trewendt &Granier), 
10m. 


Poetry* Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Kroger, von Ernst, Palwstra. XXXIX., Die Sage von Macbeth bis zn 
Shakspere (Berlin : Mayer & Muller) 7.60m. 

Periodicals 

“ Deutsche Rundschau,” “ Mereure de France.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Voynich. W. M. (General), Shaftesbury Avenue, W.; Gray. Henry (Tract*. 
MSS., and General), East Acton*: Sutton. Albert (General), Bridge 
Street, Manchester; Hatchards ( Generali . Piccadilly, IV. 
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Letters from a 


[The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life hare been 
given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a desire 
which may be regarded as a le itimate claim to any reader's 
consideration and indulgence.'] 


XIX—On Disreputable Dulness 


O uida (Louise de la Ramee), one of the few women 
writers of genius, has declared a number of 
true things which are so terribly true that she 
has never been able to please either the self- 
deceived or the deceivers of others—in fact, the genteel 
and the hypocrites. The genteel cannot believe that 
people are so treacherous, so weak, so subtle, or, occa¬ 
sionally, so noble as she paints them : the hypocrites are 
dismayed at her revelations of human character. But 
she is, and she will remain, a psychologist of extra¬ 
ordinary gifts—too scornful perhaps in her attitude ; 
perhaps too vehement in her language; often incon¬ 
sistent in her judgment; still, sincerity and the artist’s 
soul are in every book she has signed. I was re-reading 
one of her famous novels—“ Friendship ”—when I came 
upon the following:— “What weariness will men endure 
if only it be not in the name of virtue! ” 

The passage before it described an evening spent by 
Prince Ioris and his “ great friend,” Lady Joan 
Challoner, at a masquerade ball: — 

“ Ions sighed this evening as he fastened her mask 
behind her ears and went down with her into the dingy 
whirlpool. Re was so tired of it all. The thin dis¬ 
guises, the stupid jokes, the commonplace intrigues, the 
coarse pretence of deceiving and being deceived, the 
noise, the uproar, the shrill cries, the headlong dances — 
they had grown so tiresome. Re had laughed his 
lightest and waltzed his wildest in other years—but he 
was tired of it all—very tired—now as he walked about 
among the screaming crowd, and exchanged the vapid 
phrases of custom, with dominoes that were as well 
known to him as though he had met them in broad day; 
and heard the resonant voice of his empress ring loud 
above the music in merciless speech and worn-out gibes; 
and lighted her cigarettes, and carried her fan, and got 
her her claret-cup, and thought how long the night was 
—the boisterous, empty, joyless, senseless night, through 
which, all the while, he had to laugh and be ready with 
answer, and look amused, and turn an airy compliment, 
and join in all the mirth, and never show a yawn, but 
wait on duty till the kindly sun should rise, and so 
release him. What weariness will men endure if only it 
be not in the name of virtue! ” 

The husband of the lady was at home, comfortably 
sleeping. 

One is told so much by amateurs of immorality about 
the dreary humdrum of virtue that it is refreshing to 
find a picture of the more tedious humdrum of vice. 
Dulness is a quality in the individual; if there are dull 
matrons there is also an infinite crowd of very dull wan¬ 
tons ; there are dull villains as well as dull patterns of 
propriety ; if sermons can be dull, comedies can be much 
duller. It is not the sin which makes the sinner attrac¬ 
tive, nor the band which makes an occasion lively; many 
sinners are sad bores, and I have often seen the White 
Hungarians playing and swaying with the madness of 
musicians to persons as irresponsive as scooped cocoa- 
nuts on sticks. On some occasions they have been 
persons of importance and eminent respectability: on 
other occasions, they have been persons who hoped to be 
considered rather shocking, but no tunes ever composed 
could make any of them really joyous—or even cheerful. 


Silent Study 

When a virtuous woman is tedious, she is not tedious 
because she is chaste but because she is unimaginative 
or mentally stupid, and when an immoral woman is 
brilliant, she is not brilliant because she is immoral, but 
because she happens to have brains. Saint Teresa was 
more brilliant than Catherine of Russia; and Isabella of 
Castille—more beautiful than Mary Stuart and better 
loved—was incomparably her superior in statesmanship. 
But all four are eternally interesting. 

Actresses, ever chosen as the types of gay romance or 
romantic woe, are here and there only, a couple in fifty 
years or so, above the average female as a companion. 
It is notorious that men grow more rapidly tired of 
actresses and the professionally lighthearted—whether 
they follow them or marry them—than they ever do of 
women who lead quiet lives. And the reason for this 
fickleness lies not in the actress as an artist too self- 
absorbed—a real artist is never a bore—but in the 
actress as an ordinary being who, when she is not play¬ 
ing a part, is vainer than her sisters and less certain of 
her feelings. 

I have watched many an adventurous couple and 
small party at sea-side and river towns; the desire, nay, 
a positive ache for rapture is always in their eyes, but 
disappointment is in the atmosphere. I have seen, too, 
many an adventurous couple or small party who were 
having, unmistakably, as good a time as the orthodox. 
The good time, however, was in their own temperaments 
—not in the circumstances. And these evidences of the 
tyranny of character bring me to the conclusion that 
it is an enormous and wicked blunder to put in moral 
pictures all the excitement and gaiety where dissipa¬ 
tion is and all the melancholy and tedium where wisdom 
is supposed to be. Young people, as a rule, are warned 
against many places of amusement, not because they are 
dull, which is the case, but because they are im¬ 
proper. And youth at once forms the idea that the 
improprieties and irregularities are forbidden because 
of their enchantment and their undying delight. Those 
who have been allowed most liberty in roving know 
better. But one reason why novelists and playwrights 
frequently rely upon their wicked characters and vicious 
situations for their strong points is because it is so 
much easier to study the cheap, the common and the 
free than the reserved, the sacred, and the everlasting. 
For one hundred authors who can draw, with a certain 
success, a person of either sex without prejudices and 
hit you off a scoundrel or a courtesan, there is not one 
who can draw an ordinary human being who faces with 
fixed principles the usual temptations, and make them 
even endurable, far less alive. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[Copyright 1904 by Mrs. Craigik in the United States of America.] 


Egomet 

T he reading of old plays has ever been a pleasure 
to me, I delight in them almost as much as I do 
in fiction, for on the whole to me a play written 
two hundred years ago gives a clearer and more 
faithful picture of the time than any history or historical 
novel. I have adopted a method which has practically 
secured me a private theatre cost-free: as with all great 
ideas—and why should not I once and again conceive a 
great idea ?—it is admirably simple, it has amused me 
to study the history of the English stage, and now when 
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I read a play of any past time I am .able to visualise its 
performance to myself, to sit in a dream theatre, to 
watch the stage and the players of the period of my play. 

I should not like to hazard a guess at how many 
performances I have attended in my private theatre of 
“ She Stoops to Conquer ”; how well I know those good 
folk Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle, and Tony, that noisy 
young gentleman, and Miss Hardcastle and the rest of 
them. I see them always in a theatre dimly lighted 
with candles and smelling of the same; in their powder 
and patches; coming down now and again right out¬ 
side the proscenium; I hear between the acts the crack¬ 
ing of nuts and of jokes in the vast pit; yet all the while 
I am seated alone at this performance—like the mad 
monarch in his gorgeous theatre ? I hope not. 

Then I have been to see the players at the Globe upon 
Bankside, rowed across the crowded river by a water¬ 
man’s sturdy arms; I sit in the pit and admire the 
gallants upon the stage and wonder what beauty may 
be hidden behind the ladies’ vizards; I hear the trumpet 
blow; on come the actors in brave array—Master Bur¬ 
bage, yes, and Master William Shakespeare and many 
another good fellow—and the play goes on to my great 
content. Yes, this to my mind is the way to read an old 
play : to put oneself in the place and as far as possible in 
the frame of mind of the spectators who lived when the 
plays first saw the light of day or of night. Plays are 
indeed epitomes of the manners and the modes of 
thought of the day, and it is futile to judge yesterday 
with the mind of to-day. 

If ever there be written—and may it be in my time— 
a History of English Manners, the historian will find 
his best material in books of the play. Fiction gives a 
good view of social doings and sayings, but not so clear 
or so unconsidered a picture as do plays. Remember, 
a writer of a story trusts that much may be overlooked 
if only the interest of his tale be maintained; but no 
spectator of a play can be engrossed in it if the person¬ 
ages on the stage behave otherwise—generally speaking 
—than they would do in real life. Plays do not, of 
course, always accurately reflect the morals of an age, 
for it is only a minority of us who go to the playhouse, 
and to that minority the players play, but they do 
almost always accurately reflect the manners of an age. 

Chiefly do I love reading old plays of which the 
scenes are laid in London. We should know far less 
than we do of the ways of citizens in past days and of 
the town itself if we had no old plays to hold up the 
mirror to the fashions of the town. Of Elizabethan 
London I have learnt more from Elizabethan plays than 
from all other sources put together. Every play then— 
no matter where its scene was nominally laid—reflected 
the daily life of the town, often showing its most inti¬ 
mate details. Later plays, from 1700 onward, are not 
quite so instructive, for gradually dramatists began to 
strive after historical and topographical accuracy ; their 
strivings are usually more emphatic than successful. 

80 let each of us have a dream theatre; no need to 
wrap up and go out into the night, to rumble along in a 
jolting omnibus, to sit in a stuffy, draughty theatre, to 
watch acting not always good, to see a play that may 
prove distasteful. No! Let us have a “command” 
performance at our private theatre, the play to be chosen 
by ourselves, the curtain to be rung up when we are 


ready—no sooner, no later—the acting will be perfec¬ 
tion, and when the play is over no journey home; but 
just to take up the candle and so to bed—to dream of 
the good time we have had. 

E. G. O. 


The Child 

I 

“ Sudden, thy shadow fell on me : 

I shriek’d and clasp’d my hands in ecstasy !” 

Shelley. 

ound the window of the child’s nursery grew 
clusters of white cottage roses with little pink 
buds; but a pale yellow banksia with delicately 
shaped leaves wreathed the windows of another 
room where the child spent an hour of delight each day; 
the roses became for him the symbols of the two rooms. 
In both he was happy, but in the one happiness was a 
common, everyday happiness, while the other was 
haunted by rare and unknown joys. One day his 
mother, lying on a sofa with a book in her hand, called 
the child and lifting him up beside her, told him to lie 
very quietly under the rabbit-skin rug which had been 
the magic mantle of many stories. Then she read to 
him from the book. The child had thought that the 
only books with a significance for him were those filled 
with pictures. There was a third room where he went 
for five minutes before bedtime and sitting on his 
father’s knee turned over the pages of a large book on 
which were brightly coloured flowers and birds, even 
more wonderful than the great red peonies and the 
pheasant with the golden head in the garden. He had 
known that there were books without pictures, which 
held a mysterious meaning for other people but none 
for him. To-day his mother’s gentle voice had told 
him the secret of one of these, and as he lay in bed 
thinking of all that had passed during the long day his 
heart beat fast at the remembrance that there were as 
many books in the room downstairs as there were little 
yellow roses round the windows, and that each held a 
world into which his mother said he would one day win 
his own way. 

II 

“ Les annees ce sont des souffles et nous sommes les 
feuilles qu’elles emportent.”— De L’Isle-Adam. 

The world in which the child lived was beautiful, 
but yet there were things in it both strange and 
terrible to him. He shuddered at the dead leaves 
in autumn. They seemed dread visitants from 
the phantom world which nightly surrounded his 
little bed. There he was safe, lying still and warm and 
noiseless within a charmed circle; but when in the day¬ 
light these dead things were wafted toward him with a 
living motion and their little rustling sound he would 
run away, or stand white and trembling as they blew 
across his path. . His mother told him that they were 
but the beautiful green leaves grown old and he should 
feel love and gratitude to them for the happiness they 
had once given him. Then she showed them to him, 
holding them in her hand and he learned to know their 
diverse forms. Gradually his fear ceased. He would 
take them from his mother’s hand that he might look at 
them more closely and he loved the delicate lacework 
of their skeletons. Of the dry rustling leaves he made 
playfellows, running races with them and pretending in 
the dusk of the late autumn afternoons that he too was 
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a leaf blown resistlessly by the wind. A change had 
come over his life. He no longer lived and sought 
happiness only in the present; memories became 
precious, it seemed to him that they were past joys, 
dead and yet living, just as the dear, dead leaves were 
the same which had once been fresh and green. 

Mona Wilson. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 


Vll—The Power of a Phrase 


T ennyson somewhere has a saying about the 
coming of a great thought which flashes 
through the brain and brings the blood to the 
cheeks. We need not doubt that this was an 
authentic reminiscence; but perhaps one may be per¬ 
mitted to question whether the experience is a common 
one amongst the authors of the world’s great thoughts: 
at any rate, I received a negative answer when I ad¬ 
dressed this question to the one person of my acquaint¬ 
ance of whom such an inquiry might be made. What¬ 
ever the conditions of poetic thought, I fancy that the 
great ideas of philosophy have seldom flashed across the 
brain, but are rather the final products of long excogita¬ 
tion and contemplation. 

A priori thinking has enslaved the human mind for 
so many centuries that some people in our time are 
inclined altogether to deny its claims, forgetful, ap¬ 
parently, of the triumphs of mathematics—the one 
purely deductive science. In other fields induction is, 
of course, supreme: all progress in biology, to take an 
instance, has resulted from the inductive method, which 
begins by observing facts, and then proceeds to reason 
from them. Hence we find the explanation of a certain 
objection which has been taken to the synthetic philo¬ 
sophy by that lower order of workers whom one may 
call the hodmen of science. Their argument is perfectly 
intelligible. They say that the formula of evolution 
was an arbitrary invention of its author, across w r hose 
brain this idea presumably “ flashed,” and who then 
proceeded to explain all orders of facts by this a priori 
assertion. Now, if it were true that the formula had 
been arrived at by a purely introspective and mystic 
process, that fact would not of itself invalidate the 
application of the formula, though it would certainly 
leave us hopelessly in the dark as to the process by 
which the formula was framed. We should have to 
fall back upon some such expression of ignorance as the 
word “ intuition ”—and leave the matter there. 

But, as a matter of fact, the formula of evolution 
was arrived at by a strictly inductive process, precisely 
comparable to that which enabled Newton to educe the 
law of gravitation—save that Spencer was his own 
Kepler, so to say. The formula, as we now have it, is 
the product of years of thought, during which it was 
greatly modified and amplified. Only some years after 
it was published did Spencer discover that there is a 
correlative process which he called dissolution, but which 
he would probably have done better to term involution. 
The consequence of the great modification which further 
consideration of the facts of the Cosmos wrought in this 
formula is that “ First Principles,” though wholly re¬ 
cast since its first appearance, is still far from being a 
perfectly arranged book. This is one of the reasons, 
much more important than the great reduction in price, 
which cause all Spencerians eagerly to await the forth¬ 
coming new edition of that work, in which the arrange¬ 
ment is to be much modified, so as to present its author’s 


ideas in the form at which they arrived only several 
decades after its first publication. And this alteration 
will be of importance to many who do not know them¬ 
selves to be Spencerians ; for, as Professor Arthur 
Thomson, one of the greatest of living biologists, has 
said, “ Consciously or unconsciously, we are all standing 
on his shoulders.” 

But before we consider the evolution of the idea of 
evolution let us look at its genesis. What was it that set 
Spencer upon the right line ? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion seems to me to be of such interest to everybody, 
and especially to everyone with any love of words, 
phrases, and literary form, that we may fitly dwell upon 
it here. 

In his first book, “ Social Statics,” Spencer had 
reached a generalisation which contained the germ of 
the idea of evolution. All the material was in his mind, 
the conclusion had been reached—but there the process 
stopped. The idea bore no fruit. Then Spencer came 
across his own conclusion, independently reached by a 
German scientist, but stated in a new form. Von Baer, 
the great founder of embryology, enunciated the truth 
that all progress in the organic world consists essentially 
in a change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
The simplest organisms have many parts all alike and 
practically independent. Progress consists in the de¬ 
velopment of forms which consist of many parts that are 
unlike, and interdependent. Of this the human body 
is, of course, the supreme illustration; and the Latin 
fable about the revolt of the other organs against the 
pampered stomach is the ancient expression of the same 
idea. Though Spencer had shown that the same holds 
true of societies—the lowest consisting of individuals 
very independent and very similar, the highest of indi¬ 
viduals with very various functions and therefore en¬ 
tirely dependent on one another, the soldier on the 
agriculturist, and the agriculturist on the soldier—yet 
he had gone no further. It was only when he met his 
own idea, crystallised in a terse and lucid form, that, 
given this “ convenient instrument for thinking,” he 
was enabled to take the first step towards that formula 
under which all the knowable phenomena of the Un¬ 
knowable can now be included. We shall yet see many 
instances in which this same gift for phrase-making 
enabled Spencer to serve human thought; but it was 
this gift, in the hands of another, that first guided him 
towards the greatest generalisation in all philosophy. 
Thus we may perceive a serious and valuable truth in 
that delightful piece of irony: “ Man lives not by bread 
alone, but chiefly by Catchwords.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Drama 


I F ever an effort be made to revive comic opera Mr. 
Max Pemberton should be looked to for the 
writing of the libretto, for his “ The Finishing 
School ” is a delightful specimen of comic opera 
without music. Everything is provided, a pleasing love 
story, not too near akin to real life, a pleasant pair of 
lovers (tenor and soprano), a heavy father (bass), a 
chorus of charming young ladies. All that is lacking 
is a comic character. If not approached seriously Mr. 
Pemberton’s play—he rightly calls it a romance—pro¬ 
vides a very considerable amount of entertainment, and 
during this hot weather, when we do not desire to think 
too much of an evening, should prove highly popular. 
The heroine’s is what is called in stagese a “ breeches 
part,” for in order to conquer she stoops to wearing the 
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habit of a man. Very bravely Miss Annie Hughes 
wears it: in fact, she is one of the few pleasing girl-boys 
I remember to have seen. The other performers have no 
heavy call made upon their abilities. Those who wish 
to laugh lightly should see “ The Finishing School ”— 
but, oh, please Mr. Pemberton, next time do not forget 
the music! 


“ The English Illustrated Magazine ” provides us 
with an “ International Symposium ” on the state of 
the poor British Drama. The questions asked of the 
contributors to the discussion were—(1) What would be 
the most practical and effective means of giving a new 
impetus to the Drama? (2) Would the institution of 
a State-aided theatre and of a State-aided Conserva¬ 
toire be beneficial or detrimental to Dramatic Art ? 
(3) Would the reform or abolition of the Censorship of 
Plays advance the interests of the Drama? The first 
point I note is that drama must now be spelt with a big, 
big D; the second is that after reading the various 
replies to these conundrums I am utterly bewildered, 
which, of course, is my fault. Mr. Bjornsterne 
Bjornson cuts the Gordian knot by simply answering 
“ I am in favour of the institution of a State-aided 
theatre and the reform of the Censorship of Plays; ” 
very interesting but scarcely instructive. In reply to 
question 1 Mr. Bourchier mildly and accurately answers 
“ W T riting and producing good plays; ” quite so— 
but— ? Sir Francis Burnand does not consider that the 
drama (I beg pardon—Drama) requires any “ new im¬ 
petus ; ” Mr. Hall Caine says “ NO ” to all three ques¬ 
tions; M. Jules Claretie concludes his contribution 
modestly, thus:—“The question, however, is like 
Columbus’s egg: it is extremely simple and yet ex¬ 
tremely difficult. But the further development of the 
trite truths I have just enumerated would require more 
time, unfortunately, than I am able to dispose of; ” Mr. 
Martin Harvey advocates “ the production of a great 
play,” why does he not therefore settle the matter him¬ 
self, he is an actor-manager, and Mr. Sydney Grundy is 
unkind:—“In my opinion, ‘the most practical and 
effective means of giving a new impetus to the Drama,’ 
would be for every newspaper and magazine and club 
and debating society and after-dinner orator to refrain 
from writing and talking about it for a period of at 
least twelve months.” 

The symposium is “ to be continued in our next,” so 
there is hope still that a “ practical and effective ” 
solution will yet be forthcoming. 

Art 

G. F. Watts 

he great artist who lies in everlasting sleep on his 
beloved Surrey hills this sun-filled July day, 
showed to the world in this, his eighty-eighth 
year, the picture of a babe walking out of the 
sea and about to step forward on uncertain bewildered 
feet into the unknown, the eyes of wonder asking the 
surprised question, “ Whither ? ” The master has found 
the answer to the vexed riddle. He has gone to meet 
the death which he never feared; which, indeed, he 
clothed with dignity—as did that other master who told 
in music of the majesty of death in his Dead March in 
“ Saul.” Watts always looked upon death as the kindly 
nurse who comes to put us to bed that we may awake 
in the morning with the clearer vision. He knows now 


that the fantastic heavens and ridiculous hells of man’s 
imaginings are but child’s toys; but the tale of that 
which he sees, for once in his generous career, his firm- 
sealed lips withhold from his fellows. 



MR. MAX PEMBERTON 

[Photo Unwell Baker [Street.] 


Watts was a great painter. He was more—a great 
artist. He made himself master of a splendid craft; 
and he kept that craftsmanship in fine subordination to 
his theme instead of letting it master him. He seized 
the great human emotions; and he set those emotions 
with prodigious force and consummate craftsmanship 
before the eyes of the world. His portraits hold the in¬ 
dividuality of the sitter. That which was of ultimate 
significance in the individual with the wizardry of genius 
he caught, and set its subtlety with unerring judgment 
upon his canvas. The great men and women of the 
Victorian age he has limned with marvellous insight; 
and the picture of them, the shape in which they had 
their being, he has made immortal. He never sacri¬ 
ficed art to tricks of thumb—he was too large, too wise, 
too far above all pettinesses. He is in the foremost 
rank; for he was without artistic fear—he used the wide 
range of the colours of the sun, as the great writers use 
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words, careless of all little qualms lest they should be 
accused of melodrama or of sentiment. Like Shake¬ 
speare and Homer he did not fear to be accused of anec¬ 
dote, of having ideas—and he stands, by consequence, 
strengthened by his courage, on the topmost ramparts 
of the house of fame, just as Horace and Whistler and 
Flaubert, hampered and impeded by the tripping robes 
of their home-made Style, have to rest content with 
being in the front rank of the great Second-Rates—for 
an artist who is a great craftsman before he is a great 
creator of emotion may never win the supreme bays. 
Whistler and Flaubert prided themselves on their con¬ 
tempt of the larger world, not seeing that they missed 
thereby its full lordship. Watts with sublime contempt 
for mere beauty of craftsmanship, uttered the large 
emotions and essayed to the greater glory, sounding his 
colour-music as on some deep resounding organ, winning 
thereby the mightier conquest. We go to Whistler and 
Velasquez for great painting, for great craftsmanship, 
for the splendid manner of saying the thing—even 
though that thing be a distorted hunchback. But it is 
Watts and his peers to whom we go for great art— 
for the mighty expression of a human emotion. We go 
to Whistler or to Velasquez for great painting—we go in 
vain for a great picture. When we stand on the high 
uplands amidst the swinging heavens and breathing the 
pulsing sense of life, when we reach out hands towards 
the mighty emotions, we ask for larger things than good 
painting—we crave to be in touch with life—we want to 
feel that Man, the greatest created thing, is more than a 
splendid lay-figure—we want to feel his majesty and his 
dignity and to experience the splendour of the godhood 
that is at the heart, even if in some sneaking wise, of the 
very meanest of us—and we may only know such emotion 
either by experience or through art. 


Watts had all the attributes of artistic greatness. 
He had great emotional conception—great subject. He 
had the large manner. He could create. 

Haldane Macfall. 


Correspondence 

Children’s Country Holidays 

The Chairman of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
has received permission to publish the following letter from 
Sir William Collins: — 

1 Albert Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Sir, — I gladly respond to your request that, as Chairman 
of the London Education Committee, I should send you a 
word of support and encouragement for the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund. 

Of some 800,000 children attending the public elementary 
schools in London, only a small proportion can in any year 
enjoy the happy fortnight in a cottage home for which your 
fund provides the opportunity. Even in the case for which 
a change is urgently necessary there will, I fear, be many 
disappointments unless the public will give a larger measure 
of support to your efforts and those of the ladies and gentle¬ 
men who give the fund such invaluable voluntary assistance. 

Arrangements are, I understand, already in progress in 
more than 1,000 villages for the reception of the children by 
foster fathers and mothers when the holidays begin, towards 
the close of this month. 

To those who know, as I do, the home conditions of many 
of our humbler citizens in Central, East, and South London, 
the possibility of any reduction in the number of children 
who will have a chance of this happy and health-giving 
fortnight in the country this year can only be contemplated 
with dismay and profound regret. 


I trust the response to your appeal may be such as to 
obviate disappointment in any single case in which such 
change is really required.—Yours, Ac. W. J. Collins. 

Apprenticeship of Poor Children 

Sir, —The question of industrial training is now recognised 
to be one of national importance, and it seems probable that a 
system of apprenticeship, ensuring practical training in the 
workshop, and supplemented by attendance at technical 
classes, is that best adapted to produce efficient workpeople. 
Such training, however, is out of the reach of very many 
working-class boys and girls, unless the sum necessary for a 
premium can be advanced to them. In most cases they can 
and do repay it by small weekly instalments, but sometimes 
in exceptional cases (children of widows, the physically 
defective, &c.) the whole or part is given. 

Premiums are necessary in most trades, both to secure 
wages during the earlier years of apprenticeship and to 
recoup employers for the spoiled material and teaching. 

We have at present under our supervision 26 boy and 25 
girl apprentices, besides 8 boys and 16 girls who have been 
placed as learners without indentures. If the work is to be 
continued unchecked, a sum of £1,000 is needed. Any con¬ 
tributions will be thankfully received, and should be sent 
to the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. K. Bradby, 45 Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars Road, S.E. Cheques and postal orders 
should be crossed to the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, 
and made payable to the Warden.—Yours, Ac. 

Helen Gladstone, 

Warden of the Women's University 
Settlement, Southwark. 

H. V. Toynbee, 

Chairman of the Registry and Apprenticeship 
Committee of the above Settlement. 

A Club for Booklovers 

Sir, —It will be a pity if the ideas put forward in your 
last issue do not bear fruit. E. G. O. is by no means 
the only one who wants “ a club for bookmen.” His sketch 
of such a club reads charmingly. AVill he not attempt to 
make it a reality ? I write as one who will be glad to sup¬ 
port him in every way, if he will make the attempt. If, as 
I anticipate, you receive other letters on the subject, would 
it not be possible to arrange an informal meeting of people 
to whom the idea of a club for bookmen appeals, at which 
we could discuss the possibility of forming such a club 
somewhat on the lines suggested by E. G. O. ? More could be 
settled by an hour’s talk than by reams of writing.— 
Yours, Ac. G. R. C. 


Sir, —The suggestion of a club for bookmen comes very 
appropriately from E. G. O., an Elian to the finger-tips. A 
dreamer, also, of great dreams, E. G. O.’s latest effort, I 
trust, will have a result other than imaginary, and be the 
means of rekindling literary friendships. Call it fanciful 
if you will: I incline to think that “ The Elians," with its 
suggestion of an added caress, would savour equally sweet 
as the “Lambs Club.” The living love of Elia prompts 
the desire of a cosy room—so admirably outlined by E. G. O. 
—for the study of Elianism. One matter of some little 
importance should be the appointing of the day upon which 
this dream dinner is to be held. I appeal to E. G. O. to 
appoint a day. Choose the day and select an hour. The little 
band of bookmen can then say to themselves, “ To-morrow 
at 9 p.m. I dine with their • ghostships,’ ” and lo! 9 o’clock 
finds us in the presence of those we have so wildly 
worshipped. . . . You are quite at liberty to give your 
imagination excellent exercise. E. G. O., I am sure, won't 
object, for I will prophesy he is already dreaming more 
wants; and, as for me—well, I'm too much disturbed by 
Egomet’s remark about the will of the departed lover. To 
your bookman talking of wills suggests money, and— 
Narcissus is not the only one with book bills.—Yours, Ac. 

O. Gowan. 


[Other letters on this subject held over.—E d.] 
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“Academy ” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column mast be addressed to Thb Editor, 
The Academy and Literature. 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner ” A.Q.A.” Eaoh 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender's full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
tihe forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art. Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deoiding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must wot be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of referenoe; this is not an information bureau. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to ' Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's deoision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The prises will go to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to 
be of the greatest general interest, and brevity in all cases will count as 
a merit. 

The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. 

Each prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prise-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books oan be obtained will be given. 

Each prise-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book 01 books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a oheque for 5/-. 

No competitor can win a prise more than once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

ITon-adlierence to tbe rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

Questions 

LITERATURE. 

” Duchess or Padua.”—C an anyone tell me if Wilde's “ Duchess of 
Padua” was ever published? Also what anonymous works by O. W. were 

F ablished under tne name ef " Sebastian Melmoth ” subsequent to 1895. 

do not allude to either ” An Ideal Husband,” ” Woman of No Import¬ 
ance,” or the “ Ballad." Two of the works, I believe, were plays.— J. E. 
Untie (Edinburgh). 

Author Wanted.—I should be glad if any of your readers could tell 
me who is the author of this passage, and to whom it refers? Am I 
right in thinking it refers to Ruskin? ” Ancestry, disposition, and 
education are the three cardinal points determining "the course and the 
consequence of human existence. Ancestry ranks first, for intellectual and 
moral greatness are hereditary, and though all great sons may not 
have had great fathers, the germ of their greatness lies somewhere in 
their families’ past. In the Quantity and quality of this inherited great, 
ness, or, in other words, in opposition, the possibilities and attainments 
of the man are foreshadowed, for no one can rise above himself, nor 
become truly great, in any other orbit save the one fixed for him at 
birth, or correspondent to his bent and natural powers,” Ac.— D. F. 
Burgess. 

Winston Churchill.—N ot a little confusion has been caused owing 
to the fact that two authors bear the uncommon name of "Winston 
Churchill.” the English M.P. and the American author of " Richard 
Carvel,” Ac. A leading journal of the North, with a high literary 
reputation, in reviewing one of the American Winston Churchill's novels 
a year or two ago, made the almost unpardonable blunder of attributing 
it ’to the member for Oldham. The latter will no doubt derive his 
Christian name from his ancestor, Sir Winston Churchill, father of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. Has the American ‘‘Winston” any distant 
connection with the Marlborough family, or, if not, is it known how he 
derived his Christian name?— Thomas Jones (Oldham). 

“Vive la Bagatelle !”—In the Preface to his "Idris” C. M. Wieland 
says that Dean Swift’s motto was "Vive la bagatelle!” Where is a 
reference to this in the works of Swift?— Bohemia. 

GENERAL. 

Flower Spectrum.—B ulwer Lytton, in his short story entitled " The 
Haunted and the Haunters,” makeB the following statement: “A flower 
perishes; you burn it. Whatever were the elements of that flower while 
it lived are gone, dispersed, you know not whither: you can never dis¬ 
cover or re-collect them. But you can by chemistry, out of the burnt 
dust of that flower, raise a spectrum of the flower, just as it seemed in 
life.” Is there any truth in this extraordinary statement?— Botanic. 

Hatlinq Island.—I n Triggs’ Guide to Hayling Island it says: "Under 
the ancient charters, from Henry I. downwards, the inhabitants of 
Hayling are exempt from serving on juries at the Sessions and Assizes; 
and upon a Question which arose some years since at Winchester with 
reference to the exemption, the late Mr.’ Padwick appeared by counsel, 
and future attendance was excused.” Can anyone say why Havling 
should have this privilege, and what was the origin of it?—Charles d. M. 
Pcnnyeook (Brighton). 

Magdalene College. —Why is Magdalene, as the name of the college at 
Cambridge, spelt with a final e, ana Magdalen College, at Oxford, without? 
—M.A.C. (Cambridge). 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

" Shakespeare's Unacted Plats.—A reference to the production of 
thirty-one plays of Shakespeare by the late Samuel Phelps at Sadler's 
Wells between 1844 and 1862 disposes of your correspondent’s question with 
respect to ail but the following plays: (a) The First Part of " Henry VI.” 
This was played at Covent Garden in 1738. ( 6 ) " Troilus and Cressida.” 

Dryden’s adaptation of this play was produced at Dorset Gardens in 1679. 
(c) “ Titus Andronicua.” Ravenscrofrs adaptation of this play was pro¬ 
duced at Drury Lane in 1678. ( d) " Richard II.” This play has a lomr 

stage history, and has been recently revived, (e) (/) The Second and Third 
Parts of " Henry VI.” Portions of these plays were employed in the 
First and Second Parts of Crowne’s “Henry Yl. % ’ (played in 1(581), in the 
elder Cibber’s well-known version of " Richard III.,” and in the younger 
Cibber’s " Henry VI.” (played in 1723). As "The Two Noble Kinsmen” 


has been attributed to Shakespeare and Fletcher, it is of interest to note, 
in view of the tradition which connects the names of Shakespeare and 
Davenant, that an alteration of this play was made by Davenant and 
entitled “ The Rivals,” and that it was produced at Lincoln'! Inn Field* 
before 1668 .—George Neirall. 

LITERATURE. 

Author Found.— 

“ Many voices spake— 

The river to the lake; ” 

The lines Quoted by F. E. Ross are in George MacDonald's novel 
“Robert Falconer”; but a note to that volume tells us that none of 
the poems in it (with one exception) are by Dr. MacDonald himself. 
The poem is also included in "A Threefold Cord: Poems by Three 
Friends,” edited by George MacDonald, but the other two friends are 
anonymous.— Shargar. 

“ Ellesmere.”— I think Ruskin in the passage quoted must be referring 
to Ellesmere, a character or interlocutor in the writings of Sir Arthur 
Helps. I cannot point to the passage, but Ellesmere will be found in 
“ Friends in Council ” and “ Henlmah.”— T.F.W. 


“ Luxubt or Grief.”—I s not this the popular misquotation of Moore’s 
expression in his Anacreontio verses? 

Weep on; and as thy sorrows flow 
I'll taste the luxury of woe.— S.C. 

Tracts for the Times.—W ith regard to a correspondent’s question as to the 
authors of the ” Tracts for the Times,” the list Itclow is, I lielievc, a correct one. 


No. Author 

1 . Newman 

2 . 

3. 

4. Keble 

5. Bowden 

6 . Newman 

7 ,, 

8 . „ 

9. Froude 

10. Newman 

11 . 

12. Thos. Kchle 

13. Keble 

14. Menzics 

13. Newman and 
Palmer 

16. Harrison 

17. 

1 h. Pusey 

19. Newman 

20 . 

21 . 

22. Thos. Keble 

23. Perceval 


, No. Autho r 
1 24. Harrison 
23. [Beveridge] 

2 «. [ .. ] 

27. [Cosin] 

28. i „ ] 

29. Bowden 

30. 

31. Newman 

32. Eden 

33. Newman 

34. 

33. Froude and 
Perceval 
.'Vi. Perceval 

37. [Wilson] 

38. Newman 

39. [Wilson] 

40. KeMe 

41. Newman 

42. [Wilson] 

1 43. Thos. Keble 

44. [Wilson] 

45. Newman 

46. [Wilson] 


No. Author 

47. Newman 

48. [Wilson] 

49. Harrison 

50. [Wilson] 

51. R. F. Wilson 

52. Keble 

53. Wilson] 

54. Keble 

55. [Wilson] 

58. Bowden 

57. Keble 

58. Bowden 

59. Froude 

80 . Kehle 

81 . Buller 

82. [Wilson] 

83. Froude 

84. [Bull] 

83. [Wilson] 

88. Puscj’ 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

70. [Wilson] 


No. Author 

71. Newman 

72. fUssher] 

73. Ncwinau 

74. 

75. 

78. 

77. Pusey 

78. Manning and 

Marriott 

79. Newman 

80. Williams 

81. Pusey 

82. Newman 

83. 

84. Thos. Keble 

and Prevost 

85. Newman 
88 . Williams 

87. 

88 . [Andrewes] 

translated by 
Newman 

89. Keble 

90. Newman 


For an explanation of the intricate bibliography of Nos. 67-70, see ” Life of 
Pusey.” by Liddoti, Vol. iv. p. 397 .—Horace C. lligham. 


GENERAL. 

"Beau Ideal.”—I n this Bense the word beau is the substantive and idial 
the adjective qualifying the same.— E. Hoffmann (Brussels). 

& Cockatrice—Trek.— Is it certain that the root of treeho is identical 
with that of traho? It would seem so by the analogy of veho and echo; 
but I can find no anthority, and the change of meaning is noticeable. 
White and Riddle’s Latin Dictionary gives " etym. dub.” s .r. traho. Unless 
this is so, I do not quite see why your correspondent A. Hall, in his 
learned note on “The Cockatrice, connects "Boer trek'* with treeho. 
Trek-(ken) means "to draw,” whether a waggon or a barge towed by 
horses (treksehuit). and has obviously the same root as traho. The South 
African meaning of “travelling” in’general (cf. “Wat jou goed en trek, 
Ferreira!”) arose from the ox-waggon being the most usual means of 
conveyance.— A. Werner. 

“ God Biess You.”—Some Catholics attribute to St. Gregory the use 
01 the benediction “ God bless you ” after sneezing, and say that he 
enjoined its use during a pestilence in which sneezing was a mortal 
symptom, and was therefore called “ the death-sneeze.” Aristotle 
mentions a similar custom among the Greeks, and Thucydides tells us that 
sneezing was a crisis-Bymptom of the great Athenian plague. The 
Romans followed the same custom, and we also find it prevalent in the 
New World among the native Indian tribes in Senaar, Monomatapa.— 
H.Jbf.lV. 


“ Tanst.”— Tansy, tanaeetum rulgare, is a perennial herb with acrid 
strong-scented leaves and small yellow flowers; also the name of a 
pudding or cake made with eggs, cream, sugar, rose-water, and the juice 
of tansy, to which that of spinach, Borrel, or other herbs was sometimes 
added. It is found in Strvpe (1643-1737): " Fridays and Saturdays . . . 
we have fish at dinner and tansy or pudding for supper” (Ellis’s Lit. 
Letters, p. 178). " The custom of eating tansy pudding and tansy cake at 
Easter is of verv ancient origin, and was no doubt to be traced to the 
Jewish custom of eating cakes made with bitter herbs (Numb. ix. 11), but, 
to take from it any Jewish character, at a verv early date it became the 
custom to eat pork or bacon with the cakes.”—if. A.C. 

Tanst.— Tansy is a plant to be found in old-fashioned gardens. It is 
used to flavour custards, and tansy pudding was eaten at Easter.— T.F.W. 

Henri III.—That Henry III. lived on the Church’s alms was surely a 
euphemism, unless the allusion was to the fact that whilst still a minor, 
in 1218, he spent Christmas at Winchester, the expenses of the court being 
borne by the Bishop, Peter des Roches. Probably, however, the reference 
is to the numerous occasions on which Henry extorted money from th* 
clergy. In 1227 he forced them to pay a fifteenth, in 1255 a tenth, and in 
1257 he demanded a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues for two years. Ob 
this last occasion the bishops unwillingly granted him 52,000 marks, 
stipulating at the same time for the observance of the Great Charter.— 
M.A.C. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 


Messrs. Jones A Evans, 77 Queen Street. Cheapside, E.C. 
Mr. Daniel W. Bardsley, 43 Yorkshire Street. Oldham. 
Mr. John G. North, 35 High Street. Tonbridge. 

Messrs. Clarkson & Griffiths, 162 Deansgate, Manchester. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE— Continued frovi page xi 


FOR SALE. 

T HE STUDIO Special Sommer No. lor 1900 (water¬ 
colour) ; Summer (Architecture), Winter, ditto 
(Jewellery) (or 1901; Genealogical Magazine, unbound, 
role. 2-3, 5-6. What offers ?— A. R. Batylay, St. Mar¬ 
garet's, Malvern. 


T HE WHIRLWIND, complete set, with Whistler Litho¬ 
graphs.—Offers to Bayne, 36 Annetto St., Glasgow. 


M ARK TWAIN, Editionde Luxe: Gasquet's Eve of 
Reformation, 1st edition.— A. D, Brash, County 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


S PECIAL offer of Walter Orane'B Masterpiece ; Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10s. net. published at 
£1015s.— Henry F. Bumpua, 335 High Holborn.W.O. 


FOR SALE. 

H ARDIMAN'S Irish Minstrelsy, 2 vol?., 1831. fine copy, 
42i. net.— M. H. Gill At Son, Ltd., 50 Upper 
O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


B ELCH BR and Macartney’s Later Renaissance Archi¬ 
tecture, 2 vols. folio, as new, £6 (pub. £8 8i. net.): 
Thomas Hood's works, 10 vols., bs new, 25s.; Valpy'a 
Shakespeare, half blue morocco, gilt tops, 15 vols. £3 10».; 
Emerson's Works, *■ Eversley Edition," 6 vols. 15s.— 
Goldla, Cliff Road, Leeds. 


Y ARRBLL'S British Birds, 4 vols. half-morocco, 105.., 
for 52s. 64., new ; Ruskln Relics. 7 j. 64 .; Eucyclo- 
poedio Dictionary, beet edition, 8 vols. half-morocco, 65s.; 
Dictionary of Needlework, 25s., best edition ; Cates’ Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, 9s.— Qraanwood, Bookseller, 
Halifax. 


FOR SALE. 

D EERBROOK. by H. Martlneau, 1853,5«.: ^ he Martian, 
Maurier, 1898. 5s., nice copy, uncu': Kentish Lyrics, 
1847 (Gough), Is. 3d.: Kipling's Life's Handicap, 1892 , 4s. 
—Lloyd Sl Townsend, Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


B OOKS for the Holidays.—Ten 6s. Novels in good con¬ 
dition, for 5s. 6d.— Modern Library Co., 
56 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


F OR Sale; Lizar's Anatomical Plates: large edition : in 
good condition, minus clasps. What offers up to 
June 25th— Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on 
Tyne. 


S TANDARD Dictionary (Funk * Wagtail's), 1902 edit., 
2 vols.: Oscar Wilde’s Children in Prison: various 
works on India, some scarce, list on application.— Oxford 
Reformers’ Bookshop, 56 High Street, Oxford. 


S HAKESPEARBANA.—Chalmers' Apology and Malone's 
Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols, 1796-7, 25z.: 
Green's Shakespeare and the Emblem W riters, 1870, 8*. 64. 
—Button, 165 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


W LLIS'S American Scenery, 2 vols., 139 engravings, 
12z. 6d.; Cooke's Shipping and Craft, lOi. 6d. : 
Hare's Northern and Central Italy, 3 vols., 15i.; Foray's 
Heraldry, 5j.; Landseer's Animals at Zoo, 8s. 6,/.— David 
Cadnoy, Cambridge. 


N OVELS.— Twentv-ave Works of Fiction (published 
within the last three years),all different, for £1 It.— 

Tho Qrotvenor Gallery Library, 18 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


S HEFFIELD'S (Duke Buckingham), Dramatic Works, 
Notes. Memoir of Early Life, morocco, roy. 4to, London, 
Barber, 1722 front, thick veL paper, unknown to Biblio¬ 
graphers. Offers ?— Janrtoo Hayea, Bookseller, Ennis, 


V IEWS in Scotland, Ireland. Yorkshire, Sussex, Shrop¬ 
shire. Oxfordshire. Monmouth, Leicestershire. 
Gloucestershire, Devon. Can take in exchange Views in 
Bucks, Cornwall, Dorset, Durham, Herefordshire, Herts, 
Bristol, Gravesend, Hull, Scarborough, Chichester.— 
Ridgeway, Gravesend. 


V ICTOR HUGO'S Wo-ks, unexpurgated edition. 28 vols,. 

pub. £3 3i., for £112i. 64.: Dickens, crown edition, 
16 vols., £2 7s. 64 .: Watson's Art of the House. 6s. net, for 
3s. 64.— Ruttor & Co,, Moorland Road. Leeds. 


D IDEROT'S Encyclop&lle ou Dlotionnalre Raisonn6 des 
Arts et des Metiers, 33 vols. folio, calf, 3,129 plates. 
Paris, 1851.— Combridge'a Library, 56 Church 
Road, Hove. 


S IR H. Taylor's Works, 5 vols., 7s. 64.; Jesse’s Anecdotes 
of Dogs, 1st edition, 7s. 64.; Vanity Fair, 1849. uncut, 
21s.: Hamcrton's Sadne, 4to, unopeuel, 9s.— Hlocoko As 
Son, Richmond, Surrey. 


I LLUSTRATED Lond n News. 1848-1902. incomplete 
set, bound, 96 vols.. backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged. 
What offers?— Socrotary, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh. 


B EFORMER8' Year-Book, complete set, 10 vols., from 
1895, embracing Tend, Labour, Social Reform, Trade 
Unionism, Socialism, * 0 ., with hundreds of special articles, 
biographies, and portraits, 7s. 64. free.— Joooph 
Edwards, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 


J OHN LOCKE.—Essay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
1st edition, splendid condition. What offers ?— E. Q. J, 
Falrnis, 130 Belgrave Road, Oldham. 


F ANCY Far Land, by Myrs Hamilton, 5s„ for 2s. 64.: 

The Chase, bv William Sovervile, illustrated by Hngh 
Thomson, 4to, 5s., for 2s. 64. — Farmer At Bona, 179 
Kensington High Street, W. 


B ALZAC'S Celebrated Novels (The Comedte Humaiue), 
in English, 40 vols., 40 plates, cloth, gilt tops, new, 
£2 15s. New Catalogue of Books shortly. Libraries mir- 
chased for cash.— H. E. Qadnoy (late W. E. Goulden), 
5 St. Paul's, Canterbury. 


N IMROD'S Life of a Sportsman, 1842, coloured plates 
by Aiken, £21; Yarrell's Birds, 4 vols., £2 17s. 64.; 

Balzac's Droll Stories, 3 vols., tops, 3s. Catalogues free, jjforrli. Bookseller, Swi doe. 
Books bought-Holland Broa., Booksellers, Binning- _"• _1_ 


I N Tennyson Land, by John Cuming Walters, flrstedition, 
12 plates, bou id white a .d gold.— W. Summon 


baai. 


J OURNAL of Agriculture, 43 vols.; what offers? 

Plato’s Dialogues. Jowett, 4 vols., 1871 (£3 6*.), £2; 
Wordsworth’s Commentary, 11 vols. (£12), 25*.; Stephen’s 
Laws of England, 4 vols., 1890 (84$.), 12$.— E. Idle, 21 
High Street, W.C. 


E NCYCLOPAEDIA Britanuica, 25 vol3„ half morocco, 
as new, with revolving case ; a bargain. £7 10$ 

Qeorgo T. Juckott & Co., Book Merchants, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


H ARPER’S Monthly, Dec. 1885 to Nov. 1890, 10 vols. 

original cloth, as new, 19$. 6 d. ; Cornhill Magazine. 
Vols. 1 to 9, original cloth, 10$. 6 d. ; B.O.P., Vols. 1 and 2. 
new, 16$. 6<f.— J. W. Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, 
Grimsby. 


A NNALS of Sporting, with coloured plates, 13 vols., rare. 

£20 ; Burton’s Arabian Night*, original edition. 16 
vols., £29 10$.; Hakluyt’s Voyages, black letter, 3 vols. in 2, 
morocco extra, 1599-1600. £37 10$.— Thomas Thorp f 
Bookseller, 100 St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., and at 
Reading. 


W HISTLER'S Lithographs. Advertiser has small 
collection for disposal.—Apply Kllgour, z6 
NeUou Street. Edinburgh. 


A RT of Heraldry, by Fox-bavies, over 100 colour.d 
plates. 1135 illustrations in text, folio, buckram, gilt 
top. limited to 700 copies : publishers’ price, £7 7s„ offered 
at £5 5i.— Walkor, Bookseller, Leeds. 


NEWS NOTES 

Mr. Henry Frowde has arranged with Messrs. Alexander Moring, 
Ltd., to become joint publisher of the facsimile reproduction of the 
first folio of Chaucer (1532), of which a limited number of copies are 
now being printed in collotype at the Oxford University Press. The 
volume contains an introduction by Professor Skeat. 

The library of Trinity College, Dublin, will be closed on July 9 for 
a fortnight. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ^EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS, 

NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


LARGEST STOCK in LONDON of Second-hand School, 
Classical, Elementary, and Advanced Scientific Books. 

Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books, Keys and 
Translations. 


Eat. 1854. J. POOLE Sc CO. Eat. 1854. 

104 CHARING CR088 ROAD, L0HD0N, W.C. (Late of 39 Holywell 
Street, Strand.) 


Always a Large Stock of Scientific Books, Second Hand, at about 
Half Published Price. 


Tom & Country Houses & Grounds Photographed. 

INTERIORS A SPECIALITY. 


BOOKER & SULLIVAN, 

67*69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

Telephone 9253 Central._ 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 

DRINK THE 


WHITE a 

DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST R I B* 

& AFTER DINNER. QL||^ 
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Literary Notes 


“ f^T|HE Quarterly Review ” of this month con- 
B tains several striking articles; in fact, the 
JL whole issue is very good. There are many 
British institutions which are not as gene¬ 
rally recognised and admired as they should be, among 
which may be numbered the two great quarterly re¬ 
views. Scarcely a quarter passes by that one or both 
of these periodicals do not come out without several 
articles of great excellence; and apart from these par¬ 
ticular articles, it is not too much to say that the Quar¬ 
terlies maintain an extraordinarily high standard of 
scholarship and writing. 


In the Quarterly under notice there is a curious article 
on “ The Meaning of Literary History,” by Professor 
Oliver Elton, which all may read with interest, if not 
with entire conviction. Professor Elton apparently 
desires and half hopes that literature will cease to 
become national and become cosmopolitan, quoting in 
explanation of his view this of Matthew Arnold : “ The 
criticism which alone can much help us for the future is 
a criticism which regards Europe as being, for intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual purposes, one great confederation, 
bound to a joint action and working to a common re¬ 
sult.” Even if all nations were to come to speak one 
tongue, if Latin were again to be the one medium of 
expression used by the learned and the literary, surely 
such a consummation is neither to be desired, nor ex¬ 
pected. It is just because nationality, in no wide sense, 
is the breath of literary life that Latin ceased to be the 
universal language it had become. Nations learn from 
one another, steal from one another, but the mainsprings 
of all great literary movements must be national. 
Bottles may be borrowed from abroad, but the 'vine must 
be home grown. 

Then the writer states that “ the aim of art, in con¬ 
trast with science, is to give pleasure through beauty. 
And the beauty realised by each artist, the beauty of 
each of his works, must be unique, and the corresponding 
pleasure unique.” Surely never were so many fallacies 
packed into so few words. Is it possible still to hold 
the theory that art gives pleasure through brant 1 /1 Can 
there be, or rather is there not, ugly art ? Science 
is systematised knowledge ; Art is concerned with the 
expression of the emotions. “ Macbeth ” and “ The 
Cenci ” as wholes are works of art: their expression 
only is beautiful; their material is horrible. Are there 
not many pictures which are great art, but which exhibit 
subjects which are in themselves ugly, and are rendered 


artistic because of the emotion they convey ? As, for 
example, pictures of painful martyrdoms ? But really 
the point, when fairly faced, scarcely admits of argu¬ 
ment. 



MR. JOSEPH CONRAD 

ll'lmt,,. Unite, It, llnkrr Strut] 


Again, what is meant by the beauty of each of an 
artist's works being unique ? Precisely the same beauty, 
or ugliness, may be expressed by several works of art: 
the uniqueness lies in the artist's method or manner of 
exhibiting the emotion with which his subject inspires 
him. The writer goes on to express a desire for a 
“ syndicate-history ” of English literature. Surely this 
is to be a work of art; if so, must it confine its attention 
to what is beautiful: must the beauty of the “ syndi¬ 
cate ” work be " unique and the corresponding pleasure 
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unique ” 1 Such syndicate work is apt to prove a col¬ 
lection of works of art, and such a history would 
scarcely better the history that already exists in the 
“ English Men of Letters ” series and in “ The Diction¬ 
ary of National Biography.” Is it out of place here to 
suggest that a collection of the literary lives in the 
Dictionary would be a boon ? 


Another literary article is “ The Novels of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle,” a cordial and discreet expression of ap¬ 
preciation. The writer starts by drawing attention to 
the extraordinary influence of the novel in the present 
day, pointing out that a single popular novel may be, 
is probably, read by millions of people. He proceeds 
to quote a delightful verse used by the owners of a great 
American store when they were giving away with soap 
—“ a celebrated British novel ” : I believe “ Robert 
Elsmere ”: 

“Our hands were never half so clean, 

Our customers agree; 

And our beliefs have never been 
So utterly at sea.” 

And in knowledge of life the public who depend for 
that knowledge upon popular fiction must ever be at 
sea: and it would be difficult to exaggerate the number 
of those who see life as it is pictured in the pages of 
utterly inaccurate novels. Even Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s stories are apt to mislead, though in a compara¬ 
tively harmless direction, for, as this critic says, 
“ the good people are plucky, kind and honourable, 
while the bad people are usually foiled in their villainous 
machinations ” ; which is sheer idealism. 


Then “ The Quarterly ” contains an article more as¬ 
tonishing than satisfactory upon “ The Tsar “ from 
the pen of a Russian official of high rank ”—a bitter, 
almost rancorous attack upon the ruler of Russia. With 
its political views I cannot deal here, but would draw 
attention to the fact that if such an onslaught had been 
delivered in a less responsible quarter it would be set 
down as mere sensationalism. The following passage 
will serve to show the tone of the article: 

“ It is no exaggeration to state that the domestic con¬ 
sequences of this system—if system it can be called—are 
calamitous. Two ministers have already been mur¬ 
dered ; several governors and officials have been shot at 
and killed or wounded; numerous country-houses have 
been set on fire and burned to ashes; peasants are being 
flogged, noblemen banished, lawyers, schoolmasters, and 
officials imprisoned, newspapers suppressed, working 
men fired upon by troops; while the whole nation is 
kept in ignorance and superstition in order that one 
man should be free to realise his ideas of autocracy. All 
t that broad-minded monarchists like the present writer 
desire is to save our people without injuring our Tsar. 
Against monarchical institutions, without which oux 
nation could not work out its high destinies, we have 
nothing to urge. Even the dynasty we accept as a fact. 
But we strongly hold that the affairs of the nation, 
which are not identical with the changing caprices of an 
individual or the insatiable greed of a ring, should be 
conducted by competent and moderately honest men 
independently of Court influence and on ordinary busi¬ 
ness principles.” 


With the other articles in this number of the Quar¬ 
terly I have no space to deal, but may mention a 
thoughtful paper on “ Recent Lights on Ancient Egypt,” 
" A Study of Gaston Paris,” “ The Life and Philosophy 


of Herbert Spencer,” and. a somewhat dry account of 
“ The Japanese Revolution.” 1 


In New York in summer-time I was struck by the 
' displays made in the book-departments of various big 
department stores, and have often wondered why some¬ 
thing of the same sort is not done by our London book¬ 
sellers and others. The books displayed were those 
suited to the season; heavy and solid works were there 
in the background for those who might want them; but 
the “ display ” consisted of light fiction, periodicals, 
topographical and natural history books, summer litera¬ 
ture of every kind, all attractively and temptingly set 
out. Caterers for the inner man realise that it is 
no use tempting us with winter fare in the hot weather. 
Cannot our booksellers realise that the same argument 
applies to a great extent to mental provender! Yet, 
as I pass the bookshops, there they are looking just the 
same as they did in winter, whereas a tasteful display 
of summer literature would attract many a passer-by 
who needs light fare for his approaching holiday. Both 
publishers and booksellers are complaining that the 
public will not come and buy. The fault is not alto¬ 
gether on the public’s side. 


The suggestion made by E. G. O. in a recent number 
of The Academy for the forming of a small club for 
book-lovers seems to have attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion, and several readers have written, expressing a hope 
that the scheme will be taken up practically. With the 
exception of the Athenaeum, there is no really 
bookish club in London, and I fancy an attempt to 
found one would meet with unexpectedly large support. 
But the Editor of this journal cannot take, as suggested, 
any active part in such a scheme, but will willingly give 
space to any (brief) letters upon the subject. 


The annual conference of the Library Association 
will this year be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
August 29 to September 2. Mr. James Duff Brown, 
Borough Librarian of Clerkenwell, has undertaken the 
arrangement of an exhibition of the -leading magazines, 
reviews and literary and artistic periodicals. This 
should not only prove interesting in itself, but the cata¬ 
logue, if at all full and descriptive, should also be 
valuable. I do not know if any awards of merit are to 
be given, but fear that were that the case the first prize 
would go to America, not to England. 


The Constantine Ionides Collection—a very valuable 
addition to the treasures at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—has been arranged in two adjoining galleries, 
the larger devoted to paintings, the smaller to drawings, 
etchings and engravings. Millet is represented by 
“ Wood Sawyers ” and other works, and there are ex¬ 
amples of Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Courbet, Regamey, Degas and others. Of English oil- 
paintings mention may be made of “ The Mill,” by 
Burne-Jones ; “ The Day Dream,” by Rossetti; and “ The 
Visit,” by Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. There are also 
works by Brouwer, Rembrandt, Guardi, Botticelli, and 
etchings by Rembrandt, Bracquemond, Whistler and 
others. 


Professor E. B. Tylor’s “Growth and Spread of 
Culture ” will be found to be in the nature of a con¬ 
tinuation of his “ Primitive Culture,” including a re¬ 
arrangement amongst other such matter of his Gifford 
Lectures, 1889-1891, at Aberdeen. 
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Bibliographical 

W e are to have, it seems, new monographs on 
Montaigne, Bunyan and Balzac. Of the 
Essays of Montaigne there have been, we 
all know, numerous editions of late years— 
the versions by Florio and Cotton having been repro¬ 
duced over and over again within the two last decades. 
It is only a few months since we had Montaigne’s 
account of his travels in Italy. Carlyle’s biographical 
sketch of him was reprinted in 1897, when we had also 
an essay on him from the pen of Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
To 1898 belongs the “ Biographical Study ” of the 
essayist by M. E. Lowndes; and in that year, too, was 
reprinted the little memoir contributed by Mr. Lucas 
Collins to Messrs. Blackwood’s “ Foreign Classics ” 
series. There is undoubtedly room for a good book on 
Montaigne—let us hope we shall get it. Of Bunyan 
we have the standard “ Life” by the Rev. John Brown, 
reprinted so lately as 1902: this, I believe, came out 
originally in 1885. We had already had (in 1880) the 
biography by Froude in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series, after which came (in 1888) the book by Canon 
Venables in the “Great Writers” series. An essay 
on " Bunyan Characters ” was published by the Rev. 
Alexander Whyte in 1893-95. Of Balzac we have the 
'■ Life,” by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, published in 1890; 
the •' Biography,” by Mr. K. P. Wormeley (of Boston, 
U.S.A.), issued in 1892; and the “ Love Letters,” 
brought out in 1901. We have, too, the introductory 
essays, written by Mr. George Saintsbury for the Eng¬ 
lish versions of Balzac which came out in 1896-98. In 
1902 Mr. Henry James wrote an introduction to a trans¬ 
lation of “ Two Young Brides.” To America we owe a 
work on “The Metaphysics of Balzac” (1898) and a 
selection from his “ Personal Opinions ” (1899). 

It is pleasant to know that Messrs. Routledge are re¬ 
issuing the stories of Mayne Reid. These have no 
merits in the way of literary style, but they have a won¬ 
derful measure of “ go,” a real romantic feeling. How 
any one could resist such a book as “ The Headless 
Horseman ” I do not know. I feel as if I could read 
it again even now, busy as I am, and with no time to 
spare. That there is a genuine demand for Mayne Reid 
is shown by the fact that a reprint of his “ Rifle- 
Rangers ” appeared only last year. For the re-issue, by 
Messrs. Routledge, of James Grant’s stories I do not 
feel so much enthusiasm. Grant has always seemed to 
me a very wooden and mechanical writer. From very 
few of his tales did I, as a boy, derive any satisfaction. 
It is, by the way, only five or six years since Messrs. 
Routledge issued some fifteen or sixteen of Grant’s 
novels, including “ The Scottish Cavalier,” “ Harry 
Ogilvie,” “ Jane Seton,” and so forth. I should like to 
see a reprint of the stories of Gustave Aimard, who ran 
Mayne Reid very close in his portrayal of life and 
character in the Wild West. To the present generation 
he appears to be, practically, unknown, though his 
“ Trappeurs de l’Arkansas ” was published here, in the 
original French, so recently as 1896-97. The owner of 
the English copyright in Aimard’s tales (if that copy¬ 
right has not expired) should consider seriously the 
question of reproducing them. 

The performance of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern ” at the Garrick last Tuesday will, no 
doubt, lead to a demand for the text of the skit—for it 
is a skit rather than a parody, making game of the play 
generally, but not following its evolution closely. I 
believe the little jeu d’esprit appeared originally in a 


periodical. It is to be found in “ Foggerty’s Fairy and 
Other Tales ” by Mr. Gilbert, published in 1890, in 
which may also be seen the prose sketches on which the 
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writer afterwards based not only his “ Foggerty’s 
Fairy ” (done at the Criterion by Charles Wyndham), 
but his “ Sorcerer,” his “ Creatures of Impulse,” his 
“ Wicked World,” and his “ Comedy and Tragedy.” 

It is not surprising that at a recent meeting of the 
Omar Khayyam Club the talk turned mainly upon 
Tennyson. Both Omar—“ that large infidel your 
Omar ”—and FitzGerald lie embalmed in Tennyson’s 
prologue and epilogue to “ Tiresias.” The prologue, 
we have the second Lord Tennyson’s authority for say¬ 
ing, “ described FitzGerald as we had seen him at Wood- 
bridge in 1876. His vegetarianism had interested my 
father.” Elsewhere, in the “ Life ” of the poet, F. T. 
Palgrave records how Tennyson had “commended to 
me warmly FitzGerald’s famous Omar paraphrase,” and 
how “ highly he esteemed ‘ Euphranor.’ ” The poet ’3 
praise of FitzGerald was not in the least impaired by 
the fact that the latter had been a persistent detractor 
of all the former's later work. 

A new edition of the “Walden” of Thoreau!—how 
popular that book must be! In 1886 it appeared in a 
cheap form in the “ Scott Library.” In 1889 a two- 
volume American edition was circulated in this country. 
About half a dozen years ago there came from the 
States an edition with a biography by Emerson. In the 
same year (1897) Messrs. Gay & Bird (I think) brought 
out an edition in two volumes, with illustrations in 
photogravure, reprinting it in 1898, and again in 1902. 
The book, to be sure, is one of the classics of American 
literature. 

The Bookworm. 
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The Words of the Preacher 

Faith and Knowledge. Sermons by W. R. Inge, M.A. 

(T. and T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Value of the Bible and other Sermons. With a 
letter to the Bishop of London. By H. Hensley 
Henson, B.D. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Sermons on Social Subjects. Preached at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, under the auspices of the Christian 
Social Union. Compiled by W. Henry Hunt. 
(Skeffington. 5s.) 

Psychic Power in Preaching. By J. Spencer 
Kennard. Edited by his son, Joseph Spencer Ken- 
nard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 

Here, in four volumes, you have an epitome of preaching 
as the art is understood among English-speaking peoples. 
Mr. Inge represents the apologetic fundamental; Canon 
Hensley Henson the apologetic sectional and particular; 
the collection of Mr. W. H. Hunt the popular and prac¬ 
tical ; and Mr. Spencer Kennard the personal and intro¬ 
spective. 

From the days of St. Paul and St. James downwards 
to our own day the nature of faith and its relation to 
reason has been, alike to Christians who would explain 
it and to pagans who would understand it, a matter of 
perplexity and confusion. The fashionable attitude of 
the moment is Pragmatism, which signifies the philo¬ 
sophy of those who base their religious faith upon the 
extreme' conclusions of scepticism. Of this Mr. Inge 
rather happily says: " It lends itself to a formal ortho¬ 
doxy which is at peace because it is no longer anywhere 
in contact with fact.” From which it will be immedi¬ 
ately gathered that Mr. Inge’s attitude is something 
quite different. It appears in its latest expression in the 
last sermon in the volume, entitled “ Liberal Catholi¬ 
cism,” which is an examination of the attitude of the 
French ecclesiastic who has lately submitted to the cen¬ 
sure of the Roman authorities, the Abbe Loisy. Here he 
first points out the different use which is being made by 
Protestant and Catholic theologians of the same new 
apologetic. Faith with Harnack and the Ritschlians rests 
on one dogma, the Fatherhood of God, as having been 
first realised and announced by Jesus. Liberal Catholic 
theologians object to this scheme that it is static, not 
dynamic—that it denies the principle of development. 
“ When we want to assure ourselves,” says Loisy, “ of 
the identity of an individual we do not try to squeeze 
him into his cradle.” Against this Mr. Inge urges, not 
without some show of reason, that if the growth of 
the Roman dogma and cultus was natural and legiti¬ 
mate, so was the reaction which it provoked—the 
Reformation. But he seems to go too far when he 
discerns as the drift of this apologetic, in the dis¬ 
tinction that is postulated between the Christ of the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Christ of faith, an investiture 
of the Church with Divine attributes—its constitution 
into a kind of Gnostic -®on. And if so a certain passage 
in which a rather lurid contrast is drawn between the 
two Christs would err in the direction of over-vehemcnce. 
Ilis judgment of Liberal Catholicism, as represented by 
Loisy, is summed up in the words: “ It saves the Creeds 
but loses the Gospels; it emancipates the will, but de¬ 
grades the intellect.” 

The salient feature of Canon Henson’s book is his 
letter prefixed by way of answer to the Bishop of 
London’s strictures in the course of a sermon preached 


in Ely Cathedral. The Rector of St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, confines himself, in his appeal to authority, 
strictly to divines of the Church of England ; and he has 
no great difficulty in showing that for the most liberal 
opinions expressed in the various discourses gathered 
into this volume, as to the dependence of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles on the Bible and the subjection of the 
Bible—the New no less than the Old Testament—to 
the assured results of criticism, there are names of 
the highest authority to be alleged—Sanday, Driver, 
Stanley, Hort. Canon Henson is not concerned with 
issues that can be called vital, but rather with ques¬ 
tions of accommodation and adjustment. They are such 
questions as must necessarily arise after a time in the 
case of a corporation which is legally tethered by defini¬ 
tions which have the form of finality and now finds 
itself face to face with new questionings and difficulties. 

Canon Henson sees no hope in the policy of the school 
which is bent on knitting up the Church of England 
with antiquity and tradition: “ To-day the National 
Church of England shakes off the elaborate webs of 
sophistry, with which her true character is too often 
obscured, and takes her stand frankly as a member of 
the family of Protestant Churches, co-heritor and co¬ 
trustee with her sisters of the treasure of religious 
liberty which was secured by the Reformation.” 

The volume of sermons preached under the auspices 
of the Christian Social Union includes in its table of 
contents the names of a number of eminent enemies to 
the seven deadly sins and the seventeen pseudo-virtues. 
It would be easy to say that Christianity here is rather 
overlaid by worldly wisdom, that their words smack 
rather of the Proverbs of Solomon than of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But it would perhaps be more just to say 
that they take Christianity for granted, in the sense that 
they make their appeal to consciences that have been 
shaped in a diffused atmosphere of Christian ethics. In 
in any case, the sermons are for the most part models 
of brevity and conciseness; they are pithy; one might 
almost call them pawky. They invariably have a point 
that is quite clearly defined: and, as Mr. Hunt (who is 
Secretary to the Christian Social Union, and is to be 
congratulated upon this particular enterprise) says in 
his little preface, they are alive. 

The last of our list is a series of essays on preaching, 
by one for whom preaching was par excellence the 
sacred ministry, and to whom preachers were a sacred 
priesthood. The powerful pen he wielded was devoted 
to the same cause as his eloquent voice. His style is 
vivid with simile; to our taste it is in parts somewhat 
overloaded; but the present series of essays owes its 
interest, in part, to the fact that it is obviously in a 
great measure the result of searching self-analysis on 
the part of one who, in his own country and his own 
sect, was a great and successful evangelist. His message 
to his brother preachers is mainly the lesson of the im¬ 
portance of conviction: and for examples, to press home 
his message, he traverses a field of reading and remi¬ 
niscence that comprises names and events far apart 
in history and place. 

A Patriot Painter 

Giovanni Costa. By Olivia Rossetti Agresti. 

(Richards. 21s. net.) 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find in the 
whole course of history a parallel case to that of Gio¬ 
vanni Costa, who passed away in 1903 at the age of 
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seventy-seven, leaving behind him a truly remarkable 
record of varied activity. He sacrificed to his political 
convictions the first-fruits of his artistic genius, took 
an important part in one of the greatest movements of 
modern times—the struggle for Italian unity ; yet at 
the same time he exercised considerable influence over 
the new school of the Peninsula, which, when he was a 
boy, was beginning to emerge from the chaos of con¬ 
flicting styles, founded chiefly on those of the past, that 
had so long prevailed in his native land. Many of the 
great masters of the Renaissance, it is true, were often 
consulted by the reigning popes and princes of their 
time, and were as much at home at court as in their 
studios; but none of them were ever called upon, as 
was Costa, to take a personal share in a struggle in which 
liberty and life were at stake. 

The fascinating story of the patriot painter, who 
would have made his mark in almost any sphere of 
activity, is most graphically and sympathetically told 
by his present biographer, who was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with him and devotedly attached to his family. 
With no little tact she has merged herself entirely in 
her subject, showing a really wonderful grin alike of the 
political and art problems with which Costa had to 
deal. Her book is indeed far more than a mere mono¬ 
graph on the work of one man: it is practically a 
history of his native land during his lifetime, and it is 
preluded by an able retrospect defining succinctly the 
causes that led up to the situation that confronted her 
hero in early manhood. She tells how happily Giovanni 
began his art career, his father, the wealthy owner of 
a wool-spinning industry, having given him every pos¬ 
sible advantage; and she describes the quiet unselfish¬ 
ness with which he gave up his painting in response to 
the call to arms, dwelling on his first exploit as a 
patriot when, at the head of a little body of kindred 
spirits, he broke open the gates of the Ghetto of Rome. 
This was an act of deep significance, symbolic of the fact 
that the barriers with which religious intolerance had 
hitherto opposed all forms of independent thought were 
to be broken through, and was a fitting introduction 
to a career, the seal on which was set when Costa, the 
first to enter Rome on September 20, 1870, practically 
governed the Eternal City for three days from the Capi¬ 
tol, where, to quote his own words, “ in the absence of all 
regularly constituted authority, he set to work to make 
the most necessary and immediate arrangements.” 
Step by step the devoted patriot is followed through the 
whole course of his chequered career, the golden thread 
of his art work woven inextricably into the tangled web 
of his tempestuous life, now forming a beautiful pattern, 
now torn and rent asunder by conflicting interests and 
emotions. 

Little appreciated as an artist by his fellow-country¬ 
men in his lifetime, Costa was, for all that, one of the 
true founders of the society known as In Arte Libertas 
—a name suggested by him, and significant of the ideal 
he followed. He was, moreover, fortunate enough to 
win the friendship, during their residence in Italy, of 
such Englishmen of mark as Leighton, Richmond, 
Mason, Onslow Ford and John Howard, now Lord 
Carlisle, with many other noteworthy personalities. In¬ 
deed, not the least interesting feature of this fascinating 
volume is the sidelight it throws on the characters of 
these famous masters in art and the anecdotes told of 
their sympathy with the patriots, and the generous aid 
they often gave them. On one occasion, for instance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richmond saved the life of a young widow 
by allowing her to travel with them as the nurse of their 
infant son, whose place was taken for the nonce by the 
poor woman’s own child. 


Costa was often the guest in England of Lord Leigh¬ 
ton, Lord Carlisle, Richmond and Mason, and one of the 
most touching pages of the book is a letter from the 
first-named, urging the Italian artist to go and “ cheer 
poor Mason up,” who, probably already conscious of the 
fatal character of his illness, seemed to have lost the 
power to execute the commissions on which he depended 
for the support of his family. 

In view of the exceptional excellence of the letter- 
press of this fine volume, it is to be regretted that the 
illustrations are not more satisfactory. They are neither 
representative nor well produced; and, as many of 
Costa’s paintings are in England, Lord Carlisle and the 
Reverend Stopford Brooke having been among his most 
constant patrons, it would have been quite easy to 
remedy this unfortunate defect. 

Nancy Bell. 


Pan-German and Pot-German 

The PanjGebmanic Doctrine: being a Study of 

German Political Aims and Aspirations. (Harper. 

10 s. 6d.) 

This book, whose writer has preferred to remain anony¬ 
mous, is useful and entertaining; it is the work of one 
who evidently knows his Germany, and it is supported 
by a formidable array of authorities, even though these 
are mostly pamphlets. If it is at times flippant in tone, 
the provocation is overwhelming; the Germans take their 
national mission and destiny with an exaggerated 
seriousness that is often ridiculous, just as we take ours 
with an unseemly lightness and carelessness. 

Pan-Germanism, as expounded by the author of this 
book, is a blend of several different movements, which 
even he does not always keep distinct. There is first of 
all the nationalistic movement. All men of German 
race and speech are to be united in one Germany. This 
is the spirit that leads the Germanisers of Austria to 
spout sedition, which their Emperor must tolerate, since 
it consists largely of devotion to his powerful ally. This 
is the movement that aims at winning over the bulk of 
the Swiss, though with very little response so far; the 
free Switzer loves not the German bureaucracy nor the 
German tourist. 

The second current in Pan-Germanism is the unifying 
movement. Pan-Germans, like Pan-Slavs, deny others 
the national rights they assert for themselves. All born 
Germans are to be part of official Germany, but all other 
nationalities inside official Germany, Poles, Danes, &c., 
are to be forcibly Germanised. A similar process has 
been carried out, with rather less skill and rather more 
brutality, by Russia in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
Provinces, with what results we see. 

The third constituent of Pan-Germanism is the im¬ 
perialistic and expansive movement, maritime, com¬ 
mercial, and colonising. This naturally shades off into 
mere Chauvinism and acquisitiveness, and it is this 
which has come into collision with the ubiquitous and 
refractory Anglo-Saxon, who is fundamentally a Teuton, 
but incapable of Prussification. 

It is not, therefore, Pan-Germanism that is wholly 
or chiefly responsible for German Anglophobia, and the 
author is wise in not laying too much stress on that 
point. Pan-Germanism is hostile to Russia, whose Pan- 
Slavic ambitions are more dangerous to Germany proper 
than the desultory opposition of the Anglo-Saxons. 
German comic papers have waxed as merry, though by no 
means as spiteful, over Russian defeats in the Far East 
as over British reverses in South Africa. The difference 
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is that the German Government allows Anglophobia 
and represses Russophobia. This is partly economic 
policy, partly the Prussian memory of the agony of 
Kunersdorf, and the deliverance by the death of Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth. Possibly the Japanese are fighting in some 
ways for the interests of their military as well as their 
naval teachers. 

The specimens of Pan-German oratory and discussions 
heaped up in this volume strike the British eye as mostly 
“ clotted nonsense ”; but it is necessary to take them 
more seriously. In Germany especially the high-flown 
speculations of the professor of to-day are the maxims of 
the politician of to-morrow. The Anglophobe ravings 
of French Nationalists are merely silly; the Anglophobe 
dissertations of the German professors are serious 
because they are meant to be, and will be, used as a more 
or less plausible justification for German national policy. 
Odisse quern laesurus sis is the classic rule of Bismarck 
and his successors, and out of the froth of the student’s 
beer-mug may emerge the mailed fist of the Empire. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 

The Northern Tribes of Central Australia. By 

Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. (Macmillan. 21s. 

net.) 

This book has been looked for eagerly by all anthropo¬ 
logists, and we do not think anyone will be dis¬ 
appointed. Mr. Lang and his school will probably 
quarrel with some of the conclusions arrived at by the 
authors; Dr. Haddon and his school will welcome addi¬ 
tional evidence in confirmation of former opinions. But 
both will be deeply conscious of the debt which anthropo¬ 
logical science owes to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Gillen for 
this magnificent specimen of scientific work in the field. 
Facts are stated as facts should be stated—fully and 
completely, in their right setting. Conclusions are 
stated independently, and with no possible suggestion 
that they influence the facts. 

The authors have performed a great piece of work. 
Observing the tribes of Central Australia, they have 
noted the differences between tribe and tribe, and have 
used these differences as scientific data for arriving at 
the oldest and the latest forms of savage culture which 
they reveal. This is a most important gain to anthropo¬ 
logical science; how important it is not quite easy to 
understand at first. It will replace the older and less 
satisfactory method, of arranging the evidence from dif¬ 
ferent peoples all over the world, according to principles 
based upon the anthropological bias of each inquirer; 
it will, in fact, explain to anthropologists that observa¬ 
tion in the field is the only safe key to the understanding 
of savage culture. 

Of the many details of savage life which Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Gillen supply it is impossible here to speak. 
The book is full of them. They emphasise the facts 
which tell for the economic origin of totemism; they 
supply more evidence of the amazing belief in the non¬ 
natural origin of birth ; they negative the theory that 
there is in the Australian religion any conception of a 
high god; they bring out strongly that the earliest 
social forms were most likely based on a local founda¬ 
tion, not a blood kinship or tribal foundation ; they en¬ 
tirely prove the existence of group marriage, not only as 
an Australian custom obtaining in all the tribes, but as 
a custom which must tell strongly against the theories 
of which Mr. Westermarck is the most distinguished 
advocate; and in hundreds of other ways they correct 
or confirm, by accurately stated evidence, many of the 
conceptions hitherto held by anthropologists. 

The relationship between magic and religion is a sub¬ 


ject which must always engage the attention of the 
anthropologist, and the chapter on magic in this book 
appears to us to be singularly valuable. Free from all 
taint of special pleading, it sets forth the ideas of the 
black fellows almost in the language of the black fellows, 
and one is tempted to consider as proved that the con¬ 
ception of magic must have preceded the conception of 
religion—that is to say, the limited observation of cause 
and effect in the savage mind produced that remarkable 
and universal result where, the point of observation 
being lost, the phase of baseless conjecture is attained. 
In the lower stages we can see nothing but what is best 
termed magic; in the higher stages we can see what is 
best termed religion, but the same condition of the 
human mind is the basis of both conceptions. 

To most of our readers, perhaps, the many interesting 
traditions will appeal more strongly than the more 
technical parts of the book, and they will find plenty 
of examples for their benefit. But the book appeals 
to all schools of anthropological students and readers. 
Equipped with a magnificent series of illustrations taken 
on the spot to assist the reader with the descriptions in 
the text, with maps, tables, glossary, appendices, and, 
above all things, a good index, we warmly commend 
this study of a great subject to our readers. 

G. Laurence Gomme. 


Belgian Life in Town and Country. By Demetrius 
C. Boulger. (George Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Although there have been guide books, histories, and 
descriptions of Belgium published from time to time, 
nothing quite like this little book of Mr. Boulger’s has 
hitherto been brought before the public. It partakes, 
to a certain extent, of the nature of all three of the 
above, but it has a particular purpose of its own, namely 
to give a plain succinct account of the Belgium of to-day 
as it appears to the intelligent student of politics, 
manners, sociology, and opportunities. Mr. Boulger has 
done well. He has worked from authentic documents 
and has evidently lived in the country and made careful 
notes of everything which he deemed of interest. His 
appreciation is keen, just, and liberal. Who can gain¬ 
say his opinion that the condition of the artisan class in 
Belgium is probably better than in France, although it 
falls a long way below that of English workmen, especi¬ 
ally in respect of hours of labour ? “ These are unques¬ 

tionably long to excess, and are really fixed by the will 
of the employer.” A lesson is to be learned from the 
fact that “the Belgian workman is not a great meat 
eater, his wife is a far better cook than the same class of 
person in England, and thrift is the national virtue and 
characteristic.” All of which is very true. The author 
draws attention to the extraordinary success of the 
agricultural system as shown, for instance, in the district 
of the Pays de Waes, which lies west of the Scheldt, and 
south-west of Antwerp, and extends almost to Ghent. 
In 1839 the whole of it was a wild uncultivated tract. 
Now it is an unbroken expanse of gardens and fields, 
sustaining a resident population of five hundred persons 
to the square mile. There has been no such transforma¬ 
tion scene in any other part of Europe, and it would be 
a good experiment to tempt some Belgian agriculturists 
to see what they could accomplish in Ireland. Mr. 
Boulger’s book is suggestive and full of accurate in¬ 
formation ; it should be of invaluable service to anyone 
purposing either a tour or a lengthened sojourn in Bel¬ 
gium, whether in town or country. There are many 
excellent illustrations of notable buildings, and there is a 
good index. 
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Fiction 

THE CHALLONERS. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann, 
6 s.) In this novel Mr. Benson has doffed his jester’s dress 
and put on a more sombre everyday garment. Candidly, we 
do not think the dress becomes Mr. Benson. It sits uneasily, 
and there seems to be no special reason why he should have 
donned it. He brings no illuminating light to the problem 
of a fervent puritanical parson blessed with two very modern 
children, both of whom forsake his ways and follow strange 
gods. The two twin children—Helen and Martin—are 
charming, but they would have been more charming if they 
had not been eternally questioning life and had not been 
involved in religious questions. The author gives us the 
impression that he would have liked to romp with them 
gaily through the pages of “ The Challoners,” but for the 
remembrance that he had doffed his jester’s dress. Lady 
Sunningdale, a very amusing character, voices our feeling, 
“ Church is very fatiguing. I had quite forgotten how 
tiring it was. I shall not go any more for a year or two.” 
'• The Challoners ” is not exactly fatiguing, but it is a little 
obvious and a little unreal. Mr. Challoner, who will not 
allow his children to read the works of George Eliot because 
she was, according to his views, an immoral person, and 
who walked out of the opera during the first few minutes 
of the Venusberg scene in “ Tannhauser,” is a difficult person 
to make sympathetic or even interesting. With the brilliant, 
easy-going Martin and the inconsequent chatterer, Lady 
Sunningdale, Mr. Benson is much more successful. This is 
not the real article, it is only a substitute. 

THE WISDOM OF FOLLY. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
(Isbister, 6s.) The wisdom of the folly is very evident, but 
lest the reader have any doubts there is a dedication and a 
sub-title which serve to indicate that the book will deal 
with at least three exciting days in the otherwise peaceful 
life of a “ fluffy lady.” And so the curtain rises on a young 
and ecstatic girl who strikes Rossetti attitudes and reads 
Browning after lunch. To her there enters a young man who 
cannot sit down for fear of creasing his trousers, and who 
has “not sloped about” the ’Varsities, as is evidenced by 
his tempering a grey flannel suit with a pair of patent boots. 
Xorah does not jump out of her skin at the sight of this, 
her ideal—she has seen no other; she simply drops her book, 
" which answered the same purpose and saved the doctor’s 
bill.” “ Browning thought love the greatest thing in the 
world,” said she. “They only printed his love-letters,” 
said he. These are the young people of the book; and their 
priggishness is not without its comic side. The real interest 
of the story, however, is found in Mrs. Rose, a grass widow, 
who thinks that even “ sticklebacks must sometimes see a 
little life.” She thinks that a second marriage may help her 
to this end; and her husband’s will expedites matters some¬ 
what inconveniently. One of this lady’s admirers is said to 
be like a piece of half-made toast, “ buttered on one side, 
doughy on the other.” This smartness of description is 
rather a fault in the author. He creates these foolish 
puppets only to make them the butt of his wit; in the same 
way he projects theories that he may guy them. The result 
passes as satire; but, truthfully, it is not satire on the thing 
called life, but rather indicates a satirical point of view. 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton possesses the somewhat rare gift of 
humour, and his considerable sense of the theatrical fitness 
of things enables him to carry this fragment through from 
start to finish with the elements of success. 

IN THE PATHLESS WEST. By Frances G. Herring. 
(Unwin, 6s.) It is a relief, perhaps, to turn from the frock- 
coated novel to the contemplation of a pathless W'est; and in 
many ways the feminine point of view of a primitive society 
composed of soldiers, pioneers, miners, and savages, is of 
general interest. A man handling the same material looks 
more at the sporting side, and leaves the domestic with per¬ 
functory mention. Mrs. Herring’s fault is that she has 
set herself no limit; the wide scope of her subject matter 
gives her overmuch license, with the result that the story 


lacks collectiveness. But she writes with perfect frankness 
of Indian life, careless in some respects as it is, cruel in 
others; and she writes with the readiness of first-hand know- 
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NORTHERN CHIEF'S TOTEMFOLE 

[Illuntration from “ In the Palhlets Wcxt ” ( Unwin)] 


ledge. A description of a novel fever cure, of the medicine¬ 
man, of the first principles of his inauguration rites, of the 
“conquest of self”—these are some of the more interesting 
touches. The book has its pathos and its humour, as life 
will have, and such simple tragedies as occur in the wilds of 
the Western slope. 


EIN KLEINSTADTROMAN. Von Georg Wasner. 
(Berlin : Fleisehel, 3 m. 50 .) Good and evil are pretty equally 
divided in this world, and exist in much the same proportion 
in the big metropolis, the small provincial town, and the 
country village. Hasbach, a government official, and his 
wife having become disgusted with the rush and hurry of 
Berlin life, joyfully welcome an appointment in a small town 
of East Prussia. There they count on finding rest and peace, 
sincere friendship, the scent of the brown earth and houses 
overgrown with ivy. But what do they find ? Lack of 
comfort, of intellectual interests, smallness of mind, a trivial 
round of amusements, back-biting and immorality, similar 
in quantity and kind to that which exists in the big city. 
The married life of the pair had been entirely happy until 
their removal to the country, where the new conditions work 
ill and lead to conflict. The husband only just escapes being 
the murderer of his wife. The book is more than a picture 
of provincial manners, it is a clever psychological study of 
temperament, of the consequences of a sudden change of 
environment on two average natures. Some persons are 
more susceptible to their surroundings than others, the free¬ 
dom that is one of the great joys of life in a big city suits 
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some better than the tyrannical conventions so difficult to 
ignore in a smaller place, or even than the comparative soli¬ 
tude of the countryside; a return to nature as understood by 
the eighteenth-century sentimentalists would not be always 
crowned with success. 


Short Notices 

JAHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SHAKESPEARE- 
GESELLSCHAFT. Im Auftrage des Vorstandes hex-aus- 
gegeben von Alois Brandi und Wolfgang Keller. Vierzigster 
Jahrgang. Mit zwei Yollbildcrn. (Berlin: Langenscheidt- 
’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung.) This volume is full of interest, 
and forms as nothing else can a survey of what has been 
done not only in Germany, but in the whole world in the 
way of Shakespeare research during the past year. The 
most notable Shakespeare event, so to speak, in Germany 
was the unveiling of the Shakespeare memorial at Weimar. 
Professor Brandi’s speech on that occasion and a photograph 
of the statue—to our thinking a somewhat weak figure— 
appear in the book. A very complete survey of the books 
connected with Shakespeare—a brief review of each is given— 
and likewise of magazine articles in the same connection will 
prove most useful to Shakespeare students. A similar survey 
of Shakespeare on the stage in Germany in 1903 has points 
of interest. It seems that there were 977 performances of 
twenty-five of Shakespeare’s plays by 178 different companies. 
The “Taming of the Shrew” and “Othello” head the 
list with 127 and 125 performances respectively, and 
“Henry VIII.” and the “Tempest” close it with three 
performances each. The volume concludes with a complete 
Shakespeare Bibliography for 1903, with references to news¬ 
papers and magazines in which reviews of the books men¬ 
tioned are to be found. According to this list, some 629 
publications dealing with Shakespeare were published in 
1903 in England, America, Germany, Austria, Switzerland. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, Norway, Spain, and 
Russia. No one who wishes to keep abreast with the Shake¬ 
speare scholarship of the time can afford to neglect the 
annual of the German Shakespeare Society. It contains a 
body of information not to be found elsewhere, and aids 
very materially in keeping alive the torch of the great 
dramatist, not only in Germany, but. in the whole world. 
Among the English contributors to the volume we note 
Dr. Richard Garnett and Mr. W. W. Greg. 

LEYCESTER’S COMMONWEALTH, 1641. Edited by 
Frank J. Burgoyne. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) T" the 
issuing of reprints there is no end, and nowadays a lover of 
ohl books can obtain for a few shillings volumes which but 
a short time since cost pounds. The writer of “ Leycester’s 
Commonwealth,” who succeeded in maintaining his 
anonymity, fortunately for himself, gave to the world a very 
unedifying but not uninteresting volume of scandal concern¬ 
ing Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whom he makes out a 
melodramatic villain of the very deepest dye. A letter from 
the Queen in Council, 1585, describes the libels going about 
the country concerning the Earl as “ most malicious, false, 
and scandalous, and such as none but an incarnate devil 
himself could dream to be true ” ; such description being very- 
apt to the libels contained in this work, where the Earl is 
set forth as a murderer, liar, traitor, coward, atheist, 
adulterer, and what-not else. Among others suspected of the 
authorship of this collection of scandal is Robert Parsons, 
but Parsons denied the soft impeachment, probably vora¬ 
ciously. The present reprint, from the quarto edition of 
1641, is quite admirable, worthy of a better book, excellent 
as regards typography, paper and binding. A welcome re¬ 
production for the student of Elizabethan manners, if not of 
Elizabethan history. 

MES PREMIERES ARMES. LITTER AIRES ET 
POLIT1QUES. Par Madame Adam. (Lemerre, 3f.50.) 
Madame Adam gives us hero a second instalment of her 
memoirs. And she brings to her autobiographical reminis¬ 


cences the charm and the light hand which are the peculiar 
attributes of a talented woman. Conversations with persons 
of importance in the world of politics, literature and the 
arts, criticism of books, plays, pictures and operas, form the 
chief subjects, and we regret that absence of dates and index 
makes the information, to be found, w-e believe, nowhere else, 
less useful than it should be. The most interesting figure 
that flits across the pages is that of Mme. d’Agoult, whose 
literary pseudonym was “ Daniel Stern,” who was the chi:rc 
am it: of Liszt, and whose daughter married Wagner. Her 
instructions for forming a salon are most valuable, and if 
taken to heart by English hostesses at the present time might 
serve to make social intercourse a pleasanter thing than it 
often is. Here are a few of the directions : 

“ II faut vingt amis et cinq amies pour fonder un 
salon. 

“ Le bonheur n’est fait que de renoncement et de 
sagesse. Pour grouper des hommes en nombre et quel- 
ques femmes intelligentes autour de soi, il faut avoir 
l’appearence sereine ou heureuse. 

“ Creer une atmosphere impersonnelle et paisible qui 
repose est necessaire pour retenir l’amitie autour de soi. 

“ Eviter les confidences, qui, echangees, credit des 
intimites trop grandes, et obligent a donner des conseils 
qui, k certains jours, vous sont reproches.” 

The book abounds in stories that serve to illustrate the 
characters of the personages mentioned, among whom 
are Merimee, Lord Brougham, O’Connell, Renan, and 
Zola. Hetzel was asked by Zola, then a young unfledged 
author, to read a manuscript. Hetzel was struck by the art 
and skill displayed in the first two parts and disgusted by 
the coarse details of the third. He asked Zola : “ When a 
man has talent enough to write part of a book like yours, 
how can he dishonour his pen by writing the other part?” 
“ Sir,” replied Zola, “ the first two parts are written to 
please the men of letters wdio make reputations, the third is 
written to please the readers who buy the book.” Renan 
once stated in conversation that Prince Napoleon was a 
deist. “ So much the better, and you, Renan? ” asked some 
one. Renan hesitated, and another in the company said, 
“ Vous, Renan, vous etes un chercheur do divines inspirations 
—litteraires ! ” “ Je dis volonticrs, ‘ Mon Dieu,’ ” returned 

Renan. The book abounds in good things of the kind we have 
indicated, and will repay careful perusal. 


Reprints and New Editions 

The holiday-makers of to-day can carry with them all 
the books they may want in very compact form and delightful 
format thanks to the large number of series of reprints now 
vouchsafed us of the publishers. How delightful in every 
way are some of the recent reprints sent me by Messrs. 
Newnes. Before me are THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING (Newnes, Thin Paper Classics, 
2 vols., 3s. 6d. net), delightfully bound, delightfully 

printed, with delightful frontispieces by that admirable 
artist, Edmund J. Sullivan. The lover of poetry could desire 
no more charming volumes. They suggest to me that our 
publishers might do well to issue the works of living poets 
in similar form; why, for example, will not Messrs. Chatto 
give us A. C. S. on thin paper ? Let me go farther, and 
suggest that the new edition of Spencer would be just as 
readable and far more convenient on thin paper. It is not 
merely a question of space: upon my shelves, but of weight 
in my hands when reading. Of late volumes have come in 
my way which are far too heavy to be read with any com¬ 
fort except when laid upon a table or desk, at any rate bv 
any save literary Sandows. As muacde-producers they may 
be excellent, but—! Messrs. Newnes also send me in their 
Pocket Classics (2s. 6d. net) SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS 
AND SONGS—thank heaven, without any Introduction. 
By the w-ay, why "Poems and Songs”? "Poems” alone 
covers the ground. The type and paper are goodly ; it is 
pleasant to have Shakespeare the poet distinct from Shake¬ 
speare the playwright. All are here—" Venus and Adonis,” 
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“Lucrece,” the Sonnets, &c., and songs and lyrics from the 
plays. But, how much of “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” is 
his ? More Shakespeare comes to me from Messrs. Methuen, 
who publish more than one excellent edition of the plays: 
the three parts of HENRY VI. in the Little Quarto Shake¬ 
speare (Is. net each volume). Admirably handy for the 
pocket, yet clearly printed and with adequate notes and 
introductions by Mr. W. J. Craig. All for one shilling! 
Then a very different man—RICHARD CRASHAW, in the 
Cambridge English Classics (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net), edited by A. R. Waller. The volume is beau¬ 
tifully printed, as is natural from this Press, and contains 
the whole of Crashaw’s poems, “ now for the first time 
collected in one volume.” Crashaw does not appeal to the 
many unfit, but to the fit few, who will be glad to possess 
him in so seemly and handy a form. The editing is admir¬ 
able, as was also to be expected. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

On July 25 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish the fol¬ 
lowing : A volume on religious and ethical subjects, by 
Miss Isabella H. Gossman, entitled “ Inspiration in Human 
Life.” It is written from the standpoint of a mystical 
Christianity, and contains thoughts on government and 
social questions, on theology and art, and on education and 
home life; “A Wanderer and Other Poems,” by Mrs. Leila 
Macdonald; and “The Sentinel of Wessex,” a story of the 
Isle of Portland, written by Mrs. C. King Warry. Mr. 
Unwin is also issuing “ Cobden’s Political Writings ” in the 
“ Reformer’s Bookshelf ” binding.—The Oxford University 
Press has in preparation two volumes of documents on the 
history of the Constituent Assembly (1780-91), drawn mainly 
from the Paris newspapers of the period. Besides these 
extracts will also be given a selection from the more im¬ 
portant decrees of the National Assembly, together with such 
official documents as manifestoes and minutes of the pro¬ 
ceedings of municipal assemblies, which may serve to illus¬ 
trate the more critical events of the first three years of the 
Revolution. These two volumes are being edited by Mr. L. G. 
Wickham Legg; and it is hoped to publish them in the 
autumn of this year.—Mr. Robert E. Speer is preparing for 
publication, by Messrs. Revell, “ Missions and Modern 
History,” a study of the bearing on Christian missions of 
some great events of the nineteenth century. The book is to 
be in two volumes.—Mr. H. R. Allenson is publishing an 
interesting illustrated gift book, entitled “ River Scenes of 
Merrie England,” by G. B. Vaiie.—The title of the new 
romance which Miss Corelli has completed, and which 
Messrs. Methuen will publish in the course of a few weeks, 
is now settled. It is “ God’s Good Man : A Simple Love 
Story.”—In response to many applications, Mr. J. H. Valda 
will issue a black and white art book, embracing line and 
wash work in the most comprehensive sense. The volume 
will treat the study of the human face, the hand, &c.— 
Mr. Frank Forbes has in the press a shilling book under the 
title of “Those Blessed Boys.” It will be published bv 
Messrs. Neville & Co. 


New Books Received 


THeolorlcal and Biblical 

NkmII The Rev W Robertson. LL.D. (edited), Tho Expositor, Vol. IX. 
(Hodder A Stoughton), 7/6. 

An Important Chapter in English Church History (8.P.C.K.). 0/3. 

T (Ipcii %T’' MU ’’ 0n the Physical Cause of the Death of Christ 
Harris, The Her. C., Prayer-Meetings for Churchmen (S.P.C.K.), 0/2. 


Boctry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Moore, C. L.. The Red Branch Crests (Author). 

Wilson, G. F. f The Amarant (Priory Press). 


History and Biography 

Agresti Oima R„,,etti, Giovanni Costa: His Life, Work, and Times 
«Kichards), 21/0 net. 

SUi r i De £* Dukes and Poets in Ferrara (Constable), 18/0 net. 

* Hadnan the Seventh (Chatto & Windus), 6.0, 
tHgood H. L. The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Ceuturv, 
*ols. I. and II. (Macmillan), 21/0 net. 


Art 

Chantrey and HU Bequest (Cassell), 1/0 net. 

Laidlay, W. J., To Iteform the Royal Academy (Author). 

Mylne, The Rev. R. 8., The Cathedral Church of Bayeux (Bell), 2/6 net. 
Sharp, Elisabeth A., Rembrandt (Methuen), 2/6 net. 


Bclenee and Philosophy 

Davis, J. R. Ainsworth, The Natural History of AnimaU, Hulf-Vol. VII. 
(Gresham Publishing Company), 7/0. 

Travel and Topography 

Homeland Handbook—Oxted, LimpBfleld, and Edenbridge (Homeland 
Association), 0/6 net. 


Educational 

Marchant, E. C. (edited), Xenophontis Opera Omnia, III. Expeditio Cyri 
(Oxford Press), 2/6 and 3/0. 

Gerothwohl, M. A. (edited), The Intermediate French Reader (Murray), 2/6. 

Kinnear, Georgina, The Use of Words (Murray), 1/0. 

Crosby. E.. Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster (Fifield), 0/6 net. 

Noldeke. Theodor, translated by J. A. Crichton, D.D., Compendious Syriao 
Grammar (Williams & Norgate), 18/0 net. 

Latour’s New Course of French, Vol. I., Part 1 (Author), 2/0 net. 

Miscellaneous 

Lean’s Collectanea, English and Other Proverbs, Folk Lore, Ac., 5 vols. 
(Arrowsmith), 5/5/0 net. 

Mallik. Manmath C., The Problem of Existence: Its Mystery, Struggle, 
and Comfort in the Light of Aryan Wisdom (Unwin),*10/6. 

University Extension Guild First Annual Report (The Guild), 0/6. 

Gwynne, H. A., The Army on Itself ;Warne), 2/6 net. 

A Hanson* Win n, R. G.. Sea-Coast Erosion (St. Bride's Press). 1/0 net. 

Convocation : The lit. Hon. Viscount Gosclien, Chancellor, presiding 
(Oxford Press). 

Griffis, W. E., Dux Christus, an Outline Study of Japan (Macmillan), 
1/6 net. 

Sinclair. Isabel G., The Thistle and Fleur de Lys : a Voeabulury of Franco- 
Scottish Words (Blackwood), 3/0 net. 

Bayly, Elisabeth B., Shall the Nation’s Grip on her Deadliest Foe bo 
Loosed? (Partridge), 0/1. 

Fiction 

Graham. Winifred. “Mayfair” (White), 6/0; Hawtrey, Valentina, “ Pcr- 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following series of notes , more or less critical , on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth-—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader's consideration and indulgence .] 

On Atmosphere and Character 

few theatrical critics, and nearly all the literary 
critics of the first and second rank, write a great 
deal about the “ atmosphere ” of every play, or 
book, which may be said to come in any way 
under professional consideration. The point to be de¬ 
cided is:—“Whether the characters form an integral 
part of their surroundings.” What does this mean 1 I 
have studied the point ever since I was sixteen—when I 
first began to take an interest in criticism. Until that age 
I read all I could find for the mere pleasure of reading: 
Shakespeare, Defoe, Swift, Captain Marryat, Judge 
Hughes, Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens, Dante, George 
Eliot, Dumas, Sir Walter Besant, William Black, Ouida, 
Milton, Trollope, Rita, Victor Hugo, Florence Marryat, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Goldsmith, Charlotte Bronte, 
Swinburne, Rhoda Broughton, Thomas Hardy, 
Sheridan, W. S. Gilbert, Henry J. Byron, Sir Francis 
Burnand, T. W. Robertson, Tom Taylor, Mrs. Forester. 
I had read without method all the works—many of them 
many times over—of all these authors before I was 
seventeen and before I had read even one classic essay 
in criticism. Balzac and George Meredith I could not 
read until I was twenty—as a girl I could understand 
neither; Richardson the sentimentalist always seemed 
to me deadly, and I have never yet cared in the least 
for Clarissa, or Pamela or their lovers; I did not 
appreciate Homer and the Greek dramatists until I was 
twenty-three; nor Sir Walter Scott, Jane Austen, and 
Tolstoi till I was twenty-six. I mention these facts 
precisely because they are really curious. It is odd, for 
instance, that one should be able to take keen pleasure 
at twelve in Dante and at the same age find nothing 
at all in Homer the poet, whom I now place first 
of all. It may be due to the fact that Dante was 
dealing with Christian doctrines—with which all 
Catholic and Protestant children are familiar— 
whereas I knew nothing then about Pagans and 
Paganism, and the superb myth of the gods conveyed 
nothing to my mind. Hell, with its undying tortures, 
seemed perfectly normal and right; but Olympia, with 
its humours and thunderbolts, seemed to me preposte¬ 
rous, wicked, of course, and uninteresting. On the 
other hand, it is easier to see that the subleties and 
detail in Balzac, George Meredith and Flaubert would 
tax a mind accustomed only to the direct narrative 
and dialogues of Fielding, Thackeray, Trollope and 
Thomas Hardy. Sir Walter Scott, I admit, is not 
subtle, and I am not able to explain the indifference 
I felt during my early youth toward his genius. 
I had cousins who loved him, but I did not. 
“ Kenilworth ” and “ Ivanhoe ” were to me dreary and 
artificial—and this was not because I disliked historical 
novels, for I read Dumas from morning till night and the 
whole of Harrison Ainsworth at least once. I had also 
read Gibbon, Macaulay and Froude with eagerness 
before I was seventeen. Harrison Ainsworth belongs 
rather to the period of my childhood, that is to say 
before I was twelve, and I have never read a line of his 


matised point of view taught me to read with more fas¬ 
tidiousness. I was twenty-two before I was “ let loose ” 
in Aristotle and Plato—the latter, with a host of 
German and other metaphysic, killed all my interest 
in fiction for some time. I should still keep the greater 
number of the names of my first list in any list which 
I might now draw up. It would be ungracious to find 
fault now with any one of the authors whose works gave 
me so much happiness and in all but equal proportion 
to those of the great masters. 

This truth brings me back to my starting point— 
namely, the question of “ atmosphere.” I am certain 
that, so far as I myself am concerned, the writers who 
have conveyed to me what we all usually understand by 
"atmosphere” were Defoe, Marryat, Dante, Thomas 
Hardy, and Balzac. In all the other writers without 
exception I have little or no recollection of the scenes or 
scenery, the houses, the rooms or the streets: the cha¬ 
racters alone stand out with imperishable distinctness ; 
but in the case of Balzac his descriptions of places, 
streets, furniture and the like are to me more vivid 
than any of his characters as they appear outwardly. It 
was his method to give vitality to the inanimate, shells 
to his human beings—yet within each shell a most extra¬ 
ordinary revelation of some unique human soul. I 
would compare his creations, therefore, with those 
Chinese lanterns of strange shape which have neverthe¬ 
less a real light burning within them. I know Balzac’s 
souls: I have never met any of his people. Yet if I 
visit a French town, whether old and a little forgotten or 
old and modernised, I seem to know it, through Balzac, 
by heart. Thomas Hardy, similarly, gives this amazing 
vitality to what we must still continue to call “ atmo¬ 
sphere.” His characters, also, in comparison with their 
surroundings, live, but with a kind of abnormal life. Per¬ 
haps it is part of his philosophy that the scene endures 
and the players perish. When his people die, they die 
indeed; and even if they do not die within the measure 
of the story, we know that they will die utterly. By 
intention, he designs them as mere atoms against the 
everlasting hills. But I have seen “ Bathsheba Ever- 
dene ” : I have never seen “ La Cousine Bette.” I know 
them both. Balzac gives a dreadful, or a sweet, per¬ 
manency to the individual spirit. The shell, or the 
lantern, can be thrown off at any moment, but the spirits 
he has evoked go on and on as eternally as the damned 
and the blessed in Dante. 

The “ atmosphere ” in Homer is treated on such broad 
universal lines that the very word “ atmosphere,” which 
is modern and connotes something local and peculiar, is 
wrong when applied at all to the background and climate 
of the Iliad or the Odyssey. Homer’s sea is all the seas : 
his Ithaca is every man’s Ithaca: we cannot think of it 
as we do, for instance, of the house of the Grandets, or 
the province from which Lucien de Rubempre started 
forth to conquer Paris. 

It would be very interesting to dwell at length on this 
topic: I may return to it some day. In the meantime, 
it is not unsafe to say roughly that no author has yet 
been able to give with equal force what are called the 
surroundings and what are called the characters. 
Cervantes has been quoted as the one man who has suc¬ 
ceeded in this achievement, but those who know “ Don 



since. Dumas will always delight me, and, in my Quixote ” well would not maintain for an instant that 

opinion, Froude’s portraits of Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, the personages in that great and noble composition are 

and Mary Tudor are the finest in literature. It will anything but essentially romantic. The atmosphere, on 
be seen, therefore, that an increased experience of the other hand, is—so long as Spain endures—realistic 
life gained between the ages of sixteen and twenty and local. It is not the atmosphere of any other country 

enabled me to read with better knowledge; and a syste- in the world. John Olivek Hobbes. 

k [Copyright low by Mbs. Craigib in (he United Statei of America.] 
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Egomet 


I have recently finished re-reading “ David Copper- 
field,” and I do believe that each time I re-read 
this story the more do I enjoy it. Surely only 
masterpieces can again and again make appeal to 
the hearts and to the heads of those who possess any fair 
degree of literary culture. I suppose I am by no means 
singular in preferring David’s first wife to his second ? 
Dora did not on first acquaintance win my affection, but 
each time that I meet her she grows more dear to me. 
She is one of the sweetest heroines in fiction—worthy 
to rank with Fielding’s Amelia, Helen Pendennis, 
Beatrix, Diana of the Crossways—like to no one of 
them, but as dear. I do not think Dickens has drawn 
for us a more human figure. < 


Agnes may be equally human, but I cannot find it 
in my heart to love her; esteem, respect, admiration I 
give to her, but not love. Is it a pitiable confession 
to make that she is too good for a poor ordinary book¬ 
man such as I ? I feel that I could never live up to her ; 
that she would not only ever be pointing upward, but 
that I should ever be looking upward at her; and man 
stiffens his neck when he is called upon to take that 
attitude toward any one of the other sex. He does not 
even appreciate taking it toward one of his own. Then, 
too, Agnes owned not any of the delightful weaknesses 
of womankind. I can never imagine her going to David 
and shedding tears upon his shoulder, called forth by the 
fact that the household accounts would not come right. 
There was something wrong with her heart, for, though 
she loved David all the while, she never showed even 
the faintest symptom of a desire to scratch Dora. Per¬ 
haps that was because the latter was so weak, so loving; 
or was it that Agnes was too sweet? I am afraid we 
wretched males love to see a spice of wickedness in our 
women. Agnes, after all, is a strong, sound, sensible 
female man, and of that sort a comfortable, comforting 
wife cannot be made. 

So in “ Esmond ” most of us admire Beatrix better 
than we do her lady mother, and in “Vanity Fair” 
Becky more than Amelia—not that one wise one of us 
would marry the former. Admiration does not always 
lead to matrimony. 

Steerforth also has always seemed to me to be one 
of Dickens’ failures. We are told over and over again 
that he is fascinating, that no one can resist his charm ; 
but of this charm and fascination I have never been 
able to realise anything, which, alas! May-be my fault. 
I can understand Little Emily falling beneath his sway ; 
it did not need a very clever scamp to deceive that 


simple child. But men and women of the world, what 
did they see in him ? Did they see what I see, a very 
consequential, conceited cad ? 


But Agnes may be forgiven and Steerforth ignored; 
as for the rest of them—are they not wonderful? Do 
they not live? I feel as if I had met them all, that 
I know the sound of their voices, that I can recognise 
their footfalls as they climb the stairs to my rooms. 
Uriah Heep, with a different name, did actually more 
than once mount to my den, and, like many another, 
I was for the time deceived by him. 


It is difficult to estimate how great a portion of the 
delight of the book rests in the fact of its being nar¬ 
rated in the first person. To me a great deal of its 
delight lies therein, more especially as I feel that there 
is very, very much of Dickens himself in David. I love 
to hear a writer say his own say; that is the reason that 
Thackeray has so bound me to him; and though the 
voice be the voice of David, the thought and the word 
are those of Dickens. And in no other of his books was 
he so genial or so wise, or did he so seldom give way to 
his besetting temptation to say or do anything for the 
sake of fun. His was a wild, extravagant humour, 
which led him sometimes to be amusing at the expense 
of naturalness. 


Not long ago one said to me that to his fastidious 
nostril Dickens’ work smelt of the lamp! I smiled, 
thought much, said naught. For did ever words and 
thoughts and pictures come more spontaneously from 
any pen than they did from Dickens’ ? There is almost 
a plethora of characters in most of his novels; they 
crowd and jostle one another, and only the touch of a 
master hand could have kept them distinct and made 
them live. As we read Shakespeare we are overwhelmed 
by the number of the living portraits he has painted 
for us; so it is to me with Dickens. I stand astonished 
at his fecundity; his resources are so boundless, his 
variety so ample. Smell of the lamp! Never did 
writer labour less. Take this one story of “ David 
Copperfield.” I know not how many characters there 
be in it; they appear to be innumerable, each distinct, 
each actual; there are enough to set up for life the 
average writer of stories. Each sketch by Dickens would 
form the centre figure of a novel by most of our authors. 
But it is futile for any one to praise Dickens. If we, 
his admirers, are asked what he is, we can and need but 
answer—he is Dickens. 

E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

VIII.—The Meaning of Evolution 


W riting on Arran, richer than any part of the 
“ adjacent islands ” in geologic and botanic 
evidence of the Spencerian theory, one might 
be excused for assigning to the term evolu¬ 
tion a meaning wider than the popular one but much 
narrower than the true meaning. We might at once 
demonstrate the cosmic breadth of the term by citing 
the definition of its author, but we may observe a 
logical and chronological order in approaching this 


highly abstract formula, through the concrete of which 
it is the most ample expression. 

In the first place let us have it clearly set down that 
the popular use of the term evolution, to signify the 
notion that man is descended from a monkey, is little less 
than an abuse of the terra. Similarly indefensible is 
the use of this term to signify organic, evolution —the 
theory that animals and plants, as seen in existing 
species, are evolved from other forms. Still more inde- 
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fensible is the ridiculous identification of evolution with 
natural selection—the unfortunate term by which 
Darwin sought to express a certain means of organic 
evolution. The lasting merit of Darwin’s masterpiece 
is this: that he demonstrated the operation of a law so 
simple and intelligible that it brought into lasting pro¬ 
minence the topic of organic evolution. We may well 
doubt whether natural selection has the importance 
which Darwin attached to it; but even though biologists 
were not agreed that this process has, at any rate, some 
measure of operation, the theory of organic and, still 
more, the theory of cosmic evolution would be quite un¬ 
affected. Recent apologists of orthodoxy are making 
much of certain omissions lately discovered—by them— 
in Darwin’s work. We are told, in triumph, that 
Darwin has, so to speak, been found out. He took for 
granted the fact of variation, without explaining it. He 
took for granted the presence of life upon the earth, 
without attempting to explain that. All of which is 
quite true. Darwin, indeed, merely did that which he 
set out to do. 

Organic evolution is far too big a subject to be treated 
incidentally in this paper. We must return to it later, 
when we are quite certain that it is a part, and not the 
whole, of our subject. Similarly we must deal with 
atomic, cosmic, mental, social and moral evolution. 
But before doing so we must ask what is the broad 
significance of this word. 

In establishing this term as an indefeasible part of 
the intellectual heritage of all coming time Herbert 
Spencer accomplished a lesser and a greater thing. The 
lesser thing was the statement, in terms which we have 
yet to consider, of the laws which are observed in all 
change. In material and mental phenomena alike 
change is not a “ law of higgledy-piggledy,” as the once 
famous geologist Sedgwick pained Darwin by describing 
the law of natural selection, but proceeds on lines deter¬ 
mined by the very nature of things. These lines Spencer 
discovered and named. Furthermore, he showed why 
these lines and none other are followed. Of course, he 
had to build upon something, and most fortunate it 
was that, before he began his work, there had already 
been rendered probable the great generalisation, one of 
whose founders—Lord Kelvin—-is still alive. The laws 
by which phenomena change Spencer founded upon a 
rock indeed—the doctrine of the conservation of energy 
—and it is of not a little interest that the element 
radium, which was for a little while supposed to invali¬ 
date this law, has turned out to be a perfect demon¬ 
stration of evolution in a realm where none but the 
thoroughgoing Spencerian had thought to find it. 

But this demonstration of the laws and causes of 
change was a much less important matter than oln 
demonstration implicit in it—of the fact that change is 
universal. For the old static conception of the cosmos, 
with its hopeless and baseless dogmas, such as the asser¬ 
tion that human nature is the same in all ages, Spencer, 
more than all his contemporaries and predecessors put 
together, has given us the dynamic view, which has re¬ 
vealed a new heaven and a new earth. Everywhere the 
static view, whether of suns, societies, or any other exist¬ 
ence whatever, has had to yield to the dynamic view, by 
which “ change, though not decay, in all around wc 
see ”—to modify the fine old hymn. Whether or not 
Spencer knew aught of Heraclitus I cannot say, but wc 
may recognise in his work the great vindication, in a 
blaze of light, of that ancient Greek whom his contem¬ 
poraries, for his obscurity, surnamed “ the dark.” 

Were this assertion of ceaseless and universal change 
the last word of the evolutionary philosophy, we might 


well subscribe to that saying in which is crystallised the 
objection of all ages to the advance of knowledge— 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” But it 
is not so. We must not forget the significance of that 
term phenomena. The Panentheism—the doctrine of 
all-in-God—which Spencer based upon the verities of 
assured knowledge, thus following Athanasius and 
Spinoza, if not, indeed, the founder of the former’s 
Church and the greatest of the latter’s race—declares to 
us, with a voice in which the centuries unite, that there 
is a Changeless Unity immanent in this our imperman¬ 
ence. C. W. Saleeby. 


The Past and the Future of 


Our Drama—I 


T hat yesterday is father of to-day is true of the 
theatre as of all other affairs, and no profit can 
result from any discussion of the present state 
of our stage which does not endeavour to trace 
to the near or the far past the sources of the evil or the 
good things of the present. It has long been general 
matter of complaint that our plays have lost all touch 
with literature and with life, that drama and comedy are 
cabined and confined by traditions and conventions, and 
that powerful writers prefer to the theatre any other 
means of addressing the public. It can scarcely be 
argued that there is not much truth in such complain¬ 
ings and that for these evils no adequate cause has been 
assigned and no adequate remedy suggested. It should 
be remembered that “ people who apply criticism must 
trace out the causes which produced evil. When the 
causes are ascertained the remedies spontaneously 
follow.” 


It is not generally recognised that, from the point of 
view of the practical playwright, there is little difference 
between the conditions that ruled the theatre in Shake¬ 
speare’s time and those that now prevail. The throe 
great changes that have been made since those old days 
are the introduction of women players, of elaborate 
scenery, and of artificial lighting at all performances. 
Not one of these changes has altered or added to the 
essentials of a true play. A play now must be based upon 
life and human emotion, its plot must move from inci¬ 
dent to incident, and its characters be developed hand in 
hand with the plot; a plot that works itself out indepen¬ 
dent of the characters of the piece makes melodrama, 
where the evolution of the characters overshadows the 
workings of the plot we have comedy. A fine play will 
hold the attention and claim the interest of an audience 
if adequately acted, whether it be produced upon the 
bare platform of the Elizabethan theatre or with all the 
elaborate and costly stage luxury of to-day. 

If then the essentials of a true play were the same 
three hundred years ago as they are now, how has it 
come to pass that the plays then written remain the 
glories not only of our theatre but of our literature, 
whereas the dramatists of this present time are held by 
almost all competent critics to be neither worthy play¬ 
wrights nor admirable men of letters ? The cause must 
be sought entirely, or almost entirely, in the changed 
condition of the people at large, more particularly of 
those persons who then attended and of those who now 
support the theatres, and in the altered methods of the 
literary world. The worth of a literature dramatic or 
otherwise of any nation and of any age depends very 
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largely upon the taste of the public and upon the vary¬ 
ing means at the disposal of authors for addressing that 
public. In the sixteenth century there was but one 
method of bringing a literary work before the notice of 
a large public and of gaining anything approaching a 
livelihood by the pursuit of letters, namely the theatre. 
With the exception of Spenser there was no first-claSS 
writer in that century who refrained from trying his 
hand at stage-craft; and he doubtless would have done 
so had there been anything of dramatic instinct in him. 
Shakespeare wrote his poems out of love of poetry and 
as a means of introduction to the cultured circle of well¬ 
born critics ; to appeal to the public at large and to earn 
a living he turned to the theatre. Although Puritanism 
was already a power in the land, London and the 
country towns provided eager audiences to witness stir¬ 
ring plays, plays full of life, character and action, all the 
equipment necessary for a stage representation being a 
platform and a company of players. 

What, then, were the chief characteristics of these 
audiences ? It should be noted that the audiences then 
were far more of a whole than they are now; there was 
no such marked division as there is now between the 
lethargy of the stalls and the ebulliency of the pit. 
Those who then attended theatrical performances might 
be divided into educated and ignorant; but all alike 
were full of life, lusty with energy. A patriotic senti¬ 
ment then raised a roar that would have delighted the 
soul of the most ardent Jingo; the sight of a murder or 
a fight was glorious sport to those who lived in an atmo¬ 
sphere of physical energy, of direct methods, of ready 
appeal to force and of brutal sports, such as bear and 
bull baiting; spectators did not then dissemble their 
mirth or swallow their emotion with a shamefaced air 
at having been gulled into an expression of sympathy 
with sorrow and misfortune. So greatly do the audi¬ 
ences of to-day differ from those of yesteryear that it is 
more than probable that we now take an entirely 
different view of Elizabethan dramas than did their first 
witnesses. For the purposes of comparison it is simplest 
to confine ourselves to the consideration of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, more especially as few other come¬ 
dies or tragedies of that era ever see the footlights now. 
Two or three examples will suffice. In his “ Studies in 
Shakespeare ” Mr. Churton Collins writes of “ Hamlet,” 
“ It is, in relation to its motive and main interest, a 
purely psychological study, and to that study the whole 
action of the drama is subordinated.” Could any 
opinion be more at variance with facts ? W. T. S. 

The Training of an Artist—IV 

T he student on entering the Royal Academy schools 
is persecuted by the most tedious red-tapeism 
for awhile—at least he was until recently, and 
I have no reason to think the sorry business is 
altered. The Royal Academy seems to kill the art of 
nearly every elected member; and this killing is in the 
air from -the start. Instead of the Royal Academy 
being made the finishing school of the art of England 
for the picked and original students from the great 
training schools, the student finds on the contrary that 
he has to take a niggled and highly finished drawing 
from the antique to gain admission. And this is only 
the beginning of the folly, for he has to do another after 
he enters the schools in order to prove he did the first! 
Rather Gilbertian humour this. And to think that if 
the R.A. were amalgamated with, and became a part of, 


the groat art education of tile Country, the young 
student might enter its doors, aglow with the pride of 
having won his way to a school where he will start at 
once on the highest technical training that can be 
given him! For, when all is said, it is only technical 
training that he can receive; no school can make an 
artist of him. But no—he now goes through a thorough 
process of being chilled. The one advantage of the 
schools, he now finds, is that he has for fellow-students 
the men who will be elected to the Academy one day, 
and he gets to know powerful friends in the Royal 
Academy itself. But he realises that the schools are 
part of a hidebound system—he sees, for instance, that 
the Chantrey Bequest, instead of having been used to 
procure the best works of the day for his splendid educa¬ 
tion has been used as a mere purse to relieve the necessi¬ 
ties of men who are as often as not mediocrities, and 
rarely to buy even the best work of these. He realises 
that this is the system of the Academy throughout— 
that it docs not represent the strength of the country’s 
art at all. And if he be wise he bundles off to Paris and 
gets the best art education the wide world can offer him. 
Each Academician who spends his month’s visiting at 
the schools contradicts the other who has gone before— 
indeed, the Parisian schools are not wholly free of this 
trouble. Each Academician gradually settles down into 
a stolid easy-going fellow who has won his prize and 
cannot be bothered with the troubling, eager youngsters 
and their fads and hot-headed enthusiasms. I met one 
old gentleman who did not know two years ago of a man 
called Aubrey Beardsley; he asked me, “ Who are these 
Beggarstaff Brothers ” ; and “ what had Conder done ? ” 
There is a Royal Academician to-day who wonders what 
I can see that is artistic in Hazelwood Shannon or in 
George Henry ; and another who seriously said the other 
day that Phil May was only a pavement artist! Such 
men are not only pitiable in themselves, but they create 
an atmosphere that must damn, or at least seriously 
damage, art enthusiasm amongst students. I heard an 
Academician address an art school some teu years 
ago, and he did nothing but abuse “ Whistler’s muddy 
colouring ”! 

The Royal Academy will never be at its full strength 
until its members are elected by the whole profession— 
that is to say, by the solid or delegated vote of the men 
who exhibit in its galleries. It should be affiliated with 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, with the R.I. 
and the Old Water-Colour Society, and so on. But into 
this matter of a great national Royal Academy instead 
of the present sorry little parochial affair I intend to go 
more fully later on, criticising the present system, and 
suggesting a great remedy. Meanwhile, before I betake 
myself to Paris, let us note the consistent nonsense which 
is passing out of the mouths of some of our Academi¬ 
cians in their evidence before the Chantrey Inquiry, for, 
if we are to judge these men by the newspapers, they are 
bringing more contempt on the R.A. than all its bitterest 
enemies could desire. I would only add that nearly 
every student who goes through the Academy schools 
thinks it wise to go on to Paris afterwards. Youth is 
a splendid thing. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OP THE WORKS OP 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizzi and Louvre Galleries, may ho 
obtained from Fredk. Hoi.lyer, 8 Pembroke Square. London, \V. 

Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac¬ 
cepted from abroad. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editob, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Musio and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
oontributed to ** ‘ Academy * Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of book*) to be chosen by the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rnlesand regulations of “Questions 
and Answers " will Imply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

“ Hamlet.”— There have been many doubts raised as to the proper 
punctuation of the following line in *‘ Hamlet ” (I. v. 93) : 

O all you host of heaven O earth what else 
And snail I couple hell O fie. Hold hold my heart. 

What senses are given by the different punctuations, and what are the 
different punctuations?— Alfred R. Wolbrom. 

Prose and Verse. —Can any reader give me approximately the respective 
proportions of prose and verse in .Shakespeare’s plays, takeu as a whole?— 
Arkansas (Penzance). 

Greene, Robert (the attacker of Shakespeare).--What is known of his 
life, and has it been written?— t'.R.O. (Chiselliurst). 


Bibliography. —Where can I obtain anything approaching a bibliography 
of Shakespearean criticism?—/*. Ward (Dulwich). 

“ Lt'CBECE.”—In "The Rape of Lucreee,” lines 1,365 and onwards, is a 
description of a ” piece of painting " representing the siege of Troy. The 
description is so vivid and the detail so exact that it seems very probable 
that Shakespeare is here describing some picture actually known to him. 
As we read we feel almost as if we were standing in the crowd, just as 
one does after looking at such a picture as Velasquez’s ” Surrender of 
Breda.” Is it known whether there was any well-known contemporary 
picture of the siege of Troy which Shakespeare may have seen?— E. 11’. 
Bendy (Wilmslow). 

LITERATURE. 


^ Lost Literature. —Many losses to literature have been traceable to fire, 
t.»e sea, and other causes. The loss of the libraries of Alexandria, 
Moscow, and Strasburg can be cited as examples. Again, men have 
wilfully destroyed their own works. In reference to this subject would 
one of'your correspondents kindly inform me whether there is any direct 
evidence that some of the works of the following were reallv produced and 
afterwards lost : Pindar, Sappho, Ennius, Ovid (” .Medea r ’), Warburtoii, 
Massinger, Spenser (" Fnerie Queene Heywood (" Lives of Poets ”), 
Abraham Cowley’s Prose works, Molifcre, Newton, Priestley, Mansfield, 
Guarino Veronese, and Pinelli. What were the causes, if any, of these 
losses? Have books of literary value ever been destroyed by special order? 
—Alfred R. Wolbrom. 

Macaronics.—I recently came across the following : 

Pour chasser le spleen 
J’entrai dans un inn; 

O mais je bus le gin, 

God save the Queen. 


The*e lines were said to have been written by Victor Hugo in answer to 
the question “Could he write English poetry? ” In a village inn (North of 
Germany) there is inscribed : 

In quest a casa trovarete 

Toutes les clioses quo vous souhaitez: 

Vinum bonum, costas carnis, 

Meat. postclmiFc, and horse and harness. 

Bov?, opn0«?, Ix0v?, apve?. 

Could your readers cite a few examples of this Macaronic vers e?—Alfred 
R. Wolbrom. 

GENERAL. 

Toahts. —What is the origin of the custom of having toaxt # at publio 
dinners?— Inquirer (Southampton). 


Folk-word. —In some parts of the country a cat. when it purrs, is said 
to say *‘ Two-thumbs-no-bellows." There is no evident onomatopoeia : how 
did this meaningless remark come to be attributed to gravmalkin 'i—R.B.T. 
(Twickenham). 

“ Perfidious Albion.” —Napoleon called the English a ‘‘nation of shop¬ 
keepers." Can any reader explain the allusion?— Clara Bale. 

“ O11.ERT." —In the warrant of appointment granted by King Edward VII. 
to a well-known firm these words occur: " Yuli are hereby appointed pur¬ 
veyor of grocery and oilrry." Ac. Is there any authority (linguistic, not 
royal) for the use of this word?— Pimpernel. 


Answers 


A Lamb Letter. 

It was lately my good fortune to be shown an unpublished letter and 
acrostic of Charles Lamb, which, by the kindness of tho owner, I was 
permitted to copy. 

Lamb once said in a letter to his Quaker friend, Bernard Barton, ” How 
I like to be liked and 1 chat I do to be liked! ” That there is a liking for 


Lamb’s writings seems to be indicated by the numerous editions of his 
works of late years, and no longer can it be the case, as he said it was, 
that he is the publishers’ ruin. To like Charles Lamb is, to say the least 
of it, but a feeble and cold expression of the feeling of his devotee* 
towards him. The love they bear him would seem to grow by what it 
feeds on. 

“ The Cabinet, or the Selected Beauties of Literature,” was edited by 
John Aitken, an Edinburgh bookseller, to whom the following letter is 
addressed, and consisted of three volumes. The work appears to be 
rather scarce, as there is only, so I am informed, one copy in the Edin¬ 
burgh libraries—the Advocates’. This, however, on examination, was 
found to be an incomplete edition, as it consisted of only two of the three 
volumes—those for 1824 and 1825. A further search, however, resulted in 
a complete copy being discovered. Lamb contributed, or rather allowed 
three of his writings to be inserted in the work, which, according to the 
Dictionarv of National Biography, met with considerable success on its 
first publication. In the first volume (1824) appeared the Elian Essay, 
“ Dream Children,” and in the second (1825), “ On the Inconveniences 
Resulting from being Hanged,” originally contributed to Leigh Hunt’s 
“ Reflector " in 1811. Before the publication of the third volume a con¬ 
siderable interval appears to have elapsed, as, although from the letter 
it will be seen that Lamb gave his consent in July 1825 for its insertion, 
” Rosamund Gray " did not appear until 1831. 

“ Rosamund Gray ” was first published in 1798, when Lamb was only 
twenty-three years old, and again in 1818, when several of his poems and 
prose writings were, Bs he taya. “ pompously christened his works." 
Shelley read the story, and was not sparing in his praise of it: “ What a 
lovely thing is * Rosamund Gray ’ 1 How much knowledge of the sweetest 
and deepest part of our nature is in it! When I think of such a mind as 
Lamb’s—when I see how unnoticed remain things of such exquisite and 
complete perfection—what should I hope for myself if 1 had not higher 
objects in view than fame?” Writing to B. W. Procter in 1829 Lamb 
says : “ I thought * Rosamund Gray ’ was a pretty modest thing. Hessev 
(tne publisher, with Taylor, of ‘ Elia ’) assures me that the world would 
not bear it.” 

The letter to Aitken is, therefore, interesting as showing that at last 
a publisher had been found who was willing to do justice to the story 
after Lamb had, apparently, tried the London publishers in vain. Beyond 
its bibliographical interest* the letter is unimportant, though, perhaps, he 
that runs may read in it the help that Lamb was always so ready to give 
to those who sought it. As to the young lady in whose album the 
acrostic was written in Lamb’s well-known handwriting and signed by 
him, I am unable, to my regret, to say who she was. 

Colebrooke Cottage, Islington, July 5. 1825. 

Dear Sir.— With thanks for your last No. of the Cabinet—as I cannot 
arrange with a London publisher to reprint ” Rosamund Gray ” as a book, 
it will be at your service to admit into tho Cabinet as soon as you please. 

Your hble. nerv*, 

Cn*. Lamb. 

Mr. John Aitken, St. Anthony's Place, Edinburgh. 

Emma, eldest of your name. 

Meekly trusting in her God 

Midst the red-hot plough-shares trod, 

And unscorch’d preserved her fame. 

By that test if you were tried. 

Ugly flames might be defied ; 

Though devouring fire 's a glutton, 

Through the trial you might go 
*' On the light, fantastic toe,” 

Nor for plough shares care a Button. 

S. Butter worth, 

170 Courtfield Gardens, Carlisle. Major R.A.M. Corps. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Hamlet or Ghost?— The attribution of the line “O, horrible." Ac., to 
hamlet appears to be due to actor or editor, for the first editions give it 
to the Ghost. Quarto of 1603: 

Ohont. O horrible most horrible! 

Hamlet. O God! 

Gho*t. If thou hast nature in thee, Ac. 

Quarto of 16C4 and Folio of 1623: 

Ghost. O horrible, 6 horrible, most horrible. . 

If thou hust nature in thee, Ac .--H.C. 

'* Holland.” —An account of Charles Holland (1733-69), actor, the son of 
John Holland, a Chiswick baker, will be found in the “ D.N.B.” xxvii. 137. 
He was the friend and imitator of Garrick, for which he is scourged by 
Churchill in the “ ltosciad "; but Chatterton spoke of nature as but a 
copy of his art, and said, “ No single part is thine, thou’rt all in all.” 
His nephew of the same names was also an actor.— A.R.B. (Malvern). 

LITERATURE. 

Chaucer—” Right as the Fridat.” —Mr. Pollard’s note upon this is as 
follows: “Dr. Skeat quotes, from 'Notes and Queries,’ a Devonshire pro¬ 
verb equivalent to line 681 ‘ Selde is the Friday al the wowke y-like,* and 
a French couplet to the effect that Friday weather is the best or worst 
in the week, but this passage remains our best authority on the popular 
belief on the subject.”— E.K.L. (Hoylake). 

GENERAL. 

4£”All the Rus8IA8.” —Sir Herbert Maxwell has the following editorial 
note to the second volume of the “ Crccvey Papers,” p. 15. aprmios of tho 
occurrence of “Emperor of All the Russias ” in the text: “The use of 
this clumsy paraphrase of the Czar’s title is, of course, very common in 
British parlance, but is none the less a barbarism. The meaning of the 
term in Russian is ‘ the all-Russian Emperor,’ in the same sense that one 
uses the terms * Pan-Anglican,’ Ac.”— R.B. (Bridge of Allan). 

” An Infinite Capacity for Taking Pains."— This expression appears to 
have originated as a definition of ” genius,” and was adopted by or applied 
to C. J. Fox, an eminent statesman. He (Fox) hnd great social advantage* 
to start with, for he was a pupil of Dr. Francis, translator of Horace; so 
he became an associate and playfellow of Sir Philip, the great “ un¬ 
known ” genius, who wrote the letters of Junius .— A. Rail. 

PRIZES.—'The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 

follow: 

Mr. Wm. Hughes. Grove Street. Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Messrs. Jones A Evans (Limited), 77 Queen Street. Cheapside, E.C. 

Messrs. Young’s Library, 179 Kensington High Street. W. 

Mr. R. McDonald, Henderson Street, Bridge of Allan. 
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Literary 

T here is a pleasingly old-world sound about the 
name of the Paddington Apprenticeship Com¬ 
mittee, which is to start work in September 
next. The idea is, I understand, to revive 
the apprentice system, binding boys and girls to skilled 
trades as soon as possible after their leaving school. 
Full details will be provided by Miss Eastman, 19 
Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, W. I wonder is 
there any hope in this scheme for assistance to 
the booksellers, who complain of the difficulty of find¬ 
ing competent assistants! In old days the booksellers’ 
salesman learnt his business and also took a real interest 
in it. Now-a-days it is too often the case that the book 
salesman knows little if anything of the wares which he 
sells, which is bad for customer and master alike. 


Skilled and intelligent work is as necessary to-day as 
ever it was, and the bookseller cannot expect to lag 
behind other trades in energy and at the same time to 
make profitable progress. Only the other day I. went 
into a well-known London book-shop to make a simple 
enquiry and could obtain no information from any of 
those serving the customers. In fact, the booksellers 
seem too ready to take up the attitude of being willing 
to sell a book when asked for it, but of being unwilling 
to do anything to stimulate the sale of a book or to cater 
for the wants of their customers. Trade is bad un¬ 
doubtedly, but that is no excuse for sitting down and 
idly deploring the fact that things are out of joint. 


There are many literary workers who have used with 
much benefit “ The Annual Index to Periodicals,” which 
has been issued for the last thirteen years. The com¬ 
pilation has been a labour of love to Miss Hetherington, 
and it is with great regret that I read the announcement 
that the publication must be discontinued for lack of 
support. A total loss has so far been incurred of 5,000!., 
and we cannot expect our literary workers to be philan¬ 
thropists. It is pitiable that so useful a publication 
should have received such scant support, and I can but 
hope that Mr. Stead’s decision to cease the issue of the 
Index will at once call forth such ample promise of 
support that his decision may be changed. 

Mr. George G. T. Treherne has written some interest¬ 
ing notes on “ The Dedication of the Church in Honour 
of Saint Margaret Marios,” which are published as No. 1 
of “ Eglwys Cymmin Papers ” by the Chiswick Press. 
Mr. Treherne has much to say of value concerning this 
ancient church and of the Saint Margarets to whom 


Notes 

churches have been dedicated, appealing—a happy 
thought—to those who bear this beautiful name to help 
the providing of the necessary funds for filling the three- 



WEST FRONT, CHURCH OF ST. MARGARET MARLOS 

(By permission of the Chiswick Press) 


light east window of the church with stained glass repre¬ 
senting the three Margarets, of Antioch, Scotland and 
“ Marios.” 


Messrs. Newnes have added to their excellent Art 
Library a collection of reproductions of Constable’s 
Sketches, which will be welcome to all lovers of the 
painter and of the Constable country. There is a bio¬ 
graphical note by Sir James D. Linton and a chapter on 
Constable’s Art. The increasing number of reasonably- 
priced art books is surely an encouraging sign of the 
times ; many publishers are doing good work in this 
direction and would not persevere in their efforts were 
not the results satisfactory. Which means that there is 
a large public who desire to study art and artists. 


In which connection it may be noted that a large pro¬ 
portion of books published to-day deal with one or other 
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of the arts, lives and studies of men-of-letters, painters 
and musicians are on the increase, and it is pleasant to 
note that they are so. The books are good too, and weak 
as modern methods of illustration may be in many ways 
they do enable books of good class to be well illustrated 
and produced at a price which places them within the 
reach of the many, which is matter for thankfulness. A 
half-tone block is not to be compared with a fine wood 
engraving, but it is far better than nothing. 

Fiction does not rule the literary world in France as 
it does here; of the total of 9,674 works copyrighted 
there in 1903, History and Biography come first with 
1,291, Medicine &c. second with 1,226, Education and 
Instruction third with 1,218, whereas fiction, which is a 
sub-heading under Literature (total 1,757) claims only 
591 ; Religion accounts for 788, of which 745 are Catho¬ 
lic, 33 Protestant, and 10 Oriental. 


which, in truth, opens a vast question, to which, how¬ 
ever, but too little attention is given. 


It is not only true that the Oriental mind is in reality 
a closed book to us Westerners, but is it not also true that 
no man of our race can look at affairs or at art with the 
mental outlook of any other race? No matter how ex¬ 
pert a Latinist may be, is he truly able to criticise a 
Latin author as a contemporary could have done ? Can 
Cicero or Vergil ever be quite to one of us of to-day 
what he was to those for whom he wrote? Or, again, 
can an Englishman so entirely forget the nature he is 
bom to and so entirely acquire the nature of a French¬ 
man as to gauge fairly any French work of art or letters ? 
In politics we see again and again, from day to day, how 
impossible it is for one nation fairly to criticise the 
doings of another. Must not something of this hold 
good in all other matters ? 


Amongst many others that are good I note especially 
two articles in “ The National Review,” “ Warp and 
Woof ” by H. J. Tennant, M.P., and “ Miltonic Myths 
and their Authors ” by J. Churton Collins. The second 
is a curious study in a curious subject and is written with 
all Mr. Collins’ care and erudition. Its matter cannot 
well be summarised, but the whole forms a strange 
chapter in the History of Plagiarism. It is so easy to 
throw mud at great men, and much wa3 thrown at 
Milton, none of which has stuck. 

The Hibbert Journal is a singularly good number, 
notable articles being " Herder ” by T. Bailey Saunders, 
“ Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy ” by Professor A. C. 
Bradley and “ Art and Ideas ” by Dr. Montague 
Bakewell. 


In Mr. Kipling’s autumn volume of short stories will 
be included one—“ The Army of a Dream ”—hitherto, 
I believe, unpublished. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish what should prove to 
be a useful work to all interested in the Chantrey Be¬ 
quest controversy. The volume, “ Chantrey and His 
Bequest,” will contain reproductions of all the works 
purchased under the bequest, a reprint of portions of 
the will, and a summary of the various criticisms levelled 
at the administration of the fund. 


Messrs. Lippincott announce a “ French Men of 
Letters ” series, which will make a start with “ Balzac,” 
by M. Ferdinand Brunetiere, and “ Montaigne,” by 
Professor Dowden. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers announce a memorial exhibition of the works of 
James McNeill Whistler, their late President, to be held 
at the New Gallery in February and March next. Many 
promises of support have already been recived, and it is 
hoped that a thoroughly representative collection will be 
brought together. 

Mr. John Murray announces several books which 
should, if they fulfil their promise, afford good reading; 
among them “ Honore de Balzac,” by Miss Mary F. 
Sandars, which will contain much fresh information de¬ 
rived from unpublished letters; “ The Viceroy’s Post¬ 
bag,” by Michael MacDonagh, throwing light on the 
events that followed the Union and on the life of Robert 
Emmett; and “The Life and Times of Sir James 
Browne, R.E.” 

The August number of “ Scribner’s Magazine,” which 
will be published by Mr. William Heinemann on 
July 25, will contain, among other matter, a com¬ 
plete story by Rudyard Kipling, entitled “ They.” 
Thomas Nelson Page, Edith Wharton and Nelson Lloyd 
are among other contributors. 


Mr. J. M. Bullock writes in “ The Lamp ” on “ The 
Influence of Jews in Recent English Literature,” and 
writes most interestingly. He rightly brings out the 
point that no Christian—by which, I take it, he really 
means no Occidental—can quite fathom the “ workings 
of the Jewish mind ” : 

“ Scholarship, however, knows little of the impulses of 
race and creed; that must be left either for controversial 
or imaginative literature. The modern Jew has 
deliberately chosen fiction, and, although his contribu 
tion is so far a mere drop in the bucket, it is so power¬ 
fully biassed (and I am not using the word in any 
deprecating sense) as to stand by itself. The modem 
Jewish novelist has a point of view not to be found in 
the brilliant novels of Disraeli, which were Jewish by 
the mere accident of the author’s birth. The Jewish 
novelists are now giving pictures of their own people. 
This has fascinated the Gentile writers. We all know 
how Daniel Deronda absorbed George Eliot: but it is 
not too much to say that no Christian, however sym¬ 
pathetic, can understand the complex workings of the 
Jewish mind; ” 


“ The Critic ” (New York) issues an excellent Haw¬ 
thorne number, with many interesting contributions and 
illustrations. I quote a passage from “ My Hawthorne 
Experience,” by Moncure D. Conway : 

“ One evening at Field’s house several ladies came 
in after dinner with the hope of seeing Hawthorne, who 
had gone to his room. I was deputed to coax him 
downstairs. I found him reading Defoe’s ghost stories. 
He listened pleasantly to my request in behalf of the 
ladies, then proceeded to talk rather volubly of Defoe 
and belief in ghosts; evidently he did not mean to go 
into company that evening. He asked me about the 
negro ghost-lore in Virginia; most of it was common¬ 
place, borrowed from the whites. One of my stories 
seemed to him African: some of my father’s farm 
servants declared that they had hastened to an enormous 
conflagration one or two miles away, but on reaching the 
place found no house and no conflagration—only one 
little coal of fire on the ground. Hawthorne did not 
take apparitions seriously, of course, and I concluded 
that he was writing some romance in which a delusion 
of that kind might be woven. He was too truthful to 
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give me any excuse for the ladies, and I could only tell 
them that my hope of his coming downstairs was faint. 
Next morning Hawthorne appeared at breakfast with 
a meek look, as if prepared for a scolding, but the 
characteristic sunshine of our hostess warmed him into 
a charming flow of talk—mostly about England. He 
seemed to think of it as an Isle of the Blest; but my 
friend W. D. Howells visited him at Concord, and wrote 
me : ‘ Hawthorne took me up on the hill behind Wayside, 
and we had a silence of half an hour together. He said 
he never saw a perfectly beautiful woman; asked much 
about the West; and wished he could find some part of 
America “ where the cursed shadow of Europe had not 
fallen.” ’ ” 


Bibliographical 

T he latest reprint of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Character¬ 
istics of Women; Moral, Poetical, and His¬ 
torical ” (published originally in 1832) has a 
bibliographical note appended to it, showing 
that the second edition, corrected and enlarged, ap¬ 
peared in 1833; that the first American edition dates 
from 1837 : and that, apparently, the work was first en¬ 
titled “ Shakespeare’s Heroines ” in an edition published 
by Bohn in 1879 (nearly twenty years after the author’s 
death). Note is also made of the fact that Fanny 
Kemble in 1832 suggested that the book should be 
called “ Characters of Shakespeare’s Women.” “ It is,” 
she said, “ shorter, and, I think, will look better than 
the other in print ”—in saying which she was perfectly 
right. The present reprint (Dent & Co.) does not 
contain the opening dialogue between “ Alda ” and 
“ Medon.” In my humble opinion the most desirable 
edition of this work is that issued in 1897 by Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons, with twenty-six portraits of famous 
players in character—Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Mac¬ 
beth, Portia, Beatrice, Imogen, and Katherine of 
Aragon ; Miss Ada Rehan as Rosalind and Katherine 
(the “ Shrew ”); Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Juliet, Mrs. 
Tree as Ophelia, Mrs. Langtry as Cleopatra, and so 
forth. That is the edition which I should advise the 
young student to acquire. 

I am not a swimmer, but I have much enjoyed a book 
on “ Swimming ” (Low & Co.) compiled by Mr. Ralph 
Thomas. I remember Mr. Thomas very well as the 
author of a “ Handbook of Fictitious Names,” and it is 
interesting to meet with him again. The more so, as 
this “ Swimming ” is practically a bibliography—a his¬ 
tory of the literature of the subject. Quite amazing is 
Mr. Thomas’ learning; he appears to have read or 
heard of not only every book, but every article in 
cyclopaedias and magazines which deals with the topic 
of “ natation.” He seems to have first dealt with the 
subject in 1861, when he published “ A Few Words on 
Swimming, with Practical Hints to Beginners,” under 
the pseudonym of “ Ralph Harrington.” These 
“ Words ” he reprinted in 1868, with “ a bibliographical 
list of works on swimming by Olphar Hamst ” (anagram 
of “ Ralph Thomas ”). Now comes this very much more 
elaborate work, “ the result of many years’ labor ” (sic), 
which cannot but be of the profoundest interest for all 
lovers of the “ natatory ” art. Personally, I am most 
delighted with the typographical eccentricities in which 
Mr. Thomas indulges. They are simply delightful; but 
what trouble they must have given to his printers! 

Often in this column have I protested against the 
needless “ introductions ” which disfigure the reprints 
of literary classics—as if a literary classic wanted any 
introduction whatever! It is possible, however, to go to 
extremes in this matter. Sometimes some explanation is 



imperative if the ordinary reader is not to be thoroughly 
misled. Here, for example, is a pretty little booklet, 
published by Messrs. Newnes, and called “ Shakespeare’s 
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Poems and Songs ”; and behold! it includes the whole 
of “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” without a word to make 
it clear that only a few of the pieces in it can reasonably 
be ascribed to Shakespeare. Some, we know for certain, 
were by Marlowe and by Barnfield, and yet here they 
are blandly and uncritically ascribed to the Bard of 
Avon. 

I said the other day how nice it would be to have the 
“ Verses, Translations, and Fly-Leaves ” of C. S. Calver- 
ley all in a little volume which one could carry about 
with one. But now that I have seen the book I with¬ 
draw my enthusiasm. The paper used is so thin that 
the letterpress of one page is largely obscured by that of 
the next one, and nothing would induce me to read 
Calverley in this fashion. Publishers should look to 
this. There is a limit to the “ compactness ” of volumes; 
whatever else a book may be, it should, emphatically, 
be readable. Curiously enough, the publishers of this 
little Calverley book send out simultaneously a thin- 
paper edition of Emerson which is quite delightful. 

The announcement of a new work by Mr. W. H. Ride- 
ing recalls the fact that a certain number of that writer’s 
books, though published in most instances in New York, 
have been circulated in this country. For example, 
“ Boys in the Mountains and on the Plains ” (1882), 
“ Boys Coastwise or All Along the Shore ” (1884), “ The 
Young Folks’ History of London ” (1884), “ The Little 
Upstart ” (1885), “ Thackeray’s London : Haunts and 
Scenes of His Novels ” (1885), “ The Boyhood of Living 
Authors” (1887), “In the Land of Lorna Doone, 
and Other Excursions ” (1895), and “ The Captured 
Cunarder: an Episode of the Atlantic ” (1896). 

In my paragraph last week on collections of amatory 
verse I forgot to mention the little book of “ English 
Love Lyrics,” contributed by Mr. Percy Hulburd to the 
“ Canterbury Poets ” series. That volume, however, 
was limited to the amatory verse produced between 1500 
and 1800, and I was thinking only of those anthologies 
which cover the whole ground between, say, Chaucer 
and Tennyson. I am reminded by a correspondent of 
a volume of Tudor and Stuart love-songs, published of 
late years, which I had ignored for the same reason. We 
still await the perfect collection of love lyrics. It is so 
easy to collect, so difficult to select. 

The Bookworm. 
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More Walpole 

The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of 

Orford. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Vols. 

V.-VIII. (Clarendon Press. 6s. each net.) 

We have already welcomed Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s admir¬ 
able edition of these immortal letters. The restraint and 
lucidity of her treatment are as conspicuous in these 
volumes as in their predecessors. The notes are as brief 
and punctual as signals on a railway; they inform the 
reader only to speed him. And talking of railways, we 
can imagine no better promise of a pleasant journey than 
one of these volumes slipped into a portmanteau. The 
present writer has tried it, and found Walpole as good 
as an added twenty miles an hour. The sparkle, newsi¬ 
ness, amiability, polish, observation and unfailing wit 
of the man are irresistible. 

Take the volume in question, the fifth. It opens in 
1760, between the accession and coronation of 
George III., an interval greatly enlivened by the arrival 
of Queen Charlotte and her marriage to that monarch. 
The Court is forming, politics are taking new complex¬ 
ions, and the minds of hackney-coachmen are pleasingly 
disturbed. Walpole is in the midst of it, or within hail 
of it, all. Yet his own life of elegant connoisseurship 
and amateur authorship goes on with little interrup¬ 
tion, albeit with diminished chances of notoriety. In 
November, 1760, the first volume of his “ Anecdotes of 
Painting ” is ready for the press. But then, as now, 
public events affected the book-market, and Walpole was 
not the man to miss the fact. Writing of the book to 
George Montagu he says : “ You are one of the few that 
I expect will be entertained with it.” Gray is already 
enthusiastic. But the public is another horse. 

“ As it is quite foreign from all popular topics, I 
don’t suppose it will be much attended to. There is 
not a word of Methodism in it, it says nothing of the 
disturbances in Ireland, it does not propose to keep all 
Canada, it neither flatters the King of Prussia nor 
Prince Ferdinand, it does not say that the City of 
London are the wisest set of men in the world, it is 
silent about George Townshend, and does not abuse My 
Lord George Sackville—how should it please? ” 

Nevertheless Walpole goes on to beg his friend to in¬ 
quire whether in a church of Beckley, or Becksley, in 
Sussex (he means Bexhill) there are portraits on glass, 
in a window, of Henry III. and his Queen. Because, 
if so, “ I will have them drawn for the frontispiece to 
my work.” 

“ I will have them drawn for the frontispiece to my 
work.” It was thus that gentlemen authors of that 
portly quarto period worked to fill our libraries and 
auction rooms with splendid volumes of county history, 
antiquarian “ anecdotes,” and the like. Time has not 
revived the glories of that particular phase of book¬ 
making and book-selling. It was the age of itinerant 
portrait and “ view ” painting. It was the age of night 
sales at which sociable collectors sat under ribald 
auctioneers, and at which noblemen were as commonly 
seen as they were at boxing and trotting matches fifty 
years later. To the antiquaries, indeed, had fallen some 
of the patronage which had been withdrawn from poets 
and men of letters. The Duke of Roxburghe had his 
train of engravers and buyers, the Duke of Buckingham 
and the Earl of Warwick theirs, and wealthy importers 
like Charles Townley, Sir William Hamilton, and Lord 
Elgin kept the connoisseurs in a ferment. Horace 


Walpole, antiquary and patron in one, had his retinue 
of artists and purveyors, whose movements he directed 
from Strawberry Hill. His lordly book-making and col¬ 
lecting supply a thousand pleasant passages in his letters. 
Thus, to the same correspondent, in 1761, he sends 
these pithy instructions as from one connoisseur to an¬ 
other : “ Pray pick me up any prints of lord-lieutenants, 
Irish bishops, ladies, nay, or Patriots; but I will not 
trouble you for a snuff-box or tooth-pick case, made of a 
bit of the Giant’s Causey.” For collectors of such trifles, 
Walpole’s contempt was that of a man who—as a famous 
passage in Macaulay reminds us—pursued “ researches 
after Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, the pipe 
which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea-fight, and 
the spur which King William struck into the flank of 
Sorrel.” 

In these summer months, when the sight-seers are 
abroad in the land, it is amusing to find Walpole laugh¬ 
ing impatiently at their bee-like sippings after informa¬ 
tion. It is from Houghton, the home of his youth, that 
he writes (again to George Montagu): 

“ A party arrived just as I did to see the house, a 
man and three women in riding dresses, and they rode 
post through the apartments—I could not hurry before 
them fast enough. They were not so long in seeing for the 
first time, as I could have been in one room, to examine 
what I knew by heart. I remember formerly being often 
diverted with this kind of seers —they come, ask what 
such a room is called, in which Sir Robert lay, write 
it down, admire a lobster or a cabbage in a market¬ 
place, dispute whether the last room was green or purple, 
and then hurry to the inn for fear the fish should be 
overdressed. How different my sensations! Not a pic¬ 
ture here but recalls a history; not one but I remember 
in Downing Street or Chelsea, where queens and crowds 
admired them, though seeing them as little as these 
travellers !” 

It would be a pleasant exercise to match the events, 
topics, and conditions of to-day in Walpole’s Letters. 
These form a standing commentary. Even the recent 
earthquake in the Midlands may well have produced 
some incident closely resembling Walpole’s story in a 
letter dated August 15, 1763, of a Thames angler so 
intent on his line that he saw less of the earthquake’s 
agitation of the river than a party of gentlemen looking 
from a distant window at the same spot. But we cannot 
linger on these multi-fascinating pages: space is inexor¬ 
able, and in the end we are as the seers at Houghton. 


Miss Edgeworth 

Maria Edgeworth. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. English 
Men of Letters. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 

Miss Lawless sums up her volume thus: —“ It has been 
the woman that has been desired to be shown in them,” 
—the pages of the book—“ rather than the author, the 
wit, the moralist, or anytning else of the sort.” This 
sentence is not luminous, but it points clearly enough 
to the defect in Miss Lawless’ work, for in a contribu¬ 
tion to the English Men of Letters series we do look to 
find the subject of the memoir dealt with as an author 
as well as a personality. Miss Lawless has not attempted 
to write fully of Miss Edgeworth as an author, therefore 
one cannot blame her for failure in an attempt which, 
mistakenly, she has not seen fit to make; but it is worse 
that she has failed in her endeavour to paint a speaking 
portrait of the woman. An Irish writer of great ability 
drawing the portrait of an Irishwoman of genius should 
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have succeeded where writers of greater gifts of other 
race might be forgiven for ill success, and Miss Lawless 
points out truly enough that previous biographers have 
neglected not only the Irish influences on Miss 
Edgeworth’s character but also her Irish writings as 
Irish work, which is correct of both Mr. Hare and Miss 
Zimmem. We have to point to one matter as the chief 
cause of Miss Lawless’ failure, namely that she has 
allowed the background of her portrait to minimise the 
values of the lights and shadows in the figure of the per¬ 
son depicted; Miss Edgeworth does not stand out dis¬ 
tinctly from the group by which she is surrounded, her 
father, Thomas Day, Scott and others; in short the 
volume is a brief study of Maria Edgeworth and her 
Times rather than—as we think it should be—a critical 
study of Maria Edgeworth and her Work. 

Of the new matter provided us one letter and a list of 
the prices paid Miss Edgeworth for her works are pleas¬ 
ant additions to our knowledge. The whole of her work 
brought her in over £11,000, and some of the prices are 
by no means bad, such as £2,100 for “ Patronage ” and 
£1,100, obtained through Lockhart’s instrumentality, 
for “ Helen.” But tnen £100 for “ Castle Rackrent”! 
No lover of Irish literature can but rank this inimitable 
picture of life very highly, but Miss Lawless permits her 
enthusiasm to run away with her judgment when writing 
of it that it is “ the best Irish novel or story .... 
which has as yet seen the light ”; to recall the name of 
Carleton only is to rebut that statement. The letter re¬ 
ferring to “ Castle Rackrent ” is so interesting that we 
will quote it in full: — 

“ Edgeworthstown, Sept. 6, 1834. 

"... The only character drawn from the life in 
‘ Castle Rackrent ’ is Thady himself, the teller of the 
story. He was an old steward (not very old, though, 
at that time; I added to his age, to allow him time for 
the generations of the family). I heard him when I 
first came to Ireland, and his dialect struck me, and 
his character; and I became so acquainted with it, 
that I could think and speak in it without effort; so 
that when, for mere amusement, without any idea of 
publishing, I began to write a family history as Thady 
would tell it, he seemed to stand beside me and dictate; 
and I wrote as fast as my pen could go. The characters 
are all imaginary. Of course they must have been com¬ 
pounded of persons I had seen, or incidents I had heard, 
but how compounded I do not know; not by ‘ long fore¬ 
thought,’ for I had never thought of them till I began 
to write, and had made no sort of plan, sketch, or frame¬ 
work. There is a fact, mentioned in a note, of Lady 
Cathcart having been shut up by her husband, Mr. 
M’Guire, in a house in the neighbourhood. So much I 
knew, but the characters are totally different from what 
I had heard. Indeed, the real people had been so long 
dead, that little was known of them. Mr. M'Guire 
had no resemblance, at all events, to my Sir Kit, and 
I knew nothing of Lady Cathcart, but that she was 
fond of money, and would not give up her diamonds. 
Sir Condy’s history was added two years afterwards: it 
was not drawn from life, but the goodnatured and 
indolent extravagance was suggested by a relation of 
mine long since dead. All the incidents are pure 
invention; the duty work, and duty fowl, facts." 

The other new letters are bright and amusing, but no 
more, and we must again join issue with Miss Lawless, 
who rates Miss Edgeworth very highly as a writer of 
letters. The most pleasing portion of the volume is that 
devoted to the later years of Miss Edgeworth, which are 
indeed more interesting in themselves by reason of the 
withdrawal of her father’s blighting influence. Never 
was woman great under such terrible temptation to be 
petty. W. T. S. 


A Committee of Experts 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VIII.: “The 
French Revolution.” (The Cambridge Press. 16s. 
net.) 


The great work planned by Lord Acton, and now carried 
out by an able body of successors, is making good pro¬ 
gress. The preference has so far been given to what 
one may call the controversial subjects, though little in 
history is not controversial. But the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, and the rise of the United States are 
alike in requiring not only careful investigation, but 
much argument and many judgments on matters still in 
dispute. The latest volume issued treats perhaps the 
most thorny and difficult of European periods. The 
Napoleonic time has the unity of one overmastering 
personality; the post-Napoleonic time is generally un¬ 
interesting in its absence of great movements and great 
men till the upheaval of 1848 and the revival of the 
nationalities. But the French Revolution touched every 
state, affected every thinker, overthrew, or seemed to 
overthrow, all landmarks of policy and government, and 
yet was not a single movement but a whirl of conflicting 
eddies, and its prominent men were great by accident 
and circumstance rather than by native power of mind 
or character. 

That this volume should have succeeded in preserving 
a certain unity of purpose, and even of style, when 
written by thirteen different authors—one of them 
French—is indeed a triumph for the plan devised by 
Lord Acton and the diligent oversight of the three 
editors, Dr. Ward, Dr. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes. Each writer takes some special aspect of the 
period. Professor F. C. Montague, for instance, dis¬ 
cusses the constitutional questions of the ancicn rigime 
and the rise of the National Assembly; Mr. H. W. 
Wilson is entrusted with his own subject of naval war¬ 
fare; Professor Paul Viollet, of the Eeole des Chartes, 
discourses of Revolutionary Law, and traces the early 
history of the great French code, which has gone over 
the world under Napoleon’s name. Each chapter has 
its appended bibliography, giving a classified summary 
of the authorities for that part of the period. 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the historical 
narrative of this composite work. Its merits are great 
and obvious; it gives the last word on each aspect of the 
French Revolution, by an historian who has specialised 
not only on the Revolution, but on one particular side 
of the movement. On the other hand there is a certain 
lack of wide generalisation, and a certain dryness of 
style inherent in the co-operative method of writing. 
None of the thirteen authors cares to encroach on the 
fields of his colleagues, nor will any let his individual 
accent be heard in literary style, for fear of a jarring 
note. But truth is far better than an interesting style 
in matters of history. “ The Cambridge Modern His¬ 
tory ” is a work of reference; and if it is less enthralling 
than Carlyle’s apocalyptic vision of the Revolution, its 
accuracy is almost as unfailing as his inaccuracy. 

One demand I should like to make—for maps in the 
volume. No doubt an atlas will complete the work; but 
a separate atlas is never very satisfactory. Campaigns 
by land and sea can hardly be understood without clear 
maps. There is an occasional obscurity in the military 
history, due to extreme compression. I could wish that 
the chapters on Philosophy and the Revolution, and on 
Europe and the French Revolution, at the beginning 
and end of the volume, had been either longer and more 
systematic, or expunged altogether. By the necessary 
limits of space they are reduced to rather desultory 
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series of paragraphs on men and books—too meagre for 
the uninformed, and unnecessary for the well-read. The 
influence of literature on the Revolution and of the 
Revolution on literature is in any case vague and hard to 
estimate. If the Cambridge authors had gone in for 
“ The Philosophy of History,” like some German writers 
of “ Weltgeschichte,” literary generalisations would have 
seemed in place; as it is, the first and last chapters seem 
to break away from the scheme of the volume. 

I note (p. 497) a rather misleading account of the 
Archduke Charles’ great campaign of 1796. He is 
credited with an army of 150,000, opposed to two French 
armies of 70,000 and 45,000. No doubt he had this 
number before the campaign opened; but garrisons and 
heavy drafts for Italy soon reduced the Austrian forces 
below the French on the Rhine. Otherwise there would 
have been no reason for the skilful retreat and concen¬ 
tration that immortalised the Archduke. Moreau, 
too, was defeated by the Archduke after the overthrow 
of Jourdan, and this is not mentioned. 

These are minor details, however, and I only mention 
them because, where all is so good, it is a pity to leave 
even a small oversight. If the rest of “ The Cambridge 
Modern History ” series answers to its first volumes it 
will be one of the most valuable, though least showy, 
of historical works. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 

The Burns Country. By Charles S. Dougall. (Lon¬ 
don : A. & C. Black. 6s.) 

The enthusiast of the works and memory of Burns—th'.t 
is, Mr. Henley’s “ common Burnsite ”—is too often at 
odds with historic fact and judicious criticism. But 
not of this class is the headmaster of Dollar Academy, 
whose love for all that concerns the poet has begotten 
this book. 

“I have wandered,” he says, “on the banks of the 
rivers and streams which owe much of their romance to 
him; I have visited his homes and haunts in Ayrshire 
and NithBdale; and I have picked up on the way 
stories of himself and his friends, and facts and 
traditions concerning the people who lived and fought 
and suffered in his country. The land of Burns can also 
claim to be the land of Bruce and Wallace. It was the 
home of Lollards and Covenanters ; it witnessed centuries 
of feudal strife. Galt and Boswell, Ainslie and Cunning¬ 
ham, Burns and Scott, are among those who have 
invested it with the charm of literary association.” 

This quotation affords an epitome of the charming book 
which has been the outcome of Mr. Dougall’s labours, 
backed by a wide knowledge of history and literature. 
From Ayr, the town of Burns’ boyhood and the gate¬ 
way to his country, the author conducts the reader, by 
chapter stages, over all the places in any way associated 
with the poet, on to the scene of the last tragedy (darkest 
of all in Burns’ imagination) in Dumfries. Scarcely a 
house or ruin in the region covered but has its history or 
its unhistorical, but none the less picturesque, tradition, 
which Mr. Dougall weaves into his full but never diffuse 
narrative. Despite his own protest he has a weak side 
for the Covenanters, and prefers the lurid story told by 
Wodrow of John Brown’s martyrdom to that which 
Claverhouse himself furnished to his employers. But 
on the whole he is a judicious as well as an entertaining 
travelling companion. He utters a warning, for in¬ 
stance, against any story the visitor may hear about a 
medallion bust of Burns fixed on the wall of an old- 
fashioned house in Sanquhar, about which, however, the 
owner was perfectly frank : — 


“ Weel, ye see, a man up at the brickworks got an 
order for ane o’ thae things, so he made twa; an’, says 
he tae me: ' Ye’re a great Burns man, ye should stick 
this up on the wa’ o’ yer hoose. Weel, I kent it was an 
auld hoose, and some great folk had been conneckit wi’t, 
and he wisna wantin’ mickle for ’t, sae I jist pit it up, 
an’ mony a ane has stoppit an’ glowr’d at it, I can 
tell ye.” 

It is thus, adds the author, that legends are made. 
With such a guide a walking tour in the Burns country 
becomes brimful, not only of Burns lore, but of wider 
historical association. Messrs. Black have done their 
share to make the volume of real utility as a handbook, 
for it is not only very well indexed, but it is provided 
with fifty full-page illustrations, and with a tinted and 
indexed map of the region covered by Mr. Dougall’s 
title. 

Lives of the English Martyrs declared “ Blessed ” 
by Leo XIII. in 1886 and 1895. Completed and 
edited by Dom Bede Comm. O.S.B. Vol. I. Martyrs 
under Henry VIII. (Burns & Oates. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is a work from many hands. The Oratory is 
represented by Father Keogh and Father Stanton, both 
deceased, the Society of Jesus by the late Father 
Morris and by Father Pollen, to whom the Benedictine 
editor attributes with himself a joint responsibility. 

The decree of beatification of 1886 comprised fifty- 
four names; to this list nine others were added in 1895. 
The Roman Catholic Church in England owes this 
public recognition of her martyrs to the energy that 
awoke with the restoration of the hierarchy in the 
middle of the last century, and among individuals par¬ 
ticularly to Father Morris, S.J., through whose in¬ 
genuity the cautious but rather cumbersome machinery 
of the Roman tribunal was set to a swifter than its 
normal pace. Briefly, his contention—a contention 
which was ultimately allowed—was that the case in 
respect of these candidates for the honours of the 
calendar fell under an exceptional clause of the decree of 
Urban VIII. (1634) regulating the procedure in causes 
of canonisation. In this case the frescoes—or rather 
the lists of the persons who had figured in the destroyed 
frescoes—of the English College in Rome were accepted 
as sufficient evidence of such spontaneous recognition 
on the part of the Church as was contemplated in the 
exception alluded to. 

This first volume is of especial interest for the reason 
that the martyrs whose names are comprised in it are 
persons whom, in these days, all can recognise as such in 
the strict sense that they gave their lives as witnesses. 
There can be no suggestion of treason or treachery in 
the case of Sir Thomas More, or Cardinal Fisher, or 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. These persons died 
precisely in vindication of their obedience to the Holy 
See. This is made sufficiently evident in Dr. Gairdner’s 
“ History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury ” and in the same writer’s essay on the reign of 
Henry VIII. in the “ Cambridge Modern History ”; 
but to readers who know as little as till a few years ago 
was generally known of this phase of English Refor¬ 
mation history, Father Camm’s conspectus, in his intro¬ 
duction, may be safely recommended. The suddenness 
and completeness of the severance from Rome, in spite 
of so many distinguished champions of the Papacy, are 
at first sight difficult to understand. Father Camm 
sums up the causes and circumstances which explain 
them briefly but with excellent lucidity. And among 
them he is not afraid to lay emphasis upon the dis- 
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credit done to the central authority by the Great 
Schism, of which the wound was yet green in the heart 
of the papacy. 

The lives in this first volume are forty in number. 
Some of them have appeared in print before, but all 
have been revised and several have been re-written by 
the present editor, to whom for his very capable work 
are due the thanks not only of the Roman Catholic but 
of the general public. 


Fiction 

THE CROSSING. By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan, 
6 s.) Mr. Churchill’s historical novels do not follow each 
other in order of date, but when the series is completed we 
shall possess a history of America in novel form which will 
be distinctly interesting. “ The Crossing ” covers a period 
perhaps the most exciting and important in the story of 
American development, the period in which the hardy and 
adventurous settlers conquered for themselves the Lousiana 
territory. By placing his hero in the very current of the 
stormy tide of affairs at this time, Mr. Churchill carries us 
with him on a flood of perilous adventures which have the 
additional charm of being historical facts, and accompanied 
by people who are mostly real characters, men who made the 
American nation what it is. That one forgets at times the 
novel and thinks only of this book as being a history—and a 
very clever and absorbingly interesting history—is a com¬ 
pliment to the gripping qualities of the author’s style and 
the thoroughness of his research—not that the story of the 
hero is not fascinating enough, but it becomes subsidiary in 
interest to the history of a nation with which it is so closely 
interwoven. There is material for a dozen novels here, and 
the more credit is due to Mr. Churchill for the clever manner 
in which he has caught up the threads of a web most widely 
spread over time and space and woven them into a vivid and 
well-finished tapestry with no loose ends floating. He has 
also put the heroic and startling adventures of his hero into 
the man’s own mouth without making him, either as boy 
or man, seem a prig. 

BROKE OF COVENDEN, By J. C. Snaith. (Constable, 
6 s.) Mr. Snaith is clearly a disciple of Mr. Meredith—a 
disciple that does not discredit his master. His work has 
the Meredithian humour and almost the treatment. 
“ Broke of Covenden ” has some exceptional qualities. It 
is a striking study of a man, an impoverished and almost 
ruined squire, the representative of a long line of ancestors, 
stiff in his invincible pride and arrogance. It is the story 
of his obstinate yet heroic fight against overwhelming odds. 
Foredoomed to failure, he never acknowledges defeat, but 
fights blindly to the last. “ A very stalwart of a man, fed 
upon our honest English beef and ale, he had a curious 
impregnability to the time of day. . . . His acres, his 
accidental status, his hereditary merit, he found impossible 
to reverence too much.” He jealously guards his son and 
daughters, who all but two are as proud as he. He beats 
himself on the wheel of circumstance, refusing to march 
with the times or recognise that he is living in the nine¬ 
teenth century. His only son marries a shopgirl, and Delia, 
his youngest daughter, runs away to marry the editor of a 
literary paper—a person quite beyond the pale in the eyes 
of Broke of Covenden. It is a sombre story, as the true 
history of decay must be. Besides Mr. Broke, there is a 
capital sketch of his brother-in-law, Lord Bosket, of whom 
his own wife said, “ I sometimes think, if your uncle Charles 
was not the head of one of the best families in England, he 
would be the commonest man in the world.” “ Broke of 
Covenden ” cannot be described ; it should be read. 

A LOST EDEN. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
A novel of an old type, but written with no slipshod method; 
one that will be read to-day with the same conviction and 
enthusiasm as the author’s earlier books were read some 


twenty years ago. There is no novelty, perhaps, in the 
noble and beautiful girl, stranded in life, who goes forth 
into the wicked world to earn her own livelihood; to be 
tempted by the seducer, loved by her pupils, and in the end 
married by her employer: of such are the mainsprings of 
perennial stories. The heroine in this case is of that rare 
virtue which always stands in its own light; calling a spade 
a spade just when all parties concerned have agreed to bury 
the past. Miss Braddon’s heroine has to choose between two 
men: the one an artist, noble bom; and the other a widower 
of forty. The one comes into her grey life and offers her, 
with the utmost vulgarity, a five years’ lease of happiness 
and irresponsibility; offers her, indeed, a revelation of love, 
but the love that comes hand in hand with dishonour. He 
tells her that love grants all, risks all; but she recognises in 
him only the destroyer and sensualist. The other choice, 
the widower, is owner of a fleet of ships. For ten years he 
has lived alone; and then love comes his way unsought and 
unawares. The fresh young face of the children’s governess 
awakens in him again the spirit of love and coaxes youth 
into his humdrum life. He pictures her at the head of his 
table in Portman Square, entertaining two or three times 
a year his twenty guests. He offers her honourable love, 
honourable position. Which shall she choose; for whom the 
lost Eden ? Candidly, the garden of Eden is responsible for 
a good many things; but it has never been hinted before that 
there was room there for a widower, his two children and 
their governess ! Many a young writer full of a newer school 
might build with advantage on Miss Braddon’s safe 
technique. 

PEACEABLE FRUITS. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. (Mel¬ 
rose, 6s.) Simplicity is the keynote of this book—simplicity- 
in thought, action and surroundings. The theme flows as 
clearly limpid and as pure as a country stream, and there are 
no wild rapids crossed, no muddy depths stirred in the course 
it runs. The story is the oft-told one of two men who love 
the same woman and, as usual, it is the unworthy one who 
wins her. Hugh Larkom’s life of stern self-repression and 
generous self-sacrifice win for him at last his brother and 
rival’s regeneration, and the peace and happiness of the 
woman for whom he gave up his all. The author has done 
well with all his characters,, but particularly with Hugh, a 
man of reserved strength, of poetic fancy, a mute, inglorious 
Milton, who, although his poetic gift reaches no actual 
fulfilment, yet has a life whose fulness of achievement is 
fitly rounded off by his death. Now and then he suggests 
Adam Bede, perhaps unavoidably. Very cleverly has the 
author drawn the deeply religious side of the man’s nature 
without making him a prig. There are one or two people 
in the book of whom we would like to see more, notably the 
Doctor and the old Earl. The latter stands out so distinctly 
from the canvas that we regret his two appearances are so 
brief. The Doctor is delightful; in fact, all the characters 
are distinct and well drawn. The village is capitally- 
sketched, and the scenic descriptions altogether are charm¬ 
ingly fresh and true. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Every man can now have his own first edition of the 
PICKWICK PAPERS, with a difference (The Illustrated 
Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net.) The difference affects the market value, but 
not the pleasure of the reader, who may now enjoy the 
delightful old plates of Seymour and “ Phiz,” Onwhyn and 
Buss, for a very small sum. It is a stretch of imagination 
to call it a “pocket” volume, the weight alone precluding 
such use. The plates are excellently printed, as are all the 
plates in this admirable series. Few of us who first read 
“ Pickwick ” in our early youth desire, I think, to read 
from cover to cover again ; but one of the very real charms of 
Dickens is to be found in skimming over the pag>>s, reading 
here and there a bit, smiling at some amusing remark in 
this chapter, meeting an old acquaintance in the next. 
Another Dickens volume sent me this week is DAVID 
COPPERFIELD (Collins), with sixteen capital illustrations. 
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They are, I notice, by Mr. W. H. C. Groome, whose 
name might well have been put on the title-page. It is a 
pleasure to find a Dickens illustrator who gives us real life¬ 
like people, instead of grotesque unimaginable creatures of the 
imagination. Some of us think Dickens needs no illustra-. 
tions, but those who demand illustrations will do well to buy 
this volume. From the same publishers I have in my hand 
KENILWORTH (Is. and 2s. net each), the illustrations of 
which I cannot commend so highly as in the case of the fellow- 
volume. It is a dainty book, printed on thin paper, bound 
in red leather, and with gilt edges. A new edition of THE 
WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON (York Library, 
Bell, leather 3s. net, cloth 2s. net), to be completed in four 
volumes, makes a good beginning with “ Essays and Repre¬ 
sentative Men.” The type is clear and bold, while the 
volume is light in the hand. Emerson is not read as much 
as he should be in England. His eminently lucid and sane 
writings deserve better welcome. Perhaps Messrs. Bell’s 
neat reprint will obtain wider recognition for his works. 
Mrs. Jameson’s SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES (Temple 
Classics, Dent, Is. 6d. net) is another reprint of the week. 
These studies, written “ not to present a complete com¬ 
mentary on Shakespeare’s women,” but “to throw into a 
pleasing and intelligible form some observations on the 
natural workings of mind and feeling in my own sex,” 
abundantly fulfil their writer’s intention. Messrs. Dent do 
well to include this volume in their series. Now for verse. 
First, THE POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER (Newnes’ 
Pocket Classics, 3s. net). He is one of the poets who do indeed 
“ honour by their sonneting.” This selection, I notice, does 
not include Wither’s religious poems, written in 1641. It 
contains, however, “Philarete,” as well as many shorter 
pieces. A charming poet in a suitable binding. VERSES, 
TRANSLATIONS, AND FLY-LEAVES, by C. S. Calverley 
(Pocket-Book Classics, Bell, 2s. net), and HAMLET, in the 
same series, complete my reprints this week. These small 
books, which are meant to be slipped into the pocket-book, 
to rub shoulders with memoranda, stamps and bills, are 
very light in weight, although clearly printed in fairly bold 
type. So that even if one does not carry a pocket-book, or 
desire to have “ Hamlet ” in such motley company, one may 
still desire to buy these dainty little books. F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

On July 18 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe's new book, “A Bachelor in Arcady.”— 
The success of the 2s. 6d. edition of Professor Villari’s 
“ Life of Savonarola ” has encouraged Mr. Unwin to bring 
out a similar re-issue of the Professor’s “ Life of 
Machiavelli.” It will be ready on July 18, and will be 
adorned with a photogravure frontispiece.—A new edition 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ “ Irish Fairy Tales ” will be published 
by Mr. Unwin on July 18 in the shilling re-issue of “ The 
Children’s Library.”—A new edition (the nineteenth) of 
Murray’s “ Handbook for Switzerland ” will be published 
during the next few days by Mr. Edward Stanford. The 
scheme of the handbook has been entirely recast, and the text 
has been thoroughly revised and very largely re-written. The 
work is now comprised in a single volume, which, while being 
more convenient to handle, contains as much useful matter 
as the former edition in two volumes.—The Rev. Thos. F. 
Lockyer, B.A., has prepared a volume of sermons for the 
“ English Preachers ” series, issued by Mr. Francis Griffiths, 
under the title “ Seeking a Country.”—In the same series 
will be issued a volume of sermons preached to children by 
Canon Teigninouth Shore, M.A., entitled “ Saint George for 
England.”—Volumes are in preparation by the Rev. Dr. 
G. F. Pentecost, the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., and others.— 
A new edition is just ready of Canon T. K. Cheyne’s work 
on “Jeremiah: His Life and Times,” which forms one of 
the volumes in “ The Men of the Bible ” series, published by 
Mr. Francis Griffiths; and in a few days a new edition of 
Dr. S. R. Driver’s volume on “ Isaiah ” in the same series 
will be ready.—Mr. Heinemann announces a new series of 
reprints under the title of “ Heinemann’s Favourite 
Classics,” in sixpenny cloth volumes. They claim to be 


distinguished by an exceedingly convenient format, large, 
legible print, specially made clean paper, flexible but durable 
binding, a photogravure frontispiece plate, a pure text, and 
introductions by the first critics of the day. The series will 
start with an edition of the “ Works of Shakespeare,” each 
play forming a sixpenny cloth volume. The first four 
volumes, to be ready next week, will be “ Hamlet,” 
“ Richard III.,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” and “ Twelfth 
Night,” with introductions by Georg Brandes. 


New Books Received 


Theological andiBlbllcal 

Hancock, T., The Pulpit and the Press (Brown, Langham), 6/0. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Xiettres 

Lawless, The Hon. Emily, Maria Edgeworth (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Sheehan, The Very Rev. P. A., D.D., Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise 
(Longmans), 3/6. 

Welsford, Enid, The Seagulls (Putnam), 4/0 net. 

Potter, C., The Purgatorio and Paradiso (translated), (Digby, Long). 
7/6 net. 

Thomas, Herbert, Cornish Songs and Ditties (Privately), 1/0. 

History and Biography 

Haggard, Lieut.-Col. A. C. P., Louis XIV. (Hutchinson), 16/0 net. 

Winsip, G. P., The Journey of Coronado (Barnes), fl. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell, My Australian Girlhood (Unwin), 6/0 net. 

Boulger, Demetrius C., Belgian Life (Newnes), 3/6 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Morris, J. E., The North Riding of Yorkshire (Methuen), 3/0. 

Art 

Cronan, G., Titian (Duckworth), 7/6 net. 

Constable’s Sketches (Newnes). 3/6 net. 

Bducatlonal 

Fletcher, C. R. L., An Introductory History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Close of the Middle Ages (Murray), 7/6. 

Yates, M. T., LL.D., A History of the British Empire (Book IV.) (Dent, 
The Temple History Readers), 1/9 net. 

About, E.. D^livrance de Schultt (Black), 0/9. 

Reynolds, J. B., The British Isles (Black), 2/0. 

Miscellaneous 

U.S.A. Geological Survey, Reports, &c. 

Windle, B. 0. A., Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England (Methuen), 
7/6 net. 

Bronnle, P., The Awakening of the Soul (translated) (Orient Press), 1/6 
net. 

Harris, S. H., Party Government (Chapman & Hall), 1/0 net. 

Fiction 

Hamilton, Cosmo. “The Passing of Arthur M (Nash), 3/6; London, Jack, 
“A Daughter oi the Snows” (Isbister), 6'0; Crane, 8tephen, and 
Barr, Robert, “The O’Ruddy ” (Methuen), 6/0; Le Poer, J. P., “A 
Modern Legionary” (Methuen) 6/0; Bulley, II. A., "The Church and 
the World” (Greening), 6/0; Helm, W. H., "The Blue Fox” (Nash), 
3/6; Aubyn, F. St., "The Indian Gem” (Digby, Long), 6/0; Grant, 
Sadi, “ A Japanese House Party ” (Digby, Long), 6/0. 

Beprlnts and Hew Editions 

Burgoyne, F. J. (edited). Leycester’s Commonwealth (Longmans). 7/6 net. 

Waller, A. R. (edited), Crashaw's Poems (Cambridge University Press), 
4/6 net. 

Clifford, The Rev. John, D.D., The Christian Certainties (Isbister), 1/0 net. 

Dickens, The Pickwick Papers (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

Chambers, G. F., The Tourists’ Pocket Book (Rees), 1/6 net. 

Wither, George, Poems (Newnes), 2/6 net. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet (Bell, Pocket Book Classics), 1/6, 2/0, 2/6 net. 

DickenB, Charles. David Copperfield (Collins), 1/0, 2/0 net. 

Scott, Sir Walter, Kenilworth (Collins), 1/0. 2/0 net. 

Shakespeare's Poems and Songs (Newnes), 2/6 net. 

Browning, Elisabeth Barrett, Poems (Newnes), 3 6 net. 

Rutherford, Mark. i. The Autobiography, ii. Deliverance, iii. The Revolu¬ 
tion in Tanner’s Lane (Unwin), 1/0 each net. 

Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Braddon, M. E., The Trail of the Serpent. 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“ American Journal of Archeology," " Yorkshire Notes and Queries," 
“ Windsor," “ Devon Notes and Queries," “ The Forum,’ “ The 
Critic." 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Edwards Francis {General, Plate*, and Auto*.), High Street. Marylebone; 
Palmer, C. S. {General and Pare), Bedford Hill, Balnam; Blackwell, 
B. H. < European Phtlology). Broad Street, Oxford; Thorp, T. 
{General), Broad Street, Reading; Quaritch, B. (General and Rare), 
Piccadilly: Maurice, A. {General). Bedford Street, Covent Garden; 
Sotheran, Henry iSc>ence and General). Strand. 


Foreign 

Enting, J., Mandaeischer Diwan (Triibner), 10m. 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[The following scries of notes, more or less critical, on life have 
been given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a 
desire which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any 
reader’s consideration and indulgence .] 

XX.—Billy Booth and His Amelia 


T he epics of “ Tom Jones ” and “ Amelia ” ought 
to be given to every girl on her eighteenth 
birthday. Many would find these works coarsej 
deficient in romance and fine sentiments, dull 
here and there, and prosaic from beginning to end. 
Nevertheless, carefully read and taken to heart, they 
would save women from innumerable mistakes and 
tears. Tom Jones and Billy Booth are not heroes, not 
philosophers, not men of intellectual tastes or intellec¬ 
tual professions, but they are men; they spring from 
a sound stock, and, while they bear no sort of resem¬ 
blance to the ultra-virile bully of costume plays and 
fiction, they are certainly robust animals who take little 
interest in the soul. Amelia often fears that her Billy 
is an atheist—“ a consideration which did not diminish 
her affection for him, although it gave her great uneasi¬ 
ness.” We are first, and properly, introduced to him in 
circumstances as little pleasing as they well can be; but 
we are made to feel at once, by the ingenious play of the 
narrative, that he is strong in body, weak in will, warm¬ 
hearted, quick-tempered, no fool, yet a duffer. He 
adores Amelia, but he cannot resist the flattery of Miss 
Matthews. Odysseus with Calypso was not more de¬ 
voted to the absent Penelope than is Billy, at supper 
with Miss Matthews, to his dear Amelia at home. It 
is not hard to understand Booth’s love for Amelia— 
every man she meets falls in love with her. But why 
should Amelia so idolise Booth ? He is not always sober, 
he is constantly in debt, his imprudence knows no limits, 
his jealousy is insane, he has no brilliant gifts in conver¬ 
sation, and he is susceptible, to say the least, to the 
attractions of every good-looking woman he meets. 
What, then, are Billy’s charms? He has a fine figure, 
he is handsome, and he is affectionate. When Amelia 
has a cold he sits by her side and refuses to leave her; 
when she is seriously ill he suffers more than she. He 
thinks she is perfection, and he praises incessantly her 
beauty, her character, her children, and her sense. In 
other words, he has the art of making Amelia feel that 
she is appreciated. There is a fine touch toward the 
end of the epic when Billy confesses an infidelity which 
he had not the courage, for months, to acknowledge. 

“ I cannot now forgive you,” she answers after a short 
silence; “ and my reason is—because I have forgiven it 
long ago.” She had received an anonymous letter on 
the subject. 

Now there are many despotic wives who might regard 
Amelia as a fool. In the supposed injury to their own 
self-importance and vanity they would have quarrelled 
spitefully with Booth and lost, perhaps, their influence 
over him for ever. But Amelia, having considered the 
circumstances, which were peculiar, and relying on her 
knowledge of Billy’s generous disposition, saw that his 
own remorse was in itself punishment enough for the 
fault. 

It is not my intention to give any account of Field¬ 
ing’s great novel; T v. ant to draw attention only to its 
wisdom and usefulness, and contrast it with many well- 
written foreign and English novels of the present day, 
which, so far from being either wise or useful, add 
industriously to the unhappiness of young girls and 
women. I say girls and women because men are not led 


away by misrepresentations of domestic life and social 
facts; they have, to begin with, every opportunity 
afforded them of learning the truth, and, just as they 
are more direct in all their actions than women, they 
are clearer in their thoughts—when they have them. 
But the average man is not thoughtful; he is as little 
thoughtful as Jones and Booth; he feels, and that is 
enough for him. It is seldom enough for the average 
modern woman. She broods over her emotions, 
cherishes them, enjoys them, and, far too often, stimu¬ 
lates them artificially by feeding them on unwholesome 
literature. Much so-called goody-goody literature is 
quite poisonous, and many respectable tales are shocking 
because of their imbecility. A book may be unwholesome 
on account of its sickliness, and this is the peculiar 
fault of many works which are regarded, by parents, as 
safe. They are not safe; their flimsy pictures of love 
and marriage enervate the mind, and, where it should 
be prepared to encounter bravely the adversities of life 
and its disappointments, it is soon made unfit for every¬ 
thing except falsehoods, discontent and chagrin. Field¬ 
ing is not an idealist—idealism is not for the majority— 
but he is a moralist who, by his very moderation, pro¬ 
duces a sounder impression, and preaches a better lesson 
than can ever be achieved by exaggerated statements on 
behalf of the angels, or against them. What sane person 
would not sooner read in two lines that Amelia could 
make a good mutton broth than be given twenty pages 
describing a detraquee in the spasms of morbid jealousy ? 
Who would not sooner be told how she pawned her best 
chemises and her trinkets to pay for Booth's gambling 
debts than be given a long unreal account of her obtain¬ 
ing, in a sweet conversation and a tea-gown, several 
thousand pounds from a Platonic admirer ? The pawn¬ 
shop exists; the millionaire Platonic admirer is yet to be 
found. And who, in his senses, would not rather believe 
that the beautiful young creature often lost her looks and 
became weary with anxieties than be bolstered up by 
false descriptions of the exquisite poetical effects of care, 
illness and hard work on the eyes and complexion ? 
These things have but one effect, and it is destroying. 
Amelia’s looks come back, and all ends well; “ She is 
the finest woman of her age in England,” says the 
author. Booth himself thinks “ she is as handsome as 
ever.” Having heard so much truth from Fielding, one 
does not quarrel with this reassuring conclusion: — 
“ Nothing can equal the serenity of Billy and Amelia’s 
lives.” 

One must go back to Homer for such storms and such 
a coming into port. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

[ Copyright 1904 by Mbs. Cbaioib in the United States of America .] 


Egomet 


A friend, personally unknown to me, yet a friend 
as every fellow book-lover must be, has said of 
me that I am a luxurious, idle person, that I 
take no interest in the affairs of my brothers 
and sisters, that life to me is one long spell of reading; 
all of which touches me not, for I cannot afford to be 
idle or luxurious, I do take a very deep, if not often ex¬ 
pressed interest in the troubles and joys of my brothers 
and my sisters and my life is not one dull round of un¬ 
interrupted reading of books. But hurt I am at tlm 
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equally untrue accusation that I spend my days sur¬ 
rounded by rare books in costly bindings. I as little 
judge a book by its binding as I do a man by his 
raiment; I desire my books to be clad in seemly fashion, 
to be printed decently, but—to put it plainly—a first 
and rare edition is no more to me, makes no greater 
appeal to my affection, than does a copy of the same 
work which can be purchased—hot from the press—for 
a few shillings. Had I the wealth of Croesus I would 
only use it to purchase more not more costly volumes. 

What have I ever said or done that it should be 
spoken of me that I am an epicure, a gourmet, in bind¬ 
ings and in rare editions ? I am an epicure, I hope and 
trust, in literature, that and no more. What have I 
done or said that any one should accuse me of living by 
books alone ? I have many joys in life, as I believe each 
of us has, the joy of friendship, the joy of work, the joy 
of peace after pain, joy in such of the good things of life 
as come in my way, but of all joys and consolations those 
of literature are to me the most welcome. That is all. 
I am no literary dandy; I do not pretend to any love of 
books that is not truly mine; I pride myself on being un¬ 
orthodox not seldom—I have not read and never shall 
read “ Paradise Lost ” ; Montaigne’s “ Essays ” I cannot 
appreciate; but if not always orthodox, I hope I am 
always ready to understand that what is not my meat 
need not of necessity be poison. 


I cannot understand that frame of mind which per¬ 
mits a man to deny the greatness of a writer for whom 
he cares not. I love Milton’s minor poems, and admire 
passages I have read of “ Paradise Lost.” What folly 
it would be on my part to deny the greatness of that 
epic; my masters and teachers tell me it is great, and I 
am but a humble scholar. It does not appeal to my 
appetite; it does not satisfy any hunger in me—that 
is all. So I pass it by in all due reverence and read that 
which is to my taste. There is not a line that I have 
read of Doctor Johnson’s writings I care for; yet I am 
fain to allow that he was a great man, only I love him 
not. I turn to literature for consolation, for comfort, 
for enjoyment, for instruction, and then my unknown 
friend accuses me of being a luxurious idler! 


I sometimes ask myself what is the essential requisite 
in any book that I shall read with enjoyment, and am 
inclined to answer that the quality without which I 
cannot do is humaneness. The writers that appeal to 
me have a heart as well as a mind, and heart as well 
as mind must be in their work: it is the difference 
between a lovely statue and a lovely human form. Not 
only must the heart be there, but my heart must beat 
in response to it; as with my friends so with my books, 
there must be sympathy between us. Who, then, shall 
say that my love of books is an idle luxury ? Go to! 
As well cry out that love of my fellow-men is an idle 
luxury. I love my books and sometimes fancy that they 
return my affection. But fancies apart I do know this 
—it is not my credo, my belief, it is my knowledge— 
that in many a dark hour I have communed with the 
great and have found consolation in the pages they have 
given to humanity. More than this, sometimes when I 
have been tempted to harden my heart into cynicism, 
an essay, a verse, a chapter of a great tale has awakened 
humaneness in me, and I have been thankful to the 
writer who has helped me. Is it not so with many a one 
of you, my fellow book-lovers 1 We express aloud our 
thankfulness to God for the good things He has given: 


has ever a one of us gone down upon his knees and 
thanked God for having given us the good fruits of 
literature ? 


I write it with all reverence; we hold in our churches 
festivals of thanksgiving for the harvest; we pray for 
plenty and for peace; yet I question if ever a man or 
woman has offered up thanks in church for the great 
blessing given us of good works in literature. A harvest 
may fail and there will be suffering, but next year’s 
plenty will enable us to forget this year’s leanness; war 
may sweep over the land but peace follows in its train. 
These are passing ills and benefits; but think for a 
moment of our heritage of books and of the harvest that 
each year brings with it and do you not see therein a 
reason for deep gratitude ? No man can realise or esti¬ 
mate the value of good books to mankind; let us be 
thankful that we have eyes to see with and books to read. 
And these days of ours are days of great favour, for a 
few pence, for a shilling or two, we can buy of the best. 

E. G. O. 


Personalities : 

Miss Enid Welsford 

T he three children came in from the garden; 

Geoffrey, Betty and Enid. They had been 
making a bonfire, and their faces and hands 
were as grubby as the naughtiest kind of little 
child could possibly desire. But they were just the 
ordinary kind of child-folk, so far as regards two-thirds 
of them, for Enid is an exception. She is a poetess, and 
an enigma, and something very little short of a genius. 
Here is all about her. 

Enid Welsford is twelve years old. She has been 
writing poetry ever since she was seven—or, to be quite 
correct, she has been giving it forth ever since that 
age; for, truth to tell, she was at first a difficult writer, 
and preferred to dictate her poems, as they came to her, 
to her mother. But this was only just at the beginning, 
and now she writes them herself, and very nicely too. 
Her father is a Harrow house-master, and her up¬ 
bringing so far has been absolutely that of an ordinary 
little girl. At the time she wrote her poems she had 
read no poets, in fact naught save the usual childish 
literature, and in every outward respect, in her games, 
with her dolls, in her talk, ideas and limitations, she was 
—and is—entirely the artless maid of the schoolroom. 

But, and this is the marvel, by some occult and en¬ 
tirely unfathomable and inexplicable impulse she is 
endowed and blessed with the gift of poetry. No word 
short of genius, which is a big word, and used advisedly, 
expresses the marvellous power which almost unknow¬ 
ingly posesses her. It is impossible to account for it, even 
by the obvious suggestion of heredity, or in a far-fetched 
impalpable sort of way by some extraordinary freak 
c f atavism. It is indeed enough to make one believe in 
some form of transmigration, so simple, direct and per¬ 
fect is her gift of song. She cannot and does not 
attempt to explain it herself. In some lines written or 
dictated when she was seven, she says: 

“ Like a mist before my eyes, 

Dreamy, dreamy Poetry lies. 

It won’t obey or honour my word ; 

It always comes of its own accord. 

I cannot tell which way it will go, 

It either comes fast, or else very slow. 

Like a mist before my eyes, 

Dreamy, dreamy Poetry lies.” 
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Her sense of rhythm, rhyme and cadence is im¬ 
peccable. Her father once misquoted a line by a well- 
known poet. Enid had never heard it before, but the 


One has heard of child poets before. We all know 
Pet Marjorie; and there was Agnes Grade, afterwards 
Mrs. James Veitch, whose lines on a white dove, written 



SHAKESPEARE'S LONDON: REMAINS OF OLD ST. PAUL'S 

[Photo. Booker it Sullivan, Chancery Lane J 


dissonance (it was not a matter of rhyme) jarred on 
her ear and she exclaimed : “ That can’t be right, daddy, 
it must be so-and-so ”—and so it was. 

Her poems seem to come to her spontaneously; she 
cannot sit down and write to order, but the littlest 
things of daily life suggest songs to her. The rhythmic 
jolting of the Harrow omnibus up the long hill gave 
her an idea for verses which formed themselves in her 
head between the bottom and the top of the hill. 
Another time quite spontaneously she produced these 
lines: 


The Stream. 

Laughing around my feet 

As I stand on a stepping-stone, 
Coming from out a hollow rock 
The stream that is all my own ; 
And on the stream doth float 
The water-lily boat. 

The rock is hollow and dark 

With moss and a few sweet flowers, 
And that is where the lark 
Pours his notes down in showers; 
And hark in the tree above, 

The cooing of the dove. 


before she was fifteen, are quoted by Professor Wilson 
in the “ Noctes,” but theirs was not the same sort of 
inspiration. This is the sort of thing that Enid wrote 
when she was nine : 


The Land or Dreams. 

Come hither, come hither, and let us away, 
Away while the sun goes down; 

While the golden ball of fiery light 
Is sinking behind the town. 

Come away, come away, 

From the mists so grey; 

Away, oh, away from the town. 


Of course some of the similes are trite, and the 
nature-note obvious, but the sense of rhythm and poesy 
is there all the time, and the mere musical instinct which 
impels a child to write thus seems to indicate something 
very much out of the common. 

Enid Welsford's poems are published under the title 
of " Sea-gulls and other Poems.” and all can judge 
whether the verses in bulk justify the extracts here 
given. I think they do. 
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The Drama 

“ The Pharisee’s Wife ” 

o deliberately betake oneself to the theatre on a 
hot July afternoon is equivalent to asking evil 
things of fortune; but on Tuesday afternoon 
fate was very good to us—fate in the person 
of “ George Paston,” the author of “ The Pharisee’s 
Wife." Whether Truth lives or does not live at the 
bottom of a well is open to question, but, at any rate, 
she has little to do with the drama of to-day. It was 
all the more delightful, therefore, to watch the skilful 
development of a very human theme; no new theme 
of course, but a new and beautiful variation. The 
theme of “ The Pharisee’s Wife ” is that of the faithless 
husband, who asks to be forgiven of his wife—and the 
wife’s answer 1 Well, that answer is the play. The 
wife’s immediate answer to her husband when he asks 
to be forgiven is: “I may be able to forgive you when 
you have learnt to forgive." She leaves him : she is 
tempted: the temptation is very real to her. The 
husband thinks she has sinned, at first turns from her, 
and then turns to her, admitting that he sinned first, 
and also that a man’s ideal woman is not a woman of 
flesh and blood, and that now he realises that sinners 
cannot justly refuse forgiveness to their fellow-sinners. 
That is all. 


How bald such an account seems; how unjust it is 
to a striking and admirable play! All the characters 
are human, from the biggest to the smallest; the inci¬ 
dents are natural, with one small exception which could 
easily be rectified; the dialogue is simple and true, en¬ 
tirely adequate both i« the emotional and in the comedy 
portions of the play. The only grave fault, indeed, I 
have to find, is that on some occasions of high emotional 
stress the characters—more especially the husband and 
the wife—are too ready to explain and analyse their 
emotions; also a matter which can easily be remedied. 
The temptation, indeed, is to write of this play as if it 
were a perfect work of art, a miracle, which would be 
but a poor compliment to “ George Paston.” Critics 
are accused of many things—of arrogance, ignorance, 
and so forth. We are modest enough, however, and the 
only credit to which we would all lay claim is that when 
we realise that a piece of work is good we are very ready 
to praise it—perhaps too effusively. But to return to 
our Pharisee. 


So well are the characters drawn and the play written 
that one watched the development of the plot with the 
same interest as one watches the doings of one's friends 
and relatives. We were not pulled up every now and 
then by unnatural speeches or stagily-contrived inci¬ 
dents. We were in sympathy with the emotions of the 
characters because they lived. As a rule it is aS difficult 
to sympathise with the sorrows and joys of a stage hero 
and heroine as it would be with those of waxwork 
figures. But “ George Paston ” has held up the mirror 
to nature and has written a striking, truthful, absorb¬ 
ing play. Will it succeed ? We said to one another as 
we came out : and, alack! the too general answer was 
“ No; it is too good.” Is this a libel on the British 
public? The public want to be amused. Well, there 
is abundant comedy, as well as abundant matter to think 
of, in “ The Pharisee's Wife.” 


The acting was, on the whole, good; in two instances 
very good indeed. Miss Darragh acted with splendid 
finish and naturalness the trying part of a sick and 
sorry woman; her elocution is delightful to listen to, 
and her voice sincere. I hope to see her again soon and 
often. As a jolly little girl of sixteen Miss Molly 
Pearson was excellent, which is a rare thing in stage 
children. I quite envied the young man destined to 
be her husband. As the wife Miss Madge McIntosh 
was good, nearly very good; but neither the husband 
nor the wife’s hopeless lover quite convinced me. A 
midsummer afternoon’s entertainment of rare pleasure. 
No matter how hot the day may be, when “ George 
Paston ” produces a new play may I be there to see. 


Art 

The Training of an Artist—III 

n my last article I led tlie would-be art student to 
the painting-schools of the Royal Academy or the 
Slade or the dozen and one studios kept by brilliant 
painters of the day; but I must retrace my steps 
somewhat. I find, on reading that article again, that I 
gave the impression that drawing may be learned at the 
many South Kensington schools throughout the country. 
That is a statement that requires the most definite quali¬ 
fication. No youngster will learn drawing of the slightest 
value or use to him at the schools alone. He must, from 
the day he enters any school, be teaching himself to 
draw. His one aim must be to acquire such facility with 
the pencil that he can set down any form in any position 
without a thought of the means whereby he does it— 
drawing must become a pronounced habit. Now even at 
the South Kensington art schools, as at the Royal 
Academy, there still remains some of the ghastly 
academic ideal of the elaborately stippled or finished 
drawing. The student should try to do at least two 
drawings a week from the cast; and not to spend more 
time upon them. The highly finished drawing is the 
bane of the English system. And not only should the 
student try to get the general mass and form before 
doing finished detail; but he should get examples about 
him of work that he admires, and try to reproduce them 
—again not spending too much time at the business. He 
will do well to acquire style from the beginning; and I 
can imagine no better masters than Randolph Caldecott, 
Steinlen, Howard Pyle, Phil May, Sandys, Anning Bell, 
and suchlike, for clean telling drawing and for the value 
of black-and-white. He should above all things be try¬ 
ing to create —to be putting his ideas into form—from 
the very start. I have worked in studios where scarcely 
a soul was making an effort to create ideas or express 
emotions—each student had the secret hope that the 
school would turn him out at the end of five years as a 
finished artist—that he had only to go and choose a 
studio. I would also advise the student from the start 
to steep himself in the romance of Conder, in the beauty 
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of line of Aubrey Beardsley, in the massing of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, and, in fact, to give himself the 
benefit of a generous education in the best men of his 
day. The line drawings of Edgar Wilson, the wash and 
the line work of Sime, are within the reach of the poorest 
student. Boyd Houghton and Pinwell and the men of 
the ’sixties are within the possibilities even of the narrow 
purse. And the pencil and pen and the brush that keep 
at work upon the masterpieces of these men will acquire 
a beauty and a facility that will surprise the student 
himself, even in a year. To women especially I would 
sound the note of warning that their weakness of draw¬ 
ing wrecks hundreds of careers—and there is no slight¬ 
est excuse for it. There are women to-day, especially 
in America—Elizabeth Shippen Green and Jessie Wilson 
Smith and Sarah Stilwell, to say nothing of CeciHa 
Beaux—who can take their place beside the best artists 
of Europe. 

But given constant self-education (and Millais and 
Watts and Fragonard and a dozen of the great dead 
bear eternal witness to its prime value—that and the 
education by one’s fellow-students), then a certain 
amount of work from the cast, if done boldly and 
without too much detailed niggling, at our great national 
school, is of great advantage, though the drawing from 
the model is of far higher service. 

As I have said, this should be all over and done with 
before the Royal Academy is entered. The long years 
of tedious soul-killing niggle from the antique at the 
Royal Academy are death to the art enthusiasm which 
makes the artist; and it is to the more sane and 
vitalising schooling in Paris that most students fly, to 
get away from the dead-house of the old Academy 
system. I will show, when I go to the Parisian studios, 
how much better their system is. Meanwhile, let us 
imagine that the student has learnt to draw, and that he 
has a hankering after the painting schools of the Royal 
Academy. Well, he will find on entering that the 
Academy is weak in composition, weak in the large 
grasp; but these things are largely individual, and he 
must trust to educating himself in them. He will at 
least find at the Royal Academy the nude and draped 
model to paint; and he should start with paint at once. 
The system of teaching at these schools has serious draw¬ 
backs. Each Academician is supposed to take a month 
at the schools, and is paid for his work. These changes 
are rather upsetting to the student. The system in 
reality works out in a large number of Academicians 
never teaching at all; still, those who do the work natur¬ 
ally differ much in their tenets. To the great waste in 
artistic training, owing to the failure of the Royal 
Academy as a national institution, I will return later. 


Correspondence 

Spencer’s First Principles 

Sik,—I am requested by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Trustees 
to point out that Mr. C. W. Saleeby is not correct in stating 
that in the cheap edition of “First Principles,” now in the 
press, “ the arrangement is to be much modified.” The 
reprint will be an exact copy of the work as it was finally 
revised by Mr.' Spencer and published by himself in 1900. 
Dr. Duncan, one of the trustees, has carefully read the 
proof sheets to make sure that no alteration is made in the 
text.—Yours, &c. Henry R. Tedder, 

(On behalf of the Trustees). 


A Club for Booklovers 

Sir, —The paragraphs of your contributor, E. G. O., upon 
a club for book-lovers seem to me to argue that he does 
not know how very many book-lovers exist who have not 
time to indulge their taste to the extent—the exclusive extent 
—he thinks necessary to lay claim to that title. If, in order 
to become a genuine book-lover, one must take but little 
practical interest in life; must live in an atmosphere of 
reflective joy induced by the contemplation of precious bind¬ 
ings, uncut edges, or old-world margins; must think of, 
read, and handle books as objects valuable per ae ; and hug 
these objects to one’s cultured, self-indulgent soul (producing 
thereby no result but an occasional rapturous discussion with 
another of these “ emotional bons vivants ”), one is tempted 
to hope that the members of the Lambs Club may not 
multiply with rapidity. Persons of leisure are of great value 
in the world, but that leisure must not be entirely devoted to 
themselves. I am glad to say that I know many people who 
are not only well read in English literature, but are on 
intimate terms with the Classics, and more than a little 
acquainted with modern French, German, and Italian books. 
They have all “ fine literary sense ” and great affection for 
their own collection of volumes. Most of these people are 
exceedingly hard workers. They take their love of literature 
so much for granted that talk about it is unnecessary. There 
is a freemasonry in conversation among them which indicates 
this deep-rooted taste. It makes a radiance in the dull 
places of life and a happy meeting ground when work is 
over. Surely the end of reading is not “to have read.” 
The joy in the possession of books, keen as it is, is not 
a satisfying joy. Browning’s Grammarian made one small 
detail of study the work of his life; but that work was to 
be of use to others in the future. It may have appeared to 
the outsider an even narrower cult than that of the book- 
lover, but it was not. To become precious in any direction 
seems to be the conscious cutting away of many vital and 
virile powers; to be constituting oneself a “ frustrate ghost ” 
with open eyes. Though R. L. Stevenson is to be permitted 
to stretch his legs beneath the exclusive mahogany of the 
Club of Lambs, and hold phantom conversations with its 
members, will they remember that he thought it a far finer 
thing to be in love or fight a battle, than to write the finest 
book in the world. Will the potential Lambs under E. G. O.’s 
able leadership therefore cast a favourable glance at those 
mute inglorious book-lovers who are at this moment quietly 
enjoying their books, appreciating every subtle beauty of 
style and form, thankful for every appropriate setting, but 
who have no opportunity of talking about any of these 
things, and do not expect the world at large to be interested 
in their literary loves, if they did. E. G. O. is doubtless as 
hard a practical worker as any, as full of sympathy and 
energy, but he does more than occasionally give the impres¬ 
sion that he would see no other side than the admirable in 
such a life as we read of in the last pages of “ Henry Rye- 
croft.”—Yours, Ac. M. R. Conder. 


Canadian Fiction 

Sir, —In reference to your review of my story, “ Isabel 
Broderick,” might I state that although the book has 
reached England through an American channel, being first 
published in Boston, under the title of “ Bubbles We Buy,” 
I am a Canadian, and all my life that has been passed away 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, has been in England 
or on the Continent. But as we Canadians who attempt 
novel writing must necessarily try to suit the American 
market, either the hero or heroine must be of that nationality 
—better if both ara 

While the Americans are willing to read of Canada as a 
wilderness inhabited by Indians and French peasants, they 
do not care to hear of its civilisation or progress. These 
are some of the difficulties of suiting one’s writing to a 
foreign market; but as Canadian editions are merely 
American books in a new binding, there is no help for it.— 
Yours, Ac. Alice Jones. 

[Other letters held over for want of space.—E d.] 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tub Editor, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand lorner “ A.Q..V.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be oonflned to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology. Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to T ‘ ' Academy * Questions and Answers." 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a chenue for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than 
once in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and refutations of “ Questions 
and Answers " will imply disqualification. 

NOTE. 

Miss M. E. Rees; " Shargar "; and A.L.M. (Oxford) are requested to 
read the rules carefully, as their communications do not comply therewith, 
and consequently cannot be published. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

" Holland." —Who was “ Holland, the Chiswick baker,'* who played 
Hamlet at Drury Lane in 1762?— Rosencrantz (Harrow). 

“ Lucrece.” —In the dedicatory epistle Shakespeare speaks of his work 
as a “ pamphlet.” Was this a usual use of the word, and are there other 
examples of such use at the time?— Omnibus (Lahore). 

“Era or thi Soul."—Is not this the “mind’s eye" of Hamlet?— A.H. 

Hamlet or Ghost?— It is the custom of players to assign the line: 
“ O, horrible, O, horrible, most horrible 1 " to Hamlet and not to the 
Ghost. Is there textual authority for this, or is it merely an actor’s 
tradition?— W. Midgley Russell. 

Shakespeare’s Faith.— Some two years ago “La Letteratura " of Milan 
stated that documents then recently discovered in the Vatican had proved 
beyond question that Shakespeare was a Catholic. Was this merely a 
canard ?— JIarmatopcgos. 

LITERATURE. 

“ Fate cannot Torcn Me. I hate Dined To-day."— These lines, which 
form the close of Sydney Smith’s recipe for salad, occur also in C. S. 
Calverley’s poem on “Beer," but, apparently, not as a quotation. How is 
this?— Japhet (Oxford). 

“ Absence makes the Heart Grow Fonder."— Who is the author of the 
proverbial line, “Absence makes the heart grow fonder”? Are there any 
similar lines to this in English or in foreign languages? Are there any 
contradictions in famous foreign or English writers ?— AIfrcd R. Wolbrom. 

GENERAL. 

^Inscription on Farmhouse Window.— 

The ants about a clod employ their cares. 

And think the business of the world is theirs; 

So waxen combs seem palaces to bees, 

And mites conceive the world to be a cheese. 

The above lines are scratched on a window-pane in a farmhouse at Glais- 
dale Head, near Danby, in Yorkshire. Evidently they have a history. 
Can any one say who was the author of them ?— Northern. 

Foolscap —What is the derivation of "Foolscap"? In a statute of 
Queen Anne there appear the words " Genoa foolscap." Is there any 
doubt as to the origin of these words, and, if any, what ?— Alfred R. 
Wolbrom. 

" He has Killed his Own Pig."—C an any one tell me the origin of the 
above old expression?— Chas. E. Winder (Sheffield). 

Abocet. —There have been some doubts raised as to the authenticity of 
the word “abocet." Is this the original word, and, if not, what is it? 
It is generally taken to mean a two-peaked crown, suoh as the ancient 
kings of England wore. Was there such a crown, and is the meaning 
correct? What is the derivation of the word?— Alfred R. Wolbrom. 

Scotchman” or “ Scotsman"? —Is the form " Scotsman " preferable to 
“ Scotchman "? Is the latter a correct and proper word to use?— Oael 
(Southampton). 

" Porridge."—Is not the word “porridge" a noun singular? In many 
places in Scotland, and almost everywhere in England, I have heard it 
used as having a plural signification. For example: “Make a few por¬ 
ridge ” I have heard said by well-eduoated people. Is there anything in 
the etymology of the word to account for this?—A. M. Ross (Waterfoot). 

Answers 

LITERATURE. 

Found. —Some time ago a correspondent asked who was the 
author of the pun, “ Ye be burly, my Lord o’ Burleigh, but ye shall make 
less stir m our realm than our Lord of Leicester.” Strickland attributes 
this pun to Queen Elizabeth, as does also O. W. Holmes in the first 
chapter of “ Autoorat of Breakfast Table."— R.S. 

#“Wek Willie Winkie."— The story entitled “Wee Willie Winkie " to 
which your correspondent A.J.P. refers came out ns a serial in “Little 
Folks " some twenty-two years ago. It describes the finding of the baby 
the night after the storm, his up bringing among the fisher folk, his being 


sent to school by the clergyman of the village, and his ultimate recogni¬ 
tion by the sister of his dead mother. It was a very favourite story with 
us as children, and I never see Kipling's ' Wee Willie Winkie" without 
recalling it.— Lucy Mary Dorman (Stafford). 

Ellesmere. —Answers also received from Kate Prentice ; and E.W.O. 
(HaslemerC). 

“ Tansy.”— As none of the replies so far published fully answer the 
question re 'Tansy" as originally asked, I here supply a little further 
information: The lines auoted are from Herrick, the poet, and refer to 
the curious custom of ball-playing in church on Easter Monday, not only 
at Chester, but almost in every town in England. The practice has been 
discontinued for quite five centuries so far as Chester is conoerned. When 
in vogue, however, ball-playing was actually made part of the servioe in 
Chester Cathedral. Bishop or dean took the ball into the cathedral, of a 
size not to be grasped by one hand, and nt the opening of the antiphon 
began to dance to its time, throwing the ball to the choristers, who threw 
it. Irom one to another. All presently retired for refreshment, which con¬ 
sisted of a gammon of baoon, and a tansy pudding to symbolise the bitter 
herbs appropriate to the paschal feast.— R.S. 

" Tansy." —The rhyme “ At stool-ball, Lucia, let us play" is from 
Herrick’s poem called “ Stool-ball." See page 228 of “ The Poems of 
R. Herrick” in "The World’s Classics Series" (Grant Richards). R.N. 
(Sunderland) has not quoted the second line accurately; it should be “For 
sugar-cakes and wine." There is no mention of Chester Cathedral in the 
poem. Stool-ball was an out door game of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, generally played by women alone, but sometimes in company 
with men. It is still played in almost every village in Sussex.— M.A.C. 

GENERAL. 

Magdalene College.— The retention or the abandonment of the final e in 
this name is a mere matter of usage. At Oxford Magdalen was anciently 
spelled with a final e, as is still the custom at Cambridge. Dr. Ingram, 
in his “ Memorials of Oxford " (1834). speaks of Magdalene, but Joseph 
Skelton, both in his “ Oxonia Antioua Restaurata" (1823) and in his 
“ Pietas Oxoniensis " (1831) has Magaalen. The cover of my oopy of the 
seoond volume (1857) of Dr. Bloxanrs Register gives “ Magdalene College 
Register II.," but inside the final e is dropped. Nowadays at Oxford the 
spelling Magdalen is the only wear, the form Magdalene being abandoned, 
together with the pleonasm Christ Chnroh College, to the reokless 
novelist.— A.R.B. 

*' Cockatricx—Trek." —The formation of conjugations is very hetero 
geneous, and with prehistoric languages it is impossible to trace the 
primitive forms whioh the early grammarians “ picked up " as material. 
Thus with sum, fui, we have no etymological connection; the verb to be, 
with am, is, was ; turning to the Latin traho, we find traxi ; this conforms 
more readily to trecho, which then brings out the analogy to traho, h**ch. 
The Greeks were early settled in Magna Grsecia, now South Italy, and 
their culture spread northward ; the Etruscans had an early form of the 
Greek Cadmican script; so possibly some Grecian grammatioised classical 
Latin Priscian came from Asia and settled at Byzantium, a Grecian 
oolony. As to the Dutch “ trek," the vehicles were drawn by oattle, the 
emigrants rode or walked, i.e. trekked ; they formed a tract. — A. Hall. 

<4? Sneezing—” God Bless You.” —The historian Sigonius says that about 
the end of the sixth century, in the time of Gregory the Great, Italy was 
ravaged by a terrible disease, of which sneezing was one of the first 
symptoms. To counteract its evil effects it became customary to utter 
a short prayer whenever'a threatened victim was heard to give the first 
signs of infection. It is from this that some writers have derived the 
origin of the custom of greeting the act of sneezing with a wish for the 
good health of the sneezer. In France, as may be learned from Beau¬ 
marchais, the accepted form is Dieu vous binisse! In Germany the Oott 
hell of olden days has been replaced by Gcsundhcit! or Wohlsein! The 
Italian ejaculation is Salute! and the Spanish the name of our Lord. 
There is also the explanation that sneezing is caused by evil spirits or 
malicious fairies, and the “ God bless you " or “ Bless you " of a friend 
or the “ Bless us" of the sneezer is requisite to check their malign 
influence.— Rev. J. B. A. Watt (Manse of Cadder, Bishop Briggs). 

Counting-out Verses. —The following verse, whioh was in use in the 
one of my youth, which was spent in Forfarshire. It runs: 

Initie finitie ficketie feg, 

El del domen egg. 

Irkie birkie storie rock. 

An tan toose Jock. 

Eerie orie oorie, 

You are out.— M.E.D. (Bankipore, India). 

Counting-out Verses.— The following verse, whioh was in use in the 
small Yorkshire town of Holmfirth when I was a child, differs somewhat 
from that given by Miss Godwin in the current Academy : 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

All good children go to heaven: 

Penny on the water, tuppence on the sea, 

Threepence on the railway, oot—goes— she (or he). 

We had several counting out verses: the following is evidently a varia 
tion of that given by your American correspondent a few weeks ago : 

Ena, mens, mina, mo, 

Catch a nigger by the toe, 

If he Bqueals let him go, 

Ena, mena, mina, mo. 

It would be interesting to know whether this rhyme originated in England 
or Amerioa. The “ penny on the water." Ao., was often tacked on to this 
rhyme, and also on to other counting-out verses, including the following : 
One, two, three, four, Mary at the cottage door 
Eating cherries off a plate : Five, six, Beven, eight. 

If there happened to be several players and we were in a hurry to begin 
the game, we used often to be content with “ Hot scalding dishclout. — 
Cauve. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of bonks. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Mr. Jacob, 149 Edgware Rond. Hyde Park. W. 

Mr. George Flint. 3 Bridge Street. Morpeth. 

Mr. A. Boon, Foregate Street. Stafford. 

Messrs. Robt. Gibson A Sons Limited), 45 Queen Street, Glasgow. 
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Notes 


(( \ he Edinburgh Review” is not so interesting 

I as usual, but contains two admirable articles. 

^ One deals with “ The History of Magic 
during the Christian Era,” and is a singularly 
lucid survey of a very intricate and difficult subject, of 
interest to all students of human nature. It is only in 
recent years that it has become the custom to treat with 
respect the grossest forms of superstition, not out of any 
respect for the superstitions themselves, but because of 
the light shed upon history and upon the mind of man 
by these often extraordinary beliefs. In the history of 
superstitions “ the records of occultism form a leading 
chapter ”—a chapter all the more worthy of study now 
that recent advances in scientific knowledge tend to 
prove that it is indiscreet, to say the least, to deny 
point-blank the natural possibility of any occurrence; 
the miracles of the magicians have, many of them, 
become the commonplaces of to-day. 

Further than this, magic “ still has its survivals and 
recrudescences. Among peasants its rites are not ex¬ 
tinct.” Even the educated classes spend their money 
in supporting charlatans, who work on practically the 
same lines as did such, arch humbugs as Cagliostro. 
But more important even is the fact that much of our 
modern knowledge of chemistry and medicines is 
founded upon discoveries made by those who, seeking 
for the impossible, found, by accident, the possible. 
With modern magic and mediaeval were bound up, as 
the writer points out, mysteries and forms of worship 
born in distant ages in the Far East—the birthplace 
of occultism—“when Pan was dead, and Venus had 
grown old as in vision Apostate Julian beheld her. . . . 
Hecate, amalgamated with Isis, Serapis, and other 
deities of the underworld, lived on, dislodged from her 
kingdom of death to reign in the dusk realms of peasant 
superstition.” Christians transformed the deities of 
the pagans into demons and devils, but pagan rites still 
linger on almost all over the Christian world, as is made 
so clear in that delightful work “ The Golden Bough ” 
and elsewhere. 


This is not the place to enter into any discussion of 
this subject, but I may be forgiven for drawing atten¬ 
tion to this excellent and scholarly paper. It is in the 
providing of such articles that the quarterlies render 
us such good service. One more quotation, a passage 
that states with singular clearness an obvious, but too 
often forgotten, truth: 

" The perusal of any liturgies of ceremonial magic 
makes it clear that occult no less than religious 


philosophy calculated to a hair’s breadth the subjective 
effects of outward observances. The fulfilment of ritual 
minutiw, if it does not defeat its own object, blunting 



“ORME AGNUS" 


the mind by mechanical repetitions, serves to fix the 
attention and to a certain extent expels irrelevant 
thoughts and extraneous mental images. The constant 
translation of the dominant idea into symbol or formula, 
its association with sense-perceptions of colour, fra¬ 
grance, or music, relieves the tension produced by an 
unbroken effort to focus the mind on a single point, yet 
relieves it without entirely severing the thread of 
thought. The exaltation of the emotions consequent on 
sensuous excitement serves in turn—as physiology teaches 
all emotional excitement serves - to imprint the mental 
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visions evoked more indelibly on the brain. Thus the 
mind quits the idea for the symbol, only that the symbol 
may throw it back upon the idea.” 


The other article has for subject matter “ Matthew 
Arnold and Insularity,” and should be read in con¬ 
junction with Professor Oliver Elton’s “ The Meaning 
of Literary History,” in ‘'The Quarterly,” to which I 
referred last week. Arnold, we are justly- told, “ took 
us from the dead levels of platitude and prejudice up 
a high and breezy mountain to show us the realms of 
ideas under the pure sky of ideals.” He recognised that 
the British mind, despite the freedom permitted and 
encouraged by all our institutions, was distinguished 
by its “ unbending stiffness. It is a gouty mind, stiff 
front generous diet, and testy from want of exercise." 
Arnold’s cure for this goutiness was to prescribe the 
drinking pf foreign waters, which might very well agree 
with individual constitutions, but would certainly 
shatter the health of the nation, or, as the writer of 
this article puts it, speaking of Hellenism, “The tunic 
c^n scarcely be fitted on the Briton at any time, still 
less by sumptuary laws.” 


The fact is, of course, that Arnold was gifted with a 
keen eye for our weaknesses, and that he was able to 
stand aside and look on. But such minds as his, 
though invaluable in enabling us to see the errors or 
the. weaknesses of our ways, are not helpful to us as a 
guide. He was, as it were, a signpost at the cross¬ 
roads, which has but one arm, pointing out the road 
we should not take, but leaving us without direction 
as to the other routes open to our choice. His method 
is neatly summed up here: “ It was once remarked 
that a variety of tastes is excellent, because otherwise 
we should have no mixed biscuits. That is England 
all over—variety and mixed biscuits. But Arnold 
wants to civilise us by sweet uniformity and the very 
best biscuits only, by ambrosia.” And the very best 
biscuits would not lead us to sweetness and light, but 
to a dark dead level of uniform mediocrity. It is our 
British love of individuality that has kept our litera¬ 
ture so living. Here is another striking and true 
criticism: “ It is just bare intellect that will never 
change a whole community, especially in England, 
where, if a jingle may be forgiven, the appeal must 
always be made more to the national side than to the 
rational. An idea may run away with Germany— 
though never into spontaneous practice. France is 
always running away into action with an idea; it is a 
Gretna Green marriage. But such elopements are alien 
to the British child of hard-and-fast habit, who must 
wed an idea after obstinate deliberation, with some 
chance of profit, in the light of day, accompanied by the 
conventions of gifts, food, and speeches, before that 
idea can move him this way or that.” 

But quotation cannot do justice to this excellent 
piece of work, or satisfy those who have not read the 
whole. It should not be forgotten, in discussing this 
subject of the literary personality of nations, that all 
our greatest writers have been racy of the soil, have 
been a law unto themselves, and that academicism is 
alien to our race. Shakespeare, Bunyan, Swift, Gold¬ 
smith, Burke. Fielding, Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, to name but a few, and those 
chiefly masters of imaginative literature, have been es¬ 
sentially individual Englishmen, belonging to no school 
of letters and little affected by what had been done by 
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their predecessors, and still less trammelled by the 
“ rules of the games.” Laws are made for the guidance 
of the average man. 


I have been called to task in various quarters for 
saying that the “ Scarlet Letter ” is more talked of in 
this country than read. Perhaps I did not make my¬ 
self clear. I was not referring to the too limited body 
of lovers of literature, but to the general reading public. 
To this public numerous “ classics ” are known by name, 
and by name only, and, as I have said before, I believe 
the result would be astounding if a census could be taken 
of the reading public, including the questions, “ How 
many and which plays of Shakespeare have you read ? ” 
“ Have you read ‘ Paradise Lost,’ anything of Addison, 
Swift (excepting ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’), Defoe (except¬ 
ing ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’), Goldsmith (including ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield ’) ? ” and so on. I do not wish to 
exaggerate, but I do believe that the “ classics ” are very 
seldom read, still more seldom studied, except by the 
small circle of students of literature and by girls, boys 
and young folk preparing for examinations. 


“ The Pall Mall Magazine ” has several articles of 
interest, and the illustrations are, as ever, very good. 
Mr. William Archer’s “ Real Conversation ” with Mr. 
Arthur B. Walkley reads as if neither of the two de¬ 
sired to commit himself to anything and succeeded in 
achieving his desire. Mr. William Sharp, in his 
“ Literary Geography,” deals with “ Aylwin-Land,” 
North Wales and East Anglia. The following passage 
is true: 

“ Except in one masterly romance, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘ Mehalah,’ and in certain chapters of ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ maritime East Anglia has not met with anything 
like adequate recognition on the part of the romancists. 
It is a land of infinite charm, if that charm has little 
of the picturesque, as the picturesque is commonly under¬ 
stood, and still less of the grand, as the grand in nature 
is commonly understood. Of course, ‘ The Broads ’ are 
well known and loved, as are certain parts of the Fen 
country; and from Skegness to the Wash there are towns 
and ‘ resorts ’ so numerous and so populous that long 
reaches of solitude might appear as unlikely as on the 
curve of Kent from Herne Bay to Margate. But it is 
amazing what immense tracts of solitude are to be 
found both inland and on the seaboard of East Anglia. 
It is, to many people, not less amazing what a spell 
‘ the dark lands ’ of the Lincolnshire fens, the Norfolk 
marshlands, the sea-lands of Suffolk, have for some.” 


The first issue of “ The Celtic Review ” is good, 
among the interesting articles being “ The Study of 
Highland Place-Names," by W. J. Watson, and “ The 
Critical Study of Gaelic Literature,” by Alfred Nutt. 
From “ A Few Rhymed Proverbs ” I take the following : 

“ Your son is your son till he marries a wife, 

But your daughter’s your daughter the whole of her life.” 

“ You’ll not be easy until you’re wed, 

Nor easy thereafter until you’re dead ! ” 

“ A daughter-in-law and her mother-in-law, 

Like a mouse and a cat, all paw and claw.” 

“ A poor thing is poverty, and I smile rather slily 
When I hear our good clergy come praising it highly, 

For on earth or in heaven no cleric would sorrow 
To part with his poverty quickly to-morrow.” 

Why are proverbial philosophers so generally cynical ? 
Or is it only the cynical sayings which appeal to, and 
are remembered by, the multitude 1 
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The August number of “ Dana ” will contain poems 
by Miss Jane Barlow and “A.E.”; “On Reasonable 
Nationalism,” by Dubliniensis; “King Diarmid,” by 
William Buckley; “ Empire and Liberty,” by F. Ryan; 
and a fifth instalment of Mr. George Moore’s “ Moods 
and Memories.” 


Bibliographical 

I see it stated that Mr. Gilbert’s “ Bab Ballads ” 
are to be published in future by Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan. Hitherto they have been issued by Messrs. 
Routledge. Everybody knows that most of them 
appeared in the pages of “ Fun.” The first series came 
out in 1868: the second in 1873 (under the title of “ More 
Bab Ballads ”). Subsequently excerpts were made from 
these two volumes, and, under the title of “ Fifty Bab 
Ballads,” had a very considerable sale. Later on the 
“ Bab Ballads,” the “ More Bab Ballads ” and the 
“ Fifty Bab Ballads ” were issued in a single volume, 
which dates from 1898. About the same time Mr. 
Gilbert extracted from his comic operas the most 
popular of his songs and ballads, and brought them out 
under the name of “ Songs of a Savoyard.” Messrs. 
Routledge suggested that these, having much affinity to 
the “ Bab Ballads,” should be incorporated in them ; 
and this was accordingly done in 1898. It is by a very 
long way the best edition of the “ Ballads,” for it has 
no fewer than 350 illustrative drawings by the author. 
“The Bab Ballads,” with which are included “Songs 
of a Savoyard,” by W. S. Gilbert, is one of the most 
delightful books of the past century. 

Mr. Henry Van Dyke, who is paying a visit to this 
country, is pretty well known to the English public as 
a writer. A book embodying “ The Story of the 
Psalms ” was published by him in New York, and sent 
over here in 1889. Later on Mr. Van Dyke issued in 
England such works as “ The Christ-Child in Art: a 
Study in Interpretation,” “ The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt,” “ Little Rivers: a Book of Essays in Profitable 
Idleness,” “ The Story of the Other Wise Man,” 
“ Straight Sermons to Young Men,” “ The Builders and 
Other Poems,” “ The First Christmas-Tree ” and “ The 
Poetry of Tennyson,” a very good book of its kind. This 
was all done between 1890 and 1897. To 1898 and 1899 
belong “ The Gospel for a World of Sin ” and “ The 
Lost Word: a Christian Legend of Long Ago ” and 
“ The Fisherman’s Luck and Some Other Uncertain 
Things ” ; to 1900, “ Ships and Havens ” and “ The 
Toiling of Felix and Other Poems.” 

It is said that Messrs. Routledge intend to bring out 
a uniform edition of the novels and romances of Harri¬ 
son Ainsworth. Is there really demand for more than 
a few of Ainsworth’s works 1 “ Rookwood,” “ Crich¬ 

ton,” “ Jack Sheppard,” “ The Tower of London,” 
“ Guy Fawkes,” “ Old St. Paul’s,” “ The Flitch of 
Bacon,” “ Boscobel,” “ The Constable of the Tower ”— 
these have a certain amount of vogue; but how about 
the others? Nevertheless, I see that several of Ains¬ 
worth’s books have been issued in new editions between 
1898 and 1900 —namely, “ Auriol,” “ Boscobel,” 
“ Crichton,” “ The Flitch of Bacon,” “ Guy Fawkes,” 
“ Jack Sheppard,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” “ Oving- 
dean Grange,” “ St. James’s,” “ Stanley Brereton,” 
“ The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of London ” and 
“ Windsor Castle.” 

I note that the second volume of Mr. Grant Richards’ 


“ Smaller Classics ” is devoted to “ English Cradle 
Songs.” That is all very well; but it is only fair to 
recall the fact that a volume of “ Cradle Songs and 
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Nursery Rhymes,” edited by Mrs. Grace Rhys, is in¬ 
cluded in the “ Canterbury Poets ” of Messrs. Walter 
Scott. 

The Bookworm. 


It is with most sincere regret that I announce 
the death of Mr. William Davenport Adams, who, 
as The Academy's valued contributor, “ The Book¬ 
worm,” will be, I am sure, sincerely mourned by 
all readers of this journal. Like many another 
literary man, Mr. Davenport Adams died in har¬ 
ness, and was at work up to the last moment of his 
busy life writing the contribution printed on this 
page, and completing for press the first volume 
of “ The Dictionary of the Drama.” He was 
born in 1851, was head of the reviewing de¬ 
partment of “ The Globe ” since 1885, and amongst 
his many publications may be mentioned “ A Dic¬ 
tionary of English Literature ” (1878), “ Rambles 
in Bookland ” (1889) and various valuable an¬ 
thologies. 
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Russian Various 

Manchu and Muscovite. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

La Revolte de l’Asie. By Victor Berard. (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 3f.50.) 

Russia of To-day. From the German of Baron E. von 
der Briiggen. By M. Sandwith. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 
Co. 6s.) 

Russia as it Really Is. By Carl Joubert. (Nash. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Grand Duchy of Finland. By the Author of “ A 
Visit to the Russians in Central Asia.” (Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The books on Japan, Russia and their battle-ground are 
itill pouring from the press. Now or never is the time 
for anybody who knows anything about either belligerent 
Or the seat of war to inform the public to the extent of 
his knowledge. The result is sometimes disappointing, 
Sometimes illuminating; but it is never twice the same. 
Before the outbreak of the war, however, the impressive 
size of Russia, her uninterrupted advance, captivated 
the imaginations of most writers ; now the bias is rather 
the other way, and the scientific David of Japan has won 
the votes of writers from the unwieldy Russian Goliath. 

The first two books of the batch of five relating more 
or less to Russia are typical instances of the English and 
the French ways of looking at the same question, Mr. 
Weale, whose name has an Anglo-American sound in it, 
is an example of common sense expanded to the nth. 
The magnificent visions of Russian domination excite 
his ridicule merely; he speaks the dialects of the yellow 
man, but not Russian, and possibly he fails to compre¬ 
hend the strength of Russia as well as he knows her 
weaknesses. The latter he shows up with a merciless, if 
at times rather cheap, humour. His work was mostly 
written as a series of letters to a journal, and still bears 
traces of its origin. But for an instance of the keen if 
narrow insight of the practical commercial British mind, 
the book is bad to beat. A good many of Mr. Weale’s 
predictions, uttered in last autumn, are now coming true 
with remarkable completeness. He notes the dissensions 
among Russian generals, the lack of scientific training 
and professional keenness among the officers, and the 
helpless courage and endurance of the men. He foretold 
last autumn the present field of decisive conflict, the 
“ doom of Dalny,” the cutting off of Port Arthur 
and the futility of the Siberian Cossacks. He has 
weighed Russia in the scales of hard fact, and finds her 
wanting. Most interesting is his exposure of the com¬ 
mercial failure of the Manchurian Railway, due to sheer 
muddle and corruption. The line could not even carry 
so easily handled and profitable a cargo as tea, so in¬ 
destructible a commodity as bales of cotton stuff; and 
the only paying freight from Russia has been “ vodka, 
not vodka in mere car loads, but vodka in train loads, 
in dozens of train loads, mountains of cases, oceans of 
liquor.” If our statesmen have lost ground in the Far 
East from lack of imagination, it is plain that the 
Russians are failing through too much of that quality. 

M. Victor Berard is not to be reproached with lack of 
imagination. With him everything must be referred to 
great historical and psychological laws. So he has called 
his work “ The Revolt of Asia,” and his prose is as im¬ 
passioned in its way, and almost as visionary as Shelley’s 


similarly named poem. To an ordinary reader of history, 
the present fight for supremacy between the most Asiatic 
of European states and the most European of Asiatic 
states is no more to be called the Revolt of Asia than the 
Franco-German War of 1870 was the Revolt of Europe. 
M. Berard expounds with much charm of style the 
Asiatic conception of the state in Japan, the patriarchal 
monarchy of the Mikado : he does not apparently remem¬ 
ber that the Russian autocracy has exactly the same 
ideal, less modernised than in Japan, for Japan has a 
Parliament. The Tsar is the “ little father,” and the 
embodiment of the nation. There is much to say for 
Kioling’s view of the “ chbre alliee,” that the Russian 
is delightful “ till he tucks in his shirt.” 

But while M. Berard’s poetic imagination is attractive 
in depicting the past history and future destiny of 
nations, it is somewhat out of place in discussing the 
events of the last few months ; for he assumes a complete 
and accurate knowledge of matters as to which he not 
only knows nothing, but could not possibly know any¬ 
thing. His discussion of recent events is a series of ex¬ 
amples of the classic fallacy post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
When Great Britain is inclined to the Japanese alliance, 
it is because the Boers are still keeping up the guerilla 
war. If Lord Curzon (the villain of M. Berard’s piece) 
seems to draw back on the Koweit question, it is because 
Lord Methuen has been captured in the last Boer 
victory. Finally, if war breaks out in February of 
this year, it is because a group of politico-financial 
schemers have “ nobbled ” Viscount Hayashi, and made 
him telegraph Heaven knows what to Tokio! If M. 
Berard had specified the amount of the bribe, his story 
would have been more complete—and hardly less silly. 

Baron von der Briiggen’s book, fairly but rather dully 
translated, is a straightforward exposition of the defects 
of the Russian bureaucracy, miscalled autocracy, and the 
national ruin which he ascribes to those defects. The 
colours are too black as a rule, however, and some of the 
figures are certainly inaccurate, perhaps owing to mis¬ 
prints. The estimate of “ 100 million roubles ” for the 
Siberian Railway, and “ 50 million roubles ” for the 
Manchurian Railway and its ports, is very far below the 
actual cost. Again, on page 230, we are told that “ poor 
Russia spends 300 million marks, which she has to 
borrow, on the construction of railways in her colonies: 
the Reichstag cannot make up its mind to grant 300 
million marks for a railway in East Africa.” Here the 
second figure ought obviously to be three million marks, 
or 150,000Z. The passage as it stands is nonsense. The 
main thesis of the book is sound, however; that Russia’s 
policy of expansion and conquest has outrun her re¬ 
sources, or rather, her present power of using her 
resources. 

Mr. Carl Joubert writes in the same vein, but in a 
more florid and pretentious way, with declamation sub¬ 
stituted for statistics. A large part of his book is taken 
up with the wrongs of the Jews in Russia, and with a 
detailed account of the escape of certain Jewish political 
prisoners from Siberia, in which resolute bribery seems 
to have been the chief weapon. Mr. Joubert ends with 
an “ Open Letter to the Tsar,” which it is as well that 
the Tsar is not likely to see, for any leanings towards 
freedom would be checked by the pompous inanity of the 
style in which the author preaches. 

The book on the Grand Duchy of Finland is really a 
pamphlet, with under a hundred words of large print to 
a page. It is brief and rather tedious, but gives all the 
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more readily accessible information about Finland and 
Finnish history in a concise form. Other merit it cannot 
be said to have; it is desultory and evades questions in 
dispute. Still, there is no harm in the booklet. 

Arthur R. Ropes. 

A Happy Survey 

The Masters of English Literature. By Stephen 

Gwynn. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

We find considerable difficulty in summing up Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s survey of English literature, for he 
has produced a little work of notable merits and notable 
defects—a book, in parts, worthy to be classed with 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s primer of English Literature 
and Mr. Clement Shorter’s too little-known survey of 
Victorian literature. We must first quarrel with Mr. 
Gwynn for a wholly indefensible suggestion in his 
preface—namely, that “ there are certain authors . . . 
concerning whom total ignorance is a defect at least 
to be concealed ”; in other words, this is a recommenda¬ 
tion to a literary hypocrisy which is not only evil in 
itself, but noxious. Then the writer proceeds to lay 
down the lines upon which he has worked, stating that 
he has written with the hope of assisting young or busy 
people of partial literary education—a hopeless aim, 
for a work of this sort, suitable for those who have 
attained years of discretion, cannot hope to be meat for 
the young. What Mr. Gwynn has achieved is the pro¬ 
duction of a brief survey of the masters of English 
literature, written for the most part with singular 
freshness and independence of view. 

The book is, on the whole, so good that we think it 
worth while to point out various matters in which Mr. 
Gwynn has, to our thinking, gone astray. It is accu¬ 
rate verbally but conveys a wrong impression to state 
that “ actors and playwrights and professional writers ” 
of the Elizabethan days were “ under the ban of Church 
and Government,” equally so that the comic scenes were 
introduced into the Elizabethan drama because plays 
then “ aimed at a purely popular audience ”—a loose 
phrase and an inaccurate statement. Then, in his 
otherwise quite admirable chapter on Shakespeare, some 
of the biographical statements are open to criticism. 
We are not aware that there is any evidence that 
Shakespeare was educated at the Stratford-on-Avon 
Grammar School; it is a matter of probability only. 
What foundation is there for the statement that when 
Shakespeare was twenty-one his wife’s “ attractions had 
passed their best day ” ? The deer-stealing legend is 
narrated as unquestionable fact. And was Shakespeare 
a justice of the peace ? Is there any evidence that the 
Sonnets were issued against the author’s desire? The 
writing to order of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor ” is 
only anecdotal. We draw attention to these points 
because, though we know too little of Shakespeare, 
there is no reason or right in weaving figments in with 
facts. 

It is strange to find Howell’s “ Instructions for 
Foreigne Travell ” noted, but no mention made of his 
far more delightful “ Letters.” Is it not still matter 
of doubt that Gauden wrote the “ Eikon Basilike ” ? 
Few lovers of the poet Coleridge will agree with the 
dictum that after “ Christabel ” and “ The Ancient 
Mariner ” “ the rest of his work need not concern us.” 
Can Macaulay be rightly classed as “ primarily and 
consciously ” a teacher and propagandist ? And is it 
not a wild stretch of the imagination to say of Carlyle 
that “ he achieved astonishing accuracy in his record 
of facts ” ? Mrs. Lomas’ edition of the “ Cromwell ” is 


alone sufficient to refute so grotesque a statement. But 
a truce to fault-finding. 

It is in his commentatory and descriptive passages 
that Mr. Gwynn attains very often an exceedingly high 
level. For example, the comments on Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
view of Shakespeare’s Sonnets are excellently sane, 
as witness this passage: “ Artists naturally throw their 
actual feelings into the mould of a convention, and no 
one doubts the reality of Chaucer’s delight in a May 
morning, because it can be proved that, when he de¬ 
scribes the sunlight upon green and dewy places, he is 
following the lead of other poets, and writing such a 
landscape passage as the current convention of his 
art imposed.” The concluding paragraph of this chapter 
is also worthy of quotation: “ There seems no thought 
so obscure, no feeling so rare, whether by its excess of 
delicacy or its maddening vehemence, but he can convey 
it to all humanity, and set the least accessible strings, 
in minds stiffened or slack, vibrating in unison with his 
stroke and the chords of his own heart.” 

The chapter dealing with Johnson and the members 
of the Literary Club is also good; and it is pleasant to 
find so much insight shown into Goldsmith’s work and 
character. We cannot agree, however, with the slight 
cast on his “ excursions into history and natural his¬ 
tory,” which contain some of his best writing, but en¬ 
tirely concur with the criticism that in Goldsmith’s 
humour: “ the laugh leaves thought behind it.” Mr. 
Gwynn fails to grasp the whole of Dickens’ greatness, 
being able to say that “ life is always seen by him 
from first to last with a distortion that overcharges 
every movement and every word.” 

We have drawn attention to some of the failings and 
to some of the successes of Mr. Gwynn, because his little 
book seemed to us worthy of considerable attention. 
We trust that a second edition will soon be called for, 
and that then the author will set himself right where 
he has gone astray, will reconsider some of his judg¬ 
ments and will put the finishing touches to a very 
admirable brief survey of a vast subject. 


Under the White Eagle of Este 

Dukes and Poets in Ferrara. By Edmund G. 

Gardner. (Constable. 18s. net.) 

To read this delightful book is to feel oneself taking 
part in some brilliant pageant, such as Pintoricchio or 
Benozzo Gozzoli loved to paint. Princes in cloth of 
gold; perilous fair women a-glitter with jewels; arrogant 
adventurers in their embossed armour; court poets with 
their volumes of newly recovered classic lore and their 
verses in the new, sweet “ vulgar tongue ” ; mystics rapt 
in visions—there defiles before us the life of Renaissance 
Italy, with all its types, its contrasts, its ironies. Mr. 
Gardner knows his time so by heart that he interprets it 
with an ease altogether entrancing. Ferrara in its 
prime, when the streets now given over to echoing desola¬ 
tion were thronged with prosperous life, is a familiar 
place to his imagination, and he paints its dukes and 
humanists with a most living touch. He indicates with 
clearness the larger political issues of that complex 
time, when Savonarola was hailing a king from beyond 
the Alps as a heaven-sent deliverer, and when Julius II. 
—the pope being truer than the saint to national ideals 
—was about to raise the cry of united resistance to the 
Barbarian. 

Ferrara under the house of Este kept whenever it 
was possible to a neutral part; in reading its story we 
find little of the dramatic civic life of Florence, the 
tragic vicissitudes of Milan or the wide ambition of 
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Venice, opulent and adventurous. Wars there were at 
times and occasional family struggles—the house of 
Este was too prolific in bastards for its own tranquillity 
—but the development was, in the main, peaceful. No 
wonder that scholars and artists gathered under the 
protecting wings of the white eagle of Este. Mr. Gard¬ 
ner’s study does not reach the golden age of Ferrarese 
literature. Boiardo he gives at length, but for Ariosto 
and Tasso we must await a later volume. So it comes 
about that the “ dukes ” are more interesting than the 
“ poets.” The relics of Ferrara stand forth in Mr. 
Gardner’s portraiture, figures alike individual and 
typical. The sinister Niccolo, whose career contains 
Dantesque episodes of tragic violence, is succeeded by 
Leonello, the “ humanist upon a throne ” in whom Pater 
might have delighted, whose pale profile suggests a 
youthful St. George as conceived by mediaeval Italy, who 
held symposia in his palace gardens, and the colours of 
whose dress “ bore some mystical relation to the course 
of the planets.” Borso, his brother, is decidedly un- 
Italian in his simplicity, loyalty, and chastity, but his 
love of pomp is quite characteristic of his time. We see 
him riding to Rome to receive his coveted Ducal title: 

“ Our divine, lofty and loving lord rode on all joyous 
and jocund and lordly, resplendent with that Caesarian 
aspect of his, adorned with gold and gems, upon that 
great charger which flashed back the light.” The great 
Ercole is a more complex character and one that has 
fascinated Mr. Gardner. His ambition, astuteness, and 
unaffected piety make a curious combination, and it is 
pathetic to see him turning to Savonarola for spiritual 
guidance and receiving political advice of dubious 
morality. The Dominican prophet as a poor politician; 
Lucrezia Borgia as a model matron—such are the unex¬ 
pected glimpses afforded. We shall look forward eagerly 
to Mr. Gardner’s next study, trusting it may equal the 
present one in historical and human insight and pictur¬ 
esque charm of style. 

Dora Green well McChesney. 

Dante and the English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Oscar Kuhns. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

This is a very well done and judicial little book, which 
aims to review the traces of Dante’s influence on English 
poetry from historical record, actual mention by poets, 
more or less evident imitation of passages, images, ideas, 
or (most important of all) obvious influence of his 
spirit and teachings. It is, as we say, well executed, 
not only with knowledge, but with temperance and dis¬ 
cernment ; it is also written in a clear, plain English 
style—a thing not over common with your American 
professor; for this is an American book, the author the 
Professor of Romance Languages in Wesleyan Univer¬ 
sity. Though, according to the title, it ends with Tenny¬ 
son, it actually extends to Matthew Arnold and Rossetti, 
whom, for some unknown reason, the author places chro¬ 
nologically before Tennyson. 

The influence of Dante on English poetry follows the 
vicissitudes of the great Italian’s reputation in Europe 
and his own country. That renown began in Italy after 
his death, and rose to its height when Boccaccio was 
official lecturer on Dante. With the rise of Petrarch 
and later poets, with the development of the Renas¬ 
cence it declined. Petrarch, who alluded to him and 
academically praised him, professed not to have read 
him (which we do by no means believe). But it is in 
the time of Petrarch, and in Chaucer, who had met 
Petrarch, that we find the first English traces of Dante. 
Chaucer mentions him several times as a great poet; he 
gives a condensed version of the famous Ugolino story 


from the “ Inferno ”; he imitates not a few passages, 
often so closely as to be adaptations; and images or 
moral truisms from Dante are found in fair number 
among his poems. But it is the external side of Dante, 
as narrator or moralist, which attracts the cheery, ob¬ 
jective, very Anglo-Saxon Chaucer, not the deeper 
spiritual side. Then, with a trace or so in Gower or 
another, Dante as an influence vanishes from our poetry 
right down to the close of the eighteenth century. The 
sixteenth century mentions him, in company with Virgil, 
Petrarch, and so forth, but shows no sign of knowledge, 
much less of following; that is true of Spencer, Shake¬ 
speare, and all of them. To Ben Jonson he was a diffi¬ 
cult poet, hard to understand. The eighteenth century 
ignored him, save by name. 

His own Italy neglected him; Voltaire, of course 
thought him incomprehensible, and praised an Italian 
correspondent for having the courage to call Dante a 
madman. Then, with Gray, who imitated him, and the 
latest eighteenth century, came a timid revival of appre¬ 
ciation, though even Goldsmith could not away with the 
great poet. Coleridge, by lectures and writings, was the 
first to begin the modern appreciation; but he was not 
influenced by him as a poet. Wordsworth has traces of 
Dante, but they are not many or very important. Leigh 
Hunt, most curiously, did not care for him; Byron’s 
appreciation, though loud, may be doubted. But 
Shelley's poetry is deeply affected by Dante, in spirit 
even more than externally; and thenceforth the traces 
of Dante are widespread among our poets. The in¬ 
fluence reaches its climax in his namesake, Dante Ros¬ 
setti. In this latter portion Professor Kuhns’ book is 
specially full and valuable, for his material is abundant. 
It is a most interesting and instructive study of a 
hitherto neglected subject—neglected, at least, by 
English writers. 


Klassische Dramen und ihre Statten. Von Robert 
Kohlrausch. Ulustriert von Peter Schnorr. (Stutt¬ 
gart : Lutz.) 

The creators of great classical dramas like “ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice,” “Hamlet," “Faust,” and “William 
Tell ” are not, as a rule, much concerned with local 
colour, a fact that modern critics are too apt to forget. 
Shakespeare invariably places his dramas in the 
countries and towns that are the scenes of 
the stories from which he drew his plots. That 
Faust should play his part in Germany, and William 
Tell his in Switzerland, and Torquato Tasso his in Italy, 
needs no apology or explanation or elaboration. It is 
surely superfluous to publish a solid volume of 
300 pages, a sort of guide-book in disguise, on the 
localities. Yet this is what is here done after the author 
has made lengthy travels in the lands that form the 
background of the chosen plays, which include Shake¬ 
speare’s “Merchant of Venice,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Romeo and Juliet ”; 
Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti ” ; Goethe’s “ Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen,” “ Tasso,” and “ Faust ”; Schiller’s “ Fiesco ” 
and “ William Tell ”; Kleist’s “ Kathehen von Heil- 
bronn ” and “ The Prince of Homburg.” 

Some of us, when we travel, find pleasure in the 
literary associations of the places we visit, but even so 
it is the association of the great writers themselves with 
those places that attracts us, and not, as a rule, that 
of their creations. In those we care for the human 
passions and emotions that move them to good or evil 
ends, and reck little whether the unhappy loves of 
Romeo and Juliet, the greed of Shylock, the feeble will 
of Hamlet have one background or another. Locality 
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M such h&s only become of importance in comparatively 
modern days, when playwrights and novelists, more 
concerned with individual traits of character than with 
the great passions that move humanity, are more or 
less compelled to place their personages in an environ¬ 
ment that shall in some degree account for their actions 
and their outlook on life. 

Kohlrausch writes pleasantly enough of Genoa, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Ferrara, and Verona, and Den¬ 
mark, and Heilbronn, and Guastalla, and when we 
next visit those places we shall try to find room for 
his volume in our portmanteau. But at the same time 
we shall remember that Shakespeare never saw either 
Venice or Verona, and that Lessing, though he travelled 
in Italy in 1775 and passed quite near Guastalla, the 
scene of his “ Emilia Galotti,” did not pay that town a 
visit. When we have the good fortune to witness a fine 
performance of Goethe’s “ Faust,” it scarcely ever occurs 
to us to inquire in what parts of Germany the drama 
passes. 


Fiction 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. By Jack London. 
(Isbister, 6s.) Klondike again! Thanks to the graphic 
writings of Mr. London and Miss Elizabeth Robins, we 
seem to know this country well and feel quite at home with 
its mining and trading community. Mr. London now intro¬ 
duces us to a daughter of the Klondike snows, reared among 
the glaciers and familiar with the trail. Frona Welse in 
the first chapter is on her way back to Dawson City, to rejoin 
her father after three years in London and the States. She 
is the daughter of a giant trader, “ a captain of industry 
and a splendid monopolist. He dominated the most inde¬ 
pendent aggregate of men ever drawn together from the 
ends of the earth. An economic missionary, a commercial 
St. Paul, he preached the doctrines of expediency and force.” 
Frona is a specimen of frank, fearless womanhood, 
untrammelled by convention," a straggler and a fighter.” The 
author has almost succeeded in drawing a real woman— 
almost, not quite. Occasionally he makes Frona talk as 
women never do, except in books—a fault which also mars 
the sketch of other women in the story. In the creation of 
Frona Welse Mr. London at times shows originality, but 
often he falls back on the well-worn and generally-accepted 
ideas of heroines. As a whole, “ A Daughter of the Snows ” 
cannot be considered one of the author’s happiest efforts. 
His picture of society in Klondike is curiously unconvincing 
and unreal; it is difficult to believe in Lucile, a woman of 
easy morals who quotes Browning and frequents dancing 
saloons, or Gregory St. Vincent, the impostor and coward, 
who wins Frona’s love. And yet the book has its moments, 
its brilliant descriptions, its exciting incidents. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Richards, 6s.) There are many who believe that the mystery 
that took place in Palestine can be repeated; that the same 
sacrifice is to be made again and again for every age and 
every country ; that the Messenger will again and again be 
crucified by the world—a theme of fine possibilities, and one 
which Mr. Maxwell handles with extraordinary power and 
tact. Indeed, rarely is there found a novel of such deliberate 
characterisation, such genuine emotion and real interest. 
“ The Ragged Messenger ” is a Mr. Morton who has a vogue 
for “ awakening sermons,” who is considered by his bishop 
as a brawler, and who is known vulgarly as the Mad Messiah. 
But there is the possibility that the man is genuine, that he 
is not a hypocritical pedlar of things divine, a cheap-jack 
selling nostrums of salvation to earn his bread. For in his 
poverty the man is sincere enough; and when in a moment 
unexpectedly the burden of fabulous wealth is laid upon him, 
instantly his enormous fortune is devoted to works of colossal 
charity. As a practical philanthropist his power is greater 


than ever, but his influence as a preacher is gone: the chink 
of gold drowns his voice, he is surrounded by sycophants; 
by professional and aristocratic beggars. He does not falter; 
he is the sturdy Messenger still, devoted to the cause of the 
world’s outcasts. But his wife must suffer with him; he will 
not pave the way to hell for her. He only forgets her youth, 
and entirely fails to understand her craving to do the fine 
lady. He does not see that the life he makes her lead is 
poison; that the mission-room existence, the tales of sordid 
misery, the hospital wards, the atmosphere of the Home for 
Fallen Women is suffocating her. He fails to understand 
all this because he does not know that she, his wife, had 
chaffered her soul in the streets; that she, poor sinner, had 
lied and plotted to become his wife, knowing that he would 
inherit millions. The mockery of the situation is only too 
apparent: she finds herself poorer than if she had married 
the village curate, and all the while she has to see the 
cherished gold flung out of the window, given to every dead¬ 
beat and every wild-cat scheme. Then comes the dread hour 
of confession, and the bitter conflict of emotions which owes 
its origin to undisciplined passion in the one as in the other. 

ENID. By Marmaduke Pickthall. (Constable, 6s.) 
After the vivid studies of the East given in “ Said the 
Fisherman,” it is disappointing to find Mr. Pickthall on the 
familiar ground of a conventional society novel. The story 
is the establishment of a parvenu, Mr. Glover, whose for¬ 
tune has been made in trade, and his daughters Ruth and 
Enid at Ditchley Abbey, and their social and domestic vicis¬ 
situdes. The finesse with which the author entangled and 
disentangled the complex intrigues of his Eastern story has 
tempted him into a maze of incidents and emotions most 
bewildering in a study of English country life. Enid, who 
seems at the outset a fine, fearless girl, who will make her 
own path out of the stifling conventions which oppress her, 
is shallow in her feelings, sinuous in her methods, and tor¬ 
tures her weak, doting husband into mania and suicide. 
Hugh Calderon, the model English squire, avows his love 
for Enid, and compromises her position during the life of 
her jealous, hysterical husband, then wins like a hero of 
romance. The character of Glover, the plebeian, but not 
ignoble, father, is real and human; and Hermia, his aristo¬ 
cratic wife, fronting dishonour in the reappearance of her 
renegade husband, is a strong and convincing figure. There 
is the relief of comedy in the marital devotion of the reformed 
rake to his low-born, high-hearted wife, Enid's maid, Lottie. 
The book is written with a clever touch, but the characters 
are over-subtilised, and the perversity of circumstance over- 
elaborated. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Very naturally in this summer time publishers of reprints 
are devoting themselves for the most part to issuing poetry 
and fiction. There are summer drinks, and likewise there are 
summer books. On a hot July day we cannot be expected to 
delve deep into history or philosophy. No; I—and how many 
others!—like to lie beneath the shade of the trees or upon a 
cliff or sandy shore by the sea reading leisurely a story 
or a poem. Leisurely and perfunctorily often enough. I 
have before me three little paper-covered volumes of the 
Simple Life series; and, surely, of all times in the year, a 
simple life appeals to us just now. Yet two of these booklets 
(3d. each net) do not greatly appeal to me. One is SELEC¬ 
TIONS FROM TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 
Selections, forsooth; why selections ? Why not the whole 
poem or none at all of it? I love not selections, save when 
made by myself, in which matter I doubt not that many of 
my readers will agree with me. The companion volume is 
Emerson’s CULTURE AND EDUCATION BY NATURE, 
BOOKS AND ACTION. Again, why pick these out of the 
Emersonian basket ? But perhaps I am captious. The books 
are neatly printed, and probably there is a public for them. 
But I have nothing but praise for WALDEN in the same 
series (6d. net). Here is, indeed, delightful reading for 
warm weather; aye, and for cold, too, for that matter; and 
150 clearly printed pages all for the small silver sixpence, 
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or six pennies, if you are burdened with copper coin. There 
is a frontispiece, a hitherto unpublished sketch of Walden 
Pond and Thoreau’s hut thereby, from the pencil of Thoreau 
himself. Mr. Grant Richards sends me two more volumes 
in the Smaller Classics (6d. net each). ENGLISH CRADLE 
SONGS is a delightful anthology, culled from Dekker, 
Greene, Shakespeare, Wither, Herrick, Blake, Field, Anon, 
and many another writer of lullabies. Such a book almost 
makes me desire to be a babe again; yet, no, for such things 
are not for babes; it is we grown-ups who enjoy them, just 
as we enjoy many other childish things more than do the 
children themselves. The second volume is Mr. Housman’s 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Are not these verses for a summer 
day? 

“ Oh, fair enough are sky and plain, 

But I know fairer far: 

Those are as beautiful again 
That in the water are. 

The pools and rivers wash so clean, 

The trees and clouds and air, 

The like on earth was never seen ; 

And oh ! that I were there.” 

Two delightful little books which I will slip into my pocket, 
and will keep there, taking them out now and again when 
in need of sweet refreshment. Mr. Frowde issues the first 
four volumes of the Standard Oxford Editions of Poetry 
and Prose (2s. each vol. net, leather from 3s. 6d.), which 
are quite admirable. They are WORDSWORTH, BYRON, 
BURNS and LONGFELLOW. The volumes are well 
printed in good-sized type, quite tastefully bound, and 
illustrated with portrait frontispieces. The texts are com¬ 
plete; the Byron, for example, containing copyright matter 
by permission of Mr. John Murray. The only complaint I 
have to make concerning all these delightful reprints is that 
I cannot find shelf-room for them all, and do not like to part 
with any of them. Then there is GREAT EXPECTA¬ 
TIONS, in the New Century Library, another old friend 
for the pocket, much in little space and clearly printed; but 
the cover is not a thing of beauty (Nelson, 2s. net). What a 
splendid whiff of the sea comes with PETER SIMPLE (the 
New Pocket Library, Lane, Is. 6d. and 2s. net), introduced 
by that other master of seascape, Mr. W. Clark Russell, 
who rightly calls it “ a noble, hearty, stirring story.” So it 
is, but, goodly as it is, I like better " Mr. Midshipman Easy ” 
and “ Jacob Faithful.” Marryat is too often looked on as a 
writer of mere boys’ books. He is far more than that, as 
some of us know. When will he be included among English 
Men of Letters by Mr. Morley? He has a just claim to a 
place in that voluminous Valhalla. In the Temple Classics 
Messrs. Dent have issued Owen Feltham’s RESOLVES 
(Is. 6d. net), a book of much quaint wisdom, one which I 
confess I have never met with before, and am glad to possess. 
In the York Library (Bell, 2s. and 3s. net) Coleridge’s THE 
FRIEND, which I will put by for the winter, for I cannot 
rise at present to re-read these essays “ To aid in the Forma¬ 
tion of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion,” 
even though they have literary amusements interspersed. 
In holiday time politics are nothing to me but empty sound, 
and my morals are abominable! Nevertheless, I am glad to 
have my old friend in so goodly and compact a form. The 
Unit Library send to me THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A 
CANDLE, by Michael Faraday (6d. net), lectures delivered 
to children at the Royal Institution over forty years ago, 
and printed originally from shorthand notes taken by Mr. 
Williarn Crookes! A delightful book still for the young 
folk. I quote a passage from the editor’s preface to the 
first edition : “ From the primitive pine-torch to the paraffin 
candle, how wide an interval! Between them how vast a 
contrast! The means adopted by man to illuminate his 
home at night stamp at once his position in the scale of 
civilisation. The fluid bitumen of the Far East, blazing in 
rude vessels of baked earth ; the Etruscan lamp, exquisite in 
form, yet ill adapted to its office; the whale, seal, or bear 
fat, filling the hut of the Esquimaux or Lap with odour 
rather than light; the huge wax candle on the glittering 


altar; the range of gas lamps in our streets—all have their 
stories, to telL All, if they could speak (and, after their 
manner, they can), might warm our hearts in telling how 
they have ministered to man’s comfort, love of home, toil, 
and devotion.” F. T. S. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Blblloal 


Besaut, Annie, Is Theosophy Anti-Christian? (Theosophieal Publishing 


VvUiu ptsuj;. 

Hastings, J. (edited), A Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume (T. A T. 
Clark), 28/0. 

Hancock, T., The Return to the Father (Brown, Langham), 2/6. 

Hall, L., A Message from the Spheres (Daniel), 0/6 net. 

Gossman, Isabella H., Inspiration in Human Life (Unwin), 6/0. 

Anthony, E., An Enquiry into an Explanation of Decimal Coinage asd 
the Metrio System (Routledge). 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Ziettres 

Gwynu, Stephen, The Masters of English Literature (Macmillan), 3/6. 
South, Robert, Sir Walter Ralegh: A Drama (Long), 3/6 net. 

Latta, J., and Millar, W., The Kingdom of Carrick and its Capital: 

Views and Verse (Latta), 2/6 and 3/6 (subscription). 

Andrews, C. O., A History of the Denstone Play, 1875-1903 (Denstone 
College). 

History and Biography 

Munro, D. C., A Source Book of Roman History (Heath), 5/0. 

Hull, Eleanor, Pagan Ireland (Nutt), 3/6 net. 

Newberry, P. E., and Garstang, J., A Short History of Ancient Egypt 
(Constable), 3/6 net. 

Hutchison, A. F., History of the High School of Stirling iMackay), 21/0. 
Dennison, Major C. G., A Fight to a Finish (Longmans), 5/0. 

Cowell, G., Life and Letters of Edward Bvles Cowell (Macmillan), 12/6 net. 


Art 

Erskine, Mrs. Steuart, London as an Art City (Siegle), 1/6 and 2/6 net. 

Science and Philosophy 

Ransome, F. L., The Geology and Ore Deposits of the Bisbee Quadrangle, 
Arizona (Washington: Government Printing Office). 

United States Geological Survey Reports, Nos. 88-94 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). 

Miscellaneous 

The Hayfleld Mower and Scythe of Progress by The Mower-Man, Vol. I. 

(Boston, U.8.A. : Hayfleld Mower), $1.25 net. 

Pratt, Lt.-Col. 8. 0., Saarbriick to Paris, 1870 (Sonnenschein), 5/0 net. 
Wigan Free Public Library Reference Catalogue (Starr). 

Jewitt, LI., Illustrated Guide to Haddon Hall (John Hey wood), 1/0. 

West Ham Public Library Hand-Lists, No. 8. 

Leigh, R. A. Austen, An Illustrated Guide to the Buildings of Eton 
College (Spottiswoode A Co.), 1/0 net. 

Aflalo, M., The Truth about Morocco (Lane), 7/6 net. 


Fiction 

Warden, Florence, “Tom Dawson*’ (Chatto & Windus), 6 0: Appleton, 
G. \V., “ The Mysterious Miss Cass ’* (Long), 6/0; Tuite, Hugh, “ The 
Heart of the Vicar" (Long), 6/0; Tytler, Sarah, ‘‘Hearts are 
Trumps" (Long), 6/0; Dilnot, F., "The Tyrants of No^th Hyben" 
(Lane), 6/0; Halidom, M. Y., “A Weird Transformation” (Burleigh), 
6/0; Fordyce, Ella, "Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves" (Sonnen¬ 
schein). 6/0; Warry, C. King, “The Sentinel of Wessex" (Unwin), 
6/0; Binstead, A. M., and Wells, E., "A Pink ’Un and a Pelican” 
(Sands), 0/6; Sims, George R., "The Life We Live" (Chatto A 
Windus), 1/0; Causton, J. F., “The Philanthropist" (Lane), 6/0. 


Reprints and Hew Bdltlona 

Feltham, Owen, Resolves: Divine, Moral, and Political (Dent), 1/6 net. 
Marryat, Captain, Peter Simple (Lane), 1/6 and 2/0 net. 

Handbook for Switzerland (Stanford), 10/0. 

The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, Byron, Longfellow, and Burns 
(Oxford Press), 2/0 net each. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vole. VII. and VIII. (MacLehose). 


Periodicals, Ac. 

“ North Amerioan Review," “ Pall Mall Magazine," “ Pall Mall Holiday 
Book," "Occasional Papers," "Twentieth-Century Home." "Pictorial 
Comedy," "Celtic Review," “Critical Review,” “Mind." "Longman’s 
Magazine," " Woman at Home," “ Cassell’s Magazine," “ Sunday 
Magazine,” “ Saint George," “ Leisure Hour," “ Friendly Greetings, ' 
“ Sunday at Home,” " Girl’s Own Paper," “ Boy’s Own Paper," 
“ Good Words,” “ The Papyrus,” " Literary News." “ Ainslee’s.” 
“ University Record," “ Monotype Recorder." 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

A new work on “ The Castles of Ireland,” by C. L. Adams, 
is in the press and will shortly be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. It will contain much interesting historical informa¬ 
tion derived from research in sources hitherto inaccessible. 
It will be fully illustrated with original sketches by Canon 
O’Brien.—Mr. Rowland Ward will shortly publish a new 
work of travel and sport in Alaska, by Captain C. E. 
Radclyffe.—Mr. Grant Richards has published “ The 
Customer’s Guide to Banking,” by Henry Warren, 
author of “ How to Deal with your Banker.”—Mr. T. W. H. 
C’rosland’s new book, “The Lord of Creation," will be pub¬ 
lished shortly by Mr. Grant Richards. 
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Egomet 


I do not always go away from London in summer¬ 
time, for I am one of those who have discovered 
that a truly delightful holiday may be taken at 
home. To me the restless desire for change of 
air and scene that comes over so many Londoners in 
July and August does not appeal. If there is a certain 
place that I wish to know I go to see it; if there be not, 
I quietly remain in town and make holiday in the streets 
and parks. My bread-winning work occupies me most 
days from ten o’clock in the morning until late in the 
afternoon, so that, except on a Sunday, I see little of my 
home save in the evening hours—home, with my books, 
my pictures, my taciturn old housekeeper and myself. 


So, when the first day of my two weeks’ vacation 
broke upon me this year, I rose out of bed with the 
luxurious knowledge that I had neither to take my 
omnibus to the office nor to rush off, baggage-laden, to 
catch the train, which should whirl me out of town to 
country or seaside, where in lodgings or hotel I should 
be lonely and forlorn. How greatly did I enjoy my¬ 
self ! Arrayed in my loved old friend of a dressing- 
gown I pottered over my simple breakfast of fruit and 
roll and butter, brewing myself a cup of tea. I glanced 
over the morning paper and smoked my pipe, revelling 
in the delightful sensation of having nothing to do, 
nobody to see, nowhere I needs must go. 


I make a point in these my London holidays of avoid¬ 
ing, as far as possible, the haunts of my working days. 
I go not near the neighbourhood of my place of daily 
work, or the club, or the Museum, or even—if my 
strength does not fail me—a bookshop; at any rate, a 
bookshop I know. I seldom go out at all of a morning, 
but potter about my rooms, chatting with my books, 
sometimes rearranging a shelf that has become incon¬ 
veniently crowded. I write a letter or two to old friends, 
for I find that it is only in such leisure times as these 
that I can sit down and talk on paper to my friends, to 
whom I usually send mere notes; but in holiday-time 
I inflict them with letters. 


Then after midday I array myself in my suit of cus¬ 
tomary black and sally forth, a free, happy man, 


the town and the remainder of the day before me. I 
take long walks through the streets, avoiding those of 
the West End, most often making my way Eastward or 
Northward Ho! The streets are full of interest to me; 
I read much of them, and the knowledge I have gained 
from books I love to check by personal observation. 


The other afternoon and evening I made an expedi¬ 
tion which delighted my soul. I took boat at West¬ 
minster Pier for Greenwich. How grossly do we Lon¬ 
doners neglect our river and how great is our loss! 
I enjoyed the too-short voyage. How fine the Embank¬ 
ment ! How dowdy, yet how picturesque, the opposite 
bank with its wharves and chimneys! As we went by 
Southwark Bridge I looked out keenly for, and at last 
spied, the Gaffer and Rogue Riderhood in their grue¬ 
some boats. Then who was this who sculled along in his 
trim-built wherry ? I felt sure I knew his face and the 
face of his fare. Yes; before he was out of sight I re¬ 
called both: it was Jacob Faithful, and his fare was the 
pretty girl who afterwards became Mrs. Jacob. 

Then at Greenwich I dined frugally in the famous 
old tavern, seated by an open window, looking out over 
the greensward at the river and the ships dropping 
down with the tide to the sea. Opposite me sat Bella 
Wilfer, gay, handsome, with now and again a touch of 
pride in her eyebrows. I sat there and talked to her, 
and she told me much that Dickens has not told us; 
but all was in confidence, so I must not repeat anything 
she said, or she would never trust me again. 

Believe me, you can spend a very delightful and 
very refreshing holiday in London town. There is much 
there that we Londoners never see, being hard workers 
all, and busy of a daytime. Does any man really know 
more than a minute fraction of this vast city and its 
life ? Few men, if any, do so; one only I know—Charles 
Dickens. The more I read and re-read his work the 
more astounding appears to me to have been his know¬ 
ledge of London and its folk. All Londoners should 
love him. 

E. G. O. 


Personalities: a Orme Agnus” 


T he author of “ Jan Oxber ” and “ Sarah Tuldon ” 
ranks high among those writers who have 
painted for us the life of the country-side; he 
can see deeply and can make his readers see 
deeply; he speaks from full knowledge and from a full 
heart. The scene of the greater part of his stories is 
laid in Wessex, in a small Dorsetshire village; he paints 
for us the lives of field labourers, small shopkeepers, 
farmers and so forth, and without outraging the limits 
of truth gives us pictures of humour and pathos draw¬ 
ing innumerable character sketches and portraits all 
to the life. Village life in England to-day and yester¬ 
day may seem to the unseeing a round of dreariness, 
to those gifted with the insight that comes from the 
possession of sympathy with all men and women there 
lies beneath this seeming dreariness much to interest, 
to touch and to please. 

The charm of village life is its openness and sincerity; 
there are conventions but they do not disguise the 


emotions and the passions of the village folk; as Mr. 
“ Agnus ” puts it, “ life in the village as well as life in 
the town, for those who have eyes to see, is a palpitating 
drama, and beneath the surface of the idyllic village are 
the elemental passions of mankind.” Eyes to see, yes, 
for “ open as the peasant’s life is, he shuts himself up 
as a sensitive plant before the stranger, and it is only by 
long patience and sympathy that one can come on the 

real man.The peasant’s heart is not worn on 

his sleeve,” or any man’s for the matter of that, a fact 
of which many writers of fiction do not seem to be aware. 

In many of his stories Mr. “ Agnus ” is content to 
rely upon oft-used materials for his plot, as for example 
in “ Jan Oxber,” which is the old, old story of the 
wicked squire, the virtuous hero and the weak village 
maiden, but told with such a depth of emotion and with 
such fine characterisation that it holds the reader fast. 
There are few stronger or truer scenes in English fiction 
than the death of Jan’s wife Ruth. On the other hand, 
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this writer’s humour, exuberant but never extravagant, 
is wholly delightful, most frequently so when he is 
writing of village courtship, in such tales, for instance, 
as “ The Taming by a Shrew ” (in “ Jan Oxber ”), and 
in the series of love episodes gathered together in “ Love 
in Our Village.” To quote again: “ There are wives who 
weep in our village, there are maids whose fair fame 
has been besmirched, there are men in whom the ape 
and tiger lurk, and there are, it is my chiefest privilege 
to know, mean cottages lit by the magic light that kings 
have desired in vain to see, and careworn faces that are 
masks of saints,” and “ no life can be called dull where 
there is that supreme desire of man for maid and maid 
for man. I have called it, unjustly, an amusement, for 
love is ever the one serious business of life in the eyes 
of youth in our village, as elsewhere, as these pages will 
bear witness.” It is the critic’s greatest hardship that 
nothing he can say will justify his praise or blame, all 
that he can do is to ask others to read and bear witness 
that the pages he is speaking of are as he declares them 
to be. Few will read “ Love in Our Village ” and not be 
delighted with its genial humour tempered with genuine 
sympathy. 

But good as is the work already mentioned, in “ Sarah 
Tuldon ” Mr. “ Agnus ” has attempted and achieved 
greater things. Sarah is a new type of heroine, a master¬ 
ful, unsympathetic, hard young woman, whose adven¬ 
tures we follow with glee but hardly with approval; she 
flirts outrageously, she marries for money and in this 
connection may be noted her ride after the recreant who 
eventually mates with her—a masterpiece of clever de¬ 
scription, broad fun and splendid “ go.” But Sarah is no 
lay figure, her character grows and develops and we close 
the book with a pang of regret that we have not been 
among Sarah’s wooers and a firm determination to read 
her story again and again. There is not a scene, not a 
character in this work that is not sound and true; there 
is biting pathos, infectious fun and much of curious 
character. 

Mr. “ Orme Agnus ” is a native of North-East 
Cheshire, but has spent many years as a school teacher 
in Dorsetshire. As he says himself: 

“ I think it was coming at an impressionable age 
from the manufacturing North, with its sturdy, prosper¬ 
ous, independent-minded artisans, into a poor rural 
community, where the agricultural labourer, with his 
low wages and instinctive deference, took the place of the 
artisan I knew, which made me observant. It is certain 
that it made me a democrat to the finger-tips.” 

Of our English peasantry he writes to me: 

“ If I were asked to differentiate between the peasantry 
of these islands, I should say that while the fibre of the 
Scots peasant is ingrained with theology to such a degree 
that he sometimes forgets the end in disputes about the 
means, and while the Welsh sees everything through the 
coloured glass of the Celtic imagination, the struggle for 
bread has been the hereditary and abiding influence in 
the character of the Southern Hodge. Not that he 
is essentially materialistic—the sublimely simple faith 
of many is a wonder—but his ideal of good fortune is to 
work and support himself to the last gasp, happy if he 
can escape the Workhouse after a life of toil.” 

Another of the critic’s difficulties in the present day is 
that praise is now so freely lavished that adjectives fail 
when one would write eulogistically and with due and 
desired effect. All, therefore, that we will say in con¬ 
clusion is that “Love in Our Village” and “Sarah 
Tuldon ” should be read by all who wish to encourage a 
true artist and to delight themselves with truly good 
work. 


Mr. “ Orme Agnus ” has already given us worthy 
writing, and as his powers ripen we may hope to have 
from him something even greater. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

IX.—Dissolution 


I t is a commonplace that the sun is moribund. 
Judging by the cogent evidence before us, we 
are led to the conclusion that there must be a 
term to the upward course of evolution. Of all 
the predictions of contemporary thought, this is the 
most dismal. It sorely distressed the beautiful and 
sympathetic soul of Charles Darwin, who did so much 
to establish the doctrine of hope, only to face the pro¬ 
bability that the sun must ultimately cease to support 
life upon the earth filled with happy peoples in the 
coming time. And though the recent discovery by Pro¬ 
fessor Rutherford that radium is a general constituent 
of the earth's crust, and the high degree of probability 
that this potent source of heat is also present in the 
sun, give us reason to believe that the future duration 
of life upon the earth may be much longer than was 
formerly supposed, yet we are still asked to believe that 
“ the last catastrophe ” is as inevitable as the laws of 
physics can make it. 

This, then, is the local and personal illustration of 
that converse of evolution which Spencer termed dis¬ 
solution. In the present state of our knowledge there 
are grave reasons to believe that not merely this luke¬ 
warm bullet, but the whole Cosmos—in virtue of the 
law of the dissipation and degradation of Energy—is 
travelling towards Universal Death. This law states, 
in brief, that all forms of energy tend to assume the 
form of heat, that this tends towards dissipation in 
such a manner that the Cosmos will eventually reach a 
uniform temperature—a condition in which the con¬ 
tained heat ceases to have the power of doing work, and 
which therefore implies the absence of all activities 
whatsoever. 

This is a hopeless conclusion—a circumstance which, 
indeed, gives us no warrant for rejecting it, but which 
has led physicists strenuously to seek reasons why it 
may appear untenable. Furthermore, it bears the in¬ 
evitable implication that to this strictly finite process 
there must have been a beginning—and science has no¬ 
where met any word of a beginning. But we are very 
far from being compelled to accept any such conclusion. 
In many directions the mathematical physicist is finding 
evidence of compensatory processes which invalidate it, 
and of these we shall doubtless hear more and more in 
future years. 

Now Herbert Spencer, arguing not from physical 
facts, but rather from certain principles at which he 
had arrived—such as that of the Universality of 
Rhythm—declined to accept this view that the Cosmos 
is doomed. This, indeed, goes without saying, for such 
a view of the world-process is quite incompatible with 
Spencer’s first principles, and, if it be true, evolution 
is a dream. We may fairly inquire, therefore, into such 
reasons as Spencer can give us against the acceptance of 
this appalling sentence provisionally pronounced by con¬ 
temporary physics. 

After demonstrating the fact that dissolution inevit¬ 
ably follows upon evolution, alike in the history of 
societies, living things, the earth’s surface and the earth 
itself, Spencer is met with the inference that “ Evolu¬ 
tion must come to a close in complete equilibrium or 
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rest,” which, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
may last indefinitely. This is also the inference of the 
physicists. 

Now there is no questioning the astronomical evidence 
which Spencer quotes, and which has been abundantly 
confirmed since his time, that Evolution and Dissolu¬ 
tion are both proceeding ‘‘.in many thousands of places 
throughout our Sidereal System.” As far as the visible 
evidence goes, there is no hint of any imminent full 
stop, any more than there is of “ one far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” The con¬ 
clusion to which Spencer is led is that 

“ It is not inferable from the general progress towards 
equilibrium that a state of universal quiescence or death 
will be reached; but that if a process of reasoning ends 
in that conclusion, a further process of reasoning points 
to renewals of activity and life.” 

It is to this last conclusion that the physics of to-day 
is trying to find its way; but whether Spencer’s a priori 
assertion will or will not be confirmed by the inductive 
or experimental method we can scarcely yet decide. 

But to return for a moment to the personal question, 
it is evident that, have it which way we will, there is 
little satisfaction for us. Whether the Cosmos is tending 
towards universal and final death, or whether there is 
to be eternal re-formation and ceaseless re-attack upon 
the weary ascent—the whole business seems futile and 
vain. But I sometimes wonder whether in “First Prin¬ 
ciples ” or in the modern theory of entropy sufficient 
allowance is made for the influence of human intelli¬ 
gence upon the evolutionary process. Maeterlinck, at 
any rate, with his brilliant daring, is little concerned 
about a solar catastrophe. Postpone it for a century 
or two, he says, and man will have learnt to control 
gravitation and steer his planet where he will. And, 
though one does not quite see how such power could 
avail us much, considering the long journey through 
inconceivable cold to the nearest fixed star, yet we will 
do well, in predicting the future of matter and motion, 
not to forget the possible factor of mind. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—II 

T o an Elizabethan playwright and to an Eliza¬ 
bethan audience the main interest of “ Hamlet ” 
was its story of murder, incest and revenge; 
had it been that the whole action of the drama 
was subordinated to the study of psychology, could the 
playwright have brought himself to conclude his drama 
with wholesale slaughter, and would such slaughter 
have been tolerated by the spectators to whom such 
a psychological study was intended to appeal ? The 
study of souls did not then enter into any dramatist’s 
conception. I do not argue that “ Hamlet ” or any 
other great play may not, can not be made the basis 
of psychological study; but that is a very different 
affair from stating that the author of it did for one 
moment consider anything else than the production 
of a strong emotional drama. In that he was a 
genius he could not help drawing for us real men and 
women and avoiding the puerilities which disfigure such 
plays as “ The Duchess of Malfi ” and “ Faustus.” The 
actor of to-day attacks Hamlet as a psychological study, 
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and therefore lessens greatly the interest of the play. 
Only one performer of eminence has in recent years 
dared to be faithful to Elizabethan tradition, and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt gave us a glimpse, at any 
rate, of the Hamlet that Shakespeare drew, the poetry 
of the tragedy taking the second and the action the first 
place. So it is with the other Shakespeare tragedies; 
“ Othello ” was a broad picture of villainy and eleipen- 
tal jealousy, “ Macbeth ” of ambition that stopped not 
at murder, “ Lear ” of accumulated and almost super¬ 
human woe. One comedy I may refer to—“ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice.” Sir Henry Irving’s conception of 
Shylock has been hailed as a revelation of what Shake¬ 
speare meant by that character and the incident of the 
pound of flesh has been turned almost into a jest; but 
to the Elizabethan spectators it was a horror true to 
their belief of what Jews were, and we can hear echoes 
of the howls of delight that greeted the downfall and 
defeat of the bloody usurer. 


The Elizabethan audience differed very greatly from 
the audience of to-day—as greatly as do children differ 
from men—and they were provided with meat dressed 
to suit their palate. The point, however, must not be 
urged too far, for human nature is the same at bottom 
to-day as it was yesterday, our hearts beat to the same 
rhythm, we love, hate, fear, hope, grieve, jest, as did 
our forefathers, but our emotions are not so readily 
expressed or so easily roused as they then were. 


To-day the average lad in the gallery of a theatre 
knows more of life and the world than did the critical 
gallant who smoked his pipe on the Elizabethan stage, 
commenting audibly on the play and the players. Then 
the majority of men could not read, and if they had been 
able to do so but little reading was provided them; they 
had little knowledge and less desire to learn. For them 
the theatre was the only means of going outside them¬ 
selves and their narrow circle of knowledge, the only 
means of entertainment save the brutal sports of the 
ring. Now the daily press and cheap fiction bring ex¬ 
citement into every home, and considering the vast in¬ 
crease in population the percentage of playgoers to-day 
is smaller than it was in the days of Elizabeth. 


It was for such audiences as I have been describing 
that the great dramas which are almost the sole literary 
ornaments of our theatre were produced. The audiences 
of to-day demand other fare; they receive it, but the 
theatre no longer presents us with studies of life or 
essays in literature. Evolution usually works slowly 
enough, but with our stage the evolution from the splen¬ 
dours of Elizabeth to the dimness of to-day was rapid. 
We are apt to fancy that the decay of our dramatic 
literature was gradual and that in our time it has come 
to a swift climax. Such a view is erroneous. The fact 
is that the golden days of our drama began toward the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and were closed at, not by, 
the coming of the Commonwealth. We have learnt 
nothing of stage-craft since those days, since then our 
dramatic literature has practically stood still. There 
have been occasional, spasmodic bright lights in the 
gloom—Congreve and Wycherley with their heartless, 
soulless comedies of wit, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and then 
an aching void. The reign of Victoria was for the stage 
an era of transition, one school of acting, the school of 
Garrick, Kean, Kemble, Macreadv, Phelps, died, the new 
one of the Bancrofts, Irving, Forbes Robertson was born. 
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Luxury invaded the theatre, but the dramatic fare pro¬ 
vided, though outwardly different, showed no inner signs 
of literary grace. 

Of the few great writers who wrote plays not one has 
added a great acting drama to our national repertoire, 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne are dramatists for the 
reader only. Passing by T. W. Robertson, a clever stage- 
wright, I come to the present group of dramatists, most 
of whom are still at work. The most distinguished and 
the most able is Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero, who was born 
in London in 1855. He has written much and has 
written well; he can think, but he usually fails to make 
his audience feel. He stimulates our brains but he 
seldom stirs our emotions. 


It is not necessary to detail his works, but some 
analysis should be made of “ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray ” as being a play which was hailed as a new and 
daring departure from trodden paths, as an effort to 
bring back the theatre into touch with life and as the 
first gleam of the dawn of a new and happier era. Yet, 
when analysed, what can we make of this play ? It 
is presumably intended to be a tragedy, the vain 
struggle of a woman with an inexorable fate. Paula 
Tanqueray has overstepped the bounds of decorum 
and has outraged every moral law of society; tired 
of her free life, she consents to marry a well-meaning 
man of good social position, apparently in the hope 
that society will receive the prodigal daughter with 
open arms. Her hopes are disappointed, the coming 
wrinkles warn her that she cannot return to her old 
ways, respectability bores her, therefore she unties the 
knot and ends the play by committing suicide. There 
may be material here for a grim comedy, there cer¬ 
tainly is not for a tragedy, it is not of such inhuman 
stuff that tragedy is made, there is no life in it, no 
emotion. Compare such a squalid theme as this with 
the central emotion of any true tragedy, with the pas¬ 
sionate love of “ Romeo and Juliet,” with the hungry 
ambition of “ Coriolanus ” and “ Macbeth,” with the 
jealousy of “ Othello,” with the lust, murder, and re¬ 
venge of “ Hamlet,” even the barbarous horrors of 
“ Titus Andronicus." I have dealt with this play in 
some detail because it is more or less typical of the 
modern serious drama, with the tragedies of manners 
not of morals which are presented to us as the hope 
of the future. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones shares with 
Mr. Pinero the front rank of living writers for the stage, 
and surpasses him in that he does touch our hearts 
more often. His best works as serious attempts to draw 
true to life are ‘‘The Middleman,” “Judah” and 
“ Michael and His Lost Angel.” 

W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist—V 

W e have taken the aspiring young artist into 
the Royal Academy schools—the official 
schools of art. But it is a serious question, 
as a matter of fact, whether he will not get 
far better schooling by going to one of the several 
studios belonging to the younger artists of repute. In 
some of these, or at the Slade, he will find a keener 
interest taken in art and the art problems of the day 
by his masters and guides than at the Royal Academy 
schools. But what he will realise very early is the 
most vital fact that it is from his fellow-pupils that he 
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will learn his art, rather than from his masters; and it 
is perhaps for this reason that pupilage to the younger 
artists of repute gives him the better schooling, for the 
younger men treat him more like a fellow-student. 
Also he will find that at the Slade, or at the studios 
of the younger painters, he will be more in touch with 
the work of his day than at the schools of the Royal 
Academy, where, to speak of Beardsley, or the Beggar- 
staff brothers, or of Manet, or Whistler, is almost like 
uttering a blasphemy, whereas the younger artists know 
that such men are uttering the spirit of their time. 
Also, the student will find a hotter enthusiasm all about 
him. This enthusiasm will be a fairly cold affair com¬ 
pared with that of student life in France, as I shall 
show; but at least his fellow-students feel hotly about 
their demigods—they follow the great black-and-white 
movements of the day—and they know that art is a live 
pulsing thing, and not a mere copying of the old 
masters. No student should settle down either at the 
Royal Academy schools or the outside schools with the 
idea that in so many years, after so many hours a day, 
he will be an artist. He ought to be creating from 
the day he enters the studios; he ought to try to 
paint masterpieces—heaven only knows what agony at 
his failures will lie in the small hours of his nights; 
but he ought to be creating, creating, creating, all 
the time. Art is the expression of emotion; and every 
day ought to see an effort made to express an emotion 
either by colour or by black-and-white or by line. 
Every day ought to see an effort made to state some¬ 
thing in terms of line or colour or tone. Even if he 
take a fine effect by a master and try to render it 
himself in imitation there is an advance made—the ad¬ 
vance that shows he has realised the master’s intention 
and the master’s triumph. He should draw incessantly, 
so as to make of drawing a pronounced habit—the habit 
of stating his idea. He should so master drawing that 
the line leaps to render the form he desires without his 
paying the slightest heed to its technical effect. He 
should search for the subtleties of form with his line, 
as he should search for the subtleties of mass and of 
colour with his brush. And then, as the majesty of 
life dawns upon him, he will paint the majesty; as the 
pathos of life dawns upon him, he will paint the pathos ; 
as the tragedy or the comedy overwhelms him, by so 
much power will he make the colour thrill with the 
sombre mass and dignity of tragedy, or laugh and trip 
to the gaiety of the joy of life. He will find that the 
statement of all life may not be uttered in the terms 
of one convention. And he will state, as by instinct, 
the emotions of life in the line and form and colour 
most happily atuue to his mood. But no man may 
teach him these things. Enthusiasm and love of his 
art alone will guide him. And it is in France that he 
will gain to-day, at least, some of the artistic enthu¬ 
siasm, the lack of which lies like a blight upon, as it 
is also a pose in, the art education of England. Let us 
then to Paris for awhile. 
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Correspondence 

Thankfulness for Good Books 

Sib,— Surely E. G. O. must be strangely ignorant or 
strangely forgetful. Not one alone, as he suggests, but 
millions and tens of millions constantly thank God for the 
greatest, the noblest, and the most human book in the whole 
of the world’s literature, which contains within it every 
element of a great literature from poetry to letters, and from 
the loftiest eloquence to the tenderest pathos, which attracts 
the Eastern and the Western, the.wise and the simple, the 
loftiest and the lowliest alike; which, as Englishmen know, 
unlike every other book, can be even more beautiful in a 
translation than in the original; which has inspired more 
great writers, from Dante to Milton, from Racine to 
Bunyan, and from Ruskin to Tolstoy, than any other of the 
world’s great books, and which is the whole literary pos¬ 
session and sustenance of countless myriads. But, perhaps, 
the Bible, like “ Paradise Lost,” does not appeal to E. G. O., 
and possibly for the same reason, because he has not taken 
the trouble to read it through with care.—Yours, &c. 

A Student of Literature. 

[I was not aware that many people thank God for the Bible 
as literature; even then the thankfulness is confined to one 
book only out of all our literature.— E. G. O.] 

The Power of a Phrase 

Sir,—M r. Saleeby’s remarks on Tennyson’s 

“ As when a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek.” 

suggest that the poet must surely have meant the expression 
of a great thought. As Mr. Saleeby says, great thoughts 
are arrived at by years of study, but their felicitous expres¬ 
sion is the birth of an instant, unconsciously springing from 
those long trains of thought. It was the expression of his 
own conception, “ from the homogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous,” which so enlightened Spencer himself. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says: “ A lyric conception hits me like a 
bullet in the forehead ” ; and the expression is the lyric con¬ 
ception of the thought which it embodies. No one who has 
handled words, or even read much, can deny the extra¬ 
ordinary power of phrases, which can sometimes open a whole 
new world of thought. Mr. Saleeby writes of the important 
and philosophical power of a phrase; will not E. G. O. 
give us an article on the musical power of words 1 Tennyson 
was fascinated by the words “ far, far away ” ; who has not 
thrilled over “ Kubla Khan,” or 

“ the same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ” ? 

There is a great power in phrases, a fascination which 
can exist independently almost of their meaning. Mr. 
Saleeby has given us the Spencerian side of it; E. G. O.’s 
many friends would like the Elian as well.—Yours, &c. 

H. Pearl Humphry. 

Children’s Country Holidays 

Sir, — I venture to ask the hospitality of your columns to 
once more bring the Children’s Country Holidays Fund to 
the notice of the public. At the present time of the year, 
when the thoughts of everyone are turned to the subject of 
holidays, it is not out of place to remind tho charitably 
disposed of those many thousands of children whose only 
chances of change from the hot courts and dusty streets 
which are their homes from year’s end to year’s end, depend 
entirely on the generosity of the public. May I suggest to 
your readers the immensity of the boon of a fortnight’s 
holiday to every child, a boon as great morally as it is 
physically, and to ask that among the many other charitable 
institutions which demand and obtain public sympathy this 


very deserving one may not be forgotten. The offices of the 
Fund are at 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Con¬ 
tributions will be received by the Treasurer.—Yours, &c. 

Arran, 

Hon. Treasurer Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 

A Club for Booklovers 

Sir, —If a very humble lover of things beautiful in litera¬ 
ture may express an opinion upon the idea of a Lamb’s 
Club, I should like to join issue with E. G. O., especially 
after his wise and dignified remarks upon books in general 
in your issue of July 16. Were I condemned as a public 
penalty to exhibit a list of the “best ” books which I have 
not read, my humiliation would be great; nevertheless, the 
books I have read, and loved, I would desire to see beauti¬ 
fully clothed, albeit not to touch—except by way of a passing 
caress—but to gaze upon, for the splendour of calf and 
vellum seems to prohibit familiarity. And as I like to be 
familiar with all my friends I would have two editions; one 
clothed, if you like, in purple and fine linen, designed for 
the eye, and the other dressed modestly in some garb which 
will not soil with contact, and which you can fold' in your 
arms and take to your heart. It seems to me that the 
fellows in a Lamb’s Club would rejoice chiefly in the fact 
that there would be no speech: silence would brood as peace¬ 
fully upon their souls as it did upon the faces of those 
shining troops. The presence of beautiful thoughts in beauti¬ 
ful robes, set in the midst of archaic and beautiful surround¬ 
ings, would transfigure the abode of bookmen into a dreamers’ 
den. Spirits of the past—some lost, some forgotten—would 
return to such a place to continue, or complete, work 
ruthlessly, relentlessly interrupted. Shelley might continue 
his imaginings, Keats his music; Bacon, no longer cor¬ 
ruptible, might continue his discourse; and all the prophets 
would be there. In such a constellation what star might not 
Shakespeare add to his crown? And, of course, Lamb him¬ 
self would be the silent master of all the ceremonies.— 
Yours, &c. W. M. R. 


LE GUIDE DE L’EMPEREUR. Par Rene Bazin. 
(Calmann Levy, 3f.50.) Discours de Reception de M. Rene 
Bazin. Rdponse de M. Ferdinand Brunetiere, Directenr de 
l’Academie (Calmann Levy). M. Bazin is falling a victim 
to the vogue of the short story, and although he manages 
the genre with great skill, his longer books are the more 
interesting and effective. His new volume contains fifteen 
stories or sketches, of which the first is the most important. 
A father and daughter adopt an infant, a boy practically 
deserted by his parents, who, however, claim him when he 
is grown up. The scene is the frontier of Lorraine, and the 
young man loses his life in the service of his country. He 
catches cold, doing his duty on a bitterly cold winter’s day 
in Strasburg, when the Kaiser gives a surprise call on the 
army. There is a remarkable description of the German 
Emperor, more dignified and true to nature than that of 
Mrs. Atherton in “The Rulers of Kings.” “ Le Nouveau 
Bail” tells of a farmer who refuses to renew his lease for 
more than six years because he knows that in five years' 
time, “ les fermes reviendront aux fermiers, la terre 
changera de maitres.” It is only justice, he considers, since, 
in the 250 years during which the rent has been paid, the 
landlords have received much more than the price of the 
land. In “ Le Petit de Treize Ans ” a little peasant boy of 
that age discovers that he cannot any longer join in family 
prayers, because “ Je ne crois plus comme toi, maman.” M. 
Bazin was received a member of the French Academy on 
April 28 last, and M. Brunetiere, in his speech of welcome, 
criticised Bazin’s work in some detail. He characterised it as 
that of a man who thoroughly understands the class he 
writes of. “ Vous vous etes jete dans la province et dans 
le peuple,” you have given us “ etudes de plein air,” you 
have helped “ k preciser les caractkres du roman social.” 
He brings out both the human side and the artistic natural 
setting of Bazin’s writings, the excellence of which, as 
illustrated in “ La Terre qui Meurt ” and “ Les Obcvle,” is 
familiar to English readers. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Question* and Answers for this column must be addressed to Thk Editor, 
Th* Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand lorner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Arclueology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to 4 Academy ' Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of tiie booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a oheaue for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than 
once in three montns. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherenoe to the rules and regulations of "Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Biography Wanted. —Is there any Life of the third Earl of Southampton? 
— T. Dam « (Windsor). 


3|t “ The Elephant.” —Was there an inn named 44 The Elephant" in South 
London at the time of Shakespeare, and, if so, had Shakespeare that in his 
mind when he made Antonio direct me to an inn of that name in 
Illyria for the best lodgings? Vide 44 Twelfth Night,” III. iii. 39 .—Ghost 
of Sebastian. 

LITERATURE. 


“ Satybicon.”— In 1902 an English translation by the late Oscar Wilde 
was published in Paris under the name of 44 Sebastian Melmoth.” The 
title of the book was 44 What Never Dies,” from the French of the great 
Barbey d’Aurevilly. About nine months later in the same year a full 
translation in English of the oelebrated 44 8atyrioon,” by Petronius, also 
came out in Paris, and in literary circles it was attributed to Oscar 
Wilde. Is this attribution correct?— Scrutator. 


Author Wanted. —Who is the author of the poem whence these two lines 
come ?— 

How on his senseless corpse she lay a-crying, 

As if her boy were then but new a-dyin g.—Senex (Bolton). 

44 Jack.”— In E. Y. Lucas’s delightful anthology 44 The Open Road ” 
there is a pieoe entitled 44 Jaok ” which is not assigned to any author. Is 
one justified in assuming that it is by the Editor?— Tangleymere. 

GENERAL. 

44 Plon-plon.”— What is the actual meaning of this niokname of Prince 
Napoleon? I know why it was given, but do not understand its verbal 
origin.— -J. B. 

Shinto.— Is there any good work on this religion?— P.T. 

4jf ”1 Monkish Pastime.”— “The monkish pastime on the green” — so 
Clement Scott in his book 44 Sisters by the Sea ” calls the game of bowls. 
Why “monkish”?— C.T. (Portsmouth). 

A Curious Epitaph.— Can any one offer a oonjeoture as to the meaning 
of the following remarkable epitaph on an old tombstone in the churchyard 
of Christchurch Priory Church, Hants?— 

We were not slayne but rayed 
R&ysd not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of strife. 

What rest could the living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 

Hen : Rogers, Died Aprill 17, 1641. 

The popular interpretation (for which there appears to be no ground in 
fact) is that it referred to some persons who were drowned, and whose 
hodies on being recovered were buried in a field; but, the owner of the 
field objecting to this, they were afterwards dug up and interred in the 
churchyard.— M.A.C. 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

“ Oh, Horrible.” Ac. —While Johnson thought that this line should be 
transferred from the Ghost to Hamlet, and Garrick so repeated it, the 
••arly copies do not support this change. In every old copy (including the 
Quarto of 1603), and in the careful annotation of the Folio of 1632, we 
find no such change suggested. It is therefore best to keep to the tradi¬ 
tional rendering.— E. Cariss J. Sidnell (Preston). 

Hamlet or Ghost?— In the 44 Henry Irving Shakespeare” Mr. Arthur 
Symons says : “ Some have conjectured that this line should be given to 
Hamlet, and Knight states that it was always so spoken by Garrick. I do 
not see the slightest reason for the change, but many against it: this in 
chief—that the course of the versification would be broken, very awkwardly, 
if this line were spoken as an interruption of the speech’in which it 
occurs. There may be. however, a slight shade of evidence in favour of 
the change in the reading of the First Quarto, where Hamlet is made to 
utter an exclamation, though not the one in the text.”—.1. R.B. (Malvern). 


LITERATURE. 

Flower Spectrum. —Is not this the idea referred to in Longfellow’s 
poem of “ Palingenesis”?— 

There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 

And cunning alchemists 
Could re-create the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom— 

Without the lost perfume. 

Probably there is as much foundation for this statement as for the 
greater part of the “ soience ” of alchemy: but it is open to any one to 
try the experiment. Perhaps some reader of The Academy whose studies 
have lain m that direction can furnish the necessary instructions, or at 
least indicate where they are to be found.— A.W. 

44 Absence makes the Heart Grow Fonder.”— The author is Thomas 
Haynes Bayly. The sentenoe is from the poem, 44 Isle of Beauty.” 

When the waves are round me breaking, 

As I pace the deck alone. 

And my eye in vain is seeking 
Some green leaf to rest upon, 

What would I not give to wander 
Where my old companions dwell? 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder ; 

Isle of Beauty, fare thee well. 

— U. Cariss J. Sidnell (Preston). 

GENERAL. 

“ Porridge.”— “ Porridge ” and “broth” are both treated in Sootland 
as collective nouns— 44 a few broth " may often be heard. The reason is, 
no doubt. the same which in many languages makes “ water ” a plural 
noun with no singular. This is the case with all the Bantu languages of 
Africa—Zulu amami and Swahili man may be taken as examples. The 
same applies, thoujgh not so universally, to other fluids and semi-fluids: 
Milk (8wahili mazitca), curds (Zulu amasi), Ac .—A.W. 

44 Foolscap.”— There are two theories as to origin of this word: (1) A 
corruption of Italian folio-capo (folio-sized sheet) ; (2) the old watermark 
of this paper from the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries was a fool's 
cap and bells—hence the name. Some contend that the watermark arose 
from the name, and not the name from the watermark.— H. Cariss J. 
Sidnell (Preston). 

“ Faynkts.”— Some girls were playing a game in which some chased 
while others ran. I heard one or the former, out of breath and running 
slowly, shout “ I feign, I feign.” She meant that it would not be fair to 
catch her since she was not running with all her power—out of the game, 
in fact. I questioned them about it, and they declared that they never 
had heard of 14 feign its,” but often said 44 1 feign.” Not one of them 
knew what it meant except in connection with a game.— C. C. Channer 
(Darjiling, India). 

# “ Nation of Shopkeepers.”— In an oration on American independence, 
delivered in Philadelphia August 1, 1776, AdamB characterises the English 
as a 44 nation of shopkeepers ”; the oration was translated into French 
and published in Paris, but it is probable that Napoleon was quoting 
from Barfere, who made use of the phrase before the National Convention 
June 11, 1794. See also Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” Book IT. 
Ch. vii. Part 3, 1775.— M. McLean Dobree (Colwich, Stafford). 

Sneezing. —I believe the current explanation of the “God bless you 1 *' or 
other similar formula ( Gesundheit! Salute! Ac.) uttered when a person 
sneezes is that sneezing was oonsidered a favourable symptom in one of 
those epidemios which, like the Black Death, desolated Europe during the 
Middle Ages. But the oustom is too anoient and universal to be so 
explained. In Velten’s 44 Desturi za Waswaheli ” we find that on the 

Zanzibar coast there is a recognised etiquette for sneezing. If a parent 

sneezes the ohild says shikamo (a common respectful salutation, equiva¬ 
lent to 44 1 hold your feet”), while the grcwn-up person answers 
marhaba («“ Thanks ”). Or the child says mwinyi (lord), and is 
answered “ thou art my lord.” If the child sneezes the parent repeats a 
verse of whioh the general sense is “ grow tall, and sit in the chief's seat, 
and be equal to the heavens ”—equivalent to a general wish for health and 
prosperity. It should be noted tnat this verse is pure Swahili (while the 
other formulas of salutation contain some Arabio words), and, I believe, 
of a somewhat arohaio character. The Zulus say to a child who sneezes 

kula! (grow). Among them it is not etiquette to sneeze in the presence 

of a superior; it is avoided by gently rubbing one side of the nose, which 
gives relief. Probably the idea at the root of all these customs is that a 
sneeze is some untoward influence making its exit from the body. In like 
manner it is (or used to be) believed in Southern Italy that a yawn is 
caused by evil spirits passing down the throat. (I heard this at Naples 
about thirty years ago.) Probably in this case what afterwards became 
a matter of good manners (as set forth in the Desturi above quoted) was 
originally a precautionary measure.—.4.1V. 

The Hunting of the Wren.—' The wren had a name meaning king among 
the Greeks (0«<riAiV*o*), Romans (refrain*, rex ainum). and has in the 
present day among the Italians, Spaniards, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Ac. 
There are no traces of the hunting on the Continent in Teutonic countries, 
but the Germans have preserved a legend, according to which the king- 
ship of the birds was to be awarded to the one that flew highest; the 
wren mounted on the eagle’s back and gained the day. In Normandv 
it is said to have brought fire from heaven. Perhaps, like the eagle hawk 
in Australia, it received a name of honour because it was the sacrer? 
animal or totem of a tribe or group. The wren Is a totem in parts of 
Africa and the gum-wren in Australia.—.V. 

Hunting the Wren. —The clue to the origin of this custom may be 
found in the first verse of the wren song, sung by the ” Wren Boys ” 
when they come, curiously dressed, and carrying a dead wren on a branch 
•f holly, to the doors of the inhabitants on December 26: 

The wren, the wren, tho king of all birds, 

Saint Stephen’s dav was caught in the furze. 

Although he is little his family’s great, 

Rise up, lords and ladies, and give us a treat. 

This is given, with interesting details, in W. R. Le Fanu’s “ Beventy 
Years of Irish Life,” pages 105-6.— U. Pearl Humphry. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notioes have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Messrs. Hachette A Co.. 18 King William Street, Strand. W.C. 

Mr. Wm. H. Long, 120 High Street. Portsmouth. 

Messrs. Barrett A Parkinson. 31 Church Street. Preston. 

Messrs. Wright A Charrington, 56 Greengate Street, Stafford. 
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Notes 


W idespread interest has been - aroused by the 
Bookman’s Club proposed in somewhat 
fanciful terms by E. G. O. in a recent issue 
of The Academy, and I have received many 
letters on the subject, chiefly from those who desire to 
see something practical done in the matter. Per¬ 
sonally I think there is room for some such 
clab, as at present there does not exist in 
London any place where bookmen can forgather. 
It is proposed, if sufficient support is offered, to 
hold a meeting in the early autumn to discuss the ques¬ 
tion, and any who care to send me their names and 
addresses will receive due notice of the time and place 
of the meeting. The chief difficulty in the way of the 
formation of such a Bookman’s Club seems to be the 
question of finance, as it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
make a small club financially sound unless the subscrip¬ 
tion is high, at any rate for town members. However, 
if a sufficient number of persons show themselves in¬ 
terested in the project, a meeting to discuss its practical 
aspects can be held. 

Hawthorne still pervades the magazines, and the 
general tendency of writers seems to be to admit the 
novelist’s genius and charm, while expressing inability to 
account for his influence. Mr. Francis Gribble writes 
of him in “ The Fortnightly,” and on the whole his 
appreciation lacks insight and is permeated with a ten¬ 
dency toward phrase-making at the cost of sense and 
sensibility. This of Hester Prynne is surely sound 
without much sense: “ She is the embodiment of an 
idea—the impersonal victim of a relentless Nemesis. 
One is made sensible, not of the pathos of her sufferings, 
but of the tragedy of her situation,” which confession 
shows clearly that Mr. Gribble sat down to write of 
Hawthorne without being endowed with that sympa¬ 
thetic insight necessary to any useful and just criticism. 
In fact, Mr. Gribble in my judgment appears to be quite 
out of touch with Hawthorne. He can say, “ There is 
no realism in, for instance, ' The House of the Seven 
Gables ’ ”! Hawthorne’s greatest gift was the power to 
show how largely the realities of life are mingled—for 
many of us—with the mysteries of the unknown and 
unaccountable. 


In “ The Cornhill ” there is a far more just apprecia¬ 
tion of Hawthorne in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s letter to 
the American Ambassador, as in this paragraph: 

“With Beauty haunting his path,'an hourly visitant,' 
and all the intricacies of human character for subject, 
did Hawthorne shape himself, through the long years at 


Salem, and through the drudgeries of his Custom House 
post, into the ever-delightful artist he now appears to us, 
an artist whose place grtws larger and more certain as 
the days roll on, and, in the quiet of our after-judgment, 



THE LATE MR. W. DAVENPORT ADAMS (“THE BOOKWORM’’) 

t Photo. Elliott tt Fry] 


he and the other great ones of his day rise to the 
honour which is duly theirs. ‘ On the pure horizon far ’ 
we see his star shining beside its fellows, and we know 
it for one of those beacons of poetry which live when 
other lights grow dim, let the years fleet as they may.” 

And I quote also a personal note of interest: 

“ For when I look back to the books which most 
strongly influenced my own youth, I am aware of a love 
for certain writings of Hawthorne, a love most ardent 
and tenacious, which succeeded a passion of the same 
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kind for certain writings of Mr. Ruskin. In both cases 
the devotion was hardly rational; it did not spring from 
any reasoned or critical appreciation of the books, for 
it dates from years when I was quite incapable of any¬ 
thing of the kind. It was the result, I think, of a vague, 
inarticulate sense of an appealing beauty, and a beauty 
so closely mingled with magic and mystery that it 
haunted memory ‘ like a passion.’ ” 


The American magazines are very naturally full of 
Hawthorne. One of the best of the articles dealing 
with this charming writer is by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie in " The North American Review.” Here is a 
very sane passage on Hawthorne’s “ Puritanism,” which 
is so often misunderstood : 

“ Neither in faith nor in practice was he a Puritan. 
He saw life as the Puritan had once seen it, with clear 
and authoritative insight; but he saw it under radically 
different conditions and with the immense modification 
of the artistic temperament. Through all manners, 
customs, dress, institutions, he saw, as the Puritan 
had seen, the interior reality—the life of the soul. It 
was as if the externalities of life had no separate exist¬ 
ence for him ; he was aware only of the immortal element 
in the show and movement of things. And this immortal 
element was present in his view, not as a free, expanding 
energy under normal conditions; but crippled, baffled, 
beaten about by circumstances; distorted and misshapen 
not only by failure and weakness, but by a deep-going 
corruption; continually driven back upon itself until it 
groped blindly in the mysteries of morbid experience. 
Hawthorne’s Puritan inheritance showed itself in his 
absorption in the problems, not only of the spirit, but 
of the spirit out of harmony with itself and at odds with 
its own nature.” 


Messrs. Methuen have arranged to publish, under 
the editorship of Professor Oman, a new History of 
England in six volumes, which will be written by the 
Editor, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan—the author of that bril¬ 
liant study, “ England in the Age of Wycliffe ”—Mr. 
H. W. C. Davis, Mr. Owen Edwards, Mr. Arthur D. 
Innes and Mr. C. Grant Robertson. 


The members of the Irish National Theatre Society 
are steadily rehearsing their programme for next season, 
when, with some other new plays, they hope to produce 
“ On Baile’s Strand,” by Mr. W. B. Yeats ; an historical 
play in three acts, dealing with the struggle betweeif the 
Irish and the Danes, by Lady Gregory; “ The Miracle of 
the Wheat,” a one-act miracle play by Mr. P. Colm; 
and “ The Well of the Saints,” a drama in three acts by 
Mr. J. M. Synge. Several of these plays are rather 
longer than most of the works that the Society has 
produced hitherto, and will make stronger programmes 
than some of those chosen last year. Further it is 
understood that next season the society will play in a 
little theatre newly arranged for the purpose, and will 
thus be able to do far better work than what was 
possible in the inconvenient concert hall where hitherto 
the performances have taken place. 


In addition to his dramatic work Mr. Colm is engaged 
on a volume of lyrical poems, of a rather objective 
nature, which will contain impressions of the intimate 
life of the Irish country people. A few of his poems 
of this sort—such as “ The Plougher ” and “ The 
Drovers ”—have already been printed. They have a 
little uncertainty of form, yet are full of interest and 
promise, and have a quality that separates them com¬ 
pletely from the literary lyrics of which everyone is 
weary. 


A volume of mystical prose stories by “ A. E.,” the 
well-known poet, is going through the press ih Dublin, 
and will be published before long. The stories were 
written some time ago when “ A. E. ” was at work on his 
earlier volumes of verse, and a few of them were printed 
in the “ Daily Express ” of Dublin, when that journal 
was giving a good deal of attention to the writers of the 
Irish movement. Like all the other work of “ A. E.” 
the new volume will be chiefly taken up with subjects of 
a theosophical nature. It is hoped also that in the 
autumn some of his pictures will be exhibited in Dublin. 


Returning to Mr. Gribble and “ The Fortnightly,” 
his contribution on George Sand is far in advance of his 
paper on Hawthorne and really quite excellent. He 
says nothing new, but sums up old views and the facts 
of the case excellently. But does he not go astray in 
saying that “ intellectual values are constant, whereas 
emotional values vary from one generation to another ” ; 
is not that the exact opposite of the truth ? 


“The Kiss Poetical,” by Mr. Norman Pearson, in 
the same magazine, is amusing reading, while at the 
same time containing much sound criticism thrown in 
by the way, as here: 

“ To Browning the kiss was a focus of concentrated 
emotion, but it was emotion sanctified, partly by his 
reverence for woman, and partly—if we may read the 
poet as the interpreter of the man—by his belief that 
love was not merely a fleeting incident of earthly life, 
but an essential process in the soul’s development, and 
perhaps even the guiding principle of the purpose which 
carries it through the ages (see ‘ Cristina ’). If the 
living seed once take root, death shall lay no hand on 
it, and it shall surely bear fruit in the course of the 
countless existences which await the soul in the here¬ 
after (see ‘ Evelyn Hope ’). For him, therefore, the 
kiss ceases to be a mere lover’s caress, and becomes a 
sacrament; a symbol and pledge, not of an earthly love, 
which must perish with the senses of the body, but of a 
spiritual communion which transcends and will survive 
them.” 


“ Scribner’s Magazine ” is now issued here by Mr. 
Heinemann, and the August number makes a brave 
show. There is a story by Mr. Kipling, and contribu¬ 
tions by Edith Wharton, Thomas Nelson Page, Henry 
van Dyke and other well-known writers. But it is 
chiefly in the matter of the illustrations that this maga¬ 
zine is such an object lesson to us in this country. The 
colour blocks in this issue are admirable, and some of the 
drawings show what can be done when money is no 
object. I have seldom seen more striking illustrations 
than those to “ Dawn,” by F. Walter Taylor; they are 
full of atmosphere and power. In “ The Point of View ” 
are some notes upon the “ Decline of the Preface ” and 
on the fine art of “ Blethering.” Among famous 
bletherers are mentioned Lamb, Whistler, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, and Mr. Meredith: who would not join so 
goodly a company ? And what is to blether ? " It is 
to enlarge the spirit under the cramping influence of 
adversity or the crass monotony of toil, by entering tem¬ 
porarily into league with the imps of inconsequence.” 


Irishmen are, as a rule, first-class bletherers; it was 
with admirable blethery that Goldsmith was wont to 
meet Johnson’s ponderous solemnities. Swift was a dry 
bletherer, a trifle too fond of logic. Burke, on the other 
hand, never blethered. An Irish bull is supreme 
blethery, for it should not be forgotten that an Irish 
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bull is not the stupid blunder it is usually considered 
but a witty, inconsequential, upside-down statement of 
truth. There are physical as well as mental blethers, as 
for example that one narrated by the writer of the note 
in question: “ Among our personal acquaintances we 
probably could find numerous less illustrious but equally 
authentic examples of the blethering spirit. I know a 
man of honorable years and literary profession who went 
upon a solemn occasion to deliver an address before his 
Alma Mater. The address was eloquent and moved his 
hearers. Later they discussed its noble imagery, un¬ 
aware that its author was then rolling down the green 
sward of a hill back of the college buildings, enjoying a 
blether such as the mind of youth could in nowise 
conceive.” 


“ The Independent Review ” is better than ever this 
month. Mr. R. F. Cholmeley contributes “ A Com¬ 
plaint of Public Schools,” full of wholesome but in¬ 
effectual truths. He starts out with the truism, “ Of all 
the subjects in which Englishmen endeavour, from time 
to time, to take an interest, there is none which they 
take up more reluctantly, or lay aside more gladly, than 
education.” This is not the place to examine the argu¬ 
ments of his strong attack upon our public-school system 
of so-called education, but to what he has said I may be 
allowed to add that our national ignorance of our 
national literature is largely to be traced to the defici¬ 
encies in our public-school training. The average boy— 
or young man—from any of our great public schools is as 
ignorant of the classics of our tongue as he is accom¬ 
plished in the records of cricket, boating and football. 
English history is almost equally neglected; it is taught 
indeed, but in such dry-as-dust manner as to make it 
abhorrent to the mind of any live boy. But as Mr. 
Cholmeley says in effect, it is no use raising our voices 
in the wilderness, for none will come forth to hear, and 
if they do so they will not heed. 


Another article worthy of notice in “ The Inde¬ 
pendent Review ” is a plain-spoken criticism on “ Shake¬ 
speare’s Final Record ” as read by commentators and 
critics in general. It is written by Mr. G. L. Strachey 
that the later plays afford no ground for the conclusion 
concerning Shakespeare that “ after a happy youth and 
a gloomy middle age he reached at last—it is the uni¬ 
versal opinion—a state of quiet serenity in which he 
died.” I join issue with the writer as to this being a 
universal opinion, for there are many who have come to 
no conclusion at all, not believing, as apparently this 
writer also does not believe, “ that the character of any 
given drama is ... a true index to the state of mind 
of the dramatist composing it.” It is one of the banes 
of Shakespearean criticism that, knowing little of the 
life-story of Shakespeare the man, critics have fallen 
back upon the plays and poems and have read into them 
Shakespeare’s life and character as imagined by them. 
Mr. Strachey points out very clearly to my thinking 
that Dr. Furnivall, Professor Dowden and others have 
no justification in the plays themselves for their con¬ 
clusion that, as the Professor writes, Shakespeare " did 
at last attain to the serene self-possession which he had 
sought with such persistent effort ”; there is no evidence 
whatever that he aimed at or achieved such serenity, 
still less is there any evidence in favour of Dr. Furni- 
vall's fancy portrait: “Forgiven and forgiving, full of 
the highest wisdom and peace, at one with family and 
friends and foes, in harmony with Avon’s flow and 
Stratford’s level meads, Shakespeare closed his life on 


earth.” It is such sentimental stuff as this that some¬ 
times makes us despair of Shakespearean criticism. A 
phrase of Mr. Strachey’s I must quote: this is an ad¬ 
mirable summing up of “ Timon ": “ This splendid 
storm of nastiness.” Altogether an excellent and useful 
article. 


Arrangements have been made for the continuing of 
the Bibliographical articles by Mr. Walter Jerrold. 


The London School of Economics and Political 
Science offers, for .the encouragement of research, a 
studentship of £100 a year for two years. The examina¬ 
tion will be held on October 11 and 12. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Director, London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, London, W.C. 

Forthcoming Books, etc. 

The Westminster Press announce for early publication a 
pamphlet entitled “Our Silent Navy: Is it forgotten?” 
With contributions by Rudyard Kipling, Arnold White, 
Fred T. Jane, Archibald S. Hurd, Major W. P. Drury, 
Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock, Gerard Fiennes, George Ren- 
wick, M.P., and many others. Also the Log of H.M.S. 
“Talbot,” which ship was present at the battle of 
Chemulpho.—Under the title “ Introspective Essays ” Mr. 
Keith Murray will publish shortly, through Mr. Elliot 
Stock, a volume of papers on social, ethical, and philo¬ 
sophical subjects.—“ The Czar’s Adjutant: A Story of 
Russia Within for those Without, and an Episode of the 
Russo-Japanese War,” is the title of a new book by Jaakoff 
Prelooker, to be published shortly by the “ Anglo-Russian.” 


THE DE LA MOR E PRESS 

THE OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE. 

In 40 vols. To be issued at short intervals. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Folio as the basis of the Text, and all 
changes marked in heavy type. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Founder of the New Shakespeare Society). 

The COMEDIES wil be issued first, after which will follow the HISTORIES and 
TRAGEDIES. The entire series will be printed on Hand-made Paper, limited to 500 
copies, and priced at 5s. net per Volume. (To be sold only in Sets.) There will also 
be a CHEAPER EDITION at 2s. 6 d. net per Volume, on good Antique Paper. Each 
Volume may be purchased separately. THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 

_LOVE’S LABOUR' S LOST. _ 

JUST published. 

SAT, AM AN AND ABSXL. By Edward FitzGerald. Being a 

Reprint of the First Edition of 1856. With 12 Illustrations by Blanche 
McManus. Hand-made Paper, grey antique, 2s. 6 d. net; quarter vellum, 5s. 
net; Japanese vellum cloth 5*. net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS.— New Volumes, 
containing the love letters of henry viil 
KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the KINGS of ENGLAND from 

ALFRED to HENRY VHI. Newly Edited from the Originals by Robert 
Steels. With Portraits of Henry V. and Anne Boleyn as Frontispieces. 2 vols. 
2». 6 d. net eaoh ; qaarter-boand vellum, 3*. 6 d. net each. 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From “ The Golden 

Ass of Apulelus.” Translated by W. Adlixgton (1566). Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse, LlttD. With Frontispiece. Is. net: quarter-bound vellum, 2s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly translated 

from the Anglo-French by Alice Kkmp-Welch. With an Introduction by 
Prof. Brandin. With Frontispiece. Is. 6 d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6 d. 
net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. A Popular Hand¬ 
book of Nautical Information. By Francis Miltoun. With 6 Coloured 
Plates, and many Illustrations in the Text, specially designed attractive Cover, 
stamped in Colours, 5#. net 

“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and th 
sea services we have seen.”— Lloyd's Weekly. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING , Ltd., have just 
REMOVED to new and larger premises at 32 GEORGE 
STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 

Booksellers' Reports of the Best Selling Books 


England 

BARNSTAPLE: 

Mr. A. E. Barnes, 

107 High Street 

General Literature 

1. Oar Country’s Animals. 

2. Adam’s Diary. Mark Twain. (Harper.) 

Fiction 

1. Sir Mortimer. Johnston. (Constable.) 

2. Anna the Adventuress. Oppenheim. 

Look.) 


Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, 

32 Gay Street 

General Literature 

1. Maria Edgeworth. Lawless. (Macmillan.) 

2. Famous Houses of Bath and District. Meehan. 

Fiction . 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) j 

2. The Challoners. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

BIRMINGHAM 1 

Messrs* Cornish Brothers, Lim*, 

37 New Street 

General Literature. 

1. Remain of the Prehistoric Age in England. 

WIndie. (Methuen.) 

2. The Making of English. Bradley. (Macmillan.) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

BOURNEMOUTH! 

Bright’s Stores, Ltd., 

The Arcade 

General Literature 

1. The British Home of To-Day. Sparrow. (Hodder 

<fe Stoughton.) 

2. A Little Brother to the Bear. Long. ( 1 inn.) 

Fiction 

L The Crossing. ChurchllL (Macmillan.) 

2. Pride of Clay. (Lamley & Co.) 

Mr. Horace G. Commin, 

100 Old Christchurch Road 

General Literature 

1. New Forest. Hutchinson. (Methnen.) 

2. Snob. Aldln and Emmanuel. (Bullen.) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. ChurchilL (Macmillan.) 

2. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

BRIGHTON ! 

Mr. S. Combridge, 

56 Church Road, Hove 

General Literature 

1. Highways and Byways in Sussex. Lucas. (Mac¬ 

millan.) 

2. Ruskin’s Works. (Allen.) 


1. The Crossing. ChurchilL (Macmillan.) 

2. The Challoners. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. W. Junor, 

72 Queen’s Road 

General Literature 

1. Guide Books. 

2. Thin Paper Editions. (Newnes.) 

Fiction 

1. The Queen's Quair. Hewlett (Macmillan.) 

2. Sixpenny Reprints. 


BRISTOL: 


Messrs. James Fawn & Son, 

42 Queen's Road 

General Literature 

1. Old Times and New. Tetley. (Unwin.) 

2. Russia as it Really is. Jonbert (Nash.) 

Fiction 

1. The Challoners. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

2. Lychgate Hall. Francis. (Longmans.) 

Messrs* William George's Sons, 

The Book Store, 

Top Corner, Park Street 

General Literature 

1. Maria Edgeworth. Lawless. (Macmillan.) 

2. Watts. Chesterton. (Duckworth.) 

Fiction 

1. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett (Macmillan.) 1 

2. Dog Day. Aldln. (Helnemann.) 

OAM BRIDGE 1 

I Messrs. Galloway & Porter, 

30 Sidney Street 

General Literature 

1. Dictionary of the Bible. Extra Volume. Hasting j 

(T. & T. Clark.) 

2. Remains of the Prehistoric Age In England. 1 

Wlndle. (Methuen.) 1 

3. Monastic Life. Gasquet. (Methuen.) 

HULL! 

Messrs. A. Brown & Sons, 

Savlle Street 

General Literature 

1. Quaint Talks about Long Walks. Cooper. (Brown.) 

2. Pocket Ruakin. (Allen.) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. ChnrchllL (Macmillan.) 

2. 8ixpeuuy Novels. 

LEICESTER 1 

Messrs. Spencer & Greenhough, 

102 Granby Street 

General Literature 

1. Guide Books. 

S. Temple Classics. (Dent) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

2. Sixpenny Novels. 

LONDON x 

Mr. H. R. Allen son, 

1 and 2 Ivy Lane 

j General Literature 

1. Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Extra vol. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 

| 2. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 

! 3. Lessons from the Cross. Brown, 

j Fiction 

j Mark Rutherford’s Worxs. (Unwin.) 

Messrs. Burns & Oates, Ltd* 

28 Orchard Street, W. 

General Literature 

1. Welcome. Mother Loyola. 

2. Lives of the EnglLh Martyrs. VoL L 

j Fiction 

’ 1. Dabiola. Wiseman. 

| 2. Oallista. Newman. 

Bolton’s Library, 

81 Knightsbrldge, S.W. 

General Literature 

1. Society )n the New Reign. (Unwin.) 

2. Louis XIV. in Court and Camp. Haggard. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Fic'ion 

1. The Challoners. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

2. Olive Latham. Voynich. (Heinemann.) 


LONDON —continued 

Messrs. Farmer & Sons, 

179 Kensington High Street, W. 

Orneral Literature 

1. Highways and Byways in Sussex. Lucas. (Mac- 

2. World's Classics—Browning’s Works. (Rlcharda.) 

Fiction 

1. The Challonres. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

2. Olive Latham. Voynich. (Heinemann.) 

Messrs. Hachette et Cie* 

18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

General Literature 

1. Whistler. Doret. (Floury.) 

2. Correspondence de (i Sand A Flaubert, (l^vy ) 

Fiction 

1. Un Divorce. Bourget (Hon.) 

2. Mlohellne. Filon. 


Messrs. Jones & Evans. 


Bt tvaiui 

Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Orneral Literature 

1. Cambridge Modem History. (CambridgePress.) 

2. King's Classics Series. (De la More Press.) 

Fiction 

1. Daughter ol the Snows. London. (Isblster.) 

2. Weaver of Webs. Oxenham. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Elliot Stock, 

61 and 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Orneral Literature 

1. B.ble Dictionary, extra volome. Hastings. 

(T. A T.Clark.) 

2. Vital Religion. Walpole. 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

2 The Queen’s Qoalr. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

Messrs. Truslove & Hanson, 

153 Oxford Street, W. 

General Literature 

1. Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England. 

Windle. (Metbutn.) __. , 

2. Swinburne’s Poems. (Ohatto A Wlndos.) 

Fiction 

1. The Qaeen’s Quair. Hewlett (Macmillan.) 

2. The Crossing. Churchill. (Maomillan.) 

MANCHESTER s 

Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 

27 St. Ann Street 

General Literature 

1. Venice. Menpes. (Black.) 

2. Ruskin’s Works. (Allen.) 

Fiction 

1. The erasing. ChurchilL (Maomillan.) 

2. The Queen's Qoalr. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

RAMS OATS 1 

Messrs, Blinko & Sons, 

27 Queen Street 

General Literature 

1. Bound Prise Books. 

2. Pocket Library. (Collins.) 

Fiction 

1. K ipllng and B. T. Fowler. 

2. Sixpenny Editions. 

RUGBY> 

Mr. G. E. Over, 

3 High Street 

General Literature 

1. Seagulls, and Other Poems. Welaford. (Putnam.) 

2. Broadland. Bradley. (Mathews.) 

Fiction 

1. Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

2. Soofct’s Kenilworth. (Nelson.) 

SCARBOROUGH : 

Dalton’s Library, 

69 Newborough 
General Literature 
Yorkshire. Gordon Home. (Black.) 

Fiction 

1. The Qaeen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

2. Bachelor in Arcady. Sutcliffe. (FiBher Unwin.) 
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THE BOOK MARKET —continued 


•HirniLD: 

Mr. Geo. G. Snalth, 

124 Barker Pool 

General Literature 

1. Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. (Unwin.) 

2. Pocket Raskin. (Allen.) 

Fiction 

1. The Ohallonerg. Benson. (Heinemann.) 

2. The Veil of the Temple. Mallock. (Murray.) 

TORQUAY1 

Mr. Andrew Iredale, 

13 Strand 

General Literature 

1. Old Times and New. Tetley. (Unwin.) 

2. Venice. Men pea. (Black.) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

2. To-morrow. Cross. (Scott.) 

VENTNORi 

Mr. W. J. Knight, 

147-9 High Street 

General Literature 

1. Thin Paper Classic . (Newnes.) 

2. The New Far East. Diosy. (Cassell.) 

Fiction 

1. Barbe of Grande Bayou. (Hodder.) 

2. Moutrdsor’s Books. (Hutchinson.) 

Scotland 

ABKRDKN < 

Messrs. D. Wyllle & Son, 

247 Union Street 

General Literature 

Swinburne's Poems. Vol L (Ohatto «fe Windus.) 
Fiction 

L Mark Rutherford's Works. (Unwin.) 

2. Daughter of the Snows. London. (Isblster.) 

3. The Queen’s Qualr. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 


I EDINBURGH : 

1 Messrs. Macniven & Wallace. 

138 Princes Street 

General Literature 

1. Dictionary of the Bible. (Supplementary Vol.) 

Hastings. (T. & T. Clark.) 

2. Edinburgh. Smeaton. (Dent.) 

Fiction 

1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan ) 

2. The Queen's Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

GREENOCK1 

Mr. James W. Black, 

Havelock Buildings 

General Literature 

1. Life of General Wauchope. Douglas. (Hodder «fc 
1 Stoughton.) . 

1 2. Japanese Illustrations. Strange. (Bell.) 

Fiction 

1 1. The Crossing. Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

1 2. The God in the Garden. Howard. (Chapman A 

HalL) 

1 KIRKCALDY I 

Mr. James Burt, 

! 184 & 186 High Street 

General Literature 
1 . Emerson’s Works. (Rontledge.) 

| 2. Century Bible. (Jack.) 

Fiction 

| 1. The Crossing. Churchill (Macmillan.) 

I 2. Lorn a Doone. Blackmore. 

PERTH: 

J. Christie, 

i 32 St. John Street 

General Literature 

1. Swinburne’s Poems. (Ohatto A Windus.) 

1 2. Heraldry Made Easy. Johnston. 

Fiction 


Ireland 

DUBLIN 1 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co* Ltd* 
<04 Grafton Street 

General Literature 

1. With the 32nd in the Peninsula. Boss-Lewin. 

2. Broken Sword of Ulster. Onnninghame. 

Fiction 

1. The Queen’s Quair. Hewlett. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Crossing. Churchill (Macmillan.) 

Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd*, 

50 Upper O'Connell Street 

General Literature 

1. Mangan’s Poems. 

2. Memorials of Father O’Growney. 

Fiction 

1. A Lost Angel of a Ruined Paradise. Sheehan. 

(Longmans.) 

2. The Crossing. Churchill (Macmillan.) 


Wales 


OARDIFFi 


1. Taste of Quality. Rorison. (Long. 

2. The Crossing. Churchill (Macmillan.) 


Principality Educational Depot, 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings 

General Literature 
Wesleyan Hymn Book. 

Fiction 

1. Mark Rutherford's Works. (Unwin.) 

2. Garthowen, Feo, and other Sixpenny Reprints. 


New Books Received 

Theological and Biblical 

Bible Sceptics and “ 8.P.G.,” Part III. (Parker) 0/6. 

Fletcher, J. D., Is the Church of England Protestant? (Brown, Langham), 
0/3 net. 

Bioh&rds, A. T., Address delivered before the Men’s Class of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Ecttres 

8annders, J. E., All in All (Partridge), 0/6. 

History and Biography 

Hitchcock, R., The Louisiana Purchase (Ginn), 3/6. 

Science and Philosophy. 

Langley, 8. P., On the Possible Variation of the Solar Radiation and its 
Probable Effect on Terrestrial Temperatures (University of Chicago 
Press). 

Travel and Topography 

Oooper, The Rev. A. N., Quaint Talks about Long Walks (Brown A Sons). 

Bdncatlonal 

Meiklejohn, J. M. D., English Literature (Meiklejohn A Holden), 6/0. 
Joachim, H., A Brief History of Roman Literature (Dent), 1/0 net. 
Strachan, J., Selections from the Old Irish Glosses (Hodges, Figgis), 3/6 
net. 

Ellis, R. (edited), Catvlli Carmina (Clarendon Press), 2/0 and 2/6. 
Williamson, H., The Phaedo of Plato (Macmillan), 3/6. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of Amerioa (The Associa¬ 
tion). 

Cunningham, D. J., The Evolution of the Graduation Ceremony (Black¬ 
wood). 

Miscellaneous 

Warren, H., The Customer’s Guide to Banking (Richards), 6/0. 

Coe, F. E., “ Red Book ” on Advertising (Coe), 2/6 net. 

Royal Colonial Institute Report, Vol. XaXV. (The Institute). 

Grant, D., Free Food and Free Trade (Unwin). 

Special Designs for all Ecclesiastical Art Work (A. L. Moore). 
Arrowsmith’s Railway Guide, 0/1. 

Neptune the Wise, by 0. J. (Bell), 1/0 net. 

Wesselitsky, G. D., The Problem or Asia (Bidders). 

Water Colour Sketches of London, postcards (Jarrold), 0/6. 

Potter, E. H., Chrysanthemums (Dawbarn A Ward), 0/6 net. 


Beprlnts and Hew Editions 


Queux, W.. "The Sign of the Stranger” (White). 6/0; Ranger-Gull, 
0., " Portalone ” (Greening), 6/0; Folliott-Siokes, A. G., “A Moorland 
Princess ” (Greening), 6/0; Green, F. E., “ Oliver Rowton: Impe¬ 
rialist” (Johnson), 1/0 net. 


Holmes, O. W., The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Riohards), 1/0 net. 

Carlyle, T., On Heroes and Hero Worship (Richards), i/0 net. 

Shakespeare, W., Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, King 
Richard III. (Heinemann). 

FitsGerald, E., The RubAiyit of Omar Khayrim (Richards), 0/6 net. 

Gale, Norman, A Country Muse (Richards), 0/6 art. 

Beardsell, Helen, Pillow Fancies in Silver Grey (Brimley Johnson). 

A. Leaf, Strawberry Leaves (Nash), 1/0 net. 

Smart, Christopher, A Song to David (Tutin), 0/6 net. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Turner, R.. Cynthia’s Damages (Greening). 

Ranger-Gull, U., Back to Luao Land (Greening). 

Periodicals, Ac. 

•* Scribner’s,” “ Fortnightly Review,” *' The Contemporary Review,” ** The 
Ancestor.” ” Independent Review,” ” Harper’s Monthly,” ‘‘ The Con¬ 
noisseur, "Blackwood’s,” "Leisure Hour,” "Chambers’s Journal,” 
" Pearson’s,” " United Service Magazine,” " Temple Bar.” " St. 
Nicholas,” "Macmillan’s,” “Empire Review,” " Centufy Illustrated 
Monthly,” " School World,” “ Journal of Theological Studies,” " Arts 
and Crafts,” " Ulula,” " All the World,” “ Antiquary,” " Cassell’s 
Russo-Japanese War,” “British Food Journal,” ‘ r Jewish Onarterly 
Review ’’ “ Burlington,” " The Artist Engraver,” " Cornhill, “ Cur¬ 
rent Literature.” Y ‘ Manchester Onarterly,* T “ Monthly Review,” " The 
Commonwealth,” " Educational Times,” 7 ‘ New Bhakespeareana,” *' The 
World’s Work and Play,” " The Johns Hopkins University Circular,” 
"Windsor Magazine,” "Boy’s Own Paper.’ 

Booksellers' Catalogues 

Mr. Charles Higham (General), 27a Farringdon Street, E.O.; Messrs. Wm. 
George’s Sons (Ancient and Modern), Park Street, Bristol; Mr. G. T. 
Juckes (General), 85 Aston Street, Birmingham; Messrs. Hatchards 
(Books of To-day and To-morrow), 187 Piccadilly. 

Foreign 

History and Biography 

Lavisse, E., Histoire de France, Tome Sixifeme (Paris : Hachette). 

Fiction 

Franay, G., La Marraine de Peau d’Ane (Paris: Colin), 3f.50 et 4f.50. 

Periodicals 

" Mercure de Franoe,” “ La Bibliofilia,” " Deutsche Rundsohau.” 
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Reviews 


Grace Not Abounding 

Louis XIV. in Court and Camp. By Lieut.-Colonel 

Andrew C. P. Haggard, D.S.O. (Hutchinson. 16s. 

net.) 

The author of this book states it to be written “ without 
the faintest pretence at style.” “ Pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 
What might have been a useful epitome of a momentous 
historical era is made absolutely unreadable for readers 
of taste by a constant stream of vulgar colloquialisms 
and foolish far-fetched ways of expressing ordinary 
things. Mazarin’s intrigues to'be made a cardinal are, 
for instance, thus indicated : “ He was commencing once 
more to invade the manufactory of cardinalitian head- 
gear.” The good which might be effected by an ex¬ 
posure of the debasement of the moral standard under 
the sway of the Grand Monarque is almost counter¬ 
balanced by the debasement of the literary standard to 
so abject a level. Moreover, as “ the style is the man,” 
the writer’s judgments, though sound enough at bottom, 
are vitiated by the same strain of coarse exaggeration 
that infects his diction. Louis XIV., for example, is 
described in the introduction as “ a monster of vice.” 
" The career of Mazarin,” it is said, “ was from the out¬ 
set that of a cheat.” This is not the way to write 
history. Colonel Haggard has thrown away an excel¬ 
lent opportunity. A reasoned, temperate indictment 
of the system of absolute power incarnate in Louis 
XIV., and a scathing but quiet exposure of the miser¬ 
able superstition which made the misguided king believe 
that he was atoning for peccadilloes by committing 
crimes, might have been of very considerable service. 
Colonel Haggard means well, his instincts are sound 
and his view of the age of Louis XIV., if distorted in 
many respects, has more substantial truth than Vol¬ 
taire’s; but he cannot censure without descending to 
abuse, or allow for the influence of education and cir¬ 
cumstance, or weigh one set of considerations against 
another, or suspend judgment on a point requiring 
nicer investigation than he can afford to bestow. A 
spirit of slapdash recklessness pervades his entire work: 
he is sure, for instance, that Marshal Luxembourg was 
the accomplice of poisoners, though this is one of the 
most controverted points in history; he states as a 
notorious fact that Marlborough opposed peace that he 
might fill his pockets by selling the commissions of his 
slaughtered officers, although the cautious and impar¬ 
tial Sir Leslie Stephen believes that he sincerely desired 
peace. We suspect that Sir Leslie gave more hours to 
the consideration of this point than Colonel Haggard 
has given minutes. 

The most instructive light in which the reign of 
Louis XIV. can be regarded is as a retribution for the 
great mistake France made in refusing to accept civil 
and religious liberty in the sixteenth century. Had 
she then become Protestant she would have conquered 
Europe. Happily for her neighbours, she turned to 
absolutism in polity and intolerance in religion, and, 
during the seventeenth century, was largely occupied in 
tearing out her own vitals, pampering her enemies with 
her own best blood and brain, oppressing and ultimately 
expelling the persons and crushing out the principles 
which would have made the terrible revolution of the 
next century equally unnecessary and impossible. There 
is perhaps scarcely a more tragi-comic spectacle in 
history than that of the infatuated monarch solemnly 
accomplishing this lugubrious work with the applause of 


his own conscience and the approbation, as he deems, of 
all good men. He was, in truth, taking out a license 
for sinning; if, like the Regent Orleans, he had been 
immoral and irreligious enough to have sinned without 
a license, it would have been infinitely better for his 
country. It must nevertheless be remembered that his 
actions were entirely in keeping with the public opinion 
of his day, which would have been actually shocked if 
he had not persecuted, or entered upon aggressive 
wars, or squandered his subjects’ money with senseless 
profusion, or publicly kept mistresses. Colonel Hag¬ 
gard’s personal censure of him is usually wide of the 
mark. Of the false system, of which Louis was the 
official representative, he could not have spoken too 
severely, had he known how to speak with urbanity and 
incisiveness. The entire absence of such literary graces 
might occasion the book to be plausibly represented as 
a libel upon the ancien regime; and although this is not 
the case, the author’s good intentions cannot excuse his 
general crudity of style, awkwardness of arrangement 
and insensibility to every consideration that does not 
stare him directly in the face. 


Hastings to Date 

A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Lan¬ 
guage, Literature and Contents, including the 
Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, 
M.A., D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, 
M.A., D.D. Extra volume containing Articles, In¬ 
dexes and Maps. (T. & T. Clark. 28s.) 

With this additional volume is brought to a happy 
conclusion a work that has already won for itself a high 
place among English theological works of reference. It 
would be difficult to imagine an index better adapted to 
guide the reader through the intricacies of these great 
volumes. It has been compiled with extraordinary 
care; and, so far as we have been able to test it, with 
perfect accuracy. It is no bare catalogue, but serves as 
a kind of pricis and general directory, by which the 
reader is tempted on from subject to kindred subject, 
and is able to trace a line of thought or inquiry through 
the maze of interrelated matters. 

The need for an extra volume in view of discoveries 
which have been made since the dictionary was first 
given in part to the world is sufficiently obvious. The 
first three names which occur in the alphabetical list of 
the articles which it contains—Agrapha, Apocryphal 
Gospels, Code of Hammurabi—stand for subjects which 
a dictionary of the Bible, if it is to be completely service¬ 
able, cannot ignore; yet they would hardly be looked for 
among the primary contents. On the other hand such 
articles as those which deal with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the English Versions of the Bible, though 
they might fitly have been included in their natural 
place, at least gain in prominence by their inclusion in 
this supplementary volume. 

Among the articles of greatest value is that by Dr. 
Schiirer on the Diaspora, the Jews of the Dispersion. 
It abounds in first-hand information and shows signs of 
extraordinary and most successful diligence in gathering- 
together the scattered tokens of Israel’s ubiquity. And 
this is an element of no slight importance that must be 
taken into consideration in any endeavour to explain 
the rapidity with which Christianity propagated itself 
in the Western world. In some cases so slight a trace 
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as a couple of words of an almost obliterated inscription 
has been found sufficient evidence of the presence of a 
Hebrew colony. The history of Greek religion is only 
a collateral subject of inquiry, but here we have, 
from the pen of Professor Ramsay, an elaborate 
treatise on the subject; with which it is interesting 
to compare Dr. Krautzsch’s article on the religion 
of Israel. The parallel, close as it is, does not go 
so far as to exclude from the latter a supernatural 
element, differentiating it not merely from the 
religious development of the Greeks but also from 
those cults of Eastern nations to which it is more 
nearly akin. Krautzsch’s article is followed by an 
elaborate and most serviceable schema. The Code 
of Hammurabi is treated by the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, whose name is well known in connection 
with the subject. Dr. J. O. F. Murray, Warden 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, contributes 
an article on the “ Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament,” in which the conclusions of Westcott 
and Hort are upheld, and in which the methods 
of criticism and its results as regards the textus 
receptus are excellently illustrated by means of the 
first twenty-eight verses of Mark and a passage 
from 1 Timothy. Such gallant upholders of the 
ancient ways as Dean Burgon and Prebendary 
Miller are sympathetically routed. Many will be 
grateful for the summary and examination of the 
Didache contributed by Dr. Vernon Bartlet; and 
the article by Professor Tasker on the Apocryphal 
Gospels will be of perpetual service in these days 
of tireless exploration and fruitful search. 

Of the general tone of the volume it is hardly 
necessary to say more than that it is continuous 
with that of the work of which it is the conclusion. 

It is characterised throughout by an orthodoxy of 
the most liberal kind. We have been able but 
barely to touch a tithe of the valuable contents, to 
which the best scholarship of England, Scotland, 
Germany, and America has contributed. 

A Royal “ Hustler ” 

Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia. By 

W. F. Reddaway. (Putnam. 5s.) 

This volume is a unit in the “ Heroes of the Nations ” 
series, in which we have biographical studies of cha¬ 
racters who are regarded as types of national ideals. 
About forty great men have been already dealt with, 
and a dozen other books are in preparation. This gives 
considerable reassurance as to the attitude of the masses 
towards literature. When any firm of publishers can 
persevere so long with such a series there must be a 
popular demand for sound works on subjects of perma¬ 
nent importance. Let us hope that it comes as much 
from England as from America, in which the Putnams 
have their headquarters. There seem to be some 
reasons for feeling that we have entered upon an era 
of great events concerning the constitution and the 
destiny of the British Empire. The years immediately 
before us, as indeed the current year actually is, 
will be a time of heart-searching and mind-searching 
about the character, the intentions, and the foresight 
of our statesmen in relation to problems which in 
their modern modes at least are unprecedented. It 
is, therefore, most desirable that all of us should 
be informed by knowledge of history, and, as far as 
may be relevant, guided by the historical spirit. To 
this need Messrs. Putnam’s series, in not a few of the 
volumes, ministers efficiently. From the pen of an 


historian well known and responsibly placed, the new 
volume is almost necessarily thorough and accurate in 
narrative. The subject-matter of the historical chapters 


being fairly familiar, what interests us most is Mr. 
Reddaway’s understanding of the character and genius 
of Frederick. By what force was this Prince enabled to 
lay the foundations of the German Empire? “ By his 
single will,” as Mr. Reddaway says, “ he shaped the 
course of history ” : how did he do that ? With what 
inspiration did he move his people towards the high 
position which they have since achieved ? Mr. Reddaway 
neither puts the question thus crudely, nor answers it 
directly; but in a casual passage he remarks that 
“ among Frederick’s powers energy alone is truly great.” 
That we believe to be partly the secret of his fame, which 
is almost unique. Among the princes of his time 
Frederick was the most notable “ hustler,” and a great 
“ hustler ” has always been an attractive personage in 
the estimate of the European peoples. Mr. Reddaway 
seems to think that Frederick’s prescience extended no 
farther than the probable duration of his own life. Per¬ 
haps he is right: sometimes, in moulding the develop¬ 
ments of the nations, the “ infinite and eternal energy ” 
has instruments in men who, far from being prophets, 
strike us as rank empiricists: yet it should not be for¬ 
gotten that Frederick, although he had no executive 
talent in the affairs of art or of philosophy, had a keen, 
constant, and ambitious sympathy with those, such as 
Voltaire, who had. If his literary gift had been equal 
to his literary ambition, he would have been a great 
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poet; had he been in possession of that knowledge of the 
nature of the universe to which Exact Science has now 
attained, he might have been a great constructive philo¬ 
sopher. May it not be that his people felt this, and that 
they instinctively knew Frederick, though perhaps 
almost as unconsciously to himself as to them, to be 
“ hustling ” towards some great and worthy end ? It is 
a conspicuous though generally unnoted phenomenon 
that all the mighty successes of any nation are brought 
about by the energy of some prince or some statesman 
whom the people understand not through intellect but 
through intuition. - 

A Contribution from the East 

4 

The Problem of Existence: its Mystery, Struggle 

and Comfort in the Light of Aryan Wisdom. By 

Manmath C. Mallik. (Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

The chief value of this volume, as it seems to us, 
lies in its wealth of quotation from ancient Indian 
sources, whilst the author, who is evidently a diligent 
reader, is enabled to couple these with many modern 
excerpts from Shakespeare in especial. The running 
commentary of the text is somewhat diffuse and plati¬ 
tudinous, but this we can pardon for the sake of the 
demonstration that the practical problems of living 
appealed to our predecessors several millennia ago, just 
as they do to us, and their attempted solutions were 
nearly akin to ours. Also we are interested in reading 
of the “ three ethers ” and similar ancient cosmological 
theories. But we confess to desiring something more 
than this volume affords us. 

In these days of changing values, when many of the 
Greeks admired by the schoolmen and their successors 
have been tried and found wanting in the light of 
modern knowledge, and when others long despised— 
Heraclitus, Democritus, Empedocles and others—are 
coming into their own, there is room for all books 
that shall clearly show us which of the ancients, both of 
Greece and India, had the truest and most enduring 
wisdom. And this not merely for the academic interest 
of the subject, but because these all but forgotten seers, 
thus resurrected, may actually aid us in our own diffi¬ 
culties. 

That wonderful and unique writer, Lafcadio Hearn, 
has done much for us in this direction; and if Mr. 
Mallik is not acquainted with his remarkable work, we 
may recommend it to him as certain to give him the 
keenest pleasure. Mr. Hearn is a modern of the 
moderns, a Spencerian to his finger-tips, but acquainted, 
intimately and vitally, with the doctrines of Buddhism. 
He has had the advantage of living amongst a remark¬ 
able people into whose moral fibre Buddhism has en¬ 
tered, but who are thoroughly acquainted with the find¬ 
ings of modern thought. Mr. Mallik, as a London 
barrister profoundly versed in ancient Aryan lore, 
should be able to render similar services to Mr. Hearn’s. 
But we confess to some difficulty in ascertaining Mr. 
Mallik’s own standpoint. He is not a Buddhist, for he 
appears to believe in a personal God. On the other 
hand, he is certainly not a modern, for he is no student 
of contemporary philosophy or science. It is our hope 
that he may yet give us a volume in which the problem 
of existence, as it appeared to the ancient Aryan seers, 
with their astounding insight, may be correlated more 
closely with the problem of existence as it appears to 
us. This is the service which Lafcadio Hearn, dealing, 
as we understand, with a later phase of Eastern thought, 
has rendered to our time. But in order that the study 
shall have a living interest for us, it must necessarily 


take into account those great ideas and discoveries with 
which the nineteenth century has endowed us. 

C. W. Saleeby. 

Les Emigres 

Histoire de l’Smigration pendant la Revolution 
fran^aise d’aprEs les PRficfiDENTES Publications de 
l’Auteur et de nouveaux Documents inIsdits. Par 
Ernest Daudet. Tome premier. De la Prise de la 
Bastille au dix-huit Fructidor. (Poussielgue.) 

La SoClfiTk FRANCAISE PENDANT LE CONSULAT. 

Deuxieme Serie. Par Gilbert Stenger. (Perrin. 
5 fr.) 

These two works supplement each other. M. Daudet 
bases his book on his former publications on the history 
of the emigrants, now out of print, and on a great many 
documents lately discovered that throw fresh light on the 
subject. M. Stenger characterises his book as the work 
of an observer and philosopher rather than that of a 
historian. 

The story of the emigrants is much the same whether 
told by historian, philosopher or novelist. We hear of 
intrigues and negotiations seemingly with all the nations 
of Europe, which led to nothing but disappointment and 
vexation of spirit. But the belief that rescue would 
come was strong in the hearts of these nomads who 
carried with them everywhere their passions and their 
needs, and their love of social gaiety, selling their 
jewels and their books in order to give evening 
parties, and to purchase seats at the play. In 
what seems to us childish expectation they would 
walk and drive out along the roads from Bonn 
every day to see if the Austrian army, which 
would certainly march to their rescue, was not visible 
on the horizon. Or they waited patiently in Brussels 
or London for a new revolution, or a conspiracy against 
the First Consul, that should restore them to their 
homes. Their vast illusions, their lamentable sufferings, 
their indomitable courage under adversity and poverty, 
their devotion to king and country, rouse our admiration 
as well as our pity. The passages quoted from the letters 
of Fernand Christin, a barrister who died at St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1830, are deeply interesting. He spent the early 
years of the emigration in the close intimacy and devoted 
service of princes. He several times risked his life in 
journeys to Paris at the most dangerous moments in 
order to carry communications from the emigrants to 
Louis XVI. But all the devotion availed nothing. As 
M Stenger points out the nobles and Royalists who fled 
from the persecutions of the Jacobins finally submitted 
to Bonaparte, and formed the aristocrat party of the 
Consulate society. 

The historical value of M. Daudet’s researches is very 
great. It scarcely seems likely that there can be many 
more unpublished documents connected with the subject 
o: the sad Odyssey of the Bourbons and of the French 
nobility in exile during the Revolution. He takes an 
impartial view, yet is at the same time indulgent. M. 
Stenger lays greater stress on the social side and has 
gone for his material to the newspapers, memoirs, and 
pamphlets of the period, and aims rather at composing a 
picture than at discussing facts or doubtful historical 
points. Hence we can only repeat that it is well when 
studying this period of history to read both kinds of 
books. 

Old Times and New. By Canon Tetley. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

With a discretion and reticence as rare as com¬ 
mendable, Canon Tetley has carefully omitted writing 
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about friends that are alive. And this for an obvious 
reason. “ To write of all would be impossible; to make 
a selection would be invidious.” As a result we get a 
fine book of interesting reminiscences, curious anecdotes, 
suggestive sidelights on half-forgotten bits of history, 
and delightful pen-skctches of men, women and things 
of the past. The Canon has many good stories to tell 
of celebrities who have passed away, most of them new 
and all of them characteristic. Charles Kingsley went 
on an errand of mercy to a lonely lady who was very ill. 
He wound up his apology for coming by the following 
startling statement: “ You see, my wife is such a kind- 
hearted woman that if she was going to be executed 
her first anxiety would be that any who desired to see 
it might get a good place! ” A delightful example of 
British mistranslation is told of a party of Swiss 
tourists who, driving over a mountain-pass in a rickety 
vehicle, wanted to explain to the driver that the spring 
was broken, but could only call out, “ Le printemps 
est casse ! ” Of Canon Ainger there are several 
charming stories. On a black cat called “ Sweep ” he 
wrote this epitaph: 

“No more shall we have the care or the keep of him, 

For death has stepped in and made a clean sweep of him.” 

At a luncheon party the host pressed on the Canon a 
cheese from Stilton, which was in that condition which 
epicures desire. But Ainger liked his cheese at an 
earlier stage, and courteously declined; he had, he 
said, “ No wish to take the Stilton Hundreds.” Again, 
when all London was boarded up with galleries and 
stages for the Coronation in 1902, he suggested that it 
was being done Consult Planco. Canon Tetley is to 
be heartily congratulated on his success in putting 
together a book which is at once sincere, discreet, enter¬ 
taining, and instructive. It creates the desire for 
more. 

Fiction 

PERRONELLE. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Lane, 6s.) The 
much-abused word “ atmosphere ” must be employed in 
speaking of Miss Hawtrey’s work. It is more atmosphere 
than story, more a study of fifteenth-century Paris than the 
story of a woman’s life. It should be said at once that the 
author knows her subject well. She writes freely and natur¬ 
ally of medieval customs and manners. She does not fall 
into the error of writing a novel of the fifteenth century in 
the twentieth-century spirit. Her characters act and talk 
consistently throughout the book. It is a gracefully written 
story enough, although it is by no means forceful or very 
distinguished. Perronelle is married to a tyrant whom she 
meets for the first time at the church doors. He is brutal 
and domineering, yet he loves her. She does not return or 
wish to return his affection; her romantic heart has been 
ensnared by the handsome face of the Duke of Orleans. The 
rest of the story is concerned with her brief unlawful moment 
of passion and her long expiation. There is a sub-plot 
which has little to do with Perronelle. Miss Hawtrey has 
drawn a strange figure of a child in the little puny child of 
Perronelle, who is always straying away and haunting the 
doors of churches, the child who is for ever expiating his 
mother’s sin. But it is the sketches of Paris that make the 
book interesting and well worth reading. 

THE MAKING OF A MAN. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
(Brown, Langham, 6s.) It is by no means clear to which 
particular man the title of this book applies. Whether to 
Sargent Henderson, honest young Jack Sugden, or the 
wretched weakling poet, Theodore March. If it is Hender¬ 
son, then he, like some of the book itself, bears signs of being 
made in a hurry. This gentleman, at twenty-six years of 
age, to quote the author: “ has been everywhere and done 


everything. Sheep-farming in Australia, out in that Cuban 
business, been through a revolution or two in South America, 
was in Kimberley during the siege. How he got it all in 
beats me, let alone getting qualified for a doctor.” It beats 
us too. It makes us think of that wonderful machine in 
Chicago into which the live pig enters at one end, to issue 
as sausage at the other! Why, to qualify fully for an 
English doctor of medicine, alone, requires about five years. 
Jack Sugden is a very nice, ordinary, rather commonplace 
young Englishman, truthfully drawn, as are the rest of his 
family. To the making o.f Jack goes the unmaking of Theo¬ 
dore March, perhaps the best character, as a study, in the 
book. The decadent young poet, who has not even the 
strength of his weaknesses, is an actual type of a living class. 
At times the writing is careless. There are some slips, which 
should surely have been noticed when the proofs were read, 
as, for instance, such a sentence as: “. . . had killed his 
wife, severely wounded another woman, and considerably 
damaged the nerves of perhaps a dozen more, including the 
blacksmith and policeman.” Well, the policeman did run 
from the mad murderer with a sword, but that did not make 
him a woman—and what had the poor blacksmith done ? 

THE O'RUDDY. By Stephen Crane and Robert Barr. 
(Methuen, 6s.) What a fine, rollicking, lovable man the 
Irishman always is in fiction! He never takes anything 
seriously; and neither do we take him seriously. Taken 
purely as “ a romance,” ” The O Ruddy is delightful, He 
is, of course, impossibly successful in love and war, but the 
conquering hero charms us. We are quite sure in the begin¬ 
ning that he is one of fortune’s favourites; we know that, 
in spite of well nigh insuperable difficulties, he will win and 
wear the owner of the bright eyes with which he has fallen 
in love. We say with the Colonel, “ There is no truer man 
could win her. Go in,.0’Ruddy! ” When he is in danger 
of being run through by a famous duellist for the sake of the 
aforesaid bright eyes, we would wager a crown what the 
outcome will be. The O’Ruddy must be victorious, else what 
would be the good of such a romance ? In everyday life the 
faithful lover, even an Irishman, often fails, but who heard 
of such a thing in romance? And we enjoy it, even as we 
enjoyed fairy stories when we were children. The O’Ruddy 
is a fairy story for grown-ups, written with just the right 
amount of wit and humour, just the right quantity of duels 
and encounters, just the light bright touch that we demand 
in such stories. His own father, when on his deathbed, said 
to O’Ruddy, “ Tom, I brought you into existence, and God 
help you safe out of it; for you are not the kind of man 
ever to turn your hand to work, and there is only enough 
money to last a gentleman five more years.” Long before 
that time The O’Ruddy is provided with a charming wife 
and, we presume although we are not told, with the where¬ 
withal to keep her on. But in fairy stories one does not 
ask how much the fairy had a week to live upon. It would 
form a nice subject for a competition for critics to separate 
Mr. Barr’s share of the work from the late Mr. Stephen 
Crane’s. 

THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. (Methuen, 6s.) The reviewer is apt to look askance 
at a volume of short stories. Too often, short stories which 
have served their purpose by publication in magazines and 
papers, and formed, as it were, one course of the menu, are 
dished up again and presented to the public as a substantial 
dish. Occasionally one finds short stories so charming that 
if they were buried with the monthly issue of a magazine it 
would be a distinct loss to literature. It is thus with the 
present volume, which includes five stories, one of which 
occupies nearly half of the book. Mrs. Fraser has the rare 
gift of being able to write, a poetical idyll of Japan in a 
poetical manner. Whether writing of old Japan or of 
modem Japan she is equally at home. She knows the fas¬ 
cinating country of which she writes, and she conveys the 
fascination to the reader. The spirit and charm of Japan 
inform all that she writes. What could be prettier than the 
story which gives the name to the volume, the story of the 
making of a sword for the little daughter of a great Daimyo 
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prince ? “ Skilled now in all royal and womanly arts, and 
sheltered like a sacred jewel or priceless flower. Yet there 
were times whto O’Yei’s little fingers ached for more glorious 
tasks than the gods had sent her to perform.” But the gods 
destined her for great things. They knew that by her death 
and the slaking of a sword she should be enthroned in the 
heart of an emperor. They are all stories of love that gives 
freely and royally, of high-souled devotion and fervent 
patriotism. The glamour and mysticism of the East enwrap 
them all as the mantle of mist o’er a distant mountain top. 

HIGH NOON. By Alice Brown. (Nash, 6s.) Though 
Miss Brown has done very characteristic local sketches, her 
interest is more in the spiritual drama than in the chance 
setting of time and place. This volume is a series of psycho¬ 
logical studies threaded together by the theme: the poignant 
moment of passion at its zenith. “ One instant only is the 
sun at noon.” Most of the stories are of the relations of 
man and woman, the finding and the losing, the attaining 
and the eluding in the time-long chase of Adam for Eve, 
since the garden paths gave way to the trackless wilderness. 
All show rare spiritual insight into the complementary and 
contradictory elements of the hunter and the quarry—the 
see which is of the soul. But one story, “ There and Here,” 
is a divine revelation, the lifting of that curtain which is 
“very dark but very thin,” between friends who love—the 
one on the hither side, the other withholding herself from the 
call of “ immortal joy for sake of this sacramental hour of 
companionship across the border.” It might be eerie in its 
other-worldline$s; the returning friend, whose tread leaves 
no track on the lightly-frozen snow, the long-closed house, 
warm this winter night with flickering flame, and weighted 
with garden odours—“ a mystic alembic, but so fused that 
you could never say which was heliotrope and which the 
spice of pinks.” But it is a blessed half-way house, where 
the sweet familiar joys of earth meet’ and are one with love 
intangible and immortal. 

DIE STILLE STADT. Roman von Richard Huldschiner. 
(Berlin : Fleischel, 3m.) Pessimism breathes from every 
page of this novel. Happiness does not dwell within the 
walls of the quiet town, neither is its peace the peace of those 
who have no desires. It is rather the unwilling resignation 
and the inward bleeding of defeated combatants who have 
recognised the folly of struggle. The woman who might 
perhaps have brought happiness into at least one life dies, 
and is buried in the churchyard of the little town which 
itself resembles nothing so much as a graveyard, the tomb¬ 
stones ranged side by side, white, cold, silent. Many Jews 
seem to dwell in the town; they are hated and persecuted by 
the Christians; in fact everywhere is hatred, misery, distrust 
and discontent. The hero, a young man, came to the quiet 
town in search of rest. There he meets a woman with whom 
he falls in love, and she returns his love, but just when the 
difficulties attending their union seem to be overcome, an 
unexpected obstacle arises, and in despair the woman kills 
herself. The lover, during his sojourn in the quiet town, 
had made two friends, one of whom tries to rouse him from 
his grief and torpor. It is a most depressing book, and little 
satisfaction, even of an artistic kind, is to be gained from its 
perusal. At rare intervals there is a gleam of hope, a 
friendly star penetrates the heavy clouds, but the general 
impression left on the reader is one of hopeless gloom and 
despair. The author has the gift of style, and a feeling for 
external Nature and its moods, but he needs a wider and 
deeper observation of men and women to teach him that life 
is seldom either all black or all white. 

Short Notices 

HISTOIRE DE LA BANQUE D’ANGLETERRE. Par 
Dr. A. Andr6ad£s, Professeur k l’Universit4 d’Ath&nes; 
preface de M. Ch, Lyon-Caen. Two vols. (Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau, 18f.) It is strange, and not particularly flatter¬ 
ing to English political-commercial literature, that it should 
have remained to a Greek professor to write in French the 
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first full and detailed history of the Bank of England. The 
author has compiled a bibliography of over three hundred 
works all touching the subject more or less nearly, but in no 
one of these books is there any continuous comprehensive and 
systematic history of the Bank from its foundation in 1694 to 
the present day. Dr. Andreadbs has supplied this deficiency 
most worthily and well. His book is above all things 
thorough and accurate. He gives chapter and verse for every 
statement, and he traces the evolution of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street with a meticulous care that gives evi¬ 
dence of the profoundest study of the subject. As is only 
right and proper in the relation of the rise and progress of 
such a vast and literally world-wide institution, the book is a 
history first, and only incidentally a record of funds, and 
the fluctuations of the money market. It deals less with the 
intimate life of the Bank, its beautiful garden, its 
Governors’ lunches, its nightly military guard, its stores of 
bullion, and its many minor interests, than with the broad 
principle that the history of the Bank of England has 
always been closely bound up with the history of the nation, 
that the understanding of the one, in fact, is incomplete 
without the knowledge of the other. An earlier French writer 
once called the Bank of England “ John Bull’s Cashier,” and 
the sole purport of Dr. Andr6ad6s’ book is to show the con¬ 
sistent honesty, the unassailable integrity, and the helpful 
succour of this most estimable gentleman. In its way the 
book could not be better done, and it is only a matter of 
regret that it was not written by an Englishman. 

LE TIBET: LE PAYS ET LES HABITANTS. Par 
F. Grenard. (Paris: Armand Colin, 5f.) In 1891 a 
scientific expedition, known as the Mission Dutreuil de 
Rhins, proceeded on an important tour of exploration in 
further Asia. The results were summarised in “ La Mission 
Scientifique dans la Haute Asie,” published by M. Grenard 
in 1898, under the auspices of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. The present work is an amplification of the 
official publication, and gives an interesting summary of 
the impressions of a party of intelligent travellers as to 
the manners and customs, the religion, the politics and the 
social life of the Thibet of ten tears ago. The chief of the 
party, Dutreuil de Rhins, came to an untimely end owing 
mainly to the hardships attendant on the exploration of 
“ an almost inaccessible country,” but the story is well and 
fully told by his companion, M. Grenard. There is an 
excellent and accurate map of ethnographical and political 
Central Asia, but the index to the book is inadequate and 
almost useless. 

L’ADVERSAIRE. Comddie en Quatre Actes. Par 
Alfred Capus et Emmanuel Ar&ne. (Fasquelle.) This play 
is devoid of plot or intrigue. Its interest is purely psycholo¬ 
gical and therefore entirely satisfies a French audience, which 
is always more interested in learning how a certain set of 
characters will act in given circumstances than in the 
circumstances themselves. The subject here treated is the 
method in which a husband should act when he discovers his 
wife’s infidelity. Maurice Darlay, the hero, decides quietly 
to divorce his wife, taking all blame on himself. He is the 
most interesting figure in the play, a man of intelligence 
who is fully aware of life’s little ironies, and is able to 
criticise them in the wittiest way imaginable. Another 
husband shoots at his wife and her lover without, however, 
doing them much damage. He divorces her, marries again, 
a frivolous pleasure-loving girl, and when she, too, miscon¬ 
ducts herself he decides to ignore the circumstance. We are 
not exactly sure what the authors mean by I’adversaire; it 
seems to be the other man who is ever lying in wait to steal a 
woman’s allegiance from her husband. A play of this 
kind depends for its success almost entirely upon the excel¬ 
lence of the dialogue, and the way in which that dialogue is 
reproduced by the actors. We seem here to miss something 
of the sprightliness and of the lively pungent wit to which 
we are accustomed in the plays written by Capus without the 
aid of a collaborator. But the talk is always natural and to 
the point. 
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Egomet 

T here are certain writers who have won a name, 
and sometimes fame, solely on account of their 
artistry in words. I must confess that few of 
them make any great appeal to me; to me 
their writings are like a sweet, pleasant sound which is 
not melody, or a beautiful, placid landscape untouched 
by any emotion of humanity. Our great writers have 
somewhat which they must say to us, and I can forgive 
them even if their manner of speech be rugged, as it 
was with Carlyle and Browning, to name but two. 
Most of the masters, however, are gifted by nature 
with the power of expressing their thoughts in clear 
pellucid English, and some of them wrote no better at 
the ends than at the beginnings of their careers. Gold¬ 
smith, for example, and Thackeray would puzzle the 
commentators who endeavoured to fix the dates of their 
works from any evidences of style. 

One of the first writers in English to attempt artistry 
in words was Lyly, of whose “ Euphues ” I find I can 
read a few pages now and again with considerable plea¬ 
sure but with no profit. He set a fashion which was 
laboriously followed by many in his own time, and by 
many ridiculed; but it cannot be denied that he did 
influence the prose of his day. Of other polishers of 
phrases I am chiefly acquainted with Walter Pater, 
whom I am bound to confess I find to be a laborious 
rather than an inspired workman; and with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who wrote himself down an “ assiduous 
ape.” After all, I venture to question if this monkey 
trick is worth acquiring. Of course, it is not every one 
who can ape with such accomplished success as Steven¬ 
son ; but I do question whether he would not have been 
a greater writer if he had spoken forth what nature 
gave him to say in the manner that nature gave him, 
rather than in a manner which occupied half his mind 
when his whole mind should have been devoted to his 
matter. Stevenson, to me, is what I call a bloodless 
writer. The characters in his fiction lack the touch of 
nature, and even his style, brilliant as it is, is coldly 
chaste. To err is human in writers as well as in 
ordinary folk, and in prose, when every word is carefully 
chosen and carefully placed, the result is apt to be life¬ 
less even if beautiful. 

To the inspired writer the right words come unsought. 
We read of Shakespeare that he never blotted a line, 
which is probably untrue ; but he certainly was not a 
conscious stylist, words and thoughts poured forth 
together. Is it not thus with almost all of our greatest 
men of letters ? I think so; I believe it to have been so, 
at any rate with almost all our masters of prose. With 
the poet it is somewhat different. Inspiration there 
must be in the first draft, and inspiration there may 
be and often has been in after additions and correc¬ 
tions. It is a false saying as concerns men of genius that 
“ easy writing makes hard reading.” 

This playing with words, picking, choosing, weighing, 
rejecting, is not in the result fascinating to me. I 
admire the worker’s skill, but his work touches me not 
at all; he is a virtuoso, not an artist. It is with no 
pride that I make these confessions, for others who know 
better tell me that I am unregenerate in not falling down 
and worshipping Pater and Stevenson. I fancy, how¬ 
ever, that blind worship is often as hurtful to the wor¬ 
shipped as the worshipper. With writers there is bound 


to come, a reaction against overstrained eulogy. The 
too highly honoured will come to be grossly neglected, 
until in future generations it comes to be seen that both 
the worship and the neglect were exaggerated. It is 
always safe to prophesy of the far-distant future, for no 
one alive can prove me wrong, and I care not for the 
laughter of the unborn. As I look at my row of 
Stevensons I say to myself that few of these books will 
be read by our grandsons’ grandsons, save, I believe, 
“ Prince Otto ” and some few of the “ Essays.” Of the 
rest no thing will be read, excepting by students of the 
curiosities of literature. 

As is so often the case with me, I set forth to write 
of artistry in words, and I have rambled into an expres¬ 
sion of my own dislikes and likings. But, after all, 
these papers are to set forth Egomet, so I hope I may 
be forgiven. I love to read the thoughts of other folk— 
seldom one can do so—no matter how obscure the 
writers may be, and I find a great delight in setting 
down upon paper my own thoughts on books and 
bookish men. To know what other people think helps 
me to weigh the worth or worthlessness of my own 
thought. The knowledge provides me, so to speak, 
with a mental touchstone. The one bad part of it is 
this, that whenever I fancy I am the proud father of 
an original thought, I am bound to come across the self¬ 
same thought, written down, perhaps, by one who has 
written centuries ago. So, after all, I am an uncon¬ 
scious ape, and it becomes me not to throw stones. 

E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

X.—Inorganic Evolution 

hough Spencer was compelled, by want of time, 
to omit from his system the discussion of evolu¬ 
tion as it applies to inanimate nature, he 
formally stated, in brief, the outlines of the 
process. And we may illustrate it by reference to the 
almost infinitely large and the almost infinitely little. 

Less, perhaps, than any other science, has astronomy 
gained from Spencer’s work. One timely service, how¬ 
ever, he did it. The reader will remember the history 
of the nebular theory of the origin of the solar system. 
Originally suggested to Kant by a brilliant guess of 
Lucretius, and later given mathematical form by La¬ 
place, the theory received, as it appeared, a crushing blow 
when Lord Rosse’s great telescope resolved into stars 
certain supposed nebulae. The natural inference was 
drawn that remoteness alone prevented a similar resolu¬ 
tion of all nebulae, and this conclusion was accepted by 
astronomers. The spectroscope, in the hands of Sir 
William Huggins, the present President of the Royal 
Society, had not yet demonstrated by its incontrovertible 
evidence that true nebulae do veritably exist. Now, if 
some form of the nebular theory be not true, the evolu¬ 
tion theory, as a cosmic generalisation, is forthwith dis¬ 
posed of. Spencer was therefore led to consider the 
matter, which he did in an essay written for the West¬ 
minster Review. First-hand astronomical knowledge he 
had none, and he is certainly entitled to consider this 
essay, as he does, an instance of his constitutional “ dis¬ 
regard for authority.” But whilst the actual observa¬ 
tions of the expert must always be provisionally 
accepted, it is open to anyone who can to criticise the 
conclusions deduced by the expert therefrom. This 
Spencer did, advancing sundry reasons to show that the 
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evidence of Lord Rosse’s telescope could not be accepted 
as a refutation of the nebular theory. Later came the 
spectroscope and Spencer’s vindication, both as to the 
existence of true nebulae and the nature of the sun’s 
atmosphere. At the present time—in large part owing, 
it is of interest to note, to the work of Professor George 
Darwin, the son of the immortal Charles—the nebular 
theory is accepted of all astronomers save perhaps one. 
In it you will find, on the largest scale, an illustration 
of inorganic evolution. 

But evolution as a cosmic doctrine must, of course, be 
rejected if we are to accept the conventional teaching of 
the chemist that matter consists of some seventy-five or 
eighty varieties of unalterable elementary atoms. If 
these have existed as such from all eternity or since a 
supposed creation, “ unbroken and unworn,” as Clerk- 
Maxwell said, then evolution is a myth or a half-truth. 
Spencer, of course, could not accept this view, and re¬ 
jected it in “ First Principles,” but unfortunately he has 
given us no prophetic discussion of this matter. The 
reader is aware that radium and radio-activity have de¬ 
monstrated the action of evolution in this sphere also: 
“ atomic evolution ” having become, within the last few 
months, a familiar phrase. 

But for the first assertion of this now demonstrated 
truth we must go back a great deal further than Herbert 
Spencer—back almost to the inception of the atomic 
theory. It was Empedocles, the most brilliant pupil of 
Democritus, the first atomist, who first asserted a belief 
in atomic evolution and who correctly described its chief 
mode of action. .Much nonsense is talked about the 
extraordinary coincidence that Darwin and Wallace 
should each have expressed, almost simultaneously— 
though Darwin was really first—the idea which Spencer 
called the “ survival of the fittest.” But not only had 
Spencer already enunciated the same truth of societies, 
and Hay and Wells of organisms, the latter as far 
back as 1813, but Empedocles had actually asserted it of 
atoms themselves more than two thousand years before. 
Those atomic forms would survive, he declared, that 
were most accurately fitted for the conditions, or 
“ adapted to the environment,” as Spencer would say. 
Now if we turn from this almost forgotten Greek to the 
latest work by Mr. Frederick Soddy, who collaborated 
with Sir William Ramsay in discovering the evolution of 
helium from radium, we find the survival of the fittest 
definitely stated as the primary law of atomic evolution 
—which would have interested Empedocles and Spencer 
too. In the light of these facts one reads with amuse¬ 
ment that “ the synthetic philosophy has seen its best 
days.” With amusement rather than disgust, for per¬ 
chance the survival of the fittest applies not only to 
atoms and organisms and stars, but to philosophies as 
well—which is another way of saying that mnyna est 
veritas, et pravalebit. C. W. Saleeby. 

The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—III 

B ut it is as writers of comedy, and of comedy 
alone, that the two authors mentioned, 
and their chief associates, have a claim 
upon our attention, the only other drama¬ 
tist of heavy metal being Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
who, gifted with poetic distinction and practical know¬ 
ledge of the stage, has achieved a certain measure of 
success, though his plays can hardly claim to be dramatic 


literature of a really high class in that the characters 
in them do not live and breathe. But in comedy our 
stage is as well off as ever it was, leaving Shakespeare 
out of consideration. Our writers of comedy are 
witty, they draw for us clever characters; it is chiefly 
in the conduct of their intrigues that they fail us. 
Comedy deals with the realities of life in so far as 
characters are concerned, but must leave on one side all 
serious questions of morals; comedy deals with the 
fundamentals of human nature, save that all ethical 
questions must be put on one side. The comic writers 
of the Restoration carried this point to an extreme; they 
were not merely unmoral but immoral. Sheridan was 
only unmoral. No spectator has ever felt, when the 
play was rightly acted, a moment’s moral discomfort 
when witnessing the vagaries of Lady Teazle or the 
hypocrisy of Joseph Surface. 

But our modern writers of comedy too often pull us 
up abruptly with a wholly unnecessary touch of human 
nature, turning a playhouse intrigue into a domestic 
immorality. Of comedy, sometimes of the lightest 
character and as farcical as “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
we have had many fine examples of recent years, cleverly 
constructed and wittily written, such, for examples, as 
" The Times ” and " Trelawney of the Wells," by Mr. 
Pinero; “ The Crusaders ” and “ The Liars,” by Mr. 
Jones; “ The Tyranny of Tears,” by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers; “ Cousin Kate,” by Mr. H. H. Davies, a 
young writer of great promise and of considerable 
accomplishment, and other hopeful work by Mr. Basil 
Hood, Captain Marshall, Mr. Carton and Mr. H. V. 
Esmond. Mr. George Bernard Shaw stands in a class 
apart, as does Mr. Barrie. The latter is a weaver of 
delightful fairy-tales—a Hans Andersen of the stage— 
and the former is hopelessly eccentric; he has an imp 
sitting atop of his pen who will seldom permit him to be 
wise as well as witty. 

I have now given a brief abstract of the chronicles of 
our theatre. It will be seen that we may lay comedy 
aside as in a healthy condition, but that the state of our 
serious drama is far from satisfactory. Is there any 
cure for this evil condition, any tonic which can be 
administered with any hope of bracing our drama into 
new and vigorous life 1 Before attempting to answer 
this question let us endeavour to understand something 
of the causes which brought about the splendid outburst 
of dramatic vigour and excellence which distinguished 
the Elizabethan era. I have already dealt with some 
of them, but have only shown so far that in Shake¬ 
speare’s day there was not only a strong demand for 
strong dramatic meats, but also that writers found then 
in the theatre the best, if not the sole, outlet for their 
literary vigour. But how came it about that the de¬ 
mand was so fully satisfied, for in matters of art demand 
does not create supply 1 Supply may be stifled by lack 
of demand, but the contrary does not hold good. It is 
generally pointed out that there commenced with the 
accession of Elizabeth that freedom of national life, that 
freedom of thought, that expansive, ambitious energy 
which has built up the British Empire. The opening 
up of long-forgotten stores of literature and of art, 
the discovery of printing, the Reformation, the turning 
of the searchlight of civilisation and of scientific specu¬ 
lation on the darkness of the Middle Ages, many such 
causes can be assigned for the outburst of literary 
genius which distinguished that epoch. I have shown 
the reason for that outburst seeking its way to expres¬ 
sion by means of the theatre, but how came it about 
that, without any traditions to work upon or any ex¬ 
amples to follow and to improve upon, Marlowe, Shake¬ 
speare, and their fellows were able to write dramas for 
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■us, to which we look back as to models which we can 
never surpass, if ever equal ? 

May it not simply have been because there were no 
examples and no traditions to tie the hands of the 
dramatist? Whether Shakespeare was aware or not of 
the drama’s laws he outraged every one of them. The 
unities of time, action, and place had no meaning for 
him ; he wrote and plotted as freely as does the novelist 
of to-day : he sought for a stirring, human story, and 
told it in a straightforward way. There were no con¬ 
ventions to hamper him, no critics with continual 
prattle of stage-craft and the rules of the game. He 
took a bare platform and he took bare human emotions, 
and he expressed himself chiefly in poetry because he 
chanced to be a poet as well as a practical playwright 
and experienced actor. In one word, he dared to be 
simple, and he dared to be true to human nature. No 
thought of psychology troubled him, no thought of 
whether this or that were effective on the stage. He 
knew instinctively the right way to play upon that 
human instrument—an audience; he knew instinctively 
that human beings find nothing in the world so inter¬ 
esting as to watch their own emotions stirring and 
striving in the souls of others. To look at it another 
way: the stage to-day does not stir our emotions; it is 
remote from life. Educated and uneducated alike turn 
to fiction and to the daily press for human nature; 
nothing is read with such avidity by all classes as the 
reports of criminal trials and of love tragedies—both 
too often sordid.. Shakespeare was never sordid, never 
dirty; but did he live to-day he would take the materials 
for his tragedies not from the petty scandals of drawing¬ 
rooms or from the nasty details of the divorce court, but 
from the tragedies of crime, of virtue, of ambition, of 
lust, of love that are the commonplaces of everyday life. 

W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist—VI 

T he student goes to Paris, and he finds a new 
atmosphere. There lies before me the news¬ 
paper with a summary of the day’s evidence 
before the House of Lords’ Select Committee on 
the Chantrey Bequest, in which it is stated that “ Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., was recalled, and expressed 
the view that French influence tended to debase art, 
because it induced young artists to take no trouble to 
learn anything! ” It seems almost incredible that such 
nonsense should have been uttered by any sane man. It 
is the exact reverse of the fact. And if the President of 
the Royal Academy thinks that Mr. John Sargent has 
much to learn from him or his fellows we can only pity 
him—nor in common with Mr. John Swan has he much 
to learn from, let us say, Mr. Prinsep or Mr. Luke 
Fildes. Whistler was pretty thorough, and Manet and 
Corot and Millet overcame their innate French indolence 

to an extent that did them great credit. However,- 

The student goes to Paris, and he is in an atmosphere 
where art seems to be a vital thing—a need of life. The 
studios are cheap. They are open to him if he but have 
the small fees to pay his way, and the energy to stick to 
his work. He sees the mossier, or head student, pays his 
fees, and with his easel and chair enters the studio. He 
goes through the tomfooleries of initiation, finds friends 
amongst his countrymen, and a dozen good comrades 
amongst his French fellow-students to cheer him on. 
At Julian’s he pays about a pound a month for the half¬ 
day, eight to twelve o’clock, or thirty-three shillings a 


month for the full day, eight to twelve and two to five 
o’clock. At Carlorossi’s he will find a cheap night 
school. At Delacluse’s an afternoon costume class. 
And a dozen other studios are at his choice. If he 
prefer it he can split his time between these. But, mark 
you this, he will find the gay and debonair French 
student, who skylarks between his working time as no 
other student in the world skylarks, who plays the harm¬ 
less fool on the boulevard and at the cafe in the evening, 
to be a grim and serious hard worker whilst the model 
sits. He will find the French student standing at the 
studio doors before they open in the morning. From the 
moment the model sits, the French student works with 
all his heart and hand and soul. He works in no hide¬ 
bound dutiful scholastic spirit, but with all his might to 
master his technique. And even when he takes his 
leisure at the students’ cafe or in his walks abroad, his 
whole aim and talk is art. He cares little what Govern¬ 
ment is in, or what horse wins the French Derby; for 
him there is but one mighty interest in the world, and 
that interest is art. There comes to these schools the 
young American also, some poor fellow who has saved 
his little all to reach Paris—how he lives no one knows— 
there was one youth who used to have his lunch off 
coffee-beans that he carried in his pocket! And these 
American youngsters are not there to waste time—they 
work with a passionate zeal that has its kinship with the 
young Frenchmen’s enthusiasm. To be with French art 
students you would think that nothing in all the vast 
world was worth a jot except art. The result is a 
technical accomplishment that is a marvel. There are 
loafers and idlers, but they stay outside the schools. 

And the whole atmosphere of the schools is in keeping 
with this artistic enthusiasm. At regular intervals 
there are trials of strength between the students—then 
the winners compete for the supreme place in the studio. 
The students have choice of place before the model as 
the result of these “ concours.” At every hand is 
strenuous wholesome rivalry. At every hand is the 
word of praise or blame from fellow-students. The very 
summer holidays are spent in the country—painting. 
And these are the bad influences that our Royal 
Academy President sets with contempt against the hide¬ 
bound dreary cast-iron training of Burlington House! 
It is as though a cooking-pot called a silver statuette 
a base metal. 

Then as to the art education that the French galleries 
have to give him, let us set the Luxembourg against the 
Chantrey Bequest. But my space is run out. I will 
touch upon this next week. But I would add, concern¬ 
ing the training in the studios, that they are visited by 
the first artists of France, without thought of remunera¬ 
tion. Men of the rank of Sargent give a day or two days 
of their week to the youngsters. And however much 
they vary in aim and theory, their universal advice to 
the student is to search out form and colour, and search 
and search. This does not sound like slovenly training 
or slovenly advice. Indeed, the French student is 
thorough: and his mastery of drawing and of technical 
methods is heart-breaking to the “ nouveau.” 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editoh, 
The Academy ahd Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand lorner “ A.Q..Y.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, whioh must bear the sender’s full name and 
address. not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must hot be such as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two bost Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to T ‘ ' Academy * Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh 
prize will oonsist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a oheaue for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
onoe in three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adberenee to tbe rules and regulations of M Questions 
and Answers " will imply disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shylock.— Is not the name Shylock, though Jewish, essentially Anglo- 
Jewish, bcth ns regards orthography and pronunciation, and is it not 
therefore to be regarded as strange that Shakespeare should have made 
use of it in a play taking place in Italy, and in which, naturally, all the 
other names are Italian? Also, I have never heard whence Shakespeare 
took the name of Shylock.— A.J. 

" Boos’d.”— I notice the word “ debauohed ” is spelt debosh'd in “All’s 
Well,” II. iii. 145. Is the word boose a further misspelling of it?— T.C.F. 

# Bahamas. —I have come on a document in the Public Record Office, 
granting £20 for a “ passage to New Providence in the Islands of the 
Bohemias." Was that ever the proper title, or is it merely a Government 
clerk's blunder?— T.C.F. 

Characters.— Are there any historic persons dramatised in his plays 
whom Shakespeare must have been acquainted with, or is all merely “ his 
inventive genius ”?— T.C.F. 

LITERATURE. 

“ A Flauhtihg Fabiah.”— I have noticed two instances of the occurrence 
of this phrase in Florio’s Italian Dictionary: (1) “ Sfogaiatora, a riotous 
lavish, flaunting fabian, a careless fellow, an unthrift ; ’ (2) “ Bravazzo, 
a flaunting fabian.” Has the phrase any connection with the Fabian class 
of the luperci, the priests who in the Luperealia, with painted faces and 
only a girdle about their loins, ran about the city striking the women 
whom they met, to which ceremony reference is made in Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Cwsar"?— A.L.M. (Oxford). 

Author Wahted.— In the Hon. Mrs. Norton’s novel “ Old Sir Douglas ” 
('commencement of chap, xi.) are these words: "... the truth of a 
beautiful saying of one now lost and gone, namely, that * God, who makes 
suoh various degrees of weakness and strength in this world of ours, 
never yet made anything so weak that it will not seek to defend what it 
loves.’” Whose saying is this? The affectionate reference to its author, 
coupled with the allusions in the preface, seems to point to Mrs. Norton’s 
sister, Helen, Lady Dulferin. One is interested in getting these sidelights 
on Diana of the Crossways.— Shargar. 

Author Wahted. —“ They build themselves Altars unto Fortune.” Is the 
above correctly quoted, and can any one say whence it comes P— E.O. 

Who is the author of the following line, and where did it appear?— 
When half the world's a bridegroom, and half the world’s a bride. 

—Nemo. 

Who wrote these lines?— 

Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me 
Were keeping starlit company, 

The mile of sweet 
Between the wheat 

From Shepperton to Varley .—Alice Hungerford. 

GENERAL. 

•)£ Cockney (also Coceheioh).— Coles’ English Dictionary (1701) gives the 
following meanings: " A child that sucks long, wantonly brought up, one 
born ana bred in London, or (as they say) within the sound of Bow bell, 
also an anoient name of the River Thames, or (as others say) the little 
brook by Turnmill Street.” What authority is there for the statement as 
to the Thames, Ac.?— H. 

Stuarts.— Is there any record available of persons living at the present 
time who are direct descendants of the Stuarts?— A.W.B. (Edinburgh). 

Answers 

8HAKESPEARE. 

The Third Earl or Southampton.— All that is known will be found in 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s ” Life of 8hakespeare,” and in an excellent and interesting 
discussion of the 8onnets in Acheson’s “ Shakespeare and the Rival Poet,” 
a book too little known.— A.Q.S. 

LITERATURE. 

^Toasts.— No. 24 of the " Tatler ” contains an explanation of the way in 
whioh this word came to mean the honouring of the “ health ” or other 
matters, proposed at dinners, by drinking to it in a glass of wine. From 
it I quote the following : “ The word, in its present sense. . . . had its rise 
from an accident at the town of Bath in the reign of King Charles the 


Second. It happened that on a public day a celebrated beauty of those 
times was in tne Cross Bath, ana one of the crowd of her admirers took 
a glass of the water in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to 
the company. There was in the place a gay fellow, half fuddled, who 
offered to jump in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would 
have the * toast ’ (alluding to the oustom of the times of drinking with a 
toast at the bottom of the glass). He was opposed in his resolution; yet 
this whim gave foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady 
we mention in our liquors, who has ever sinoe been called a * toast.’ ”— 
A.W.B. (Edinburgh). 

jk Macaronics.—Y our correspondent should consult Thierry’s “ Norman 
Conquest,” Marsh’s " Origin and History of the English Language ” 
(Lecture V.), Wright’s "Political Songs/’ In the last are some very 
remarkable verses, e.g. a " Song on the Times ” (temp. Edward II.) in 
French, Latin, and English, commencing: 

Quant horame deit parleir, videat quse verba loquatur, 

8eu covent aver, ne stultior inveniatur. 

Quando quis loquitur, bote resoun reste thereynne, 

Derisum patitur, aut Intel so shal he Wynne. 

And “ On the King’s Breaking his Confirmation of Magna Cliarta ” (temp. 
Edward II.), commencing in French and English: 

L’en puet fere et defere 
Ceo fait-il trop sovent; 

It nis nouther wel ne faire ; 

Therefore Engelond is shent. 

Nostre prinoe ae Engleterre, 

Par le consail de sa gent, 

At Westminster after the foire 
Made a gret parlement. 

La chartre fet de eyre, 

Jeo l’enteink, et bien le crey. 

It was holde to neih the fire, 

And is molten al awey. 

Marsh quotes 

Visne sohnapps, Domine? 

.Tam satis w UavKt, irovwv awtireipyfBi)p.tv, 

E*> re f cptf causal? re Ktu ingratauri jca0«6paic. 
entrap viroto b >noin. 

Nicholas Udall has some macaronios in his “ Roister Doister,” including 
Dirige. He will go darkling to his grave. 

Neque lux, neque crux, nisi solum clinke. 

Never genteman so went toward heauen I thinke. 

Russell Lowell’s " Kettelopotomaohia ” deserves attention; two charac¬ 
teristic lines are: 

Ergo hand meddlite, posoo, mique relinquite (hio) hoc job, 

Si non—knifumque enormem monstrat, spittatque tremendus. 

“ Hans Breitmann,” with his 

Gling Glang Gloria! Victoria, Victoria 1 
We’ve got tneir lager beer; 

and 

All goned afav mit de lager beer— 

A fay in die Ewigkeit 

may claim kin with the authors of your correspondent’s first verse and of 
those quoted by Marsh.—A. G. Turner. 

GENERAL. 

” Magdalene ” and “ Magdalen.”— I think I can answer the interesting 
question why the oollege in Cambridge is styled “ Magdalene ” and the 
Oxford oollege is spelt " Magdalen ” and at the same time pronounoed 
“ Maudlin.” The answer is tnat in the Cambridge form the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate form is preserved, as one would expect it would be pre¬ 
served in a place of classical learning, whereas in Oxford we use in 
speech the French and English pronunciation of the time of Edward III. 
The name of the Oxford College is always pronounoed “ Maudlin,” never 
“ Magdalen.” “ Magdalen ” is simply a pedantic etymologioal way of 
writing ” Maudlin.” " Maudlin ” represents earlier English and French 
“ Maudeleine.” For French aud from agd oompare Old French esmeraude 
from Latin smaragdus “ emerald.” Our word " maudlin,” meaning 
mawkishly sentimental, is, of course, the same word as the proper name 
“ Maudlin.”— A.L.M. (Oxford). 

TUESDAY an Unlucky Day.—A similar superstition prevails in 8wit*er- 
land (Bern), where, however, the prejudioe goeB against Wednesday. No 
weddings must take place, no journey be started upon, no important enter¬ 
prises begun, no bargains struck, on that day. The reason usually 
alleged is most absurd : Wednesday, they say, does not rank as a day, 
being called Mittwoeh, i.e. mid-week, unlike all its brothers, who are 
blessed with the name of some Teutonic or other godhead, with the word 
tag, day, at the end. Friday, on the other hand, is, with the country¬ 
folks, of whom Jeremias Gotthelf has so genially written, the favourite 
for the performance of matters matrimonial: betrothals, weddings, and 
christenings are with preference done on a Friday. On Friday, too, a 
special service is held in the church for women just up from child-bed ; 
the farmer will drive his wife, always on that occasion accompanied by 
some little girl, to the church-door, where he awaits her ooming out 
again—if he does not prefer going to have a glass of " Wadtl&nder ” at 
the next public-house.— E. Dick (Clacton). 

Hunting the Wren on St. Stephen's Day.—G eneral Vallancey says : "The 
Druids represented the wren as the king of all birds. The superstitious 
respect shown to this little bird gave offence to our first Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, and by their commands he is still hunted and killed on Christ¬ 
mas Day [in Ireland]; and on the following (St. Stephen’s day) he is 
carried about hung by the leg in the oentre of two hoops crossing each 
other at right angles, and a procession is made in every village of men. 
women, ana children singing an Irish catch importing him to be the king 
of all birds.” It would seem that the poor little bird has met with a 
soipewhat similar fate to that of Odin ana the rest of the JSsir gods, and 
has been transformed into a spirit of evil.— M.A.C. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings' worth of books. Notions have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Mr. Horace Grattan. 17 Borough High Street, Southwark, 8.E. 

Mr. .Tames H. Hartley, 89 Junction Road, N. 

Messrs. R. Grant A Son, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Moore A Co., High Road. Leyton. 
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Notes 


T his is the age of public confession, and Mr. 

J. M. Dent is quite “ up-to-date ” in telling the 
public in the pages of the “ Book Monthly ” all 
—or nearly all—about his charming reprints. 
It is startling to be told that “ in round numbers 
we sell, altogether, in the course of twelve months, 
about a quarter of a million copies of the Temple 
Shakespeare,” which number I take it includes the 
hundred thousand volumes yearly sent to America. 
It is, perhaps, only natural that the comedies should sell 
more freely than the tragedies: of the former the most 
popular two are “ Much Ado about Nothing ” and the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of the latter “ Hamlet.” 
Twenty thousand copies of the “ Paradiso ” have been 
sold, of “ Childe Harold ” a third of that number, of 
“ Cranford ” and of the “ Little Flowers of St. Francis ” 
about thirty thousand. The “ Essays of Elia ” are. how¬ 
ever, the most popular of the Temple Classics. How- 
many of these volumes have been read? 

From the same magazine and from the paper by Mrs. 
Fyvie Mayo on her memories of early days I quote the 
following account of a publisher’s quaint will: 

“ Mr. Biggs, or Bigg—the proprietor and, I under¬ 
stand, at some period the editor, of the ‘ Family Herald ’ 
—made himself a useful monument in his will. He left 
a fortune which was thought good then, though it would 
be considered paltry now, for I do not think it exceeded 
£30,000. He had no children. To his wife, with whom 
he had lived in the house above the little shop which 
had been converted into the paper’s publishing office, he 
left an annuity of £300 a year. The rest of his property 
was distributed thus: He caused everybody in his 
salaried employment in any capacity—down to the 
solitary woman servant who had discharged all the duties 
of his quiet household—to be paid a sum equal to all 
the wages they had ever received from him. His woman 
servant had been in his service for more than fifteen 
years, and even at the moderate wage of those days 
she thus secured a legacy of above £200. As she presently 
married the head printer, whose term of employment 
had been even longer, they must have had a very snug 
nest-egg. 

“ Mr. Biggs also left handsome legacies to all his lite¬ 
rary contributors—at rates proportionate to the length 
and amount of their help. These he must have reckoned 
liberally, for I recollect it was stated that a certain 
young University man who had contributed a few sets 
of verses to the ‘ Family Herald ’ received a legacy of 
£ 100 .” 

In the New York “ Bookman ” there is an interesting 
piece of Thackerayana, anent the novelist’s reference in 


the “ Roundabout Papers ” to the bitter criticism in the 
New York “ Herald ” on his lecture upon Swift. The 
•file for the year 1852 has been searched, and in the issue 



MR. MAX BEERBOHM 

[Photo. Russell Itulrr Street] 


for November 23 appears an editorial entitled " Mr. 
Thackeray and Dean Swift,” from which the following 
is an extract: 

“ Mr. Thackeray, of London ‘ Punch ’ and author of 
‘ A Book of Snobs ’ and some other work, in his first 
lecture in this country has proved himself ns great a 
literary snob as any described in his book. This writer 
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has bet'll vastly over-rated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Here, since his advent, he has been out¬ 
rageously puffed by the press, and, like Dickens, he will 
probably be courted and fawned upon by all the snobs 
of every circle. In return, when he arrives in his own 
country he will, we suppose, as the author of * American 
Notes ’ did before him, lampoon the character and insti¬ 
tutions of the American people, who afforded him their 
hospitality. He is now a ‘ chiel amang them taking notes, 
an’ faith he’ll prent ’em.’ That his descriptions of the 
men and manners and politics of our country are not 
likely to be of a friendly or kindly nature seems evident 
enough from the fact of his virulent, wholesale attack 
on the character of the illustrious Dean Swift, which 
reminds one of a living donkey kicking at a dead lion, or 
a dwarf making an onslaught on a sleeping giant.” 

Is it possible that the writer of this genial reproof had 
Irish blood in his veins? 

The same issue of the “ Bookman ” contains an article 
upon “ The Psychology of Titles ” by Frederick Taber 
Cooper, who has much to say that is to the point, as for 
example: 

“ As already said, the ideal title should fulfil a triple 
purpose. It should awaken interest; it should linger in 
the memory; and it should be a truthful and compre¬ 
hensive expression of the book’s significance. As a rule, 
the modern title does not sin in regard to the first of 
these requirements. On the contrary, it seems to have 
caught something of the flamboyant spirit of the poster 
art. It sacrifices real meaning to the desire to attract 
attention—a picturesque sequence of words, a flare of 
verbal colour. It seizes upon some unimportant aspect 
of a story, some extraneous and irrelevant episode, and 
raises it to the dignity of a Leitmotif." 

Mr. Thomas Thorp has hit upon the excellent idea of 
reprinting as picture post cards a series of old views of 
various public schools, including Eton, Christ’s Hospital, 
Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Rugby and 
Harrow, all of the year 1816. Would that all picture 
post cards were as interesting! Old boys and new should 
welcome this series, which is excellently printed in 
colours, and which opens up, as far as I am aware, a new 
field for such ventures. Mr. Thorp’s enterprise deserves 
success. 


Messrs. Bell make the interesting and welcome an¬ 
nouncement of a cheap illustrated edition of Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s “ Pepys ” in eight volumes. The whole of 
the Diary will be given, with the notes and index. 


The Committee who have charge of the scheme for 
commemorating Hugh Miller at Cromarty have, with an 
eye to the departing summer and the departing summer 
visitor, fixed the 26th of this month for the inauguration 
of the museum, free library and reading-room which are 
to form the memorial. The cost has been defrayed by 
public subscription, Mr. Carnegie doubling the sum col¬ 
lected by the local committee. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of the money has come from American admirers of 
the Cromarty stonemason-geologist. 

The powerful attraction of Oxford for scholars has 
been once again borne in upon Glasgow in a way that 
is not relished there by the decision of Professor Walter 
Raleigh to take up the chair of English Literature at 
Oxford, and this too at a salary at least £200 less than 
that which he enjoyed in the “ Empire's Second City.” 
“ The attractions that Oxford offers for the pursuit and 
advancement of the study of English literature have 


proved irresistible,” says Professor Raleigh in his letter 
of resignation, the while he likewise protests, “ I am 
sure that never again while I live shall I have the 
privilege of teaching classes comparable in number and 
excellence with the classes I have taught at Glasgow.” 
Mr. Raleigh is a London and Cambridge man. The 
Glasgow appointment is in the hands of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and much speculation is being indulged in 
regarding the probabilities of the successorship. 


The Scottish people are becoming very diligent in the 
celebration of literary centenaries, particularly of minor 
writers of prose and verse. But then Scotland has had 
many men whose writings are wanting in the more im¬ 
portant elements of permanency, and who yet served 
helpfully their own generation and some of its successors. 
Among these is John Mackay Wilson, who planned the 
" Tales of the Borders,” but did not live to see the com¬ 
pletion of even the first volume of a work that was long 
the favourite literary food of rural Scotland, and even 
now is far from forgotten. It has been claimed 
for Wilson that he is the real Father of the Kailyard. 
That is hardly a claim that is likely to raise him in the 
eyes of the moderns, but it must be said that he was a 
much more robust writer than most of those who have 
in recent years come within the scope of Mr. Henley’s 
happy appellation. 

Wilson was born on August 15, 1804, and died in 
October, 1835. But his brief life was busy enough. 
At seventeen, when a printer’s apprentice, he published 
a piece of verse entitled “ A Glance at Hindostan,” 
which sold to the really wonderful extent of over 500 
copies. Later he published at least two dramas, besides 
books of verse and essays. These, however, are now for¬ 
gotten, and only the “ Tales,” which were continued by 
his brother, remain to keep green the name of this editor 
of the '' Berwick Advertiser.” It is proposed to erect 
a memorial brass of Wilson in the parish church of 
Tweedmouth, the town where he was born and where he 
died. The cost is stated at £150, and about half of that 
sum has been already subscribed. The Rev. W. F. 
Cameron, of Tweedmouth, will be pleased to receive 
further aid towards the completion of the project. 


Bibliographical 

Y et another series of reprints is announced, this 
time by Messrs. Hutchinson, to consist of illus¬ 
trated “ Classic Novels.” Mr. John Long is 
already in the field with a somewhat similar 
series, although as yet he has given us nothing earlier in 
point of production than Thackeray’s “ Esmond.” The 
newer scheme so far as it is announced is limited to the 
work of eighteenth-century novelists and will start with 
” Tom Jones ” in two volumes, and “ Roderick Random ” 
in one. The plan appears to be excellent, that is to give 
us in handy form new issues of novels illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. It was in 1831-32 that Thomas 
Roscoe edited and Cruikshank illustrated “ The 
Novelist’s Library,” consisting of the best stories of 
Fielding and Smollett, with “ Tristram Shandy ” and 
" The Vicar of Wakefield,” and that collection seems to 
be the basis of the new one. Fielding and Smollett with 
Cruikshaiik’s plates are obtainable in Bohn’s series, but 
there should be a ready welcome for something ap¬ 
proaching a complete collection of novels illustrated by 
'' George,” and it would be the more acceptable if the 
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title were “ stretched ” to include some books less famous 
than those announced, such as the Mayhews’ most divert¬ 
ing “ Greatest Plague of Life,” William Clarke’s “ Three 
Courses and a Dessert,” and Robert Brough’s “ Life of 
Sir John Falstaff.” 

A recent writer in “ The Times ” has asked why one 


“ Hardy Country ” too well as intimately presented by 
Mr. Hardy in his novels to care to be taken about it by 
any other guide. 

Messrs. Methuen certainly hit upon an unhackneyed 
book for reprinting when they decided upon including 
in their little series of Plain and Coloured Books “ The 



THE POOL OF LONDON. J. McNEILL WHISTLER 

[Illustration from “ London as an Art City ” (Sic(fir)] 


of the many publishers of series of reprints does not give 
us a new edition of the poems and letters of Sir John 
Suckling. In echoing the “ why ? ” I may point out that 
Suckling has not been entirely neglected during recent 
years. In 1896 we had an edition of his “ Poems and 
Songs ” edited by Mr. John Gray and decorated by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts; in 1901 his " Love Poems ” were 
included in “ The Lover’s Library ” and “ The Ballad 
upon a Wedding ” formed one of the “ Flowers of Par¬ 
nassus ” booklets in the same year. “ The Poems, Plays 
and Other Remains of Sir John Suckling,” edited by 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, were published in 2 vols. in 1874, 
and as recently as 1892 a second edition “ revised ” was 
added to the unobtrusive but admirable “ Library of 
Old Authors,” and if this last-named issue is not still 
" in print ” copies of it are by no means difficult of 
obtainment from second-hand book-dealers. 

There seems to be a growing taste for “ literary 
geography ” as Mr. William Sharp terms it in his 
pleasant series of papers in the “ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex is apparently one of 
the most attractive of the places as yet mapped out in it. 
I see that Mr. Charles G. Harper—the historian and 
delineator of several famous high-roads—has written a 
book on “The Hardy Country” for early publication. 
The title by the way is not felicitous, for it might mean 
one of several things. “Thomas Hardy’s Country” 
would be more explicit. Mr. Harper has no doubt been 
restricted in his choice of a title owing to the more 
obviously good ones having been already adopted by 
Mr. B. C. A. Windle in “ The Wessex of Thomas Hardy ” 
(1901), and Mr. W. Sherren in ''The Wessex of Ro¬ 
mance” (1902). Well illustrated, such books have a 
certain attractiveness, but for my own part I like the 


Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, with an 
Account of his Campaigns in the Peninsula and in Pall 
Mall,” for the work has not, I believe, been reissued since 
the second edition which followed hard upon the original 
publication in 1815. It is written in easy-going verse, 
has no particular merits, and is only reappearing, it is 
to be presumed, for the sake of the coloured illustrations 
by Rowlandson. It may be hoped that many names 
which occur in the narrative disguised under initials 
and dashes will be filled in, as otherwise they will be 
mostly meaningless to present-day readers. The book 
is supposed to be the work of Colonel David Roberts, an 
officer who went through the Peninsular War, and who 
is not known for any other literary performance with the 
exception of a serious pamphlet on military matters. 

The late Judge William O’Connor Morris wrote a 
number of volumes on history and historical biography, 
as well as a most engaging book of reminiscences; he was 
a frequent contributor to the reviews—notably over the 
signature " An Old Whig of the School of Grattan,” and 
edited the memoirs of Gerald O’Connor. Several of his 
works find no mention in the obituary notices in the 
press. The following is. I think, a complete list: an 
essay on “ The Land System of Ireland ” (1856); 
“ Letters on the Land Question in Ireland ” (1870) ; “ The 
French Revolution and the First Empire ” (1874) : a 
pamphlet on " The Land System of Ireland ” (1888) ; 
“Great Commanders of Modern Times” (1891); 
“ Napoleon ” (1893) ; " Moltke ” (1893) : “ Memories and 
Thoughts of a Life” (1895); “Ireland, 1494-1868 ” 
(1896); “Hannibal” (1897); “Ireland. 1798-1898 ” 
(1898); “The Great Campaigns of Nelson” (1898): 
“The Campaign of 1815" (1900): and “Present Irish 
Questions ” (1901). Wai.tkk Jehuoi.d. 
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Reviews 


The Enchantress of the North 
Edinburgh and its Storv. By Oliphant Smeaton, 
illustrated by Herbert Railton and J. Ayton Syming¬ 
ton. (Dent. 21s. net.) 

There are cities which are nothing but a congeries of 
houses and public buildings, cities to which personality, 
owing to some error of situation or some fault in con¬ 
struction, is denied. Others again there are which to 
some of us assume unmistakably aspects to which we 
apply a particular anthropomorphic expression, an ex¬ 
pression, nevertheless, which for some others of us does 
not at all convey a mental picture of the abstract idea' 
at the back of the endeavour. Rome, which after 
nineteen centuries it might have been expected that 
some Christian figure would at length symbolise, we 
can still best conceive as a massive, matronly, marble- 
hewn goddess, with filleted brow: Paris and Brussels 
as laughing-eyed bacchantes whose ribands and 
draperies stream and wave as the twinkling feet thread 
ever some new and subtle maze of steps: Stamboul is, 
who can gainsay it ? an improvisatore of the bazaars, 
who in full garments and grave cross-legged posture 
recounts to us still fresh variations upon the Thousand 
Nights and a Night: London is—London; and Edin¬ 
burgh ? Edinburgh is an old Norn, a Grey Lady of 
Doom who sits majestic above the Water of Leith, and 
weaves spells for our altogether willing subjugation; 
she is, to adapt the title familiarly applied to the 
greatest of her sons, The Enchantress of the North. 

Mr. Smeaton was a venturesome man when he entered 
upon his task, for he followed in the track of many 
popular and some great writers. So that it is reasonable 
to demand from him something that if it does not tran¬ 
scend all that has preceded it shall still be recognized 
as filling a place hitherto unoccupied, a place on the 
shelf which has patiently awaited the volume allotted 
to it. In a sense he and his artist coadjutors can claim 
that their book has achieved so much. Mr. Smeaton’s 
“ Edinburgh ” is perhaps the most exhaustive and the 
most compact volume on the subject which has so far 
clothed itself in publisher’s cloth. 

This much admitted, it is impossible not to regret 
that the author did not find time or inclination so to 
marshal his material as to produce a work in which 
the sense of unity might have been more apparent. The 
difficulties are evident, but should not have proved in¬ 
surmountable. As it is, what we have is two separate 
books under one cover, a history of Edinburgh, and a 
perambulation of the city and its environs, with the 
consequence that from time to time the same informa¬ 
tion comes to us in each section. 

The commendations of which the author is lavish are 
guide-booky and out of place. For instance, how does 

it concern us that the “-Hotel and Messrs.- 

Company’s great emporium unite artistic taste in design 
with imposing architectural effect ” 1 or that the Scott 
statue “ is marvellously lifelike and true to nature ” 1 
that the mural decorations of the Medical School are 
'■ executed in a manner rarely seen in Britain, and 
attain the very highest standard of artistic excellence ” ? 
Opinions may differ as to whether the modern Gothic 
St. John’s Church is “ beautiful,” whether “ Princes 
Street is now unsurpassed in beauty by any street in 
Europe,” whether Sir Noel Paton was “ one of the most 
exquisite painters of the nineteenth century,” but in 
each case criticism was in this volume altogether un¬ 
necessary. 


More attention paid to the proof reading would have 
prevented the appearance of a number of trifling errors 
which, while they are unimportant, are irritating. 
Jeanie Deans should not figure as Dean; Dean Ramsay’s 
book is entitled “ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and 
Character,” as Mr. Smeaton prints it in one place, not 
'■ Characteristics,” as he prints it in another; an arbi¬ 
trary decision as to the spelling of the name of the wife 
of James V. might have been arrived at, and so the 
spectacle avoided of the same lady appearing on 
different pages as Magdalen, Magdalene, and Madalene ; 
Comley Bank need not have been disguised as Comely 
Bank; and we should not have read on page 276 “The 
interior is magnificently finished, with a telling-room 
adorned with magnificent columns.” 

It may be pointed out that the printing of z for y in 
a transcript from an old document or inscription is just 
as erroneous as the printing of y for th. In each in¬ 
stance the transcriber is misled by an unfamiliar form 
of the familiar letters, but a moment’s reflection should 
correct the false impression conveyed to the eye. 
Further, the expression “ specimens of tapestry used as 
arras ” is sufficiently strange. Arras was occasionally 
used as a synonym for tapestry, but never as descrip¬ 
tive of the use to which it was applied. One might as 
well speak of tapestry used as gobelins, or tapestry used 
as beauvais. 

The Latin which there has been occasion to quote has 
been either very illegibly written or very imperfectly 
corrected in proof. It is odd enough to come across 
the memorable words “ Namque erit ille mihi semper 
deus ” transformed into “ Namque erit illi, mihi semper 
deus,” but the sculptor who could spell “ blessed ” 
blissit might be permitted perhaps to spell “ ille ” illi; 
what is that comma doing there though ? And who is 
responsible for the rendering of the angelic salutation, 
in which “ Dominus tecum ” becomes “ The Lord be 
with thee ” ? 

Of the pictures it is unnecessary to say much. They 
fulfil the purpose of illustrating the text fairly 
efficiently, although the contributions of the two artists 
entirely fail to harmonise. Mr. Railton’s mannerism 
becomes more pronounced with the passage of time, and 
for those who admire it his convention is as legitimate 
as that of others. Mr. Symington’s line drawings are 
infinitely more pleasing than those reproduced in colour, 
though these again, worked as they no doubt were with 
an eye to the process by which it was intended to repro¬ 
duce them, compare favourably with the somewhat 
painful travesties of portraiture in colours which are 
interspersed. The frontispiece and the plate facing 
page 125 are awful examples of the inadequacy of the 
colour process for the reproduction of oil-paintings. In 
his drawing of the Royal Institution Mr. Symington 
has depicted a well-known dramatic critic out for a walk 
in a red overcoat. Now it is recorded on excellent 
authority that the gentleman in question uses boot 
buttons for sleeve links; but a red overcoat ? No, it is 
certain he never wore it in Edinburgh or elsewhere. 

F. Chapman. 


A Friend of “ Old Fitz" 


Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell. By 
George Cowell. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Professor Cowell was so charming as a man and so 
eminent as a scholar that one rather resents the sugges¬ 
tion that this copious biography owes its existence, or. 
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at least, will be mainly indebted for any public accept¬ 
ance it may obtain, to its subject’s acquaintance with 
Edward FitzGerald, a much older man, but his pupil 
in Persian. Yet this seems to be the case. FitzGerald, 
not Cowell, is the ruling spirit of the book. Whenever 
he speaks—and fortunately he speaks often—we are 
conscious of the advent of a commanding individuality, 
taking the first place as of right. 

Yet, the unique translation of “ Omar Khayyam ” 
apart, Cowell’s life-work was more conspicuous than Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s, and far more continuous and productive. It 
begins with a brilliancy apparently prophetic of great 
things. The youth who in his teens forsook business 
not merely for literature, but for Oriental literature; 
who began to translate Persian poetry at fifteen ; who 
was a prominent contributor to the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine ” at nineteen, and was married at twenty- 
one to a wife much older than himself, but a very 
Egeria; who shortly afterwards went steadily through 
the Cambridge course and came out in the first class, 
became a high authority in Welsh and botany, and went 
out to Calcutta as professor of history at thirty, soon 
winning the principalship of the Sanskrit College—one 
would have thought such a man destined for high 
things. The years come and go, however, and find and 
leave Cowell doing little but the ordinary work of the 
Sanskrit professorship which he had obtained at Cam¬ 
bridge. The cause may be that Cowell became too ex¬ 
clusively the professor; he may have done too much 
drudgery, written too many reviews and memoirs and 
lost the faculty for bold original work. Though he was 
an eminent Sanskrit scholar, it is to be regretted that 
his professorship, if professor he had to be, was not one 
of Persian, the language and literature of his predilec¬ 
tion. He certainly never did anything to match his fine 
essay on Persian literature, contributed to the Oxford 
Essays of 1855. 

There can be no two opinions of the charm of Cowell’s 
character. The sweetness of his temper lends interest 
to many otherwise ordinary letters. A deficiency in 
graphic power is nevertheless to be regretted. We 
learn enough of Cowell’s pursuits and interests, but have 
no clear vision of Cowell at work. The charm resides 
in the general impression of goodness and universal 
kindness, the aroma of a fragrant soul. It cannot be 
said that the biographer’s execution of his task evinces 
any special literary qualifications, but much allowance 
may be claimed by one who, conscious of insufficiency, 
has nevertheless addressed himself to the task lest it 
should fail to be performed at all. “ No one of his 
Cambridge friends could be found with sufficient leisure 
to enter upon the arduous duty of collecting materials 
for such a book. All agreed that the life should be 
written, and, little qualified as I was for the task, I 
determined to undertake it rather than that the many 
interesting letters which I knew had been treasured, 
and the valuable lessons of the life should pass all too 
quickly into oblivion. The work has not been light, 
but it has been truly a labour of love.” This disarms 
criticism, but does not excuse the printer’s negligence 
which has perpetrated, and the author’s negligence 
which has passed, so many discreditable misprints: 
“ Alando ” for •“ Orlando ” ; “ Golden Slipper ” for 

“ Golden Supper ” ; “ Dingaru ” for “ Dingaan ” : 

" Cory ” for “ Cary,” are instances. 

In his mention of a passage in the Odes of Horace, 
I. 23, 5, which he quotes twice, Cowell does not notice 
the brilliant emendation independently made by 
Bentley and Salmasius of vepris for vitis or veris. 

R. Garnett. 


Portraits 

Rembrandt. By Elizabeth A. Sharp. Vandyck. 

By M. G. Smallwood. (Little Books on Art. 

Methuen. 2s. 6d. each net.) 

Whistler. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell’s Miniature 

Series of Painters. Is. net.) 

We give our photographs to our friends for much the 
same reason that the living erect tombstones to the 
memory of the dead; in this world of mutability there is 
always the fear of forgetting and of being forgotten. It 
was this same horror of extinction which led to the rise 
of the art of portrait painting. In Italy a rich noble 
would commission a celebrated painter to design a fresco 
in a church, with the stipulation that the donor’s portrait 
should appear in the scheme. In Holland, “ with the 
rise of the burgher to predominance came the desire for 
commemorating notable men of the city, prominent 
guilds and corporations.” In England it was left to 
such men as Watts and Whistler to show that portrait 
painting has for its object something more than a 
pandering to the pride of ancestry. 

All the great portrait painters of the world fulfil one 
mission. Through the medium of their art they reveal 
the Universal in the Individual. And so the Burgo¬ 
master in his robes of office, the King in regal attire, the 
Knight clad in armour, and My Lady in her choicest 
gown become immortals. Why ? Because they wished 
to be remembered 1 Not at all. Who cares now for 
their names ? It is only because such artists as 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, and Whistler have used them for 
models, as a medium for the expression of eternal truths 
and the revelation of the Universal Will, that they are 
with us always. It is of course interesting to study the 
way in which the Force which creates artistic expression 
manifests itself in its chosen sons of genius. 

In the Rembrandt monograph, the author, with a 
sympathy which we feel from the outset, gives us a 
portrait of the master which is no mere imitation, but a 
veritable interpretation. She focuses the attention on 
the great painter himself; shows us Rembrandt the 
expert craftsman, the exponent of the science of chiar¬ 
oscuro, the inspired colourist, and with a rare generosity 
she slurs over the man’s follies because he was no 
ordinary mortal. The historical introduction to this 
little book, and the summary at the end thereof, form a 
fit setting to the powerful treatment of the subject- 
matter. 

“ An unexpectedness and a happy absence of the fault 
of monotony ” characterise the Vandyck monograph, no 
less than they make famous the portraits of that great 
artist. Both these “ Little Books on Art ” contain many 
excellent reproductions of the masters’ best known works. 

Modern art draws its inspiration from classic forms 
unfettered by classic conventions, as Wagner has de¬ 
monstrated in “ The Meistersinger,” and in her study of 
Whistler Mrs. Arthur Bell is most interesting when she 
is proving that he is no unworthy successor to 
Rembrandt. Both men have left us an autobiography 
in their own portraits, and in a comparison of their in¬ 
dividuality as revealed therein, and expressed in all 
their work, it is easy to understand the attitude of the 
critic who said that “ the older master is conservative 
and mannered, the modern master, respecting all the 
great art of the past, is gracious, sensitive, perfectly 
free.” 

In judging the illustrations to this little book it 
should be taken into consideration that the camera 
naturally finds some difficulty in seeing Whistler as 
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we see him—as his admirers would wish to see him in 
the reproduction of his masterpieces. 

Edith A. Browne. 

France and Morocco 

The Truth about Morocco. By M. Aflalo. (Lane. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

U nder the somewhat hackneyed and hardly appropriate 
title of “ The Truth about Morocco ” Mr. Moses Aflalo 
has very ably stated the case of British commerce 
against the recent agreement with France allowing that 
Power a free hand in Morocco. Introducing it in a 
preface after his inimitable style, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham leads the reader to expect great things from 
the author's being a native of Morocco, such as an 
inner view of things Moorish, or some side-light on the 
workings of the Oriental mind, so difficult for us West¬ 
erners to fathom. But the “ unit of the Hallelujah 
Band of swinked tourists,” as the “ ynworthy preface- 
monger ”—quoting his words again—styles himself, 
who. '* like the author, loves the country, and would 
wisli to see it work out its own damnation after the 
fashion that best pleases it,” has doomed us, like him¬ 
self, to disappointment. The most valuable portion is 
a recapitulation of the treaty and other agreements 
under which we abstained from interference in the occu¬ 
pation by France of Algiers, Tunis and Madagascar, 
showing how in each case we were hoodwinked. 

The information about Morocco implied by the title 
is neither abundant nor new. The object of the volume 
is stated in the sixth chapter—which contains the gist 
of the book—to be that of “ opening the eyes of the 
people of this country to the value, present and poten¬ 
tial, of the Empire of Morocco,” but the re-statement 
of familiar facts illustrative of this value, which might 
have been compiled at the British Museum, are over¬ 
shadowed by the political argument, and there is 
nothing first-hand or dependent on a personal acquaint¬ 
ance with Morocco. The author’s local knowledge does 
not. however, include Egypt, or he would not have 
described the conditions there as quite like those in 
Morocco. What is related of the mistaken policy once 
followed by France in Algeria is true enough, but it is 
not true that the French are apathetic regarding in¬ 
vasions of locusts, for in 1892 the reviewer published 
in a Tangier paper photographs which he had himself 
taken of the officially organised conflict with those pests, 
and it was then that the Moorish Government took steps 
to destroy them, not, as here stated, after the death of 
the late Sultan. Nor is the author’s geographical know¬ 
ledge a strong point, for ha tells of a “ sultanate of 
Adrar ” not generally known to exist, though a few 
pages later that fertile peninsula in the Sahara is de¬ 
scribed as having been " appropriated by France ”— 
another piece of news. Cape Bojador, moreover, 
“ behind ” which it lies, ten days’ steam from England, 
is alluded to as “ almost within sight of the British 
Channel," and with such eyes Mr. Aflalo ought to 
know! 

An ingenious suggestion is made regarding the 
Sahara, that as it “ was once a sea, and all nations claim 
equal rights to navigate all seas: the fact of its waters 
having evaporated, and its sandy bed being exposed, 
should make no difference. It should remain the neutral 
highway." Excellent ! But easier said than done. One 
of the neatest things in the book is a propns the recent 
French occupation of Tuat and Figig, France being 
described as “ champion of the back door,” as Britain 
is of the " open door.” But to those who know how 


Moorish officials are made to disgorge their ill-gotten 
wealth, alive or dead, and remember the demolition 
of the late Regent’s property in search of treasure, how 
delicious it is to read calmly of " his large fortune re¬ 
verting to the State ” ! 

But Mr. Aflalo is a good advocate, though he has not 
increased the authority with which he writes by posing 
as the holder of an unspecified official post during the 
late reign, and of a Spanish Catholic Order, or by 
publishing facsimiles of unimportant letters from late 
Wazeers. As a native of Morocco, though long resident 
here—presumably naturalised—and as unofficial com¬ 
mercial agent for the late Wazeer Regent, Ben Musa. 
Mr. Aflalo possesses undoubted qualifications to speak 
as he does. 

Minor errors of detail and composition might be 
criticised, but they do not diminish the undisputed 
value of this work for the politician, and if Mr. Aflalo 
is alone responsible for its compilation, he is a cleverer 
man than was hitherto supposed by his most ardent 
admirers, or even his reviewer, 

Budgett Meakin. 

The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 

the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. With a 

Memoir by Jean Reville and a Note by Madame 

Sabatier. Theological Translation Library, Vol. XVI. 

(Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 

There is something in the aspect of this book that is 
encouraging. It is helpful to have issues clearly 
opposed, as in the clear dichotomy of its title. And the 
internal arrangement develops in logical order the plan 
its title indicates. The religions of authority are the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant bodies, 
which latter are regarded as one in respect of their 
fundamental principle. The voice of authority in the 
one is the voice of the Papacy, as summing up, and 
from time to time developing, the accumulated deposi¬ 
tion fidei; the other rests on the Bible as the revealed 
Word of God. Thus they have in common the notion of 
an external divine revelation, “ consisting in a doctrine 
or an institution decreed by God and supernaturally 
communicated to men as an external law to command 
the intelligence and the will.” The Holy Spirit was for 
the one party incarnate in the Church; for the other, 
was for ever expressed in the written word. To 
Sabatier, Huguenot though he was by birth and tradi¬ 
tion, the Church, because it is a social organism—alive, 
flexible, capable of adaptation to ever-changing circum¬ 
stance—has an enduring superiority. Its grandeur, 
though he believes himself to have shown that its dog¬ 
matic and religious claims are fictions and legends, 
impresses his imagination. Whereas, the Protestant 
dogma of the infallibility of the Bible “ is not only in¬ 
conceivable to thought—it is also useless in fact.” 

This, of course, prepares the way for the exposition 
of that Religion of the Spirit which to him is the true 
essence of Christianity. Needless perhaps to say, the 
story of the Gospels is understood in a naturalistic sense, 
and the Redeemer is but the first of the sons of men. 
His revelation is a revelation of the relation of “ piety ” : 
“ and we are perfect Christians just so far as the 
personal piety of Jesus, the sense of divine sonship. is 
reproduced in us.” Here, we are assured, there is no 
room for the duty of submission to any exterior 
authority whatever. (The point will not be granted as 
self-evident by any one familiar with the lives of the 
Saints.) The promise of the “ Spirit ” upon which as 
upon a charter the Catholic Church bases its claim to 
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authority was a promise to all and sundry who, follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the Master, should approach the 
Supreme Father in a spirit of sonship like to His. The 


world. The author has been more successful with her sketches 
of the two women alone on the farm, devoted friends and 
comrades, than with the masculine element of the book. The 
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transference of it to the heads of a body corporate was 
an act of mere pusillanimity. And co-ordinate with this 
was the elevation of this “ immanent influence of the 
living God ” into the empyrean of the Trinity, where it 
became a transcendental entity needing, vuce the other 
two divine persons, a mediating organ by which to be 
revealed and made active. 

We are sure that there is much in these pages (in 
spite of too many Gallicisms well translated) that will 
win for them among English Protestants a sympathetic 
reception. Catholics, on the other hand, who are 
familiar with the history of their Church, are not likely 
to be greatly troubled by an attack which depends for 
its force mainly upon the point of view from which an 
individual regards the known facts of history. 


Fiction 

A NOVEMBER CRY. By Frances G. Burmester. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) The scene of this story is an Essex farming 
village and the two women round whom the interest centres 
are amateur farmers. But Rebecca Keane is not content 
with being an amateur farmer; she wishes to become a 
novelist also. The fortunes of Rebecca are strangely inter¬ 
mingled with that of her novel, which, after various adven¬ 
tures, at last finds a publisher. The author’s conception of 
the ways of publishers is, to say the least of it, curious. 
The procedure taken by a certain firm of publishers, which 
by inference is a very well-known one, with regard to 
Rebecca’s novel is so extraordinary as to sound ridiculous to 
any one who has the smallest knowledge of the publishing 


lover of Rebecca is not so firmly drawn as Rebecca herself; 
he is, indeed, rather a shadowy personage. Also, the author 
has not sufficiently worked up the dramatic moments of the 
novel. They are evidently meant to be exciting, but actually 
they fall flat. The reader is never roused to any excitement; 
a mild interest is all that the story arouses. Even the 
village tragedy of the two brothers and Thirza is uncon¬ 
vincing. The slightest of plots, not distinguished in the 
writing. 

THE CORNER-STONE. By David Lyall. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) David Lyall is at home in the description of 
Scotch scenery and the delineation of Scotch character at its 
best and at its worst. No more true and charming word- 
picture of Edinburgh Castle have we read than this. We 
have seen it just so : “. . . on the Castle Hill, where the grim 
grey battlements stood out among the rolling billows of the 
mist, looking like a mirage fortress hung high in mid-air, 
distant and inaccessible and alluring as the storm-clouds 
themselves.” And so through the book we follow the thread 
of an interesting story about the streets of the beautiful 
city of the North, so truly a city of enchantment, and across 
the Forth to the fair slopes of the Pentland Hills. There 
is power as well as pathos in the scenes of poverty through 
which Agnes and Janet Keith pass before their brother comes 
to their aid with his ill-gotten fortune. Agnes is one of the 
sweetest and truest women we have met in the pages of a 
book for some time. The Arjbuckle family also command 
attention and admiration for the exceedingly clever way in 
which the unhappy household is drawn. The terrible old 
law lord, who dies as unregenerate as he lived, leaving no 
tender or loving memory behind him, is a worse sinner than 
Sandy Keith, whose one lapse from honesty was prompted 
by love of his children and the intense desire to redeem 
his old home, with its curious, danger-warning, corner-stone, 
which gives the book ils title. 
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CAPTAIN FORTUNE. By H. B. Marriott-Watson. 
(Methuen, 6s.) The latter-day historical romance could 
hardly exist but for that useful interlude played by the 
Royalist and Roundhead parties. And now once again good 
King Charles paces, careworn and deserted, the ramparts of 
Oxford, waiting for that messenger whose daring and 
resourcefulness shall enable him to pierce the Parliamentary 
lines; and again that messenger is forthcoming whose 
methods and extraordinary perspicacity rival the skill which 
one dimly associates with Maskelyne and Cook. And again, 
a maiden is found willing to devote her fortune to her way¬ 
ward sovereign, and her life to precarious adventure. To 
her it seems child’s play to penetrate a hostile country; to 
ride horseback for days and days; to ford rivers; run from 
knaves and defy varlets. And what shall be said of the 
charger and the-henchman who never falter in strength or 
cunning ? But Hamlet himself, standing in Ophelia's grave, 
could pile up no greater pictures for the imagination than 
does this Captain Fortune. This gallant’s adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes have scarcely been equalled in history. 
The reader is lost in admiration for his personal bravery 
and foresight. Well may we envy the vitality of those 
giants of early days. Then, surely, there was no talk of 
physical degeneracy. The men needed no impetus to be up 
and doing; and the women encouraged them to fulfil any 
and every Gargantuan boast. 

A TASTE OF QUALITY. By E. S. Rorison. (Long, 6s.) 
It is difficult to be even courteous to a book of this sort, 
which is just a farrago of inept platitudinous nonsense. The 
author has evidently made a study of the works of Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, but, instead of wit, talent, grace, and 
charm, she gives us an impossible story without head or 
tail, of a peculiarly ill-mannered Irish family, who one and 
all use inappropriate slang in the wrong places and talk 
ill-spelled French inopportunely. No family in heaven or 
on earth, or in Ireland, ever spoke like this. The tale is 
full of loose ends, nothing dovetails, nobody does anything 
in particular, and at the end of three hundred and nineteen 
pages one is none the wiser than at the beginning. How 
such books get themselves written is a puzzle; how they get 
themselves published is a mystery. 


Short Notices 

HAKLUYT’S PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS. Vols. 
VII. and VIII. (MacLehose, 12s.) We have now received 
the seventh and eighth volumes of the twelve which are to 
complete this fine reprint. So far we have had little enough 
of Drake or of Hawkins, their voyages; but Hakluyt cared 
little to present his histories in chronological order; he set 
them as he found them. These two volumes—with a cast 
back here and there to the thirteenth century—deal mainly 
with the great expeditions of the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century; an epoch in some respects the most memorable of 
all. For, not only are the deeds related on a greater and 
more striking scale, but the language of their relation is 
statelier and more ample. Here is Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
story of the last fight of the "Revenge,” together with 
Linschoten the Dutchman’s account of the sequel of that 
mad and noble fight. Linschoten was at Terceira when the 
Spanish fleet put in for repairs, after the little “ Revenge ” 
had dealt with them for some twelve disastrous hours. Here, 
too, we have the translations of the chronicles of the French¬ 
men's travels in North America and the Islands; of the deeds 
of Jacques Cartier of Saint Malo, of Sir John Francis de la 
Roche, of M. Roberval, of M. Rene I.audonniere, and of 
Captain Ribault, done into most excellent English prose. 
Some of us, perhaps, may write as well to-day; few, indeed, 
may write better. Rather do we look back upon a time, 
undebased by cheap journalism and the wholesale novel trade, 
when high and simple thought and valiant action found a 
natural and fine expression; when none talked of style, 
because matter and manner were one. “ Here and here hath 
England helped ” us—here, at least, you shall find the 


Englishman at his adventurous best, seafaring and warfaring 
and colonising; merchant ships defeating Spanish galleys in 
the Straits—the “ Centurion ” beating five of them; Sir John 
Burroughs taking the " Santa Clara,” “ 600 tunnes,” and 
the “ Madre de Dios, "1,600 tunnes,” the greatest ship 
afloat, drawing thirty-one feet of water (more than a battle¬ 
ship to-day)—" farre beyond the mould of the biggest 
shipping used among us either for war or receit ” ; of the 
tenacious endeavours to find the North-West Passage by 
Martin Frobisher and John Davis the Navigator, together 
with sundry learned discourses proving, to theoretical 
certainty, that the Passage existed; the voyages to New¬ 
foundland of Mr. Hore and divers other gentlemen, and of 
Sir Humfrey Gilbert; the North-West voyages of Chris¬ 
topher Carlile, Charles Leigh, and Sir Richard Grenvile; 
and, finally, the whole history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
establishment of Virginia, together with an admirable 
account of that new land of promise and its friendly, 
stalwart savages. 

A FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH BIBLICAL 
VERSION. Edited by Anna C. Paues, Fellow of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press, 10s. net.) 
To students of Middle English the version presented in these 
pages is a gift of value. It exists in five manuscripts, of 
which that preserved in the library of Selwyn College is 
the best and forms the basis of the present reprint. It is 
partly Southern in dialect, partly Midland with an inter¬ 
mixture of Southern, and partly Northern Midland. The 
nucleus of the original composition consisted, thinks the 
present editor, of the Prologue, followed by the Epistles of 
James, Peter and Paul, together with 1 John. To these 
are added a fragment of Matthew and of the Acts, and some 
of the remaining epistles. The portion that is of the most 
novel interest is the prologue. After a brief account of the 
creation and fall of man, and of the flood, the narrative 
assumes the form of a dialogue between a monk and nun 
on the one hand and on the other a learned superior, 
whom they entreat for the love of Christ to instruct them in 
what is needful for the good of their souls. It is likely that 
the work was undertaken at a time when such a work as 
the “ Ancren Riwle ” was written for three sisters who 
became anchoresses, particularly for the benefit of religious 
women, to whom Latin was little known and for whom 
French was already ceasing to be a living tongue. The 
present edition is enriched with a very complete critical 
introduction, in which the shades of dialect are carefully 
differentiated. The text is accompanied by notes that give 
evidence of the careful pains with which the MSS. have 
been collated, while peculiarities of rendering, omissions, 
embodied glosses, and the like are pointed out in notes at 
the end of the volume, which also contains a sufficient 
glossary. 


Guide Books and Others 

This is the harvest-time of the publishers of guide books 
and works of topography. Very welcome is the new issue 
of the HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND (nineteenth 
edition), known to us in past years as “ Murray’s ” (Stan¬ 
ford, 10s.). It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date in every way, and to a certain and necessary extent 
remodelled. The maps are particularly good. The traveller 
provided with this handbook will surely say, “ Having used 
this one, I will use no other.”-- Mrs. Steuart Erskine is the 
author of LONDON AS AN ART CITY (Siegle, Is. 6d. and 
2 s. 6d.), a slender introduction to an interesting and neglected 
side of London. Without entering into detailed criticism, 
we may note Mrs. Erskine’s amusing patronage of Wren, 
whom she gently pats on the back ; the rather cryptic refe¬ 
rence to Horace Walpole; the renaming of Westminster as 
Westminster College; we are told that Ashburnham House is 
"a recreation room”; that “Twelfth Night” was acted on 
the dais opposite the screen in Middle Temple Hall; and 
then “ Lord ” Bacon is mentioned. In short, the book 
is not bad, but it might have been made much better and 
much more useful. The illustrations are curiously mixed in 
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choice and quality. The volume is not worthy of the excel¬ 
lent series in which it appears.—Old Etonians, present 
Etonians, and the world of old boys at large will welcome 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE BUILDINGS OF 
ETON COLLEGE, by Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh (Spottis- 
woode & Co., Is. net); full of information and admirably 
illustrated. Play and work, the past and the present, are all 
here in compact form and accurate. A capital little book. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Mr. Heinemann has commenced well the publication of 
his Favourite Classics with four volumes of Shakespeare— 
TWELFTH NIGHT, HAMLET, RICHARD III., and 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (6d. each net). The 
pretty little volumes are strongly and tastefully bound in 
cloth, are illustrated with interesting theatrical portraits of 
famous actors of old days, and have introductions from the 
scholarly and accomplished pen of Mr. George Braudes. It 
is pleasant to find a publisher turning philanthropist; for 
can Mr. Heinemann produce such fine little books for less 
than, say, double the price he charges for them ? A word 
of advice, however: Will the publisher quickly give us in 
equally charming form the works of other authors, for the 
public do not like ton jours Shakespeare?—In his Smaller 
Classics Mr. Grant Richards sends me FitzGerald’s OMAR 
and Mr. Norman Gale’s A COUNTRY MUSE (a selection) 
(6d. and Is. net). Delightful little volumes, cooling and 
soothing this hot summer time. From the same publisher I 
receive, in the World’s Clasics—a series too well known to 
call for further praise—Carlyle’s HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP and Holmes’ AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK¬ 
FAST TABLE (Is. net each). How many there are who 
delight in this latter book, which—sad to confess—I have 
not the ability to appreciate. It has always seemed to me a 
trifle thin or a thin trifle—Lamb and water. I like my Lamb 
pure and simple.—Then, in the Temple Classics, Words¬ 
worth’s EXCURSION (Is. 6d. and 2s.), beautifully gotten 
up, as this series always is. So, as the days go by, pleasant 
reprint after pleasant reprint is put upon the table; the 
best fare at prices suited to the humblest bookman’s pocket. 
For hors d’ceuvre, Holmes; for joints, Shakespeare, Words¬ 
worth, Carlyle; for sweets, FitzGerald and Gale. Is not that 
a dainty feast ? And all for the price many a man pays for 
a bad dinner. Truly it is cheaper to feed the brain than the 
body nowadays. Thank you, Messieurs the Publishers; may 
you thrive and grow fat and continue to reprint. 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. will shortly publish a 
little book entitled “ Bird Notes from the Nile,” which will 
be found most interesting to all who visit Egypt. Many 
scientific and valuable works have been published on the 
ornithology of this country, but the ordinary traveller will 
find it impossible to carry these in his necessarily limited 
library. Lady William Cecil, who is the writer, is a true 
lover of birds, and describes their habits from personal 
observation. The volume treats the subject in a popular 
way, whilst the appendix gives a complete list of all the birds, 
and wherever possible the colloquial Arabic equivalent is 
added.—Mr. Roswell Field, whose “ Bondage and Ballinger ” 
last year made his work so well known, is busy upon 
a new story cf New England life called "Little Miss 
Dee.” It Wfll be published by Messrs. Fleming H. 
Revell.—-A book on Henry Ward Beecher, entitled “A 
Treasury of Illustration,” will be issued very shortly by 
Messrs. Revell. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis has written the 
introduction.—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in prepara¬ 
tion a new series of standard fiction, under the title of 
Classic Novels. The first volume, which will be ready 
shortly, is “ The Adventures of Roderick Random,” by 
Tobias Smollett, to be followed by “ Tom Jones,” by Fielding, 
and other novels by these two master craftsmen, and also 
by Sterne, Goldsmith, Le Sage, Ac. Each volume will be 
well and clearly printed from a new fount of type, never 


before used, on special paper, and will contain several full- 
page illustrations by George Cruikshank.—" More Popular 
Fallacies” is a work by an anonymous writer who signs 
himself “Quillet,” which is to be published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock very shortly. It will contain a series of critical essays 
founded on certain proverbs.—Major Evans-Gordon, M.P., 
late of the Indian Staff Corps, who has already won a 
literary reputation as the author of “ The Alien Immigrant,” 
has written a very interesting work on the all-important 
question of the recent Army reforms. In this book he treats 
of a national danger--the fact that the military heads of 
the Army are, under the new scheme, drawn, into the arena 
of party politics and exposed to all the political temptations 
of the hour. The book will be published by Messrs. Con¬ 
stable & Co.—Messrs. G. Philip & Son are about to issue a 
new and exhaustive work on the Alhambra at Granada, by 
Mr. Albert F. Calvert, author of “ Impressions of Spain,” 
" The Exploration of Australia,” &c. The volume will con¬ 
tain eighty full-page plates in colours, and upwards of 250 
black-and-white illustrations. 


New Books Received 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Xiettres 

Burgoyne, F. J. (edited), Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an 
Elizabethan Manuscript preserved at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland 
(Longmans), 4/4/0 net. 

Shatwell, W., Collection of Poems (Gay & Bird). 

History and Biography 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, Hobbes (Maomillan), 2/0 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Farrer, R. J., The Garden of Asia : Impressions from Japan (Methuen), 6/0. 

Art 

Raphael (Newnes), 3/6 net. 

Science and Philosophy. 

Lamb, Captain G., Specificity of Antivenomous Sera (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office). 

Bducatlonal 

Vincent, J. M., Switzerland at the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press). 

George. H. B., A Historical Geography of the British Empire (Methuen), 
3/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Report of the City of Westminster Public Libraries Committee, 1903-4 
(Wightman). 

The Public Schools in 1816: Pictorial Postcards (Thorp). 

Gus Dirks’ Drawings and C. D. Gibson’s Heads: Pictorial Postcards (Hen¬ 
derson), 0/6 per packet. 

Hibbert, J., Monimenta: Remains in Prose and Verse (privately printed). 

De Marks, R., The Congo (Brussels: Lebkgue). 

Reports of the Mashonaland Railway Company, Limited, and the Rhodesia 
Railways, Limited. 

B.P.C.K. Publications 

Ibo : Book of Common Prayer (2/4) and Hymns (1/0). 

Ibo Reader, I. and II. (0/3). 

Luganda: The Gospel of St. Luke, with Commentary (1/6). 

Swahili: Arithmetic (0/6) and Arithmetic-Answers (0/8). 

Yalunka: Primer of the Yalunka Language, Part I. (0/2). 

Plctlon 

Chesney, W., “The Mystery of a Bungalow" (Methuen), 6/0; Hockipg, J., 
“ The Coming of the King ” (Ward, Lock), 3/6. 

Beprlnts and Hew Bdltlons 

Morier. J., Hajji Baba (Blackie), 2/6. 

Poems by William Cowper (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Poems by Robert Herrick (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Eliot, George, Scenes from Clerical Life (Blackie), 2/6. 

Tollemaehe, Beatrix L. (translated), Diderot's Thoughts on Art and Style 
(Rivington), 3/6. 

Keble, J., The Christian Year (Astolat Press), 3/0 net. 

Scott. Michael, The Cruise of the Midge (Routledge), 2/0. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny Newcome, by an Officer (Methuen), 
3/6 net. 

Eardley-Wilmot. Captain Sir S.. Our Navy (Low, Marston). 

Bradshaw's Dictionary of Bathing Places, Ac. (Kegan Paul). 

We Catholics, Bishops, Priests, and People, by One of Them (Kegan Paul), 
0, 6 net. 

Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, Helbeck of Bannisdale (Newnks). 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“ American Historical Review," “ Bookman," “ American Bookman,” 
“ Art Workers’ Quarterly," “ Book Monthly," “ Lippinoott's," “ Archi¬ 
tectural Review," “Nautical Magazine, ,r “Geographical Journal," 
Bible Society’s “ Monthly Reporter ” and “ Gleanings," “ Animals' 
Friend." “The Greyfriar." "Collector's Magazine," “Indian Maga¬ 
zine," “ The Book Lover.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Mr. Francis Edwards iGrueral), 83 Hiirh Street, Marylebone, W. ; Mr. 
William Downing ("Chaucer* Head Library Birmingham. 
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Egomet 


S ome years ago I was staying for a night at a small 
country inn, and, tired with a long day’s walk¬ 
ing, went to bed soon after nine of the clock. 
I fancy I must have been over-weary, for, 
though my body ached with fatigue, I could not sleep. 
At last, in despair, I relit the candle, and almost without 
hope looked round the small bedchamber for a book. 
I espied one lying on the dressing-table, fetched it, and 
began to read. It was an old-fashioned novel: its title 
I have forgotten, so have I the name of its author. At 
the time the story did not interest me, and, sleepiness 
overpowering me, I laid down the book, blew out my 
light, and soon fell into a slumber. I left the inn early 
the next morning. 

It was months after, that, lying again awake in my 
own chamber, I recalled that night in the country inn, 
and recalled too with surprising vividness the incidents 
and the characters of the story I had then commenced 
to read. And now I became possessed with a strong 
desire to finish my reading of the tale and to learn its 
catastrophe. For days this desire haunted me : I even 
went to the length of writing to the host of the inn for 
the name of the book; but I did not receive any answer 
from him. “ He is a churl, without the heart of a 
lover of books,” I said. But I did him wrong, for he 
was dead, the inn had changed hands, and the book— 
I found, on inquiry—had vanished. I remembered so 
distinctly the portion I had read of the tale, but its 
name or its author I could not recall. 

The tale dealt with one Christopher Single, who, in 
the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria, was a 
writer of books, a poet and a novelist. He made for 
himself a considerable name and a sufficient income. 
He was unmarried, young, handsome. I remember that 
as I read of him I judged him to be somewhat of a prig. 
The interesting point of the tale was this: that Chris¬ 
topher felt assured that he would soon write himself 
out, that the fountain of his inspiration would soon 
run dry and that then he would find himself sans repu¬ 
tation and sans income. He decided in his somewhat 


mean mind that he must marry some woman of wealth, 
and counted upon his reputation to enable him to do so. 
Fate favoured him. A city widow, endowed with many 
full money-bags, fell passionately in love with the hand¬ 
some young poet and writer of romantic fiction; but, 
alas, fate will play pranks. At the same time the poet 
fell before the charms of the widow’s penniless but beau¬ 
tiful niece. There, as far as I am concerned, the story 
ends. 

Did he marry the widow, I ask myself, or the penni¬ 
less niece ? Or, better still, did the widow, out of her 
great love for the poet, endow his beloved with a portion 
of her wealth and make a will in her favour ? Did the 

niece love the poet ? Did-? But there, conjectures 

are endless and futile. I have asked many friends if 
they have read any such tale, but no one of them has 
done so. I pick up snuffy old novels at the bookstalls 
and peer into them, hoping to meet again with Christo¬ 
pher, his widow and his love; but they fly before me 
and will not meet me. I strive to forget these wretched 
beings; they were absurd in the book, utterly, hope¬ 
lessly unhuman; but they haunt me, will not leave me in 
peace. I have grown absolutely to hate them, yet I 
cannot get rid of this absurd desire to know what 
became of them—what the author did with his ridicu¬ 
lous puppets. Shall I ever know ? 


Is it not wicked that a man’s brain should play him 
such a fantastic trick? Many minutes of valuable time 
have I squandered over this book that I read that 
night when I could not slumber. Better would it have 
been for me had I lain awake all the long night than 
that I should have stuffed my poor memory with these 
tiresome phantoms. Shall I ever meet them again ? 
Devoutly do I hope so. I will lay to rest, then, these 
perturbed spirits and forget them for ever. Even a 
lover of books has his trials. 

E. G. O. 

[Apology: I meant “sedulous ape,” but did not note that 
it was “ assiduous ape ” that I wrote last week.—E. G. O.] 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

XII.—Acquired Characters 


T he readers of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” have 
lately been assured by a correspondent who con¬ 
tributes to a discussion on the teaching of the 
evolution theory in schools that “ no one now 
holds the Darwinism of Darwin.” It is therefore evident 
that the teaching of the theory may well prove to be by 
no means a work of supererogation. 

The word Darwinismus is widely used on the Con¬ 
tinent, and its English equivalent is familiar here: but 
there are serious objections to its use. It cannot be 
taken as a synonym for organic evolution, since the 
origin of species by natural processes had frequently 
been suggested before Darwin’s birth. The only other 
meaning the word can bear is the doctrine of the origin 
of species by natural selection , which Darwin brought 
into so much and so necessary prominence. This use of 
the term is not only illegitimate but quite unfair to 
Darwin, who was one of the broadest minded of men and 


had not a trace of the dogmatist in his composition. 
Darwin expressly asserted that he attributed to the in¬ 
heritance of acquired characters an important share in 
the origin of man. He dealt with it at no length, for 
the excellent reasons that the principle had already been 
enunciated by Lamarck, and that Darwin himself had 
his hands full in elucidating his own contribution to the 
discussion. 

So much by way of clearing the air. In this brief 
series of brief papers one cannot discuss all the new and 
fruitful ideas and discoveries which men owe to Spencer 
the biologist: such universally accepted discoveries as 
those relating to the natural limitations of cell-size, the 
antagonism between individuation and genesis, the evo¬ 
lution of the nervous system, the differentiation of the 
senses, the “physiological unit”—which has been re¬ 
named and rediscovered by some twenty subsequent 
biologists, as Dr. Merz has shown in his great work on 
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nineteenth-century thought—and very many more, must 
be passed over in this place. 

Nor need we consider at any length the work which 
Spencer did in advocating the theory of organic evolu¬ 
tion in the ’fifties of last century. For it was not until 
Darwin’s masterpiece was published that the public 
mind was really roused. Spencer never directly reached 
public opinion. That important step has been left to 
his innumerable pupils. The rather let us concentrate 
our attention on one point, the controversy—incorrectly 
and unjustly named, as I have shown—between Dar¬ 
winism and Lamarckianism. The only possible excuse 
for these terms is their focussing the attention on two 
great names; but, as I say, they do an injustice to the 
younger thinker, if not the older too. Everyone knows 
that Professor Auguste Weismann, now happily enjoying 
his eighth decade, has taken up the cudgels for a 
“ Darwinism ” which is more than ultra-Darwinian ; and 
his school is a great and flourishing one. Weismann 
denies in toto the possibility that any character acquired 
by the parent can be transmitted to the child. To 
Darwin’s “ natural selection ” he attributes far more 
than did Darwin himself. And the pupil’s pupils have 
even outrun him. Here again time has vindicated 
Spencer—so that one begins to understand Grant Allen’s 
remark, “ the twenty-fifth century will appreciate him.” 
The echoes of his controversy with Weismann have died 
down and the inner ring of the non-scientific public is 
becoming familiar with the dogma of non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters, but Weismann himself 
has made the most significant concessions, and biologists 
are now well aware that the dogma can be no longer 
maintained. Choose your own instances and you may 
make anything ridiculous—to those who have not dis¬ 
crimination enough to appraise your method. If the belief 
of Lamarck, amplified and upheld by Spencer for decades 
against an overwhelming majority, be construed into an 
assertion that cutting off a rat’s tail will make its 
progeny tail-less, or the similarly indefensible assertion 
that the giraffe has its long neck as a result of the in¬ 
cessant stretching to which that structure has been sub¬ 
jected by its hungry ancestors, or the inane joke about 
man’s loss of his tail by virtue of his ancestors’ sitting 
upon theirs—then certainly Lamarckianism is sheer 
nonsense. But Weismannism has been reduced to just 
such blatant absurdity by some of its adherents, who deny 
that germ-cells, for instance, can be affected by the 
presence of alcohol in the body-fluids which circulate 
in the individual containing them and by which they are 
themselves nourished—or injured. Pledged to deny 
that any circumstance connected with the individual 
can in any way affect his offspring, these “ whole- 
hoggers ” are compelled simultaneously to flout fact, 
logic and probability. 

In thus stating the ultimate triumph of my hero’s 
views, far indeed be it from me to slur over or in any 
way depreciate the work of his great opponent on this 
subject. It is certainly not too much to say that 
Weismann’s influence has been incalculable. In many 
instances, where shallow people had thought a crude 
Lamarckianism adequate, Weismann has pricked the 
bubble. His doctrine of the “ continuity of the germ- 
plasm,” that most brilliant contribution to biology, has 
now been established beyond all cavil; and time has 
served to make clear the very large proportion of truth 
in his polemic against Lamarck.' But we may observe 
the great services of an all-embracing mind in correcting 
the temptation which besets every scientist to work his 
theories “ for all they are worth.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Promenade Concerts 

T he admirable Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall, which have become an integral part of 
London musical life, are not only interesting 
in themselves but give rise to thought on the 
condition of British musical entertainment in general. 
As far as concerts are concerned, the Promenades have 
given a death blow to two fallacies; they have proved 
conclusively that the engagement of “ stars ” at ruinous 
fees is not necessary to success, and they have shown that 
good music at reasonable prices is acceptable to a very 
large section of the London public. 

The programmes of the Promenades are not only ad¬ 
mirably chosen, but—and it is scarcely necessary to say 
it—are admirably carried through by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood and the Queen’s Hall orchestra—the only perma¬ 
nent orchestra in London. The question naturally rises 
to one’s lips—why should Promenade Concerts such as 
these be considered fit fare only for the summer and 
early autumn ? Would they not prove equally popular 
and equally profitable if continued throughout the year ? 
The Promenades are always very well attended ; a strik¬ 
ing contrast to most of the concerts given last season, 
when even the Richter concerts and the *' Pops ” were 
often lamentably supported—or rather not supported. 
Of course it will be answered that the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra prefer to give not higher class performances 
but higher priced during the height of the musical 
season. But are these higher priced concerts more pro¬ 
fitable than the Promenades, and could they not be 
given of an afternoon and the latter continued in the 
evening ? I have dwelt upon the commercial side of the 
question, not from choice, but because givers of concerts 
are not philanthropists and must—if the concerts are to 
continue—make those concerts pay. I wonder how 
much money was lost during the last musical season? 

Apart from all questions of £ s. d., a most desirable 
end would be obtained if the Promenade Concerts were 
to be continued the year round, for they have done much 
both to appease the already existing appetite for good 
music and to increase the number of those who enjoy 
fine performances of high-class works. Incidentally 
they have given much encouragement to the younger 
school of English composers, thanks to Mr. Wood’s 
broad-minded policy. We are told that London is un¬ 
musical ; in some ways it undoubtedly is so, in matters 
operatic for example ; but I know of no city in the world 
where there can be assembled night after night so dis¬ 
criminating and justly appreciative an audience as that 
now to be seen nightly at the Queen’s Hall. As to the 
programmes I would venture one suggestion to Mr. 
Woods, which is that he gives us a little too much for our 
money and our musical digestions. In fact, there are 
many of us who do not remain, as a rule, is undoubtedly 
half of the programme, which, however, is undoubtedly 
popular and therefore necessary. But take as example 
last Wednesday’s programme. We could well have done 
without Saint-Saens’ uninteresting fnntasie for the harp 
and the two Tchaikowsky songs: indeed, the first part of 
the concert should have ended after the “ Pathetic ” 
symphony, which on the whole was admirably played. 

If such concerts as these succeed monetarily and 
artistically in London, is it not almost certain that they 
would likewise prove popular in other large centres ? In 
Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow. Edinburgh, to name but 
a few such cities? In providing good music constantly 
and at reasonable prices lies the chief hope of our 
musical future. 
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The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—IV 

F or years past, it might almost be said for hun¬ 
dreds of years past, dramatists have strayed 
farther and farther away from the elemental 
passions of human nature, dealing with passing 
manners rather than with everlasting emotions. Why 
they should have so done, why they should continue 
so to do, it is impossible entirely to explain; but un¬ 
doubtedly the chief cause lies in the mass of tradition 
and of convention with which the stage is now 
hampered and swaddled. The characters in our 
serious plays, the actions, the emotions, all are of the 
stage, not of life. The playwright makes his puppets 
dance in time to the tune that he has called, never per¬ 
mitting them to act with any semblance of spontaneity 
or any appearance of working under the direction of 
human impulse. Where lies the cure, if cure there be ? 
It is doubtful if any help will come from the inside; 
outside influence must be brought to bear. Managers 
are not literary philanthropists, and cannot be expected, 
and should not be asked, to spend their money in experi¬ 
ments or in educating the public. The disease that has 
to be cured may be summed up as, first, the inadequate 
and infrequent representation of our dramatic classics; 
second, the poor quality of the serious plays of the 
present day; and, third, the incompetency of too many 
of our actors. To the last point I will return later on. 

The only remedy so far suggested is the founding and 
equipment of a repertoire theatre, self-supporting or 
endowed. A self-supporting repertoire theatre may at 
once be dismissed as a dream that can never be fulfilled. 
Would a repertoire theatre bring about the desired re¬ 
sult 1 Too much must not be expected of it, it will not 
raise up for us a school of noble dramatists, it will not 
suddenly endow our actors with accomplishments they 
do not already possess. What it will achieve, if care¬ 
fully and artistically carried out, is to ensure us frequent 
representations of our dramatic classics, a desirable 
thing in itself and certain to be followed by other desir¬ 
able results, for such representations will be an educa¬ 
tion to dramatists, audiences, and actors. Perhaps our 
dramatists need little education, perhaps they are over¬ 
educated, perhaps it would be better for them to stay 
away from school and to study at the knee of Dame 
Nature. But the public is sorely in need of instruc¬ 
tion ; it has been surfeited with sweets, with musical 
comedies, over-decorated productions of Shakespeare's 
plays, and the false sentiment of modern drama. At 
first, may be, the vast majority of the play-going public 
would look askance at a repertoire house, but there is 
already a considerable band of stalwart malcontents, 
who are dissatisfied with the fare offered them and 
anxious to welcome a better and more nourishing menu. 
For our actors such a theatre would provide an admir¬ 
able school. It is the bane of the theatrical profession 
that owing to long runs and short engagements variety 
of practice is a thing of the past. The old provincial 
stock companies are long dead, there are no stock com¬ 
panies in London and our actors, therefore, are for¬ 
bidden the only adequate education an actor can have— 
experience. But the principal value of the repertoire 
theatre would be the revival of our classic plays. 

Is such a theatre within the scope of practical thea¬ 
trical politics ? Students of the theatre on the Continent 
at once reply that it is. but the majority of them forget 
that such theatres have almost always evolved them¬ 


selves from small beginnings, whereas in this country 
the demand is that such an institution should be fully 
fledged before time has been given to hatch it. A 
Return, presented to the House of Lords in December, 
1903, as to financial support given from State or 
municipal funds to dramatic, operatic, or musical per¬ 
formances in foreign countries is useful in that it assists 
us to count the cost of such an undertaking and the 
difficulties that have to be overcome in its establishing. 
In Vienna there are two Court theatres, the Opera 
House, which cost half a million of pounds to build, and 
the Burg theatre, built at an expense of only £13,000; 
these two houses were erected upon public lands at the 
national expense, and when there is any deficit in the 
revenue from public support the deficiency is made good 
out of the Emperor’s Civil Jfist. In Paris there are four 
national theatres, the Opera, the Opera Comique, the 
Theatre Franyais, and the Odeon, of which only the last 
two concern us here. No rent is paid for the buildings 
occupied and a state subvention is paid to the Franyais 
of £9,600 and to the Odeon of £4,000. In return there 
are certain obligations as regards the nature of the pieces 
to be played, the prices to be charged for seats, the 
number of new plays to be produced annually, and so 
forth. Information from Germany is scanty, as the 
majority of subsidised houses receive their grants from 
the privy purses of the sovereigns. W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist—VII 

T he French student has good schools—he has en¬ 
thusiasm for his art—he lives in an atmosphere 
of enthusiasm. He does not apologise, as an 
English student would if he were found in the 
National Gallery. Not only has he the Louvre to show 
him the achievements of the old masters, as the English¬ 
man has his National Gallery, but he has the galleries 
of the Luxembourg with splendid examples of the 
moderns purchased by the Government. Here you may 
see John Sargent or Whistler or Watts or Manet or 
Steinlen or Degas each at his best. Here you see pictures 
which have made reputations. 

The whole attitude of his masters is modern: lie 
works in the spirit of his age. He sees the craftsmen of 
his day honoured by the great societies of French artists. 
He sees the black-and-white artists, the makers of the 
most vital art of the day, honoured. A man like Charles 
Keene or Aubrey Beardsley or Randolph Caldecott has 
not to die in France before the nation purchases his 
works. Phil May and Aiming Bell and the Beggarstaff 
Brothers all are considered as good artists and are as 
handsomely treated as Mr. Storey or Mr. Henry Woods 
or Mr. Val Prinsep—in France. The artist, in Paris, 
stems to be more in touch with life, with the arts 
and crafts. The manufacturers seem to seek his 
help—the streets discover his handiwork—the very 
posters on the hoardings seem to be affected by him, pay 
tribute to him. The factories seem always to have an 
artist amongst their directors. Yet I do not think the 
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French people are more artistic as a people than we are. 
They are certainly not as wealthy a people. The Scotch 
are amongst the most artistic people in the world; the 
Irish amongst the most inartistic—yet they are much of 
the same blood. No; it is simply that the French State 
encourage art at every turn and honours the artist. 
So, too, the German Government encourages music, and 
the result is almost overwhelming. In England, the 
artist at the end of his training finds himself in that 
field the solitary function of which is the painting of 
easel pictures. The manufacturers do not attempt to be 
in touch with such institutions as the Royal Academy. 
They would probably stare at you in blank astonishment 
if you suggested that an artist did anything but paint 
pictures for the annual show, that he was anything but 
the maker of things to be gazed at for a shilling, and 
that all further serious consideration of him should 
be left behind one when one passes the turnstile as 
though one had paid for a seat at a theatre. The 
Arts and Crafts, a vital movement in English art, are 
treated with contempt by the Academy. At the great 
summer show at Burlington House are no cases for 
the display of artistic jewelry or fans or the like, far 
less is there a sign of design in furniture and the 
things that go with architecture. China, one of the 
most beautiful means for the display of splendid colour, 
and the source of an opportunity for artistic achieve¬ 
ment that is with us twice or thrice a day at meals, 
is rarely appreciated until its makers are dead and 
buried. These things should all come under public 
exhibition and encouragement some time during the 
year ; and Burlington House, instead of being the annual 
morgue of mediocrity, should be the centre for the dis¬ 
play of all that is vital and beautiful in art. Here ought 
to be the very centre and inspiration of the arts. Here 
should the whole artistic body be able to give tongue to 
its ideals and its ambitions and its aims. And if the 
members of the Royal Academy only had the sense, the 
common intelligence, to see how they might raise the 
Academy to be a great and splendid institution in the 
land, they would themselves come to all the greater 
glory. 

But it is easy to criticise. I propose to show how 
these things can be done—to show how, instead of being 
ridiculous, the Royal Academy might be a power in the 
land. The eyes of the art-loving public are to-day on 
the troubles of the Chantrey Bequest; but this is only a 
small part of a far greater and more vital matter—a 
matter that deeply affects the art career of the whole 
nation. Nothing that can be done by the people as a 
whole can create genius: but it can and does create an 
artistic people. And the coming of genius is wholly 
futile if there be no public to appreciate it when it 
occurs. 


Correspondence 

Thankfulness for Good Books 

Sir,— As my inadequate “ apology ” has failed to satisfy 
E. G. O., pardon me if, in my jealous concern for the 
character of literary students, I venture to supplement it by 
quoting the exquisite liues on " the mighty minds of old ” : 

“ . . . While- I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 

Who shall dare to say that Southey’s emotions are unique, 
or even rare? Certainly not your humble correspondent, who 
shares them to the full.- Yours. Arc. 

A Student of Literature. 


The Bishop of London’s Urgent Appeal on 
Behalf of His Diocesan Boys’ Camps 

Sir, —I hope that the numerous appeals which I have 
been obliged to address to the public this summer will not 
prejudice the one which I now make on behalf of our London 

boys. 

I am writing this surrounded by 300 happy boys, some 
bathing, some playing cricket, others acting as sentry and 
guarding the camp; and all trained and invigorated by a 
week at the seaside and the healthy activities of camp life. 

These boys return to-morrow morning, to be succeeded by 
600 more, who will arrive for their week in the afternoon. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more ideal holiday 
for boys after the confinement and monotony of their work 
in London; but, although the boys all pay, according to 
their wages, towards their outing, a large sum is required for 
tents, the railway fares, and the catering for so large a 
number, and for the first time for fifteen years we are face 
to face with a serious deficit. I hope that I shall not appeal 
in vain for help for so successful and necessary a work. 

Cheques should be sent to Mr. F. Abel Blox'am, 23 North¬ 
umberland Avenue, Charing Cross.—Yours, etc. 

A. F. London. 

London Diocesan Seaside Camp for Working Lads, 

Bexhill, July 30. 


THE BY-WAYS OF BRAITHE. By Frances Powell. 
(Harper, 6s.) This is a very thorough book. One 
Vivian de Vere Braithe quarrelled with his brother Theo¬ 
dore, the head of the house, and left England to seek a home 
in America. Incidentally he took with him his brother's 
promised bride and as many valuables as he could lay his 
hands on. With the loot he purchased a large tract of land 
on the Hudson River and built himself as exact a copy as 
possible of the old Manor House in England—secret 
chambers, hidden passages, heraldic devices, and all. This 
is vastly promising as a beginning; but there is more to 
come. Not content with the old manor house, the wicked 
exile imports several good old British traditional ghosts, 
such as the galloping carriage and horses to foretell a death; 
and he imparts to his eldest born the deadly secret of the 
hidden chamber. It is clever enough fooling, and in its 
way is quite well done. We are not deceived by any attempt 
at depicting real life, but are glad to accept the author’s 
quaint version of a rather well-constructed story acted by a 
half-score of well-drawn, if rather exaggerated, characters. 
Several “ grewsoine ” things happen, but it is only drawing¬ 
room melodrama, and all comes more or less right in the end. 


The Education Committee of the Victoria League 
offers one prize of £10, three prizes of £5 each, two 
prizes of £2 10s. each, and six prizes of £1 each for 
written lectures on the following subjects (the prizes to 
be awarded in December) : India—1. Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 2. Bombay Presidency. 3. Calcutta and the 
Ganges. 4. North-West Frontier and the Punjab. 
Africa—5. Egypt. 6. The Soudan. 7. Zanzibar, 
British East Africa and Uganda. 8. Nigeria and 
the West African Colonies and Protectorates. Canada 
—9. Quebec and Ontario. 10. Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland. 11. Manitoba and the North-West. 
12 . British Columbia. Each lecture must consist 
of about 3,000 words, and be capable of illustration 
by such lantern slides as would enable an audience 
to realise the chief aspects of the country and the 
life of its people. The lectures should be concisely 
and graphically written from personal knowledge of 
the country. The MSS. must be type-written, and 
should reach the Secretary of the Victoria League. Dacre 
House, Victoria Street, S.W., not later than November 1. 
The lectures which win the prizes will become the pro¬ 
perty of the Victoria League. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Ediiou, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. Tne 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand lorner “ A.Q..V.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be oonfined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions muBt not be such as can be auswered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers 
contributed to “ ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of bookB to be chosen by the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom 
will receive a cheaue for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than 
once in three montns. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

STon-adherence to the rules and regulation* of “ Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

*' Hate with You ” (“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” II. i. 239).—What is the 
import of this phrase? Is it d challenge to combat?— J.R.M. 

Shakespeare's Schooling.— It is usually stated as a matter of fact that 
Shakespeare was educated at the Grammar School, Stratford-on-Avon. Are 
there anv proofs of this statement? I have never seen or heard of any.— 
A.C.S. (Peebles). 

jft ” Leopabd.” —In “ Timon of Athens,” IY. iii. 344, the leopard is “ german 
to the lion.” Did Shakespeare think of a British lion here, cousin-relative 
to Saxony? Or is it a play upon the word leo, a lion?— J.R.M. 

LITERATURE. 

Etiquette. —In “ Robert Elsmere,” Book II., chapter 17, Catherine (the 
bride) is said to have followed, her husband into the dining-room at the 
squire’s dinner-party. Can any one explain this apparent solecism?— W.P. 
(Bristol). 

Author Wanted. —Who wrote these lines, and where are they to be found? 
Oh let not woman read the faith of man 
In light of her own love.— F.F.T. 

Who wrote these lines?— 

The woodpecker's repeated rap 
Some withered fable seems of death. 

— R. Joyce (Hastings). 

“ Behemoth.”— In the fifteenth century or earlier Behemoth was regarded 
as a heathen god (or devil). What references are there in literature to this 
belief and how did it arise?— y. 

GENERAL. 

” Br God and the Swans.” —In an old volume I recently ran through, 
entitled ” The Historic and Antiquities of Winchester, ill ye County of 
Hampeshire," printed in London in the year 1691, mention is made of a man 
being tried for murder, and the form of oath taken by a witness was, ” I 
swear by God and the Swans to speak truth, to bear no malice, and attempt 
not to hinder justice.” Can any one say if this extraordinary oath was 
common in courts of justice, and give particulars of the “ Swans " men¬ 
tioned?— Lady Reader (Sunderland). 

Volcanic Ibeland.— In the Introduction to Pfere Van-der-Burgt’s “ Dic- 
tionnaire Frangais-Kirundi ”—a storehouse of information about the natives 
of Urundi, and also of miscellaneous (and partly obsolete) learning—occurs 
the following (p. lx.) : “ L’lrlande tftnit jadis le foyer de grandes eruptions 
voleaniques. Aprfes l’une de ces Eruptions en mai 1488 le village Bablyowe 
fut dtftruit par un torrent de lave de 45 m. de largeur, qui pendant 39 heures 
deseendait. de la colline Knochlade. En 1490 line semblable Eruption tua 
100 personnes et beaucoup de Wtail.” The context seems to forbid the suppo¬ 
sition that ” Irlande ” is a misprint for ” Islande.” What authority is 
there for this surprising assertion? Possibly Ballyhowe and Knocklade are 
the names meant. Are these names associated with volcanic phenomena in 
Ireland within historic times?— A.W. 

“ Live Oak State.” —This is a popular nickname applied to the State of 
Florida, U.S.A. Why? and whence is it derived?— A. Jonson. 

*' Pill Gablick.”— In the “ Spectator.”.Vol. VIII., there is a letter from 
Steele, dated August 8, 1712, and signed *' Pill Garlick.” Can you tell me 
whence he takes this name?— A.M.S. (Folkestone). 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Punctuation of Lines in “ Hamlet.” —A careful collation of eight modern 
editions of this play reveals no great disparity. What slight differences 
there are can hardly affect the sense of the passage. The accepted punctua¬ 
tion runs thus: 

O all yon host of heaven ! O earth ! what else? 

And shall I couple hell? Oh, fie! Hold, hold, my heart; (or !) 
Hamlet appeals to or apostrophises heaven and earth, and realising their 
inadequacy or incompleteness after the appearance of his ghostly visitant 
from the nether worln, couples or adds on an appeal to hell also, though not 
without misgiving. “ Hold, hold, my heart ” is part of an appeal to hie own 
bodily powers not to forsake him in this crisis. The passage seems straight¬ 
forward enough. One i» curious to know what other meanings it is supposed 
to bear.— li*. B. Leigh f Stockport). 

The Third Evrl of Southampton.— In “ Honour in his Perfection," 1624, 
Gervase Markham gives a brief biography of Southampton. His early life 


is dealt with by Mr. Sidney Lee in his "Life of Shakespeare” (1899), who 
follows Nathan Drake in identifying Southampton with the hero of the 
Sonnets. The following books may also be consulted : Brydges' ” Memoirs 
of Peers of England,” p. 324 seq.; memoirs of Henry Wriothesley in Malone’a 
■ Shakespeare," ed. James Boswell the Younger. Variorum edition, 1821, xx.; 
Lodge's ” Portraits,” iii. 155 seq. ; Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ edition of the Sonnets, 
De La More Press, 1904. Mr. Sidney Lee gives a review of his whole career 
in ” D.N.B.” LX11I. pp. 140-6.-A./f.B. 

LITERATURE. 

# Macaronics.—I n a recent Academy a correspondent asked for examples 
01 macaronics. Here are two quoted by the late Samuel Butler in his ” Ex 
Yoto.” This one is taken from the visitors’ book at an hotel in Varallo: 

While you’ve that which makes the mare go 
You should stay at this albergo; 

Bona in esse and in posse 
Are dispensed by Joseph Rossi. 

Ask him and he’ll set before ye 
Vino birra e liquori, 

Asti, Grignolino, Sherry, 

Prezzi moderati—very. 

This is from the inn at Harlech : 

1 

Tftfic nav apurrov <<rrt, 

Afijri'oe olvov tcai yaA’ rjiv. 

By this ’ere I mean to testi¬ 
ly how very well they feed you. 

2 

Quam superbn sit ruina 
Ipsa sua semper laus. 

And the castle—nothing finer. 

With its ivy and jackdaws.— F. L. Bickley. 

Shinto ,—P.T. will find useful information on the subject in “ Religion in 
Japuu,” by the Rev. G. A. C’obbold, a small work published bv the S.P.C.K. 

— I. (Ipswich). 

GENERAL. 

A Curious Epitaph.—T he Rev. Thomas Perkins, in Messrs. Bell & Sons’ 

“ Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory,” 1899, p. 90, gives the follow¬ 
ing explanation : ** It is said by some that Cromwell, afterwards Protector, 
was at Christchurch, and dug up some lead coffins to make bullets for his 
soldiers, and flung the bodies out of ten such coffins into one grave; but this 
is manifestly incorrect. Oliver Cromwell was never at Christchurch, though 
Thomas Cromwell probably was, and here, as elsewhere, the two have been 
confounded. In many cases poor Oliver has had to bear the blame for 
destruction caused to churches by his less well-known namesake, the great 
destroyer of the religious houses in the days of the eighth Henry. But 
neither of them had anything to do with this tomb, nor were the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces guilty of tampering with the coffins of the dead in the 
parish buryiug-ground at Christchurch. The very date precludes the idea, 
for the Civil War did not begin till more than fifteen months after the date 
carved on this stone ; and we may give the Roundheads credit for more sense 
than to be digging up coffins to make their bullets with when there was 
abundance of lead to be had for the stripping on the root of the Priory 
Church. A far more probable explanation is that which states that the ten 
bodies here interred were those of ten shipwrecked sailors, who were first 
buried on the cliffs near the spot where they were washed ashore ; but the 
lord of the manor, when he heard thereof, waxed exceeding wroth, and a 
strife ensued between him and one Henry Rogers. Major of Christchurch, 
the former insisting on their removal to consecrated* ground, the latter 
objecting to the removal, probably on the ground of expense ; but in the end 
the lord of the manor had his way. But the Mayor, to save the cost of ten 
separate graves, had them all buried in one. and placed this inscription over 
their remains as a protest against the conduct of the lord of the manor in 
moving their remains from their first resting-place.”— A.R.B. 

Sneezing. — Tntuka <=grow) and not (as previously stated, through an 
oversight) kula is the formula in Zulu. According to P&re Van der Burgrt, 
of the Algerian Mission, the natives of Urundi (on the eastern side of 
Tanganyika) say to the sneezer kira, literally ” recover," or “ be well ” (the 
Nyanja language lias the verb chira with the same meaning), and he 
answers tukirane (“let us be well together”). In the archaic dialect of 
Kirumli. spoken by the Walwa (pygmies), kira is also used in the sense of 
“ to sneeze ”—no doubt from the above usage, for analogy with other Banta 
tongues shows that ” to be well ” is the primitive sense.—A.TP. 

” Plon-Plon.”—-P rince Jerome Napoleon held a command with our allies 
in the Crimean War. The troops serving under him considered that he 
displayed more solicitude for the safety of his own person when under fire 
than was seemlj’ in a soldier; and his conduct was felt to be partieularlv 
disgraceful considering the name he bore. The sobriquet ” Craint-Plomb r * 
was first applied to him. This was modified into ” Plomb-Plomb,” and 
finally became ” Plon-Plon.”—H\ B. Leigh (Stockport). 

Trecho—Traho—Trek.—I t is impossible that there can be any connection 
between these three words, as the first two differ from one another 
essentially in meaning, and the last differs radically from the first two in 
form. The Greek trecho means simply “I run ” 'without any notion of 
" drawing,” while the Latin traho means simply “ I draw ” without anv 
notion of “running.” Then the Dutch trek, "draught,” from trekkrn, 
“ To draw,” cannot be cognate with a Greek or Latin word beginning with 
t, as a Greek or Latin t would correspond, not with a Dutch t, but .with a 
Dutch d; compare doret “ thirst ” and Latin torreo “ I scorch,” dom 
“ thorn.’’ and Latin tero “ I pierce." dric “ three,” and Greek treis, dun 
“ thin.” and Latin temiin. Greek tanao*. See Skeat’s Etym. Eng. Diet. 
<ed. 1891), under the English words mentioned above.— A.L.M. (Oxford). 

“ Want way. ’’—Here want is equivalent to went, from A.S. wendtn, to 
turn., to go. Whence also our past tense in the verb to be. " Four-want- 
way ” is an old English expression tor crossroads ; and Chaucer uaea the 
term “ a privie went ” for a private road.— S.C. (Hove). 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whoee names 
follow : 

Messrs. Bensberg Bros.. 168 Pontonville Road. N. 

North of England School Furnishing Company, Limited. Fawcett Street 
Sunderland. 

Messrs. Hentgch A Lack. 18 Queen's Parade, Muswell Hill, N. 

Mr. John Taylor. Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

The pi-izo aw aided t.. T.i'.F. for the question “ Bahamas'* in last week’s 
i^-oie was forwarded t o t he address given, but t lie letter has l>een returned *• not; 
known." Will T.i'.F. kindly communicate with us? 
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Notes 


T here are some strange omissions from the various 
series of reprints of standard fiction which are 
now being issued in such vast quantities and in 
such excellent style. All but two of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels are out of copyright; yet I do not 
know of any one of them having been included in any 
cheap series. I am not, of course, referring to sixpenny 
reprints. Lord Lytton’s “ Pelham ” is another instance 
—a work full of curious crudities, but at the same time 
nearly the equal in wit of Beaconsfield’s “ Vivian Grey.” 
Theodore Hook is surely unjustly neglected ; there is 
much good work in the two novels dealing with the for¬ 
tunes of Gilbert Gurney. I should like also to see some¬ 
thing of Carleton’s and the Banims’. There is too great 
a tendency, in fact, to “ follow my leader,” with the 
result that the various series present a dull uniformity 
as regards the selection of works included. Of course, 
the publishers have to bear in mind that the public have 
a fondness for old friends, but I do believe that the occa¬ 
sional introduction of a new friend would meet with 
success. 

It is good news that Sir Gilbert Parker has written 
a novel dealing with the days of Elizabeth, which, with 
the title “ A Ladder of Swords,” will be published in 
the autumn by Mr. Heinemann. The later years of the 
sixteenth century are surrounded by a halo of adven¬ 
ture and romance, yet to me the only work of fiction 
which breathes that atmosphere is “ Westward Ho! ” 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of that gallant story, 
it is Elizabethan in tone, though lacking the touch of 
brutality to make it actually historic. What success will 
Sir Gilbert Parker achieve ? If he is giving us of his 
best we may look for a very strong work. But, is it 
wise to bring the Queen herself upon the stage? It is 
questionable whether it is wise or foolish to mingle real 
personages with imaginary : Shakespeare did it, but who 
else with success? Thackeray to a great extent in 
“ Esmond,” and Scott now and again ; but our novelists 
are not all of their calibre. One of the finest works of 
historical fiction—“ The Cloister and the Hearth ”— 
does not depend for its historical atmosphere upon the 
introduction of historic figures, but it breathes the spirit 
of the age with which it dealt—there is the secret of 
success. 

Mrs. Stepney Rawson, who writes so well herself, 
has some just words to say in the “ Book Lover ” on the 
subject of style: 

“ The way in which people generally—both writers and 
readers—talk about the importance of ‘ style ’ amazes 


me. On this subject there seems to be here a general 
condition of bewilderment, there a state of complete 
misconception. What does Matthew Arnold say in that 



MRS. VIOLET JACOB 

same beautiful essay to which I alluded just now ? ‘ The 
style . . . must draw its force directly from the preg¬ 
nancy of the matter which it conveys.’ I believe that 
if people generally, men and women, whether authors 
and readers, or only readers, were to pay a little more 
attention to the spoken word, and to seek to make their 
speech simple, vigorous, and pure as to mere English, 
there would be no nonsense at all talked about ‘style,’ 
and no desire would be evinced for that ‘ over-curious- 
ness of expression ’ which, as Matthew Arnold again 
says, is the result of the ‘ excessive employment ’ of the 
literary gift, a distinction belonging to many very great 
writers, but also in many cases a distinction which 
becomes an excrescence.” 


“ The Ethics of Sensational Fiction ” is the title 
and subject matter of an article by Mr. Arnold Smith in 
“ The Westminster Review,” who slightly mars a good 
case by too highly coloured statement. On the whole 
no one, I think, will refuse to join the writer in deploring 
not only the unhealthy tendency of much of the fiction 
of the day but also the fact that such stuff is increasing 
in popularity. The cause is not far to seek, for as Mr. 
Arnold Smith puts it: “the novel of adventure, with 
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pages reeking with blood and slaughter, delights a 
generation whose occupations are mainly sedentary.” 
Yes, as exemplified by the thousands who watch cricket 
and football, rowing and wrestling. The contrast be¬ 
tween the modern and the older story of adventure' is' 
certainly very damaging to the former. With few 
exceptions how ill the " adventurers ” of to-day compare 
with such writers as Scott, Defoe, Marryat and others 
whose work was so wholesome and so full of fresh air. 
It is easy to laugh at old love-tales, with their other- 
world simplicity, but to-day our novels tend toward “ the 
deification of the passion of love, the only definite teach¬ 
ing . . . being that it is right that the lover should 
violate duty, honour and conscience for the sake of the 
beloved.” The increase of the criminal novel is not a 
healthy ” sign of the times.” 


Nor is this, from the same article, too strongly worded : 

This rubbish which fills our magazines and lies on every 
railway bookstall is a very morbid indication of the 
mental health of the public. It is a direct incentive to 
vice and it panders to the lowest taste.” Indeed, the 
one object of too many of our purveyors of "popular” 
literature seems to be ‘‘ anything for sensation sake.” 
Not only is impossibility piled upon impossibility, but 
the whole moral tone of too much of our fiction is de¬ 
plorably low ; as Mr. Arnold Smith sums up : " It is safe 
to say that all the evil tendencies of the time in which we 
live are magnified and disseminated by a class of sensa¬ 
tional fiction which excites the passions and dulls the 
reasoning powers, is directly antagonistic to morality, 
and in its ever-increasing bulk threatens to overwhelm 
all other forms of literature.” The result is that the 
public palate is destroyed for the taste of good things, 
just as pure water becomes distasteful to the dram- 
drinker. Sensational dram-drinking is the literary vice 
of our time. The cure—- ? Who shall say ? 


In " The Monthly Review ” there is a very pleasing 
paper by Mr. H. G. Wells upon the late Mr. George 
Gissing, originally written as a preface to “ Veranilda,” 
the incomplete romance left by this admirable writer. 
As Mr. Wells justly points out, it is indeed the irony of 
fate that Gissing should have come to be looked on as 
“ the master and leader of the English realistic school ” ; 
he has even been likened to Zola. The brief biographical 
details given here prove clearly enough to those to whom 
proof is needed that Gissing was anything but what he 
has been painted by popular imagination. It is a sad 
picture of a strong mind struggling with adversity. But 
this quotation will best show the charm and interest of 
Mr. Wells’ labour of love: 

*• Two of his friends spent a spring-time holiday with 
him and his sister at Budleigh Salterton in 1897. He 
was then no longer the glorious, indefatigable, imprac¬ 
ticable youth of the London flat, but a damaged and 
ailing man, full of ill-advised precautions against the 
imaginary illnesses that were his interpretation of a 
general malaise. As much as anything he was homesick 
for Italy. He was not actively writing then, but he had 
two or three great Latin tomes in which he read and 
dreamt, he was annotating the works of Cassiodorus, 
edicts and proclamations and letters written for Theo- 
doric the Goth, and full of light upon the manners and 
daily life of the time. And as the friends wandered in 
the Devonshire lanes or along the red Devonshire cliffs 
he talked of Italy. His friends had not seen Italy. 
To all three of them Italy was as far almost as it had 
been for all the English world in 1800. There was a 
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day when they sat together by Lulworth Cove. He had 
been mourning the Italy he fancied he .would never see 
again, and then he drew suddenly from his pocket an 
old pocket-book, and showed, treasured as one treasures 
the little things of those we love, a few scraps of ^aaper 
that journey had left him : the empty cover of hi£pjti£- 
way tickets home, a flattened blossom from Hadrian's 
villa, a ticket for the Vatican Library, were chief among 
these things. He spoke as one speaks of a lost paradise. 
Yet before another year was over he had been through 
those experiences he has told so perfectly in ‘ By the 
Ionian Sea,’ and all three of these friends had met again 
in Rome. In Rome he had forgotten most of his illnesses; 
he went about proudly as one goes about one’s dearly- 
loved native city. There were tramps in the Campagna, 
in the Alban Hills, along the Via Clodia, and so forth, 
merry meals with the good red wine of Velletri or Grotta 
Ferrata; and now the romance was more fully conceived, 
and in the Forum, on the Palatine Hill, upon the 
Appian Way, he could talk of the closing chapters that 
will never now be written—of Rome plague-stricken and 
deserted, Rome absolutely desolate under the fear of the 
Gothic king.” 


“ New Shakespeareana,” the quarterly publication 
of the Shakespeare Society of New York, is interesting 
though occasionally amateurish. A tendency is shown 
throughout, as it is shown in so many quarters, to en¬ 
deavour to find a meaning in everything Shakespeare 
wrote, and, as a rule, any meaning rather than the 
obvious. Is it really necessary, for example, to argue 
that Shakespeare could not have written in “ Hamlet,” I. 
ii. 160-1, 

I am glad to see you well; 

Horatio,—or do I forget myself? 

And that " it is such a palpable absurdity that Hamlet 
should congratulate Horatio on the state of his health 
before he even knows who he is ” ? Did W. S, never 
make a slip with his pen ? On the other hand, the 
note upon Lady Macbeth’s “ That which hath made 
them drunk,” &c., is a pleasantly sane corrective to the 
wild view that the Thane’s lady had been fortifying her¬ 
self with strong liquor. Bui I really must warn the 
editor of this excellent journal against the contributor 
who sent him the first paragraph on page 111 : it would 
occupy several paragraphs to point out the extra¬ 
ordinary blunders contained in this one. It would be 
well to submit such statements for correction to some 
writer acquainted with England. 


Mr. William Sharp’s articles in “The Pall Mall 
Magazine ” on “ Literary Geography ” are to be collected 
and issued in a permanent form by the proprietor of the 
“ Pall Mall ” publications. The series is to be divided 
into two parts, one dealing with the localities identified 
with the works of Dickens, George Eliot, Scott, Steven¬ 
son. the Brontes, Meredith, Thackeray, Carlyle and 
Watts-Dunton ; and the other embracing certain notable 
areas with which a number of famous writers have been 
identified, such as the Thames Valley, the English Lakes 
and the Lake of Geneva. The work, which will be a small 
crown quarto of substantial proportions, will include 
the drawings made for this series by Mr. Hedley Fitton, 
Mr. M. Greiffenhagen, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. William 
Hyde and others, and it will appear early in October, 


The Egomet papers will be published in book form 
during the autumn by Mr. John Lane. 
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Bibliographical 

M any book-lovers of limited means—and the love 
of books, alas! is all too often in inverse ratio 
to the capacity for buying them—must have 
longed wistfully for Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s 
fine edition of Pepys’ “ Diary,” which was issued in its 
nine handsome volumes, including the supplementary 
“ Pepysiana,” between 1893 and 1899. Now I see it 
is announced that Messrs. Bell & Sons promise a reissue 
in a cheaper form of this edition— the edition, as it may 
be considered, of the ingenuous diarist. Despite the 
various extant editions of Lord Braybrooke’s “ Pepys ” 
—it can be bought in four volumes in Bohn’s libraries, 
or in a single pocketable volume in Newnes’ “ Thin 
Paper Editions ”—there should be a wide welcome 
for a tasteful and really moderate-priced issue of Mr. 
Wheatley’s edition. The text always associated with 
the name of Braybrooke was described as “ deciphered ” 
from the original shorthand in the Pepysian Library at 
Cambridge by the Rev. J. Smith, and was first pub¬ 
lished in 1825, while the later and much fuller text, 
afterwards edited by Mr. Wheatley, was “ transcribed ” 
by the Rev. Mynors Bright, and first published in six 
volumes in 1875-79. 

In a discussion which has been going on as to the sup¬ 
posed find of a new poem by Charles Lamb, there seems 
to me to be too great a readiness to decide against its 
claims. The piece in question is entitled “ Dick Strype, 
or the Force of Habit, a Tale by Timothy Bramble,” 
and it appeared in “ The Morning Post ” of January 6. 
1802. The prime evidence in favour of Lamb’s author¬ 
ship is a sentence in a letter which he wrote to John 
Rickman (January 14, 1802), in which he said, referring 
to his connection with “ The Morning Post,” “ I shall 
only do paragraphs, with now and then a slight poem 
such as ‘ Dick Strype,’ if you read it, which was but a 
long Epigram.” On the other side it has been pointed 
out that in one of several anthologies published about 
the middle of the century under the title of “ Casket of 
Gems,” the lines are credited to one Charles Westmacott. 
The evidence in favour of Westmacott is no stronger 
than that in favour of Lamb. The editor of the 
“ Casket ” took the piece from a volume published in 
1823 with the title “Points of Misery: or, Fables for 
Mankind : Prose and Verse Chiefly Original. By Charles 
Westmacott ” (illustrated by Robert Cruikshank). 
There is nothing to differentiate the original from the 
borrowed items—except in one instance, that of an 
article almost bodily lifted from a magazine of a few 
months earlier—and I feel convinced that “ Dick 
Strype ” was among the latter. There are a few slight 
changes made from “ The Morning Post ” version ; half- 
a-dozen topically pointed lines are omitted, the line 
“ And curs’d Rebecca ” is altered to “ And scolded oft 
Rebecca,” while the name of the tobacconist referred to 
becomes “ Wishart ” instead of “ Kirkman.” In the 
omitted lines are satiric references to Pitt and Wilber- 
force, both of whom Lamb referred to in another letter 
as “ public and fair game.” I have been unable to 
ascertain the date of Westmacott’s death, or to find any 
biographical particulars about him. Were such ascer¬ 
tainable, they might help to decide the question. • 
Charles Molloy Westmacott, by the way, finds no place 
in the “ D. N. B.,” though his authorship, under the 
pen-name of Bernard Blackmantle, of “ The English 
Hpy ” should have entitled him to that dignity. A 
reprint of that work—with Robert Cruikshank’s many 
illustrations—is, I notice, to be included in Messrs. 


Methuen’s “ Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured 
Books.” In 1826 Westmacott issued “The St. James's 
Royal Magazine ” as a kind of sequel to “ The English 
Spy.” 

Mention has been made of the fact that the forth¬ 
coming life and letters of the Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawker, of Morwenstow, will include a full account 
which Hawker wrote of a visit paid him by Alfred 
Tennyson. This was during the tour of the latter in 
Cornwall in 1848, and his note of the visit is brief enough 
to be worth recalling at this moment. “ June 2nd. Took 
a gig to Rev. R. S. Hawker at Morwenstow, passing 
Comb Valley, fine view over sea, coldest manner of Vicar 
till I told my name, then all heartiness. Walk on cliffs 
with him, told of shipwreck.” Which told the other we 
may learn from the lesser poet’s narrative. Hawker of 
Morwenstow has not been, so far, altogether fortunate in 
his biographers. The “ Life ” by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
which is better known than that by Mr. F. G. Lee (1876), 
was suppressed in its first form (1875) and revised before 
being reissued (twice) in 1876. Something of a Hawker 
“ cult ” has formed within late years : —In 1893 his prose 
works were published in a small volume : in 1899 his 
complete “ Poetical Works ” were issued, and in the same 
year came a further new and revised edition of Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s “ Life,” while as recently as last year 
there was a new edition of Hawker’s “ Footprints of 
Former Men in Cornwall.” 

Walter Jerrold. 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 

A new edition of Mr. Earl Hodgson’s “Trout-fishing” 
will ere long be issued by Messrs. A. & C. Black. It will 
contain a new chapter on the theory of the dry fly, and an 
appendix giving a list of dressings of the lures in “ the model 
book of flies ” which, reproduced in colour by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, has attracted considerable attention.—Mr. H. B. 
George has written a book dealing with the historical 
geography of the British Empire, which will be published by 
Messrs. Methuen. In it he describes in outline the British 
Empire with its component parts so grouped as to show forth 
the diversity of their relations to the mother country, and 
brings into special relief the unique character of the empire, 
both politically and geographically.—The first part of “ The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne ” is now ready in Messrs. Methuen’s 
newly translated series of Dumas’ works. This first part is 
issued at one shilling and contains 468 pages, while the 
second part will be of about equal length.—We understand 
that Mr. Richard Kearton is now hard at work writing his 
new Nature story book, and that it will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. during the autumn.—A new work by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. in two volumes, from the pen of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, entitled “ The Romance of Royalty,” 
is announced for early publication. The book mainly deals 
with the careers of such hapless rulers as King Ludwig II. 
of Bavaria, Queen Isabella of Spain, Napoleon III., and 
the Emperor Maximilian. The work will be fully illustrated 
with portraits.—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will also publish 
shortly a novel entitled “ Snares,” by a new writer.—Miss 
Winifred Crispe.—“ From a Holiday Journal ” is the title 
of a new book by the late Mrs. E. T. Cook, author of “ High¬ 
ways and Byways in London,” &c., to be published very 
shortly by Mr. George Allen at 10s. 6d. net. It will be illus¬ 
trated with six pictures in colour and six photogravure plates, 
from sketches and photographs by the author. The subjects of 
“From a Holiday Journal” are chiefly continental. “The 
Inn Album,” "Some Old Guide-Books,” and “The Gentle- 
Art of Packing” are among the chapters.—On August 22 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish a cheap three-and-six- 
penny net edition of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ British 
Political Leaders.” 
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Reviews 


Airy 

A History of the British Empire in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. Vol. II. By Marcus R. P. Dor¬ 
man. (Kegan Paul. 12s. net.) 

The unconsidered trifles of the Record Office are finding 
an assiduous Autolycus in Mr. Marcus Dorman, who 
has secured fresh material for his second volume, deal¬ 
ing with the campaigns of Wellington and the policy of 
Castlereagh, by diligent research among the dust of the 
early nineteenth century. The value of his book lies in 
the trouvailles to which he makes claim. 

The nature of these, all of which have reference to 
the Napoleonic wars, may readily be indicated. The 
doubtful point of the extent of Canning’s information 
before sending a British fleet to Copenhagen is now 
settled by a quotation from a despatch which makes it 
clear that he had no knowledge then of the maritime 
league decided on by Bonaparte and the Emperor of 
Russia. It is also shown that Alexander was confident 
of the failure of Napoleon’s Russian expedition: 

“ He [Alexander] then made some astounding pro¬ 
posals to the English Minister. He suggested that if 
. . . Russia acquired territory as far as the banks 
of the Vistula, he hoped it would be guaranteed to her. 
Cathcart was absolutely staggered by the proposal, which 
showed plainly that the Czar was still confident of suc¬ 
cess, although Napoleon, at the head of an enormous 
army, was in the midst of his country.” 

Another record that has leaped to light is a letter 
from a secret agent of England in Prussia, dated Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1809, which makes it evident that the British 
Government aided the secret societies of Prussia with 
funds. This, like other documents of the same kind, 
was signed in a false name, and “ the transactions are 
described as though they relate to commercial opera¬ 
tions, and the establishment of a bank in Bohemia.” 
The private information thus gained did not, however, 
prevent the ill-starred Walcheren expedition. 

Is there anything inherent in the nature of history 
that foredooms so many of its most intelligent students 
to a painful aridity of style ? It is only an occasional 
Lecky who can make his chronicles attractive as litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Dorman is no more successful, from this 
point of view, than the average writer of school text¬ 
books ; nothing could well be more dull than the 
monotonous flow of his narrative. Yet the facts of a 
period so eventful as that comprised in the volume 
before us easily lend themselves to effective grouping. 

Mr. Dorman’s ill-proportioned sketch of social condi¬ 
tions during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
would, were its position in the book exchanged with that 
of the chapter preceding it, form a fitting transition 
from his laboriously careful treatment of political 
events to his airy opinions on literature. Perhaps, like 
another sober historian of our day, he divides all books 
into two classes, works of history (together with a few 
“ useful ” treatises on allied subjects) and—other books. 
Shelley alone appears to be exempt from Mr. Dorman’s 
criticism. After mentioning the titles of a few of his 
less-known works, our historian leaves him with the 
touching comment that " he had fought steadily against 
the shackles of life: he was soon to gain the freedom of 
death.” But other poets are less lightly handled. 
With what looks like subtle irony, Mr. Dorman groups 
together Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, with the 
explanation that “ their works are distinctly original, 


their mode of life was free and unconventional, and 
their command of words very great.” Of Coleridge he 
plaintively remarks: “ His works are indeed pure litera¬ 
ture, with a meaning simple, perhaps, to the writer, 
but not to the reader. It is, for example, impossible 
to discover the meaning or moral of ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner.’ Why should the Wedding Guest have been 
delayed, and why should the Ancient Mariner be 
doomed to tell such a gruesome story in such beautiful 
language ? ” In presence of such amazing dicta criticism 
can only find breath to murmur “ What are Keats ? ” 

Sidney Thompson. 

American Studies 

The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. 

By Herbert L. Osgood. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 
-History of the United States of America. By Henry 

William Elson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Louisiana Purchase. By Ripley Hitchcock. 

(Ginn. 3s. 6d.) 

In this scientific age history is being treated more and 
more as a science, and the words “ dramatic ” and “ pic¬ 
turesque ” are, when applied to historians, terms of re¬ 
proach. Yet no less a judge than the late Dr. Mandell 
Creighton asserted that “ No guide is so sure for the 
historian as an overmastering sense of the importance of 
events as they appeared to those who took part in them.” 
If Creighton be in the right, then is Professor Osgood’s 
method somewhat at fault, for he approaches his subject 
from the standpoint of the modern judicial historian, 
and there is in his grave and thoughtful pages little of 
the quick-pulsing passion of adventurous days. The 
men who founded the American colonies were zealots, 
pioneers, and occasionally outlaws, and it is scarcely 
probable that in their struggles with starvation and the 
Indians they were pre-eminently concerned with the 
technical details of the legal, financial and military 
systems which gradually developed under novel con¬ 
ditions. Professor Osgood, however, looks on the colonies 
chiefly as they illustrate the working out of certain 
political tendencies, and he is best pleased when he can 
regard his human beings merely as factors of his problem. 
The result is a closely studied and extremely valuable 
contribution to political history, not a book which will 
ever suggest to the uninitiated reader the mighty drama 
of a nation’s life. It would be the height of unreason 
to quarrel with an author for having fulfilled to admira¬ 
tion the task which he has set himself. Professor 
Osgood did not undertake to provide his readers with a 
narrative enthralling as Parkman’s, but to “interpret 
early American history in the terms of public law,” and 
he has brought to his work the most unwearying 
industry, a fine grasp of essentials, and a lucidity of style 
the more remarkable because of the great complexity of 
his theme. The story of the chartered colonies and pro¬ 
prietory provinces of America presents many differentia¬ 
tions of interest to the students of institutional history. 
Professor Osgood has followed out with closeness the 
gradual modifications and approximations which made 
possible a final harmony among elements so varying as 
Massachusetts with its theocratic ideals and sectarian 
rigidity, Rhode Island in the spiritual vision and 
political incertitude learned of Roger Williams, Phila¬ 
delphia and Maryland achieving practical tolerance 
under the widely sundered influences of Quaker and 
Catholic ; New Jersey with its democratic tendencies and 
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New York rendered singular by its Dutch traditions and 
autocratic spirit. Nor do these volumes make clear the 
broad distinctions alone ; they trace every detail of legal 
development and financial and military policy. The 


the specialist but to the general reader. Whether or not 
the general reader will respond must be left to that 
enigmatic personage, but the book seems well adapted 
to school use and would be on the whole a reliable 
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chapters dealing with the religious aspects of New 
England are the most vital in the book, possibly because 
those stern enthusiasts held their faith so intensely that 
the human interest cannot be lost sight of in those dog¬ 
matic controversies which seem now so harsh and barren. 
Throughout the book, of whose scope and weight this 
brief notice can give no real conception, the reader is 
impressed with the political instinct of the race which in 
alien surroundings framed so soon the needful structure 
of a commonwealth. 

Mr. Elson attempts to give in small compass a history 
of the United States from earliest days to the close of 
the SDanish War. His wish has been to appeal not to 


volume of reference. Occasional slight errors have crept 
in and the characterisation is at times superficial and 
therefore misleading. The actual events, especially the 
battles of the Civil War, are given with no little spirit 
and in the main with commendable accuracy, yet there 
are some notable omissions in the study of the discovery 
of the Great West, especially in the allusions to Canada. 
In his desire to impart a literary grace to his careful 
work, Mr. Elson has now and again been betrayed into 
unfortunate flights of rhetoric, but these are occasional 
and do not greatly detract from the value of the book as 
a good specimen of the concrete and somewhat anecdotal 
form of history. “ The Louisiana Purchase ” makes but 
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a modest appearance beside its bulky neighbours, but 
proves to be a very satisfactory little volume, giving a 
clear and straightforward account of the complicated 
relations of Spain, France, England and America as 
shown by the history of Louisiana. The story is clear 
and vivid, and the author has an eye for character, 
national and individual. 

Dora Greenwell McChesney. 

Collections of Proverbs, Folklore and Supersti¬ 
tions ; also Compilations towards Dictionaries of 

Proverbial Phrases and Words Old and Disused. 

By Vincent Stuckey Lean. Five Volumes. (Arrow- 

smith. £5 5s. net.) 

To be entirely critical of this collection is almost im¬ 
possible. It is not, in the first place, a collection of 
proverbs, because it contains many trite and clever 
sayings which Mr. Lean has thought worthy of 
being quoted as containing proverbial wisdom; it is 
not, secondly, a collection of dialect words and phrases, 
because Mr. Lean did not go to the people for his 
material but to his books. Then, again, the arrange¬ 
ment is neither scientific nor upon a plan which conforms 
to any ideal, literary or general. But nevertheless Mr. 
Lean’s work, and it appears to have been a life’s work, 
is most interesting, and his executors have done well to 
publish it. The five goodly volumes, if they are not 
exactly what we would wish, are companions for those 
who see philosophy and old-world delights in proverbs 
and old sayings, and they bring together from many 
sources delightful fragments of well-expressed thoughts. 

Some of the local proverbs relating to the English 
people are very good reading for those who are apt to 
be all too insular even in these cosmopolitan days. 
“ Jack would be a gentleman if he could speak French ” 
expresses an enormous deal in one sentence, while “ as 
wanton as an Englishman after a long peace ” will come 
home to many of us after the experience of the late war. 
The various districts of England have their proverbial 
sayings, some of them expressing ancient ideas of some 
value. Bucks is still entitled to the adjective “ rich 
Buckingham ” and to the expression “ Buckinghamshire 
bread and beef ” ; but why “ Buckingham great fools ” 
we know not. The old conflict between Oxford and 
Cambridge is represented by several good sayings, while 
“ Cambridgeshire full of pikes ” is reminiscent of old 
days when this county was almost uncivilised compared 
with the rest of England. 

Mr. Lean passes from localities to proverbs and 
popular sayings relating to the calendar and natural 
phenomena. Women, of course, come in for their share 
of proverbial sayings. “ Witty women are sweet com¬ 
panions,” “ Without women men can’t be,” “ She is a 
woman and nothing is impossible ” appear to us to con¬ 
tain much wisdom in a few words. There are, however, 
other proverbial views of woman which do not flatter her 
and which cannot have grown up under her own care—a 
point which bears upon the important question of 
natural antagonism in sex which scientific writers are 
now seeking to prove. 

In the second volume Mr. Lean deals with folklore, 
superstitions, omens and popular customs. Folklorists 
will find nothing new here, nor will they appreciate 
Mr. Lean’s collection under this head. It contains 
items on good luck and unluck, love and marriage, times 
and seasons, wishes, signs from physical characteristics, 
divinations, charms, evil eye, vulgar specifics, death 
warnings, funeral customs and superstitious beliefs. 
There is therefore plenty for the general student to work 
at. Mr. Lean gives as a Devonshire belief that the 


seventh daughter possesses powers of curing ailments—a 
belief generally associated with the seventh son, and it 
would be interesting to trace out the origin and effect of 
this belief. Does it, for instance, exclude the seventh- 
son belief, or is it simply that the old idea of the seventh 
son has in modern times become attached also to the 
seventh daughter 1 

Mr. Lean’s last two volumes are collections of dialect 
words and phrases and English aphorisms. They do not 
appear to us to be very valuable, though they are extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting. The fact is, Mr. (Lean’s industry 
is so great that we may overlook faults in other direc¬ 
tions ; and as he deals with a subject of everlasting 
interest to those who delight in the natural expressions 
of a people’s thoughts, wishes and fears, there is plenty 
of opportunity for forgetting what is not good in these 
five volumes. There are, at all events, twojvery excel¬ 
lent features—a good list of authorities and a good index. 

Laurence Gomme. 

Art Periodicals 

“The Connoisseur.” (Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 

Is. net.) 

“ The Burlington Magazine.” (The Savile Publishing 

Co. ‘2s. 6d. net.) • , 

“ The Artist Engraver,” (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

“ The Connoisseur ” for August contains a most illu¬ 
minating article by Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson on the 
vexed question of the flower painting on china of 
Billingsley and Pardoe, and I fancy that West-Country 
collectors will be won over by her clear and convincing 
proofs’and the charm of her utterance. Mr. Clouston 
continues his interesting furniture ^“articles on the 
brothers Adam, and if he would only reject the dreadful 
words “ the former ” and “ the latter ” from his diction¬ 
ary for ever his style would be vastly enhanced—they 
are unforgivable words, and the sentence that contains 
them stands self-condemned for slovenliness as a slattern 
with down-at-heels boots. Mr. Martin Hardie’s article 
on Morland contains an exquisite little portrait of that 
poor drunken genius by Rowlandson; but I do not think 
that half the critics realise how great a landscape-painter 
the man was. whilst his popularity is really founded on 
his rather commonplace subjects. It is good to see that 
Mr. Clayton Calthrop and Mr. Pownall continue their 
excellent series on English Costume—we hope they will 
give us a complete review of the English years. Cardiff 
is a most fortunate town in possessing Mr. Pyke 
Thompson’s superb collection of watercolours, if we are 
to judge them by the splendid examples of Varley and 
Girtin and other masters here illustrated. 

In the “ Burlington Magazine ” for August Mr. Clouston 
again gives us an interesting article on the furniture of 
the seventeen hundreds. We wish, by the way, that the 
illustrations could be placed opposite to the text. Mr. 
Clouston falls foul of the association of walnut with the 
Queen Anne age, and of mahogany with the Chippendale. 
But surely walnut is a far better term for William and 
Mary and Queen Anne and George I. and II. than is the 
term Queen Anne. Surely also it does not mislead any 
but, the merely academic into thinking that there is a 
rigid line between walnut and mahogany—we only speak 
of the age of mahogany when we mean that mahogany 
came into general use. The age of oak does not mean 
that no oak was ever again used in England after James 
II.’s death. A series of articles on the Constantine 
Ionides Bequest begins in this number; and a paper 
on Italian pictures in Sweden is the means whereby we 
get an illustration of l)i Cosimo’s fine “ Madonna and 
Child.” 
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The third number of “ The Artist Engraver ” gives us 
a lithograph by Mr. Hartrick which no collector of black, 
and-white should miss—which in itself is well worth the 
price of this very handsome portfolio. The subtlety of 
line and of tone, the beauty of treatment, the masterly 
character-drawing place this lithograph at the topmost 
achievement of this brilliant man’s work. The very 
finger-tips of the man, the hard ball-like horny finger¬ 
tips. are symbols of the heavy work of the fields. The 
lines of the coat, the telling tender feeling of the lines 
that limn the rugged face, the stupid head of the ewe, 
all these things are set down with an emotional delight 
in the doing that makes the design a joy to possess. 
And if the other prints are commonplace and a little 
mediocre, excepting the half-success of Mr. Strang’s 
mother bathing her child, it seems to matter little when 
set against the possession of this beautiful thing. 

Haldane Macfall. 

The History of American Music. By Louis C. 

Elson. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

This is a transatlantic publication of imposing propor¬ 
tions which is naturally calculated to appeal more readily 
to American than to British readers. The work forms 
one volume of a series dealing with various phases of 
American art, and while not free from a suggestion of 
padding here and there, sets forth in a sufficiently read¬ 
able form the uneventful history of American music 
from the period of its beginnings in what the author 
describes as the “ rigid, narrow and often commonplace 
psalm-singing of New England.” How comparatively 
brief has been the course of American musical history at 
present may be gathered from the fact that a famous 
musician still living is named as having practically 
introduced grand opera in New York. This is Manuel 
Garcia, now in his hundredth year, who presented 
“ The Barber of Seville ” to the New Yorkers in 
1825, through the agency of a company including his 
daughter, afterwards world-famous as Madame Mali- 
bran, among its members. But before this, of course, 
there had been operatic performances of a sort in New 
York. As long previously as 1750 indeed the “ Beggar’s 
Opera ” had been given there with success. Still for 
Garcia has been claimed the title of America’s operatic 
Columbus, and the fact is not a little interesting in view 
of the circumstance that he still happily survives. 
Another famous name associated with New York opera is 
that of Da Ponte, who will live for ever in the history of 
music as the librettist of “ Don Giovanni.” He laboured 
in the interests of Italian opera and Italian literature 
in New York in the beginning of the last century and 
lived on, it seems, till 1838. Speaking generally, how¬ 
ever, the record which Mr. Elson unfolds does not con¬ 
tain many names of historical note or interest. Dealing 
with contemporary composers, the author accords high 
honour, as one would expect, to such masters of their 
art as Chadwick, MacDowell and Horatio Parker, all of 
whom, it may be noted, though American by birth, re¬ 
ceived their musical training in Germany—Chadwick 
under Reinecke and Jadassohn, Parker under Rhein- 
berger, and MacDowell under Ehlort and Raff. Another 
composer favourably referred to, besides the veteran 
Professor Paine (born in 1839), is Arthur Foote, who 
has, however, not yet succeeded in getting his name 
across the Atlantic, though we are assured that in his 
suite for orchestra in D minor “ he equals any com¬ 
poser of this form—even Franz Lachner ”! How 
Wagner would have smiled to read this sentence! There 
is indeed a good deal of quiet humour of the undesigned 


order within the pages (and between the lines) of this 
portly volume, which, however, will doubtless fulfil suc¬ 
cessfully enough its purposed function. 

The Letters of John Hus. With introductions and 

explanatory notes by Herbert B. Workman and 

R. Martin Pope. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

We have nothing but praise for this admirable trans¬ 
lation. Mr. Pope, we are given to understand, is mainly 
responsible for it, while the life, introductions and col¬ 
lation of texts have been done by Mr. Workman, to 
whom also are to be attributed the chronological arrange¬ 
ment and the notes. Excellent as is the translation, we 
find in Mr. Workman’s department nothing left undone 
which might make him a worthy collaborator. The 
letters of the Bohemian reformer are written, of course, 
in Latin—of a style that is full of pitfalls for the un¬ 
wary ; for, apart from the man’s temperament, he 
involved himself sometimes in intentional obscurity lest 
his epistles should fall into uostile hands. In spite 
of manifold difficulties Mr. Pope has rendered the letters 
into an English of which the A.V. is the exemplar, with 
such success that they may be read, as the originals never 
could have been read, for sheer pleasure in their literary 
form. 

As a forerunner, contemporary with Wyclif, of the 
revolt against ecclesiastical authority which came to a 
head a century later, Hus is necessarily vague, frag¬ 
mentary and inconsistent. His outcry is mainly against 
manifest abuses, against the lax lives of many of the 
clergy, against the ignorant abuse of indulgences, 
against pluralities and simonies. He is urgent from 
time to time in defence of his orthodoxy ; sometimes he 
is vehement in declamation against a casual pulpit utter¬ 
ance, on the part of some chance preacher, in which it 
is easy to see justification in some plain “ distinguo.” 
He is no scholar. To Wyclif is due a great part of the 
learning incorporated in his books, and for the rest he 
depends upon the great mediaeval text-book, the 
“ Decretum ” of Gratian. But in the letters, and par¬ 
ticularly in those written from the shadow of his prison 
at Constance, appears the personality of the man in his 
strength of honest purpose, in the tenderness of his 
affections, and even in his weakness. In his case, as in 
the case of so many others, it is the private, the occa¬ 
sional, utterance that gains a quasi-immortality, while 
the pondered deliberate treatise is left to the moths and 
worms. 


Fiction 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. By John F. Causton. 
(Lane, 6s.) “ The Philanthropist ” belongs to that class of 

fiction which places a small section of society under the 
microscope and contemplates its every movement and 
thought. It depends for its success on the exactly truthful 
account it renders of the particular section under observation. 
Such a novel is necessarily restricted in scope and can hardly 
hope to appeal to the many. This is why we doubt if Mr. 
Causton’s novel will achieve the popularity or recognition it 
undoubtedly deserves. “ The Philanthropist ” carries with 
it the stamp of truth, of keen observation and insight. It is 
a story of a small suburban Methodist congregation and 
its pastor, a study of conventional religion. The three 
characters around whom the story is woven are Raymond 
Loftus, his wife and daughter. Loftus himself is a cleverly 
drawn type of the childishly vain, weak-as-water man who 
bolsters up religion to suit his own convenience and calls 
loudly on the Almighty to extricate him from the difficulties 
into which his own selfish and sensual indulgence has plunged 
him. The influence which his moral and physical wobblings 
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exert over his worldly wife is cleverly indicated. Maggie, the 
daughter, is perhaps the least well drawn character in the 
book. She fails to interest us or leave a clearly defined 
image in our mind. The petty squabbles and backbitings, 
the scandalmongering and lack of charity among the chapel 
members are faithfully depicted. As a picture of life it is 
rather disheartening; as an indictment against the religion 
according to the word only, is it deserved ? Only Mr. Causton 
has elected to depict in the pages of his novel so many of the 
ugly sides of life that we lose sight of the silver lining to the 
cloud. It is there, but Mr. Causton ignores it. A little 
more light and brightness would have improved a book that 
is already in many respects a fine piece of work—a serious 
contribution to literature. 

A BACHELOR IN ARCADY. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin, 6s.) The art of weaving a fairy story round and 
about ordinary flesh and blood folk is as rare as it is delight¬ 
ful. The Arcady of Mr. Sutcliffe, although nominally in 
modern Yorkshire, is really contiguous to Cockaigne, and 
adjacent to that delectable land where, if it be not always 
afternoon, it is at least mostly mid-day. In common with a 
certain tinker, Mr. Sutcliffe has no tale to tell; and he tells 
it altogether delightfully. Just a man and a maid, a 
bachelor and a “ Babe,” with the inevitable and entirely 
desirable result; but the love story is quite subservient to 
the sympathetic nature notes carefully, and for the most 
part accurately, recorded of the flower garden, the kitchen 
garden, and the farmyard through four successive seasons. 
The author has the sanest sympathy with dogs. “ They come 
and talk to you in an open undissembling way, and persevere 
if your smell is an honest and a grateful one. If you have 
no doggy corner in your heart they will not trouble you for 
long; but if you have they will go forward, patiently and 
uncomplainingly, with the labour of teaching you their 
speech.” Again, he writes knowledgeably of mowing, one 
of the finest and most useful exercises in the world. “ To 
scent the good grass-fragrance, to feel the blade go sliding 
with a soft compelling magic through the sward—the animal 
joy of it alone is mighty.” The subordinate characters, 
Tom Lad, Stylesey, and the Squire, come into the picture 
effectively, and are as much like human beings as Oberon 
or Titania. Judged, as it is obviously meant to be judged, 
as a fairy tale, the book is a pure delight. The writing is 
amazingly clever; if it were less clever it would be a deal 
more convincing, which would be most undesirable. 

DAS GESPENST UNSERER ZEIT. Sozialer Roman 
von Heinrich Keller. (Berlin: Fleischel, 5m.) The spectre 
to which the title refers is socialism. A French critic has 
put on record that in sympathy with the modern scientific 
spirit the novel, although it will continue to relate a story, 
will also convey philosophical, psychological or social ideas. 
Keller’s novel is evidently written in harmony with this 
doctrine to present certain social ideas. It is guiltless of 
artistic merit and the thread of the story merely serves to 
illustrate the author’s arguments in favour of socialism, of 
equal rights for all. However, he takes a somewhat original 
view of the social situation in demonstrating that all ranks 
of workers, not only artisans and the proletariat, but both 
the big and small tradesmen and manufacturers, the heads 
of great businesses and factories, are all equally struggling 
for existence under the perversity of present-day conditions. 
The foremost figure in the book is Anton Kramberger, the son 
of a workman. He has been compelled to look on impotently 
at his father’s ruin through loss of work, and, shaken also 
by personal sorrows, determines to inquire into the causes of 
these things, and to attempt to cure them. He observes the 
unhappy fate of all sorts and conditions of workers, peasants, 
manufacturers, members of the learned professions, big and 
little tradesmen, well-to-do merchants, working women and 
factory hands, with all of whom he comes into more or less 
close relations. He recognises the pressure that falls on all 
alike, on the richest as on the poorest, and sees the conse¬ 
quences in hunger, undermined health, crime, debauchery, 
prostitution and the lowering of the matrimonial relation, 
for marriage has become an article of commerce. Anton 


determines to work for the common good in order to create a 
system in which such terrible things should have no existence. 
He becomes the leader in a movement which aims at improv¬ 
ing the position of all workers and of giving equal rights to 
all. The book closes with his maiden speech in the Reichs- 
rath (the scene of the novel is laid in Vienna) in which he 
narrates all that he has himself observed and experienced, 
and demonstrates that the so-called upper classes have no 
reason to fear a change in the existing order of society, but 
that they, in common with all the rest, have every reason to 
desire a change. Certainly throughout the course of the book 
every one is in difficulties, every one is discontented and un¬ 
happy. The only man who issues out of the slough of de¬ 
spond into which his business affairs have dragged him does 
so through a rich, loveless marriage that, while it ensures his 
material welfare and that of those dependent on him, wrecks 
the happiness of his soul. No one would dream of denying 
that the things described in this book ought not to exist in 
civilised society, but we are not sure that we are prepared to 
agree with Keller that socialism is the remedy. 


Short Notices 


RAPHAEL. With introduction by Edgcumbe Staley. 
(Newnes’ Art Library, 3s. 6d. net.) “ The birth of even a 
great art genius must stand in some connection with the 
spirit of his time and nation.” Yet there are critics who 
would persuade us that art and history are in no way related 
to each other. It matters not one little bit when a painter 
lived, nor what was his nationality, they argue; if a picture 
does not appeal directly to the observer without these 
extraneous aids it is not a work of art. But a picture, if it 
is a genuine art-work, is a revelation by a man who has seen 
“ God face to face,” and does it not help us to get a step 
nearer the truth if we have some knowledge of the world of 
time and space in which that God-in-art worked ? The 
editor of Messrs. Newnes’ Art Library has gauged to a 
nicety the existing relationship between history and art, and 
the Raphael volume in this series fulfils every demand that 
can be made on a publisher of a series of art monographs at 
the low price of 3s. 6d. In a short introduction Mr. Edgcumbe 
Staley cleverly manages to give the atmosphere of the age in 
which Raphael lived and worked, and the numerous well- 
produced illustrations following the letterpress exhibit that 
master’s genius for presenting the eternal in early sixteenth- 
century garb. The arrangement of the reproductions is 
excellent; the pictures in the various art centres occupy 
succeeding pages in the book. When we have made Raphael 
pilgrimages to Paris, Florence, Rome, Naples, Berlin and 
Madrid it is easy to understand this painter’s influence on 
the later art generations, which culminated in the revolution 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren. If we single out from the 
illustrations those depicting the Madonna as worthy of 
special notice, it is only because Raphael’s types of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child have never been excelled, even 
though they may have been equalled by Leonardo da Vinci. 
In them wo see human affection embracing divine love, and 
instinctively we rejoice in that we are mortal wayfarers 
journeying to the land of the immortals. 


HISTORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF STIRLING. 
By A. F. Hutchison, M.A. (Stirling: Eneas Mackay, 21s.) 
The High School of Stirling, as at present constituted, dates 
only from 1854; but the lately deceased author of this volume 
who was its rector for thirty years—traces its predecessors 
and congeners so far back that he justifies his sub-title: 
“ Eight Centuries of Scottish Education.” It is this part of 
the volume which renders the work of far wider interest than 
could be attached to the history of a single scholastic 
institution ; and though the Sons of the Rock, as the Stirling 
people proudly call themselves, may feel honest satisfaction 
in the record of their High School, and not a little pride 
in the eminent men who have been trained there, the supreme 
value of Mr. Hutchison’s lx>ok is, as has been said, its 
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survey of Scottish education from its beginning, at the 
monastery of Candida Casa, founded in 397 a.d., down 
through the Church seminaries till notice is found of schools 
at Stirling and Perth in the first half of the twelfth century. 
Laboriously gathered details of school life and methods before 
the Reformation make interesting reading; and then, from 
the Reformation onwards, the story revolves round the 
school which is the subject of this volume, practically con¬ 
tinuous records being available. Of these Mr. Hutchison has 
made excellent use, and his book is a remarkably concise and 
thorough contribution to the history of that education of 
which the Scottish people are so proud. The book, which is 
handsomely got up, well illustrated, and indexed in a busi¬ 
ness-like fashion, contains a brief memoir of the author, from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Robertson, who speaks highly of 
Mr. Hutchison’s services to education. And certainly this 
volume justifies the eulogium passed on its author’s industry 
and patient power of research. 

PAGAN IRELAND. By Eleanor Hull. (Nutt, 3s. 6d. 
net.) This little volume is the first of the series Epochs 
of Irish History, and if the succeeding volumes are as 
admirable as the first the series will render excellent service 
to a good cause. The chapters in the book were written for 
the young folk of the Gaelic League, and Miss Hull modestly 
ventures the hope “ that perhaps other Irish men or women 
and children might like to know them too.” If they be not 
very difficult to please they assuredly will welcome Miss Hull’s 
pleasant pages. The author has undertaken the troublesome 
task of drawing a miniature picture of the laws and customs 
of Pagan Ireland and of retelling in simple words the 
legends of the ancient kings, a task which she has accom¬ 
plished with great skill, as was to be expected from the 
author of “ The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature.” All 
students of folk-lore and all lovers of legendary tales will be 
grateful for this capital text-book of and introduction to a 
difficult study, “ for if on the Plains of Heaven an Irish 
king wearied for the stories of his ancestors, why should not 
the children of Erin care to hear them in the Valleys of 
Earth?” 


Reprints and New Editions 

More excellent reprints of poetry and of fiction. I do not 
remember to have seen a prettier book than THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, as newly dressed by the Astolat Press 
('3s. net). Cover, type, printing, paper—all admirable, and 
a reproduction of a Madonna and Child from a silver-point 
drawing by Raphael for frontispiece. When the Christmas 
season comes again this volume will be in large demand for 
present purposes. Then, from Messrs. Blackie come 
COWPER and HERRICK, in the Red Letter Library (2s.6d. 
each net), of which series I have already had occasion to 
speak highly. Mrs. Meynell has been fitly chosen to write 
the introduction to these two welcome old friends. Herrick 
is set down as a “ poet of fancy; but of poets of fancy the 
sprightliest, and—the word is not too great—the noblest.” 
I am glad to read, from the pen of one so well equipped to 
judge, such downright praise of one whom it has become too 
much the fashion to look upon as merely a pretty player 
with pretty words; it is so easy to disparage and so difficult 
to praise justly. Thomas Moore is another who has too 
often been laughed out of court; but his lyrics live. How 
many of those to-day will achieve long life ? As for Cowper, 
he is not one of my favourites, but I am glad to see him so 
well set out. These volumes now make a very pretty row 
upon my bookshelves; they are very good.—What shall I 
say of THE MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
NEWCOME (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net) ? The volume can 
hardly be counted as literature, but owns an antiquarian 
interest in the coloured sketches by Rowlandson, which are 
very quaint. This Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
Coloured Books already contains many welcome volumes, and 
I am glad to note among those in active preparation “ The 


Vicar of Wakefield,” with Rowlandson’s plates, “The 
English Spy,” and other reproductions of rare and interest¬ 
ing works.—From Messrs. Blackie I receive two comely 
volumes (2s. 6d. each): George Eliot’s SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE, and Morier’s HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. The introductions are brief, but on the whole 
adequate. I demur, however, to the setting down of Lewes 
as “superficial”; he was so sometimes, but by no means 
always; and most critics would, I think, put George Eliot 
in a higher place than Charlotte Bronte. The illustrations 
to the first-named volume are by Chris Hammond; to the 
latter by H. R. Millar, and are in both cases admirable and 
suitable.—Then, in Routledge’s Half-Forgotten Books I find 
Michael Scott’s THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE (2s.), 
with an introduction by E. A. Baker, who brackets our 
author with Marryat and Cooper; but to my mind the 
former of the last two stands head and shoulders above all 
other writers of sea stories, if for no other reason in that 
he had a splendid gift of humour; Smollett, of course, comes 
into a different category, for he sacrificed realism to—well, 
various interests. Is there any necessity for the list of 
dramatis personae ? If I cannot follow a story without such 
assistance I prefer not to follow it at all. 

F. T. S. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 

Harper. W. R., The Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos (University 
of Chicago Press), $1.00 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Bettres 

Trares. Q. J., O’er Southern Seas (Drane), 6/0. 

Ryan, W. P., Plays for the People (Dublin: Gill), 1/0 net. 

Bistory and Biography 

Stead, A. (edited), Japan by the Japanese (Heinemann), 20/0 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Boehm, Sir E. C., The Persian Gulf and South Sea Isles (Cox), 6/0. 


Art 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, Vol. IY. (Bell), 21/0 net. 


Bducatlonal 

YVinstedt, E. O. (edited), Corneli Nepotis Vitae (Oxford Press), 1/6 and 2/0. 
Taylor, W. R., Synthetical Haps (Black), 0/1 each. 


Miscellaneous 

Hutchinson, H. G. (edited), Fishing, 2 vols. (Newnes), 12/6 per vol. 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia, Vol. VII. (Funk & Wag-nails). 

Villiers, B., The Opportunity of Liberalism (Unwin), 1/0 net. 
Robertson, A. J., ABCof Golf (Drane), 1/0. 

Esher, K.C.B., Viscount, National Strategy (Humphreys), 0/6. 
Annual Report of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

Owen, J. A., Birds in their Seasons (Routledge), 2/6 net. 

Mclver, D. G., Bulb Culture (Dawbarn & Ward), 0/6 net. 

Wall, J. C., Devils (Methuen), 4/6 net. 


notion 

Stevens, Nina, “The Perils of Sympathy” (Unwin), 6/0; Ford, J. B., 
“ Helmsley’s Princess” (Simpkin, Marshall), 1/0 net; Williamson, 
C. N. and A. M., “ The Princess Passes ” (Methuen), 6/0. 


Reprints and Row Editions 

Swinburne’s Poems, Vol. II. (Chatto & Windue). 

Thackeray's Ballads and Verses (Macmillan), 3/6. 

Maxwell’s Life of Wellington (Hutchinson), 1/0 net. 

Cooper, J. F., The Last of the Mohicans (Richards), 1/0 net. 

Dekker, T., Old Fortunatus (Dent), 1/0 net. 

Massinger, P., A New Way tc Pay Old Debts (Dent). 1/0 net. 

Tolstoy’s “ Bethink Yourselves! ” (Free Age Press), 1/0. 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Hope, A., The Indiscretion of the Duchess (Arrow-smith). 

Periodicals, 4lc. 

“ Twentieth Century Home,” “ Review of Reviews,” “ The Lamp,” “ The 
London,” “ American Antiquarian,” “ Cassell’s Russo-Japanese War,” 
" Photo-Miniature,” “ Occasional Papers,” “ Artsman,” “ Library 
Assistant,” “The Library,” “Girl's Realm.” “American Journal of 
Mathematics.” 


Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Messrs. Derry & Sons, Limited <Library Bulletin), Nottingham; Mr. 
Bertram Dobell {(leneral ), 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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I suppose there are even more haunting phrases in 
# words than in music? What, I have often asked 
nfyself, if any are the peculiar merits that give 
common life to a half-dozen or so of words ? Two 
there certainly are—alliteration and aptness. When 
both are combined a phrase may, indeed, hope for long 
life. I wonder how few quotations there would be in 
common English use if Shakespeare had never written 
and the Bible had never been translated ? And the 
style of these quotations is so similar that, but for 
actual knowledge, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to state with certainty whether a quoted phrase were 
from the Bible or from Shakespeare. Alliteration has 
sometimes given currency to untruths, as the evil say¬ 
ing that “ honesty is the bestf policy.” 


Aptness, however, can plead “ not guilty ” to the 
propagation of falsehood, and is, I take it, “ what oft 
was thought but ne’er so well expressed.” “ That is 
true enough,” I say to myself when I come across a 
thought aptly expressed, and so I imagine do you say to 
yourself. In this aptness lies, I fancy, the life of a 
haunting phrase. The thought need not be new; indeed, 
can a thought be new? But when a master writer sets 
down that thought for us in apt words, the thought is 
crystallised and becomes a gem. “ ’Tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all,” “ To 
be or not to be ? that is the question,” “ Ye have the 
poor always with you ”—these and many another are 
no additions to the. world’s fund of thought, but they 
have how been said once and for all. By the way, 
I have probably quoted inaccurately, as we all do. My 
memofy for words is wretched, and I am far from all my 
bpcdcs, save two or three intimate friends that I have 
Ijjj-me. 

But apart from phrases which haunt the common ear 
there are others which ring and ring in the mental ears 
of each one of us. What those are which haunt me 
I need not say. Why they should haunt me I could 
not explain and you could not understand. But it is 
just this—that they contain truths that come home to 


my heart and bosom, sometimes hurting me, sometime; 
giving me the deepest pleasure. Is it not so with you ? 

There is one phrase which I hear again and again, and 
to which I for long attached what I have found to be 
an erroneous meaning. Is it not strange that its author 
should have said one thing and that I—and probably 
others—have been grateful to him for saying quite 
another thing ? A little child, in whose companionship 
I took great delight, died young. His heart had not lost 
the ignorance of innocence and his eyes had not seen 
anything of evil. In the midst of my sorrow came to 
me the consolation of a haunting phrase : “ Those whom 
the gods love die young.” Often as the years went by 
when the memory of my little playmate came back to 
me, there came to me also the consolation of that phrase. 
Then, reading one night by my fireside, I came across 
the truth, and my consolation, though not taken away 
from me, lies no more in that haunting phrase. 

Setting aside all questions of religion, how much 
consolation has come to sorrowful souls from haunting 
phrases from the Bible? ‘‘Come unto me . . . and I 
will give you rest.” Be our belief what it may, or our 
disbelief, does not that phrase—the mere music of it 
maybe, the mere promise of peace—drop “ as the gentle 
rain from heaven ” ? 


A phrase may justify a policy, as “ Peace—with 
honour.” There is more power in one apt phrase than 
in a world of argument, and it is vain for the vainest 
of us to deny it. 

How many of these haunting phrases are stored away 
in my mind : yet how few I can recall at desire. Like 
ghosts, they only walk at their own sweet will; some 
touch upon the chords of memory: some coincidence 
brings back to my mind the haunting words, a phrase, 
perchance, seldom before recalled, which, perhaps, will 
never come to life again. What a wonderful book 
could I write and I could but recall all the apt phrases 
I have read ! E. G. O. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

XIII.—The Test of Truth 


I t is not possible here to consider the contributions of 
Spencer to psychology, the one branch of science 
in which he was a specialist—a master both of 
principles and details, to quote the authoritative 
obituary notice in “ Nature.” Though Locke’s im¬ 
mortal essay lay upon his father’s shelves, Spencer did 
not acquire enough interest in the science of mind even 
to impel him to the opening of any work that dealt with 
it, until his meeting with Lewes, in his thirty-first year, 
led him to read that “ Biographical History of Philo¬ 
sophy ” which has opened a door into a new world for 
so many of us before even emerging from our teens. 

But when at length Spencer did awake to the fascina¬ 
tions of psychology, he forthright proceeded, with the 
audacity of genius, to plan a book of at least two 
volumes, which was to deal with the whole subject. We 
need not wonder that the project languished, until there 


came to Spencer a new idea which sufficed to spur him 
to his task. Eventually there appeared the epoch- 
making “ Principles of Psychology ” (1855), recast by its 
author fifteen years later. 

The original idea referred to was first given expression 
in “ The Westminster Review,” in an essay called “ The 
Universal Postulate.” And I choose this particular idea 
for discussion here, not only because of its influence in 
the production of Spencer’s second book, but also because 
of its profound importance. Not that this idea has in 
any way influenced subsequent psychology, as have such 
conceptions as that which refers the origin of will to 
reflex action: but the philosophic importance of the 
question greatly transcends that of any department in 
psychology proper. 

Spencer asked himself this question: By what cri¬ 
terion, in the last resort, can we judge of the truth of 
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any proposition ? Since his answer no other has been 
given, though destructive criticism has of course been 
essayed. Yet few will dispute the following: 

One might have supposed that as a needful 
preliminary to a systematic discussion—especially a dis¬ 
cussion concerning the nature of things—the disputants 
would agree on some method of distinguishing proposi¬ 
tions which must be accepted from propositions which 
it is possible to deny. May not one fairly say that those 
who decline to accept a test proposed, and also decline 
to furnish a test of their own, do so because they are 
half conscious that their opinions will not bear testing ? 

What, then, is Spencer’s ultimate criterion of belief? 
It is simply that “ in the last resort we must accept as 
true a proposition of which the negation is inconceiv¬ 
able." The inconceivability of its negation is our ulti¬ 
mate criterion of a certainty. Now we must consider 
what Spencer means by the word inconceivable. One 
academic critic, whose helplessness almost excites sym¬ 
pathy, feeling himself bound to offer what opposition 
he may to any Spencerian dictum, can find nothing more 
to say than that Spencer fails to distinguish between 
inconceivable and unimaginable. But Spencer does dis¬ 
tinguish : and the distinction is to be found enforced 
not once but often in his writings. It is true that he 
does not use the confusing and question-begging term 
unimaginable ; but no one was ever clearer than he is in 
condemning what he calls a pseud-idea. And the un¬ 
imaginable is distinct from the inconceivable only when 
a pseud-idea, as that of a moral fluid, is involved. Let 
us take an instance. 

The primary axiom that a thing cannot both be and 
not be at the same time—known as the principle of con¬ 
tradiction or, as Sir William Hamilton preferred, of 
non-contradiction—is a truth of the highest certainty, 
because one cannot conceive, its negation. But if one can¬ 
not conceive it, can one imagine it ? I trow not. That 
two and two are four is similarly—despite the dictum 
of Mill—a truth of the highest certainty, because one 
cannot conceive its negation. The objector might answer 
wdth a case within my own experience, of a man who 
believed that two and two are four and a quarter, and 
whom no arguments could convince of his error. But 
would I be entitled to say that my friend could conceive 
the negation of the proposition that two and two are 
four ? Surely I was right in thinking that he was ob¬ 
sessed by a pseud-idea—an idea of which the elements, 
as Spencer says, “ cannot be combined in consciousness.” 
And I maintain the truth of my judgment by observing 
that my friend never did really combine the ideas of two 
and two so as to make them four and a quarter. His idea 
was thus imaginable —if we are to use that word—but 
not conceivable: any more than the idea of a moral fluid 
or a square idea is a conception. And, as a matter of 
fact, I made my friend’s acquaintance in a lunatic 
asylum. This, curiously enough, was his one delusion. 

Space fails me. I can merely recommend to the 
reader, as an interesting exercise, the application of this 
criterion to his own beliefs. So one may discover the 
very grave significance of that phrase, “ the highest cer¬ 
tainty.” Thus judged, your belief in, let us say, the 
law of gravitation, is at once seen not to be possessed 
of the highest validity. You can conceive the negation 
of the Newtonian law. Our belief in universal gravita¬ 
tion is no more than a matter of faith, as I have more 
than once asserted in this place. But Spencer has shown 
that our belief in the law of the Conservation of Energy 
is of quite another order. You cannot conceive of the 
creation of a new iota of energy out of nothing, or of 
the annihilation of an iota of energy, any more than you 


can conceive of the creation of the Universe out of 
nothing. You can indeed imagine both, but that merely 
by cozening yourself with a pseudo-conception the ele¬ 
ments of which you cannot combine. This any one may 
observe for himself by attempting to conceive of crea-. 
tion: not content to accept words without translating ' 
them into the ideas for which they stand. 

I need hardly say that Imagination—the cr$wqnq> 
glory of all genius and all art—is not even alluded to 
in this essay. To imagine that twice two is four and a 
quarter and to imagine the “ Eroica ” Symphony or the 
sway of universal gravitation are acts not even remotely 
allied. Here’s to the day when men have evolved an 
adequate language, in place of the inchoate product 
which fetters us! 

C. W. Saleebv. 


Musical Speech 

M usic—as everybody knows—is an universal lan¬ 
guage : but only as one listens to some message 
from abroad is it borne in on one that it is a 
language with very limited powers of expres¬ 
sion—a language in which broad statements can be 
made, but which has no ability to express details. 
Music can be sombre or sunshiny, serious or joyous, 
frivolous, grotesque, even horrible, but no more; it can¬ 
not tell us whence the emotions uttered have arisen. A 
mournful music is merely mournful, but the cause of the 
mourning cannot be told us by the music alone. All 
this is trite enough, but its sheer truth was urged upon 
me recently as I listened, at the Queen’s Hall, to 
Tchaikovsky’s B minor Symphony, which the composer 
first called a “Programme Symphony,” afterward ac¬ 
cepting the suggested title “ Pathetic.” Writing of this 
composition Tchaikovsky said that he was working *upon 
a new symphony, “ this time with a programme; but 
a programme of the kind which remains an enigma*to 
all: let them guess who can. . . . While composing "ft 
in my mind I frequently shed tears ”; then eventually 
he dubs it “ Pathetic.” 

But should music be enigmatical ? Should the listener 
be compelled to seek for a meaning in what he hears? 
Should not a concert piece be rather a beautiful expres¬ 
sion of some simple emotion? The expression may be 
complex, but surely the emotion should be simple. In 
other forms—such, for example, as opera—the emotions 
can be complex, for then the musical expression is aided 
by the words and actions of the characters. Tchaikovsky 
having told us that his symphony is “ Pathetic,” we have 
authority for believing that as we listen to it emotions 
of pity and sorrow should be aroused in us. Are they ? 
Taking the music as a whole, I fancy they seldom are. 
There are passages of beautiful and singular mournful- 
ness, but the impression made by them is evanescent, 
and is destroyed by other passages of mere musical 
clamour. In a few words, has not Tchaikovsky attempted 
in this Symphony to express a complex emotional state, 
forgetting that such a state cannot be expressed by 
music without the aid of words ? It is as though Elgar 
had written a “ Gerontius Symphony ”; the music of 
'■ Gerontius ” is only to be understood and admired in 
connection with the poem. Is it not open to question, 
then, whether Tchaikovsky, in common with many other 
modern composers, has not tried to say more in this 
universal language than it is possible to say ? 

Another question arose in my mind on the same occa¬ 
sion. Is it not conceivable that music which to a 
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Russian mind would convey intense pathos, would to 
an English ear strike quite a different note 1 In music, 
as in other arts, so much is dependent upon association. 
Take a simple example; in the same composer’s “ Marche 
Slave ” the occurrence of the Russian National Anthem 
conveys a distinct message to a Slave listener; to us it is 
merely the introduction of a fine melody ; the converse 
would be true had “ God Save the King ” been utilised. 
Such an example is of course crude, but it points the 
way to what I mean: that certain turns of melody, 
certain accustomed phrases—if I were speaking of words 
I should say certain familiar intonations—will convey 
one meaning to one ear and another to the auditor of 
an alien race. Is it not, then, more than likely that the 
“ Pathetic Symphony ” is infinitely more pathetic to a 
Russian audience than to a British 1 To all audiences 
it is splendid music, but the emotions aroused by it 
must vary, I think, and therefore it fails to attain the 
highest greatness, for a great writer so delivers his 
messages that he cannot be misunderstood. 

Visions of Fancy 

• 

“ To see the world in a grain of sand 
And a heaven in a wild flower; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 

And eternity in an hour.” 

F ew are there who might say with William Blake, 
“ To me this world is all one continued vision of 
fancy or imagination,” and yet sometimes the 
* world of everyday makes way for the “ visions 
of fancy.” The soul is straitened and would fain behold 
greater beauty and she unwittingly calls to her aid the 
eye of imagination. So Blake beheld a tree covered 
with angels in white garments where another might 
have seen only the white may-blosson. For me never 
have the heavens been opened, but at times a divine 
change has passed over the city streets. A mirage of 
blue mountains has seemed the goal of some dusty 
thoroughfare: trees and green fields have refreshed my 
eyes in places where if I have revisited them on some 
less happy day I would find only the narrow streets and 
the mean houses. But one place there was, a room 
near the City’s heart, where my spirit might find rest, 
and this was ever haunted by the same vision of peace. 
From the window I saw quiet fields and a tranquil 
stream, and when I enter that room again in my 
thoughts I see always those fields and the silver thread 
winding among them. Mona Wilson. 

The Spirit of Delight 

“ But above all other things, 

Spirit, I love thee; 

Thou art love and life! Oh come! 

Make once more my heart thy home! ’’ 

T he sea was a sheet of silver with a line of shadowy 
hills behind, and clouds lay low on the mountain 
making Hymettus, Pentelicon and Parnes alike 
long formless ridges. The plain and mountain 
slopes were painted grey and silver and misty blue and 
green. I pillowed my head on a dry bush of fragrant 
thyme and watched the quivering of the poplar leaves. 
The scene brought to mind others, but of greater loveli¬ 
ness, in England and in France, for its own intimate and 
individual beauty was absent. The skies and hills and 
woods lacked the radiance native to them, and were 


oppressed as the human soul abandoned by the spirit 
of delight is oppressed. I thought of the long months 
passed amidst scenes of varied loveliness which I beheld 
in wonder and in awe, but without that spirit which 
alone draws the soul very near to beauty. Suddenly 
I perceived that all the clouds had vanished! sea and 
sky shone purest blue, and Hymettus was robed in 
violet splendour. Then I knew that, though it might 
be rarely, the spirit of delight would come again, that 
my soul might rejoice unclouded in the presence of 
beauty. Mona Wilson. 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—V 


B ut quite the most instructive example for our 
present purpose is that of the theatre of Donna 
Maria II. in Lisbon, which I will set forth some¬ 
what fully, following closely the wording of 
the Return. In the first half of last century there 
arose in Portugal an agitation somewhat similar to 
that now being raised in this country, the outcry 
being that the Government—or some one—should do 
something in the cause of dramatic art. In the 
year 1841 £20,000 was granted for the erection of 
the theatre of Donna Maria II. for the perfecting 
of the drama and for the providing of an ade¬ 
quate school for actors. The State gave liberal assist¬ 
ance ; an elaborate constitution was drawn up ; high were 
the expectations of success; but in October 1847 the 
scheme collapsed. After various experiments, not one 
of which proved satisfactory, in 1898 a law was passed 
decreeing a constitution, under which the theatre is now 
able to pay its way—that and no more. This constitu¬ 
tion is interesting to us as it shows one method of main¬ 
taining a repertoire theatre without a direct subsidy 
from the State. 

I will now quote the Return verbatim: 

“ Certain actors arc allowed to go into partnership 
and take over the theatre with the free use of the build¬ 
ing, its properties and scenery, which, however, they 
have to insure, and pay the necessary premiums, the 
Government, on the other hand, engaging to keep the 
building in repair. New properties and scenery pur¬ 
chased by the actors remain their property if the con¬ 
cession is withdrawn by the Government, but are con¬ 
fiscated if the partnership is dissolved from any other 
cause. The partners are nominated by the Government 
from a list of candidates, and are fixed at sixteen. They 
are divided into three classes, with proportionate shares 
of profits, the Government reserving to itself the right 
of filling the vacancies. A manager and treasurer are 
elected each year at a general meeting, the former being 
entitled to 5 per cent, of the net profits in addition to 
his remuneration as a partner, and a right of appeal 
from his decisions is allowed to the Royal Commissioner. 

“ Actors retiring after ten years’ service are not 
entitled to a pension; after fifteen years they receive a 
half pension, and after twenty years they obtain full 
pension, the amount of which for the members of the 
first class is £180 per annum, for the second class £120 
per annum. The fund for the payment of these pensions 
is constituted by a charge of 5 per cent, on the net profits 
of the theatre, upon authors’ royalties, the proceeds of 
two entertainments to be given each year, the amount of 
the industrial tax paid by the members of the company, 
and the stamp duty on their placards, which is handed 
over for this purpose in virtue of a Decree published 
in July, 1899. 
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“ Another order was issued in September of the same 
year to the effect that on the death of those actors who 
received pensions under the old system, the sums paid 
to them by the Government should be continued to be 
paid to the treasurer of the fund, so that it at present 
represents a comparatively Large amount, and is in¬ 
creasing rapidly. 

“ Tire season commences in October and lasts for eight 
montlis, and the company gives representations in the 
provinces during at least two months of the year. 

“ There is a provision in the Regulations that, should 
a dramatic school be founded at any time by the Govern¬ 
ment, the company is bound to allow the scholars to take 
parts for which they may be competent and to pay them 
for their services. The actors of the company are 
expected also to take part in the pieces represented by 
the scholars, and to lend the theatre for such representa¬ 
tions on payment only of the general expenses. 

“ Last year some small modifications were introduced ; 
the first class is subdivided into two sections, each with 
different shares in the profits, and the actresses in each 
class receive one-fifth more than the actors of the same 
grade.” 

In the United States of America there are no subsi¬ 
dised theatres. From the examples selected it will be 
seen that a repertoire theatre is a costly cure, if cure it 
be, for it has never yet been proved that such an insti¬ 
tution has had any beneficial influence upon the drama, 
admirable though its effect may have been on the actors’ 
art. W. T. S. 

The Training of an Artist 

VIII 

A s regards the training required to make the artist, 
then, we have arrived at the following conclu- 
AjL sions: that the Royal Academy is utterly paro¬ 
chial ; that as regards mere technical training 
it is more profitable to go to Paris; that an artist, as a 
matter of fact, wherever he go, can rely altogether on no 
school, but must almost wholly educate himself; that 
from the very start of his schooling he should give some 
part of his day to creative work, i.e., he should be 
trying to express his own individual ideas: that the best 
schooling is to see all the artistic work of others, especi¬ 
ally of the original men of his own day, and then go 
home and try to express himself in rivalry with them, 
using their successful means of expressing dignity or 
merriment or seriousness or laughter or pity or pathos 
in terms that suit his mood—for instance, using a 
bravura touch and light handling for a bright, happy 
subject, or a large, deep-resounding treatment for a great 
and solemn idea: that mere copying of others is futile, 
but that every artist of original powers teaches us some 
telling means of stating ourselves, or impregnates our 
faculties with some mastery over line or colour or mass¬ 
ing that brings us to increasing mastery over our tools; 
that genius, before it can state itself with power, must 
first of all have mastered the grammar of technique and 
have made of craftsmanship a pronounced habit. 

And now as to the Royal Academy. The Lords Com¬ 
mittee appointed to inquire into the administration of 
the Chantrey Bequest has publicly found, and could not 
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but find, though it gives its finding in as gentle terms 
as possible, that the whole choice and selection of pic¬ 
tures for the nation by that body has been a pitiful dis¬ 
play of incapacity. But the Chantrey Bequest is only 
a small part of a whole wide system that has fallen into 
utter pettiness. It is no use blaming individuals. 
Nearly every member of eminence in the Royal Academy 
to-day has condemned the institution. There is no need 
to go a-proving the fact, for it is thus stated in the 
confessional of every competent “ Immortal ”—the long 
and the short of the whole business is that the Royal 
Academy is an utterly parochial concern. 

Can it be cured of so deep-seated a disease as Itself ? 

It would require no colossal intellect to plan a better 
Academy. To begin with, the whole spirit of the 
Royal Academy is petty. The Academy looks upon 
Art as a thing that has achieved itself, as having 
won and done its highest possible achievement in the 
past. Whereas Art is only in its infancy. In the 
lap of the coming years lies some majestic master¬ 
piece quite as sublime as the Sphinx, perhaps one of 
the most sublime works of art ever created by mortal 
hands. In the ages lie unborn mighty works of 
art that shall make the glory of Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt and Velasquez seem almost little. Such 
a simple truth is not only not to be found as the splendid 
centre of life in the acts of the Royal Academy, but would 
probably frighten nearly every fortieth part of Immor¬ 
tality out of what little wits a merciful Providence ha - 
given him. Be you sure of this, that an art that 
considers itself complete is dead—-and what sign of life 
remains in its body is but the stirring of the °' r avc- 
worms. 

The second great fallacy, and just as much at the 
source of the Royal Academy’s chiefest failure, is its 
bed-ridden attitude towards art as a whole. The 
Academy looks upon art as the painting of easel-pictures 
to hang in the rooms of the well-to-do. With a smirk, 
the Academician would probably throw in statuary and, 
rather questioningly, architecture. In fact, the Academy 
is grown so parochial that it fears to realise how great 
it might be. If art be severed from the crafts and the 
factories, if it be torn from architecture and the furnish- 
ments of the home and the beautifying of public places, 
then it is a limping weak thing that but flutters along 
the ground with clipped wings: and the whole strength 
of the Royal Academy has been employed so to limit 
and hedge about and maim this majestic thing. If the 
Royal Academy is to be the great national institution 
that it should be, then it must be brought into close 
touch with the manufacturer and the craftsman. In 
such a splendid event we shall perhaps see the glories of 
English pottery revived, and the beauties of Bow and 
Lowestoft and Chelsea arise again and walk over the 
land; we may see the jerrybuilder and the maker of 
hideous things scotched and ruined; we may find the 
shops being searched for the beautiful things of to-day, 
instead of the auction-rooms thronged with the men that 
hold the purses of the nation, scrambling to purchase 
the works of art of the dead past. 

Correspondence 

The Novelist’s Limitations 

Sir, —E. G. O., in discoursing about a novel which he 
had read and not finished, mentions the pivot of its plot, 
which to me seems curiously suggestive. Its literary hero, 
fearful of writing himself out, discards literature in order to 
woo an heiress. The dread of not being able to continue to 
draw on his imaginative resources, stultifying his energy, 
urges him to abandon his favourite pursuit. 
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This hero, it seems to me, was wise. He knew his limita¬ 
tions. He gauged the mind's creative powers and would not 
foist dull echoes of former thoughts upon his weary readers. 

The suggestiveness of this is worth considering. Apart 
from the historian and scientist who collect facts and com¬ 
ment on them, or the traveller who limns impressions or 
experiences in words, it seems to me that the novelist, and 
especially the voluminous one, must unconsciously reproduce 
favourite thoughts in other verbal garbs. Ordinary talent is 
restricted and hedged. Its inspiration is confined—and it 
soon reaches its limitations. Unfortunately, the reader’s 
patience is likewise exhausted. 

“ The Saturday Review ” only lately, in a trenchant 
criticism upon a popular novel, quoted a simile which its 
author, perhaps unconsciously, used thrice. In that 
deservedly famous book “ Sir Richard Calmady,” a certain 
country scene is described with wearisome iteration. These 
are the portions of the novel which the judicious reader 
lightly skips. A careful study of Thackeray’s works would 
reveal his partiality for certain phases of satirical thought 
which are phrased over and over again almost ad nauseam. 
But space prevents me from citing any more instances. 
Novelists who write an annual novel may be deemed prolific 
writers; au fond the sole novelty about each successive 
book is often its new designation. Only intellectual giants 
have that supreme imagination capable of delineating the 
endless characters, the diversified aspects of humanity, the 
multiform workings of the human heart; the lesser minds 
soon exhaust themselves; the fount becomes arid.— 
Yours, &c., Isidore G. Ascher. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editor, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must l»c written 011 a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or Dooks 
cun be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

xron-adlierence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers " wlU Imply disqualification. 


Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 


“ The Taming of the Shrew.”— There is a famous old Italian story by 
an anonymous author, “ La Novella del Grasso Legnaiuolo,” the hero of 
which is made to believe, by a well contrived series of tricks certain pals of 
his play upon him, that he is another person. Has the similarity of this 
story to the plot of the Induction to “ The Taming of the Shrew ” been 
pointed out, and is it probable that Shakespeare got the idea of Tinker Sly 
from the story of the fat Florentine cabinet-maker?—#. Did t (Berne). 

Could John Shakespeare Write?— Mr. Sidney Lee, in the last edition 
1 1304) of his “Stratford-on-Avon” (p. 108), says’: “Between 1565 and 1579, 
whenever he (the poet’s father) attached his mark to official documents (he 
could not write), he rudely drew the glover’s trade mark.” But Mr. Harold 
Baker, in “ The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon.” Ac. (Bell A Sons. 
1902), p. 50. says : “ In the Record Room at the birthplace are volumes of 
accounts, among which are those made by John Shakespeare, although there 
is a popular superstition that he could not write his own name and the 
“'count for the rear 1666 is headed : ' The oompt of W'illm. Tylor and Willm. 
Smythe, clinmberlains. made by John Shakspeare.’ ” How are these two 
statements to be reconciled ?—A.R.B. (Malvern). 

sa's’-* 1N Hell.—I n “The Taming of the Shrew” (II. i. 33 4) Catharine 


I must dance barefoot on her wedding dav, 

And, for your love to tier, lead ape* in hell. 

Catharine, of course, alludes to the lot befalling the souls of spinsters t 
apes represent"'* as I take it, the souls of departed bachelors. Is tl 
", ; rll ' k to f-nplish folk lore? According to Swiss folk-lore, hachelors 
" int ”;«!«*• and are eonliriod. not t.. bell, but to .W.wrnd f |r T, meal 
whence thev must listen to the plaintive cries of the peewits : that is t 
1 V I ma ^' tllat '“?»* l?«-wit moor ( OirifzeriMoo* or Kiel,,tie,min, 
iBerne) 1 b “ ,e *° r ™ d ° f * “ m,lar lj<>lief obtaining in Denmark.—A I), 


GENERAL. 

Curfew, —I should be glad if any reader could give me any light on the 
following subject : “ Curfew." The etymology of this word has always been 
tak.*n to be O.Fr. covrefeu (couvrir and feu). Undoubtedly the result of 
the ringing of the bell was tne putting out of all lights and fires. But we 
are now told that this etymology is a striking instance of mistaken popular 
etymology which has deceived even scholars. The word “ curfew ” is said 
to be connected with “ carfax ”—a place where four roads meet. The word 
is still so used at Oxford. The explanation is that the bell was rung in the 
evening at the cross roads. Dr. Murray is said to have been persuaded of 
the truth of this etymology, but too late for insertion in his new dictionary. 
Can any reader point to any textual evidence in support of this new 
etymology, or explain why even scholars have fallen into this error of 
popular etymology, if such it be?— R. B. Appleton (Bradford). 

Quid est Veritas? —What is the origin of the anagram?— 

Quid est Veritas ! 

Vir est gut adcst. 

— Fred. R. Coles (Edinburgh). 

Tossing. —Where can one find the earliest recorded instance of “ tossing ” 
with a coin to decide between two alternatives?— H. IF. M. (Manchester) 

Influenza. —In Miss Austen’s “ Emma.” chap, xii., the word influenza 
occurs in the following passage : " He had never known them [colds] more 
general or heavy, except when it had been quite an influenza." Does Miss 
Austen nllude to the complaint we call influenza now? When did the term 
come into use. and was it introduced from England into the German-speaking 
countries, where it became familiar about twelve years ago?—#. Dio* 
(B.'rne). 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

?i HILOCK '—name may have been derived by the poet from a pamphlet 
called “Caleb Shillcckc his prophccic, or the Jewes Prediction"; the 
1 epysian ballad on the same subject Ixdongs to 1607; to the same year 
belongs a prose piece printed at the end of a rare tract called “ A Jewes 
Propheeie, or Neues from Rome of Two Mighty Armies.” Ac. Its ultimate 
origin is unknown ; it may have been an Italian* name, Scialocca. According 
to Hunter, Scialao was the name of a Maronitc of Mount Lilianas, who was 
living in 1614. The above information will be found in a note by Mr. Israel 
Gollancz in “ The Temple Shakespeare."— A.R.B. 


* Bahamas.— The Bahamas have never been known as “ the islands of the 
Bohemias.” and the reference to them as such, in a document in the Public 
Record Office, must lie due. as your correspondent suggests, to the blunder 
of a Government clerk. \V hen Columbus discovered and landed on one of 
the islands—which, it is impossible to say with any certainty—thev were 
known to the C-arib inhabitants as Lucavas or Lucavos. After the islands 
had become Spanish possessions, they were given their present name. The 
most westerly island was already known as Bahama—a native word—and it 
was owing to this that the Spaniards named the group the Bahamas. In 
Herrera 8 map of 1601 the most westerly island is marked “ Grand Bahama ” 
the name which it bears at the present day.— H.C.M. 


Magdalene and “Magdalen.” — A.L.M. (Oxford) is under a wrong 
impression if he thinks that the college at Cambridge is pronounced 
„ ji a * e V. e ‘ as wr i*t en - “ Magdalene ” College is always called 

Maudlin at Cambridge, just as “ Magdalen ” is at Oxford.— M'A.C. 


Magdalene ’’-Your correspondent A.L.M. (Oxford) writes as if he sup- 
poses Magdalene College. Cambridge, to be pronounced as it is spelled. 
As an old Cambridge man, I may mention that it always was pronounced in 
my time, and I believe is still, “ Maudlin.” as at Oxford. In fact, I do not 
see the point of your correspondent's answer : he surely does not mean that 
Cambridge is more careful of classical learning than Oxford.—2/.#.#. 

Magdalene College (Cambridge).-^) Wilson’s “Memorabilia Canta- 
brigise (1803) ®tatos that Lord Audley, as second founder, obtained a 
grant from Henry \ III., and incorporated the society by the name of “The 
Masters and Fellows of St. Mary Magdalen College.” (ft) Cooper’s 
Athenne Cantabngienses ” (1858) also refers to this college as Magdalen 
I have before me a letter signed by the late Lord Braybrooke, dated from 
Magdalene Lodge; it can, then, be safely inferred from the evidence of 
ril^ b ° Ve wel y5 no * n authorities that the name has been altered within 

t”r«nii7“ r -lF.A , .0 G |Di8 k le>> nVat '° n fr ° m Magdalene '" how ' Ter ' *“PPo*« 

Wlle " half ,‘ he wori[1 ’» » bridegroom and half the 
in d a - br,d ®* The author is Mr. William Watson. The two following 
lines are from the second stanza of his “ Ode in May ” : 8 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 

And half of the world a bride.— H.P.W. 

to 1 the A N°ew C T _ v”'Av- D o illty .. Hi,lU f °r Epicurean Smokers,'’ contributed 
toltoSiSr" w b, cilaHe. G eS LeI. a nr rn P ' lbli8hed be, ° re 18 * 7 ' 1 flDd the 

Ita dixit ille Rector, 

Er wollt'8 nicht anders han, 

Vale Bemper bone Lector, 

Lug du und stoss dich dran. 

Gut Gesell ist Rinckman.— Lillian. 

Pill Garlics. My mother tells me that she remembers her mother 
f fi expre881on P* 11 Garlick ” rather in the sense of “ scapegoat ” 

and she had to P av for >t. without being exactiv 
8he 8 »y. “ Oh well. Pill Garlick has to pay." This does 

nmy? n^vert.lieless^'b^of^iiiterest 8 — B ‘ *° S "' t ' lc ' 8 u8e of ' the b,lt 
Pul Garlick."— In Brewer's “Phrase and Fable" he spells abore 


Pil Garlic." and explain'." it"ae' follows" “ Peeled _ garlic.“"Lepirs" hid";.'; 

nicknamed Pil Garlics.”— P.O'C. 


y-p*A..uo 11 uo lOHOW 

J: e Y, . t ' ,eir own garlic, and so were 
Ilythe). 


linV i is H °f' , rom 0 Trman Ab ri }'? ry .. V x? m ' e '> c ' Tha *cr.e beginning with this 
t onntry^M°use."—”Folkestoneb ^ h " TOl ““‘ “«««« " A 
PRIZES-The asterisks denote the two questions and two answer, i 

follow: ” ‘ ‘ ,e,eral winners and to bookseller, whose nam- 

Mr. Clmrles Jones Old Bookstall. Colonnade. Mai Tern. 

Mr. Jacob 149 hdgwnre Road. Hyde Park, W. 

.ur. John J. James, 8 Newgate Street. .Morpeth 
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Notes 


W hether the approaching autumn season will 
provide any revival in the bookselling trade 
it would be rash to prophesy. If books 
are not sold it will not be because the 
publishers have not provided many of great interest, 
as a few examples will suffice to prove. Messrs. 
Longmans promise us the “ Life and Letters ” of Bishop 
Creighton, by Mrs. Creighton, in two volumes—a work 
which should take high rank among biographies, both 
by reason of its subject and the skill of the writer. 
Then we are to have from Mr. Murray the oft-promised, 
but long delayed, “ William Shakespeare. His Family 
and Friends,” by the late Mr. Charles Elton, edited by 
Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson—from the same house 
a translation of M. de la Colonies’ “ Chronicles of 
an Old Campaigner ”; on September 2 ” A Channel 
Passage” and other poems by Mr. Swinburne (Chatto), 
and from Mr. Fisher Unwin ” British Political Leaders,” 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


Only of recent years has the autumn publishing 
season assumed such proportions as to overshadow 
to a great extent the spring season, and the question 
is being asked by many interested in the trade whether 
publishers do not offer the public and the booksellers in 
the later months of the year more books than they can 
digest. I have urged in these columns before the 
opinion that there need be no close ” season for good 
books; all the year round should be so for bad. It is 
pleasant to see that Mr. Heinemann is apparently of the 
same opinion, having ventured to issue in the middle of 
August so important a work as “ Japan by the 
Japanese.” A good book makes as strong an appeal to 
lovers of literature in August as it does in October or 
November; moreover, published before the rush of books 
commences, it receives more attention both from the 
Press and from the public, and, if favourably received, 
continues to sell well through the autumn and winter. 
Another point is that so many works are sent out in 
October and November that it is quite impossible to 
review them all, so that while due attention is given to 
books by well-known and tried authors, the unknown, 
but possibly equally deserving, are lost sight of in the 
crowd. I should be glad to see a revival of energv in 
the spring season. I believe it would benefit publishers 
and public alike. 


It may be thought that in these columns no attention 
should be given to the commercial side of literature ; 
but surely such a view cannot be maintained. That 


bad books are sometimes foisted on the public for the 
sake of obtaining filthy lucre is no reason why we should 
lose sight of the fact that we should have no books 
at all if publishers and authors were not considered 
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worthy of their hire. Publishers are encouraged to issue 
good works if the public shows its readiness to read and 
to pay for the same. The present flood of trash is 
accounted for simply by the public appetite and de¬ 
mand. But if writers, readers, publishers and purveyors 
of good literature will steadily set their faces in the right 
direction, the right road will not be so difficult to find or 
to follow. It is a lamentable,fact that the first expendi¬ 
ture to be curtailed during “ hard times ” is the money 
devoted to the purchase of books. Yet books are the 
best and, in the end, the cheapest of “ luxuries.” 


In " Occasional Papers ” — an interesting little 
monthly, to which reference has before been made in 
these columns—there is a suggestive article by E. Man- 
kiveli on " Tennyson's English Insularity.” The writer 
fails to understand that Tennyson’s greatness lay to a 
great extent in this very insularity of his. He sent 
forth no new message into the world, but he did, in 
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felicitous and often inspired language, paint for us the 
quiet English countryside. To quote from this notice: 
" He is in his element in ‘ ordered gardens great,’ peace¬ 
ful, stately, and delightfully English—quite after his 
own heart. He loved his flat, uninteresting East 
country, too, with its ‘ level waste ’ and ' rounding 
grey,’ while the 1 misty marshes and illimitable reeds ’ 
had for him all the charm of home ”—though there 
are a many of us who know that the East country is 
far from uninteresting and full of charm ; indeed, is 
Nature ever uninteresting ? Should we not be thankful 
that Tennyson realised his limitations ? Should we not, 
in fact, be grateful for these limitations, which led him 
to paint such perfect English landscapes 1 


The fact that we do live upon an island, and are in 
so many ways insular, has enabled our writers to escape 
that cosmopolitanism which is deadly to great art. 
“ East, west, home’s best ” is a good motto for writers 
as well as painters and musicians. All great art is 
national—that is to say, “ insular ” ; ignorance of alien 
art is not, of course, bliss; but to be overinfluenced by 
it—to become “ sedulous apes ”—tends to deterioration 
and leads eventually to death. A strange example of 
insularity, sufficiently but not dangerously tempered 
by foreign influences, is Browning; his words are 
sturdily English always; his eyes ranged wide, but his 
mind was too strong to be overcome by the atmosphere 
in which it dwelt; he could sip sweets from foreign 
flowers, but his honey was English through and through. 
He “ was ever a fighter ” for fresh air in thought and 
deed. 


Mr. J. P. Meehan contributes to “ The Beacon ” a 
pleasant paper on “ Pickwick and the Assembly 
Rooms ” at Bath, but makes the somewhat quaint state¬ 
ment that Sir Thomas Lawrence was “ England’s 
greatest portrait painter.” Is there not room for a 
well-illustrated “ literary ” history of Bath 1 Perhaps 
Mr. Meehan will oblige ? 


In the letter printed in last week’s issue Mr. Isidore 
G. Ascher raised a “ curiously suggestive ” point. Does 
the average writer of fiction over-write himself—or her¬ 
self—thus falling into a routine of dreary iteration ? 
As Mr. Ascher points out, “ only intellectual giants 
have that supreme imagination capable of delineating 
the endless character, the diversified aspects of 
humanity, the multiform workings of the human heart; 
the lesser minds soon exhaust themselves; the fount 
becomes arid.” But I think a point is missed—imagina¬ 
tion in a writer of fiction is dependent upon insight and 
experience. Take a specific example: Thackeray had 
the gift of insight, and he saw much of life; hence his 
greatness. Imagination pure and simple leads to the 
writing of fairy-tales, and many of the novels of to-day 
are mere fairy-tales, entirely lacking all insight into and 
experience of human nature and life. Even if the 
experience be there, it is discounted by the want of 
insight. It might almost be taken as an axiom that a 
novelist should only write of life that has come under 
his actual observation ; second-hand knowledge of life 
is worth little or worthless. Dickens failed to write of 
Paris life as he did successfully write of London, for 
the former city he only knew superficially, the latter 
intimately. Perhaps most of the great characters in 
fiction are idealised or composite portraits of living or 
dead originals. Writers not in the first rank sit down 
to draw life and Nature from their inner consciousness; 


great writers from an amalgam of insight and experi¬ 
ence, heightened by imagination. And here imagination 
resolves itself into the ability to “ put yourself in his 
place.” 


The above reflections have, of course, oft before been 
made, and many times better expressed; but the repeti¬ 
tion of well-worn truths is more desirable than the 
manufacture of modern paradoxes —jxice Messrs. Ches¬ 
terton & Co. After all, who can say anything new? 
Can a writer hope to do more than to send forth old wine 
in new bottles, not new lamps for old ? No parrot cry 
has wrought more hurt than that for “ originality. 

“ Give us something new ”; and writers injure them¬ 
selves and their readers in straining after novelty 
instead of confining themselves to Nature and her ways, 
which are not new, though ever fresh. 


As to the repetition of ” favourite thoughts in other 
verbal garb ” by writers of genius, alluded to in Mr. 
Ascher’s letter, does it greatly matter ? Of course it 
would be better if our writers would say their say in 
their best manner once and for all, though even so we 
should lose this—that the very repetition does show us 
what are an author’s " favourite ” thoughts, and there¬ 
fore throws a light upon the author’s character. Had 
Shakespeare again and again given us the same thought 
in different garb we should have known what he him¬ 
self thought upon at any rate one point. Again, a 
writer, however great, is but human, and so open to 
error; it is one of the calamities of criticism that a man 
of genius is often counted as unable to err—is set upon 
a pedestal as a god. Much absurd commentary would 
have been spared us had critics remembered that even 
Homer can nod. 


Mr. C. O. Andrews has kindly sent me “ A History 
of the Denstone Play, 1875-1903,” an interesting and 
well-illustrated record of nearly thirty years’ well- 
directed work in the good cause of the acting of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. Such school work as this must make 
Shakespeare a living joy instead of a deadly school lesson 
to the lucky lads who are educated at Denstone. It is 
too much to hope for, but what a vast effect for good 
would it have if every school undertook to teach its 
scholars to act as well as to read Shakespeare! As Mr. 
Andrews truly says: 

" What awful indignities Shakespeare has suffered at 
the hands of schools and their examiners! There are 
many who have had all the beauty of the plays perma¬ 
nently destroyed for them because Shakespeare has been 
degraded to a” mere text-book of grammar and philology. 
Public examining bodies are chiefly to blame for this, 
and many papers are set which make a proper study of 
the play impossible. And school editions are often edited 
by Dryasdust and pedantry, l’ehaps half the available 
time is spent on a study of Shakespeare’s life—a life 
which is strikingly barren in the light which it throws 
on his works, and a life which is more than suspiciously 
mythical. How often is everything about the play 
taught instead of the play itself ! Or else the play is 
treated as a more or less fortuitous concourse of details, 
a corpse to be dissected and labelled. The details—philo¬ 
logy, allusions, anachronisms, peculiarities of expression 
and construction—are too often treated as the 1 be-all 
and the end-all,’ instead of as the incidental parts of a 
component whole. The plays are works of art, and 
should be treated as such. Imagine a Madonna of 
Raphael treated on the principles of an average Shake¬ 
spearean school editor or examiner ! ” 
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Bibliographical 

A propos of the publication of the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s monograph on Hobbes, I 
have been asked for a reference to any recent 
editions of that philosopher’s works. His 
principal book, “ The Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme 
and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiasticall and 
Civill,” has been republished twice within the past 
twenty years. In 1885 it formed the twenty-first 
volume of Henry Morley’s “Universal Library”—a 
series which many readers must remember, as I do, with 
the most grateful feelings as affording first introduction 
to several notable but then not easily accessible books. 
Early in the present year “ The Leviathan,” edited by 
Mr. A. R. Waller, formed the first volume of “ The 
Cambridge English Classics.” In 1886 Professor Croom 
Robertson’s book on Hobbes was added to Blackwood’s 
“ Philosophical Classics,” and in 1898 “ The Ethics of 
Hobbes as contained in Selections from His Works,” by 
E. H. Sneath, was published in America. 

Supplementing my note of last week on Pepys’ 
“ Diary ” I may mention that in the recently published 
correspondence of Sir William Pepys—“ A Later 
Pepys ’’ ( a work which might have been made as useful 
as it is undoubtedly interesting had it been more 
capably edited)—we are given an undated printer’s 
estimate and facsimile transcript of passages from the 
great “ Diary,” which suggest, as they were found 
among his papers, that Sir William at one time contem¬ 
plated the publication of his kinsman’s work—a publi¬ 
cation which was made under other auspices in the very 
year in which he died (1825). One “ T. Cunningham,” 
it may be mentioned, in the estimate referred to, offered 
to undertake the “ translating ” of the MS. from the 
original shorthand for two guineas per sheet. 

A correspondent asks me for reference to any recent 
reprint of Thomas Hood’s “ The Headlong Career 
and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy,” which was 
published more than a dozen years after its author’s 
death, with many quaint illustrations in colour by the 
poet’s son, Thomas Hood the Younger. I know of no 
edition other than the original one dated 1859 (issued 
late in 1858), and I fear that copies of that would not be 
easy to obtain, for the nursery has a somewhat destruc¬ 
tive way of demonstrating its delight in favourite books. 
The jingles which make up the history form an exercise 
in rhymes on “ pig,” given with that slightly varied 
monotony in which very young children delight; they 
were composed for the entertainment of Hood’s children, 
and the illustrations which one of those children later 
added are distinctly effective. The opening verse runs: 
“ ‘ Where are you going to, you little pig ? ’ 

• I’m leaving my mother; I’m growing so big ! ’ 

‘ So big, young pig; 

So young, so big ! 

What, leaving your mother, you foolish young pig? ’ ” 

By the way, there should be a fruitful field for the 
reprinter of some well-selected old nursery books. The 
book referred to would, I fancy, delight the little ones 
of to-day as, presumably, it delighted my correspondent 
when he was a little one. I remember the keen delight 
which a large family of little folks took in a book of 
the younger Thomas Hood's—Tom Hood, as he was 
always called to distinguish him from his father—in 
which was set forth a small boy’s adventures in journey¬ 
ing “ From Nowhere to the North Pole ” (1875). Some 
of its illustrations—by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes— 
might have been suggestive of Mr. Reed’s “ Prehistoric 


Peeps.” Then, too, there is a delightful old “ Story of 
Jack and the Giants,” with numerous illustrations by 
Richard Doyle, which would be sure of a welcome. Per¬ 
haps some publisher will give us a series of Nursery 
Classics. 

Two notable men of law who have died recently— 
Sir Robert Samuel Wright and Mr. Frederick Alex¬ 
ander Inderwick—each gained some recognition in 
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letters. Sir Robert Wright contributed to the Claren¬ 
don Press Series two well-known anthologies, the second 
in collaboration with Mr. J. E. L. Shadwell, “ A Golden 
Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ” (1867) and “ A 
Golden Treasury of Greek Prose ” (1870). A second 
edition of the earlier volume, revised by Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott, was published in 1889. That Mr. Inderwick 
found time during a busy career to maintain his interest 
in historical, antiquarian and literary matters is shown 
by the following list of his published works: “ Side- 
Lights on the Stuarts ” (1888), “ The Interregnum, 
1648-1660: Studies of the Commonwealth, Legislative, 
Social and Legal ” (1891), “ The Story of King Edward 
and New Winchelsea ” (1892), “ A Prisoner of War ”— 
a novel with a borrowed title—(1893), and “ The King’s 
Peace : a Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts ” 
(1895). Mr. Inderwick also edited a “Calendar” of 
the Inner Temple Records, and contributed a bio¬ 
graphical note to “ Lord Penzance on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare Controversy ” (1902). Walter Jekkold. 
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Light in the East 

Japan by the Japanese. Edited by Alfred Stead. 

(Heinemann. 20s. net.) 

The Garden of Asia. By Reginald J. Farrer. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

As Mr. Stead says, of the thousands of books on Japan, 
“'some few are excellent, the majority are inaccurate and 
Misleading,” or in other words most of them are bad. 
Some, however, are indifferent, and among these we 
fear we must class “ The Garden of Asia,” an attempt at 
a word-picture-book by a writer not naturally gifted in 
the art of word-painting; to strive after the “ just ” 
word is praiseworthy, but evidence of the strife should 
not show in the result. Mr. Farrer in his preface acknow¬ 
ledges the hopelessness of his task—he was only per¬ 
suaded to attempt it because of the failure that has 
attended the efforts of others; also we are told that he 
has “ tried to render Japan as he saw and felt it,” the 
result being a series of impressions of the outside of 
Japanese life, which leaves us unstirred and uninter¬ 
ested. But we must not expect every writer upon Japan 
to be a Lafcadio Hearn. Yet we do not for a moment 
wish to convey that the book is wholly bad, it is far from 
that; for those unacquainted with things Japanese there 
is much to be learnt from it, and now and again Mr. 
Farrer has set down on his paper distinctly beautiful 
sketches, as for examples some of his word-paintings of 
Japanese gardens, which he neatly sums up as aiming to 
be not “ a paradise of flowers ” but reproductions of 
landscapes. Mr. Farrer indulges in quaint similes : here 
is one: speaking of the curves of dwarf trees he declares 
that they give him “ the same quality of the same sooth¬ 
ing appreciation that one receives from the impeccable 
curves of a paragraph in Jane Austen ”! And here is 
an appreciation of a bun : “to eat her is to eat some 
delicious dream : she is flaky with the sweet crispness of 
a clear vision, and, passing, she leaves a tender recollec¬ 
tion of a dear treasure loved and lost.” In conclusion, 
we think that Mr. Farrer has sketched externals only, 
because he has not any insight into the mind of Japan ; 
his pictures are akin to artistic photographs, they do 
not show more than the mere forms of things. 

“ Japan by the Japanese ” is a work of quite different 
character and of great value : it is a picture of the past 
and present of Japan, written for the most part by those 
most competent to speak, always by Japanese and often 
by those who took part in the making of the thing made ; 
it is as if an account of Great Britain were to be written 
by ministers and high officials. In the present notice we 
can only discuss a portion of this striking and invalu¬ 
able volume, but shall in a second article treat of other 
matters with which it deals. The opening chapter con¬ 
tains a selection from important imperial edicts and re¬ 
scripts, which in our opinion had better have been placed 
in an appendix : of the immediately succeeding chapters 
the most interesting and suggestive are “ The Imperial 
Family,” by Baron Yoshitane Sannomiya, Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies of the Imperial Japanese 
Household : a clear survey of the constitutional history 
of Japan, in which amongst others the following note¬ 
worthy and too often forgotten points are brought into 
the light, “ the Dutch system of military discipline was 
adopted in 1837,” “after 1849 .... the warships were 
constructed after European (Dutch) methods,” 
“ William II., of the Netherlands, sent two messages to 


the Government—one in 1844, the second in 1852—de¬ 
monstrating the benefit to be derived from opening, the 
country to international relations, and predicting in the 
latter message that the Americans would probably adopt 
strong measures to that effect,” and “ the Americans 
only, as it were, poured oil on, and so accentuated, a con¬ 
flagration which was gradually consuming the feudalism 
and military government.” In short, a miracle was 
not worked, but slow progress was hastened. 

Then follow chapters upon “ The Constitution of the 
Empire” and “The Growth of Japan,” by Marquis 
Hirobumi Ito; “The Imperial Diet,” by the Minister of 
Justice; “The Organisation of a Constitutional State,” 
by Baron Kentaro Kaneko ; “ The Army,” “ The Navy,” 

“ Diplomacy,” “ Foreign Policy,” by Count Okuma; and 
Education,” which, with others, present us with a clear 
view of the Japanese constitution and of Japanese 
ambitions. Only in reading them it must be borne in 
mind that a Japanese not only views his own country 
with interested eyes, but would be chary of exposing its 
weaknesses and of revealing all its aims. But on the 
whole the work seems to be written with singular frank¬ 
ness. 

It is impossible here to sum up all that is told us of 
the most recent, and in some ways most interesting, of 
experiments in constitution making, told us, too, by the 
maker of the experiment. Constitutions are conditioned 
by circumstances, and the problem set before the 
Japanese constitution makers was to retain much more 
than a semblance of power in the hands of the Emperor 
while entrusting to the people as much and no more of 
influence as they, accustomed only to be ruled, might be 
expected to use aright. We take it that the present con¬ 
stitution of Japan has succeeded in meeting the 
exigencies of the present time, but that as the years go by 
it will gradually alter or be altered, and that at no very 
distant date more power will be placed in the hands of 
the ruled and less in the hands of the rulers. At pre¬ 
sent there stands on one side the Emperor, aided and 
advised by the ministers appointed by him, and by the 
Privy Council, on the other the Imperial Diet of two 
houses. An important prerogative of the ruler is that 
he declares war, concludes peace, makes treaties, with¬ 
out consulting or needing the consent of the Diet; the 
Diet “ takes part in legislation, but has no share in the 
sovereign power; it has power to deliberate upon laws, 
but none to determine them,” in fact it is a powerful 
debating society, whose chief influence is in matters 
financial, over which it possesses a considerable control. 
Here is a pleasant rule, that the session of each year is 
limited to three months, “ so as to avoid the endless 
dilation of deliberations ”! Of the Ministers of State 
the duties are defined as being “ to serve as media 
through which the Imperial commands are conveyed ” 
and to execute administrative affairs; the Privy Council¬ 
lors and the Ministers are “ the Emperor’s most emin¬ 
ent assistants.” 

The value of this work can only be judged by those 
who go to it, and only those who have read it can feel 
assured that they have studied all that is worth reading 
of Japan, for no other work gives quite what is given by 
this. By itself it will not suffice for a knowledge of 
Japan, but without it any course of reading would be in¬ 
complete. We have space left but to refer briefly to 
two further points. Speaking of the possible regenera¬ 
tion of China, which so many Occidentals fear may be 
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undertaken by Japan, Field-Marshal Marquis Ariyoshi 
Yamagata says, particularly referring to the establish¬ 
ment by China of a powerful army: “ If this were to be 
accomplished China might become a very serious menace 
to all neighbouring nations; but there seems little 
danger of those ideas being realised in the immediate 
future.” If this statement is made in all sincerity it 
is most significant. 

Lastly, so far as this first portion of our review of 
this book is concerned, the absence of boastfulness and 
the presence of self-criticism throughout the volume are 
noteworthy. The book is a fine contribution to the 
literature of Japan. W. T. S. 

The Political Swinburne 

The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne. In Six 

Volumes. Vol. II., Songs before Sunrise and Songs 

of Two Nations. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. per vol.) 

This second volume in the new collective edition of 
Mr. Swinburne’s poems contains the two early books 
dedicated to the democratic movement in Europe, 
especially the “ Songs before Sunrise,” devoted to the 
cause of Italian nationality, and the advance on Rome. 
The note is struck by a characteristic dedication to 
Mazzini, the apostle of the Italian revolution. 

Throughout these poems you have the political Swin¬ 
burne—not the Swinburne solely concerned to be a 
singer, poet first and all other things afterwards, as in 
the previous “ Poems and Ballads,” but a Swinburne 
troubled about many things, a poet with a purpose, an 
oratorical Swinburne, going down to the people in the 
forum. The oratory is very Swinburnean, very far re¬ 
moved from the manner of the popular poetic dema¬ 
gogue (if we may use such a phrase); but it is verse of 
the forum, not the poet singing (in Keats’ phrase) “ to 
ease his breast of melodies.” From Shelley to Mrs. 
Browning (we will stop short of living poets) every poet 
who has made his verse a political weapon has done so 
at the cost of alloying it with a certain rhetorical, or 
rather oratorical, element. Milton and Wordsworth 
were able, by great restraint and austerity, to preserve 
the high poetic speech in some of their sonnets ; but they 
are uncompanioned. Mr. Swinburne has not escaped 
the operation of this rule. The oratorical cast is over 
his figures, his style, the spirit of his verse. He courts 
a nearer kinship with his bete noire, Byron, than he 
would care to suppose, despite the abundant difference 
between the direct compactness of the one and the 
diffuse suggestion of the other. These lyrics are rhap¬ 
sodic, copious, eloquent, canorous; they have all Mr. 
Swinburne’s admirable art of style and diction, at once 
classic and romantic: but they are only in part poetic— 
according to the stricter meaning of the word. It is a 
blend of eloquence and poetry, with the eloquence pre¬ 
dominant. In so far as Mr. Swinburne has any bias 
to let sound and splendid verbiage redound over mean¬ 
ing, that bias is augmented by his political aim. 

Comparing Mr. Swinburne with himself, therefore, 
we do not rank this volume among his highest work. 
Comparing him with others, it still remains work which 
only Mr. Swinburne could have done. There is the 
lyric swing, the inexhaustible fertility of metrical forms, 
the brilliant range of choice vocabulary, the ardour and 
ease, the smooth and fluent rhythm. Some poems, more 
conspicuously than others, have passages of downright 
poetic inspiration : and the eloquence at times reaches 
a conviction and felicity which carry it into dignified 
poetry. So it is in the oft-quoted passage of “ A March¬ 
ing Song,” which calls on “ Milton’s England ” to shake 


off her kings, and cries scorn on the “ summer-swarming 
kinglets ” that “ warm themselves about the world.” 
But the finest poems to our mind, from the stand¬ 
point of pure poetry, are certain non-political lyrics; 

' Hertha,” for instance, and yet more “Genesis” or 
“On the Downs.” “Genesis” especially is pregnant 
and close-knit to a degree unusual with this poet, and 
memorable whether you accept all its teaching or (like 
ourselves) do not. 

In the sonnets there are some strong things, too, 
though we scarce think the sonnet a native form for 
this reinless lyrist. In fine, this book is a side of Mr. 
Swinburne, and therefore remarkable and to be read, 
however we may take exception at its estimation among 
his most beautiful and authentically perfect work. 

Francis Thompson. 

The Meaning of It ? 

Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an 

Elizabethan Manuscript. Edited by Frank J. 

Burgoyne. (Longmans. £4 4s.) 

Whether it was worth the while reproducing the whole 
of this MS. is more than doubtful, but being done it is 
only just to say that it could not have been better done. 
The MS. here reproduced and transcribed was discovered 
in 1867—or rather we should say re-discovered—in 
two black boxes which had long lain in Northumber¬ 
land House at Charing Cross, and apparently had been 
placed therein by Bishop Percy, who was domestic chap¬ 
lain to the Duke of Northumberland from about 1765 
to 1782. Spedding described the MS. and hazarded 
some acute suggestions as to some of its contents, of 
which but a portion remains. The MS. in its present 
state consists principally of an outer page, to which 
we will return, various writings by Francis Bacon, the 
letter by Sir Philip Sidney dissuading Queen Elizabeth 
from marrying the Duke of Anjou, and an imperfect 
copy of “ Leicester’s Commonwealth ”; all of which, 
with but slight exceptions, are well known and in print. 
Of the matters which have disappeared, and of which 
note is made on the outer leaf, the most important are 
the plays of “ Richard II.” and “ Richard III.,” 
“ Asmund and Cornelia ” and the “ lie of Dogs ” by 
Nash. 

The two important points to be dealt with are—by 
whom were these pages written out and is there any 
meaning in the scribbling which adorns the outer page. 
There is not anything known for certain as to the pen¬ 
man who wrote the manuscript, which is chiefly in one 
handwriting. One conjecture attributes the work to 
John Davies, the Hereford writing master, but Mr. 
Burgoyne favours the idea that the production may have 
come from the “ good pens ” employed as we know by 
Anthony and Francis Bacon, among which was that of 
Ben Jonson. But though interesting these conjectures 
rest upon no actual evidence. 

The interest of the MS. is practically confined to the 
front page or outside cover, and even of this the interest 
has, we think, been exaggerated. This sheet in addition 
to a list of the contents of the MS. contains various writ¬ 
ings, some of which are impossible to decipher, partly 
owing to portions of the paper having been damaged by 
dust and fire. The interest in these scribblings, for such 
they are, centres round the names of Bacon and Shake¬ 
speare, which are frequently repeated. Hard by the 
entries of “ Richard II.” and “ Richard III.” occur the 
words—in a contemporary handwriting—“ By Mr. 
ffrauncis Bacon,” and “ William Shakespeare.” Shake¬ 
speare, William Shakespeare, Baco, Bacon, Francis 
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Bacon, S, WIm, B, Sh, frequently occur. And most 
noteworthy this: 

revealing 
day through 
every crany 
peepes and 
see 
Shak, 

which is a practically correct quotation from “ Lucrece,” 
“ peepes ” being inserted in place of “ spies,” and is 
interesting as a contemporary notice of the poem. Who 
was the perpetrator of all this mass of scribble and what 
intent had be? Of course it would be pleasant to 
indulge in ingenious conjecture, and to set to work to 
prove that Shakespeare wrote Bacon’s works, or vice 
versa. But looked at in the plain light of common 
sense, does not all this scribble remind one of childhood’s 
days, when we were ready in idle mood to scribble over 
our books ? Some of us do so still, when pencil in hand 
some name or words are running through our heads. 
Here is a MS. copy of various works by Bacon, Shake¬ 
speare &c.: is there anything strange in the fact that 
some idle hand has scribbled these names at random 
over the cover? Possibly the hand of some student 
who found the contents of his lesson-book uninteresting ? 
At any rate, we cannot find it possible to attach any 
high importance to the matter, and welcome the repro¬ 
duction of this page because of the quotation from 
“ Lucrece ” and because it is a curious relic of old 
days. The handwriting may be that of Bacon or 
Shakespeare or—of anybody else. But this much we 
may safely say: if the writer had any important state¬ 
ment to make he would have made it in clear form, not 
as mere scribble—apparently random—on the cover of a 
MS. copy of well-known works. 

Francis Parkman. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 

American Men of Letters Series. (Houghton, Mifflin 

& Company. $1.10.) 

Although Francis Parkman has been dead nearly eleven 
years, his influence, always increasing and illuminating, 
has not, in England at any rate, been adequately appre¬ 
ciated. By his creed and by his practice lie belonged to 
the sect of the Stoics, a disciple worthy of the sect’s 
happiest days; his favourite virtue was fortitude, and of 
all men of philosophic mind, Marcus Aurelius was his 
accepted pattern. Parkman’s position as historian has 
for long past been unassailable; in his Fach he stands 
alone. A compatriot says of his work: “ Strong in its 
individuality, like to nothing else, it clearly belongs, I 
think, among the world’s few masterpieces of the highest 
rank, along with the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Gibbon.” An English reviewer supplements his com¬ 
parison by adjudging Parkman a place on the same shelf 
as Michelet, Livy and Taine. Gold win Smith likened 
him to Tacitus. 

Students of Canadian-American history, and even 
those whose claim to be students is of the slightest, are 
at one in their high appreciation of “ Montcalm and 
Wolfe”: “The Discovery of the Great West”; “The 
Old Regime ” : and “ Frontenac.” These books are his¬ 
tory in its highest form: just, impartial, accurate, 
scholarly, and yet invested with life, actuality, and that 
convincing form of inevitable reality which is an attri¬ 
bute of genius. 

This life of Parkman, superseding that of C. H. 
Farnham and the monographs of Wheelwright, Fiske, 
and Wendell, is most admirably put together from the 
historian’s diaries, letters to and from him and personal 


recollections. It is a sad life-story and yet a suggestively 
encouraging one. Parkman was an invalid—and mostly 
a very bad one—for the greater part of his life; he was 
early overtaken by partial blindness, caused no doubt by 
his youthful hardships in tracing out and following up 
the Red Indian trails, about which he wrote so wonder¬ 
fully. He was lucky, beyond the ordinary, in having 
loving friends and relations, to whom he dictated much 
of his work; but his indomitable courage, his refusal to 
be beaten in the world’s fight, ms struggle against odds 
which would have daunted the majority of folk, form a 
worthy monument to a noble spirit which refused to be 
crushed. And, despite his Puritan blood and bringing 
up, he was very human, very real and alive. All his life 
he liked common sense, and was irritated by sentimen¬ 
tality, fanaticism, transcendentalism and eccentricity of 
thought; and he was wont to relieve his mind by a little 
emphatic language, which he was pleased to enhance 
with a certain extravagance, half in jest, half in relief of 
his humours. 

Incidentally Parkman was a foremost horticulturist 
and practically monopolised the prizes in his part of the 
country at the annual flower show. The famous Lilium 
Parkmanni is not unknown in England. That he had a 
soul above the conventionalities of the calendar is shown 
by his dating a letter from Paris “ February 30th, 1859.” 
An epistle to him from Henry James, the novelist, is of 
more than ordinary interest, for when Parkman was 
lonely and ill in London James offered him the hospi¬ 
tality of the Athenaeum club, which must, indeed, have 
been immensely appreciated by the historian! Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt dedicated his “ Winning of the West ” 
to Parkman, and in a most charming note says: “ I 
know that you would not wish your name to be con¬ 
nected, in even the most indirect way, with any but 
good work; and I can only say that I will do my best to 
make the work creditable.” These are but casual tri¬ 
butes to the life work of a man who did much to main¬ 
tain the traditions of fine critical history. Without 
Parkman’s books the world in general—and America in 
particular—would have been much the poorer; the 
knowledge of how he wrote them gives them renewed 
interest and vitality. 

Frank Schloesser. 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By the late 
A. B. Davidson, D.D. Edited from the Author’s 
MSS. by S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. (T. & T. Clark. 
12s.) 

This volume of the International Theological Library, 
from a hand that has now for good laid aside the 
pen, represents the last and crowning effort of life- 
work. Cast in the midst of an atmosphere of pro¬ 
gress, and in the midst of students who, in an un¬ 
emotional way, are peculiarly sensitive to the Zeitgeist, 
Dr. Davidson has been ever a rebuilder of honoured 
edifices and a conservator of the hopes and persuasions 
of the past. Not that he has neglected the thought of 
his own time and the works of contemporary writers. 
It is indeed well known that he kept well abreast of 
« Continental scholarship; but his receptivity was con¬ 
ditioned by a fine critical sense and his mind was firmly 
established on a basis of conviction that took faith for 
its corner-stone sure and steadfast. 

Time was, and after all not so long since, when the 
Old Testament was simply the record of the dealings of 
God with His chosen people; a collection of historical 
legislative and poetical or prophetical works by known 
authors who, whether treating of the past or the 
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future, were insured against error by the Divine 
guidance. Criticism has effectually disorganised this 
traditional view of a homogeneous literature. After a 
manner it is held by the pillars of various forms of 
orthodoxy, but held with an infinite variety of differ¬ 
ences, with accommodations, with ingenuities. Faith 
is perpetually on the rack; it has to fall back behind 
the old lines of defence upon every kind of reserve; it 
has developed unsuspected resources, but mainly it 
depends on the unforeseen. Mainly, that is, it derives 
encouragement from the shifting plans and internecine 
conflicts of the opposing forces. 

To the majority of moderate students of Old Testa¬ 
ment theology at the present day, we seem to have in 
the history of Israel in Canaan the spectacle of a people 
slowly emerging by natural means out of the darkness 
of idolatry into the light and freedom of a spiritual 
monotheism. This is true so far as that there was a 
conflict between the worship of Jehovah and idolatry; 
but to Dr. Davidson this is not the whole truth : indeed, 
it is a radically false view, for it was not in the field of 
natural religion that the struggle was carried on. 
“ What natural religion contributed was idolatry. 
The worship of the spiritual God came from revelation.” 
It is in the strength of this conviction that he has worked 
out, with admirable order and overwhelming illustration, 
the gradual unfolding of the Divine Nature and attri¬ 
butes; the development of the doctrines of man’s place 
in the world and relation to his Maker, of redemption 
and atonement; the growth of the Messianic idea and 
of the hope of immortality. There are places in which 
we feel that the abundance of metaphor is made uncon¬ 
sciously to serve for a mask of the thinness of a 
particular argument; often the torrent of words conveys 
rather the assurance of conviction on the part of the 
author than conviction itself to him who reads. But 
assuredly this last work of a venerable elder, though it 
lacks the final shaping and revision, and though, in 
parts, it might have been pruned and strengthened, is 
an admirable and arresting study in a field in which 
lifelong devotion had made him a master. 


Fiction 

VERONICA. By Martha W. Austin. (Isbister, 6s.) We 
have lately been following some animated discussions on the 
question of the imported American novel, and its success, or 
luck of it, in England. It is certain that we do not wtih 
blindfolded eyes quietly accept the American verdict on a 
novel. Because a work of fiction is branded a “ success ” in 
New York, we, in England, do not thus label it without 
investigation. For good American fiction we have nothing 
but praise and a hearty welcome—the more good novels the 
merrier. “ Veronica ” we very strongly suspect is imported, 
and we can only express astonishment that any firm of 
publishers should have thought it worth while to include 
such a book in their list. Certainly it is the silly season, 
but “ Veronica ” would try the patience of the limpest and 
least exacting summer girl. We mention the female part of 
the population, for Veronica is an exceedingly “ girly ” 
creation. She is the sort of heroine that boarding-school 
misses adore; a creature full of wonderful virtues and 
charms. Every man she meets succumbs to her fascination, 
and after being engaged three times she marries one of her 
lovers, who has the good taste very soon to leave her a widow. 
The concluding words of the book lead us to fear that there 
is more to come : “ And once more Veronica began her life.” 

HYSSOP. By James Prior. (Heinemann, 6s.) The author 
of “ Forest Folk ” has given us a curiously unequal book 
in “Hyssop.” It is by no means wanting in interest, yet 


the interest is not sustained throughout. At times the move¬ 
ment is strong and dramatic, yet in parts the action of the 
story drags and becomes dull and confused. The first chapter 
is by no means felicitous. We are plunged abruptly into 
the midst of a curious clairvoyant sort of family, who talk 
in an almost unintelligible manner. The reader is mystified 
and somewhat weary by the time he reaches the second 
chapter, when the action of the novel commences with a 
railway accident. A young woman is brought into the house 
unconscious, suffering from concussion of the brain. She is 
nursed through a long illness by the kind Samaritans to 
whose door she has been brought. It is soon found that her 
memory is a blank; she does not know her own name or 
remember any fact of her previous existence. She continues 
to live with the family, learning like a little child the way of 
life from the lips of her adopted mother and sisters. 
Apparently she is a young innocent girl with a mind as pure 
and uncontaminated as that of a babe. The two brothers 
of the family fall in love with her, and she is about to 
marry one of them when, at the very steps of the altar, her 
memory returns and she runs away. The vague images of 
evil that have haunted her dreams become tangible and she 
knows herself as an abandoned woman and an inebriate. It 
will be seen that the story has a certain originality of 
theme, but we do not consider Mr. Prior has done justice 
to it. The latter part of the book, which describes the 
woman’s expiation and the purging of her sin, is not treated 
with sufficient force and decision. A book of parts. 

A WEAVER OF WEBS. By John Oxenham. (Methuen, 
6s.) The Hon. Basil Reigne is too physically powerful and 
too mentally blunt; his football training, his swimming 
prowess, his sang-froid, and his biceps suggest a pleasurable 
picture of the splendour of England’s youth, but hardly pro¬ 
duce the atmosphere of diplomacy. His Britannic Majesty's 
representative at Vienna could scarcely have entrusted to this 
athletic attache any commission involving great risks with, 
perhaps, international complications. The story opens at a 
garden party given by the Nicaraguan Ambassador, and is 
developed cautiously enough with a sufficiency of those 
feminine intrigues which are supposed to underlie all 
European politics. Presently, however, the method of the 
author changes; he introduces the elements of brigandage, 
he shifts his scene and transports his principals to the 
Balkans. There, where there is proverbially unrest, the 
author makes a bid for real romance; the mask of diplomacy 
is flung off. The young diplomat becomes the brigand- 
hunter, the gallant rescuer of foreign princesses, the hero 
pure and simple and unconscious. No half-measures; the 
author gives his stirring narrative crescendo. 


MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. By Seth Cook 
Comstock. (Long, 6s.) How many soldiers of fortune, of 
doubtful antecedents and equally doubtful morality, have 
come riding down the broad road of romance since Mr. 
Stanley W eyman headed the procession with “ Gil de 
Berault ” ! They are all redoubtable heroes, and they all 
find their salvation at the hands of some noble-hearted 
woman who has the power of bringing their best side upper¬ 
most. Well, the theme is a sound and healthy one, and of 
these redoubtable heroes Monsieur le Capitaine Douay is by 
no means the least interesting. And what a wide field for 
romantic adventure there is in the time and place chosen by 
the author for his hero’s career! Never in history was there 
a more picturesque, stirring, and martial period than that 
of the Spanish occupation of the Netherlands. The mere 
bare historical facts read like a glowing romance, and if the 
Antwerp of to-day is a city abounding in beauty of architec¬ 
ture, what was it then ? There is no lack of excitement and 
interest in the story running through these pages, and many 
are the Captain’s hairbreadth escapes by flood and field. At 
first there is some halting in the movement owing, it appears, 
to the effort of keeping up an old-fashioned diction. At times 
this effort makes the author's style stilted and forced ; but 
as the book progresses this is noticed less and less. Altogether, 
the volume is well worth reading. 
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Short Notices 

THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. IX. Edited by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) This 
number of the “ Expositor ” contains, among other inter¬ 
esting matter, an article entitled “ The Bible Story of the 
Creation : a Phase of the Theistic Argument,” from the pen 
of Dr. W. L. Davidson. In it the writer takes us back to 
a phase of controversy that already seems very remote. He 
reminds us of the earliest recognition of the futility of the 
attempts of such well-meaning apologists as those who, in 
the middle of the last century, strove to make out a case for 
Genesis as a kind of cryptic handbook of geology—the frank 
recognition by Mr. Goodwin, in the sulphurous pages of 
“ Essays and Reviews.” A more hopeful line of defence was 
taken by Dr. Rorison, of Peterhead. No longer were we 
crudely told that the seven days represented geological epochs, 
but with a happy audacity it was announced that the 
creative heptameron is “ a whole inclusive of a whole.” The 
inspired writer “ sweeps the world with his eye, taking in its 
parts with successive glances ” ; seeing in every part, and 
every object that contributed to fill the parts, testimony to 
one only truth: ‘‘The hand that made us is divine.” His 
subsequent enumeration is not in chronological, but in logical 
sequence—the order of thought, not the order of time. Sub¬ 
stantially accepting this view, Dr. Davidson goes on to 
examine its significance. This he finds, in the Old Testament, 
in connection with the institution of the Sabbath ; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the mystical rest that remaineth 
for the people of God. He discerns its emotional worth in 
the Psalms; and, most important of all, he finds its true 
dogmatic and theological value in the Sapiential books of the 
Old Testament, which foreshadowed the glory of the 
Johannine dogma : " The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us; . . . His glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.” The table of contents of this volume contains the 
usual array of scholarly names, and on the whole there is 
a surprising freshness in the treatment of well-worn subjects, 
to say nothing of the ingenuity which even yet can discover 
new. 

A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By Major C. G. Dennison, 
D.S.O. (Longmans, 5s.) Major Dennison, of Dennison’s 
Scouts, earned a good reputation for zeal and vigilance in 
the later stages of the Boer war, after having bravely 
defended the little outlying post of Kuruman with a handful 
of men. This volume is an account of his adventures in the 
struggle, in fight and captivity, illustrated from several 
photographs of persons and scenes in the war. The book 
does not pretend to be more than an unvarnished record of 
events, with comments; literary pretensions it has none. 
Major Dennison speaks throughout from the standpoint of 
the loyal and experienced colonist. He shows all the especial 
knowledge and local skill possessed by the Cape loyalists; 
but he also gives evidence of some of the colonial faults, of an 
uneasy, self-conscious temper, seeking for slights where they 
are not intended, and resenting any appearance of coldness 
or condescension as a mortal injury. Undoubtedly the 
jealousy between regulars and volunteers, almost exclusively 
among the officers, was very evident. Major Dennison 
ascribes to this the failure to catch De Wet. He also con¬ 
demns house-burning, though presumably not in all cases. 
At any rate, he recalls with gusto the burning of Baden- 
horst’s house by the Scouts because their leader had been 
harshly treated by that commander, when a prisoner. If left 
alone, Bar houses became centres of guerilla warfare, supply¬ 
ing food and information to the roving commandoes. If the 
farms were occupied, the detachments were liable to be cut 
off. From a military standpoint the houses were doomed ; 
the only question was whether the military advantage was or 
was not outweighed by the desperation infused into homeless 
and vindictive Boers. Major Dennison thinks farm-burning, 
even on a not excessive scale, not worth the trouble; and very 
likely he is right. The Boer war was a medley of military 
and civil matters, like the Boers themselves. 


THE ART WORKERS’ QUARTERLY for July 
(Chapman & Hall, 2 s. 6d. net) comes up to that standard of 
practical efficiency and artistic merit which previous issues 
of this magazine have led us to anticipate. Amongst 
numerous interesting articles, the one on the “ Pile Carpet 
belonging to The Worshipful Company of Girdlers of the 
City of London,” by A. F. Kendrick, B.A., and that dealing 
with " Pewter,” by Ernest Radford, are specially attractive. 
The paper on “ Italian Lace,” by M. Jourdain, makes us 
regret that “ frilled fashion ” should have destroyed the taste 
for those simple gowns which were able to display to the 
fullest advantage the beauty of continuous design in decora¬ 
tive effects; but the article on “ Jewellery by Members of the 
Dress Designers’ Exhibition Society ” leaves us optimistic as 
we realise that “ there still are some who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, the fire-god of Mechanics.” This periodical 
gives also interesting and valuable information respecting the 
“ Amateurs’ and Art Students’ Exhibition at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery,” and “The Home Arts and Industries 
Association,” together with notes on recent exhibitions and 
art publications. The illustrations are numerous, and 
special mention must be made of the detached copies of “ The 
Supporting Figures in the Mantelpiece, Dorchester House,” 
the work of Alfred Stevens, whose skill in combining the 
useful and the beautiful forms the subject of an article by 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. 

Reprints and New Editions 

I am very glad to have some more volumes in Messrs. 
Dent’s admirable Temple Dramatists: Dekker’s OLD FOR- 
TUNATUS and Massinger’s A NEW W T AY TO PAY OLD 
DEBTS, edited respectively by Oliphant Smeaton and George 
Stronach (Is. net each). The first named is delightful re¬ 
reading, and the editing, notes and glossary are excellent; it 
is good, too, to renew acquaintance with the terrible Sir Giles 
Overreach, the “ cruel extortioner ” ; lucky were those who 
saw this part performed by Kean and Cooke. As to Dekker, 
I should be greatly obliged, and so would many others, if 
Messrs. Dent could see their way to give us a complete 
edition of his works, prose and poetry, for no writer is so 
helpful as he to a right understanding of Elizabethan life; 
at any rate please let us have “ The Gul’s Hornbook,” “ The 
Seven Deadly Sinnes,” and some of the other London books; 
of course they are already included in other series, but in no 
such handy form as this of the Temple Dramatists. Letters 
of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. form the contents of 
KINGS’ LETTERS, edited by Robert Steele (Moring, The 
King’s Classics, 2 s. 6d. net), excellently printed and bound. 
Of the great Henry’s letters the editor rightly says : “ They 
bear his impress in every line, even to the sudden explosions 
of wrath which play havoc with the balance of his sen¬ 
tences ” ; they are indeed human documents No student of 
those reigns, so important in the course of our history, should 
omit to purchase and peruse this useful collection. Messrs. 
Hutchinson send me an addition to their excellent library of 
standard biographies, Maxwell’s LIFE OF WELLINGTON 
(Is. and 2s.), the title-page defaced by an ugly stamp con¬ 
veying the publishers’ compliments; I take the volume as 
complimentary enough without this addition ! The work has 
been judiciously abridged and provided with notes. From 
grave to more or less gay, WESTWARD HO! comes to me 
in Mr. John Long’s Library of Modem Classics ( 2 s. and 3 s.), 
with illustrations by Harold Copping and a photogravure 
portrait from the well-known engraving by Jeens. “ West¬ 
ward Ho ! ” is to my mind, as says Mr. Hannaford Bennett, 
the editor of this reprint, “ beyond comparison the greatest ” 
of Kingsley’s novels; what a splendid spaciousness there is in 
it ’ Of course it is permeated with Kingsley’s own views, 
and his vision of Elizabethan life is tempered and toned by 
his predilections, but as a story—and that is all I count it to 
be — it 7 nrs with an admirable swing from first to last; 

“ The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave; 

For the deck it was the field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave,” 
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as Kingsley himself quotes. Here, too, is another brave 
storv, one of adventures by land and water, Cooper’s THE 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS (Grant Richards, The Boy’s 
Classics, Is. net), a classic indeed not only for boys, though 
I understand it is now the fashion to sneer at Fenimore 
Cooper and his red man. Cooper, of course, was an idealist; 
what the worse was he for that ? He could tell a good tale, 
he could draw a lifelike portrait, he possessed a vivid method 
of writing, and—his books, the best of them at any rate, 
charm us still; so let us be thankful and carp not—"Why 
rage the heathen furiously ? ” F. T. S. 


the Canvas-Back Library of Popular Fiction ; also a new 
volume in Flowers of Parnassus, entitled " A Little Child’s 
Wreath,” by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, with illustrations 
by Mr. W. Graham Robertson.—Mrs. M. E. Boole is follow¬ 
ing her “ Lectures on the Logic of Arithmetic ” with a little 
book, which the Oxford L T niversity Press is about to publish, 
called “ The Preparation of the Child for Science.” Mrs. 
Boole has attempted to utilise on behalf of little children 
the life-work of many great men now almost forgotten— 
especially Nicolas Boulanger, Thomas Wedgwood, Charles 
Babbage, George Boole, Ram Chundra, Gratry, Benjamin 
Betts, Charles Winslow and the late Dr. Wiltshire. 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 

In consequence of the steady sale of The Temple Dramatists 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. feel encouraged to continue the 
publication of this series. They now announce a further 
list of seven volumes to be issued during the autumn. Lovers 
of the Elizabethan drama should welcome this announcement, 
as it is nearly three years since the series has received any 
addition. Dekker’s “Old Fortunatus ” and Massinger’s “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts” are already issued, and 
the following will be published at short intervals: Tourneur's 
“ The Revenger’s Tragedy,” Ford’s “ The Broken Heart,” 
Lyly’s “ Campaspe,” “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” and 
“The Return from Parnassus.” They are all edited by 
competent scholars, and present a complete and recognised 
text, together with a preface, glossary, and brief notes.—Mr. 
Heinemann has in preparation a book by Mr. E. D. Morel, 
entitled “King Leopold's Rule in Africa.”—The early 
volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s series of big monographs on 
great English artists, originally published in a very exquisite 
edition dr luxe, are to be reissued in popular form, the first 
announcement being Sir Walter Armstrong’s “ Life of Gains¬ 
borough and his Place in English Art,” which is promised 
for this autumn.-—Mr. Rider Haggard’s new novel, “ The 
Brethren: a Romance of the Crusades,” which is now 
appearing in “ Cassell’s Magazine,” will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. during September.—A translation of 
M. Granjon’s work, “ A Soul’s Emancipation,” is about to 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock.—“ The Extraordinary 
Confessions of Diana Please ” is the title of a new book 
by Mr. Bernard Capes, which is to be issued by Messrs. 
Methuen, who also are the publishers of a volume 
by Mr. Arthur H. Patterson, the well-known Broad- 
land naturalist, entitled “ Notes of an East Coast 
Naturalist.”—Messrs. George Routledge will publish early 
in September a translation of “ Der Weltkrieg: Deutsche 
Traume,” by August Niemann, under the title of “The 
Coming Conquest of England.”—A cheap edition of Mr. 
Plowden’s “ Grain or Chaff: the Autobiography of a Police 
Magistrate ” will be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on 
August 29. The price will be 6s.—On the same date, in the 
shilling edition of Mark Rutherford’s works, Mr. Unwin 
is bringing out two additional volumes: “ Miriam’s 

Schooling ” and “ Catherine Furze.”—“ They Twain,” a new 
novel by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, will also be published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on August 29. —Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has collected his recent studies in modern French literature 
into a volume which will be published by Mr. Heinemann 
in the autumn. It will be entitled “French Profiles.”— 
Mr. Heinemann is also bringing out this autumn M. A. 
Barbeau’s “ Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth 
Century,” with an Introduction by Austin Dobson, and 
also in October the “ Life and Correspondence of John Duke, 
Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England,” which 
will be edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge.—Messrs. 
S. C. Brown, Langham & Co. will publish in September 
“The Handloom Weaver's Daughter,” by James 
Haslam.—Mr. John Lane announces for publication 
on August 30 the fourth and last volume of his new edition 
of Sir Arthur Helps’ “ Spanish Conquest in America,” 
edited by Mr. M. Oppenheim. This edition contains 
numerous maps.- On the same date Mr. Lane will issue 
a reprint of “The Dissemblers,” by Mr. Thomas Cobb, in 


New Books Received 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Xiettres 

Suspiriosie Cogitationes: Tribal Lays (Kegan Paul). 

Thiselton, A. E., Notulie Criticae (Folkard), 0/6 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Miltonn, F., The Cathedrals of Northern France (Laurie), 6/0 net. 

Jungmau, Nico, Holland (Black), 25/0 net. 

Bducatlonal 

Hill, M. D., and Webb, W. M., Eton Nature-Study and Observational 
Lessons, Part II. (Duckworth), 3/6 net. 

O’Connor, J. C., How to Speak Esperanto (Dixon & Hunting), 0/1. 

Huxley, T. H., and Gregory, It. A., Physiography (Macmillan), 4/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Hamilton, Dom Adam, Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canonesses of 
St. Monica's at Louvain, 1548 to 1625 (Sands), 10/6 net. 

Patterson, A. H., Notes of an East Coast Naturalist (Methuen), 6/0. 

Chamberlin, W. J., Ordered to China : Letters (Methuen), 6/0. 

The Story of an East London Hospital (Macmillan), 2/6 net. 

Congo Free State : Report of the Vice-Governor-General (Brussels : Lebfcgue). 

Sykes. M., and Sandars, E., D’Ordel's Pantechnicon (Bickers), 1/0 net. 

Hultzsch, E., South-Indian Inscriptions (Madras: Government Press), 2/0. 

Ransome, A., The Souls of the Streets (Brown, Langham), 1/6 net. 

Fiction 

Bindloss, H.. “The League of the Leopard” (Long), 6/0: Cobban, 
J. MaeLaren, “A Soldier and a Gentleman” (Long), 6/0; Yorke, 
Curtis, “The Girl in Grey” (Long), 6/0; Muddock, J. E., ‘‘In the 
Red Dawn” (Long), 6/0; Diehl, Alice M., “Love and Liars” (Long), 
6/0; Peple. E., “A Broken Rosary” (Lane), 6/0; Pain, Barry, 
“ Lindley Kays” (Methuen), 6/0; Capes, Bernard, ‘‘Diana Please” 
(Methuen), 6/0; Whishaw, Fred., “Lovers at Fault” (White), 6/0; 
Savage, R. H., “The Last Traitor of Long Island” (White), 6/0; 
Merriman, H. 8., “The Last Hope” (Smith, Elder), 6/0; Barr, 
Amelia E., “The Black Shilling” (Unwin), 6/0; Brudno, E. S., “The 
Fugitive” (Heinemann), 6/0; Gautier, T., “Mademoiselle de Maupin ” 
(Maolaren); Jerome, Jerome K., “Tommy & Co.” (Hutchinson), 6/0; 
Boothby, Guy, “ A Bride from the Sea ” (Long), 5/0. 

Reprints and Wew Bdltlons 

Burney, F., Cecilia, 2 vols. (Bell). 2/0 each net. 

Emerson. Vol. II. English Traits. The Conduct of Life. Nature (Bell). ?/0 net. 

Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Coriolanus, Cymbeline (Heine¬ 
mann). 0/6 each. 

Radeliffe, Mrs., The Romance of the Forest (Routledge), 2/0. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho! (Long), 2/0 net. 

Shakespeare (Edinburgh Folio), Venus and Adonis, Lucrece; Pericles; The 
Two Noble Kinsmen; Sonnets, 4 vols. (Richards). 


Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Cooper, E. H., George and Son (Long). 


Periodicals, 4c. 

“North American Review,” “Royal,” “Woman at Home,” “University 
Record” (Chicago), “Indian Antiquary,” “Conservator.” “Monotype 
Recorder,” “ Longman’s Magazine/* “ Good Health,” “ Leisure Hour,” 
“ Girl's Own Paper,” “ Boy’s Own Paper,” “ Friendly Greetings.” 
“ Sunday at Home.” “ Library Association Record,” “ Literary News,” 
** Ainslec’s,” 4 * Pall Mall Magazine,” “Westminster Review.” 

Booksellers' Catalogues 


Mr. Thomas Thorp (General), Reading; Mr. Bernard Quaritch (Rare), 
Piccadilly. 


Foreign 

Theological and Biblical 

Jastrow. M., Die Religion Babyloniens und Assvriens (Giessen: J. Ricker), 
lm.50. 

Miscellaneous 

Encvclopnedie van Nederlandsch-Tndie (Leiden : F.. J. Brill). 

Daniels. A. J., Kasussyntax zu den (eehten und uncehten) Predigten Wulf- 
stans (Leiden: G. F. Tlieonville). 


Periodicals 

‘Dr. A. Petermanns Mitteilungen.” “ L’Oecident,” “ Le Mois Scientiflque.” 
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T hackeray’s delightful ballad of “The Cane-Bot- 
tomed Chair ” has always greatly appealed to 
me, not because of the charming young lady 
who sat in it, but because the writer of the 
verses confirmed a belief of mine that of all furniture 
no piece is so expressive as an empty chair. This fact 
was brought home to me many years ago when I was in 
the room of a friend then but recently dead. He was a 
man of over eighty years of age, and I had been wont 
to visit him of an evening to talk over books and over 
his memories of the past. The last time I saw him he 
sat at his customary chair by the window side, an old 
time-beaten leather chair, with great flaps at the top of 
each side that always reminded me of the blinkers of a 
horse. He called for the two glasses of whisky-and- 
water which we used to drink together; then, lying back 
in his chair and folding his hands on his knees, he 
looked steadily out of the window, which opened on the 
quaint village street, still reddened with the departing 
light of sunset. 

“ My boy, my memory is failing like the rest of me,” 
he said, after some small space of silence. Then he 
began to talk, quotation, anecdote, reminiscence falling 
over one another in their eagerness to come forth. The 
next time I visited that room he lay sleeping in the 
churchyard; but there, by the window in its accustomed 
place, stood his armchair, and it seemed to speak to me 
with the voice that I knew was for ever stilled. I noted, 
at the time, that nothing else in the room was eloquent 
of the dead master, even the open book upon the 
window-seat was dumb. I picked it up; it was the 
“ Essays of Elia.” How often we had spoken together 
of Charles and Mary Lamb. He had never conversed 
with them, but had seen them upon several occasions. 


My armchair welcomes me home more heartily than 
any other of my furniture. My table, my bookcases, 


my buffet, what care they for me? Just nothing at 
all; but my chair opens its arms to me and says: 
“ Come, rest, my friend.” And I sit there and dream 
my dreams, or think of past hours when I have sat 
there with a friend opposite me in that other armchair. 
I have been a fortunate man in my friends. One, in¬ 
deed, robbed me of my money, and another attempted 
to rob me of my good name. I do not often recall those 
two, but linger in my thoughts over those who have 
been dear and good to me. 


I once saw a chair in an exhibition of relics; it had 
belonged to a great writer—one of the greatest of them 
all. There it stood, poor thing, a show for men and 
women to gaze at and misunderstand. I stood before 
it and pitied it. I thought of how often that splendid, 
whole-hearted master had sat in it, thinking and 
writing, pouring forth of his abundance a world of 
splendid creations for the good of his kind. In the 
master’s room that chair would have spoken to me; 
here it was but a sorry show. I dislike this exhibiting 
of relics elsewhere than in the places in which they 
belong; and there they should not be ticketed and 
labelled and stuck in rows against the walls. I have 
never visited the Carlyle House, and I never shall; but 
I would have given much to have stood even once in 
Carlyle’s room as it was when he sat and wrote in it. 


What sum, what portion even of life, would not I 
give to see Shakespeare’s chair, standing in his room 
before the table at which he worked; or Swift’s or 
Milton’s or Miss Austen’s or Lamb’s or Thackeray’s 
or Dickens’—these chairs, do you tell me they are mere 
dumb things of wood and leather ? I know better; my 
chair and I are old cronies—have had many a chat 
together. I know that chairs can talk; but it is not 
everyone who can understand what they say. 

E. G. O. 


A Holiday for 

I have been at Genoa for a month. When I throw 
open my gelosie, or great wooden blinds, eight and 
a half feet high and nearly five feet wide, in my 
bed-chamber at my hotel, I have no need to scan 
the heavens to know whether we are to have a fine day or 
not. Every day is bright and almost cloudless, and the 
temperature equally invariable. Many would call the 
middle of the day invariably hot. 

For a summer holiday one requires an out-of-door 
life, of a sort that will really recreate; and we have it 
at Genoa. The city, as we all know, is built upon hills, 
or rather mountains—spurs of the Ligurian Alps. 
Hence we have the combined benefit of seaside and 
mountain. 

I have made three mountain excursions: one to the 
Church of Madonna della Guardia, upon the summit 
of Mt. Figogna, 2,680 feet above the sea-level. It is 
reached by a very pleasant tram ride of six miles to 
Ponte del Serro, then by a most delightful walk upon 
the road, prepared for, but not yet used by, an electric 
tram-line, with an easy grade of ascent. After 
two hours’ climbing I stopped for a dejeuner at an inn 
called “ Trattoria Parodi della Giazza,” commanding a 
vista of great beauty and extent. From the hotel I took, 


the Quiet Minded 

on the advice of the locandiere (inn-keeper), the more 
direct but much steeper path—for part of the way 
quite a scramble—to the summit. No guide was 
necessary; but I could have had a guide and a 
mnlo to ride for 4s. 2d. each way. The views in the 
Valley of Polcevera and of its surrounding mountains 
are grand to the very summit, and you frequently 
pass vineyards and occasionally villas. At the inn 
there was an engraving of a saint and a devout monk, 
which informed the traveller that Madonna della 
Guardia appeared to Beneditto Pareto in Polcevera in 
the year 1490. I infer that the vision led to the con¬ 
struction of the church named in her honour upon the 
highest point of Mt. Figogna, the interior of which 
edifice is most brilliant. It has few regular worshippers, 
I should say; but I saw pasted upon the front of one of 
the churches in this city a large poster, announcing a 
pilgrimage for the faithful to the church. 

The view from the esplanade in front of the church 
over land and sea is certainly worthy of a double star 
in the guide-books. I descended on the other side of 
the mountain by the ancient Salita al Santuario, having 
as companion an alert youth, with his well-groomed and 
daintily stepping little horse, bearing on his back an 
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empty pannier. It was a steep descent, even though by 
many zigzags and inclines, and tried to the utmost the 
tendons of my knees and heels. I took my tram at 
St. Quirico and stopped at San Pier d’Arena (St. Peter 
of the Sand, I suppose), on the coast, for a bathe; but 
to my surprise, with no unusual “ blow,” the sea was 
boiling and rolling. More easy mountain trips can be 
made: one by taking the funicular tram at the Doria 
Palace and ascending 770 feet to Granarolo, from which 
there is an easy and most delightful walk of some two 
miles along the ancient ramparts to the Castellacio, 
which is at a height of 1,252 feet. Another trip, to a 
height of 1,020 feet, is by the “ Righi ” funicular and 
its connecting tram from Zecca Square, in the centre of 
the city, to the Hotel-Restaurant “ Righi ”; and from 
there—an equally charming walk—to the old castle. 
It would require a separate article to describe my trip 
upon the famous promenade, Sentiero del Pino, over 
the promontory of Portofino, ascending to the height of 
2,010 feet, dinner at the old Dolphin Inn at the ancient 
seaport of Portofino, and a swim in and row over the 
Gulf of Tigullio. The bathing resorts are numerous at 
the lovely “ Bagni,” both east and west of Genoa: at 
Sturla, and at beautiful Nervi and at Quarto, whence 
Garibaldi set out for Sicily in 1860; and on the west 
at Pegli, with its show palaces; and a little further on, 
by train, Varazze, where the beach is sandy. 

It is needless to speak of the palaces and of the many 
objects of historical interest, all described in the guide¬ 
books. Good and inexpensive living can be had at all 
the hotels. At the Giardino d’ltalia, there are orches¬ 
tral concerts from 9 to 12 every evening, attended by 
apparently the best people; the entrance practically one 
penny, for you merely add that sum (10 centesimi), 
for the band, to each order for cafe, an ice, or Bavarian 
beer, &c. The new Teatro Verdi furnishes opera bouffe, 
of high order, with superb stage appointments and 
variety performances, canzonatistas, acrobats, the Danza 
e canto and the like. General admission, with a seat, 
as low as lOd. There are several excursions from here 
by sea at moderate rates. I went on one to Leghorn and 
back, 100 miles each way, on the large ocean liner 
“ Orione ” for 8 lire, 6s. 8d. for the 200 miles; but 
this was a special and largely attended excursion for all 
the Ligurian, Piedmontese and Lombardy editors and 
hotel-keepers to the opening of a new health-water esta¬ 
blishment. From Leghorn my party made a side trip 
to Pisa and its famous Campanile, Duomo and chapel. 
Fruit is so abundant and cheap that it is served without 
stint at a dejeuner where, wine included, the charge 
is 2| lire (2s.) 

There are no beggars (well, hardly any) and no mos¬ 
quitoes at Genoa. The streets—not merely the show 
streets, but every narrow street and alley—are kept as 
clean as water and brooms can make their smooth, well- 
laid granite pavements ; and the sewers are all laid under 
ground. I have found the drinking water exceedingly 
pure and wholesome. The miles and miles of shops are 
attractive—usually with fixed and very moderate prices. 

To conclude, of course the holiday here would not 
meet the views of the youth who expects by chance to 
meet that “ other, not a sister ” of Mrs. Norton’s verses, 
nor those of the maiden who is awaiting the unknown 
Prince Charming; but for those in search of quiet and 
beauty I can imagine no better place. 


The Work of Herbert Spencer 

XIV.—The Premier’s Address 

ne hesitates to impugn a generalisation of so 
acute an observer as Mr. Gilbert, and none the 
less when set to such convincingly humorous 
music as that of the Sentry’s Song in “ Iolan- 
the,” but the present writer does certainly assert that, 
though “ born into this world alive,” he is, at the time 
of writing, neither a little Liberal nor a little Con¬ 
servative ; and he honestly believes that his interest in 
Mr. Balfour’s address to the British Association is free 
from any political bias, or from any prejudice due to 
the fact that the Premier happens to be the Chancellor 
of his own University. So much, I hope, the reader will 
believe. 

The address raises many great and important ques¬ 
tions, none of which can adequately be dealt with in 
an essay of a few hundred words; but here I desire 
briefly to refer to the most interesting of these, which 
may appositely be considered in concluding the present 
series of articles. 

As the reader will remember, Mr. Balfour, with much 
felicity, dwelt upon that new conception of the atom 
which we owe in large measure to the contemporary 
Cambridge school of physicists. He observed that 
“ there are those who regard gross matter, the matter 
of every-day experience, as the mere appearance of 
which electricity is the physical basis ”; electricity is 
“ the reality of which matter is but the sensible expres¬ 
sion.” Now to these phrases, as far as they go, we 
are bound to give our assent. We may indeed say that 
these assertions are now proven truths. “ The monads 
themselves [or electrons, to use the now recognised 
term] are not regarded as units of matter, but as units 
of electricity; so that matter is not merely explained, 
but is explained away.” Some few months ago I en¬ 
deavoured to state this new view in these columns 
(Academy, March 12), and since then it has received 
a degree of experimental support which places it beyond 
dispute. But at this point one really must join issue 
with Mr. Balfour. 

When the Premier was reported as saying that elec¬ 
tricity is regarded as the physical basis of matter, one 
was certainly amazed. Of course, I am not in a position 
to state in other terms the idea for which that phrase 
stands in Mr. Balfour’s mind. One remembers Huxley’s 
description of protoplasm as the -i physical basis of life,” 
and is left wondering whether the phrase has any similar 
meaning in this instance. For, of course, Huxley meant 
material basis, and this is the natural interpretation. 
But to say that electricity is the material basis of 
matter is to say nothing at all. Re-reading and again 
re-reading the address, one realises that that “ blessed 
word ” electricity is hardly more than a word to Mr. 
Balfour. This is evident when we observe that he 
notch ere makes any attempt to define the most im¬ 
portant word in his speech! One would be interested 
to know whether the phrase “ physical basis ” would 
enter into such a definition, if it occurred to Mr. Balfour 
that one was needed. 

If we now turn to a passage of brilliant and incisive 
lucidity, near the end of the address, we find this 
sentence, referring to “ what men see and handle,” and 
obviously in allusion to the electric theory of matter: 
” It may seem singular that down to, say, five years ago, 
our race has, without exception, lived and died in a 
world of illusions.” Well, we shall hear of an exception 
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in a moment—and an exception to whom Mr. Balfour 
himself owes perhaps more than he realises. 

Without more than an allusion to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of evolution in every sphere—which contrasts so 
significantly with the late Marquis of Salisbury’s presi¬ 
dential address of just ten years ago—and without more 
than observing the fact that Mr. Balfour’s original con¬ 
tribution to his speech consisted in a circular argument 
based upon the theory of evolution, and designed to 
overthrow our belief in the external reality, of which 
the theory of evolution is the most comprehensive ex¬ 
pression —let us make serious inquiry into this term 
electricity. Mr. Balfour’s statement of the electric 
theory of matter is admirable, I have said, ns far as if 
goes; but it only begins to go anywhere. For this fine 
pentasyllabic mouthful, electricity, to which matter has 
been reduced, is merely a name (but when was ever 
metaphysician that did not take names for realities ?) 
for a form of Energy, a manifestation of Power. Science 
has indeed reduced matter to a manifestation of Energy 
or Power, and that within the last five years; but the 
illustrious teacher, of whose work this address contains 
so many unnamed acknowledgments, reached this con¬ 
clusion forty-three years ago, nearly four decades before 
radium or radio-activity and electrons were known or 
dreamt of. Mr. Balfour finds in this “ new ” conclusion, 
without which, according to him, “ our race has, without 
exception, lived and died in a world of illusions,” an 
argument against the validity of all science and a plea 
in favour of idealism. Yet there is not, in the “ new ” 
view of matter, a single essential addition to or modi¬ 
fication of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of “ Transfigured 
Realism,” to which his conception of matter as a mani¬ 
festation of energy led him so many years ago. The 
“ New Theory of Matter,” to quote from Mr. Balfour’s 
title, whilst regarded by him as an argument for 
idealism (“ Should the idealist be right, the doctrine of 
evolution is a dream,” says Spencer), is simply the 
modern scientific proof of the doctrine of “ Transfigured 
Realism,” whose founder has written these prophetic 
words, in which the substance of Mr. Balfour’s address 
was crystallised when he, if I mistake not, was in his 
teens: 

“ For an explanation which has a seeming feasibility 
“hard, round atoms”] science substitutes an 
explanation which, carrying us back only a certain 
distance, there leaves us in presence of the avowedly 
inexplicable. One truth must grow ever clearer—the 
truth that there is an inscrutable existence everywhere 
manifested, to which the man of science can neither find 
nor conceive either beginning or end. Amid the mysteries 
which become the more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one absolute cer¬ 
tainty, that he is ever in presence of an infinite and 
eternal energy, from which all things proceed.” 

So, at the height, we leave him: remembering that 
(though he is, to use his own words, “ no longer con¬ 
scious ”) they are not dead—I quote her own words from 
the tombstone of the great woman whom he persuaded 
to achieve something like his own immortality— 

“ Who live again 
In minds made nobler by their presence.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


A Special Educational Supplement, containing 
numerous reviews of school books, will be in¬ 
cluded in our issue of September 17 . 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—VI 

I f it be granted that such a theatre be desirable, it 
must also be granted that there is little likelihood 
of its foundation in this country, at any rate with 
State aid. There are many difficulties in the 
way. There is a very large majority to this day who, 
even if it does not look askance at the theatre, would at 
any rate utterly refuse to sanction any application of 
national funds to its support. Then, as a nation, we are 
not over fond of grandmotherly legislation in matters of 
art, and many of those who are most anxious to witness 
the opening of a repertoire theatre do not desire a State- 
supported Hospital for Incurables, preferring a Con¬ 
valescent Home supported by voluntary contributions. 
That is to say, they argue for the fresh-air cure, not the 
stifling atmosphere of a government department; they 
say that the drama is not dead, or dying, but simply 
sick, and that it can be called to health again by the 
enthusiasm and comforting support of those who truly 
love it. 

It cannot be denied that there is much truth in 
these views. Further, what right has London to use 
national funds for a repertoire theatre ? Have not 
Edinburgh and Dublin, not to mention the great pro¬ 
vincial centres, some, if not equal, claims ? If a theatre, 
why not also an opera house 1 It will be seen that it 
is not probable that any Government would bring in a 
bill granting an adequate sum for an adequate scheme. 
Can the municipalities be expected to assist ? Would 
they dare go to the voters and say that even a fraction 
of a penny was about to be added to the rates in order 
to found and support a repertoire theatre? It seems 
indeed that not only would the benefits accruing from 
a repertoire theatre be doubtful, as far as reviving the 
drama is concerned, but that it is never likely to be 
attained at all. Perhaps a Mr. Carnegie will some day 
offer London such a house ; perhaps he will not. 

Is there then no hope 1 In a recent lecture Mr. 
A. B. Walkley noted the fact that there are to-day two 
audiences, the old, satisfied with the present state of 
affairs, the new, which cries aloud for more wholesome 
food. Where is this new audience to be met with, in 
what directions is it making its influence felt 1 In two 
quarters, in London and, of all places in the world, in 
Dublin, at the performances of the Stage Society and of 
the Irish National Theatre Society. 

The Stage Society is to all intents and purposes a 
body of playgoers, members of the new crowd, who have 
banded themselves together to produce plays which 
would have little chance of acceptance at the hands of 
the ordinary commercial manager. The Society arranges 
performances of new and old English and foreign plays, 
and li - now completed its fifth season with financial and 
artistic success. As showing the line of policy adopted 
may mention some of the plays acted during the 
last two seasons: ” The Good Hope,” by Hermann 
Heijermans, “ A Man of Honour,” by W. Somerset 
Maugham, recently reproduced in London, “ When We 
Dead Awaken,” by Henrik Ibsen, “ The Philanthro¬ 
pists,” an early play by Brieux (a translation also of 
the same writer’s “ Robe Rouge ” has been produced at 
the Garrick Theatre with success), “ The Lower Depths,” 
by Maxim Gorki, “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” by Browning and 
“ ’Op o’ Me Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn and Richard 
Pryce. It will be admitted that the selection of plays is 
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catholic, representing much of what is most fresh and 
most interesting in the drama at home and abroad. It 
is notable, as proving the effect upon the minds of the 
regular theatre managers, that no less than three of the 
above-named plays have since their production by the 
Stage Society been accepted for the commercial theatre. 
Not only does this Society render good service by acting 
plays which would otherwise seldom if ever see the foot¬ 
lights in this country, but it also provides an admirable 
practical school of acting for many of the younger 
players. Actors who are wearying of the dreary repeti¬ 
tion of a long run or of constantly playing one type of 
character, obtain from the Stage Society opportunity not 
only of practice but of showing their worth in more 
arduous parts than those usually entrusted to them. 
Very admirable are the results, for nowhere in London 
can better acting be witnessed than at the performances 
of this Society. The mounting of the plays is simple but 
adequate, and altogether the work shows how much can 
be done and at how little cost by those who act in the 
right spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm. Other 
societies in the metropolis that are doing good are The 
Elizabethan Stage and The Mermaid Societies, which 
occupy themselves with the representation of our older 
classics. The first named has acted several of Shake¬ 
speare’s comedies in a manner approaching as near as 
possible to the conditions that ruled the Elizabethan 
stage, playing without scenery and in Elizabethan 
costume, conclusively proving that an elaborate 
mounting, or even that scenery of any sort, is not 
necessary for the thorough enjoyment of a fine play. 

W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist 

IX 


I have said that the Royal Academy has become paro¬ 
chial—resentful even of being told how great it 
might be. It is as though its members feared to 
be a part of Greatness, preferring with scowl and 
sulking to dig a potato-patch and live within reach of 
an almshouse. Consider for a moment what it might 

1. The Royal Academy should be the great Art Guild 
of the nation, containing as a part of itself the present 
Academy, and all the great artistic bodies. 

2. The Royal Academy should embrace the whole art 
activity of the nation. 

3. The Royal Academy should be the great distributor 
of secret charity to such artists as have come to want, 
and should join its relief and pension funds with all 
artists’ benevolent funds, and leave its accounts open 
to a committee of subscribers for inspection. 

4. The Royal Academy should join forces with all file 
great national art educational bodies, so that its s.ubols 
should be the completing schools of the great national 
scheme of art education. 

5. The Royal Academy should be the great exhibiting 
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place for the best art achievement of the nation—its 
vital art; not the work of men whose strength, in many 
cases, is spent. 

6. The Selecting and Hanging Committees of each 
year should be elected by the whole body of artists— 
i.e. by all the artists who have exhibited in the exhibi¬ 
tions during the past year. 

The grimmest comment on this arraignment of the 
Royal Academy (for to state what should be becomes 
an accusation of what is not) is that the present esta¬ 
blishment is so utterly parochial that it does not fulfil 
a single one of these functions. 

Let us first then to the constitution of the Academy 
as it should be—as the great artistic guild of the 
nation: 

The Royal Academy should nominate as its associates, 
or A.R.A.’s, every artist of marked and original talent 
throughout the country, just as the universities give 
their B.A. These should be elected by all the A.R.A.’s 
and R.A.’s in assembly— i.e. the present Royal Academy 
being the Academy of Painters in Oils, and electing the 
oil painters to its body; the old Water-Colour Society 
and the R.I. becoming amalgamated in the Academy 
of Painters in Water-Colours, and electing the A.R.A.’s 
in water-colours: the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects electing its own A.R.A.’s in architecture; the 
Society of Sculptors to be formed into the Academy of 
Sculptors, and electing its A.R.A.’s in sculpture; a 
society of illustrators to be formed as an Academy of 
Illustrators, including all black-and-white artists of 
repute, and electing its A.R.A.’s in illustration; and 
the arts and crafts to be formed into an Academy of 
Applied Design, electing its A.R.A.’s in applied design. 
The associates in each of these academies to elect their 
respective R.A.’s in some such proportion as this: the 
Academy of Painters in Oils to elect forty; the water¬ 
colour men twenty : the sculptors ten; the architects 
twenty : the applied design men twenty; the illustrators 
(black-and-white men) twenty. 

There would then be a body of men thoroughly repre¬ 
senting the art of the country—a body of men that 
could be respected by the country and by the artists 
of the country. The vote of these associates in assembly 
would carry enormous weight in all artistic matters: 
and the present hole-and-corner acts of the Academy 
would cease for ever. The Royal Academy would then 
represent the whole art activity of the nation, and it 
would have splendid facilities for extending assistance 
to such deserving artists as are struggling against mis¬ 
fortune and want. 

But it is in its function as an arademg —that is to say, 
in its primal function of education—that its greatest 
force would reside. And, after all, education is the 
chief object of an academy—so much so that the present 
day R.A. is genuinely shocked at the very suggestion. 
The great national school of art that has its head at 
South Kensington should be its primary school for 
teaching the elements from one end of the land to the 
other—it would also become its great school of design— 
and its antique and drawing school would soon bring to 
the front its best pupils, who should then be sent to the 
R.A. schools, where they could have the best training, 
beginning from the life at once : and forming a group 
of fellow-students fired with the enthusiasm for art 
which would make them the best teachers, the. one of 
the other, by their healthy rivalry, and advised in their 
studies by the best artists of the land. 

The Royal Academicians should be retired after a 
stipulated number of years or on a ballot of the Asso¬ 
ciates. 
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Correspondence 

“ A Lapse of Memory ” 

Sir, —I feel sure that I am echoing the wish of many of 
your readers when I ask you to convey to “ Egomet ” my 
thanks for allowing his brain to serve him the “ fantastic 
trick ” for which he deemed it necessary to make an apology. 
If it had not been for that slip of the pen, his midnight 
adventure given in your last week’s issue might never have 
been recorded, and we should have been without that stimulus 
to the train of thought which his experience inevitably 
awakens. If “ E. G. 0.” will renew his acquaintance with 
Browning’s “ Memorabilia,” he will find consolation in the 
thought that trifling recollections give full play to the imagi¬ 
nation, and he will be able to experience as much pleasure 
from “ a lapse of memory ” as it has afforded his admirers.— 
Yours, &c., A Dreamer. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editor, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must t»c written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must hot be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until furfrVr notice, fonr prites, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly forifae two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “Questions 
and Answers ” will imply disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

4£Stcorax. —In “ The Tempest,” I. ii. 263-7, the following words occur: 

This damned witch Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible, 

To enter human hearing from Argier, 

Thou know’st was banished; for one thing she did 
They would not take her life. 

What was the one thing she did? So far as 1 can discover no clue is 
furnished in the play.— A. J. Stone. 

Patriotism.— Was this strong or weak in the Immortal Bard? I notice he 
never once refers to his native scenes, never mentions the Avon or Stratford, 
or even the county of bis birth. Why is this silence?— B.J.B. 

Revelation. —“ Antony and Cleopatra,” IV. xiv. 12 : 

Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish, 

A vapour sometime like a bear or lion. 

Is this cited from the vision seen in Rev. xiii. 2 : “ Like a bear, and a mouth 
as a lion, and the dragon gave power ”?— Walter M. Semple. 

Nile Reservoir.— “ Ant. and Cleop.” II. v. 94-5: 

So half my Egypt were submerged and made 
A cistern. 

MS » t i« I “P t made in Shakespeare’s time to harness the waters of the 
Nile?— B.J.B. 


LITERATURE. 


Geo Umkiim ahd THtCKnur— George Meredith, in " nian» of the Cro««- 
wavs (Chapter i ), speaking of writers of fiction, savs: " A great modern 
writer, of clearest eye and head, now departed, capable in activity of ore- 
Hunting thoughtful women, thinking inen, groaned over his puppetry—that ho 
dared not animate them, flesh though they were, with the tires of positive brain- 
stuff He could have done it, and he is of the departed! Had he dared he 
w ?“ ld J. fo T he ' va8 Tltftn enough) have raised the art in dignity on a level 
with Hmtory, to an interest surpassing the narrative of public deeds as 
““I* * l .T ai J *> ra * n >" their union excel his plain lines of 
t° erU f t,0 u‘ * 1 take P. eor ? e Meredith here refers to Thackeray. 
If this be so, to what passage in his works is reference made ?-G.S.L. 


44 Maria ”: A Novel.— Can any of your readers tell me who wrote 
“Maria,” a novel by the author of “George Bateman,” 1785? One of the 
Burney school, I should say.— E.K.L. 

“ Olrig Grange.”— I have oome across a book of verse called “ Olrig 
Grange,” edited by Hermann Knnst, Philol. Professor, published by Mac- 
Lehose, of Glasgow, 1872. It is extremely clever and amusing, and stands 
well above ordinary minor verse. Can any reader tell me anything of the 
author? Another book of his, " Hillside Rhymes,” is advertised on a flyleaf. 
-E.K.L. 

& A Drf.am Sf.ntknck.—O ne morning I woke saying the following words . 

“ No private duty is so paramount but thnt a man may neglect it in the 
service of the State.” The idea is quite unfamiliar to me, and the locution, 
44 so paramount,” one which I should at once discard if it suggested itself. 
Can any one tell me whether it is to be found in any book or system of 
ethics? I may add that other dream sentences of which I have been the 
victim are: “ Churches are the martello towers of religion ’’ and 44 He 
stemmed the torrent with the pervious prone.” The first 1 should certainly 
in my waking hours have discarded as merely bein^ a bombastic metaphor. 
The second contains a word which, though permissible enough, is so rarely 
used nowadays as to be practically obsolete.— G.8.L. 

" Trotty; Vfck.”—Is it more than a passing coincidence that both Dickens 
and Thackeray should have a character with the name 44 Trotty Veck ”? It 
occurs in Diokens’ 44 Chimes ” and iu Thackeray's 44 Book of Snobs ’* 
(Chapter xliv.). 44 The Chimes " was published at the end of 1844, while 
44 The Book of Snobs ” was first published in volume form in 1848, but does 
it follow that Thackeray borrowed the name?— C. R. Wilkins. 

GENERAL. 

The Ass.—Why is the ass looked upon as an object of ridicule?— S. Venka- 
trow (Bombay). 

A Culinart Bibliography.— Does anything approaching a oomplete biblio¬ 
graphy of culinary works in the English language, published prior to 1850, 
exist either in print or MS.? 1 know, of course, of the lists of books in 
Kitchener, and in other old writers, and I possess the invaluable 44 Biblio¬ 
graphic Culinaire ” of Georges Vicaire (1892), but in collating a rather 
large collection of culinary and gastronomical literature I am at a loss to 
find any authoritative guide as to editions, dates, reprints, Ac. I make no 
reference to the flood of modern cheap oookery-books, which are rarely 
worth cataloguing, but there are many highly interesting old works dated 
between 1700-1840 about which it would be desirable to possess authoritative 
information. Does tne old-established Society of Cooks (a sort of City 
Livery Company, I believe) keep any record of the sort?— F.S. 

Museums. —Did any collection of curiosities, forming a museum, exist in 
connection with any temple previous to the time of tne famous museum of 
Ptolemy at Alexandria (300 B.C .)?— Hastings Shaddick. 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

44 Have with You ” (“ Merry Wives,” II. i. 239).—This is a common idiom 
of Shakespeare and his time, meaning 44 1 will go along with you ” or 44 1 
will be of your party.” Mine Host says, 44 Will you go, mynheersP”— i.e. 
to see the ‘contemplated fight between’ Dr. Caius and Sir Hugh. Shallow 
replies, 44 Have with you, mine host.” There can be no question of a 
challenge, for the two’were of one mind in enjoying the fun that was on 
foot.— H.C. 

44 Have with You.” —There is no suggestion of any challenge to oombat 
here. It is simply a quasi-conversational locution, meaning ,r I will be of 
your party; count on me.” It occurs repeatedly throughout Shakespeare’s 
plays.— H.T.B. (Matlock). 

GENERAL. 

% Quid est veritas t 
Fir est qui adest. 

The origin of this anagrnm is to be found in the New Testament. In 
St. John's Gospel, xviii. 37 we find that Jesus finished an answer to Pilate 
with the words, 44 Every one that is of the truth heareth my voioe." Then 
came Pilate’s query, 44 What is truth? ” The anagram means that the Man 
then present embodied the truth, us He had said in the same Gospel, xiv. 6. 
44 Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life.”—IF. Munson 
(Aberdeen). 

Influenza— The first modern general use of the term dates from 1888, 
when the epidemio or whatever it was became prevalent. It was also called 
la grippe , and some still use that word. Prior to that time, in the West 
Country at any rate, influeuza was used to denote what we now call 
neuralgia. Of oourse, I am only referring to the popular use of the word; 
I know nothing about it medically.— Gcorge Bacon. 

An Old Epitaph.—I offer you this explanation. Complete the partial word 
of both the first line and the last by the partial word of the oentral one: 
thus: 

Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit 
Hob sanguis Christi miro turn munere lavit, 

44 And when the Serpent strikes them with bitter and grievous wound, the 
blood of Christ washes them with its marvellous gift ”; or in rough metrical 
paraphrase : 

And when the Devil’s bitter poison grieveth them, 

The blood of Christ, a precious boon, relieveth them. 

—Antipodean (Dunedin, N.Z.). 

44 Pill Garlick.” — I can confirm the explanation given by M.S. in last 
week's Academy. I have heard this expression used by very old people to 
denote a sort of scapegoat who is made to suffer for the remissness of others. 
44 Poor Pill Garlick pays ” always implied that the paver was not the actual 
debtor. I have no information ns to the origin of the term. — B. Smith 
(Manchester). 

PRIZE8.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prises have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings 4 worth of books. Notioes have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose name# 
follow: 

Messrs. Headley Bros.. H BishopsgateStreet Without, K.C. 

Messrs. W. II. Smith A Son, The station. Felixstowe. 

Mr. James G. Bisset. S’» Broad Street, Alienleeii. 

Mr. G. Howard, tin Green Lain 1 *, N. 
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Notes 


D ean Hole, who died at Rochester on Saturday 
last, was one of those whose fame will be 
puzzling to future generations, for it was by 
reason of his personal charm rather than of his 
actual gifts that he occupied so prominent a position in 
public esteem. He was wit, humourist, orator and, to a 
limited extent, man of letters. In 1858 he published 
the “ Little Tour in Ireland,” which would probably 
have been long forgotten but for its illustrations by 
Leech; and this was followed a year later by the well- 
known “ Book about Roses ”—a genial, rather than a 
deep, essay. Of good stories concerning the late Dean 
there are a multitude, many of them doubtless un- 
authentic. 


Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland, the well-known musical 
critic of “ The Times,” is responsible for the forthcoming 
new and revised edition of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” a delightful work, which appeals not only 
to the scholar and the student, but to the general reader. 
The majority of works of reference make but dry read¬ 
ing, but Grove’s “ Dictionary ” is one of the happier 
minority, being a model of accuracy, condensation and 
good writing. It is strange that there exists no popular, 
scholarly and readable “ Short History of English 
Music ”; perhaps Mr. Fuller Maitland will give us one. 


The “ Fortnightly Review ” contains as usual some 
interesting literary matter. There is a pleasant article 
on Thomas Campbell by Mr. Arthur Symons. A criti¬ 
cism on a writer who is to-day but the mere shadow of a 
great name is apt to be suggestive; how many of the big 
names of to-day will be small to-morrow ? Are we over- 
loud in our appreciation of our little men and too 
reticent in our praise of our great men 1 None of us 
shall live long enough to know. Why was Campbell 
once so famous ? Why is he now neglected f Thus does 
Mr. Symons sum up the situation : 

“ Always labouring to be ‘at once ennobled and 
correct,’ Campbell is never visited by any poetic inspira¬ 
tion, except in those few poems in which he has not been 
more sincere, or chosen better, than usual, but has been 
more lucky, and able to carry an uncertain technique 
further. That, and not emotion, or sincerity, or any¬ 
thing else, is what distinguishes what is good from what 
is bad in his work, even in those poems which have given 
our literature its greatest war-songs.” 


In the same magazine there is also a timely and well- 
written paper on Balzac, from which I quote: 

"He lived, his sister tells us, to a great extent in a 
world of his own, peopled by the imaginary characters 


in his books, and he would gravely discuss its news, as 
others do that of the real world. Sometimes he was 
delighted at the grand match he had planned for his 
hero, but often affairs did not go so well, and perhaps 
it would give him much anxious thought to marry his 
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heroine suitably, as it was necessary to find her a hus¬ 
band in her own set, and this might be difficult- to 
arrange. When asked about the past of a character in 
one of his books, he replied gravely that he ‘ had not been 
acquainted with Monsieur de Jounly before he came to 
Nemours, 1 ’ but added that, if his questioner were anxious 
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to know, he would try to find out. He had many fancies 
about names, declaring that those which are invented do 
not give life to imaginary beings, whereas those really 
borne by some one endow them with vitality. Leon Gozlan 
says that he was dragged by Balzac half over Paris in 
search of a suitable name for the hero of a story to be 
published in the ‘Revue Parisienne.’ After they ha4 
trudged through scores of streets, studying the names of 
shopkeepers in vain, Balzac, to his intense joy, dis¬ 
covered ‘ Marcas ' printed over a small tailor’s shop ; 
to which he added, as ‘ a flame, a plume, a star,’ the 
initial Z. ' Z. Marcas ’ conveyed to him the idea of a 
great though unknown philosopher, poet, or silversmith 
like Benvenuto Cellini. He went no further—he was 
satisfied ; he had found ‘ the name of names.’ ” 


Did not Dickens find names for his characters in some 
such way as this? But after all does so very much 
depend upon the name? Would not Mr. Micawber be 
as delightful with any other name ? Perhaps not any 
other, for he could scarcely have caught our imagination 
so strongly if he had been dubbed Tom Jones. The 
psychology of names in fiction would be an interesting 
line of study. “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Tristram Shandy,” 
“ Sophia Western,” “ Meg Merrilees,” “ Becky Sharp,” 
“ Pickwick,” “ Roy Richmond ”—how much or how 
little of their immortality depends upon their names? 
Could we, for instance, transfer the names of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” and “ Roy Richmond,” “ Becky Sharp ” and 
“ Dolly Varden ” ? _ 

The National Home Reading Union has done much 
good work toward the encouragement of the reading of 
good literature, and it comes as an unpleasant surprise 
to learn that the Union is in financial difficulties, from 
which, however, it can be relieved by some three or four 
hundred pounds. But what of the future ? Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Hill, Downing College, is treasurer of the Union, 
and doubtless will be willing to supply full details to 
those who desire to help the society in its time of trouble. 


Of Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s Standard Edition of 
Carlyle the first volumes will be published on Sep¬ 
tember 15, namely, “ The French Revolution ” and the 
Lives of Schiller and Sterling, the rate of publication 
continuing at two volumes per month. Priced at 5s. per 
volume this issue should prove very popular, with its 
handsome binding, clear type and portraits, plates and 
plans. From the same house will come Mr. W. L. 
Courtney’s “ The Feminine Note in Literature,” which 
is said to sum up the writer’s views of the nature and 
character of fiction as understood by women writers 
of the day. Among the authors dealt with are 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, Miss Wilkins, Mrs. Voynich, 
Miss Robins and Mrs. Craigie. 


The Homeland Association is doing excellent work 
for lovers of our own. country by its issue of its capital 
handbooks, of which the latest, “ The Chalfont Country,” 
has just reached me. We are too fond, as a nation, of 
rushing-to other countries in search-of picturesque and 
historically interesting places, neglecting those which lie 
close at hand. The present handbook reminds those of 
us who had forgotten how full of pleasant memories is 
the rich county of Buckingham. In and about Chal¬ 
font, Beaconsfield, Hughenden, Jordans and Stoke Poges 
there are many spots connected with great names 
in our history—with Milton, Gray. Beaconsfield, Penn, 
Burke, the Russells, Marvell and others, in this country¬ 
side of “ fine and lucid air, of far shadowy distances, of 
hollows tenderly veiled by mist, graceful everywhere 


with a flowing unaccentuated grace.” The illustrations 
tp this volume are for the most part very good, but I 
think that the Association would do well not to use 
electrotypes of old and well-known cuts. 


Like the Celts of Wales, the Celts of Scotland intend 
to hold this month their annual literary and musical 
saturnalia. The use of this word is justified by the long 
list of competitions which has been drawn up for the 
Mod—the Scottish equivalent of the Eisteddfod—which 
is to be held at Greenock on the 21st and 22nd of this 
month. No fewer than forty separate competitions are 
set down for decision, including the composition of poems 
and songs in Gaelic, the writing of prose essays and 
translations, contests in reading and recitation; and, 
finally, “ Gaelic conversation to be carried on between 
the competitors and the judges.” Probably this last 
competition would gain in actuality and verve if it were 
restricted to competitors who had failed to gain prizes 
in the other contests of learning and skill. There would 
certainly be some very succinct expressions of opinion on 
the competence of the judges. 


The most important of the literary competitions seems 
to be that for a Gaelic essay setting forth the dangers 
which threaten the existence of Gaelic as a spoken lan¬ 
guage, the means to be adopted for its preservation and 
the duties of Highlanders in the circumstances. It 
is provided that this essay must be suitable for publica¬ 
tion in pamphlet form, as the Greenock Highland Society 
propose to publish the winning paper. “ The Gael at the 
zenith of his power ” is the subject set for another essay, 
for which Mr. Neil Munro, the novelist, who is himself 
a Gaelic speaker, offers the first prize. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who is president of the Association, is one 
of the three or four scions of the Scottish peerage who 
are acquainted with the language of the Scottish Gael. 


Nevertheless it is proposed by the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine to publish “ A Gaelic Peerage of Scotland,” to 
be printed in Gaelic, which he denominates the ancient 
language of the Scottish nobility and of the Scottish 
Court. His peerage, however, would be a sufficiently 
brief one if confined to nobles who received their titles 
when that language was spoken at Court, and we gather 
that he is merely to make a collection of peers of un¬ 
doubted Celtic extraction and furnish forth their pedi¬ 
grees and achievements. A book that seems to meet a 
rather more pressing want is a new edition of Mackenzie 
and Logan’s “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry and the Lives 
of the Highland Bards,” which is announced as in the 
press by Norman MacLeod, Edinburgh. This is a work 
for which the Celtic Revival should provide real en¬ 
couragement. 


Not content with appropriating the Premiership of 
the two Archbishoprics of England, Scotland seems also 
in a fair way to appropriate the Presidency of or¬ 
ganised journalism. The Annual Conference of the In¬ 
stitute of Journalists has been held at Glasgow this week, 
and, as was appropriate in the circumstances, appointed 
a local man in Mr. D. T. Sandeman, news editor of “ The 
Glasgow Herald,” to the presidency. Mr. Sandeman is the 
second president provided by “ The Glasgow Herald,” 
the editor, Dr. Charles Russell, having held the post in 
1892-93. The retiring president is Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, 
of ‘ The Morning Post,” whose predecessor was Mr. 
A. W. Still, of Birmingham, so that the last three 
presidents have hailed from north of the Tweed. 
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Bibliographical 

T he reception of the new library edition of the 
works of Thomas Carlyle—to be known as 
the “ Standard Edition ”—which is announced 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, should help to 
destroy the impression which seems to be abroad that 
Carlyle is no longer read. The existing Library Edition 
—in which, as Mr. Morley drily put it, “ the golden 
gospel of silence is effectively compressed ” in thirty-four 
volumes, was issued over a long period of years, one 
volume being dated 1870 and another 1882, while most 
of them were left undated. The new issue is to be 
brought into eighteen volumes and will very properly give 
the text arranged and revised by Carlyle himself during 
the seventies. The latest collected editions of Carlyle’s 
works have been the “ Ashburton ” (1885 &c.) in twenty, 
and the “ Centenary ” (1896 &c.) edited by the late 
Mr. H. D. Traill in thirty-one volumes. The “ People’s 
Edition ” in thirty-seven volumes, which dates from 
1871, must have made the Sage —pore Mr. Morley— 
familiar to many thousands of readers! Who that is 
middle-aged and ever came under the influence of 
Carlyle does not recall the joy of those sober brown cloth 
volumes, marvels of cheapness in the seventies, which 
were bound anew in neat red cloth and published at a 
shilling a volume in the late eighties! Of “ Sartor 
Resartus ” and the “ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” the 
most popular two of Carlyle’s works in the “ People’s 
Edition,” as many as 166,000 copies were issued 
during the twenty years 1874-1894, and I have no doubt 
that the figures for the past ten years would show no 
great falling off other than could be accounted for by the 
many rival cheap editions issued since copyrights have 
lapsed. 

There have been many comments on a suggested plot 
for a story made but never completed by Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich supposed the world cleared 
of all human beings except one, and that one sitting in a 
house on the third or fourth day, and then hearing the 
door bell ring! The “ last man ” has been twice made 
the theme of verse, by Thomas Campbell and by Thomas 
Hood, but the same solitary has by no means been 
neglected by writers of fiction. Indeed something like 
the same idea as that of Mr. Aldrich may be found in 
Mrs. Shelley’s novel “ The Last Man ”—less widely 
known than “ Frankenstein ” but scarcely less impres¬ 
sive—and also in Mr. M. P. Shiel’s “ The Purple Cloud,” 
published a few years ago. It is many years since I read 
Mrs. Shelley’s romance, but I have a very vivid recollec¬ 
tion of the impression made upon me by the account of 
the last man suddenly confronting what he takes to be 
another human being, only to find that it is his own re¬ 
flection in a looking-glass. The hero of Mr. Shiel’s 
story had something of a like experience. His loneli¬ 
ness was broken by a laugh, his imagination troubled (as 
was Robinson Crusoe’s) by a footprint, and he found 
that though the last man he was not the last of 
humanity. 

The centenary of George Morland’s death is to be 
marked next month by the publication of a new edition 
of Dawe’s biography of the celebrated painter. He has 
been the subject of several volumes. In 1805 William 
Collins, picture dealer, brought out “ Memoirs of a Pic¬ 
ture : containing the adventures of many conspicuous 
characters, including a biographical sketch of George 
Morland ”; in 1806 were issued John Hassell’s 
“ Memoirs of the Life of George Morland,” and F. W. 
Blagdon’s “ Authentic Memoirs of the late George 


Morland,” and in 1807 the standard “ Life of George 
Morland, with Remarks on his Works,” by G. Dawe. 
Many years passed before Morland was again made the 
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subject of books. In 1895 came a small volume, “ George 
Morland,” by Mr. Ralph Richardson, and in 1897 from 
the same author “George Morland’s Pictures: their 
Present Possessors, Arc.” In 1898 was published Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship’s “ George Morland and the Evolution 
from him of some Later Painters.” It would not be 
easy to ascertain which of our classics is the most fre¬ 
quently reprinted, but assuredly “ Gulliver’s Travels ” 
would in sporting parlance be “ in the running.” The 
announcement of a new illustrated edition for the com¬ 
ing Christmas season reminds me that we had an illus¬ 
trated edition last year from Messrs. Cassell, while 
Messrs. Gordon Browne, C. E. Brock, H. Cole and 
Arthur Rackham are among the artists who have de¬ 
picted the adventures of Lemuel Gulliver in recent 
years. We have had about twenty reprints in one form 
or another—one in shorthand and some “ abridged for 
schools ”—during the past twenty years, which seems to 
show that Swift’s masterpiece is in no danger of being 
forgotten in the multiplicity of new story books. The 
new work on Zola, which Mr. Ernest Vizetelly is to pub¬ 
lish during the autumn, is not his first on the subject, 
for in 1899 he issued “ With Zola in England.” In 1893, 
too, we had from Mr. R. II. Sherard “ Emile Zola: a 
Biographical and Critical Study.” 

Walter Jerrold. 
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Tne Complete Angler 

Fishing. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. Country 
Life Library of Sport. 2 vols. (Newnes. 25s. net.) 

It is quite superfluous to institute comparisons between 
this sumptuous compilation and previous attempts at 
a fisherman’s vade mecum. The angling fraternity has 
always been well catered for bibliographicaliy and yet 
there is always room for works of this calibre. 
“ Fishing,” though in the language of copyright law 
a “cumulative work,” is a masterpiece. Admirably got 
up and illustrated with over two hundred photographs 
especially taken, as well as with reproductions of many 
famous woodcuts, it has been entrusted to most capable 
hands in all sections. There is here a veritable embarrass¬ 
ment of riches, for on no branch and few details of the 
craft can these volumes be consulted in vain. Ichthy¬ 
ology is capably represented by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
F.R.S., who classifies the finny tribe with lucid brevity. 
For the rest the work is admirably practical. It would 
be difficult to find a point which it does not illuminate 
and with authority. Such names as Frederic M. 
Halford, R. B. Marston, Alfred Jardine, J. J. Hardy 
and E. Valentine Corrie are in themselves a guarantee 
that the prevailing note is that of sound practical know¬ 
ledge rather than theory. To attempt to catalogue the 
contents of these nine hundred and seventy-one pages 
is' impossible. Anglers of every grade will find plenty 
to interest them on their own branch of sport. A 
capital chapter has been compiled from Lord Walter 
Gordon Lennox’s workmanlike notes on “ The Spey 
Throw,” while the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy con¬ 
tributes some readable “ Recollections of Sea Trout 
Fishing in Norway.” In the face of the amazing diffi¬ 
culty in procuring trustworthy information as to the 
rivers of Norway, the details and data supplied with such 
obvious care by Captain C. E. Radclyffe should prove 
valuable to the fortunate few and enable them to avoid 
the pitfalls set for the unwary which so often result in 
fishermen and not fish being taken in. Society, too, 
might find a new craze with picturesque possibilities in 
fishing for salmon in the Severn with a lave net as de¬ 
scribed by Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. It would be in¬ 
finitely more sporting than the wholesale “snatching ” 
with weighted triangles of which sinister rumours are 
constantly being wafted southwards. A burning ques¬ 
tion is touched upon somewhat slightly by Mr. J. B. 
Fielding, F.Z.S., in the artificial reproduction of salmon, 
but he does not attempt to classify results which have, 
we believe, been uniformly disappointing. Mr. Valentine 
Corrie is on less debatable ground in his practical papers 
on the breeding of trout and the making of a fishery. 
For whether or no the head of salmon in any river can 
be permanently increased by turning in artificially bred 
fish, it is beyond all question that it is perfectly practi¬ 
cable not only to breed game trout but to build a trout 
stream even without enjoying such enormous advantages 
as Mr. Corrie possesses at Chilland. The only sine qua 
non is a pure and unfailing water supply, which can be 
kept under control. Some novel notes on the culture 
of grayling, which has made much greater progress in 
the United States than with us, owing, we believe, to our 
imperfectly founded theory that grayling spoil a trouting 
water, are worthy of special mention, for there is danger 
of grayling waters becoming scarcer even than they are. 
Many a reader will, however, turn with more zest from 


these weighty matters to Mr. Martin Smith’s pleasant 
chapter on “ A Typical Day on the Test,” and will learn 
with amazement that members of the Stockbridge Club 
fish at times not only the natural fly but the minnow. 
Tarpon, mahseer and bola are not very familiar game to 
most anglers, but are not for that matter out of place 
here, although we doubt whether the weight of these 
mammoth fish will excite a tithe of the interest of Mr. 
Jardine’s careful record of giant pike. Mr. Turner Turner 
quite seriously suggests that tarpon fishing at Useppa 
Island may prove a more economical sport than salmon 
or trout fishing at home; but since Florida is within 
fourteen days of London and guides, boats, bait, board 
and lodging can be obtained at about 32s. a day, this is 
not a mere figure of speech. We have known fishermen 
who calculate that £5 a fishing day does not more than 
cover the expenses of renting, keeping, and stocking a 
trout water, and as everybody knows salmon fishing, 
now that it is the height of fashion, is becoming every 
year more a sport for millionaires. It is, however, 
the glory of the craft that it affords as pure delight to its 
most humble as to its most fortunate devotees, and many 
of the former will be grateful to the editor of the “ Fish¬ 
ing Gazette,” who has here capably dealt with the prac¬ 
tical side of fishing in all its forms, for most so-called 
coarse fish. The chapters from his pen on carp, barbel, 
roach, chub, dace, tench and bream will appeal to thou¬ 
sands of genuine fishermen quite as strongly as the more 
elaborate studies on the Salmonidse. More might, 
however, with great advantage have been said as to the. 
breeding and stocking of coarse fisheries. The difficulty ' 
and expense of procuring supplies of coarse fish are quite 
absurd, while on the other hand a prodigious waste is 
permitted to go on unchecked. Jack, for instance, are 
netted out of trout rivers by the thousand every year 
and literally thrown away, when a little care and a small 
outlay would enable them to be saved to increase the 
stock and strengthen the breed in many a homely water. 
The enormous popularity which now attaches to sea 
fishing justifies the devotion in so comprehensive a work 
as this of 170 pages to this pursuit. Mr. Aflalo, who 
is a pioneer in sea-fishing reform, deals in a workman¬ 
like way with mackerel, pollock, whiting, bass, with 
fishing from boats from the shore, from rocks, 
piers and harbours, and a perusal of these pages 
might open up fresh interests to those who find the 
summer holiday of convention something of a penance; 
they are not unworthy of the attention of pro¬ 
fessional fishermen. As we have already indicated, the 
get-up of the volumes reflects great credit upon the 
publishers, but objection must be taken to the vertical 
lettering on the back of the covers, which gives them the 
appearance of a directory. 

W. Morris Colles. 

A Traveller’s Diary 

The Persian Gulf and the South Sea Isles. By Sir 
Edgar Boehm. (Cox. 6s.) 

The work under notice is a record of a journey up the 
Persian Gulf and a tour in the South Sea Isles. It is 
not, however, a mere diary of the ordinary tourist, but 
the notes of a careful observer. The author in the 
preface modestly remarks: “ Should these notes occa¬ 
sionally help to ‘ wile ’ [while] away an idle hour, then 
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the writer will happily feel that he has not taken up his 
pen in vain.” 

Sir Edgar Boehm visited the Persian Gulf in 1901, 
and gives a well-depicted picture of the places he has 
visited and a study of the peoples he has met. The 
photographs add considerable interest to the letter- 
press. 

It can hardly be denied that the Persian Gulf and 
such Isles as have hitherto been discovered in the Pacific 
are of absorbing interest—more particularly as so little 
is known of these regions. 

The work certainly contains many graphic descrip¬ 
tions ; but now and then the author is somewhat hyper¬ 
critical—for instance, he does not seem to have fully 
appreciated some of the beautiful scenery and situations 
in Karachi. It is true, the town cannot claim equality 
with any celebrated seaport in Europe. That it is, ac¬ 
cording to the author, “ a stragglipg, rambling dusty 
place ” cannot be denied. He has omitted, however, to 
describe in any detail the “ Gardens of Karachi,” which 
form the most beautiful scene the eye of the traveller 
■can desire to behold between Bombay and Baghdad. 

Then again, as regards Muscat, on the Arabian Side 
of the Gulf, the author is not sufficiently explanatory. 
Whether the Sultan spoke nothing but Arabic or not has 
•surely nothing to do with the interest which should be 
derived from his personality or the place which Sir 
Edgar Boehm—by a lapsus calami, I presume—calls “ a 
small fortified village.” His condemnation of the 
bazaars is well-directed and accurate. It would have 
been even stronger had he visited Muscat when the shops 
were open, during the day. At the time of my visit in 
1891, my companion and I, preceded by the Kavas (an 
officer from the British Residency) had to wade our way 
through “ the narrow lanes ” which were lined on both 
asides by numerous lepers—a ghastly and pitiful sight! 
Once more the author omits even mention of the 
Sultan’s garden. This, however, consisted mainly of a 
few Indian evergreen plants and a small number of 
hardy exotic flowers—the charm of the whole existed 
in the superb and celebrated Oriental moss-rose. 

The book is undoubtedly interesting, containing many 
anecdotes, albeit sometimes meagre. “ The Garden of 
Eden,” for instance, might have been given a little more 
prominence. His description of the bridge of boats 
across the Tigris at Baghdad is excellent. 

In the second part of the book the author has likewise 
shown great acumen. Tonga, Samoa and Fiji are very 
interestingly delineated, and the photographs are 
attractive. 

It is to be trusted that the author will later on produce 
a larger work on the subject of his travels in these out-of- 
the-way places. 

H. Anthony Salmon^. 

The Foreign Legion 

A Modern Legionary. By John Patrick Le Poer. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

'There is nothing on the outside of this unpretentious 
volume to distinguish it from the most ordinary novel— 
but it is not a novel, neither is it ordinary. On the con¬ 
trary, it is by way of being a rather remarkable work, 
quite unconventional, very absorbing, delightfully naif, 
and obviously true. The narrator just tells a plain, 
straightforward story of his service with the French 
Foreign Legion in Algiers, Tonquin and elsewhere. The 
book is vtcu : a thousand little trifles point to its 
accuracy, its actuality, its historic truthfulness. 


Novelists of the baser sort have often before, now 
woven wonderful tales of the Foreign Legion, that queer 
collection of the ‘‘ wasters ” of all nations, but this book, 
if it serve no other purpose, will at least show them how 
lamentably wrong they have been. The only exception 
to this misconception was a brilliant article entitled 
“ The Legion of Strangers,” by Hugh Clifford, C.M.G., 
which appeared in “ Temple Bar ” about a couple of 
years ago. This foreshadowed Mr. Le Poer’s book, or 
rather, to be quite accurate, the book under review con¬ 
firms the magazine article. 

Mr. Le Poer served in the Foreign Legion some twenty 
years ago. Then, as now, it consisted of two regiments, 
each containing four battalions, or a total strength of • 
eight thousand men—mostly blackguards. “ Ah ! little 
they knew of the wrecked lives, the lost souls, that came 
to us from every country in Europe, that made the 
Foreign Legion, if I may say so, a real cemetery of the 
living.” 

Barring an occasional lapse into moralising, which is 
improving but dull, the author keeps up the interest 
from first page to last. In simple downright language 
he tells a plain tale of how he, a young Irishman barely 
seventeen years old, ran away from school, enlisted in 
Paris, was sent to Algiers, thence to Tonquin, to the war 
of the Black Flags and back again to Algiers. Inci¬ 
dentally he becomes the youngest sergeant-major in the 
army, and after many trials and tribulations is de¬ 
graded on account of the jealousy of the adjutant in 
the matter of a belle cantiniire, who favours the sous-off, 
to the rank of a private again. It all makes the prettiest 
kind of reading, even when there is blood about, much 
murder and considerable stabbings. Quite a new light 
is thrown on the French war in Tonquin; we never 
knew, for instance, much about the battle of Lang Son 
before, and there is a quite delightful (and unconsciously 
humorous) description of a lurid fight between the 
legionaries and a batch of Chinese miners in a sort of 
underground mining tunnel, when they fall on top of 
one another and try to cut each other’s throats. Just 
because it is evidently not a bit exaggerated it is im¬ 
mensely exciting. Then the love episode with Giulia, 
which culminates in the killing in self-defence of the 
adjutant, the sentence to be shot, the escape from prison, 
the fighting with the Arabs in the desert, and the subse¬ 
quent death of the valiant and charming lady ; are all 
excellently done, without the slightest suggestion of 
literary adornment, but just plain blunt statements of 
fact, as though things could not have happened other¬ 
wise. The book is a good book, and quite a new sort of 
book. It should be widely read ; it is well worth it. 

Frank Schloesser. 


Poetry 

Crux Aetatis and Other Poems. By Martin Schutze. 

(Boston: Richard G. Badger.) 

The Argonauts. By Alaister Crowley. (Society for 
Propagation of Religious Truth.) 

The Amarant : a Winter’s Dream. By George Francis 
Wilson. (Priory Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Walter Raleigh: a Drama. By Robert South. 
(Long. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The “ Purgatorio ” and “ Paradiso ” of the “ Divina 
Commedia ” OF Dante. Translated into English Verse 
by C. Potter. (Digby, Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Christopher Smart : a Song to David. The Orinda 
Booklets. (Tutin. 6d. net.) 


It is somewhat, doubtless, to have even two new 
books with any tincture of poetry : and this, at least, 
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we have here. Mr. Martin Schutze is a quite new name 
to us, but his slender volume shows real poetic gift. 
There is a certain vein of thought in the opening sonnets, 
and to a less extent in the lyrics which follow: never¬ 
theless, thought is not Mr. Schutze’s strong or charac¬ 
teristic feature. His gift is essentially descriptive, or 
rather impressionistic. Brief impressions of scenery, in¬ 
terpreted by an appropriate emotion, and linked with 
some corollary of thought: such is a fair account of 
these lyrics. They have a quality of felicitous and ex¬ 
pressive diction and a grace of fancy which give them 
the individual note. Above all, they have the subtle 
but indefinable essence which we call poetry. Mr. 
Schutze’s defect is an over-labouring of diction, a too 
conscious and evident straining for the exact word. 
Especially, in this research of close and vivid phrase, 
he abuses compound words. Hyphens run riot over his 
page. Also, though he manifestly has the metrical in¬ 
stinct, his handling of metre is inexpert. 

Mr. Alaister Crowley has before now shown himself 
to possess a strong imagination and a forceful, though 
too often confused, power of expression. “ The Argo¬ 
nauts,” though it has his poetic quality in passages, by 
no means shows him at his best; and this though it is 
much clearer than his wont. Indeed, compared with 
his previous work, it attains actual lucidity. It is care¬ 
fully modelled on the forms of Greek classic drama, and 
endeavours after the style and spirit of that drama. 
But the Greek spirit is wholly alien from Mr. Crowley’s 
own, and indeed opposed to his native quality, which is 
essentially Teutonic. The excellences of one are adverse 
to the excellencies of the other. In pursuing the Greek 
spirit Mr. Crowley has merely weakened and diluted his 
own style. He is best, because nearer himself, in parts 
of the dialogue. The choral portions are not strong ; 
they are lacking in sheer poetic substance; they are 
dilute—a thing one could not say of his previous poems. 
In some places Mr. Crowley would have been well served 
by a sense of humour, which is too clearly lacking in him. 
He would then have cut out or altered certain lines 
which provoke an undesigned smile. 

Mr. Wilson’s “ Amarant ” is (we should say) very 
young work, and is singularly vague and invertebrate 
in plan, not to say substance. One is constantly search¬ 
ing for some thread of connected meaning. He is en¬ 
amoured of sonorous coinages, and the coinages are not 
happy in effect: they inflate the diction beyond any 
necessities of the exiguous meaning. It is a style which 
demands majesty of substance and opulence of imagina¬ 
tion—neither of which is at present within Mr. Wilson’s 
range. But, as we say, he is probably young—young 
enough to advance both in power and judgment. Of 
Mr. South’s “ Walter Raleigh ” we can venture no 
such forecast. It is undramatic, without characterisa¬ 
tion, and the dialogue is that of the common imitative 
historical romance. Nor can we commend Mr. Potter’s 
version of Dante, which covers the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” “ Para- 
diso ” and a few portions of the " Inferno.” The stanza 
employed seems to us very unfortunate. The transla¬ 
tion is diffuse (whereas the very note of Dante is preg¬ 
nant terseness) and sadly lacking in poetic quality of 
expression. 

But Mr. Tutin’s little reprint of Kit Smart’s “ Song 
to David ” merits almost unreserved praise. A cheap 
reprint of this now famous poem has already appeared : 
but Mr. Tutin includes also a couple of Smart's other 
poems. They have this interest, that (though vastly 
inferior to the “ Song ”) they yet show Smart to have 
had considerable dignity of expression at his more usual 
level; so that, given full inspiration, the “ Song ” 


becomes less unaccountably miraculous. Mr. Tutin, by 
the way, in his notes, might have consulted with advan¬ 
tage the explanation of “ Silverlings ” in the recent 
reprint to which we have referred. 

The Philippines 

The Gems of the East : Sixteen Thousand Miles of 

Research Travel among Wild and Tame Tribes of 

Enchanting Islands. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 

2 vols. (Macmillan. 30s. net.) 

There is a species of explorer, now far commoner than 
heretofore, who in the relation of his adventures makes 
his effect by a process of stippling rather than by bold 
outline and mass of colour. Of such is Mr. Savage 
Landor, who in his account of his sixteen thousand 
miles’ tour in the Philippine Islands, during which he 
visited nearly two hundred and fifty different islands,, 
has amassed so many facts, details and minute obser¬ 
vations of men, manners and things that the result is 
an amazingly faithful picture with a crowded fore¬ 
ground, a confused middle-distance, and little if any 
background. No words of praise are too strong to 
express one’s admiration of the explorer’s patient care, 
indefatigable note-taking and tireless study of the 
curious customs of the many tribes who came across his 
path, but the inevitable resultant feeling is that he has 
spent too much time over comparatively immaterial 
detail, and too little over great salient generalisations. 
From a sociological point of view his studies are in¬ 
valuable ; his anthropometrical measurements alone, 
dealing as they do with some forty hitherto practically 
unknown tribes, are in themselves a very storehouse of 
information, and the author’s drawings, accurate, pains¬ 
taking are careful, have a great and permanent value. 

Mr. Savage Landor was absent from England exactly 
365 days, and in that short space of time, owing to his 
experience as an explorer, his readiness of resource and 
his rapid assimilative faculty, was able to add very 
greatly to our knowledge of a hitherto much neglected 
archipelago. Who, for instance, had ever heard of the 
Cuyo and Calamianes remedy for earache? The sub¬ 
missive invalid squats down upon the floor of the tent, 
whilst the most powerfully lunged individual of the 
household blows mightily into the aching ear—the pain 
being expected to be forced right through the skull and 
out on the opposite side, vid the companion acoustic 
organ. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to our ethno¬ 
logical knowledge is the lengthy description of the white 
tribe—the Mansakas—of Mindanao; Mr. Landor has 
been fortunate enough to procure photographs of 
them, to take measurements of them and to find 
out much that is interesting and curious as to their 
method of living. They are whiter than Europeans, 
their complexion being of the ivory-white of Latin 
races, rather than the pinky of the Anglo-Saxon: 
they live mostly in the tops of trees, are shy, 
nervous and easily frightened. They speak softly, and 
in a sort of sing-song like birds, and indeed there is. 
much in their general appearance reminding the ex¬ 
plorer of birds. 

Altogether these two doughty volumes have much 
that is new, instructive and interesting. They are 
fluently written, well illustrated and afford fuller proof, 
were such proof'needed, that Mr. Landor is one of the 
most thorough, painstaking and observant of our- 
younger explorers. 
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Fiction 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan, 6s.) Wonderful mastery 
of her period as Mrs. Wharton displayed in “ The Valley of 
Decision,” one was tempted to regard that work as by 
another author of the same name, and not as by the writer 
of " The Greater Inclination ” and “ Crucial Instances.” It 
is a bad impulse that inclines us to demand always from a 
particular author work of the character with which we have 
first learned to associate him. Probably the results of Mrs. 
Wharton’s excursion into eighteenth-century Italian life 
include, beside the acquirement by the world at large of a 
book such as we must go back to “ John Inglesant ” to 
parallel, a widening and deepening of the author’s insight 
into the human nature of her own time as a consequence of 
her study of the aspirations and motives of her dead and 
gone characters. It is, of course, the extraordinary direct¬ 
ness with which Mrs. Wharton’s probe goes to the spot under 
inspection, the deftness with which she is able to bring to 
the light of day what we had hidden even from ourselves, 
that account for the admiration with which we regard her 
short stories, for the delight with which we receive a third 
collection of them. And this admiration and delight dispose 
one to be uncritical. And yet it must be admitted that Mrs. 
Wharton is most successful when she is most fantastic, and 
that her skill consequently lies as much in the devising of 
hitherto unheard-of situations as in the artistry of words 
with which she conducts her creations through the maze in 
which she has set them. By the way, is Mrs. Wharton quite 
certain that Mrs. Fetherel, after complying with the final 
condition of her amazing pact with her uncle the bishop, 
and having for her part gained more from it than she had 
hoped, allowed herself to be surprised into a betrayal of her 
secret by a trifle of treachery which one would not imagine 
likely to affect her in the slightest? In two stories Mrs. 
Wharton has been beguiled by some mischievous sprite on 
to treacherous ground. “ The Lady’s Maid's Bell ” and “ A 
Venetian Night’s Entertainment ” are unworthy of a place 
in a volume containing “The Descent of Man,” “Expia¬ 
tion,” “The Quicksand,” “The Reckoning” and “The 
Letter.” And having committed this piece of fault-finding, 
let the present reviewer account it to himself for righteous¬ 
ness that he has omitted all allusion to the particular King 
Charles’s head of Mrs. Wharton’s reviewers in general, not 
from a wish to be singular, but from a sense of justice. 

THE TYRANTS OF NORTH HYBEN. By Frank 
Dilnot. (Lane, 6s.) “To the inhabitants Hyben is a very 
big place ” ; to the lookers on its comings and goings are 
rather unexciting. The chronicles of North Hyben are dis¬ 
tinctly small beer; not unpleasant or irritating to the palate, 
but still small beer. The history of Carey is not unlike 
the history of many small farmers in remote country places, 
and even the two tyrant blacksmiths, Simon and William, 
are not so aggressive and terrible to us as they appear to have 
been to the inhabitants of North Hyben. It is not given to 
every writer to make such country chronicles interesting, and 
Mr. Dilnot has neither the sympathetic insight of Mr. “ Orme 
Angus ” nor the humour of Mr. Barrie. He has seen no 
further than the surface of village life; or, if he has, he has 
not succeeded in conveying his impression on paper. The life 
depicted in North Hyben is the petty bovine existence 
which first strikes the casual observer, it lacks both insight 
and geniality. Carey has received a better education 
than his brother farmers, a very good reason for their dislike 
and distrust. His reputation is still further damaged by the 
return to the village of his ne’er-do-well brother, who 
does all the mischief he possibly can in the least possible 
time and decamps with a bag of sovereigns stolen from his 
brother’s greatest enemy—one of the Tyrants. When every¬ 
thing looks black and threatening and Carey is being harassed 
on every side, the fickle favour of the village veers round in 
his direction, and at the same time he wins the heart of the 
prettiest girl in the village. The characterisation is not 
sufficiently strong for Such a book to be successful, and the 


dialogue might with advantage have been brighter and more 
amusing. But perhaps Mr. Dilnot knows North Hyben too 
well. 

THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY. By Nina Stevens. 
(Unwin, 6s.) The chronicling of the dull divagations of un¬ 
interesting nobodies throughout three hundred and fourteen 
pages is as thankless a task for writer as for reader. This 
little book is all about quite ordinary folk, who sketch 
amateurishly in Devon and philander purposelessly in India. 
Nothing particular happens, and the meagre local colour, 
drawn in the palest of Indian ink, is insufficient to eke out 
the paucity of plot and trite conversations of a very mediocre 
Anglo-Indian tale. The rest is silence. 


Short Notices 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF THE ATONEMENT. By 
T. Vincent Tymms, D.D. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) When the 
Christian conscience came to the point at which it was 
driven to analyse its conviction as to the sacrificial character 
of the death of Christ three types of theory emerged. The 
first regards Christ’s sufferings as an actual substitute for 
the punishment due to the sins of men; this is the Penal 
theory. The second is not readily distinguished from it, 
yet clearly distinguishable: that Christ suffered to render 
forgiveness possible without a weakening of God’s authority 
as King. This is what is sometimes known as the Govern¬ 
mental theory. Thirdly, we have the Moral theory: that 
the sufferings of Christ are designed to reunite sinful men to 
God by inducing repentance and by awakening faith and love. 
This third theory is not excluded by either of the other two; 
and, at least in conjunction with one or the other or both, 
it is accepted by all. When we come to Dr. Tymms’ con¬ 
tribution to the perennial controversy we find him starting 
from the position of the Westminster Confession, and taking 
a somewhat original line from that point. St. Paul’s 
language is indeed forensic, “ yet I believe that Paul’s great 
object was to eliminate the legal element from our concep¬ 
tion of the believer’s status before God.” The Reformers, 
in their anxiety to avoid the Pauline heresy of reckoning 
faith as a “good work,” “manufactured a doctrine of im¬ 
puted righteousness which is utterly foreign to Paul’s 
thought and false to the ethical purity and spiritual sim¬ 
plicity of the Gospel.” For is Divine forgiveness, according 
to Paul and the Gospels, inconsistent with abstract justice ? 
And is it out of harmony with the law of causation as it is 
observed at work in the sphere of nature? We grant for¬ 
giveness a place in the order of human activities as a true 
remedial agent. How then shall we rationally exclude Divine 
forgiveness as being in itself a breach of law? “Nothing 
but atheism,” he concludes emphatically, “can theoretically 
exclude Divine forgiveness from the system of nature.” Such 
is the trend of Dr. Tymms’ argument. We have space only to 
add that it is worked out with careful thought and with 
lucid expression. 

SAARBRUCK TO PARIS, 1870: A STRATEGICAL 
SKETCH. By Lieut.-Colonel Sisson C. Pratt, late R.A. 
(Special Campaign Series, No. 1. Sonnenschein, 5s. net.) 
This series, which seems to be inspired by the example of the 
excellent Belgian Campaign Series published by Marquardt, 
is even more practical in its aims. The modern campaigns 
of civilised warfare are to be studied and explained, concisely, 
for the benefit of the military student, with a view to helping 
the professional soldier to master his craft. For these more 
practical purposes it is hardly worth while to go back to the 
Napoleonic wars. While the principles of strategy remain 
the same in essence as when warfare began, the application 
of these principles has been revolutionised by the enormous 
improvements in the range and power of weapons, the 
facility of supply and the communication of intelligence. 
The Crimean War is the first of the modern wars, though 
the new methods and weapons were only tentatively employed 
in imperfect and confused ways. The American Civil War 
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illustrated the military use of railways and the modem 
functions of cavalry; the Italian War of 1869 the power of 
rifled artillery; the war of 1866 was the revelation of breech¬ 
loading rifles, and that of 1870 of breech-loading ordnance. 
In 1866 and 1870 also we have the value of scientific method 
and preparation and the system on which modern military 
organisations are framed. The war of 1870-1 falls naturally 
into two distinct and very different periods. The first ends 
with the surrender at Sedan and the hopeless environment 
of Metz. It is the destruction of the French regular army. 
The second part is the gallant but unavailing struggle of the 
improvised armies of France, numerous, brave, well-equipped, 
but fatally inexperienced, to shake off the iron German grip 
from Paris. This conflict was waged under very different 
■conditions—conditions which, with the present armaments of 
Europe, could be repeated only upon English soil in the event 
of a successful invasion. Lieut.-Colonel Pratt has given us a 
very well-arranged volume for the first of this valuable series. 
His narrative and criticisms are technical, as is necessary. 
He gives the skeleton which Archibald Forbes and others 
at the time used to clothe with flesh and blood for us. Maps 
and sketches of plans are abundant, and this is only right; 
no campaign can be profitably studied except with a map or 
maps. It is perhaps a pity that the series did not begin with 
1866; the strategy of the Seven Weeks’ War seems so closely 
followed (with the necessary delays in movements) in the 
Russo-Japanese struggle for Manchuria. Especially inter¬ 
esting is the large share of chance in the German triumph. 
Worth, the first important fight, was an unintentional 
muddle on both sides; Spicheren, Vionville, and Gravelotte 
ought to have ended in French victories, if the French armies 
had had capable commanders. The great superiority of 
numbers in the German forces would have carried them but 
little of the way to Paris if their superiority in generalship 
had not been even greater. With the investment of Paris the 
present volume stops; but though the author gives a very 
brief summary of after events, it is to be hoped that he or 
•some equally capable writer will enable us to study the second 
period of the war in the same detail. 

Forthcoming Books, &c. 

Of M. Paul Bourget’s powerful novel, “Un Divorce,” an 
authorised English version will shortly be published in this 
country by Mr. David Nutt, and in the United States of 
America by Messrs, Scribner’s Sons.—The second volume 
of Messrs. Methuen’s series entitled The Antiquary’s Books 
will be "Old Service Books of the English Church,” by 
Canon Wordsworth and Mr. Littlehales. Messrs. Methuen 
also announce the following new books: “ Nigel’s Vocation,” 
by Mr. W. E. Norris; “Reginald,” by “ Saki ” (W. H. 
Munro); and “God and Our Soldiers,” by the Rev. Paul 
Bull.—Under the title of “ Pearson’s Home Management,” 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson will publish shortly an important 
new book on housekeeping.—Mr. John Lane will issue 
immediately a new historical romance of Cornwall, entitled 
"Sir Bevill,” by Arthur Christopher Thynne; and, on 
the same date, Volume III. of his new biographical 
series, Living Masters of Music, namely, “ Sir Edward 
Elgar,” by Mr. R. J. Buckley, with illustrations. On 
September 6 Mr. Lane will publish a new illustrated edition 
of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “ The Golden Age.” This will 
contain eighteen full-page photogravure plates, by Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish; “The Bertrams,” by Anthony Trollope, 
in the New Pocket Library, and “ The Book of the Iris ” in 
Handbooks of Practical Gardening.—The Priory Press will 
publish early in September “ On Going to Church,” by 
George Bernard Shaw, and “Love and Hunger,” by F. E. 
Green.—A new book by Mr. Herbert Strang, entitled “ Boys 
of the Light Brigade,” will be issued by Messrs. Blackie & 
Son.—The latest addition to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson’s 
Romance series is “The Romance of Modern Locomotion,” 
by Archibald Williams. The volume is profusely illustrated. 
“The Wallypug in Fogland,” by G. E. Farrow, illustrated 
by Alan Wright, will shortly be issued by the same firm.—- 
Messrs. Archibald Constable A Co. have in active prepara¬ 
tion for immediate publication “ Science and Immortality,” 


by Professor William Osier, who has just been appointed 
Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford.—Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald has written a “History of the Garrick Club,” which 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock.—For over 
three years Mr. Percy Macquoid has been collecting materia) 
for a “History of English Furniture,” which Messrs. 
Lawrence & Bullen, Limited, are about to issue. The 
history, one of its special features being its numerous illustra¬ 
tions, will probably be completed in twenty monthly parts, 
the first of which will appear early in October, and each 
part will be issued at 7s. 6d. net. The same publishers 
promise us, early in September, the next volume of “ The 
Story of Exploration” series, edited by J. Scott 
Keltic, LL.D. : “Further India,” by Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 
—On September 7 Mr. Grant Richards will publish “ The 
Old China Book,” by Mr. Hudson Moore; “Working with 
the Hands,” by Mr. Booker T. Washington; and the sixth 
volume in the Boys’ Classics series, “ Robinson Crusoe.”— 
Another book by the author of “ The Martyrdom of an 
Empress” is announced by Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
for publication on September 8. It is entitled “ Iinperator 
et Rex,” and is a biography of the German Emperor.—Mr. 
W. N. Harben’s new novel, “ The Georgians,” is to be issued 
by Messrs. Harper early this month. 


New Books Received 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Dettres 

Mary Bell, by an Englishwoman (Gay & Bird). 3/6 net, 

Swinburne, A. C., A Channel Passage' (Chatto & Windus), 7/0. 

Adlington, Wm., The Golden Ass of Apuleins (Bell & Sons), 2/2/0. 

Travel and Topography 

Graveson, 8., The Chalfont Country (Homeland Association), 1/0 net. 

Markham. Sir Clements (translated and edited), The Voyages of Pedro 
Fernandes de Quiros, 1595 to 1606, 2 vols. (Hakluyt Society). 

Educational 

Poutama, H.. A Grammar of Late Modern English, Part I. (Groningen: 
Noordhoff), 4m.50. 

Craik, K.C.B., Sir H., Secondary Education (Scotland) Report, 1904 (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode), 0/4J. 

Oxford Shorthand, 0/6. 

Heelis, F., Modern Commercial Practice with Correspondence (Macmillan), 

2 / 0 . 

Report of the Director of Public Education, Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony (Longmans). 

Miscellaneous 

Beard, C. A., The Office of Justice of the Peace in England in its Origin and 
Development (P. S. King), 6, 0. 

Jones, T. J., The Sociology of a New York City Block (P. 8. King). 4/0. 

Thomas, D. Y., A History of Military Government in newly-acquired Terri¬ 
tory in the United States (P. 8. King). 8/0. 

Crandall, S. B., Treaties: Their Making and Enforcement (P. 8. King), 6/0. 

Peabody. C., and Moorehead, W. K.. The Exploration of Jacob’s Cavern, 
Missouri (Mass. : Norwood Press). 

United States Geological Survey: Irrigation Paper, Nos. 93, 95; Bulletin, 
Nos. 226-232; Professional Paper. Nos. 22, 23, 28. 

Great Britain’s Colonial and Indian Possessions (Walker), 1'0. 

Evans-Gordon, M.P., Major. The Cabinet and War (Constable), 3/6 net. 

Curzon, Lord, Speeches on India (Murray), 0/6 net. 

Tlctlon 

Hope, A., “Double Harness” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Eyre. A., “The Cus¬ 
todian” (Ward, Lock), 6/0: Richardson. Mrs. A., “They Twain” 
(Unwin), 6/0; Var, F. R., “The Witch of Knaresbro’ ” (ltipon : Harri¬ 
son), 1/0; Parker, Sir Gilbert, “A Ladder of Swords” (Heinemann), 
6/0; Ellesmere, The Earl of, “ Mrs. Peter Liston ” (Heinemann), 6/0. 
Reprints and Row Editions 

Smollett. Roderick Random (Hutchinson). 1/6 net. 

Rutherford, Mark, Miriam’s Schooling and Catherine Furse (Unwin), 1/0 
net each. 

Evans-Jackson, J. K., Notes on Patents and Trade-marks (Truscott & Son), 
2/6 net. 

Johnston, The Rev. J. B.. The Place Names of Stirlingshire (Stirling: 
Spearer), 2/6. 

Watts-Dunton, T., Aylwin (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0. 

Helps, Sir A., The Spanish Conquest in America, Vol. IV. (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Chapman, Elisabeth R., A Little Child’s Wreath (Lane), 1/0 net. 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Lang, A., The Mark of Cain (Arrowsmith). 

Periodicals 

” Pall Mall Magazine,” “ Sunday Magatine,” “ Fortnightly Review,” 
"Macmillan's Magazine," “ Temple Bar,” “Empire Review,” “Cen¬ 
tury Illustrated Monthly,” “ St. Nicholas,” “ School World,” 
“ Scribner’s Magazine,” " Good Words,” “ Cassell’s Russo-Japanese 
War,” “ World's Work and Play." " Harper’s Monthly,” “ Chambers’# 
Journal.” "British Food Journal.” “ The Photo-Miniature,” “The 
Commonwealth.” " Eriu,” “Contemporary Review." "Blackwood’s 
Magazine," “ Cornhill,” " Pearson’s,” “ Lippincott’s," “ Lady’s Home 
Magazine,” " Independent Review,” Bible Society’s " Gleanings ” and 
" Monthly Reporter.” 

Booksellers' Catalogues 

Mr. Chnries Higham (General), 27 a Farringdon Street; Messrs. A. Maurice 
& Co. (General), 23 Bedford Street. 
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Egomet 


1 opened a volume a day or two since, and, looking 
at the fly-leaf, saw written thereon the name of a 
dead friend. I closed the book, keeping it in my 
hand; and, sitting down before the black grate, 
fell into a daydream. I began to speculate upon a 
point that had never before presented itself to me. 
Often as I have read a book I have fancied that the 
author was beside me, he who knew what he had meant 
by what he wrote; that he was looking into my mind 
and watching the effect upon me of what I was reading, 
checking my understanding or misunderstanding, now 
pleased that I completely apprehended and sympathised 
with his meaning, now grieved to see that I had failed 
to follow aright his train of thought. How much, or 
how little, do we really comprehend of an author’s 
work! As he writes, an he be a born writer, he feels 
how little of that which he desires to say he is putting 
upon the paper. As we read a great writer should we 
not recognise that there are beauties in his pages which 
our dull eyes can never see ? The converse must indeed 
occasionally be—that a writer writes better than he 
knows, and that some of us may find in his work that 
which he never knew was there. 


But that evening, of which I am writing, I dreamed 
another dream. The woman whose name I had read 
in this my book had been a very dear, good friend to 
me. Our lives in literature had been singularly and 
happily alike; often and often had we talked over this 
very book, and I remembered how one day we had 
laughingly exchanged our copies of it, she saying, “ At 


any rate, when you road this you will remember me.” 
As I sat there and dreamed I almost heard the soft 
voice, saw her kindly, frank glance of the eye. Ah, me! 
And the volume that I had given in exchange for hers, 
where was it now ? Did she remember ? Was she un¬ 
seen beside me even now, glad to find that I had not 
forgotten ? 

After some little time I opened the book and com¬ 
menced to read the page that I chanced upon. The 
first words that met my eye were: “ Those who read 
and enjoy the same books are of kindred minds, and 
indeed books are a bond of communion.” Strange coin¬ 
cidence ! The passage was marked, as had been her 
custom, by underlining, and I fancied that I heard her 
say “ Books are a bond of communion.” Are they so 
between the living and the dead ? That they are 
between the living and the quick all we bookmen know. 
An I chance to be travelling and see that a fellow- 
passenger is reading a book of which I am fond, I know 
that we are kindred, I feel that we are in communion. 
This is one of the consolations and comforts of literature 
—that it brings friends to us. Farther than this, I 
have hosts of friends in this world whom I shall never 
see or know; but we have, in common, a love for the 
same books. 

So I read on for an hour or so, and when I closed 
the volume I felt as though I had once again been with 
that dear friend. In life she had been a blessing to 
me ; so had she now. 

E. G. 0. 


The Philosophic Temper 


I n the commonplace that the object of philosophy 
and science is Truth there may perhaps be more 
significance than is often recognised. The weight 
of the assertion may fitly be considered in preface 
to a further series of scientific essays: not because I be¬ 
lieve that in a true understanding of the phrase we 
may discern the cardinal distinction between profes¬ 
sional men of science and other people, but because we 
have here a criterion which makes a very different divi¬ 
sion amongst men, cutting almost indifferently through 
scientists and non-scientists alike. And the significance 
of a real understanding of the philosophic temper is such 
as infinitely to transcend that of the vulgar estimate. 
So that on this criterion the unlettered peasant may take 
rank immeasurably above some scientists so-called whose 
names have once filled all men’s ears. 

It was my good fortune to hear the memorable speech 
delivered by Mr. John Morley after the recent Gradua¬ 
tion Ceremonial of the University of Edinburgh. The 
essence of that speech must surely be fresh in the reader’s 
mind. It consisted of a pregnant warning against the 
fetters of formalism, academic or. other. The danger of 
such fetters, in Mr. Morley’s opinion, lies in their power 
of turning men from the love of truth, a love so rare that 
a friend of his, acquainted with wellnigh all the great of 
his time, could count only four of these amongst the 
chosen. Not merely scientific truth, in the narrow sense, 
is here spoken of—need I say ? The speaker went on to 
explain and justify this amazing citation, but I believe 
that his meaning had already been expressed in language 


better than his. Far from my books, I cannot give the 
exact words, but these are very near them. There is in 
the true man of science, said Tyndall, a wish stronger 
than the wish to have his beliefs upheld: the wish to 
have them true. For “ man of science ” substitute 
“ lover of truth,” and you have the philosophic temper 
defined. It is for all to gain, but how few there be that 
find it. Yet this alone, as Mr. Morley says, can confer 
“ liberty of mind.” In the service of Truth alone is per¬ 
fect freedom. 

Surely there can be no misunderstanding here. It is 
indeed natural and well that, having what you believe to 
be a true belief, you should wish it—should wish the 
truth—upheld. Fortunately we are all proselytisers at 
heart, as Carlyle said. But the desire to convince other 
people—though only too often a mere expression of 
egoism—is perfectly compatible with the philosophic 
temper—the desire to have your beliefs true, even at the 
cost of every belief you hold. 

This is no lightly won possession. The road thereto 
is a hard one, nor is there any inviolable lock under 
which to guard it when gained. Constant searching of 
heart is necessary lest he who thinks this temper his may 
find it fled. 

For all of us, without exception, are men pledged 
and forsworn. We stand committed to beliefs of many 
kinds, a belief in gravitation or transubstantiation or 
free trade or natural selection or the existence of a per¬ 
sonal Deity. And our interest in the upholding of such 
beliefs may be of many kinds. Our peace of mind, all 
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that makes life worth living, may be at stake. Thus 
the late Professor W. K. Clifford, whom to know even 
through his writings alone is to revere and love, has 
told us of his agony when, losing his theistic faith, he 
realised that the “ Great Companion was dead.” Or, on 
a lower plane, we may recognise the common failure of 
the man who has changed sides, whether in religion or 
anything else, to display the philosophic temper. We 
are all familiar with the bitterness of the “ turncoat ” 
against those who think as he once thought: and we de¬ 
plore it, even though we may be of the turncoat’s new party. 
It is almost asking more of humanity than it can give to 
expect the man who has changed sides—perhaps at great 
cost, perhaps because he would rather have his beliefs 
true than upheld—to maintain the philosophic temper 
which may Lave caused his change, and to be prepared, 
if necessary, to change again. For inconsistency is the 
bugbear of all but the greatest minds, as Emerson has 
taught us. 

And if the philosophic temper is rare enough in the 
priest or clergyman who has lost his faith, it is equally 
rare in the scientist who, like these, is pledged to serve 
Truth. You are committed to an hypothesis. Perhaps 
you are its author, and it goes by your name: or you 
have written and worked in its defence. Do you wel¬ 
come the young epoch-maker—who was neither born nor 
thought of when you were making* your name ? But 
rarely, under such familiar circumstances, do we see the 
philosophic temper. The facts that do not fit your 
hypothesis must be discredited or trimmed thereto. 
You would rather have your beliefs upheld than have 
them true. 

In sooth the philosophic temper is hardly more than 
an ideal. It is entirely alien to the natural man to love 
unpalatable truths; and every true belief which runs 
counter to our beliefs must be unpalatable unless the 
appetite for Truth overwhelm all other desires. Only too 
few, in the history of thought, are the instances of those 
who were veritably possessed by the philosophic temper, 
which is indeed the mark of a supreme moral excellence. 
For even if a man be purged of all selfish desires, yet his 
very burning for the welfare of others may utterly con¬ 
sume the philosophic temper. To love Truth as she 
should be loved you must be possessed of a faith almost 
infinitely rare—the faith that, in the long run, ignor¬ 
ance can never be bliss, the faith of Socrates in know¬ 
ledge as virtue. Whether any man ever acted con¬ 
sistently on the belief that Truth is always best, one may 
indeed take leave to doubt. 

The writer is not so blind as to fancy that he is pos¬ 
sessed of the philosophic temper—that he would always 
rather have his beliefs true than have them upheld. 
But it is something to have seen an ideal. “ A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp ”—whether there be a 
Heaven or no. C. W. Saleeby. 


Tennyson and Leigh Hunt 

J o 

T he little happenings in the life of a man of letters 
are often of more interest to the discerning few 
than any great thing he may have wrought, 
bringing him the bent knee and hero-worship 
of the multitude. Silently-moving beginnings, subtle 
preparations, sometimes reveal the man in a more inter¬ 
esting light than any crowning result ever does or by any 
possibility can do. Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” for 
instance, appeals in its completed beauty to an extended 


reading public; while the student of literature happens 
with satisfaction upon anything having reference to its 
author’s studies of the Arthurian legends, from those 
youthful days when, first chancing upon a copy of 
Malory’s “ King Arthur,” he became fired with an en¬ 
thusiastic vision of a great poem, and straightway 
formulated schemes for its treatment, down to 1832, 
with the first version of “ The Lady of Shalott,” which 
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ripened into “Elaine”; and again on through the ten 
years which bore fruit in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” “ Sir 
Galahad,” “ Sir Lancelot,” and “ Queen Guinevere,” 
down to 1859, with its “ Idylls of the King ”; and 
through the years following which brought with them 
the poems that completed the work he had set himself 
in his boyhood. Thus the general reader and the stu¬ 
dent. A third delights to deal in dreams with those 
early days spent in imagination by the late Laureate at 
King Arthur’s Court. 

Actual information as to Tennyson’s life and doings- 
during his preparatory years is scant. The repeated in¬ 
quiry by Edward FitzGerald was : “ Where is Alfred ? ” 
Horne says : “ Avoiding general society, he would prefer 
to sit up all night with a friend, or else to sit and think 
alone. Beyond a very small circle lie is never met.” 
Landor craved his presence in lines beginning: 

“ I entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 

Come and share my haunch of venison.” 

For the picture of the wandering poet we must, how¬ 
ever, go to William Howitt. “ It is very possible,” he 
says, “ you may come across him in a country inn, with a 
foot on each hob of the fireplace, a volume of Greek in 
one hand, his meerschaum in the other—so far advanced 
toward the seventh heaven that he would not thank 
you to call him back into this nether world.” 

But it was not always “ a volume of Greek ” that he 
dreamed over. His companion in those days was often 
a copy of the little pocket edition of “ The History of 
the Renowned Prince Arthur and His Knights of the 
Round Table,” published in two volumes by Walker, 
of Paternoster Row, in 1816, which had been lent him by 
Leigh Hunt. 

In 1835 Hunt wrote to Tennyson: “ The ‘ Prince- 
Arthur ’ which T should have brought with me I wilt 
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send to-morrow or next day by a messenger.” As a 
footnote to this letter, the present Lord Tennyson writes 
in the “ Memoir ” of his father: “ This copy of Malory 
I have still in my possession, a small book for the pocket, 
published, 1816, by Walker and Edwards, and much 
used by my father.” 

Here in my library rests the copy Leigh Hunt ob¬ 
tained to replace the one thus sent to Tennyson. It 
bears the same date and publishers’ imprint, and carries 
on the title-page the signature of Leigh Hunt, who has 


Quiet Music 

T here was once a king whom the world deemed 
mad; but luckily for many the world is not a 
sound judge of sanity. One of his mad acts 
was to have performed for himself alone music 
in darkness and quietude, with which mad act not a few 
of us sympathise; many of us would like to be kings if 
only to be able to command music to be played for us 
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CHAP. CLXV 1 . 
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written on the last leaf: “ Finished my second regular 
reading of this work, 8th July, 1842, my first copy of it, 
with all its marks, having been lost by that heedless 
fine poet, Alfred Tennyson. It is upon the whole a dull 
and slovenly compilation, with adrrirr.ble passages (es¬ 
pecially the third part) from, I have no doubt, far 
better originals.— Leigh Hunt.” 

Some of Hunt’s marginal notes are very characteristic. 
On page 314 he writes: “Eating and drinking! Oh, 
gross monk and celebataise author of some of Sir 
Launcelot du Lake; for I cannot think you wrote it all.” 
Against the mention of Sir Meliagraunce he sets down: 
“What a rascal this fellow is! ” and, again: “Enor¬ 
mous beast! ” In the chapter which tells of Sir 
Gawaine’s death Hunt has scored the lines: “And 
then sir Gawaine wept, and also king Arthur wept, and 
then they swooned both; and when they awaked both, 
the king made sir Gawaine to receive his Saviour. And 
then sir Gawaine prayed the king to send for sir Launce¬ 
lot, and to cherish him above all other knights. And 
so, at the hour of noon, sir Gawaine betook his soul into 
the hands of our Lord God.” Against this Hunt has 
written: “ And the tears came into the eyes of me, the 
reader, Leigh Hunt, at this passage of this most impos¬ 
sible story, in the fifty-seventh year of my age, July the 
8th, 1842! !! So strong is ‘ one touch of nature ’ and 
generous mortality.” 

Surely Hunt was not far wrong when he wrote of 
himself in the “ Tatler ” as “ sentementalised.” and 
acknowledged that his highest poetical triumph was “ to 
move a tear with a verse ” ! 

John Rogers. 


under perfect conditions. Our concert-halls are overlit, 
badly ventilated ; our audiences are seldom quiet, not 
even as quiet as it is possible for an audience to be. 
Take, for example, the Queen’s Hall, an excellent build¬ 
ing in many ways; but sit there where you will some 
light or other will be shining in your eyes, useless lights 
many of them, and those that are useful might be better 
arranged or shaded. There is that row of naked lights 
at the back of the orchestra, of no value to any one and a 
nuisance to many. The atmosphere of this hall—as of 
almost all other concert rooms in the country—becomes 
very hot and heavy, conducive to drowsiness rather than 
to alert attention. 

In many of our theatres and at the opera it is the 
custom to lower the lights in the auditorium during the 
performances; why should not this plan be to a certain 
extent adopted at concerts ? One of the great charms of 
Bayreuth is that in the Festspielhaus we listen to music 
under perfect conditions; in complete darkness, in com¬ 
plete silence. But at a concert our attention is being 
continually distracted; the lights irritate the eye, every 
movement of a neighbour is plainly visible—even his or 
her bored countenance is a distraction. To shut one’s 
eyes is helpful, but it savours of affectation. How 
delightful then would it be if during the playing of any 
lengthy and serious work the lights were turned low and 
we could listen with at any rate our sense of sight at 
rest, save in so far as we desire to watch the orchestra 
and the conductor. As to silence, that is a counsel of 
perfection which can only be attained by kings or by an 
audience of the elect. It is striking, however, the quiet, 
almost rapt demeanour of the audiences at the prom¬ 
enade concerts at the Queen's Hall. The vast arena is 
crowded with standing enthusiasts, yet they remain 
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almost motionless, they do not chatter and whisper, only 
on rare occasions does some sinner strike a match. It is 
an unpleasing fact that the worst-behaved musical 
audience in London, probably in the world, is that which 
occupies the expensive seats at the opera. They talk 
without ceasing, and deem their souls above the vulgar 
notion of listening to music; the music is a mere excuse 
for gathering together and for conversation. In the 
gallery things are better ordered, and the rash one who 
opens his mouth to speak when others are opening their 
mouths to sing is soon abashed into seemly behaviour. 

One more grumble: our concerts are usually too long, 
we are given too much for our money. Modern music 
is so strenuous, so intoxicating, that, say, two hours of it 
are enough for the average musical digestion. Musical 
dyspepsia or inebriation supervenes if too large a quan¬ 
tity of modern music is absorbed at one sitting; the 
palate becomes jaded, the attention lax and the memory 
of the earlier music enjoyed is submerged in the recollec¬ 
tion of the later music which came to us when our 
appetite was satisfied. 

So let us hope that our concert givers will not continue 
to be over conservative or to think that everything will 
be put up with so long as the performance be good ; let 
there be less- light, less heat, less noise, less length—and 
then we will be thankful. 


The Past and Future of 
Our Drama—VIl 

I nteresting as these experiments are they are sur¬ 
passed both in actual accomplishment and in sug¬ 
gestiveness by the work done by the Irish National 
Theatre Society, the history of which institution it 
will be both interesting and profitable to study. It is 
worthy of note that the present dramatic activity in 
Ireland is not hampered by either tradition or conven¬ 
tion, for until to-day drama has been non-existent in 
that country, that is to say, drama of home growth, racy 
of the soil. The average so-called Irish play is sheer 
burlesque. 

I have noted that in the history of the English stage 
the cultivation of the drama has retreated before the 
cultivation of the novel. In Ireland exactly the reverse 
has been the case. Again, it is noteworthy that an Irish 
audience possesses that facility of emotion, those easily 
aroused passions which distinguished the Elizabethan 
playgoers. For the idea of an Irish theatre we are 
indebted to Lady Gregory, whose “ Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne ’’ and “ Gods and Fighting Men ’’ are such ad¬ 
mirable modern renderings of Irish legendary tales. In 
conjunction with her the early workers on the scheme 
were Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Edward Martyn, and Mr. 
George Moore, of whom the first named has acted the 
most prominent and most influential part. With Mr. 
Yeats’ theories of what a theatre should be and of how 
a public play should be acted I am not here concerned, 
rather with what has been the outcome of this dramatic 
experiment—an experiment in some ways akin to the 
Theatre Libre of M. Antoine in Paris, which so greatly 
influenced French drama and French acting. The plays 
are produced, as with the Stage Society, without any 
unnecessary expenditure on scenery or costumes, it being 
rightly understood that the proper role of scenery and 
mounting is to suggest, not to realise. 

If the play be strong enough to stir the imaginations 
and emotions of the spectators, the filling in of the back¬ 


ground may be left to the imagination. It is the ten¬ 
dency in our theatres to-day to leave nothing to the 
imagination of the playgoer, to dot every “ i ” and to 
cross every “ t ” for him, to throw the limelight , on 
every emotion and on every jest. The first perform¬ 
ances were given in Dublin during May 1899, and Mr. 
Yeats’ play, “ The Countess Cathleen,” raised a storm 
of discusion, in which I need not join. 

Several other plays were produced in succeeding 
years by the Irish Literary Theatre, which institution 
made way in 1902 for the present Irish National 
Theatre Society, with which I am chiefly concerned, 
the objects aimed at being “ to endeavour to create an 
Irish National Theatre by producing plays in English 
and Irish written by Irish writers or on Irish subjects, 
or such dramatic works of foreign authors as would 
tend to educate and interest the public in the higher and 
more vital forms of dramatic art.” If we omit the 
references to Ireland no saner or more sound programme 
could be drawn up by the malcontents of to-day in any 
country. The actors of this Society are all amateurs, 
workers for love of art and not for the earning of their 
bread and butter—and champagne. Only one member 
has had any professional practice, Mr. W. G. Fay, a 
capital stage-manager and actor, to whom the move¬ 
ment owes a great debt. 

In order to understand the importance of the work 
accomplished, it will be well to examine a few of the 
more recent productions. Two plays of Mr. Yeats’ may 
be dealt with—“ The Land of Heart’s Desire,” a poetic 
piece of curious beauty, and ‘‘ The Pot of Broth,” a 
farce of Irish peasant life. The action of the first 
named takes place in an Irish farmer’s cottage on May 
Eve—“ God gives great power to the good people on 
May Eve.” The plot is half human, half faery. Maire 
is the young bride of Shaun Bruin, son of the good- 
natured farmer Maurteen, and his shrewish wife 
Bridget; the remaining characters are a priest, Father 
Hart, and the Faery Child. Maire is wayward, half 
filled with human longings, half filled with dreamy de¬ 
sires ; she strews primroses, as is the custom on May Eve, 
outside the cottage door; she gives milk to a queer old 
woman and fire to a queer old man who knock. Angered 
by the shrill upbraidings of Bridget, she calls aloud to 
the fairies to come and carry her away, and the Faery 
Child answers to her call. The priest fights hard to save 
the soul at stake, but the powers of evil conquer— 

“ Almost out of the very hand of God, 

And men and women leave old paths, for pride 
Comes knocking with thin knuckles at the heart.” 

Without copious quotation it would be impossible to 
convey the atmosphere of this tender fantasy, tho¬ 
roughly poetic in its dreaminess and glamour of the 
mystic world. In striking contrast to this piece stands 
“ The Pot of Broth,” a rollicking farce, which shows 
how a tramp, “ a very gifted man,” contrives to hood¬ 
wink a skinflint housewife by a most audacious 
stratagem. 

The other plays I will deal with are Mr. J. M. 
Synge’s “ Riders to the Sea,” and Mr. Colm’s “ Broken 
Soil,” both intensely interesting as being realistic in 
the right sense of that ill-used word. “ Riders to the 
Sea ” reminds us of a painting by Israels; it is a cottage 
interior, a picture of fisher life: a mother who has lost 
her husband and all her sons save one upon the sea; 
the last son is drowned, and his body brought back to 
the cabin, accompanied by women keening; the mother 
mourns over her dead—that is all. But the slight story 
is told with simplicity, truth apd directness; the dia¬ 
logue is written in a plain, effective manner. It is an 
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easel picture, not a great canvas; but it achieves the 
end of art, it expresses an emotion. Mr. Colm’s play, 
in three short scenes, is equally direct, though not 
equally simple; to describe it would rob it of its beauty 
and its interest. It also deals with the lives of poor 
folk, tenderly, sorrowfully, with occasional gleams of 
humour; in fact, it is truthfully Irish. The actors of 
this Society compare well with any professional per¬ 
formers, save the highest. They never attitudinise, they 
never exaggerate, they never “ make points ”; they are 
as quiet, as simple, and as direct in their methods as 
the plays they perform. 

Is it possible that these efforts of the Stage Society 
and of the Irish National Theatre Society point out 
the road which may best be followed by those who. 
desire to see a revival of the English literary drama l 

It may appear elementary to discuss the ingredients 
that go to make a literary drama as distinct from a 
drama that is not literary; as a matter of fact every good 
play must be literature. A good play is one in which 
the plot is founded upon the workings of human emo¬ 
tion and human character and in which the personages 
speak so as to express themselves naturally and clearly. 
It is precisely the same with prose fiction. A play that 
is not literature is therefore a bad play. Mr. Maugham, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Synge, Mr. Colm and a few others have 
given us fine plays, which fulfil the laws laid down above 
and which are therefore literature. It is not by the 
founding of any repertoire theatre or by a wholesale 
attack upon the present state of affairs that any revival 
of the literary drama, of the true drama, can be brought 
about; it is rather by such efforts as those made by the 
Societies I have been discussing. It is hopeless to 
expect that the theatre will be reformed from the inside, 
it is hide-bound with tradition and crushed with com¬ 
mercialism. Mr. Barrie and Mr. Jones have promised 
to write for a repertoire theatre, why should they not 
assist the organisations already in existence ? Might 
there not be reciprocity between Ireland and England, 
the writers in the two countries producing their plays 
both in London and in Dublin ? 

Sufficient support could surely be obtained in 
London for a theatre somewhat on the lines of the 
Theatre Libre of M. Antoine, and we have been shown 
that there are writers and actors competent to produce 
fine plays. The writers for the commercial stage either 
will not or cannot return to nature, the ordinary play¬ 
going public has been debauched by lavish luxury in 
scenery and costumes, but there are dramatists who can 
write plays instinct with humanity and therefore literary, 
and there is a sufficient public to support them if their 
plays be produced with careful economy. The comedies 
of to-day, as I have said, are healthy enough, it is the 
serious drama of human life that is anaemic, and new 
blood can be poured into its veins only by new men and 
new methods; the old bottles would quickly burst were 
they filled with new wine. 

If these Societies focus their good works and increase 
in number it can scarcely be doubted that many who 
now hold aloof from the theatre will return to their 
allegiance and that many writers who now use all their 
strength in the production of fiction will turn to the 
drama. One reason, the chiefest perhaps, why we may 
scarcely dare to hope for reform from within the theatre 
or even from the establishment of a repertoire theatre is 
that the hope of the serious drama lies in a sweeping 
away of unnecessary and hurtful traditions and conven¬ 
tions. Shakespeare and his fellows were hampered by 
none such, they had not the fear of precedents before 
their eyes, they wrote directly and convincingly, both in 


poetry and in prose, setting forth straightforward tales 
full of dramatic action, based upon human emotions and 
founded Upon everlasting morals. W. T. S. 


The Training of an Artist 

x 


T he Water-Colour Room and the Black-and-White 
Room at the Royal Academy should be abolished 
as being an utter farce. The Society of Illus¬ 
trators, which should be formed as a Royal 
Society, should have its own galleries, and, as I have 
shown, elect its own A.R.A.’s to the Royal Academy. 
The same applies to the water-colour men. The 
sculptors do not require galleries for themselves, as there 
is a vast amount of unused space down the centre of the 
galleries at the Royal Academy. The placing of sculp¬ 
ture in a huddle in one or two rooms there is enough to 
repel any patron of sculpture; for the place reeks of 
the atmosphere of a dead-house; and the lack of taste 
that has allowed this to go on is alone sufficient to 
lower the repute for artistic taste of the members of 
this august body. I can imagine nothing more vulgar. 
Yet there, unappropriated, is the central ground space 
of these many galleries—space the value of which would 
be enormously enhanced by being given up to noble 
works of art in sculpture! 

I have said that the Black-and-White Room and the 
Water-Colour Room at the Royal Academy should be 
abolished. It is impossible for water-colour men or for 
black-and-white men to expect right and proper treat¬ 
ment from a body that consists chiefly of oil-painters. 
It is not human nature. Experience has proved it for 
over a century; but it was stupid to be unable to fore¬ 
stall experience in so simple a matter. The sculptors 
suffer from the same neglect, and for the same reason. 
The Architectural Room at the Academy is worse than a 
hollow farce—it is laughable. I don’t believe there are 
more than three Academicians who understand an 
architectural drawing when they see it—I doubt if 
there is one who could design and make the calculations 
for a summer-house. The honours in architecture 
should be awarded by architects; the prizes in sculpture 
by sculptors; the awards for black-and-white by black- 
and-white men. Only in such a way may the scandalous 
neglect of these great branches of art obtaining in the 
councils of the Royal Academy be decently blotted out. 

It is childish to blame the members of this artistic 
body as at present constituted. Even if public spirit 
roused the decencies amongst them for a decade, the 
evils would all repeat themselves at no distant date. 
The Academy was rotten at its very inception. It was 
born in rottenness—it has done extraordinarily well 
being founded on so weak a foundation of pettiness and 
intrigue as that on which it builded itself—and it will 
always contain a few bright spirits behind whom the 
inept and the mediocrities will hide. But it will never 
be, can never be, a great national institution as at present 
constituted. And until it is changed, root and branch, 
parliamentary committees will make reports in vain; 
and no one knows this better than those who sign after 
their names the letters R.A. 

Then there is the ridiculous limitation in the number 
of pictures and works of art allowed to be sent in. 
Why ? In all common sense, is it not better to show 
forty good Sargents or twelve good BrangwynS or 
fifteen good Swans than thirty-one couples of vile daubs 
or mediocre efforts? Surely the simple and obvious 
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thing is to send in as many works as can be sent in, but 
to throw all of them open to rejection. Surely there is 
nothing gained by allowing bad work the privilege of 
being hung simply because it is the work of a man who 
should know better. Surely a healthy rivalry and com¬ 
petition are as good for a painter of sixty as for one of 
eighteen!—are, indeed, a world better for him. Has not 
experience proved that the moment a man gets into the 
ranks of the Academicians the tendency is foi him to 
drop all interest not only in the work of others, but in 
his own? Naturally the Academy being governed by 
these men, patching-up laws are made to protect them 
instead of disciplinary laws to keep them in health and 
strength. Surely the being an Academician should fire a 
man to high aims and pit him against the masters. If 
privileges must be accorded, then why not limit the 
works of in Academician to one masterpiece, and compel 
him to fling the others into the arena to stand or fall 
by their own merits ? There is scarcely a thing done by 
the Royal Academy which is well done. And the chief 
loser in the long run is the Royal Academy. 

Be it clearly understood I do not attack the work of 
men who are old. Watts could outpaint every member 
but about half a dozen, even in his old age. By old age 
I mean the old age of hand and brain. 


Correspondence 

“ The Bible as Literature ” 

Sir, —E. G. O. says in your issue of July 30, 1904, “ I 
was not aware that many people thank God for the Bible 
as literature.” The Bible as literature is an established 
canon on this side of the water among men of all creeds and 
no creeds; among Jews, Turks, and Infidels, as well as 
among Christians and Agnostics. 

The said canon is based upon the matchless beauty of the 
Book of Job, the unsurpassed power of metaphor of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, the unequalled fierceness of metaphor of 
Jeremiah, and the passionate fire of the Psalms, to say 
nothing of the paler beauties of the New Testament.— 
Yours, &c. R. O. Morris. 

Campbell, Virginia. 

Haunting Phrases 

Sir,— In a recent Academy E. G. O. writes: “ I wonder 
how few quotations there would be in common English use 
if Shakespeare had never written and the Bible had never 
been translated ? And the style of these quotations is so 
similar that, but for actual knowledge, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to state with certainty whether a quoted 
phrase were from the Bible or from Shakespeare.” 

To confirm this may I quote a few parallel passages 
selected by my father, and added to the first edition of his 
Shakespearean sermons ? 

“Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee.” 
“Do good to them that hate you.”—Matt. v. 44. “Good 
name in man or woman is the immediate jewel of their 
souls. ’ “ A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favour than silver or gold.”—Prov. xxii. 1. 
“Converse with him that is wise.” “Let thy talk be with 
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the wise.”—Eccles. ix. 15-16. “I feel within me a peace 
above all earthly dignities, a still and quiet conscience.” 
" The work of righteousness shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever.”— 
Isa. xxxii. 17. 

Potent as alliteration and aptness may be as elements of 
a phrase, is there not a third, still more potent, i.c. the sug¬ 
gestion of the infinite? One recalls: “The light that never 
was on sea or land.” “ The devotion to something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow.” “ There is a budding morrow 
in midnight.” “ Will no one tell me what she sings? ” and 
many, many others, which, as they flash through the brain, 
carry us into the heights of the empyrean, and, indeed, we 
feel that “we are greater than we know.”—Yours, Ac. 

Alice M. Timmins. 


Hogarth collectors—and surely their number should 
be an increasing one—will be interested in a book now 
in the possession of the Chaucer Book Company. It 
is evidently a first proof set of the plates of that rare 
series “ Five Days’ Peregrinations with Thornhill, Scott 
and Others,” and they bear the artist’s notes, additions, 
&c. for the completion of the coppers. They are a very 
quaint series, especially “ The Shaving-Shop Scene, with 
Mr. Hogarth drawing this Drawing ” ; but the best is 
perhaps the one entitled “ Getting Aboard at Sheer¬ 
ness,” with Hogarth himself struggling aboard a craft 
across poles! The artist's notes in themselves are 
worthy of particular attention. 

Several of the books promised by Messrs. Macmillan 
for the coming season should prove of very considerable 
interest. Among these may be noted the lectures de¬ 
livered at Cambridge by that excellent Shakespearean 
scholar, Professor Barrett Wendell, whose work is too 
little known in this country; they deal with “ The 
Temper of English Literature in the Seventeenth Cen¬ 
tury ”; another volume of lectures, “ Shakespearean 
Tragedy,” is by Professor Bradley, and treats of 
“ Othello,” “ King Lear,” “ Hamlet,” and “ Macbeth.” 
The same house will also issue “ Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula,” by Mr. W. W. Streat, “ The Napoleonic 
Empire,” by Mr. R. M. Johnston, and a new edition in 
six volumes of the “ Diary and Letters of Madame 
d’Arblay,” edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, and who could 
do it better ? In the English Men of Letters Series we 
may look forward to “ James Thomson ” by Professor 
G. C. Macaulay, “ Edward FitzGerald ” by Mr. A. C. 
Benson, and “ Sir Thomas Browne ” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. 


From Mr. Alfred Edward Thiselton comes “ Notulae 
Critic®,” a slender pamphlet of textual suggestions. 
Turning to those Shakespearean, “ tatled ” does not seem 
any better than Theobald’s emendation “ bailed.” Most 
will agree with Mr. Thiselton’s suggestion that Walk- 
ington’s “ The Optich Classe of Humors ” “ would bear 
reprinting at the present day.” These constant tinker- 
ings with Shakespeare’s text are a trifle tiring and 
seldom profitable: such works as Dr. Madden’s “ Diary 
of Master William Silence ” are few and far between. 
By the way, when shall we be given a cheap edition of 
this admirable book? It is difficult to procure even 
second hand. Some publisher will give us some day, I 
hope, what to my mind would be a perfect Shake¬ 
spearean library—the text of the First Folio, a volume 
containing an explanatory glossary and a concordance, 
a life containing facts only, and an annotated and illus¬ 
trated edition of Stow’s “ Survey,” with an essay on 
London life in Elizabeth's days. 
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Notes 


“ cbibner’s Magazine ” is always a model of what 
should be done in the way of illustration; what 
could be more peaceful in drawing and in 
colour than the picture of the tall slender 
woman in evening dress standing beside a blue vase 
filled with red roses ? The black-and-white drawings are 
equally good; it would be difficult to surpass those by 
Mr. A. B. Frost to “The Soldier of the Valley”; the 
little cut, “ And seem’ a light in the room I looked in,” 
is a marvel of printing and block-making. 

As rival to the American magazines in the matter of 
illustration we have only “ The Pall Mall Magazine,” 
where the literary matter also is always first-rate. In 
the September issue we have “ Days with Velasquez,” 
by Mr. C. Lewis Hind; “ Literary Geography: The 
County of Carlyle,” by Mr. William Sharp ; and “ About 
Our Fiction,” by Mr. G. S. Street, who has taken a 
somewhat large subject for a short paper. It is Mr. 
Street’s contention “ that the English novel, as we know 
it from Fielding to Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, is in 
point of artistic significance dying, and nearly dead ; that, 
on the other hand, the art of narrative fiction generally 
is extremely vital in itself and even important in our 
lives,” and he continues, “ in the main the artist who 
would concern himself in the old, large manner with our 
common life has only repetitions to achieve.” In our 
present-day fiction he points out the influence of the 
short story, and—I am glad to note—insists that nur 
sword and swagger stories are “ generally a hollow busi¬ 
ness.” The old-fashioned novel has been succeeded by 
“ special studies of special phases of life and of abnormal 
and minutely observed character.” This is to a certain 
extent true, undoubtedly, but must not, I believe, be 
taken as more than a passing phase. Surely as long as 
fiction exists as a form of art we shall have novels 
written in the “ old, large method ” whenever we are 
granted artists who can draw in the old, large style. 
Mr. Street’s paper is short, but it is full of meat—some, 
however, undigested—and well worth reading by all 
students of the tendencies of modern literature. 


From Mr. Sharp’s article I quote this: 

“ I recollect an amusing story told by the late Dr. 
George Bird (that delightful raconteur, whose vivid 
memory embraced half a century of intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with many of the most distinguished men and women 
of the Victorian era), though it was not, I fancy, at first 
hand, and for all I know to the contrary may have already 
appeared, though I have not met with it. One day Carlyle 
was walking with a friend near the. Marble Arch end 


of Hyde Park (‘ black-felt coat, whitey-grey trousers, 
wide, whitey-grey felt hat, old-fashioned stock, a thick 
walking-stick, hair more grizzly than usual, beard still 
more so, furrowed, a heavy frown’), and had stopped 
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to listen to a stump-orator addressing an indolent and in¬ 
different crowd on the question of the franchise. Suddenly 
a rough-hewn worthy detached himself from a group, 
and, without a word of greeting or other preamble, 
addressed himself to Carlyle in a broad Annandale 
accent. 

“ ‘ Whit now, ye’ll be Tam Carlyle frae Ecclefechan ? ’ 
“ The great man nodded, his eyes twinkling. 

“ 1 An’ they ca’ ye the Sage o’ Chelsea 1 ’ 

“ ‘ They do, puir buddies ! ’ (this in the same ver¬ 
nacularism). 
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“ ‘ Weel,’ said the man scornfully, ‘ I’ve heard o’ the 
wurrd applyit in connection wi’ a burrd I’ll no name, 
but never afore this wi’ a self-respecting mon\ ’ 

“ Carlyle laughed heartily, but remarked afterwards 
to his companion that his compatriot’s crude satire ‘ had 
the gist o’ guid common-sense in ’t,’—‘for who am I,’ 
he added, ‘ or who is any man, to be held above all his 
fellows as the Sage, and worse, as the Sage 1 ’ ” 


There have passed through my hands recently some 
dozens of novels, with the contents of which I am for the 
most part unacquainted, and I have been struck by the 
variety in weight and by the singular ugliness of many 
of the bindings. As to weight, there are commercial 
reasons to be considered; but do publishers themselves 
ever attempt to read any of their “ weighty” volumes? 
They cannot do so; if they did they would realise and 
remember that a novel should be light in the hand. As 
to bindings, well, I admit that everyone’s doxy is his 
orthodoxy, but for my part—and I take it I am not 
unique—I do not like pictures upon my book-covers. 
Their purpose is, probably, more to catch the public eye 
than to satisfy it, and perhaps this purpose is attained. 
But many look askance at, even if they do not reject, a 
novel presented to them with a fantastic cover. 


Messrs. Constable are bringing out “ Wayfarer’s 
Love,” edited by the Duchess of Sutherland, of which, in 
addition to the ordinary issue, there will be an edition de 
luxe of a hundred copies at one guinea each. The profits 
realised—and I hope they will be large—will go to that 
excellent charity the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 
Guild, but the book should have a large sale on its merits, 
numbering among its contributors Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. William 
Watson, M. Paul Bourget, Mr. John Davidson and M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


In “ The Book Monthly ” Mr. Methuen discourses of 
the trials, troubles and pleasures of a publisher’s life; 
speaking of the present depression in the book trade he 
says a true word : — 

“ I suppose it is partly due to the national impoverish¬ 
ment brought about by the South African war, and 
partly by the uncertainty and timidity caused by the 
fiscal agitation. But I think you must also look deeper. 
With a few notable exceptions which prove the rule, there 
seems a lack of sincerity in modem writing—such a dead 
level of excellence and so little inspiration. If you are 
to impress people you must have something to say, 
some message or mission, something which must out. 
Authors should let themselves go a little more. If 
novelists would feel what they say and say what they 
feel, they would soon have plenty of readers.” 


In “ The Independent ” Mrs. Weiss continues her re¬ 
miniscences of Poe : here is an interesting item : — 

“ I once on a quiet, drizzling summer day had an 
hour’s talk with Mr. Poe in our own parlor about • The 
Raven,’ when he said: ‘Do you know that “The 
Raven ” was originally not a raven at all, but an owl ? ’ 
I hardly noticed then what, if I had been older, would 
have so much interested me. I only asked why he had 
made the change. To which he replied, ‘ For sake of 
the “nevermore.” ’ I afterwards mentioned the circum¬ 
stance to Dr. Holland (editor of ‘ Scribner’s ’), who said 
that he had heard something of the same kind, but did 
not credit it. . . . But in reading the poem one comes 
upon words and expressions which irresistibly remind us 


of the owl, the bird of wisdom—Minerva’s bird, which 
‘ perched upon the bust of Pallas ’—more appropriate 
to an owl than a raven: — 

“ ‘ Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it wore,’ &c., &c. 

Moreover, owls are night-birds and, as is well known, 
are attracted to lighted windows at night, which doesn’t 
apply to ravens. 

“ ‘ And its eyes have all the seeming of a demon that 
is dreaming.’ 
is decidedly owlish.” 


In “ The Monthly Review ” the late Reverend Whit- 
well Elwin’s article on “ Thackeray at Cambridge ” con¬ 
tains an admirable picture of the brilliant group of 
which Thackeray formed a member; Thompson, after¬ 
ward Master of Trinity, FitzGerald (spelt in this paper 
with a small “ g ”), Brookfield, Archdeacon Allen, 
Robert Groome, Spedding, Tennyson. We are told 
nothing new, but facts already in our possession are here 
brought together and their bearing upon one another 
set forth. It is useful, for example, to be reminded 
that Thackeray’s “ Timbuctoo ” was not a skit or parody 
upon Tennyson’s, and that Dobbin was partly drawn 
from John Allen. Altogether the article is a vivid and 
pleasant picture of Cambridge life in the late twenties 
of the last century—a better picture than any in the 
various lives of Thackeray; only surpassed by the 
novelist’s own picture in “ Pendennis.” 

Another timely article in the same Review, but 
by no means so good, is the Earl of Iddesleigh’s “ Captain 
Marryat as a Novelist ”—a protest against the slight 
esteem in which so many critics of to-day seem to hold 
that writer’s work. The novels that deal with adven¬ 
tures on land are not dealt with, for what reason I can¬ 
not guess, for one of Marryat’s finest stories is “ Japhet 
in Search of a Father”; it is melodramatic in parts, 
unreal at times, but contains some of the very best of 
Marryat’s character-drawing, and the pretty Quakeress 
whom Japhet marries is a delightful “study in petti¬ 
coats.” I am glad to find an ample appreciation of 
“Jacob Faithful.” “Nowhere else shall we find such 
descriptions of life on the Thames or of the quaint 
population that formerly dwelt by the waterside ”: 
nowhere else, save in Dickens. Surely the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh overrates “ The Children of the New Forest ” and 
“ The Settlers in Canada ” when calling them “ the two 
most enchanting children’s books that the world ever 
saw.” Over-praise stultifies an appreciation. 


It is perhaps a mark of the literary times that few 
write, and still fewer read, essays dealing with nothing 
in particular. Probably Addison, Steele, Goldsmith 
and Elia would find the market closed now against their 
wares. We do not take our literature quietly now-a- 
days, and in the uproar of the literary market-place 
there is no voice heard calling for the peaceful essayist. 
No, we must all be paradox-mongers or writers of sensa¬ 
tion fiction. It is a pity. 


It is stated that Mr. Balfour is writing a novel which 
will set forth his views on the present condition of party 
politics, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is at work 
upon a story which will deal with Church questions in 
Scotland, and that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has commenced 
a work of fiction founded upon “ The Tempest.” 
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Bibliographical 

T he latest announcement as to volumes in prepara¬ 
tion for the “ English Men of Letters Series ” 
is interesting, both from the variety of authors 
to be dealt with and the varied treatment which 
they have hitherto received—James Thomson, Edward 
FitzGerald and Sir Thomas Browne. The greatest of 
the three will, so far as I am aware, find his first bio¬ 
grapher in Mr. Edmund Gosse. The “ James Thomson ” 
of Professor G. C. Macaulay is presumably to be the 
poet of “ The Seasons,” not the poet of “ The City of 
Dreadful Night,” though many readers might find the 
later life the more interesting. It should not be difficult, 
by the way, to devise some method of differentiating two 
or more writers who happen to achieve fame under the 
same name. In this instance the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue gives them somewhat invidiously as “ James Thom¬ 
son, the Poet” and ‘‘James Thomson, Author of ‘The 
City of Dreadful Night ’ ”; but then that catalogue has 
to do with many a writing James Thomson. There have 
been many brief biographies of Thomson, chiefly as in¬ 
troductions to his poems, during the past century and a 
half, but the most notable contributions on the subject 
during recent years which I can recall are Mr. W. Bayne’s 
short life of the poet in the “ Famous Scots Series ” 
(1898), and the Reverend D. C. Tovey’s introduction to 
the Aldine edition of Thomson’s poems (1897). It is 
a curious fact that the most important study of the 
author of “ The Seasons ” comes from France in the 
shape of Dr. Leon Morel’s “James Thomson, sa Vie et 
ses (Euvres ” (1895). 

In dealing with “ Edward FitzGerald ” Mr. A. C. 
Benson should have little difficulty in providing a better 
companion to the volumes of delicious “ Letters ” than 
any that we yet possess. An unsatisfying but enthusi¬ 
astic “ Life of Edward FitzGerald,” by John Glyde— 
in which the redundant hyphen is persistently employed 
—was issued in 1900, and quite recently we have had, 
in somewhat bulky form, the result of the patient collec¬ 
tion of a vast amount of materials in “ The Life of 
Edward FitzGerald,” by Thomas Wright (1904); the late 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome’s “ Two Suffolk Friends ” (1895) 
deals with the companionship of FitzGerald and Arch¬ 
deacon Groome. 

The announcement of freshest interest is that of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Sir Thomas Browne,” for I know of 
no existing biography of the aiuthor of the “ Religio 
Medici,” other than the brief introductions to various 
editions of his writings, his life and correspondence 
form the first volume of the 1835-6 edition of his 
“ Works.” Dr. Johnson wrote a “ life ” for an edition 
of the “ Christian Morals ” in 1758, and John Addington 
Symonds contributed an interesting introduction to a 
volume of Browne’s writings in the “ Camelot Classics.” 
It is certainly strange that an author of such standing 
should have had to wait so long for the fuller recog¬ 
nition implied by the devotion of a monograph to his 
life and work. 

Before the close of the present month we are pro¬ 
mised a new “ Life of William Cobbett,” by E. I. Car¬ 
lyle. Seeing how notable a figure Cobbett was in both 
English and American public life, seeing how vigorous 
and interesting he was as a writer, and how romantic 
was his life, it is strange that he has not been more 
frequently written about. After Cobbett’s death an 
unsatisfactory biography by Robert Huish was published 
in two volumes (1835), and a one-volume anonymous 
“ Life of Cobbett ” belongs to the same year : he occupies 


nearly three-quarters of a volume of “ Biographies of 
John Wilkes and William Cobbett,” by the Reverend 
John Selby Watson (1870); and another biography was 
that by Edward Smith (1878). Cobbett was one of the 
four worthies dealt with in the first series of Thorold 
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Rogers’ “ Historical Gleanings.” In 1796 Cobbett pub¬ 
lished, as a pamphlet, in Philadelphia, “ The Life and 
Adventures of Peter Porcupine ” ; in the following year 
it was issued in London, and Hone published it as “The 
Life of William Cobbett, Author of the Political 
Register. Written by Himself ” (third edition 1816). 
Cobbett’s autobiography is scattered throughout his 
writings, and often imparts the most piquant flavour in 
unexpected places; but most of those energetic writings 
of his are, I fear, but little read to-day. 

The late Dean Hole wrote many books, his most 
successful being those which dealt with rose culture, 
or which were anecdotal and reminiscent; but his 
writings were mainly such as have but a temporary 
vogue. “ A Book About Roses ”—of which nearly 
twenty editions have been exhausted—will perhaps 
longest continue in favour. There have been so many in¬ 
complete scrappy lists of Dean Hole’s books that the fol¬ 
lowing, which is I think complete, with the exception of 
single speeches and sermons, may be acceptable: “ Hints 
to Freshmen ” (1847); “ A Little Tour in Ireland,” 
illustrated by John Leech (1859, new edition as recently 
as 1892); “ A Book About Roses ” (1869); “ The Six 
of Spades” (1872); “Hints to Preachers” (1880); 
“Nice and Her Neighbours” (1881); “ A Book About 
the Garden and the Gardener ”—being a reprint of 
“ The Six of Spades,” with some additional papers— 
(1892); the “ Memories of Dean Hole ” (1892) ; “ More 
Memories: being Thoughts about England Spoken in 
America ” (1894) : “ Addresses Spoken to Working Men 
from Pulpit and Platform ” (1894); “ A Little Tour in 
America ” (1895); “ Our Gardens ”—in the “ Haddon 
Hall Library” (1899); “Then and Now” (1901). 

Walter Jerrold. 
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The Man of Letters as Historian 

The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
with Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. Edited in 
Three Volumes, with Notes, Supplement and Enlarged 
Index, by S. C. Lomas. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. (Methuen. 18s. net.) 

There is a certain piquancy in the notion of an edition 
of Carlyle’s “Cromwell” by an editor of State Paper 
Calendars. It is difficult to imagine a greater incon¬ 
gruity. The whirligig of time has not often wrought 
a more complete revenge. Here is Anti-Dryasdust con¬ 
fronted with all the lore of accumulated research. The 
railer against contemporary collections of seventeenth- 
century documents (who, as Mr. Firth reminds us, styled 
such an essential foundation for the main facts concern¬ 
ing his hero as Rushworth’s Collection, “ an inarticulate 
rubbish continent ”) has his work subjected to all the 
tests which the most skilled specialists in the documen¬ 
tary history of the period can apply. How does Carlyle 
emerge from the ordeal ? The answer to the question 
raises the whole issue between the modern schools of 
historians and their predecessors, the issue of the rela¬ 
tions between history and literature, which the new 
historians seek to sever, the issue between history as a 
science and history as an art. 

Mr. Firth, in his valuable introduction to Mrs. Lomas’ 
excellent edition, by no means shirks this issue, which, 
indeed, is too obvious to be missed. In the light of his 
own immense familiarity with all the minutiae of Crom¬ 
wellian documents, he inquires what is the permanent 
historical value of Carlyle’s work. His answer, put 
shortly, is that it is valuable in so far as it is a complete 
collection of Cromwell’s authentic letters, and misleading 
in about the proportion in which Carlyle’s personality 
is apparent in his book. Carlyle was indeed serviceable, 
his critic agrees, in altering the popular view of his hero 
and establishing his essential sincerity of purpose and 
character. But when Carlyle has once taught us that 
Cromwell was an honest man, “ the historical value of 
the book lies not in Carlyle’s representation of Crom¬ 
well, but in Cromwell’s revelation of himself in its pages.” 

It is impossible to find a sharper contrast between the 
old ideals of history and the new than is presented by 
a comparison between Carlyle’s own introduction to his 
book and that which Mr. Firth supplies. The latter 
admits that Carlyle took great pains to be exact, and is 
usually accurate about dates and minor details. Indeed, 
it is remarkable how few are the serious errors of fact of 
which Mrs. Lomas’ admirable industry has convicted 
him. But Mr. Firth’s complaint is not that Carlyle 
made mistakes which he might have avoided, or that he 
was not always, as the “ Squire Letters ” imposture 
proves, a shrewd critic of the internal evidence of authen¬ 
ticity in the documents he used. It is enough to deprive 
Carlyle’s work of permanent historical value that it 
“ belongs rather to the domain of literature than to the 
domain of history.” That its author sometimes spoke of 
it as a “ Cromwelliad ” is held to degrade the book from 
the level of serious history to the level of a picturesque 
composition, in which facts are subordinated to the 
poetic license appropriate to an epic. To this indict¬ 
ment it must suffice to return Carlyle’s own answer as 
set down in the opening “ Anti-Dryasdust ” chapter: 
“ Histories are as perfect as the historian is wise, and is 
gifted with an eye and a soul! . . . The Art of History, 
the grand difference between a Dryasdust and a sacred 


Poet, is very much even this: to distinguish well what 
does still reach the surface, and is alive and frondent 
for us. . . . By wise memory, and by wise oblivion: it 
lies all there.” That is the true justification of the part 
which literature has so long played in history. The 
function of selection must always remain one of the 
chief functions of the historian; and it is a function 
which is primarily artistic. Those who preach that the 
business of historians is to procure “ a complete assem¬ 
blage of the smallest facts of human history,” forget 
that the multiplication of facts beyond a certain point 
is fatal to a mastering of facts; and that, in Carlyle’s 
epigrammatic phrase, " Without oblivion, there is no re¬ 
membrance possible.” 

We have devoted so much space to the interesting 
question raised by Mr. Firth’s introduction that too 
little remains to do justice to the merits of Mrs. Lomas’ 
admirable editorial work. Already equipped in a quite 
unusual degree for her task by a prolonged absorption 
in the Cromwell period, she has spared no pains in the 
work of annotation, collection and verification. It is 
impossible to detect any serious error in her work. 
Occasionally, perhaps, her generalisations are not 
entirely justifiable. It is scarcely fair to say of Edmund 
Spenser that “ he hated the Irish, regarding them as a 
nation of savages.” Unquestionably the poet shared 
the point of view of the average Elizabethan in regard 
to the condition of Ireland and the causes of its “ in¬ 
civility.” But his anger at Irish rebellion is mitigated 
by a good deal of sympathy with Irish character and 
much appreciation of the aptitudes of the Irish people. 
And that the charm of Ireland itself appealed most 
strongly to the poet is apparent in many of the most 
beautiful descriptive passages of “ The Faerie Queene.” 
This, however, is a matter of opinion rather than fact, 
and in no way detracts from the merits of an edition of 
the “ Cromwell ” for which not only all admirers of 
Carlyle but all students of this period will render hearty 
thanks to both editor and publishers. 

C. Litton Falkiner. 

Dutch Beauties and Dutch Barges 

Holland. By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jung- 

man. Illustrations Engraved and Printed at the 

Menpes Press. (Black. 20s. net.) 

Whenever the would-be discoverer sallies forth it is 
absolutely necessary that the nature of the hidden 
treasure shall be so well known to him that he is able 
to recognise his prize, no matter in what disguise he 
meets it. Your successful explorer wants two qualifica¬ 
tions—intuition, born of a love for that which he seeks, 
and knowledge. The one helps him to unearth possi¬ 
bilities, the other enables him to test them. It is just 
because Nico and Beatrix Jungman possess these quali¬ 
fications that their search for “ quaint incidents and local 
colour ” has resulted in those delightful discoveries which 
they have now revealed to us in their book on Holland. 

We are especially grateful to artist and author, be¬ 
cause they have snatched picturesque Holland out of 
the relentless claws of modernity. In the course of time, 
no doubt, progress will uproot the beautiful, plant the 
useful, and hand over a few Dutch antiquities to various 
museums. Ranged up and down stuffy rooms these old 
things cannot be expected to be confidential. How can 
they live in a place where there is no atmosphere! 
Fortunately, the enthusiast will never have to depend 
on “ specimens ” for his impressions of Old Holland. 
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The peasants may exchange their beloved coral neck¬ 
laces for cheap glass beads, and their quaint family 
jewels for gewgaws made in Birmingham; doff their 
pretty caps and don the stiff straw bonnet; discard their 
native costume for German “ ready-mades.” The 
enamel saucepan, milkcan and candlestick may oust the 
polished brass household utensils of to-day. The screech 
of the siren may rend the air as the steamers ply up and 
down the canal. What need we care for these changes ? 
We shall always have a Holland split up into provinces, 
each with its distinct native population; men and women 
who have retained their own peculiar customs, albeit 
they have made common cause in creating a country, 
and defending it against enemies at home and abroad. 
Our beautiful Dutch peasants will wear their picturesque 
costumes. Our little Dutch children will patter about 
in their sabots. Along our canals will glide fishing- 
boats, with sails of a reddish-brown colour, patched and 
repatched, so that we know not whether any of the 
original canvas be left. And this our Holland has been 
preserved for us for ever by Nico and Beatrix Jungman. 

Nico, who has a genius for seeing colour, has done all 
the illustrations for this book; his wife has written the 
text. The pictures, in a Dutch accent, tell their story 
in poetic language which is of universal comprehension ; 
and they have been reproduced in such a way that each 
might pass for an original piece of brush-work. The 
text abounds in word-pictures, perfect in form, vivid in 
colouring, and lighted by the art of one who has mastered 
the secrets of literary chiaroscuro. 

It is, of course, impossible here to deal with each of the 
seventy-five illustrations separately. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, however, the men, women and children selected as 
types of Dutch beauty give a wide scope for the inter¬ 
pretation of that quality. The landscapes, street scenes, 
and interiors afford glimpses of that fascinating flatness, 
which offers no resistance to the imagination. The 
barges on the canals suggest—well, we have all read our 
Jacobs, and many of us have spent a holiday on the 
Norfolk Broads, so it is scarcely necessary to say what 
these pictures of waterman’s life can tell us. 

From the text of this book I give one description, 
which will serve to show that Beatrix Jungman’s con¬ 
tribution to this representation of Holland could not 
well be spared: 

” We sauntered along the quay, and met the owner of 
the boat and^ his mate. Their costume was refreshing 
to an artist’s eye. One was in red—that is to say, the 
background was red; the garment was so lavishly 
patched that no two square inches were of the same 
colour; the whole had been soaked in sea-water and faded 
in the sun, till all the colours blended exquisitely. The 
other, in a blue coat, wore old velvet trousers of that 
Dutch breadth with which most people are now familiar. 
Both had their hands in their pockets and long cigars in 
their mouths as they came rolling along towards us.” 

On the first page of this book is a picture which 
makes a direct appeal to the emotions and wins sympathy 
at the outset. On the red-tiled bank of a canal, which is 
bordered by green grass on the one side and red-roofed 
houses on the other, stands a Dutch boy who can scarcely 
have seen more than ten summers. A jaunty cap sur¬ 
mounts his fair hair : a cigar of immense proportions pro¬ 
trudes from his little lips; a very tight brown coat, very 
loose brown trousers, gathered in at the ankle, and 
wooden sabots complete his costume. There he stands, 
with hands in his pockets, a child of Nature in the midst 
of life. At once goes forth to the inspired colourist, whose 
art is responsible for this creation, an appeal which 
gathers in intensity as picture succeeds picture: “ Come 


between this nature and me—this nature which is too 
great and too wonderful for me—interpret it to me— 
let me see with your eyes, and hear with your ears, and 
have the help and strength of your great spirit.” 

Edith A. Browne. 

Light in Asia 

Japan by the Japanese. Edited by Alfred Stead. 
(Heinemann. 20s. net.) 

[Second Xotice.] 

To the savage, the most mysterious part of a watch 
must be the main-spring. Whence comes the energy 
and life that keeps it in motion ? So to our minds the 
question we should best love to have answered concern¬ 
ing Japan is: Whence comes the motive power that 
enables this race to push its way with such extraordi¬ 
nary energy ? Its brain we can to a great extent 

measure, but its heart and soul, what of them ? Two 
chapters in “ Japan by the Japanese ” give what pur¬ 
ports to be the correct answer—the chapters on “ Bu¬ 
shido ”—the Moral Ideas of Japan,” by Professor Inazo 
Nitobe, and on “ Ancestor Worship,” by Professor 
Nobushige Hozumi. In the first we read, “ As a matter 
of fact, Chivalry is still the dominant moral power 
amongst us. . . . It is in its might that we live, move, 
and have our being.” It is by its might that the 
Japanese have been able not to adopt in monkey fashion, 
but to assimilate and adapt, the science of the West: it 
is by its might that they are borne on to face death 
without dismay, and it is by its might that they have 
stepped in thirty years from medievalism to modernity. 
The morality of “ Bushido ” is based on “ manhood and 
manliness ”: “ its ultimate sanction lay in the inborn 
sense of shame at all wrong-doing, and of honour in 
doing right. It offered no philosophical demonstration 
for this belief: but it accepted the Kantian teaching of 
the moral law in the conscience as the voice of heaven ” ; 
it is not a religion, but a national code of honour; 
every Japanese strives to be a gentleman without fear 
and without reproach. The relationships and duties of 
life may be summed up as those of parent and child, 
husband and wife, master and servant, brother and 
brother, friend and friend, and Shintoism teaches the 
threefold duties representing “ personal, family and 
social relations,” duty to oneself, to one’s family and to 
the Emperor; conscience is the sole court of appeal. 

The Samurai education was very near akin to 
stoicism. Take, for example, the Japanese theory and 
practice of politeness. “ The underlying idea of polite¬ 
ness is to make your company and companionship agree¬ 
able to others,” and we think that such politeness as 
this must be tinged with insincerity! If you are angry, 
why rage aloud ? If you are grieved, why not bury 
your “ tears in smiles ” ? Bear to the world and to your 
friends a brave, bright face. 

As to Japanese imitativeness here is an instructive 
and question-raising passage: 

" The world admits that Japan, from being a non¬ 
entity in the politics of the world, has in the brief 
space of thirty years raised herself into the position of 
a first-class Power. The explanation of this seeming 
miracle has been attempted from various standpoints; 
but those who are acquainted with the psychology of 
our race and with the precepts of knighthood have 
despaired of finding an adequate theory, and have sum¬ 
marily attributed what is really no miracle at all to an 
apish mimicry. It is true that in a sense we certainly 
possess imitativeness. What progressive nation has not 
possessed and made use of it ? Just think of how little 
Greek culture has originated on Hellenic soil. Of tha 
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Romans at their best, who does not know that they 
imitated most freely from Greece ? How much of 
Spanish glory and grandeur at their zenith was of 
Moorish origin ? I need not multiply examples. It seems 
to me that the most original—that is, the least imita¬ 
tive people—are the Chinese, and we see where their 
originality has led them. Imitation is educative, and 
education' itself is, in the main, imitation. Wallace, 
and after hiin many other zoologists, have taught us 
what a role imitation and mimicry play in the preserva¬ 
tion of life in nature. We shudder to think what might 
have been our fate in this cannibalistic age of nations 
had we been always consistently original. Imitation 
has certainly been a means of salvation.” 

The chapter on “ Ancestor Worship ” is admirable, 
and should be read by every student of religions. 
Shintoism and Bushido—two several matters, but closely 
related—are these the main-springs of Japanese life? 

We have written eulogistically of this book, but 
must note that it has its weak portions, notably the 
Sections on literature and on art, by Baron Suyematsu, 
which are almost trite. As we read the pages of the 
volume we marked numerous striking passages ; but in 
Baron Suyematsu’s contributions we found nothing of 
moment; they are dry and uninstructive. The editing 
on occasion has been far from careful. 

What of the future of Japan? She must—as her 
wisest sons realise—work out her salvation in the paths 
of peace. As a strong man armed she must set her 
house in order: So far she has only learnt the first 
steps; but she comes to her task with a splendid spirit 
and a cultivated mind. She has not sprung, as so 
many think, suddenly from barbarism to civilisation; 
she has been civilised for centuries; but she is competing 
with modern nations with modern weapons, and her 
danger lies in this—that she may lose hold on the much 
that was so good in her past in grasping after the fruits 
of the tree of Western knowledge. 

W. T. S. 

Devils. By J. Charles Wall. With Fifty Illustra¬ 
tions. (Methuen. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The reader must not hope to find in this book anything 
like a scientific inquiry into the origin and history of 
demonology. Any such attempt would involve inquiry 
of the widest scope; for as an hypothesis devised to 
account for a more or less unsatisfactory world, the 
diabolic personality is universally postulated by primi¬ 
tive dualism. But within the limits which he has set 
himself Mr. Wall has written an interesting and enter¬ 
taining book. Here he has gathered together many 
curious legends and pawky proverbs, and his pages are 
adorned with a number of remarkable illustrations. 

It is not always easy to guess whether the artists to 
whose inspiration we owe these works of art were joking 
or in earnest. Probably they were betwixt two moods, 
and played with the notion in the spirit of a child that 
dreads yet half invites the threatened visit of the 
two-headed man. There is, as a rule, little enough 
of what can be called originality about the portraits. 
They follow for the most part a rather fond invention, 
for which there is in Holy Writ as little foundation as 
there is in common sense. The Lincoln devil is quite 
one of the most individual of the tribe. He sits, a squat 
little figure, between the spring of a couple of arches, 
cross-legged, one wizened knee nursing a cloven foot, 
and two hands of three fingers apiece—helpless-looking 
little hands enough—fondling knee and ankle. His 
shoulders and chest are hairy, and bold as a bull’s, and 
bull-like is his horned head, though eyes and two-fanged 


mouth are human; a reminiscence, certainly, in its tout 
ensemble , of the minotaur, and possibly responsible in 
part for Watts’ fine picture of him in the Tate Gallery. 
The Beast of the Apocalypse is responsible for a number 
of pictures, and particularly for a French miniature of 
the fourteenth century, in which the dragon awaits the 
birth of the child of the Woman that he may devour 
him as soon as she is delivered. Again, the Reformation 
found, on one side and on the other,. in Monsignore 
Sathanas an admirable subject for the suggestion of 
conflicting theological view's; and of most orthodox 
origin is doubtless that figure of the Trinity of Evil 
which is found in a fifteenth-century “ Histoire du 
Saint Graal.” That is French; the English follow with 
equal fidelity the hints of Scripture, developing them 
according to the naive views of a childlike age. Thus 
in an eleventh-century MS. of Caedmon, Lucifer is por¬ 
trayed in the full panoply of a seraph arguing with 
the Eternal Father with forensic ability that clearly 
astounds the latter; and the whole tragedy of his re¬ 
bellion and banishment is represented, in a series that 
serves to illustrate the same Caedmon, from the original 
audacity of his ambitious claim to the moment when his 
headlong flight finds its fitting terminus within the jaws 
of a whiskered monstrosity that personifies Hell. This 
is only the beginning of a considerable series in which 
stands pictured the whole tragedy of the Fall of Man 
that lies at the root of the thousand ills that afflict 
mankind. 

Of the stories that relate to the Prince of the Powers 
of the Air many are associated with wonders of natural 
architecture (the list of devil’s bridges and devil’s dykes 
is a long one), with marvels that a plodding science of 
geology has in later times attributed to the secular strife 
of natural forces. The devil appears, of course, once 
and again in legends of lives of the saints, generally as 
outwitted in the attempt to drive some unrighteous bar¬ 
gain. That is an ignominious relation of which the 
spirit has in our own time been reproduced in the last 
stages of playful incredulity by the author of the “ In- 
goldsby Legends,” from which Mr. Wall quotes with 
somewhat greater frequency than might be expected in 
the pages of a serious book on this gruesome subject. 

But his book is replete with a lore that to a genera¬ 
tion of men that knows on the w’hole no terror worse 
than itself may suggest matter for congratulation or 
humiliation, according to mood and circumstance. 


Fiction 

DOUBLE HARNESS. By Anthony Hope. (Hutchinson, 
6s.) Many and various are the paths in Mr. Hope’s new 
novel that lead to the altar rails of marriage. Some of the 
paths are fair and pleasant to the feet, others are tortuous 
and crooked, but all trend toward the same bourn. Some¬ 
times to the onlooker it is as though he were watching the 
puzzling twistings and turnings of a maze until with tired 
eyes he would fain scan the broad highway. Mr. Hope’s 
characters are essentially modern—products of the twentieth 
century—full of complexities of thought and conduct. They 
have abandoned the old creeds and are still groping after a 
new one. We are asked to follow the fortunes of six married 
couples, of none of whom can it be said that “ they married 
and lived happy ever afterward.” In the social set in 
which they move their affairs become intermingled, and the 
story of Sybilla and Grantley Imason becomes the story of 
the other members of their circle. It is a long story, but 
it is finely conceived and skilfully told. Mr. Hope has given 
us of his best in “Double Harness.” He has undertaken to 
paint a crowded canvas, and has succeeded admirably. All 
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his characters, they are many, are careful studies from 
life. His philosophy is that of the man of the world, cer¬ 
tainly not optimistic yet not altogether pessimistic. Modern 
problems demand modern treatment, and Mr. 

Hope evidently believes in a gospel of comrade¬ 
ship and mutual forbearance. Bury the old 
dreams and illusions before long disillusion¬ 
ment has soured kindly natures and warm 
impulses, learn the new doctrine of open-eyed 
toleration and good fellowship. Mr. Hope 
flings contemptuously on one side soft-hearted 
sentimentality, but gives us instead a broader 
vision and a working hypothesis of marriage 
warranted to stand the wear and tear of 
everyday life. We thank him for having 
written a striking and in many ways a fine 
novel. 

ARBEITE UXD BETE (Esther Waters). 

(Berlin: Fleischel, 6m.) It seems somewhat 
strange to the average English mind that there 
should be a demand in Germany for transla¬ 
tions of the works of Oscar Wilde and George 
Moore Everyone knows that “ Salome ” was 
the success of last year’s theatrical season in 
Berlin, and that the same author’s three 
comedies found the greatest favour. We have 
now a translation of Moore’s “ Esther Waters,” 
with an introduction by Dr. Max Meyerfeld, 
and it is to be followed quickly by “ Evelyn 
Innes ” and “ Sister Teresa.” The three are 
issued under the collective title of “ Frauen- 
romane.” The greatest critics in Germany 
are loud in praise of both these authors, and 
we cannot help wondering a little if the 
decadent tone of the works chosen is somewhat 
responsible. Surely Moore’s most artistic work 
as critic and storyteller is to be found in 
“ Impressions and Opinions,” and in “ The 
Untilled Field.” Side by side with this it is only fair to 
state that George Meredith’s novels are rapidly being turned 
into German. Indeed, not one, but two, translations of 
“ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ” have just appeared. Dr. 
Meyerfeld’s introduction is very interesting. He gives inci¬ 
dentally a brief survey of the servant-girl heroine in English 
fiction, showing how she arose with Moll Flanders and died 
out after Pamela, to be re-incarnated in a very different type 
in Esther Waters. Dickens’ delightful little Marchioness 
seems to have escaped Dr. Meyerfeld’s memory, or perhaps 
she is too simple-minded to have any psychological value. 
Again, in dealing with French fiction, and perhaps for a 
similar reason, while Germinie Lacerteux and Mirbeau’s 
shameless femme de chambre are mentioned, the heroine of 
“ Un Coeur Simple ” is passed over in silence. Some account 
of Moore’s artistic progress is given, drawn both from his 
“ Confessions of a Young Man ” and from his own avowals 
in conversation with his admiring critic. In discussing the 
question of Moore’s realism. Dr. Meyerfeld comes to the con¬ 
clusion that it is the “winged realism of a Balzac,” the 
realism of the idea. “Esther Waters” is, he considers, a 
work without tendency, a true poem. 

JUDY’S LOVERS. By Katherine Tynan. (White, 6s.) 
A simple story, simply told. Judy is a delightful character, 
sweet, natural, and unaffected. Her love affairs are not very 
complicated, nor, if the truth be confessed, very entertaining. 
The plot of the book is hackneyed, and it is only in the 
character drawing the interest lies. The people in the story 
are more absorbing than the story itself. Miss Tynan’s 
gifts lie chiefly in the delineation of Irish character, and as 
a consequence the best bits of this book are the bits dealing 
with the Duchess’s East End Colony and the various poor 
Irish folk connected with it. Martha Conolly, the poor lame 
dressmaker, and her dealings with the Irish colony are 
excellently drawn. So is Martha’s sister Mary, the saintly 
invalid, with the everlasting aching longing for home in 
Ireland, which no Irish heart ever loses. Another very 


happy touch is the story of that delightful master-mariner 
“Willy Kennet,” and his meeting and wooing of his old 
love, the prim spinster governess, Miss Meredith. The scene 


in which Judy convoys Miss Meredith to Captain Kennet’s 
cottage is most pleasant reading. Judy’s lovers, though the 
use of the plural is surely unnecessary, since as a matter of 
fact she has only one, are not as attractive as they should 
be, seeing that the real lover is a very dashing young man, 
and the lover who is no lover is a “ V.C.” and a hero. No, 
certainly, it is the people Judy knows who interest us most, 
not her lovers. 


DIANA PLEASE. By Bernard Capes. (Methuen, 6s.) 
The world in general, and novel readers in particular, would 
have been very little the poorer had Mr. Bernard Capes’ 
heroine (?) never dictated her “ extraordinary ” confessions 
to her “dear Alcide.” The confessions in question are set 
forth in the accepted style of the eighteenth-century writer, 
a style well imitated and, save for a few lapses,* well sus¬ 
tained. Such a lapse, for instance, is “ He didn’t give me 
away, did he? ”—surely a very modern phrase in the mouth 
of an eighteenth-century priest. By her own setting forth, 
“ Diana Please ” is a woman destitute of honour, honesty, 
or the slightest shred of decency. She has no single redeem¬ 
ing feature of any kind, unless her personal beauty can be 
accepted as one, and that she brings to any and every 
market likely to suit her convenience at the moment. She 
reads the foulest of motives into the most innocent of minds. 
To render her a service is to make an enemy of her, an enemy 
whose malice and revengeful fury is unsatisfied until death, 
or worse than death, removes her unlucky friends and victims 
from her reach. What possible end such a book as this 
serves it would be hard to tell. It revolts one—or, rather, 
the woman’s self-revelations do—from her first childish words 
to the abrupt conclusion, which is mercifully vague and un¬ 
developed—perhaps to our gain. Why so much clever 
writing should be wasted on such an unpleasant sub¬ 
ject is a puzzle, and in view of the good work wasted on it a 
regret —a regret which the very reality and vrnisemblance 
of the book deepen. 



THE BEAST OF THE APOCALYPSE 

(English Miniature early Fourteenth Century) 
[Illustration from 'Devils” (Methuen)] 
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HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Sarah Tytler. (Long, 
6s.) Rather a commonplace uninteresting story, although 
the characters are clearly drawn and convincing. Bessie 
Moore, who marries and, to a certain extent, tames the 
boorish old Judge, is a dear little woman of an ordinary 
type. There is more originality about Judge Peignton and 
about Harriot, his eldest daughter, who inherits much of his 
strength, although in him at times that strength degenerates 
into something approaching brutality. The cleverest thing 
in the book is the way in which Harriot’s self-sacrifice and 
devotion to her weak sister Susie, instead of promoting the 
latter’s happiness, come near to wrecking her life. The 
stern necessity which insists that every human being shall 
choose and act for themselves and live out the consequences 
of their acts, cannot be set aside by any human love, however 
willing. Susie Peignton does one mad action and tries to 
run away from the consequences. Her sister endeavours to 
assist her in her cowardice, and the result is trouble—un¬ 
happiness for both. When Susie is forced by circumstances 
to take her own line and act independently things grow 
brighter. The introduction of a stepmother into a grown¬ 
up family is usually a signal for complications, and 
the writer has used it with some ingenuity in this case. 
Mrs. Peignton deserves her success and her happiness. On 
the whole, the book is a disappointment, because it marks 
no advancement in the work of a writer who has done 
much better things than " Hearts are Trumps.” 

Short Notices 

THE GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS. Translated by 
William Adlington. (Bell. The Chiswick Library of Noble 
Writers, £2 2s. net.) There were great translators in those 
days, writers who “ did ” into fine English the works of many 
a noble author, paying more attention, indeed, to the putting 
forth of seemly English than to the exact translation of the 
originals. Translations may be divided into three classes: 
“cribs,” translations which convey letter and spirit, and 
those which convey the spirit rather than the letter, to which 
class belongs William Adlington, whose book was “ imprinted 
at London, in Fleet Streate, at the signe of the Oliphante, 
by Henry Wykes, Anno 1566,” now reprinted admirably by 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Of the man Adlington we know 
nothing; of the man of letters we know this, that he could 
translate the Latin of Apuleius into clean, clear, stately 
English. Whether the work as a whole were worth the doing 
is matter for debate, for some of the pages are more curious 
than pleasing, but we should all be grateful to Adlington 
for his version of “ The Most Pleasaunt and Delectable Tale 
of The Marriage of Cupide and Psyches.” The style is a 
rich brocade, from the very first words: “ There was some¬ 
times, a certaine Kinge, inhabityng in the Weast partes, 
who had to wife a noble Dame, by whome he had three 
daughters exceedynge fayre,” to the last: “Thus Psiches 
was married to Cupide, and after she was delivered of a 
childe, whom we called Pleasure.” What is the secret of the 
fine English of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? 
Who shall say ? Fine it is and high sounding; affected it 
often is, but with a stately yet gracious affectation, the 
secret of which has long been lost. And the author tells us 
that he “ used more common and familiar woords ... for 
the plainer settinge foorth of ” his matter! Would forsooth 
that we of to-day could find such common and familiar words 
ready to our pen’s points. And he continues: “ But how so 
ever it be (gentle Reader), I pray thee take in in good part, 
considering that for thee I have taken this paine, to the 
intent that thou maist Reade the same with pleasure.” An 
ungentle Reader would he be who did not thank Master 
Adlington heartily for his “paines.” The text, edited by 
Mr. George Sampson, is that of the first edition, obvious 
errors and mispunctuations corrected. In conclusion, a 
word of gratitude to Messrs. Bell for their share of the work, 
which is of the very highest quality, print, paper, binding— 
all in keeping with the book itself; the whole an admirable 
example of modern book-making. 


THE CABINET AND W T AR. By Major W. Evans- 
Gordon, M.P. (Constable, 3s. 6d. net.) Major Evans- 
Gordon has thought seriously, as all military men and all 
legislators ought to do, on the lamentable defects of our 
Army system, as revealed by the late war, and only cobbled 
at since then. He has given a summary of the faults and 
weaknesses of the existing AVar Office, and recommends, 
to a great extent, the scheme of the much-debated Committee 
of Three that recently reported. Only he carries reform a 
step further, and pleads for the heads of the army being 
non-political professional soldiers. For the rest of his book, 
it is about half Blue Book. It is a convenient form for giving 
the substance of the evidence before the Commission on the 
War, but it has no original value, except as ratifying the 
recommendations of the Three by the approval of an in¬ 
telligent inan who is both soldier and member of Parliament. 
The view that the heads of the army should be soldiers, 
merely guided by scientific considerations, and that the 
political chiefs should have, as they must have, the responsi¬ 
bility of conceding or refusing the demands of the pro¬ 
fessionals, is doubtful. It must not be forgotten that for a 
good many years the chief control of our army rested with 
the Duke of Wellington, the first soldier of his day. His 
administration left us with the system that only two years 
after his death perpetrated the Crimean AVar. Obvious 
improvements in armament, like the Minie rifle, had to be 
forced on the Duke. The serious problem of the British 
army, which involves most of the minor difficulties, is to get 
a good army in the free labour market, and then to keep it 
ready for a very problematic foreign invasion and a very 
actual possibility of little wars all over our frontiers. The 
Germans now have a little colonial war; the Russians a 
large foreign war. Neither nation has come so particularly 
well out of the struggle. It is quite as much the difficulties 
in our problems as the defects of our systems that cause us 
to fail and muddle. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Poetry and prose, fact and fiction and philosophy, reprints 
of work old and new, still pour forth from the publishers, 
and most of the volumes are worthy a warm welcome. Mr. 
Heinemann sends me four more volumes of Shakespeare in 
his capital Favourite Classics (6d. net each); wonderful 
volumes for the money—wonderful, indeed, for three or four 
times the price: ROMEO AND JULIET, MACBETH, 
CORIOLANUS, and CYMBELINE, with introductions by 
George Brandes. The frontispieces are of great interest to 
the student of stage history: John Philip Kemble, as 
Coriolanus; Miss Ellen Terry, as Lady Macbeth, from the 
well-known painting by Sargent; and Garrick and Mrs. 
Bellamy, as Romeo and Juliet, being of the number. From 
Mr. John Lane come more Flowers of Parnassus: A 
LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH, by Elizabeth Rachel Chap¬ 
man, finely illustrated by that clever artist Mr. W. Graham 
Robertson (leather Is. 6d. net, cloth Is. net); tender verse 
illustrated with real feeling. Now to our fiction. Miss 
Burney’s CECILIA, in the York Library (Bell, 2 vols. 2s. 
and 3s. net) ; neatly bound and nicely printed. The preface, 
by Anon, is amusing and to the point, but I do not believe 
that either Miss Austen or Miss Edgeworth was greatly 
influenced by Miss Burney; and did the last-named move 
three generations to tears? Are THE ADVENTURES OF 
JOHNNY NEWCOME IN THE NAVY (Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
net) prose or poetry ? Rhyme they are, but poetry—no ! The 
sixteen coloured plates by Rowlandson give value to a work 
otherwise not worth reprinting; here is a gem— 

“ U pon the Quarter Deck stands John, 

In the quality of Aid du camp.” 

Messrs. Hutchinson have started their Classic Novels very 
well with Smollett’s THE ADVENTURES OF RODERICK 
RANDOM (Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d.), with Cruikshank’s fantastic 
illustrations. A splendid book for the money; well bound, 
well printed. I wonder is Smollett much read nowadays? 
To me personally he has always seemed rather uncouth, too 
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far removed from nature, his fun scarcely spontaneous; 
but then I realise that I am not always right in my 
judgments. In the same series we are promised works by 
Fielding, Sterne, Goldsmith, Le Sage and others. The 
York Library again: Emerson’s works, Vol. II., ENGLISH 
TRAITS, THE CONDUCT OF LIFE and NATURE 
(Bell, 2s. and 3s. net). Handy for the average-sized 
pocket, and Emerson to me is a pocket author; I cannot 
sit down and read him steadily, but am pleased to taste 
of him now and again. “ Basil Hall, Dumas, Dickens, 
Bulwer, Balzac, and Sand” were gods in those days; 
some of them are not so at all to-day. “ Their language,” 
he says of us, “ seems drawn from the Bible, the common 
law, and the works of Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Pope, 
l T oung, Cowper, Burns, and Scott.” Alas 1 times have 
changed. One more quotation War is a foul game.” And 
the last volume before me, Helps’ THE SPANISH CON¬ 
QUEST IN AMERICA, Vol. IV., edited with an introduc¬ 
tion and notes by M. Oppenheim (Lane, 3s. 6d. net). A 
splendid pageant of romance—admirably gotten up. 

F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

“ The Literary Year Book ” has been transferred by Mr. 
George Allen to Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 
who will publish the ninth annual volume, 1905, early in 
January next year. The new issue is now in active prepara¬ 
tion, and Messrs. Routledge intend to introduce several new 
features, including a catalogue of the books of 1904 arranged 
under subject headings, and an alphabetical list of the books 
included in that catalogue and in the Authors’ Directory, 
which will form an invaluable index to current literature. 
—Mr. Hugh Rochefort Maxsted is publishing through 
Messrs. Treherne & Co., Limited, an illustrated account of 
a three months’ motor-car journey through France, Italy, 
Sicily, Tunis, and Algeria. The book is entitled “ Three 
Men in a Motor-car,” and will be ready about September 20. 
—Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will publish a new mis¬ 
sionary book, entitled “ Missionaries I have Met,” by Mr. 
Jesse Page.—The date fixed for the publication of Mr. 
Haggard’s novel, “The Brethren,” is September 30. It will 
be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co.—Miss Ellen A. Smith 
has written a new book, which Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
are publishing, under the title of “ In Her Own Way.” 
Messrs. Hutchinson will also publish a new novel entitled 
“Chance the Juggler,” by Coralie Stanton and Heath 
Hosken.—A new work on Preaching, by Rev. Gilbert Monks, 
is about to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, entitled “ The 
Young Preacher’s Guide, or Secrets of Success in Sacred 
Oratory.”—The first part of a new fine art edition at a 
popular price of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” with Gustave 
Dora’s illustrations, will be published by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company, on the 14th inst.—“ Great Composers and Their 
Work ” is the title of a book, by Mr. Louis C. Elson, which 
Messrs. Seeley will shortly issue.—Mr. Archibald Williams, 
F.R.G.S., will publish during the autumn a book on 
“ Modem Exploration.” The book will be illustrated, and 
is to be issued by Messrs. Seeley.—Mr. Fisher Unwin has 
in preparation a new edition of “Old Times and New,” by 
Canon Tetley.—On September 12 Mr. Fisher Unwin will 
publish Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s new story “ Meadowsweet 
and Rue”; “The Secret of Petrarch,” by E. J. Mills; 
and “Gardening for the Million,” by Alfred Pink.—No. 14 
of “ The Simple Life Series,” published by Mr. Arthur C. 
Fifield, will consist of a series of papers by Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking, entitled “ Chapters in Democratic Christianity.” 
The book will be issued about the middle of September. 
—Messrs. Methuen have in the press a new edition of Adam 
Smith’s great work, “The Wealth of Nations,” edited by 
Mr. Edwin Cannan, M.A., with a full marginal summary 
and notes.—Mrs. B. M. Croker’s new book, “ The Happy 
Valley,” will be issued on the 12th; and on the same day 
will be published a new book entitled “Genevra, ” by Mr. 
Charles Marriott (Messrs. Methuen). 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 

Wordsworth. Canon C., and Littlehales, H., The Old Service-Books of the 
English Church (Methuen), 7/6 net. 

Moule, D.D., lit. Rev. H. C. G., With Heart and Mind: A Book of Daily 
Thoughts (R.T.S.), 3/6. , ^ 

Johnson, J. B., A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John (Skeffington), 
7/6 net. 

Evans, The Rev. C., Notes on the Psalter (Murray), 7/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Bearne, Catherine M., A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court (Unwin), 
10/6. 


Travel and Topography 

Geil, W. E., A Yankee on the Yangtze (Hodder & 8toughton), 6/0. 
Fulleylove, John, and Smith, Mrs. A. Murray, Westminster Abbey (Black), 
7/6 net. 


Art 

Calvert, A. F., The Alhambfa (Philip & Son), 2/2/0 net. 


Bdncational 

Labiche et A. Jolly (edited by A. II. Smith), Le Baron de Fourchevif 
(Black), 0/6. 

Gautier, T. (edited by F. B. Kirkman), Prose et Vers (Black), 0/6. 
M’William, It. (edited), The Merchant of Venice (Dent), 1/4. 

Rippmann, W., A First English Book (Dent), 2/0 net. 

Weintz, H. J., Hossfeld’s Japanese Grammar iHirschfeld), 10/6 net. 
Pendlebury, C., New School Arithmetic, Part II. (Bell), 2/6. 

Watts, F., and Freeman, W. G., Nature Teaching (Murray), 3/6. 

Waite, C. B. (compiled), Homophonic Vocabulary in Ten Languages 
(Chicago: Waite). 


Miscellaneous 

Echenrode, H. J., The Political History of Virginia during the Reconstruc¬ 
tion (Johns Hopkins Press). 

Kirk, It. E. G. (edited), Feet of Fines for Essex, Part V. (Essex Archaeo¬ 
logical Society). 

Thomas, W. Beach, The Road to Manhood (Allen), 6/0. 

Roberts, Morley, A Tramp’s Note-Book (White), 6/0. 

Stocker, R. D., Face and Physique (Daniel), 0/6 net. 

'* Investigator ” and St. John, A., Crime and Common Sense (Daniel), 
1/0 net. 

Giles. L. (translated), The Sayings of Lao Ttu (Orient'Press). 

Burton, A., Clerical Elocution (Skeffington), 1/0 net. 

Saki (H. H. Munro), Reginald (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

Witchell, C. A., The Cultivation of Man (Stewart), 3/6. 

Ruskin Museum, Sheffield: Annual Report (Townsend). 

Cotgreave, A. (compiled), Catalogue of Books at the Plaistow Branch 
Library (Caines). 

Henslow, G., Present-Day Rationalism Critically Examined (Hodder A 
8toughton), 6/0. 

Sootch Church Case (Taunton : Goodman). 


notion 

Levett-Yeats, S., “ Orrain ” (Methuen), 6/0; Hocking, S. K., “The Scarlet 
Clue” (Warne), 3/6; St. Aubyn, Alan, “The Senior Tutor” (White), 
6/0; Harkins, E. F., “The Schemers” (Chatto & Windus), 6/0; March- 
mont, A. W., “The Queen’s Advocate” (Ward, Lock), 6/0; Smith, 
Ellen A., “ In Her Own Way ” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Stanton, Coralie, ana 
Hosken Heath, “ Chance the Juggler” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Norris, 
W. E., "Nigel’s Vocation” (Methuen), 6/0; Cobb, T., “Mrs. Belfont’s 
Stratagem” (Nash), 6/0; Connolly, J. B„ “The Seiners” (Hodder A 
Stoughton), 6/0; Thorne, Eglanton, “The Widowhood of Gabrielle 
Grant” (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; Lucas, St. John, “The Florentine 
Chair” (Appleton), 3/6; Allan, J., “Jean Sma’ and the Glesgae 
Bailie ” (Bryce), 1/0 net. 

Juvenile 

Ashton, S., “Eve’s Adventures” (Simpkin, Marshall), 3/6; Bradford- 
Whiting, Mary, “Love’s Sacrifice” (R.T.8.), 2/0; Bevan, Tom, “A 
Hero in Wolf-Skin ” (R.T.S.), 3/6; Malan, D.D., the Rev. A. N., “ The 
Wallaby Man” (R.T.8.), 2/6; Prescott, E. L., “With Cords of Love” 
(R.T.8.), 2/6; Wilson, Mrs. C., “His Soldier” (R.T.S.), 1/6; Weigall, 
C. E. C., “ In all Time of Our Wealth” (R.T.S.), 1/6. 


Periodicals 

“ The Book Monthly,” “ The Monthly Review,” “ United Service Maga- 
sine,” “ Journal of the Folk-Song Society,” “ Architectural Review,” 
“ Arts and Crafts,” “ Burlington Magasine,” “ Windsor Magasine,” 
“ Alpine Journal,” “ All the World,” “The Antiquary,” “ Transactions 
of the Essex Arohwological Society,” " Current Literature.” “ Geo¬ 
graphical Journal,” “ The Bookman,” “ The Papyrus,” “ Indian Maga¬ 
sine.” 

Booksellers* Catalogues 

Messrs. Myers & Co. (India, Biographical , «fcc.), 59 Hirh Holborn ; Messrs. 
Douglas A Foulis (General), Edinburgh ; Messrs. Hatchards (Boots of 
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Egomet 


S hakespeare, Goldsmith, Keats and Byron are the 
gods of poetry whom I can worship without reser¬ 
vation ; there are others who hold a dear place 
in my affections, such as Marlowe, Herrick, Pope, 
Crabbe, Coleridge, Mortimer Collins, Thomas Hood and 
Browning. I noted in a book I was reading recently 
that it was stated that until the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century no literary man reached a place of high 
estimation in the world of letters unless he had achieved 
something considerable in the matter of poetry. I am 
not concerned with the truth of that view, though on the 
whole it seems to me to be sound, but note as curious that 
to-day it is almost customary to speak of authors and 
poets as if they were distinct tribes. 


But is it not wholly true that when we look back over 
the world’s literary history most of the great figures 
that stand up above their fellows in the republic of 
letters are those of poets ? Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and a few more ? Add to these the poets who wrote 
plays only, and it is not until the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century that we come upon outstanding masters 
of prose. But who am I to discuss matters of literary 
history, and what is literary history to me? I, as a 
bookman and concerned with the life in books them¬ 
selves, have been led to write the above words by 
reason of a very different thought in my mind. 


I was asking myself whether I had more friends 
among the writers of poetry than among the writers of 
prose, and whether poetry or prose had influenced me 
most. I, like many another, am apt to judge my fellow 
men in comparison with myself, a wrong and a foolish 
and a natural thing to do. So, therefore, I am ready to 
think that on the whole the influence of prose has been 
under, and the influence of poetry over, estimated, be¬ 
cause I believe that prose has been more to me than 
poetry. Shakespeare and the Bible, of course, stand 
apart, and this need not influence my opinion, for they 
are prose and poetry. But those aside, my chiefest 
friends, my chiefest helpers and consolers, have been 


prose writers. Keats and Byron I relish for the sensuous 
beauty of their lines, and the latter for his glorious wit, 
Goldsmith for his tender charm and pathos, and of the 
moderns items of their work appeal to my fancy only, 
save with Browning, who appeals to my mind, stimu¬ 
lating and bracing me. 

But the lives of the poets have never touched me as 
have the lives of great writers of prose, the personalities 
of poets have seldom been visualised by me. Poets 
appear to me to stand between this world and another 
of which they have more or less distinct vision, but which 
to us must remain an undiscovered country, an Eldorado 
of peace and beauty and deep truth. The prose writer 
has in him more of humanity and his words come straight 
home to my heart. Poetry is beautiful, but to me a trifle 
unreal, save when expressing a great thought in the most 
perfect words. Prose is but the language of every day 
written .with more care than we use in our daily conversa¬ 
tion. Then, too, as Poe urged, there can be no such 
thing as a long poem, which really consists of a series of 
short poems with links, sometimes of gold, though more 
often of lead. 


On the other hand, how many splendid prose epics 
there are, what magnificent historic paintings, what 
great preachings, what delightful essays! It may appear 
and it may be a sad confession to make, but I do believe 
that if the choice were put before me of the loss of all the 
poetry or of all the prose in the world I would choose to 
lose the first—always excepting Shakespeare and the 
Bible, of which I am here only counting the last as a 
great collection of literary masterpieces. 


This is my mood to-day; what will it be to-morrow ? 
For a bookman must needs have his moods and humours: 
I for one would not be without them. A dead level of 
good humours and perfect moods, or still worse, the same 
humour and the same mood every day—what an 
abomination of commonplace! 

E. G. O. 


The Heredity Problem To-Day 


M y justification, as I conceive, for reverting to a 
question only recently alluded to in this place, 
consists in the great scientific and practical 
interest of the subject, the allusion to natural 
selection as the one factor in the production of species, 
by Mr. Balfour at Cambridge, and the masterly address 
on this subject delivered by Professor Bateson before 
the section of Zoology the following day. The address 
is to be found in full in “ Nature ” of August 25. 

Readers of this journal were aware that Natural 
Selection has been lately deposed from that pre-eminent 
position which Mr. Balfour assigned to it. I must not 
be misunderstood. “ Natural selection of favoured races 
in the struggle for life,” or survival of the fittest, is a 
proven fact. But the school of Neo-Darwinians who, 
as I have lately observed in this place, are really ultra- 
Darwinians, have lately been routed by facts. Natural 
selection is not the only or even the primal factor that 
has produced the human intelligence (as Mr. Balfour 
supposes), nor the human race, nor any other. Natural 
selection presupposes variation, and recent biology has 


gone back to the beginning, attention from which was 
long diverted by the influence of Darwin’s masterpiece. 

Some forty years ago an Austrian abbot named 
Mendel took to experimenting with peas. For some 
thirty-five years his work was left unnoticed, but within 
the last lustrum it has come into its own, his essential 
discovery being now recognised, in Professor Bateson’s 
words, as “ one of the lasting triumphs of the human 
mind.” 

Until the re-discoveries which have brought Mendel’s 
work into recognition, the popular view was simply this: 
like produces not exactly like; this fortuitous difference 
between parent and child we call variation; by the 
operation of natural selection favourable variations are 
perpetuated, and unfavourable ones die out: thus is the 
origin of species—subsidiary factors being ignored as 
non-existent (by the Neo-Darwinians), or unimportant 
(by the generality of biologists). 

But natural selection selects ; it does not originate or 
create. And all these decades past we have ignored the 
fundamental question, simply accepting variation as a 
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mysterious fact hardly likely to repay investigation. 
Now let me attempt to show what Mendel and his suc¬ 
cessors of this generation have accomplished, premising 
that the facts are no longer in dispute and that they will 
be familiar to every amateur student in a decade. How 
satisfactory to the students of a certain philosopher de¬ 
ceased are these latest advances in biology, along lines 
which he discerned long ago, I can hardly say. 

Make the Abbe Mendel’s discovery simple I cannot, 
the facts being complex; but I must do my best. Each 
of the higher animals and plants is formed by the union 
of two cells of different sex, which are called gametes-, 
and in these the problem of heredity obviously centres. 
The child “ has his father’s smile,” we say; and we 
know that this character must have been transmitted 
in the paternal gamete. Now the first question we must 
ask is obviously this: How are the gametes formed ? 
And we know that each gamete—of either sex—is 
formed by a series of cell-divisions, beginning in what 
we may call a germ mother-cell. Now the essence of 
Mendel’s discovery is this: The germ mother-cell which 
is about to divide and form the gametes that are to 
reproduce any individual in his or her descendants, con¬ 
tains characters derived from both the parents of that 
individual. These characters exist in the germ mother¬ 
cell in opposed pairs— e.g. a character corresponding to 
the white pigmentation of the individual’s father, and a 
character corresponding to the black pigmentation of the 
mother—and when the germ mother-cell divides so as 
to form gametes, these pairs are split up or segregated, 
the black character going to one gamete and the white 
to another. Thus the gametes or sex-cells of a grey 
individual will not be potentially grey, but either black 
or white. Observe the result. The individuals of the 
new generation may be of three kinds in respect of any 
given character. Some of them will be white, since they 
were formed by the union of two white-bearing gametes, 
some black since formed by the union of two black-bear¬ 
ing gametes, and some grey like their grey parents, since 
formed by the union of a black with a white gamete. 
But the gametes of this new grey individual will not be 
grey, but black or white, as before. If this is unintelli¬ 
gible, I can only express my regret. 

This discovery that Variation— e.g. a black individual 
from grey parents—is really a form of heredity, proceed¬ 
ing according to definite laws, instead of being an in¬ 
scrutable fact; and this assertion of the working of the 
process constitutes Mendel’s law of segregation. It 
establishes an epoch in our knowledge of the subject. 

Let us observe some of the consequences. We now 
know that new species can and do arise by the operation 
of the laws of heredity quite apart from any slow accu¬ 
mulation of variations under the influence of natural 
selection. As Professor Bateson says: “ The dread test 
of Natural Selection must be passed by every aspirant 
to existence, however brief ”; but that expresses the 
totality of its power. 

I wish I had room to instance the numerous facts 
which the mutation theory explains. What, for instance, 
could be more puzzling than the unquestioned fact that 
haemophilia, or “ the bleeding disease,” is constantly 
transmitted by men to their sons, not to their daughters, 
but through their daughters to their grandsons—but 
not their grand-daughters 1 In other words, the males 
inherit, suffer and transmit; the females inherit and - 
transmit, but do not suffer! And now it seems that the 
Abb6 with his peas gave us the key to this forty years 
ag° ! 

Mendelism is in its infancy; but it is already potent 
for good. We could “ exterminate the simpler vices ’’ 


if we pleased: and Mr. Galton’s eugenics is not a dream. 
Some day the race will undoubtedly realise that educa¬ 
tion and the rest of it are but the “ giving or withhold¬ 
ing of opportunity,” and will tackle the root problem in 
earnest. Meanwhile, to quote Professor Bateson, “ So 
long as, in our actual laws of breeding, superstition 
remains the guide of nations, rising ever fresh and 
unhurt from the assaults of knowledge, there is nothing 
to hope or to fear from these sciences.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 

Modern and Ancient 
Cynicism 

D iogenes snarled in his tub and called his snarling 
Cynicism; Voltaire, smiling, thrust his flexible 
knife into the ribs of everyone that passed him, 
and made all but the hollowest shams writhe. 
That was Cynicism a thousand years after the birth of 
Diogenes. 

The humour of the ancients does not appeal to modern 
minds, save those which are steeped in study of the 
classics, savouring rather of knocking the clown down 
to make the children laugh. What is true of humour 
is true of Cynicism, for they are closely allied. Diogenes 
played to the gallery; Voltaire, with the nice taste of 
an epicure and an intellectual aristocrat, addressed him¬ 
self to the stalls. He would rather have had a single 
cultivated Parisian for audience than a street-full of 
casual Athenian wayfarers. The modern cynic is 
merely a man whose sense of humour has been turned 
wrong side out, either by circumstances or by nature. 
That some men are born with the faculty of cynicism 
already formed, out of what should have been humour, 
is proved by the true case of the small boy who, seeing 
his next-door neighbour surrounded by sisters, wife and 
daughters, inquired “ Does all those ladies belong to 
that gemplums ? ” On being told that they did, his 
sole reply was “ Poor gemplums,” in accents of sincere 
pity. 

The modern novel is being more and more used as the 
vehicle of satire upon the conditions of modern life. 
When combined with the humour which sharpens it and 
gives it its point, such a work is an effective weapon ; but 
certain ladies have become noted for their blind and 
furious attacks upon society, life and the general con¬ 
ditions of being. The unwisdom of their tirades is remi¬ 
niscent of the gentleman in Gilbert and Sullivan who 
“ praises with enthusiastic tone All centuries blit this, 
and every country but his own.” These books miss the 
true end of cynicism, which is to magnify the ridiculous 
side of life till it becomes the most prominent charac¬ 
teristic. Thackeray elevated it to a means of reforma¬ 
tion, when he laughed at things because they were not 
true to nature, and not because they were typical of it. 
The modern cynic is more occupied with the outer life 
of humanity than with human nature, unless his cyni¬ 
cism be of that dark and purposeless kind which is as 
useless ,and without reason as any other bad quality. 
The great bulk of it is nowadays assumed for the pur¬ 
pose of tilting against some abuse or distortion of right 
or sense. 

It is in this use of it as a weapon that it differs so 
greatly from its ancient prototype, which really bears 
a strong resemblance to our notions of bad temper, 
although it was dignified by the name of philosophy. 
It taught Antisthenes, he said, to live with himself; but 
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to judge by the accounts of the dishevelled appearance 
and unkempt lives of the Cynics, in doing so it only 
taught him to favour bad company that could do him no 
good. Nowadays cynicism, by encouraging a perhaps 
rather scornful tolerance of the faults and follies of this 
world, does a far more useful work in enabling its dis¬ 
ciples to live with other people, and other people to live 
with them. Life with Diogenes would have been quite 
impossible; life with an up-to-date cynic would be in¬ 
variably amusing, if rather unsatisfying to the truer and 
better instincts, any apostasy from which it is the end 
of modern satire to point out and check, whereas, in 
the old days, it merely ignored their existence. Its 
effect upon character, and the many causes which lead to 
it, such as cruelty, heartlessness, or, far more often, sen¬ 
sitiveness, are matters quite apart from the end which 
it should attain, whether natural or assumed. In the 
old days merely a wonder to the world, from Alexander 
to the passing pedestrian, it is now caviare to the 
general, possessing, at the same time, useful tonic and 
digestive qualities to those who appreciate its aim. 

H. Pearl Humphry. 


The Chevaleer and the Bargee 

That is wanting ? ” I asked myself, as I watched 
the two new comedies recently presented to 
T w us—“ The Chevaleer ” by Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones, and “ Beauty and the 
Barge ” by Mr. W. W. Jacobs and Mr. Louis N. Parker. 
The answer was—“ sincerity.” The pieces are machine- 
made, they are backboneless, the characters in them are 
mere puppets. Seemingly Mr. Jones said to himself, 
“ I will take the character of a bombastic showman, I 
will place him in unusual surroundings, I will make him 
funny in word and deed.” All of which Mr. Jones has 
done, but the fun is hollow, for it is forced, and the 
figure is of lath and plaster, not of flesh and blood. So 
is it with the other characters in the comedy; they look, 
talk, move more or less like human beings, but they are 
not human. The same holds good with the joint work of 
Messrs. Jacob and Parker. The former has delighted 
countless readers with highly entertaining stories, but it 
should have been remembered that an atmosphere which 
may easily be conveyed in a book may not necessarily be 
easily carried over the footlights. Also, that funny 
figures in a story need no heart, but a heartless figure on 
the stage may move but cannot live. Two hours and a 
half of Captain James Barley of the barge “ Heart in 
Hand ” become wearisome, his quaint sayings are too 
far apart, he becomes our old enemy of the boards—the 
flirtatious silly old man. Yes; these two comedies, with 
all their excellent endeavour, fail to hold us because the 
characters, being lifeless, can neither develop as the 
plays move along nor interest us in plots which we feel 
are worked out independent of them. The interests 
which we look for on the stage are the same as those 
which, in life, we watch with interest; the development 
or unfolding of characters or of incidents. In these two 
comedies the only entertainment offered us is a certain 
amount of amusing dialogue, of curious make-up, of quite 
impossible incident. 

Under such circumstances I must not blame Mr. 
Maude and Mr. Bourchier for their failures to convince. 
Even had the part exactly fitted his methods and gifts, 
Mr. Cyril Maude could not have made Captain Barley 
live for us; the greatest of actors cannot breathe life 


into dead bodies or stir us—even to laughter—with un¬ 
real emotions. Moreover, Mr. Maude was not born to 
act low but high comedy ; to high comedy, therefore, let 
us hope he will quickly return. A word of praise must be 
given to Mr. Kenneth Douglas, who can play a bright 
young lover in convincing fashion, and to Mr. Lennox 
Pawle and Mr. E. M. Robson, who can p ly farce admir¬ 
ably. 

Mr. Bourchier set himself as difficult a task as Mr. 
Maude’s in essaying to make a living being of the 
Chevaleer, who is simply a collection of stage tricks, of 
mannerisms of voice, speech and conduct. The actor 
struggles bravely with adversity and almost succeeds, but 
not quite; I veritably believe he would have accom¬ 
plished success had such been possible, for Mr. Bourchier 
has a fine sense of character and no small amount of 
technical ability. The Chevaleer amuses us now and 
again by what he says or does, never by what he is—for 
he is not. Punch and Judy amuse us in much the same 
way. The other characters in the piece count for no¬ 
thing, being mere satellites to the star-part. 

Is it not a pity that three writers of so great ability 
should produce work doomed to failure simply because 
their eyes are blinded by the glamour of the footlights, 
so that they take stage-puppets for human beings? It 
is no use shuffling old stage tricks in the hope that a new 
play will result. 

W. T. 8. 


The Training of an Artist 

XI 

ow let us take a reformed and truly national 
Royal Academy, such as I have roughly 
sketched; surely it at once becomes apparent 
that such an organisation would add enor¬ 
mously to the position of all artists. The heads of each 
section of the Academy would almost of necessity be 
knighted ; and the public honours of the State would be 
showered amongst the leaders in something like due pro¬ 
portions as compared to the baronetcies and the like 
degrees of honour bestowed upon the medical profession 
or the profession of arms on land and sea. The artistic 
body would then stand solid, and its functions would 
become national. Trade would turn to such a body as 
the arbiters of taste ; and the manufacturers would look 
to the leaders as guides. The great furnishing houses, for 
instance, would call in professional artists as designers. 
A Chippendale or Sheraton would take his right place in 
the artistic body, for surely a Chippendale or a Sheraton 
is as true an artist as a Bartolozzi! An impetus would 
be given to the applied arts, and the artistic aims of 
craftsmen would be enormously elevated. 

Let us try to look at English art to-day with Euro¬ 
pean eyes. Of the men who write R.A. after their 
names, how many are known even by name to foreign 
connoisseurs ? If you go to Germany to-day you will 
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find the work of the English painters of easel-pictures 
almost unknown. But you will not find the names of 
the English “ Arts and Crafts ” men at ail unknown. 
The work of English designers is eagerly sought after, 
and bought for high prices in Germany—that is to say, 
the very artistic work that is bringing the nation honour 
abroad is just exactly the work that our Royal Academy 
treats with contempt, as it treated the great illustrators 
with contempt in the last half of the Victorian years! 
And what is the result ? Whilst artists, so called, are 
bewailing their hard fate in the market-place, and, 
mark you, artists must stand or fall by the sale of 
their work, English designers find a ready market for 
their skill and artistry abroad as well as at home. 

It may be said, with shrug of shoulder, by those who 
have no slightest chance of winning honours from the 
State, that such honours have no good effect on art. 
With such a statement no man of knowledge can or will 
agree. The great Italians and men like Velasquez and 
Vandyke and Rubens all benefited by high position 
and the honour in which they were held. They felt 
themselves to be men of consequence, and they revelled 
in their pride of accomplishment; and their art gained 
a majesty and a splendour by consequence. These men 
were human, and it was a spur to them to feel that their 
genius shone out over the land. They felt that they 
were writing the splendour of their race, its triumph 
and its high achievement, across the firmament; and they 
wrought their splendid dreams with a whole-hearted 
belief in their importance that would seriously shock 
the parochial mind of some Academicians to-day—nay, 
it is more than likely that the belief of a Velasquez 
or a Michel Angelo or a Rubens in the importance of his 
art would make many of our Immortals rock in their 
armchairs with laughter. However that may be, we 
may rest assured that in proportion as the arts are 
honoured by the State, by so much will the arts produce 
great national achievement. And though the large for¬ 
tunes that often await State-neglected genius may com¬ 
pensate for the thrill that recognition by the State gives, 
it is certain that that man works with the greatest 
enthusiasm who feels that he is a part of the nation’s 
glory. 

Haldane Macfall. 

Correspondence 

“ The Mystery of Style ” 

Sir,— -The subject of style is a fascinating one to all who 
are interested in literature. Among the dozen or so of brief 
essays which Mr. William Watson collected from his con¬ 
tributions to the periodical press and had published in the 
little volume entitled “ Excursions in Criticism ” in 1893, 
the one on “ The Mystery of Style ” is perhaps the best. Mr. 
Watson evidently feels that what a man writes is not the 
only thing that matters. He regards the style of far more 
than merely secondary importance. This is to be expected 
in a poet who can clothe his thoughts in exquisite language. 
“There can be no doubt,” writes Mr. Watson, “that style 
is the great antiseptic in literature—the most powerful pre¬ 
servative against decay.” This dictum contains, at least,, a 
partial truth. If any of our present-day writers delight the 
readers of the twenty-fifth century it will be on account of the 
merits of their style. For the world has grown old and there 
are no unexplored depths in the human heart to be sounded. 

Mr. Watson finds an illustration of what he means by 
style in the sentence “ Rachel weeping for her children 
because they arc not.” He says: “This is infinitely more 
impressive than any phrase like 1 because they are dead ’ 


could have been ; and why ? • Because they are dead ’ would 

convey a latent impression of the children still existing as 
corpses—an impression which is narrowed and distracted 
by ideas of a merely gruesome kind, ideas of corruption and 
decay. ‘ Because they are not ’ suggests only the awful 
and tremendous mystery of annihilation—obliterated exis¬ 
tence—and leaves no room for smaller, lower ideas or 
emotions. This is sublimity. This is style. Yet we must 
not leap to the conclusion that style is necessarily simple. 
It is a power that masks itself in many forms—in pomp no 
less than in simplicity, in allusiveness no less than in 
directness.” 

It would seem, therefore, that variety is one of the chief 
charms of style. The work of the great writer will be simple 
and yet ornate, direct but full of allusions to the master¬ 
pieces of literature. The writer who can let himself go, but 
who knows when to exercise a wise restraint, who is 
felicitous in his allusions and yet not obscure, is certainly 
not deficient in the matter of style.—Yours, &c. 

H. P. Wright. 

Haunting Phrases 

Sir, —The arresting remarks of your talented and charm¬ 
ing contributor Egomet re haunting phrases, followed by the 
interesting letter of your correspondent, A. M. Timmins, 
in your issue of the 3rd inst., reminds us of the wealth of 
exquisite phrases scattered up and down the literature of 
the nineteenth century, to go no further back. 

Among writers of that period none have been more quoted 
than Wordsworth, whose fame for a time, obscured by 
ignorant, hostile, and even malignant criticism, now, like 
the moon after an eclipse, soars in glory to those mountain 
peaks where sit the immortals of our literature—Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

I venture to cull from his works one or two of his imperish¬ 
able phrases : — 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

“Thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.” 

“That inward eye that is the bliss of solitude.” 

“ The child is father to the man.” 

“ Plain living and high thinking.” 

“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 

“ The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.” 

These are indeed to be numbered amongst those gems of 
thought “ that on the stretched forefinger of all time sparkle 
for ever.”—Yours, &c. Stanley Hutton. 


A FLASH OF THE WILL. By Winifred Stanley. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) Considerable force of observation 
and a certain power of expression are joined to a faulty and 
at times somewhat hysterical style in the making of this 
book. It can scarcely be called a novel, being more correctly 
an exhaustive psychological study of the development of a 
woman’s soul. It speaks much for the author’s gift, that 
she can make such a study, minute enough at times to be 
almost trivial, interesting. The plot, what there is of it, 
is bald to commonplaceness; and yet the book has a grip 
which rivets the attention and keeps it fixed on the struggle 
through which the heroine’s soul wins its way to the fulfil¬ 
ment of its powers. It is the strong element of truth which 
gives this grip. The lines of Madeline Foster’s life are cast 
in quite ordinary places, but she is not an ordinary woman, 
and the simple things of life, to most people ordinary 
matters of fact, become to her over-strained and introspective 
mind actual tragedies. Much space and description are 
devoted to the difficult subject of the relations between hus¬ 
band and wife, and here the author shows more tact and 
restraint than some women writers exhibit. We do not know 
if this is a first book; if it is, it bears in itself a promise 
of much better things to come. Style and construction both 
leave a good deal to be desired, however. Why start the book 
on Madeline’s wedding eve, and then go back and devote 
nineteen chapters to her childhood, education, and wooing ? 
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“Academy’’ Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editor, 
The Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
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matters of Literature, History, Archieology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must rot be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

COMPETITION. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
" * Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rule* and regulations of "Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Palmistry.— Does this art reach back as far as Shakespeare’s day? I 
see he says. ” There’s a palm presages chastity,” ” Ant. and Cleo.” I. ii. 
47.—IF. Young. 

LITERATURE. 


Alfred Baskertille. —Referring to his translations of German poetry, 
published 1854, did he alter any of them in later years? The reason for my 
<juery is that I have come ncross two different translations of the same 
I>oem, by Alfred Baskerville, and the better one of the two is not in the 1854 
volume.— A.J. IF. (Prestwich). 

Author Wanted. —Can any reader say who is the author of the following?— 
Those who the longest lease enjoyed 
Have told us witn a sigh 
That to be born seems little more 
Than to begin to die. 

It appears on tombstones in Sussex .—Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). 


Can any of your readers tell me the author of the following fine lines ?— 

O happy, happy, happy, happy fair; 

Thine eyes are loadstars and thy tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than larks to shepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green and hawthorn buds appenr. 

The words are set to rausie, and 1 should be glad to know the source of 
both.— F. 0. Mann. 

GENERAL. 

Johr Burntt’s Six Wives.— In Hare's “ Sussex ” it says of Broadwater, 
neax Worthing: “Here, in 1734, died John Bunnet, aged* 109. who had six 
wives, three of whom he married and buried after he was 100.” Is there 
another case known of a man marrying and burying three wives after he 
was 100, or is there a man known to have married and buried one wife after 
he wus 100?— Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). 

• Before You could Sat * Jack Robinson.’ ’’—Who was the Jack Robinson 
who guve rise to this expression? Can anv one tell me whether he was ever 
a real person, or is it a character in a boo'k?— J. White. 

The Hangman’s Rope.— In Hare’s “Sussex" it says: “ Hailsham. The 
rope factory, which is the industry of the place, has the privilege of supply¬ 
ing t!ie cords used in prisons for executions.” Can anj reader say whether 
there is any special reason why it should have that privilege and when It 
got it ?— Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). 

Old Tower Half-penny.— Can any one explain what is meant by the old 
Tower Half-penny? A Bristol tradesman refused to take it in payment in 
1814, and the magistrate said that " upoji receiving a proper affidavit of the 
circumstance, he would forward it to the Solicitor of the Mint, who would 
immediately proceed against the offender ” {“ Gloucester Herald,” Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1814).—IF. L. liarle (Falfield). 

“ America-and-Wateh.” —Lancashire has often been referred to under this 
title. Who is the author of the saving, and what is its exact meaning? 
-R.B.A. 

Kino’s Patent Waiter.— The following occurs in the ” Gloucester Herald ” 
of November 26. 1814, among the deaths: “ Saturday, at Mr. Hill's, Dighton 
Street, in his ninety-second year, Jo6iah Taylor. Esqre., the only surviving 
King's patent waiter in the jiort of Bristol. . . .” Can any onetell me the 
nreaning of this term?—IF. L. Marie (Falfield). 

Miracle Plats. —Is any serious step taken in English-spenking nations to 
use the religious drama so popular at Ober-Ammergau, Bavreuth, and in 
Russia?— R.Y. IF. 

Painting the Town Red.— Do Dante scholars admit the possibility of the 
slang expression “ To Paint the Town Red ” originating in Francesca's 
speech in the “ Inferno”? “ We, with our sin, painted the world red,” she 
is reported to say in some translation, not Cary's; but how. even thus, the 
words have reached the man in the street’s most familiar parlance would be 
interesting to discover.— B.C.H. 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

* Sycorax.—T he reply to this question, and so far as I know the onlv 
reply, is to be found in an essay by Charles Lamb, entitled “ On a Passage 
in ' The Tempest.' ” It would be considered too long to quote, I fear, but 
it gives the best possible solution to A. J. Stone’B admirable question. 
— M.A.D.B. 


•Sycorax.—T he passage in “ The Tempest ” referring to Sycorax— 

For one thing she did 
They would not take her life— 

also puttied Charles Lamb, who, however, found the following explanation : 
In an " Accurate Description of Africa,” by John Ogilby (1670), is an 
account of the siege of Algier by Charles Y. with a large fleet and army. 
The Algerians, weak in number and spirit, resolved to surrender, when a 
witch promised that if they would but hold out nine days longer the 
Christians would be dispersea. Relying on her words, the town held out. and 
on the ninth day a great storm burst, the Emperor’s fleet was destroyed, 
and his provisions lost, and he accordingly forced to retreat. The witch 
for her help was richly rewarded. Lamb surmises Shakespeare read an 
early version of the same storv, and fresh from its reading transferred the 
deed to Sveorax, merely modifying the story to suit his own purposes 
—F.O.M. 

Sycorax.—H er life was spared btcause she was with child—” This blue¬ 
eyed ha£.” One of the Elisabethan dramatists refers to & bluish colour of 
the eyelids as a supposed sign of pregnancy.— R. Gifford. Wood. 

LITERATURE. 

“ Jack.”—S eeing that Mr. E. Y. Lucas’s name appears twice in the 
anthology “ The Open Road ’’ as the author of the piece named, it seems a 
little unnecessary to ask the question.— S. Butterirorth (Carlisle). 

George Meredith and Thackeray.—I f, as seems almost certain, Mr. 
Meredith had Thackeray in his mind when he wrote the passage quoted 
from “ Diana of the Crossways ” (Chan. I.), the reference, so far as 
Thackeray’s writings are concerned, must be to the short but famous preface 
to ” Penaennis,” in which, among other matter bearing on the subject, 
there occur the words: “ Even the gentlemen of our age ... we cannot 
show as they are, with the notorious foibles and selfishness of their lives 
and their education. Since the author of ‘ Tom Jones * was buried no writer 
of fiction^ among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power a 
MAN. We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional simper. 
Society will not tolerate the Natural in our Art.” I believe also that there 
is some reference to the same subject among Thackeray's miscellaneous 
writings; and I always understood from my father (Henry Yizetelly), who 
knew Thackeray for several years, that in conversation he more than once 
expressed views similar to those set forth in the Preface to “ Pendennis." 
—Kment A. Yizetelly. 

[Similar replies received from Shargar ; F. 0. Mann ; and Senex .] 

Dickens.—M essrs. Chapman & Hall publish an English edition (1891) of 
an American compilation, “ The Dickens Dictionary : A Key to the Char¬ 
acters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of* Charles Dickens,” bv 
Gilbert A. Pierce (with additions by William A. Wheeler). The English 
edition was passed through the press by the son of the novelist. The 
“ Dictionarycontains a list of characters, with a description of their 
principal features, together with a synopsis of and extracts from the 
various tales. It does not contain a dictionary of quotations such as 
D. Swiveller asks for.— E. Leslie Sikes. 

GENERAL. 

Dream-Yoices.—T he sentences which 6ome people utter just as they are 
awaking (out of sleep) are the efforts of the vocal chords to continue the 
conversation which has been mental only up to that moment. Some folk, of 
course, do the talking also aloud in their sleep, but as a rule the dreamers 
are silent. I do not deny the mystery of trance (or transition) communica¬ 
tions, and the unusual terms uttered may imply some other brain waves are 
interfering with the dreamer’s ” wireless telegraph station.”— A.D.S. 

-i|fr Influenza.—T he “ Bath Herald ” of Saturday, April 2, 1802, contains the 
following: " Influenza.—Although this complnint has been so very prevalent 
in the Metropolis, it has been attended with an infinitely less degree of 
mortality than report has ascribed to it. According to the return of deaths 
within the city and the sixteen extra parishes for the last month, made to 
the Lord Mayor some days since, it appears that of 616 deaths within that 
period nine only were occasioned by the influenza.”—IF. L. Marie (Falfield). 

Influenza.—T his term is used before the date suggested by some one as 
1888. because '* Punch,” in vol. for 1854, frequently cracks iokes upon it. 
and illustrates patients suffering from the then prevailing epidemic 
•* influenza.” Sec also Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” —A .D.S. 

Influenza.—T he use of the term dates from 1743. in our own language. 
(The Italians have used it since about 1504.) It is used in the "London 
Magazine ” in 1743. and from that date onwards occurs with frequency iu 
the books, magazines, and private correspondence of the day up to our own 
time. The principal outbreaks of influenza have been those in 1743, 1762, 
1799, 1801, 1803, 1831, 1847-8, and those we all remember only too well beginning 
in 1889. (The first’epidemic recorded in any trustworthy manner occurred 
in 1510.) The great epidemic of 1743 arose in Italy, and the Italian name 
for the illness was anglicised in Great Britain.—Blue Bridge. 

Curfew.—T he ” cover-fire ” theory is doubtful. I take it to be a more 
ancient custom of the feudal system. Cour-feu. “ the field-time,” the bell 
rang to call the “ feuars " or vassals to their land-culture, and also rang to 
terminate work in the fields by evening. The word “ cour ” is a form of 
“ course ” which is applied both in French and English to time; the daily 
routine, the working range. 

And with the sun. 

Thy daily stage of duty run. — Courier. 

** Casting Oil on Troubled Waters.”—P rofessor Horsford, by emptying a 
vial of oil upon the sea in a stiff breeze, stilled its surface; and Commodore 
Wilkes, of the United States, saw the same effect produced in a violent 
storm off the Cape of Good Hope by oil leaking from a whale-ship.— M.M.P. 
(Manchester). 

“ Nine Dats’ Wonder.”—T his expression undoubtedly dates back to the 
Novendiale Sacrum of the Romans, which, according to Livy, Book i. 
Chap. 310, took its rise from the fact that just after the defeat of the 
Sabines a thick shower of stones fell from heaven on the Alban Mount, and 
a voice was heard recalling the Albans to the observance of the ancient 
religious rites, which they had discontinued. “ A festival of nine days was 
instituted publicly by the Romans also on account of the same prodigy, 
either in obedience to the heavenly voice sent from the Alban Mount (for 
that. too. is stated), or by the advice of the aruspices; certain it is that it 
continued a solemn observance that whenever the same prodigy was 
announced a festival for nine days was observed.”— E. Leslie Sikes. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prices have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notioes have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose name* 
follow: 

Messrs. John Beal & Son, 55 East Street. Brighton. 

Messrs. Matthews & Brooke, Mechanics’ Institute Buildings, Bradford. 

Mr. Sidney C. Hayworth, 106 Kingsland High Street, N.E. 

Mr. John *J. Banks, Imperial Library, Cheltenham. 
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Notes 


T his week’s Academy contains in the Educational 
Supplement a number of reviews of recent edu¬ 
cational works, many of which are of great 
value. While educating the young it may be 
said that the teacher’s chief aim should be to stimu¬ 
late interest in work which otherwise may be merely 
a distasteful task. A scheme, which it is hoped will 
make the teacher’s task lighter in this direction, is 
inaugurated this week in “ Junior Questions and An¬ 
swers.” In future, questions, as well as answers, will 
be provided by the competitors and this competition 
will, I trust, lead on many of the young folk to take an 
increased interest in British literature and history. 
Although with some the winning of a prize may be 
the only object in entering the competition, with the 
majority, at any rate, the competition should in itself 
prove interesting and stimulating. To hunt, for ex¬ 
ample, for a quotation or an historical reference will 
bring the searcher into contact with matter otherwise 
unknown and unsought, and the little beginning may 
be the first step on a long and profitable journey. Any 
suggestions from readers and competitors will be warmly 
welcomed. 


It is always interesting to watch an artist at his 
work, and Mr. Oxenham, by whom a new book will 
shortly be given us, has told me somewhat of his aims 
and methods in the following notes : 

“ My methods of work are of the simplest. A central 
idea, taken home and lived with till it becomes part of 
oneself and of the enjoyment of life—characters neces¬ 
sary to the working out of the idea coming and going 
till the right ones appear and fit into their proper places 
—incidents suggesting themselves as likely to afford the 
various characters the best possible scope for self-revela¬ 
tion. Then—a quiet room, an easy chair, a pencil and 
writing-pad, and a sufficiency, nay, a superabundance 
of most engrossingly delightful hard work, and, after 
mountainous labours—lo, a little story! This sounds 
very like “ First catch your hare ”; for everything, of 
course, depends on the value of the central idea. And 
at times one is apt to consider, with the wise man of old, 
that there is nothing even passably new under the sun— 
and several books have been written since he groaned 
under the burden of authorship. 


" It is interesting at times to compare one’s first idea 
of a story with its ultimate outcome. Though the main 
idea be retained, the path travelled is frequently widely 
different from the one mapped out. Characters once 


really alive in one’s mind have at times a disconcerting, 
but still extremely interesting, way of working out theii 
own destinies, and you, who thought yourself their 



MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 

[Photo. Russell, Baker Street] 


master, find yourself following them with something like 
wonder. But it is no good arguing with them, or trying 
to turn them from their courses. If they are really alive 
they will go their own ways, and their way is the right 
way. It is, I think, when the story tells itself, and the 
inevitableness of things becomes apparent to one, that 
the writer comes into his kingdom of delight. 
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" But, even when finished, a story is never done with. 
My own desire in the written word is to be as clear and 
plain and exactly expressive as it is possible to be, so that 
no one shall ever need to read a sentence twice to arrive 
at its full meaning. And to that end all my work is 
wrought and re-wrought very many times—eight or ten 
times, at least, before it goes to the typist, and then 
again, and still again when it turns up in the proof. 
After typing, I like to hear it read aloud. Until it reads 
easily it is not right. Kindly reviewers have at times 
told me I am too profuse in incident, and that there 
is material enough in most of my books for at least two. 
Well; character has only two visible methods of expres¬ 
sion—action and talk—and we finally, and rightly, judge 
a man not by what he says, but by what he does. Over¬ 
much talk, either in a book or out of it, is simply weari¬ 
ness of the flesh, whereas the man who does something 
is generally interesting. Life, in fact, is more incident 
than talk. Each in its exact proportion makes the best 
book.” 


“ The Literary Life,” by the late Laurence Hutton, 
commences in the September “ Critic,” and makes inter¬ 
esting reading. This is a somewhat fresh view of 
Dickens’ ability as a reader: 

" Some of his passages were admirable, but never the 
pathetic passages. I have shed more tears in my own 
room over the death of Paul Dombey, before and since, 
than Dickens brought to my eyes. Of course, he was 
affecting. The plaintive talk of the old-fashioned child 
to Florence and Mrs. Pipchin—his ‘ Please tell Papa 
that I am better to-day ’—was certainly touching; his 
trying in vain to press back the tide which seemed to 
be bearing him away to the sea; his kind messages, on 
his death-bed, to all his friends; his recognition of the 
mother he had never known, as she stood on that shining 
bank; his last thoughts of his father; his great love for 
his sister; and his dying there with his cheek pressed 
against hers, his little hands clasped in the attitude 
of prayer, were very beautiful and very sad. There was, 
perhaps, not a dry eye in the room. But it was the old, 
old story over which every eye had moistened before. 
It was what he read, not how he read it. It was the 
matter, not the manner, which moved his audience. 
Again, in that magnificent tempest scene from “ Copper- 
field,” than which there is nothing finer in the whole 
range of fiction, the picture of the storm on the wild 
coast, the sinking of the doomed ship, the noble death 
of the self-martyred Ham, the tall figure in the red 
cap ; and Steerforth lying there, on the wet sand, with 
his head upon his arm, as David had so often seen him 
lie at school, all this was very affecting and very effec¬ 
tive ; but it was the good words of Dickens who wrote 
them, not the good reading of Dickens before us, which 
so pleased his hearers.” 


The next volume to be brought out by the Dun Emer 
Press will be a new version of the stories of Red Hanra- 
han from “ The Secret Rose,” by W. B. Yeats. In this 
version the language has been given in a simpler form, 
and brought nearer the spoken language of the country 
people in Ireland, while two or three new stories have 
been added, so that the volume will not be merely a 
reprint. This will be followed by a selection from the 
poems of Lionel Johnson and a volume of essays by 
John Eglinton, the essayist of the Irish movement. 
The essays now promised will be chosen from two small 
volumes—” The Remnant,” published some little time 
ago; and “Pebbles from the Brook,” which appeared 
more recently. Later on a volume of translations, by 
Lady Gregory, will be brought out: and a book on 
speaking to the Psaltery, by Arnold Dolmetsch. The 


books of the Dun Emer Press are printed on a hand- 
press by Miss E. C. Yeats, and a special paper is used, 
which is made, without bleaching materials, at the 
Saggart Mill, near Dublin. The last volume issued, 
” The Love Songs of Connacht,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
is a fine sample of the craft of artistic book-making. 

The supply of Irish plays, printed and played, more 
or less directly, under the auspices of the Gaelic League, 
is well kept up. A recent volume, “ Plays for the 
People,” by Mr. W. P. Ryan, contains three short plays 
—one of them, “ The Wake of the People,” in English 
blank verse that it is better not to criticise ; and two 
in Gaelic prose that is, for the most part, excellently 
written. “ Gradh agus Greithidhe,” the more recent 
of the two, has many signs of dramatic aptitude, but 
several good motives are so incoherently used that no 
real effect is reached. It is worth noting that Mr. 
Ryan has had courage enough to break away from the 
tradition of most Gaelic writers, according to which all 
Irish peasants—except the villain—must be shown as 
” the tender-hearted Irish ”—that mythical people, so 
largely created by tourists from England and New York. 
Thus, in the present play, when a young woman suspects 
her father of turning amorous in his old age, she de¬ 
nounces him to her neighbours. ” He’s three score and 
ten years of age, but there he is getting as lively as a 
lamb, and he singing love-songs, and talking blather of 
all sorts to himself. On my word, it’s a thrashing he’s 
in need of.” On the other hand, the old father is made 
to suspect that his daughter is going to run away with a 
policeman—excellent comic material, thrown away for 
want of a little skill and care in construction! 


Another new Gaelic play, " Seaghan na Scuab,” tells 
the story of a poor broom-maker, from the mountains, 
who is made Mayor of Limerick for three years, and 
then returns to his native place so changed that even 
his mother does not know him. The play is in three 
acts, and is sometimes amusing in a popular way, but 
is without real merit even in the dialogue. 

Dr. Furnivall, in conjunction with Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, is editing from Mr. J. H. Gurney’s MS. the 
Macro Plays-—” Mankind,” ” Wisdom ” and “ The Cas- 
tell of Perseverance.” From the latter I quote a straight¬ 
forward piece of dogmatism: 

“ trowe je, fat whanne a man sehal <leye, 
fanne, fow fat he mercy crane, 
fat a-non he schal haue mercye 't 
nay, nay, so Crist me sane! 
for, schuld no man do no good, 
al!e fe dayes of hys lyve, 
but hope of mercy be ]e rode, 

sehulde make bofe werre & stryve, 

A tome to gret grewaunse. 
who-so in hope dothe any dedly synne 
to his lyvys elide, & wyl not Wynne, 

Rytfully fanne schal he Wynne 
Cits* is gret vengaume.” 

Dr. Furnivall is also editing the accounts of the ex¬ 
penses of the Aragonese Ambassadors during their visit 
to England in 1416, when they went on a pilgrimage 
from London to Canterbury and back in four days. 

All Dickens students will deplore the death, last 
Saturday, of Mr. F. G. Kitton, who, it may be said, 
knew all that is known of Dickens and his work. Mr. 
Kitton was born at Norwich on May 5, 1856, and at first 
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devoted himself to drawing and engraving on wood. Of 
his many Dickens' books I may note the “ Life, 
Writings and Personality of Charles Dickens,” 
“ Dickens and His Illustrators ” and “ The Minor 
Writings of Charles Dickens.” At the time of his 
death he was working on “ The Autograph Edition ” of 
Dickens’ works, published by Mr. Sproul in New 
York and Messrs. Chapman & Hall in this 
country; and, in conjunction with Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann, on an edition of Thackeray, also to 
be issued by Mr. Sproul. No more kind or 
accomplished bookman than Mr. Kitton ever 
lived. 

Messrs. Constable have many works of 
goodly promise in their autumn list, notably 
“ The King in Exile ” (Charles II.) by Miss Eva 
Scott, “ Rabelais and other Essays ” by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, the “ Letters of William 
Stubbs,” edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, and 
“ A Harvest of Chaff ” by. Mr. Owen Seaman. 


attraction. Out of close upon fifty issues of “ Don 
Quixote ” during the past century, twenty-five of them 
gave the text of Jervas; yet Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has 
somewhat inexplicably said “ it fails rather in vivacity 
and ease, and has accordingly been forgotten.” 

There should certainly be room for the new cheap 


Bibliographical 


N ext January it is supposed that it will 
be just three centuries since the first 
publication of “ Don Quixote,” and 
there are not wanting signs that in 
England the anniversary is to be duly celebrated. 

This date may be a little late, for it looks as 
if the bold bad method of publishing books 
towards the close of one year with the date of the next 
was an old one. There is a certificate of errata for the 
earliest edition (1605) of “Don Quixote,” and the certi¬ 
ficate is dated December 1, 1604. One form of celebra¬ 
tion, it may confidently be assumed, will be the issue of 
fresh editions of one or other of the English versions of 
Cervantes’ masterpiece, and in view of that fact it may 
not be uninteresting to note the regularity with which 
new editions of the great story are put forth. The 
seventeenth century saw translations by Thomas Shelton 
(1612-1620) and John Philips (1687), and one arranged 
by Motteux (1700); the eighteenth century saw three 
further renderings made by Charles Jervas—or Jarvis— 
(1742), Smollett (1755), and G. Kelley (1769); while in 
the nineteenth century there were four new versions, by 
Mary Smirke (1818), Alexander J. Duffield (1881), John 
Ormsby (1885), and Mr. II. E. Watts (1888, revised 
1895). Besides these there are a few unacknowledged 
translations, probably based upon the earlier ones. 
Within the past ten years we have had about the same 
number of new editions of “ Don Quixote ”: Shelton’s 
version thrice (including the “ Tudor Translations 
Series ”) (1896), and “ Macmillan’s Library of Classics ” 
(1900); Motteux’s translation once (1902), Watts’ once 
(1895), Jervas’ once (1897), and Ormsby’s once (1901) 
in a handy edition of Cervantes’ works, which yet lags 
short of completion. Jervas’ translation has been de¬ 
scribed as faithful but undistinguished ; yet there is no 
doubt about its being the version for long most 
commonly used in England, though, perhaps, it owes 
that honour in some measure to its being the text 
chosen for illustration by both Tony Johannot and 
Gustave Dore. To a reader who first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Knight and Sancho as drawn by Johannot, 
though the blocks were badly printed on poor paper 
and the accompanying text somewhat overcrowded, 
there is no other version that can have quite the same 



COURT OF MYRTLES, OR THE FISH-POND FORMED BY YUSUF I. 

[IlluetraHon from “ The Alhambra ” (Philip <1- Son)] 

edition of Whyte-Melville’s works which is announced. 
He was “ a born story-teller,” as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
puts it, and a number of his novels—“ Digby Grand,” 
“ Tilbury Nogo,” “ Kate Coventry,” for example—have 
long enjoyed popularity. Whyte-Melville’s books were 
first published from 1853 to 1879, yet there has only, 
so far as I am aware, been one collection of his works, 
and that is the handsome illustrated library edition in 
twenty-four volumes, edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell 
(1898-1902). The new edition is to be in twenty-five 
volumes. 

The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester to Canter¬ 
bury must have stimulated the imagination of many 
wayfarers, and now we are promised a new book on 
the theme, “ The Old Road,” from Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
We have already “ The Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) (1893, 
new edition 1901). 

With the frequent additions which are being made 
to the many excellent series of reprints of classics, it 
would be a useful thing for readers generally if there 
could be put before them from time to time a complete 
list of the works already obtainable in current series. 
The matter has been impressed upon me lately by the 
difficulty which a friend had in buying a little-known 
book in one of the most popular series of reprints. He 
asked for it at a bookseller’s shop and was told that the 
work was not to be had, and it was only upon his insist¬ 
ing that he knew that it was already published that 
the bookseller said he could get it to order. The 
appendix to the annual English Catalogue gives such 
books as have been added to the various series during 
the year, but something more is required. It is perhaps 
too much to expect that the publishers should combine 
to publish a joint list, but a list of the kind might 
usefully form part of such a work of reference as “ The 
Literary Year-Book.” Walter Jerrold. 
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Reviews 


Lord Curzon’s India 

Speeches on India. By Lord Curzon. (Murray. 6d. 

net.) 

Lord Curzon has spoken, in the course of a speech on 
India, of the “ Englishman’s familiar indifference to the 
great things that he is doing on the face of the earth, 
and his fussy agitation about the small.” 

This indifference would be cured if all our adminis¬ 
trators were great, and if each would take the trouble to 
explain the nature of his work. But there is a vulgar 
idea—quite modern and characteristic of a period which 
will- be famous hereafter for its sham sentiment—there 
is a vulgar idea among the second-rate in this country 
that a man should never speak of the matter, or the 
matters, which he best understands. The present Vice¬ 
roy of India is under no painful necessity to follow a 
custom invented by the incompetent, in a solitary flash 
of genius, for their own preservation. He is able to 
speak out on his own subject, and all citizens of the 
world can judge for themselves, from the facts which he 
presents with such force, simplicity and eloquence, 
whether India be our greatest, or our most perilous, 
charge. Perhaps it is both—if we take the word 
“ perilous ” in the sense that the more precious the pos¬ 
session, the more virtue is required in its defence. 

What is the basis of British rule in India ? This is 
Lord Curzon’s reply: 

“ It is not military force, it is not civil authority, it 
is not prestige, though all these are part of it. If our 
rule is to last in India it must rest on a more solid basis. 
It must depend on the eternal moralities of righteousness 
and justice. . . . On the one side you have pride of race, 
the duty of self-protection, the consciousness of power; 
on the other you have struggling sentiments and stifled 
aspirations. ... I am as strong a believer as any man 
in the prestige of my countrymen. But that prestige 
does not require artificial supports ; it rests upon conduct 
and conduct alone.” 

Here we have the essence of the Curzon policy—asserted 
in public and carried out in action—without fear; often 
under ignorant, or prejudiced, or malignant, or capri¬ 
cious criticism; often against time, obstacles, popular 
notions, fixed Bumbleism, explosive militarism and paro¬ 
chial politics. 

“ India,” says the Viceroy, “ ought never to be fought 
about on British hustings, and never introduced as a 
plank into a party programme in this country. . . .” 

Again: 

“ Party has nothing whatever to do with India, and 
ought never to have anything to do with it. India 
stands outside of party. . . . What to one man appears 
to be a splendid and beneficent conception strikes 
another, some others at any rate, as a contemptible form 
of greed. ... I must remain an idealist in respect of 
the Empire. But as regards India let there be no 
dispute.” 

Lord Curzon must be fully aware that he is, in no 
entreaty, more platonically idealistic than when he begs 
all his contemporaries to be of one opinion, at least on 
the subject of India. He has himself added immea¬ 
surably to the excitement of discussing that vast empire. 
He must not hope to see men quiescent under his many 
reforms and projects. His masterly brief exposition of 
the case against Tibet has been ignored by those whose 
business it is to wonder how any English statesman. 


when he is not dealing with brewers, can ever be in the 
right. 

'• I was sent to India, amongst other objects, to guard 
the frontier of India, and I have done it. I was not 
sent there to let a hostile danger and menace grow up 
just beyond our gates, and I have done my best to 
prevent it. ... No one regrets more than myself the 
fighting with innocent people or the slaughter of ill¬ 
armed but courageous men. I should have liked to 
carry the matter through without firing a shot. . . . 
Months were spent in the sincere but futile effort to 
avoid a conflict. . . . But it is not vacillation that pro¬ 
duces respect, and the longer you hesitate and palter, 
the severer is the reckoning you have to pay.” 

Here we have the idealism in the only form worth daily 
consideration. The just man tries the philosophic 
method of suave argument with his opponent: if the 
opponent does not play that particular game, the just 
man, in justice to himself and to those whom he has to 
defend, must play the opponent’s game, which may be 
cruel, uncouth, unfair and savage. When the wolf 
descends on the fold the shepherd cannot commend him 
to the study of Christian ethics: he must not grow senti¬ 
mental about the she-wolf, who must be widowed, and 
the wolflings who must perish if the wolf be destroyed. 

" We could not acquiesce in a policy of unprovoked 
insults, endured with almost unexampled patience, at 
the hands of the Tibetan Government ever since they, 
and not we, assumed the aggressive, and first invaded 
British territory eighteen years ago. . . . Still less could 
we acquiesce in this treatment at the very time when 
the young and perverse ruler of Tibet, while refusing to 
hold any communication with us, or even to receive 
letters from the representative of the British Sovereign, 
was conducting communications with another Great 
Power, situated not at his doors, but at a great distance 
away, and was courting its protection.” 

Could one ask for anything plainer 1 The volume, a 
small one containing fifty-one pages, is published at the 
price of six penny newspapers. Lord Curzon has spent 
nothing less than his life up to the present time in 
mastering his subject and arriving at his decisions. Any 
reader who gave an hour to the four speeches which 
form the subject of this review would feel as men do, 
who, in the midst of a stale and futile conversation, 
suddenly hear a fresh voice uttering a thought from the 
heart. For, as a Latin poet has said, the pilot should 
discourse of the winds, the labourer of his oxen, and the 
warrior of his wounds. Discourse on any other principle 
is ridiculous, and, to quote Montaigne, “ vous ne faictes 
rien qui vaille.” 

Sidi Ben, Calvert. 

The Alhambra. By Albert F. Calvert. (Philip & Son. 

£2 2s. net.) 

The true verdict on the Alhambra has yet to be passed; 
and it is not certain that a fitting judgment can come 
from this generation, which, despite its self-esteem, will 
probably earn its own conviction in social history as 
more wanting in understanding of art—more super¬ 
ficial, more squalid in taste and imagination, more easily 
charmed with the vanities of degeneracy—than any age 
since the Trecento. Leaving aside the raptures of the 
dilettante, which are among the bitter legacies of the 
curse of Whistlerism (using the term cognominally to 
signify the Shallow-Art movement in England, in its 
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highest, cleverest, and most pernicious form), what are 
the vital and valuable features in the art of the Al¬ 
hambra ? 

On this point opinions show embarrassing divergency. 
No one will question that Chateaubriand was a man of 
taste: yet for him the Alhambra was a subject to be 
dismissed with contemptuous brevity. Mr. Calvert, also, 
has seen the building—he has not, like Theophile 
Gautier, slept a night in the Courtyard of Lions, but he 
has been photographed in Mussulman garb in the 
Generalife—and the most alluring adjectives form 
naturally under his pen. His emotion is perhaps a little 
deliberate, a little forced; but the ecstasy is patent. 

We shall be content to take our stand between 
Chateaubriand and Calvert, and accept the Alhambra 
as an admixture of the crudest with the most intricate 
and appealing, architectural forms. Without, all is 
heavy, flat, ungainly: no aspiring minarets or finely- 
formed roofs flash the sunlight in the eyes of the ap¬ 
proaching traveller: everywhere the squat storeys crouch 
along the ground like the adobe walls of Mexico. But, 
the Gate of Justice passed, the interior of this un¬ 
promising caravanserai proves to be almost intolerably 
beautiful. It is too beautiful. No human being has 
the right to live amid such surroundings, or the strength 
to resist their insidious influence; and the contrast be¬ 
tween the within and the without is so extreme as to 
reach the verge of hypocrisy. Walls covered with in¬ 
volved and strangely exalting decoration; alcoves and 
balconies so designed as to give the external sunshine a 
quality before unknown; arches, fountains, patios and 
colonnades; and, above all, vista upon vista of incom¬ 
parable charm—these are the delights of the Alhambra, 
and it is but simple truth to say that no words can 
do them justice. They suflfice to prove that the Moors 
possessed the most wonderful decorative sense in the 
world. Even to look upon the marvellous arabesques 
and to trace their course; even to endeavour to admire 
their beauty enough is to enter upon a path which will 
bring the sensitive intelligence trembling to the brink of 
tears. Who, then, will venture to describe them ? 

Wisely waiving the attempt, the author claims our 
regard rather for his pictures than for the accompanying 
text. For these, comprising eighty coloured plates and 
some two hundred process-etchings after Owen Jones, 
Jules Goury, John F. Lewis, and other illustrators of 
previous works bearing on the Alhambra, together with 
numerous photographs of his own, Mr. Calvert must be 
awarded hearty, though not unqualified, praise. Some 
of the photographs are too small, or too indistinct; 
some only palely reproduce old engravings. The 
coloured plates are all excellent, and alone are worth 
the price of the volume to decorative artists and crafts¬ 
men, cover-designers, house-decorators, wall-paper 
manufacturers, fretwork pattern-makers, leather-em¬ 
bossers and even lace-designers. 

It is a pity that the author—who will not resent the 
criticism that he cannot yet be accounted a man of letters 
— has refrained from calling in the services of some 
expert friend to advise in the production of this preten¬ 
tious book. Despite the money which has obviously been 
expended, it yet falls short of professional excellence. 
Mr. Calvert’s knowledge of his subject is faulty. Ere 
is not spelt ’ ere ; Syllabes is not syllables ; Dozy was a 
Dutch, not a German orientalist; “ Cuesta del Rey 
Chico ” does not mean “ Lesser King Hill,” but “ King 
Chico’s Hill.” And it is wrong to suppose that there 
is not a really good illustrated history of the Alhambra 
in existence. Joseph Pennell’s edition of Irving’s 
work, containing some three hundred drawings, is 


apparently unknown to Mr. Calvert. Finally, paper, 
typography and binding are just not right. But what 
recks the King of Spain of these defects? He will 
write a letter of thanks for the D.D.D.; the author will 
receive a Spanish decoration; and all the world will be 
satisfied. 

W. Lawler-Wilson. 

Sermons in Stones 

The Cathedrals of Northern France. By Francis 
Miltoun. With eighty illustrations, plans and dia¬ 
grams by Blanche McManus. (Laurie. 6s. net.) 

Not until “ the oldest colours have faded and the 
youngest critic has died ” will there be an end to the con- 



NOTRE DAME DE NOYON 

[IUu*tration from “ The Cathedral x of Northern France ” (Laurie)] 


troversy how it came about that architecturally France 
is, roughly speaking, divided into two parts—the Gothic 
and the Byzantine. There is no doubt about the fact 
that, if you draw a rough line from the mouth of the 
Loire to the Swiss Lakes, you will find, of course with 
certain overlappings and exceptions, to the north the 
Pointed styles and to the south the Romanesque. The 
reason is one of the great Why’s. 

Mr. Miltoun has been well advised in “ The Cathe¬ 
drals of Northern France,” replete with carefully drawn 
and sometimes inspiring illustrations by Miss Blanche 
McManus and a plentiful supply of useful plans and 
diagrams, to avoid such controversial subjects and con¬ 
fine himself to facts and realities. If he had also 
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confined himself to terse and forcible English in place of 
long and involved sentences which exhaust and confuse 
the brain, had avoided locutions of the “ anent,” l ' inu¬ 
tile ” and “ perchance ” variety, and had eliminated not 
always correctly spelt Frenchisms, such as " sans doubt,” 
we should have been better content. But, even with 
these drawbacks, the book has real value, and should be 
carried in the knapsack of the tourist along with his 
good old but not quite adequate Baedeker. 

The cathedrals of the world are amongst the greatest, 
most enduring and most impressive sermons that the 
world has had preached to it. Or perhaps Mr. Miltoun 
puts it better when he says “ A great cathedral preaches 

day and night.and like all good preachers sets 

you preaching to yourself—and every man is his own 
doctor of divinity in the last resort.” But more than 
this, a great cathedral is in concrete form an act of 
praise, which, no less than the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, God demands from His creatures. 

This book helps to fill the gap between the necessary 
guide-book and the exhaustive architectural work of 
reference, which most people cannot afford to buy and 
no-one can carry in his pocket. It deals with no less 
than forty-nine cathedrals, from Notre Dame de Reims, 
the most celebrated and so far as it goes the most beau¬ 
tiful Gothic building in France, to the splendid churches 
of Bourges and Autun, which are practically as unknown 
to the personally conducted traveller (we will not say 
with the author the “ tourist pur sang ”) of to-day as is 
the Forbidden City of Tibet. Tours, Orleans, Chartres, 
most people know, but how many have visited—to name 
three out of two or three dozen, Nantes, Langres or 
Nevers—Nantes whose cathedral of St. Pierre contains 
one of the finest of all Renaissance monuments, Langres 
whose St. Mames, contaminated as it is by its two over¬ 
powering Greco-Roman towers, yet possesses in its 
canons’ cloister one of the masterpieces of the best Gothic 
period, and “ the gay little city of Nevers ” whose 
wealth in architectural monuments would make the re¬ 
putation of a town four times its size 1 

Such books as this will more than justify their exist¬ 
ence if they induce the public to go a little off the 
beaten track and learn how widespread was the religious 
enthusiasm which raised these splendid temples which 
have tuis, as Ruskin says, “ of distinct and indisputable 
glory—that their mighty walls were never raised, and 
never shall be, but by men who love and aid each other 
in their weakness.” Carlyle may growl about “ the 
great blue dome that hangs over all being better than 
the Cologne one,” but it is true—and this is said with 
all reverence—that to many persons the work of the 
great man is more uplifting than the work of the great 
God. It is one solid step towards the high heaven which 
is so very far off and cannot be scaled at one bound. 
This is a great truism, but too large a matter to be 
laboured here. Mr. Miltoun and Miss McManus might 
do worse than collaborate in a companion volume on 
“ The Cathedrals of Southern France.” 

G. S. Lavard. 

A. C. S. 

A Channel Passage, and Other Poems. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus. 7s.) 

A new volume from the one living poet who survives 
to us out of the great Victorian choir which began with 
Browning and Tennyson ; the one survivor, too, of the 
poetic movement' which centred in Rossetti, and (with 
Rossetti himself) its greatest figure: this must always 
be an event of more than common interest. For the 


sake of the sumptuous music he has long since given us 
w'e must needs listen with hushed attention when Mr. 
Swinburne again breaks silence. This new book is of 
very respectable size, and contains very various lyrics in 
many of Mr. Swinburne’s well-known modes. There 
are sea rhapsodies and Nature rhapsodies, political 
poems and child poems, rondels and sonnets and pro¬ 
logues; there is a dedication, characteristically, at the 
end instead of the beginning. One prominent feature 
of the younger and typical Swinburne is absent: we hear 
no more the voice of passion; the roses and raptures of 
love are with the snows of yester-year. Nor yet do 
classical themes engage him now as once they did: he 
confines himself almost exclusively, indeed, to themes 
which are the direct suggestion of actuality. Even his 
sea rhapsodies are labelled with a place. The poems, 
one might say, are more purely personal and less motived 
by the sheer desire of artistic beauty. 

It is in the rhapsodies already mentioned, especially 
those on sea or lake, that we find most of the Swinburne 
we knew of old. Here we meet again the pulse, the 
rush, the abandonment, the long, leaping line, the lavish 
profusion of cunning vocabulary. .Here, too, there is 
much of the old ardour, something of the old beauty. 

A Channel Passage,” for instance, is amazing work, 
with Mr. Swinburne’s stamp throughout. But yet we 
seem to feel a difference. He has given us such lyrics 
of oceanic storm before; one remembers “ Les Cas- 
quettes.” And we prefer that older work. “ Rhapso¬ 
dies ” we have called these poems; and it is the only 
word. In Mr. Swinburne’s handling of such themes 
there has always been something rhapsodic—an unre¬ 
straint, a vehement overflowing of all bounds, an un¬ 
leashed fury of words, a piling-up of phrase and epithet, 
an endeavour to get by accumulation of sound, diction 
and imagery an effect wild, wasteful and multitudinous 
as Nature’s own. But in this poem the effect seems 
overpiled, the excess excessive, the redundance strained 
till impressiveness is lost through incessant threshing on 
the wearied nerves. There is, indeed, more than a 
suggestion of effort, of the poet lashing himself into 
the desired tempest of emotion. The imagery, too, is no 
longer always so fresh or various as it used to be: some¬ 
times the splendour is somewhat factitious, while there 
ia no little repetition of what grows to seem stock- 
imagery. Nevertheless, this and its brethren are the 
most satisfying poems in the book, despite a tendency 
to rhetoric; and the metre has all the music and accom¬ 
plishment of old. 

That metric faculty and variety are what never desert 
Mr. Swinburne throughout the book. He keeps it in the 
political poems, where, to our mind, rhetoric and invec¬ 
tive, reinless and redundant, quite usurp the place of 
poetry. It is singular to see the vehement republican 
appearing as a no less vehement Unionist, with measure¬ 
less vituperation of Mr. Gladstone. But is there any 
poetic strength, or even rhetorical strength, in saying 
that Dante, “ down the deepest and the loathliest ways 
of hell,” saw not “ depths whose fiends could match 
the Muscovite ” ? The patriotic poems, again, are rhe¬ 
toric—not, we think, of Mr. Swinburne’s best. Nor, 
save in some poems on children, touched with his lighter 
grace, do the miscellaneous pieces appear to us to reach 
his true quality. On the whole, despite those still 
striking echoes of the old impetuous lyric music, this 
is a volume which will send the reader back to the 
splendid poetry which Mr. Swinburne has written. We 
can find in it nothing, for instance, equal to the beautiful 
“ Nympholept ” of his last miscellaneous volume. 

Francis Thompson. 
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58laekie’s Snglisd Wexts 

Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 

This new Series is especially useful in light of the Board of 

Education’s new Syllabus (English). 


Messrs. BLACKIK & SON have commenced to issue, under the above title, a new series of English texts for School use. The 
series will include specimens of all the acknowledged masters of English, each number being complete in itself, of a convenient size, 
well printed in clear type on good paper, and issued at a low price. 

Each book will have a brief introduction, but no notes. The books will be reprinted complete, wherever that is possible. The follow¬ 
ing are the First Volumes:— 

JUST PUBLISHED. Daintily Produced. Price 8 d. 


DEFOE’S JOURNAL of the PLAGUE YEAR. 

Cloth, 8 d. [Beady. 

IRVING’S COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS. 

Cloth, 8 d. [Beady. 

HAWKINS’ VOYAGES. Cloth, 8 d. [Beady. 


DICKENS—CHRISTMAS CAROL. Cloth, 8 d. 

[Ready. 

TALES FROM BOCCACCIO. 

ESSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. 

ERASMUS’ PRAISE OF FOLLY. 


Other Volume* trill be announced in due cour/e. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


BLACKIE’S SMALLER ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. Price 3d. 

Comprising the leading English Poets from Old Ballads to 
Tennyson and Browning. 

Particular! on application. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Comprising works of the principal English Authors from 
Chaucer to Carlyle. Edited for examination purposes. Prices 
Is., It. 6 d„ 21. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


JOHNSTON’S 

DIAGRAMS ON 
HYGIENE 

Illustrating a Course of popular Health Lectures. 

By R. J. COLLIE, M.D., 

Medical Superintendent of the Evening Continuation Classes of the 
London School Board, and Assistant Medical Officer to the Board. 

Comprising: Part I. (1) House Drainage. (2) General Drainage. (3) Ventilation, 
Various Methods. (4) Ventilation, Tobin's Tubes, 4c. (5) Effects of Tight 

Lacing, 4c. (6) Venue de Milo and fashion Plate. Past II. (7) Alcohol In 

Beverages; Heat Combustion. (8) The Skin. (9) The Teeth. (10) Water,-Filtered 
and CnSltered; Tubercle Bacillus, 4c. (11) Filters. (12) Small-Pox Statistics. 

The Diagrams an 38 by 45 inches, boldly printed, mounted on cloth, rollers, 
and varnished, price 8 /- each. Also made np In Two Parte, six In each, In orna¬ 
mental coven, each sheet mounted on cloth, fastened to one top roller, with sus¬ 
penders, and weighted at the bottom with metal to prevent curling up, price 381/- 
each part. When rolled np the whole Series occupies a space of only 35 by 12 
Inches. 

A Handbook given Free with each Set. 

Proipeotvi with reduced Specimen Diagram on Application. 


Complete Catalogue of) Wall Illustrations, Globes, Ac., Atlases, Kape,| 
Post ad Fraa on Application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 

Geographers, Engravers, Educational and General: Publishers, 
Edina Works, Easter Rd., and 20 South Saint Andrew Street, 
EDINBURGH ; 7 Patemobter Square, LONDON, E.C. 


JAMES FINCH 

LITERARY AGENT 

Effingham House, i Arundel Street, 
Strand, London. 

Mr. Finch begs to announce that he is com¬ 
mencing business as a Literary Agent, and is 
prepared to receive Manuscripts from Authors 
and to undertake negotiations in regard to pub¬ 
lication. 

Mr. Finch has had over 21 years’ practical 
experience of the Publishing Trade, and being 
well known and having personal connections with 
all the leading publishers, is in an exceptional 
position to advise, and to negotiate literary 
property of every description. 

Address—EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 1 Arundel St., 
Strand, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., THE OXFORD AND 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, 

LONDON MATRICULATION, AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS., 1905. 


LATIN. 


Macmillan's Latin Court*, First Part. A. M. Cook .. 3 

- Second Part. A. M. Oook and W. B. P. Pastin' .4 

- Third Part. W. B. P. Paxtis . .3 

KBY, 4i. 64. net. 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. A. U. Oook .. 1 

KBY, 4,. 64. net. 

—— Second Part. A. M. Oook and W. E. F. Pastis .2 

KBY, 4f. 64. net. 

Nall’s Elomontary Latin-Engiiah Dictionary ..3 

Alford’s Latin Paaaagos for Translation .3 

Welch and DufRsId’s Exorelses in Unsssn Translation 

in Latin.1 

Rusaoli’s Latin Elegiacs and Prosody Rhymes for 

Beginners .1 

Postgato’s Sermo Latinus. A Short Guide to Latin Prose Compo¬ 
sition. New Impression, Revised .2 

KBY to Selected Passages. New Impression, Revised, 4s. 64. net. 
Caesar’s Molvstlan War. W. Welch andO.G. Buffield .. 1 

O assar’s Gallic War. J. Bond and A. S. Walpole .4 

-Gallic War. BOOK L A. S. Walpolk.1 

- BOOKS II. and IIL W. G. Rutherford .. .. 1 

■ ■ -BOOK IV. C. Bryans .1 

-BOOK V. 0. COLBECK .1 

Cicero’s Pro Mursna. J. H Fhkksk .2 

Horace’s Odes. BOOKS I. and III. T. E. Page .. each Is. 64. and 2 

Juvonai’s Thirtoon Satires. E.G. Hardy.5 

Livy. BOOK V. M. Alford.1 

Tacitus’ Agricoia and Germania. A. J. Church and W. J. 

Brodribb.3 

Or Separately, 2s. each. 

Lucretius. BOOKS I—III. J. H. Warburtox Lee.3 

Virgil’s Bucolics. ECLOGUES. T. E. Page .1 

•- Georgies. BOOK III. T. E. Page.1 

-Georgies. BOOK IV. T. B. Page.1 

-- JBneid. BOOK II. T. E. Page .1 

-Mneid. BOOK III. T. B. Page .1 


GREEK. 

Macmillan’s Creek Course.—First Qrosk Grammar. 

W. G. Rutherford. 3a 6 d. Or Part I. Accidence, 2s.: Part II. 
Syntax. 2s.— Easy Exercises in Creek Accidence. 
H. G. Underhill. 2s.— Second Crook Exorcise Book. 
W. A. Heard. 2s. 64. KEY,5>. set.— Exarcleos on the Qreok 
Syntax. G. H. Nall. 2s 84. -Greek Prose Compo¬ 
sition. 8. 0. Andrew. 3s. 64. KBY, 5s. net. 


Maomlllan'a Crook Reader. F. H. Colson.3 

Pitman’s Introduction to Crook Prose Composition .. 2 

KBY.5s.net. 

Peacock and Boll’s P sis sages for Crook Translation 

for Lower Forms.1 

Burrows and Waltors’ Plorllogium ,Tlronls Qraeeum. 

[7n the Preu. 

Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Vorelon. T. E. Page and 

A. 8. Waltole .2 

-The Crook Text. With Notes. T. E. Page .3 

Mschyius' Prometheus Vtnetus. H. M. Stephenson .. 1 

- Prometheus Vinctus. E. B. Sykes and St. J. B. Wynne 

Willson ,.2 

-Seven Against Thebes. A. W. Verball and M. A. 

Bayfield.2 

Osmosthono's First Philippic. T.Gwatkix.2 

- Philippic I. and Otynthiace l.-lll. J.E-Sandys .. 5 

- Peace, the chereonesua, and the Second and 

Third Philippics. J. E. Sandys .5 

Euripides’ Alcaotlo. M. A. Bayfield .1 

-Aicestis. M. L Earle.3 

- Ion. M. A. Bayfield .2 

- Hecuba. J. Bond and A. S. Walpole .1 

- Modoa. M. A. Bayfield .1 

— - - \ t YY. Veer all 2 

Homer's Iliad. BOOKS I.-IX.,’ XI n and XVI.-XXIV. * J. h! Pratt 

and W. Leaf .5 

-BOOK XXIV. W. Leaf and M. A. BaykiELD.1 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. BOOK L A. S. Walpole.1 

- BOOK I. B. A. Wells .1 

- BOOK II. A. S. Walpole.1 

- BOOK IV. E. D. Stone.1 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

M*rim6e*s Colomba. G. E Fasnacht .2 

Mollero’s L«s Famine's Savantas. G. E. Fasnacht .. 1 

- L’Avars. L. M. M .riarty .1 

Poir6’s French Course. First Year, la. Second Year, 1. 6d. 

Perry and Rsum’s New Direct Method of Teaching: 

French. Parti. [.Yearly rradp. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. G. E. Fasnacht. 
First Year 1*.; Supplementary Exercise* to Firat Year, 1*. Second 
Year, 2*. Third Year. 2a. 6d KEYS, 4 s. <n 1. net each Year. 
8i«pmann’s Primary French Course. First Part .. 2 

[ tnrt II. Shortly. 

- Primary Proneh Course. First Term .1 

Qootha’s Iphiganlo suf Tauris. H. B. Cotter ill.3 

-lphig:enlo auf Tauris. 0. A. Euqeht.3 

HaufTs das Wirtshaus Im Spossart. G. E. Fasnacht .. 3 

- Die Karavano. H. Haobe.3 

Schiller's Wilhelm Toil. G. E. Passacht .2 

-Wilhelm Toil. W. H. Carrutk . .. 6 

Qoobel’s Hermann dsr Chtruskor. J. Esher.2 

Siopmann’s Qorman Primer .3 

Kt£Y.3«. 6 a. net. 

Macmillan’s Qsrman Course. G. B. Fasnacht. First Year 1 
KEY, 4a. 6U. Let, 
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ENOLISH LANQUAQE, HISTORY, AND 
QEOQRAPHY. 


«. d. 

Brooks’s English Literature . ,. 1 0 

Owynn’s Masters of Engllsh^Literature .36 

Salntsbury’s Short History of English Literature ..8 6 
Household's Parts of Speech and tholr (loos ..16 

Nes field's Manual of English Grammar and Composi¬ 
tion! ..|1 . 2 d 

_ KEY, 2i. 64. net. 

-English Grammar, Past and Prsssnt. Specially 

adapted to the requlrements;of Candidates for Matriculation J .. .. 4 6 

KEY, 2i. 64. net. 

-Outline of English Grammar .16 

KBY. 2i. 64. net. 

-Oral Exorelses in English Composition ..16 

-Junior Oourso of English Composition ..16 

-Senior Course df English Composition ..3 6 

KEY, sewed, la net 

Jacob’s Indoxing and Proolo Writing .2 6 

Bradley’s Making of English.4 6 

Boooloy’o Llfo of Queen Ellxabeth.2 6 

Burke's Thoughts on tho Oauoe of the Present Dis¬ 
contents. F. G. Sklby.2 6 

Chaucer’s Prologuo. A. W. Pollard .2 6 

- Prologuo, The Knight’s Tale. M.H. Liddell .. ..3 6 

- Prologue, Tho Knight's Talo, So, A. Ingraham net 1 0 

-Squiro’o Talo. A. W. Pollard .16 

Georgs and Sldgwiek’o Pooms of England.2 6 

Macaulay’s Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

K.F. Winch.2 6 

-Llfo of Pitt. R. F. Winch. [In the preu. 

Milton’s Samson Agonlstes. H. M. Pkrcival .2 0 

Scott’s Lay of tho Last Minstrel. G. H. Stuart and B. H. 
Elliott, 2s, Cantos I. to IIL, la 34.; sewed. Is. 

- Lay of tho Last Mlnstrol and tho Lady of tho 

Lake. Edited by F. T. Palo rave.10 

- Ivanhoo. Witli Notes. [In the preu. 2 6 

Shakespoaro’s As You Like It. K. Brighton .19 

-Julius Caesar. K. Brighton. With Appendix .. .. .. 1 9 

- Maeboth. K. Brighton .19 

Ransoms’s Short Studios of 8hakoopoare’o Plots— 

Maebeth. Sewed.0 9 

8hahsspears’s Merchant of Vonloe. K. Brighton ..19 

-Twelfth Night. K. Brighton .19 

-King Lear. K. Brighton .19 

Ranaomfs Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots— 

King Lear. Sewed.0 9 

Tennyson’s Princess. P. M. Wallace.3 6 

Buckley’s History of England for Beginners .. 3 6 

Croon’s Short History of tho English People .. 8 6 

Green and Tate's Analysis of English History ..3 6 

Thompson’s History of England .2 6 

Tout’s Short Analysis of English History .10 

Boaworth's Short Geography of tho World.16 

Mill’s Class-Book of General Geography .3 6 

Golklo’s Geography of tho British Isles.10 

Sima’s Geography of Europe.2 0 

Tarr and Modurray's Home Geography and the 

Earth ae a Whole, book II.4 6 


SCIENCE. 

Perkin and Loan’s Introduction to Chemistry and 

Physics. In 2 Vole.eaoh 2 0 

Gregory and Simmons’ Experimental Science (Physio- 

gkaphy. Section L) .2 6 

-Elementary Physios and Chemistry. In 3 Parts, each 1 6 

—-- Exsrclsos In Practical Physics. In 2 Parts .. each 2 0 

Simmons and Jones’ Elementary Qeneral Selenoe .. 3 6 

Gregory’s Elementary Practical Physics .2 6 

Rintoul'o Introduction to Practical Physios.26 

D. E. Jones’ Heat, Light, and Sound .2 6 

Robson's Practical Exercises In Heat.2 6 

Edoor’a Heat for Advanced Students ..4 6 

- Light for Students.6 0 

Clay’s Practieai Exorolooo In Light .2 6 

Munby'o Course of Simple gxporlmonto In Magnetism 

and Electricity.16 

Sanderson’s Electricity and Magnotlsm for Beginners 2 6 

Hadley’s Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners ..2 6 

- praotlcal Exorolooo in Magnetism & Electricity 2 6 

L. M. Janos' Introductory Chomlstry for Intermediate 

Schools.. ■ ■ • • .. .2 0 

Ramson's Elements of Chemistry .. • • •• .. f 

Parrish’s Chomlstry for Organised Schools of Selenoe 2 6 
Roecoe and Lunt'o Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 2 6 
Roscoe and Hardon’o Inorganic Chomlstry for 

Advanced Students.4 6 

Simmons’ Physiography for Beginnore .2 6 

Huxley and Gregory's Physiography.4 6 

watts’Gsology for Beginners.2 6 

Footer and Snore's Physiology for Beginners ..2 6 

Evans’ Botany for Beginners.2 6 

Davenport’s Introduction to Zoology.6 0 

Stanh-uoa’s Introduction to Nature Study.3 9 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


History 

An Introductory History of England. By C. R. L. 

Fletcher. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fletcher has not written this book for the class¬ 
room, but for all that we commend it to the notice of 
schoolmasters sick of the arid typical text-book, with its 
dates and its non-human treatment of a pre-eminently 
human theme. “ The great thing to do in preparing a 
lesson,” a teacher was once heard saying to a colleague, 
“ is to make a skeleton of the king.” The text-book 
makers go farther: they reduce tne whole past to a 
skeleton. This ideal is passing, and we are nearing the 
time when examination lists will no longer be regarded 
as the test of efficient teaching. 

Here is a book containing to a great extent the old 
history-stuff, but written with vivacity and intelligence. 
“ My own view,” writes the author, “ is that English 
history should be an inheritance of childhood; that its 
legends and its romance should grow into our thoughts 
from very early years, and should expand themselves 
with the expansion of our minds; that we should feel 
history and dream of it rather than learn it as a lesson.” 
This is not the author’s complete view, as one soon finds 
on turning from the preface to the book itself. Take 
his treatment, for instance, of Henry II.'s reign, and it 
is evident that his intention is to bring out the value 
to us of this king’s legislative reforms, adding that 
“it is these [reforms], and not his quarrel with the 
Church or his vast continental dominions, that make 
Henry’s reign one of such supreme importance.” 

Not only, then, is the pupil to feel history, he is also 
to think it, and gradually, as his knowledge grows, to 
substitute for the pseud-ideas of the past the real 
romance of orderly evolution. He is to go back in time 
until the complexities of modern institutions, laws, and 
social usages are seen to be elaborations of some quite 
simple principles. 

It is a pity the author did not make his concluding 
chapters more interesting by taking a leaf out of Pro¬ 
fessor Reich’s “ Atlas.” Had he done so his account of 
the Wars of the Roses would have sustained the interest 
of the rest of the book. It is difficult for Mr. Fletcher 
to be dull, but either because he regards these wars as 
too senseless for the historian to heed, or because he 
despises too much the help of mnemonic aids, it is 
■certain that the interest somehow droops a little. 

Kino Alfred to Edward I. Vol. I. By Beatrice A. 

Lees. (Black.) 

We hope no one way will ever come to be held as the 
proper way of teaching history. Unfortunately, because 
of the constricting power of examinations, school history 
has come to mean a certain selection of facts. Now a 
reaction is setting in, and the teacher is beginning to 
assert his right not only to make his own selection, but 
also to present to his class those aspects of the subject 
that most appeal to him. 

Beatrice Lees has adopted the biographical method— 
history in biography is the sub-title of this volume— 
.and her aim is to weave the life and works of repre¬ 


sentative men into the fabric of their age, or, more 
accurately, to indicate that an age or movement is 
merely the application or illustration of the thoughts of 
its master minds. The inarticulate crowd, the natural 
and artificial environment, and the inherited treasures 
of knowledge are felt to be on this view the stage on 
which the protagonists strut out their little day. 

Of course this method has its defects, because in his¬ 
tory the effects always contain elements not discernible 
in the causes, so that every age, like a complex chemical 
substance, is something more than an aggregation of the 
qualities of the separate elements composing it. 

The writer of this volume guards herself against this 
assumption, and refers to her types as representative of 
their age—an inconsistency from which there is no 
escape. For instance, Robert Grosseteste, Adam de 
Marisco, and Simon de Montfort are chosen as embody¬ 
ing that wonderful thirteenth century, the century in 
which, in every province of human activity, there was 
manifested a desire to remove the old landmarks. What 
created this new spirit falls beyond the reach of the 
school-historian; and the habit of regarding now the 
age as the creator of great men, and now great men 
as the creatures of their times, is only seemingly incon¬ 
sistent. 

We have here, then, not only history in biography, 
but biography in history, and we commend the book to 
teachers tired of sitting by the dry wells of the old 
school. 

A Junior History of England. By Charles and Mary 

Oman. (Arnold. 2s.) 

“ It is hoped that nothing essential has been omitted, 
though in the narrow space of 250 pages much com¬ 
pression must necessarily take place.” Clearly the 
authors’ idea of a junior history is a pride of a larger 
book, and presumably a still more junior book would be 
a pride of this, and would probably sum up the reign 
of Henry II. somewhat as follows: “ Henry reigned for 
thirty-five years; he quarrelled with the Church, con¬ 
quered Ireland, and died of a broken heart.” This is 
strange doctrine. Further on in the short but remark¬ 
able preface we read : “ The last three hundred years of 
the Annals of England have been dealt with at some¬ 
what greater length ... as being the part of the his¬ 
tory of his own country which the young student should 
first endeavour to master ” (italics ours). We are to 
believe, then, that the accomplished authors of this book 
really think that the beginner in history is more inter¬ 
ested in Disraeli and the Eastern question than in 
castles and knights and the crusaders, and that, further, 
this little book will help him to understand the history 
of England since the Reformation. 

Professor Oman has forgotten his school-days, and 
has no knowledge whatever of the way in which history 
should be taught, nor of the purposes for which it is 
taught. 

The “ Temple ” History Readers. By M. T. Yates. 

(Dent. Is. 9d.) 

This book is advertised as being “ profusely illustrated.” 
It is quite true that it is replete with—to carry on the 
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style of the advertiser—imaginative interpretations of 
well-known incidents. There is much spirit in the 
drawings, and the artists have been careful to avoid 
violating the historical sense. 

A First History of England. Part V., 1603-1689. 

By C. L. Thomson. (Horace Marshall.) 

“ For, to make history living to young pupils, it must 
necessarily be administered orally in the form of stories.” 
This book is intended to be used for purposes of revision. 
It is well written, and in a style that cannot fail to 
make it attractive to young pupils. It is not too com¬ 
pressed, and the author has not forgotten that the 
historical perspective of young students is very different 
from those more advanced. 

The book is not a precis of a larger work; it is con¬ 
structed thoughtfully and by an educationist for class 
purposes. 

The story is continually brightened by extracts from 
diaries, quotations from memoirs whenever an impres¬ 
sion is felt to be more valuable than merely a piece of 
information. In other words, the author has always 
remembered for whom she is writing, and has remem¬ 
bered too that there is a science of education, and that 
the essential thing in teaching lies in the presentation 
of a subject rather than in the information imparted. 

The Story of the East Country. By E. S. Symes. 
(Arnold. Is. 6d.) 

A sort of “ first guide-book ” to the Fen Country : it 
is illustrated, and the story is sufficiently interesting 
to make the book an excellent reader in schools situated 
near the places described. 

A Source-Book of Roman History. By Dana C. 
Munro. (Heath. 5s.) 

Source-book is a much more dignified title than “ Selec¬ 
tions from Roman Histories,” though the latter title is 
more faithfully descriptive. In addition to these selec¬ 
tions, each chapter contains an ample list of books to 
which the student is referred for further information. 
This list is drawn up very carefully, and to teachers 
wishing to furnish the school library must prove very 
useful. The references are to chapter and page, so that 
if one wishes to read what has been said on the “ Misrule 
of the Optimates,” no time is lost in searching through 
the volume indicated, as the relevant matter is instantly 
located. 

The illustrations, too, are representations from 
statuary and buildings, and are not artistic improvisa¬ 
tions, drawn to enliven the text. 

Such a book is invaluable to the student, and the 
teacher of Roman history cannot afford to ignore it. 
Some of the extracts are of great interest, and we cannot 
refrain from giving a quotation from a boy’s letter to 
his father. The passage is taken from a translation of 
the Oxyrhynchus papyri: 

“ Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It was a fine 
thing of you not to take me with you to the city! If 
you won’t take me with you to Alexandria, I won’t write 
you a letter nor speak to you nor say good-bye to you ; 
and if you go to Alexandria, I won’t take your hand nor 
ever greet you again. . . . Send me a lyre, I implore 
you. If you don’t I won't eat, I won’t drink; there 
now! ” 

The schoolboy is at heart the same in all ages and in 
all climes. 

History of Rome, 44 b.c.-138 a.d. By A. H. Allcroft 
and J. H. Haydon. (Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d.) 

As this volume is in the third edition and is enlarged 


(though in the absence of a preface we cannot tell where 
the new matter has been inserted) we may conclude that 
students reading for the London Arts degrees have found 
it helpful. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By Percy E. 

Newberry and John Garstang. (Constable. 3s. 6d. 

net.) 

The value of this history lies in its rejection of the 
traditions of historians unless their assertions are veri¬ 
fied by the evidence of the monuments. “ It has been,” 
write the authors, “ our aim to make no statement which 
does not rest upon the substantial basis of fact ”—a suffi¬ 
cient justification for this little work, and separating it 
from the numerous histories compiled from unverified 
data. This method, though it does not rule out differ¬ 
ences in interpretation, gives the reader a sense of 
security and the conviction that he is walking on sure 
foundations. 

The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. 

By Samuel B. Platner. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

The student will find it easy to rebuild Rome by the 
aid of this work, that must have cost the writer much 
labour and thought. The volume is well illustrated, 
and contains numerous maps and plans. The early 
chapters discuss sources of information, general topo¬ 
graphy, history and development, bridges, aqueducts, 
walls, gates, &c.; later chapters deal with the monu¬ 
ments, illustrations frequently showing both the ruin 
and the building as restored. 

With such a guide-book, and imagination vivid enough 
to re-people its streets, the student may know more of 
ancient Rome than the Romans themselves. 

A Primer of General History. Part I. By W. H. 

Salter. (Marshall. 2s. 6d.) 

It seemed at one time that geography was going to crush 
out history. Geography could point to exhibitions held 
in its honour, to innumerable societies having for their 
object its natural and higher development. But history 
could not permanently be refused its rights, for it is a 
“ human ” subject in a more intimate sense than geo¬ 
graphy ; and man cannot, however powerful the glamour 
of science or of the purely ratiocinative subjects, resist 
the imaginative pleasures of the stories our fathers have 
left us. History is about persons, and for that reason 
alone, no matter what our view may be of its function or 
of the way in which it ought to be taught, it will always 
have for many an absorbing interest. 

The new feature of this little book is its inclusion of 
a short account of the civilisation of Egypt and Babylon, 
continuing the story up to the sack of Rome in 410. As 
this is only part i., we shall be interested in part ii., 
because it must treat of centuries that are almost en¬ 
tirely unknown, not only to schoolboys, but even to most 
educated people. 

Very few of the illustrations are by modern artists— 
that is, they are real representations of monuments, 
sculptures, vases, <fcc. The rough maps at the end 
of the book are better than more detailed and finished 
ones. 


The Ancient World. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

As far as we know, Mr. Wilmot-Buxton is the first to 
recognise that the history of Egypt and Assyria is a pocr 
thing for school children unless it is supplemented bv 
illustrations and visits to the British Museum. Accord- 
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ingly, in this volume reference is constantly made to 
objects in the British Museum. Our regret is that the 
author has not carried out this idea more adequately. 
He has, however, shown the way, and we doubt not that 
before long we shall have a child’s guide to the museums, 
which will contain just so much history as is necessary 
to endow the objects with meaning. 

Defoe’s Journal of the Plague. 

Sir Richard Hawkins’s Voyage into the South Sea. 

Washington Irving’s Companions of Columbus. 

(Blackie. 8d. each.) 

These books will make excellent readers. They are 
clearly printed, and contain short introductions. The 
margins are rather skimpy. 

The Tutorial History of Greece. By W. J. Wood- 
house, M.A. (University Tutorial Press. 3s. 6d.) 

A short history, but adequate and accurate; an excel¬ 
lent introduction for students. The story is clearly told, 
giving a good picture of Greek history and civilisation. 
A book worthy of recommendation. 

Historical Geography of the British Empire. By 
Hereford B. George. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Although this book is not a school text-book, yet it is 
well that a review of it should find a place in the 
Education Supplement of The Academy, for every 
teacher of geography should be familiar with its argu¬ 
ment and method. English people like to imagine that 
their dominance in the world is due entirely to their 
racial characteristics; but Mr. George clearly exposes 
the defects of this assumption. Let race-theorists 
ponder this statement: 

“ It is easy to talk of the Renaissance kindling a thirst 
for knowledge, of the Reformation creating religious 
independence, of Englishmen sharing the blood of Norse 
rovers. And it is reasonable to infer that the Renais¬ 
sance helped to form Shakespeare and Bacon, that the 
Reformation was congenial to a people who already 
had some measure of political freedom. The problem 
still remains, why the heritage of Norse blood, hitherto 
inoperative, should suddenly have become active; why 
the new spirit which was working all over Europe should 
have taken this special form in England.” 

Not only in this passage but in numerous others does 
the writer drive home the fact that it is impossible to 
understand history in terms of history alone: the climate 
of a country, its food supply, physical features, the 
extent of its seaboard and its position in the world are 
elements of enormous significance in determining the 
future of a people. 

The teacher whose outlook is bounded by the ordinary 
text-book may learn, by reading no further than the 
first hundred pages, how necessary it is that geography 
should be read concurrently with history. Not other¬ 
wise can the economic teaching of history be appreciated. 
If this book serves only to induce a teacher here and 
there to re-read his history in the light of its teaching, 
Mr. George has not written in vain; but his volume 
has a higher function; it will be valued by many for the 
detailed application of its principles to the history of 
our Empire, even though they should find nothing fresh 
in its main thesis. 


Messrs. BELL'S 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 


Educational Catalogue post-free on application. 


NEW SCNOOL ARITHMETIC. By Charles 

Pendlebury, M.A. With or without Answers, 4i. 64.; or hi Two Parts, Zt. 64. 
each. 

The New School Arithmetic is to a great extent a new book, and not merely 
a revision of the preseot work. The original Arithmetic will also be kept in print, 
and will be revised and kept up to date with each new edition, as hitherto. 

NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 

Extracted from the above, with or without Answers, 3s.; or in Two Parts, 
without Answers, Is. 64. and 2s. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, 

M A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 4s. 64. Also in Parte. 

Part I.—To Quadratic Equations, 2s. 64., or with Answers, 3s. 

Part II.—To include Logarithms (4-flgure tables). Binomial Theorem, Ex¬ 
ponential and Logarithmic Series, Interest, Undetermined Coefficients, and Partial 
Fractions. With or without Answers, 2s. 64. 

The complete book and the parte will be published with and without Answers, 
and Teachers’ copies will also be leaned, with the Answers to each set of Examples 
printed opposite them. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Extracted from 

the above, with or without Answers, 3s.; or Part L separately, without Answers, 
Is. 64. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baker, 

M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. Complete Third Eiitlon, Ravised, 4s. 64. Also 
in Parts. Books 1.-111., Sixth Edition, Revised, 2s. 64. Books L-IV., Fourth 
Edition, 3s. 

Also published in the following forms 

Book 1., Is. Books I. and II„ Is. 64. Books II. and III., Is. 64. Books III. and 
IV., Is. 64. Books IL-IV., 2s. 64. Book IV., Is. Books IV. and V., 2s. Book V., 
Is. 64. Books 1V.-VII., 3s. Books V. and VI., 2s. 64. 

ANSWERS TO NUMERICAL AND MENSURATION EXAMPLES, 64. 
COMPLETE KEY, 6s. net. 

This book has been adopted in upwards of 600 of the largest Schools and 
Collegia in Great Britain, and is widely uaad throughout the Colonies. 

ELEMENTARY GRAPHS. By W. M. Baker, 

M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 64. net. 

*• An admirable little introduction to the subject,”— Educational Nevt. 

NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By 

W. G. Borchardt, M.A, and the Rev. A. D. Pkrrott, M.A. 4s 64. Also in 
Two Parts, 2s. 64. each. 

• The authors hope that this book will supply the Deed felt for a trigonometry 
based on four-figure Logarithm Tables, the authorities responsible for the various 
Cambridge Examinations, Army Bntranoe Examinations, &c., now dispensing with 
seven-figure logarithms. The book lays stress on the more practical parts of the 
subject. Squared paper is freely made use of, and 600 Miscellaneous Examples are 
provided. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. 0. Tucket, 

M.A. Fourth Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. 

EXAMPLES IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND 

MENSURATION. By J. W. Marshall, M.A., and C. O. Tuckey, M.A. With 
or without Answers, Is 64. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 

By Alfred Lodge, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s 
HilL With aa Introduction by Sir Oi.tVKR Lodge, D.8c„ F.RA, LL.D., Prin 
cipal of the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 4*. 64. 

THE ELEMENTS OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

Including Kinetics, Statics, and Hydrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, M.A. Third 
Edition. 4«. 64. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 

Besant, Sc.D., F.RJ3. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 44. 64. Key, &i. net. 

A TREATISE ON HYDROMECNANICS. Part I. 

Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant, Sc.D„ F.R.S., Fellow and late Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and A. 8. Ramsey, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 6*. 


London: 

GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St, W.C. 
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English 

English Poetry for the Young. Parts I. and II. 

Selected by W. H. Woodward. (Cambridge Press. 

2s. each volume.) 

A very good selection. Many poems frequently found 
in Chrysomela for schools are rightly excised as being 
destitute of beauty or without inspiration. Some in the 
present collection might well have been omitted, as, for 
example, “ The Pet Lamb,” “ Bishop Hatto,” “ The 
Field of Hastings ”—an uninspired and tiresome poem, 
pages 87-90, part ii., and room made for a few lyrics 
from the Bible. The two selections might, too, have been 
considerably lightened by more selections of humorous 
verse. 

An Advanced English Syntax. By C. T. Onions. 

(Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 

This book on syntax is a thorough survey of English con¬ 
struction. It contains numerous examples, classified 
according to the plan of the “ Parallel Grammar Series,” 
and scattered throughout the book are historical notes, 
which must greatly increase the interest in the subject. 
The author has not forgotten that the value of syntax 
is the aid it gives to clear and correct expression. He 
distinguishes, to take a few instances, between the use of 
the relatives “ that ” and “ who ” or “ which ” ; cautions 
the reader against phrases of the type “ I caught a cold 
sitting on a doorstep,” and an indiscriminate use of the 
split infinitive, though admitting its value in freeing 
a sentence from ambiguity; but the body of the book 
shows that his aim has been to develop his subject as 
a grammarian rather than as a critic of modern writing. 
The difference between the historical-grammatical 
treatment and the practical is well seen when the con¬ 
tents of this book are contrasted with Hodgson’s “ Errors 
in the Use of English.” The good points of the book 
are the discussion of paratactic and hypotactic construc¬ 
tion and their relations, the comparisons between Eng¬ 
lish and French, German or Latin construction and the 
analysis of the various predicate forms. 

We hope Mr. Onions will give us later a supplemen¬ 
tary volume dealing with those aspects of the subject 
necessarily screened here, because of the limitations im¬ 
posed by the method of the series. 

•A Grammar of Late Modern English. Section I., The 

Elements of the Sentence. By H. Poutsma. 

(Noordhoff.) 

Mr. Poutsma is English master in the Burgerschool, 
Amsterdam, and he has written this grammar for the 
use of Continental, especially Dutch, students. It is 
difficult to describe the author’s method in a few words, 
but we may say that it is a very careful study of the 
sentence founded on a very wide reading of English 
literature. As an example of his method, take his 
treatment of a verb expressive of certainty or uncer¬ 
tainty—“ may,” for instance. Under “ may ” there are 
a number of quotations from English writers containing 
this verb and indicating its various meanings. Only 
experience will show whether the Dutch students are 
helped by this method to appreciate the refinements 
of our language. Altogether a very thorough and 
original piece of work. 

The Warwick Shakespeare. Henry IV. Part I. 

Edited by Frederic W. Moorman. (Blackie. Is. 6d.) 
Editors of Shakespeare’s plays always write their notes 
and introduction as if they were addressing cultured 
readers. Glossaries, annotations, introduction, date of 
composition and sources are all provided for the school¬ 


boy reader. The schoolboy never looks at a note, never 
reads the introduction, and shuns the glossary as he 
would the plague. How is this? The explanation is 
quite simple: the economic demand created by Shake¬ 
speare being made a subject of examination made the 
publication of these plays profitable to publisher and 
editor. The publisher caring for nothing but the sale, 
and the editor caring for nothing but the derivative 
literature that has collected about the play, manage 
between them to forget the very boy for whom they 
cater, and who pays them for their goods. This par¬ 
ticular play, for instance, could not be better done than 
it is, even for a reader well acquainted with Shake¬ 
speare and general literature. The introduction (thirty- 
seven pages) discusses ably the characters of the play, 
its sources and literary history. The notes take up as 
many pages as the play itself, and, in addition, there is 
a glossary. 

Everything, therefore, has been done by the editor to 
make the intellectual appreciation complete, and yet we 
dare to say it—this is not an edition for schoolboys. 
The first and last question of an edition of a play for a 
classroom should be : Can I get the boys to take pleasure 
in Shakespeare’s art 1 Can I make him feel Shakespeare 
and literature ? Once there is a feeling for literature 
the intellect will then be grateful for all those helps 
which increase the content, so to speak, of the feeling. 

The Making of English. By H. Bradley. (Mac¬ 
millan. 4s. 6d.) 

This delightful book is the best of its kind since Trench’s 
“ Past and Present ” (published in 1855), to which so 
many owe their first glimpses of unsuspected fhiry 
realms. “ The object of the book," writes Dr. Bradley, 
“ is to give to educated readers unversed in philology 
some notion of the causes that have produced the excel¬ 
lencies and defects of modern English as an instrument 
of expression.” The two most interesting chapters deal 
with changes in meanings of words and with some 
makers of English. From the latter chapter we select 
the following, showing how some phrases were origi¬ 
nally meaningless or have a meaning quite foreign to 
their original significance: 

“ We sometimes meet with the expression ‘ line of 
things ’ for a person’s special department of activity or 
study. The passage on which this is founded is: * And 
not to boast in another man’s line of things made 
ready to our hand ’ (2 Cor. x. 16), where the intended 
meaning would have been clearer if commas had been 
inserted after the words ‘ boast ’ and ‘ line.’ The 
common saying: ‘ He that runs may read ’ is a mis¬ 
quotation of ‘ That he may run that readeth it.’ 
(Hab. ii. 2), which has a wholly different meaning. A 
striking instance of word-making through misunder¬ 
standing is helpmeet. In the Bible of 1611 the Hebrew 
words of Gen. ii. 18 were literally rendered ‘ an help 
meet [i.r., fit, suitable] for him.’ Readers mistook the 
two words help meet for a compound; and so help meet 
became current as a synonym for one’s ‘ partner in 
life.’ ” 

Class Work in English. Books I., II., and III. 
(Jack. 2d. each.) 

“ An attempt,” writes the author, “ is made to com¬ 
bine the teaching of grammar with that of composition.” 
A laudable attempt. 

The “ Jack ” Readers. Books I., II., and III. (Jack. 
8 d. each.) 

Well printed and containing “ lots ’’ of pictures. 
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Chauceb : Canterbury Tales. The Prologue and 
Squire’s Tale. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
(University Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d.) 

A model of what such a book should be. The introduc¬ 
tion, glossary and notes are excellent. Very well 
printed, as are all the issues of this Press. 


Latin and Greek 

The Phaedo of Plato. By H. Williamson. (Mac¬ 
millan. 3s. 6d.) 

We should not have thought it possible to interest boys 
in the “ Phaedo ”; but Mr. Williamson has read it 
twice with his class, and finds the subject-matter witbjn 
the grasp of a boy of average intelligence. 

The difficulties of its philosophy are tackled in the 
introduction, and the explanation there given of Plato’s 
“ theory of ideas ” strikes us as being a very capable 
piece of reduction into simple language of a theory few 
are able to apprehend. 

The short statement of the reasons which led to 
Socrates’ trial and death is distinguished by an effort to 
explain in terms of sociology the martyrdom reserved 
for all who run counter to the social, political and 
religious prejudices of the mob and of their representa¬ 
tives in office. The Athenians did not put Socrates to 
death as a man, but as a symbol; they sacrificed him to 
propitiate the formulae of their beliefs, because they felt 
that he was setting up an opposition formula that would 
dispute sway with their own. They felt that Socrates 
was a teacher of such demonic power that he could 
destroy the ideals on which the parents of the youths 
he taught had been nourished. 

The Characters of Theophrastus. By J. M. Edmonds 
and G. C. V. Austen. (Blackie. 4s. fid.) 

The object of satire is to reform by entertainment: men 
forget the object, or heed it not, and, so doing, keep 
in hand plenty of work for the satirist to take up. 
Unhappily, whilst types persist through the ages, the 
satirist is dying out. Our cartoonists even are so mild 
that in default of a public the caricatured would retain 
their services. It is probable that Mr. Chamberlain 
would part with F. C. Gould' less willingly than the 
readers of “ The Westminster Gazette.” 

The Characters of Theophrastus, and still more those 
of Earle, whose Microcosmographie betters its prototype, 
are to be seen to-day as in the days of Plato or Eliza¬ 
beth, and the reason requires no subtlety to discover. 
Both corned}' and satire show us the unchanging cha¬ 
racters of men disguised in changing livery. 

This edition of Theophrastus deserves a hearty wel¬ 
come; the introduction brings into easy vision the 
strangely different and yet strangely similar life of 
Athens. The philosophy of Athens is always with us; 
but we know little of the life of its market-place. 
Always a-strain to see the tops of the hills, we lose 
touch with the gaiety, goodfellowship and fun of the 
lower slopes of the plains. 

“ In the market-place of the capital we find the retail 
houses and movable stalls, where the Athenian gentle¬ 
man could buy a bit of fish for his supper, a copy of 
Homer’s Iliad, a lacquey for himself or a lady’s-maid 
for his wife; while at the baths, the taverns, or the 
various shops, the barber’s, the cobbler's, the fuller’s, 
the perfumer’s, he could not only minister to the needs 
of the person, but was sure of a pleasant talk.” 

Here Theophrastus found his material; he cannot sting 


MR. MURRAY’S 

NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF 
/ ENGLAND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE YEAR 1837. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., 

F'Uotc of Magdalen CoUege y Oxford . 

PART I.— From the Earliest Times to the end of the Middle Ages 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. It. 6 d. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS . 

“ This Is eminently history as It should be written.”— Times. 

“ This Is really an Introductory history In the best sense. , . It Is entertaining 
with that good sort of entertainment which comes of a bright style, some grave 
irony, and a great deal of clear knowledge.”— St. James's Gatetle. 

“ Admirably fresh and vigorous.”— Special or. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

By W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.S. 

ILLUSTRATED. LARGE CROWN 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

“Thisbook is timely. . . . Enough has been said to show that this Is a mind- 
widening book, as Mr. Whet ham has not only the precise knowledge of the scientific 
man, but he takes the broad view of the philosopher .”—Daily Chronicle. 

u Mr. Whetham has aohleved a remarkable measure of success. . . . We cannot 
imagine a more helpful treatise. . . ."—Westminster Gazette. 


NOW READY. Fcap. 8vo, Is. each. 

A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By A. S. 

Rappoport, Ph J). With an Index. Fcap. 8vo, 1*. 

The purpose of this book i« to supply the beginner in Philosophy with a kind o 
Student’s Guide to the problems of the science and the solutions which have been 
proposed. 

THE USE OF WORDS. The Accidence of Gram- 

mar as it explains the Parts of Speech. By Miss GeoRGiKA K inn ear. Fcap. 
8vo, la. 

The aim of this book is to teach grammar, and at the same time to stimulate an 
Intelligent appreciation of the final end which is served by grammar-study, namely 
to increase the power of expression and to ensure a correct use of the English tongue 

A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. E. H. 

Starling, F.R.S. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 1*. 

The author has endeavoured to present, with as few technical terms as possible, 
the leading ideas which make up present-day physiology. It has been found impos¬ 
sible to treat the subjeot without assuming, on the part of readers, an elementary 
knowledge of the main facts if chemistry and phypics; but in any curriculum the 
study of these subjects should always precede the more difficult one of Physiology. 

To be published shortly. 

A PRIMER OF BOTANY. By Prof. J. B. 

Farmer, F.R.8. Fcap 8vo, U. 


NATURE TEACHING. Based upon the General 

Principles of Agriculture, For the Use of Schools. By F. Watts, B.Sc. and 
W. G. Fax EM AN. B.Sc. Large Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 


The INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READER. 

Based on Sir William Smith’s French Principia, Part II. Edited, with 
Historical, Biographical, ahd Grammatical Notes, by Maurice A. Gerothwohl, 
B.PniU L.-£s-lZ, F.R.S.L., Examiner to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board. Crown 8vo, 2 j. 6rf. 


NOW MEAD Y, Part II. of 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By Gustav Hein, 

University of Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) to the Uulverity of 
Aberdeen, and Michael Becker. With Map. CJroan 8vo, 4 s. 6d .—Part I. 
Grown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAL WORK- 

ING. By J. 0. Peabson, Technical Assistant to H.M. Inspector of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools; Author of “Manual Instruction — Woodwork.” 
With 12 full-page Plates and nearly 100 Illustrations In the Text. Foolscap 
8vo, 2s. 


•** Mr. Murray's Educational Catalogue will be sent, post 
free, to any address. Teachers wishing to see copies of school 
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like Swift, or coin epigrams like Earle, but he can bite 
hard enough to rob us of our complacency. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus. Book IX., Chapters i.-v. 

By H. B. Cotterill. (Blackie. Is.) 

This short extract from Curtius will make a pleasant 
alternative to the Gallic War—that perpetual diet of 
the schoolboy. Curtius lets his imagination work with 
such unrestrained freedom that he cannot fail to recon¬ 
cile some of his unwilling readers to the learning of 
Latin. Vocabulary, notes—easy pnough for boys to 
understand, a rare thing in notes—and illustrations, all 
tend to take off the tediousness of the slow march in an 
alien land. 

Compositions and Translations. By the late H. C. 
Finch Mason; with a Prefatory Memoir by R. C. 
Gilson, and edited by H. H. West. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

The former friends of Mr. Mason will be glad to see 
this volume of translations in Greek and Latin verse. 
Of the manner of composition Mr. Gilson writes: “A 
stroll in the beautiful Masters’ Garden at Haileybury, 
or on the Heath beyond, was usually the occasion, and 
pen or paper were seldom used, except for purposes of 
record—unhappily, not always even for that. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the present collection—made 
from his note-books and scattered papers—represents 
more than a tithe of what he composed, and carried in 
the storehouse of a memory which while life lasted never 
failed.” 

Tacitus. Agricola. By G. Norwood and A. F. 

Watts. (University Tutorial Press. 2s. 6d.) 

The competent scholars employed by the Tutorial Press 
turn out work that must have cost them much labour 
and thought. The introduction is very businesslike, 
and the notes are adequate. 

Corneli Nepotis Vitas. By E. O. Winstedt. (Claren¬ 
don Press. Is. 6d.) 

Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. By E. C. Marchant. 
(Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 

Catulli Carmina. By Robinson Ellis. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

These are further volumes in a well-known series. In 
a short preface the history and value of the manuscripts 
and editions of the texts are dealt with, and at the foot 
of each page alternative readings to the one adopted are 
frequently given. The whole concern of the editors is 
the purification of the texts and the establishment of 
uniformity and accuracy in spelling. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Vol. II., Part IV. 

Edited by J. P. Postgate. (Bell. 9s. net.) 

The writers selected for this fascicule are Statius, Colu¬ 
mella, Silius Italicus and Siculus—a group, with the 
exception of the first named, little known outside the 
populous fields of pure scholarship. The next part, 
which will complete Volume II., will contain the work 
of two great poets—Juvenal and Martial. The general 
editor has been assisted by A. S. Wilkins, H. Schenkl, 
W. C. Summers and G. A. Davies, who are each re¬ 
sponsible only for the readings and recensions of their 
own portions of the whole collection. 

Euripides. Hercules Furens. By E. H. Blakeney. 
(Blackwood.) 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the merits of this 
series, seeing how often we have referred to them in 
Education Supplements of The Academy. Besides 


the usual accessories of the text—notes, introduction, 
illustrations—this volume includes prose translations of 
the choral parts—a boon for which schoolboys will be 
unfeignedly grateful. Occasionally in the notes a selec¬ 
tion from Browning’s transcript of this play is given—a 
practice which we regret has not been more frequent. 
The boy who cannot with Mr. Blakeney for teacher get 
a feeling for Euripides is better left alone, and the 
wisest care of his literary sense is to neglect it. 

Classical and Foreign Quotations. By W. Francis 

H. King. (Whitaker. 6s. net.) 

“ Tags ” have fallen on evil days, but if we refrain in 
shame from using them to decorate a sentence, we cannot 
forget them, once heard or read, and curiosity pushes 
us silently to the quotation book to place the phrase that 
for some unknown cause begins to sing in our ear. 

Mr. King’s book, however, is something more than a 
mere perfunctory location of quotations: occasionally, 
as, for instance, in the bad Latin of “ Quos Deus vult 
perdere, prius dementat,” there is as much as a page 
of discussion, and also, not infrequently, the whole 
passage in which the sought phrase is buried is quoted, 
adding enormously to the interest, and giving to the 
book the fascination of a dictionary. To show how well 
Mr. King does his work, we select, haphazard, Tennyson’s 
“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” &c., and find it is an 
echo of Dante’s “ Nessun maggior dolore che ricor- 
darsi,” &c.; and this points to Boethius, from whom 
Chaucer borrowed it for his “ Troylus and Cressida.” 
Then follows a list of phrases of similar import. The 
student would not willingly be without this volume. 


French and German 


How to Teach a Foreign Language. By Otto Jesper- 

sen. (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 

The Reform method of teaching a language has pre¬ 
vailed, and to no one is more honour due for the victory 
than to the distinguished Danish linguist and teacher. 
Dr. Otto Jespersen. In this volume of nearly two hun¬ 
dred pages he humourously ridicules the old methods 
familiar in our childhood, and, not content with mere 
destruction or with the vague enunciation of principles, 
he shows how, step by step, a new language may be 
acquired. 

The victory has been so complete that many may 
forget that the fruits of the victory are still to be 
gathered. French through English has gone down 
before French through French. But the substitution 
of one legend for another does not do away with all the 
difficulties that become apparent as soon as construction 
is the motive rather than destruction. Dr. Jespersen’s 
essay, as might be expected, is mainly constructive, and 
is critical only so far as criticism is necessary for the 
appreciation of the constructive policy. 

Admirable as this volume is in its suggestions, and 
complete as is its exposition of the higher teaching, there 
is no gain in disguising the fact that language learning 
is not educative, is not interesting, does not appeal to 
thought. Rarely in the early stages of acquisition is the 
matter interesting—such matter, for instance, as the 
child would enjoy reading in his own language. This 
objection is psychological, and it is probable that our 
greatest battle is yet to be fought. A child’s interest 
is in things: it is the world of things that endows its 
activities with purpose. Language is to the child a 
means by which it can express its wants. When the 
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DAVID NUTT’S 

Educational Works 

Hr. DAVID NUTT begs to call attention to his stock of Foreign 
Books In all departments of Literature and Science. Any Foreign 
Work, New or Second-hand, supplied promptly, and at Moderate 
Prices. Subscriptions taken for all Foreign Periodicals. Catalogues 
and Lists sent on application. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Sixteenth, thoroughly Revised, Blition. (Fifty-third to Sixty-first Thousand.) 

THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

By H. W. Eve, M.A~, and F. db Bauoi88. Grown 8vo. xx—380 pages. 
Cloth 4i. [ Readp September. 

%• The oon inued use of the Wellington College French Grammar in the chief 
schools of the Empire is a sufficient acknowledgment of its claims to be the 
most scholarly, accurate, and thorough school grammar of tha French language 
published in this country. 

NUTTS SHORT FRENCH READERS. 

Limp green cloth, foolscap. 8vo, price 6 d. each. 

4. Jules Sandeau: Episodes from La Roche aux 

Mouettes. Edited by de V. Payex-Pa ynb. [Readp October. 

5. Alphonse Oaudet: Contes Historiques. Edited by 

W. Rolleston, B.A., Assistant Master at Repton School. 

This 8eries hopes to meet two needs : (a) to supply senior pnpils with specimens 
of certain standard French Authors at a small price ; (6) to supply junior pupils 
with suitable term Readers. Bach Reader constats of about 3o pp. of text; a 
short Introduction giving a few derails of the Author’s life and works, with special 
reference to the particular book in question; and short notes on Grammar and 
on the geographical, historical, and literary allusions of the text. Long gram¬ 
matical discussions will be avoided by referring to standard works where those 
who desire further information may And it. 

Previously issued:— 

1. Alexandre Dumas: Jacomo. Edited by E. W. 

Walton, M.A., Librarian of King’s College, London 

A thrilling story of brigandage in Calabria in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, told In Dnmas 1 well-known style. 

3. Antoine Galland: Sinbad le Marin. Edited by 

Charles Penney, B.A_ Principal of Kensington Coaching College. 

A delightful Reader for boys and girls from the age of ten or even younger. 

3. Alphonse Daudet: Contes Choisis. Edited by 

W RollK8ton, B.A., Assistant Master at Bepton School. 

6 . Erckmann-Chatrian : La Peche Miraculeuse, and 

other Stories Eilted by R. H Allpress, M. A., Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 

9. L. Qarneray: Aventures et Combats. Edited by 

A. W. Dennis, M.aL, Assistant Master at Manchester Grammar School. 

STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE FROG. An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and 
Embryology. By A. Milnks Marshall. Seventh Edition. By G. H. Fowler. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4*. 

This has now definitely established it elf as the introduction to the subjects dealt 
with throughout the entire range of the English-speaking world. 

BREMIKER’S LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS AND 

TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS TO SIX PLACES OF DECIMALS. With 
Appendix. Table of Natural Functions and Circular Meaanies of Angles to 
each Minute of Art. By A. Lodge Demy 8vo, cloth. 8 a 6 d. net. 

The standard text-book. In use at the Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 
and allied schools. 

"WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES FOR STUDY OF 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. By H. W. Evk and Frkdk. dr Baddiss. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR, 4#.; FRENCH ACCIDENCE, Is. 6d. ; FRENCH 
EXERCISES, 1*. 6 d. Key to the same (for teacher* only), 5s. net. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, 4j 6 d.; GERMAN ACCIDENCE, 2GERMAN 
EXERCISES, 2 vols^ each 2s. also 
FRENCH EXERCISES, by A. J. Calais, some time Master at Wellington 
College. 3«. 6 d .; and Key to the same (for teachers only). 5s. net. 

FRENCH READER, by A. J. Calais, 2 s . 6d .; and a French Phrase Book, 
by A. J. Calais. 

The Wellington College Series is in use at the chief public and private sohools in 
the country, and has been recognised by all competent critic * as the m<wt scholarly 
and thorough work extant in English for the study of French and German. 

SWAN’S COLLOQUIAL PHONETIC SERIES. 

FRENCH, Ij. GERMAN, Is. 6d. ITALIAN, Ij. 6d. SPANISH, Ij. Qd. 

Of this ►eriea, which h*s won universal recognition as the most practical and 
useful handbooks of conversation for students and travellers, many thousands have 
been sold In the last few years. 

COPE-CORNFORD’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH Com¬ 

position. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6 d. 

M'. Cope-Corn ford s work has been warmly commended by the education and 
general press as an ** ideal school book,” *nd the beat fitted for developing the 
-capacity of writing correct and vigorous English. 

“ The finest collection of Patriotic Poetry in the language 
LYRA HEROICA. An Anthology selected from the Best 
English Verse of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
The speciality of this collection Is that all the poems chosen are oommemoratlve 
-of heroio action or illustritive of heroic sentiment. 

Published in two forms : (a) Library Edition of ** Lyra Herolca,” printed on laid 
paper, and formiog a handaom * volume, crown 8vo, of xviil—362 pages, bound in 
stamped gilt cloth, edges uncat, 3 s. 6 d. (Third Edition) ; (6) School Edition, with 
Notes by L. Cope-Oohxpord and W. W. Gu eg, ]2mo, doth, 3a. (Sixth Issue). 

FRENCH IDIOMS AND PROVERBS. By db V. Paten- 

PaTNK. Toird enlarged and revised Edition, 3a. 6 d. 

Has been generally recognised as the fullest and most accurate collection of 
French Idiomatic and proverbial phrases with their Engl.sh equivalents. 

A DICTIONARY OF DIFFICULTIES MET WITH IN 

WRITING AND 8FBAKINQ FRENCH. By M. Dkshumbbrt, sometime Pro- 
fewor &t the Staff College, C.mberley. New revised Edit! >n, cloth, 2 1 . 6 d. 

Tbi» excellent little work provider a complete llet of the varloue pitfalls which 
Oeaet the path of the learner of Fiench, owing to similarities of sound or spelling 
between French and English words having different meaning.. 

57-50 Lenar Aero. 
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New Volumes of the Parallel 
Grammar Series. 

AN ADVANCED ENGLISH SYNTAX. 

By c. T. Onions. 166 pp., 2*. 6d. 

ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. 

By H. E. Berthon and C. T. ONIONS. 

144 pp, 2». 6 i. 

Ready Shortly. 

NEW FIRST FRENCH READER 
AND WRITER. 

Entirely Rewritten by Prof. R. I. Morich. 

Imperial 16 mo., 2s. 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATION IN 

PLATO’S REPUBLIC. By John E. Adamson, M.A. (Oxon). 
4t. 6 d. 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES (French-English). 

By Edward Latham. With a Preface by Francis Storr, 
B.A. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1 ». 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS 

for the CHIEF PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S. “ BRITANNIA.” 
With Solutions and Hints by E. J. Lloyd, B.A. 5 i. net. 

PRO PATRIA: a New Latin Story. By Prof. 
Sonnsnschecn, D.Lit, Oxon, M.A. Illustrated. 2 i. 6 d. 

THE TRAINING OF THE IMAGINATION 

IN CHILDHOOD. By Margaret McMillan, Author of 
“ Early Childhood.” Crown 8vo., 3f. 6 d. 

THE STORY OF ARITHMETIC. A short 

History of its Origin and Development. By SUSAN CUN- 
nington, late of Newnbam College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Mistress Brighton and Hove High School. With a Preface by 
Professor Hudson. Crown 8vo., 3f. 6 d. 

GEOMETRY FOR KINDERGARTEN 

STUDENTS. By the late Adeline Pdllar. Specially 
adapted to meet the requirements of the Examinations of 
the National Froebel Union. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 
1903, 3/. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REPUBLIC 

OF PLATO. By William Boyd, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. 
2 ». 6 d. net. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR (Accidence). By G. 

Simonson, M.A., M.D. Medium 8vo., 6*. 6 d. 

LITTLE NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S 

ENGLAND. By Amelia Andrbwes. Cloth, 1 *. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSIBILITY: 

Talks with a Boy. By Maynard Butler 2 nd ed. With 
Introduction by the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
lx. net; cloth, If. 8 i. net. 

THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE. By James 

Walker Crown 8vo., 3f. 6 £. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LTD., 

35 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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mother tongue is known another language becomes 
superfluous; it follows, therefore, that any language 
other than the mother tongue must be acquired arti¬ 
ficially. The problem then is no longer essentially a 
linguistic one; it has become psychological, and, in brief, 
may be stated as follows: how can an alien language 
be learnt so that during its acquisition the purposive 
activities may not be checked ? It is admitted that a 
second language can never be learnt as the mother 
tongue; but, for all that, there may be a method by 
which the second language may be acquired as naturally 
as the first. Dr. Jespersen does not directly discuss this 
question, but he is too excellent a teacher to miss its 
drift and make us feel weak points, both in practice 
and theory. 

De Tocqueville’s L’Ancien Regime. Edited by G. 
W. Headlam. (Clarendon Press.) 

If this is a first volume of a series, “ Good Speed ” we 
say, and may many more little-read French classics 
follow in its wake. 

Mr. Headlam has supplemented the author’s notes and 
written a short introduction. We suggest for succeeding 
volumes Montesquieu’s “ De l’Esprit des Lois" and 
“ Causes de la Grandeur des Romains et de leur Deca¬ 
dence,” Sismondi’s “ Histoire des Republiques Italiennes 
du Moyen-Age,” and Villani’s (why not include 
Italian classics?) “ History cf Florence.” Is Mr. Head¬ 
lam willing? 

A Book of French Prosody. By N. M. Brandin and 
W. G. Hartog. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

Contains an introduction—a most complete exposition 
of the laws of French verse—and numerous poems 
selected so as to show every variety of poem. 

Concise French Dictionary. Part I., French-English. 
By F. E. A. Gasc. (Bell. 2s.) 

Our suggestion that this excellent dictionary should be 
bound in two parts has taken effect. 

Voyage en Italie. Gautier. Edited by De V. Payen- 
Payne. (Cambridge Press.) 

Gautier’s account of Venice is very carefully annotated 
by the editor. Such a book as this is not merely good 
as a French reader, it introduces the student to a writer 
with a very large vocabulary, and whose expression 
completely represents his thought. Gautier said of him¬ 
self that he cared only for the appearances of things—a 
trait which should commend him to the schoolboy. 

Premieres Lectures. By F. B. Kirkman. (Black. Is.) 
The readings are carefully graduated; there are ques¬ 
tions on the text, notes and a vocabulary. A carefully 
thought out piece of work on Reform lines. 

French by the Direct Method. Part I. Adapted 
from the German of Rossmann and Schmidt by T. 
Cartwright. (Jack. Is. 6d.) 

Made up of readings, questionnaires, grammar, a chapter 
on phonetic script and illustrations. 

Conversational German Grammar. By A. Meyer. 
(Blackie. Is. 6d.) 

This little book, constructed on modern methods, is sure 
of a welcome. The press simply rains unceasingly 
French books upon us, but the master has no little diffi¬ 
culty in finding a book that can be used in class for his 
German lessons. It is not easy to understand why an 
excess of supply in one language should be matched by 


a dearth in the other. What is there in the two lan¬ 
guages that makes one suffer from favouritism and the 
other from neglect ? If some of the energy now wasted 
in producing French books that nobody wants could be 
turned on to the construction of well-planned German 
readers and grammars, perhaps schoolmasters would be 
able to answer a question often put—Why is it that the 
teaching of German is so unsatisfactory ? 

The present volume has been built up lesson by lesson, 
and the result is highly creditable. Some of the sen¬ 
tences in the early part of the book are decidedly 
Ottoesque in their non-consecutiveness : e.g., “ The child 
learns to read ” ; ” The hall is empty ” ; “ The lady came 
in the rain.” If the emptiness of the hall is a conse¬ 
quence of the child’s reading, then there is much humour 
in the collocation; but on that interpretation ought not 
the next sentence to be “ The lady went into the rain 
out of the hall where the child was learning to read ” ? 
In the next edition part i. could easily be revised and 
made more interesting. There is no objection to incon¬ 
sequential sentences if the inconsequences are amusing, 
as are many in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 


Mathematics 

The Story of Arithmetic. By Susan Cunnington. 

(Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 

When one reflects on the terrible waste of time in learn¬ 
ing arithmetic, or the dreary mechanical exercises that 
are supposed to be essential for doing the few calcula¬ 
tions required in ordinary life, it is with mixed feelings 
that the pages of this entertaining book are turned over. 
Of course, it is often said that the object of arithmetic 
is disciplinary; but whatever the object may be, the 
reality is such that were we to erase arithmetic from the 
time-table altogether, it is probable that the time thus 
saved could, with much profit, be devoted to other 
equally rational and disciplinary subjects. 

Few inventions have been a greater curse to childhood 
than the discovery of the “ device of place.” This 
volume is a proof that simplification of methods may not 
in the long run benefit a race. There are hundreds of 
text-books to-day in the market, the working of the 
problems in any one of which would occupy the whole 
time of a child’s school life. 

If Susan Cunnington’s essay calls attention to this 
abuse it is not to perpetuate the abuses, but to lift the 
study out of the mire into which it has been thrown, and 
to reinstate it in its place as one of the arts of life. Nor 
must it be assumed that this essay has interests only 
for the mathematician. On the contrary, so soon as 
arithmetic is treated as history, all its terrors pass, even 
for those to whom calculation is at best a necessary 
evil. The illustrations, the chapters on mediaeval and 
modern problems, and Shakespearean and folk-lore 
arithmetic are of especial interest. 

Constructive Geometry. By John G. Kerr. (Blackie. 

Is. 6d.) 

Since the overthrow of the old school of geometers, who 
nailed their faith to Euclid and discussed the mental 
chaos that would result from the rejection of Euclid’s 
order, there has been almost a mathematical renascence. 
Now that the fetters are off, book after book follows in 
quick succession. This volume, designed as a year’s 
course—boys in Glasgow must have more grit in them 
than their contemporaries farther south—covers the es¬ 
sential parts of Euclid’s first three books. Although 
“ rigid ” demonstration is not given, yet the preliminary 
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work of constructing figures will bring the pupils well 
within range of proof, even where none is given or asked 
for, for the exercises are planned purposely to break 
down, little by little, the difficulty of passing from a 
particular to a universal demonstration. 

The early part of the book advances easily; but this 
cannot be said of the later chapters, where the progress 
is too rapid for the average beginner. For instance, the 
student is plunged straightway into an algebraical proof 
of the Pythagorean theorem without any preliminary 
survey or preparatory work. Similarly, in the case of 
rectangles made by the segments of intersecting chords, 
the learner is thrust on to the proof when he should have 
been led by purposive exercises to suspect the relation 
and anticipate the demonstration. We could give other 
instances showing how, though a good book, it is marred 
by an overhaste to cover an arbitrarily prescribed field. 

New School Arithmetic. By Charles Pendlebury and 

F. E. Robinson. (Bell & Sons. 4s. 6d.) 

“ The basis of the book is the sixteenth edition of my 
existing text-book.” A book that has gone through 
sixteen editions needs no review; suffice it to say that, 
for us at any rate, the whole interest of the present 
edition is in the chapter on graphs. Much of the old 
examples should have been pruned away. Arithmetics 
which give, to take a single example, thirty-eight com¬ 
plex fractions to work out without a single halt are 
surely superfluous. Arithmetic should be confined 
strictly to practical questions, and should be linked on, 
whenever possible, to algebra and geometry. Notwith¬ 
standing its reformation in many parts, the book has 
too much of the old Adam in its body to be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Beginners' Trigonometry. By M. S. David. (Black. 

2s.) 

An excellent introduction to the subject. Graphs, 
logarithms and solutions to triangles are treated so 
simply and intelligently that we feel sure many boys 
will date their interest in trigonometry from the time 
of their introduction to this book. 


Science 

(1) Nature-Study Readers. I., II. and III. Edited 
by J. C. Medd. (Routledge. Books I. and II., Is. 
each; book III. Is. 3d.) 

(2) Eton Nature-Study. Part II. By M. Davenport 
Hill and Wilfred M. Webb. (Duckworth.) 

(3) Physiography. By T. H. Huxley and R. A. 
Gregory. (Macmillan.) 

(4) Physiography. By W. J. Perry. (Relfe. 2s.) 

(5) An Introduction to Botany. By Professor W. 
C. Stevens. (Heath <k Co. 4s. 6d.) 

(1) By Nature-study is meant the haphazard study of 
Nature. Just as a man does not sit idle whilst waiting 
for a friend if there are books about, so in field and 
wood, by running water, in a garden, there is always 
something to look at. Observation is the faculty that 
goes longest with us, and, unless our endowment is 
very poor indeed, our eyes will always find something 
for our brains to do. Anyway, we must look at some¬ 
thing—the best part of our conscious life. These 
descriptions of what others have seen are given in the 
hope, presumably, that the young reader will take the 
hint, and observe things for himself. Children are 
observant; but for some reason not yet explained this 
power of observation frequently atrophies as manhood 


approaches. Whether it is that “ man,” after school¬ 
days are over, absorbs the whole field of observational 
interest no one can say. 

Can this interest in animal and plant life, in shells 
and stones, be kept fresh! It is the question which 
the naturalist teacher puts to himself. Children love 
to watch, to handle and to experiment with natural 
objects when once interest has quickened their activity 
and directed their search. Without purposiveness in 
looking, however, the desire may fail, and the eager joy 
of the child in finding a lizard, a beetle or a caterpillar 
may find no echo in the emotions of the more aesthetic 
young man or woman. 

Theories are not wanted; the idea of Nature-study, 
both here, on the Continent and in America, is much 
too young for any theory on the best way of encouraging 
this study to be definitive. 

Experience must point the way; meanwhile let us 
welcome Mr. Medd’s Readers; they may supply some of 
that purposiveness without which we must remain 
passive, though all about us Nature is singing her won¬ 
drous songs. 

(2) The “ Eton Nature-Study ” is a book of exercises, 
planned so as to speak in imagined collaboration with 
the potential naturalist. The aim of the authors seems 
to be to give just as much help as is necessary, and, but 
for the fact that they cannot both tell and withhold a 
suggestion, their directions would have been far less 
definite, and much more would have been left to the 
imagination. 

The illustrations are very well done—too well done, 
one feels sometimes—but should have included rough 
sketches: they bring out the truth that drawing and 
photography are the mnemonics of vision as well as its 
test. 

(3) It has been suggested that text-books should be 
constantly written up by turning obsolescent theories 
into history garners and replacing them by current 
views. Such a course would make the work of lecturing 
more effective, and would obviate the tediousness of ex¬ 
plaining orally what could as easily be understood and 
better remembered from the printed page. The lecturer 
could then turn his lecture into a consultation room, and, 
instead of doling out to all a like fare, he would feed 
his flock according to their needs, and would prescribe 
what was best for each. 

In the case of a mere text-book much can be said for 
this proposal; but where a book is not only a treasury 
of information, but is also a piece of fine literary work¬ 
manship, then we should insist that the work of the 
revisor should be clearly indicated, and that asterisks 
should show the places of excised passages. No sentence 
of the original must be altered. Fresh matter should 
be put within square brackets or in different type. 

This is how we should have liked to see Huxley’s 
“ Physiography ” treated. Professor Gregory has re¬ 
vised and partly rewritten it, and he confesses that 
“ the central idea of the present volume has been trans¬ 
ferred from the Thames to any river-basin ”—how 
Huxley would have shuddered at that sentence!—so the 
reader is left to distinguish between the hand of the 
master and that of his restorer. 

(4) Mr. Perry’s “ Physiography ” has been written for 
candidates preparing for a certain examination, and the 
problem seems to have been how much information can 
be stowed away in the least possible number of pages. 
Chapter XI. strikes us as being a feat in compression, 
but, unfortunately, the compression is in inverse ratio 
to the interest. A good book for its purpose, but almost 
devoid of educative value. 
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(5) Professor Stevens has arranged this course of ex¬ 
perimental- botany for schools, and thinks, where “ com¬ 
prehensive and thorough work is done,” there is suffi¬ 
cient material for a year’s work. 

It is a Gargantuan mouthful, and we suspect, in 
those English schools in which botany is made the prin¬ 
cipal science subject, very few, for all their three or four 
years’ course, could boast of knowing all that is in half 
of this volume—that is, knowing as Professor Stevens 
wishes them to know, from experiment and observation. 
But this is no dispraise; it is quite easy for the intelli¬ 
gent teacher to pick out the easy portions and leave the 
other over for a second reading. As a compromise 
between the heuristic method and the dull “ tell-all ” 
thing that passed for botany not so many years ago, this 
course can be commended. 

Elementary Principles of Economics. By R. T. Ely 

and G. R. Wicker. (Macmillan.) 

To the uninitiated it may seem strange that there are 
Principles of Economics, for no sooner is it urgent that 
a tax be imposed or some change made in its incidence 
than the army of politicians splits into sections, and in 
the war of words and statistics the bewildered young 
economist can find no principle that exactly applies to 
the particular case. The general rule looked so self- 
contained in the text-book—like a cradled baby—that 
it is with a shock that he discovers its inapplicability. 
But such shocks must needs come to the student of any 
of the social sciences, and if his general rule does not 
apply it may be that the rule is too general, covers too 
wide a field, is, in short, too abstract, and there is 
nothing for it but to amend the rule, or to combine it 
with other apparently conflicting rules. 

The economist must, however, work by rules, and such 
a book as this, though here and there it is marred by a 
too formal treatment, is a reminder that, however im¬ 
perfect, elusive and self-contradictory the principles are, 
he can never relax his search for them without ceasing 
at that moment to be a politician. 

Each chapter concludes with a summary, questions on 
the text, and, most valuable of all, suggestions for 
further reading. The questions might have been thrown 
into a more interesting form; as they stand they can be 
answered straight from the text. 

One advantage of pursuing the subjects treated of in 
other volumes will be to destroy the authority of many 
a conclusion. For instance, it is important to distin¬ 
guish between a right conferred by law ( Gesetz ) and 
moral right ( 11 edit ); but we question very much whether 
the young student would realise the ambiguity of the 
English word “ rights,” as used in pages 9 and 10. 
Again, although the authors discuss Socialism with con¬ 
spicuous fairness, it is a suyyestio falsi to ask a beginner 
such a question as ‘‘What effect would Socialism, if 
successful, have on production ? ” Such a question is 
simply unanswerable without a definition of “ Social¬ 
ism,” and, with the definition, it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile conflicting inferences; therefore the question is not 
merely otiose, it is actively harmful. 


Theological 

Old Testament History for Schools. By the Rev. 

T. C. Fry. (Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 

Between those resolved to exclude the Bible from the 
classroom and those that would read it without comment 
there is a small section enthusiastic for its retention 
because of its literary pre-eminence and the interest of its 
unique history. 


Dr. Fry dares to carry the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
classroom and to interpret them in the light of the 
higher criticism. He will offend many; but the study 
of the evolution of a religion from the crude beginnings, 
where God is thought of as a local deity to the highest 
philosophical conception, expressed by the prophets in 
a splendour of language and with a demonic ecstasy 
unparalleled in the whole range of literature, is too 
fascinating to neglect, and too precious for purifying the 
emotions and enriching the imaginations to resign wholly 
to the dogmatists of the pulpit. Dr. Fry, so we read in 
his little book, desires children to think of the Bible as 
a treasury of human experience, rather than as the fetish 
of a creed. 

We have space for a selection chosen to show the 
spirit in which the book is written. “ Some little while 
after they had founded their kingdom, their ancient 
songs began to be gathered (after 1100 b.c.) (Num. 
xxi. 14; Josh. x. 12). Later again, by about two hun¬ 
dred years, the stories of the national origins were written 
down. The earliest history of the old days was com¬ 
posed in the Southern Kingdom. In the Northern 
Kingdom a similar history was compiled out of Northern 
traditions about a century later. These two histories 
a later editor united into one; and the greater part of 
the united history we now find, with other matter, in 
the first six books of the Bible. This united history 
dwells much on the sacred rites of Palestine, the old 
sacred trees and altars, the sacred pillars, the walls and 
sanctuaries, the old camping-grounds. No traditions 
are ever quite the same in two places; so we need not be 
surprised to find that the two parallel histories differ 
in details.” And there are many who will call such 
teaching heretical! 

(1) Saul. By the Rev. Robert Sinker. 

(2) The Age of Daniel. By the Rev. A. Mitchell 

Hunter. 

(3) St. Paul. By the Rev. J. Gamble. 

(4) The Early Christian Martyrs. By the Rev. 

Professor Herkless. (Dent. Is. each.) 

These books are written by competent • scholars in a 
spirit of mild liberalism, in illustration of which we 
note the following: (1) The account of Saul’s visit to 
the Witch of En-Dor is thought of as a record of fact; 
but the spirit is raised by magic. 

(2) The Book of Daniel is a romance with an his¬ 
torical setting. 

(3) “But no indication is given of the apostle’s 
beliefs regarding the manner in which the Incarnation 
was effected; but this he had not, as far as we can tell, in¬ 
quired more closely into than is indicated in Rom. i. 2, 3, 
4." These instances will suffice to indicate the security 
with which these biographical sketches may be read. 


Various 

Preparation of the Child for Science. By M. E. 
Boole. (Oxford. 2s.) 

We gather from this small volume that Mrs. Boole 
believes there is one way of educating children, and 
believes, too, quite naturally, that her way is the one. 
The truth seems to be that Nature has many ways; but 
that educational science is at present too crude to dis¬ 
tinguish or grade them according to their effectiveness. 
We envy Mrs. Boole her enthusiasm, which almost 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : its Grammar, History, and 
Literature. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Twenty-fifth 
Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. 
Crown 8vo, 488 pp. . 4*. 6 d . 

M There ia not a dull page In the book.”—Rev. C. T. Smith, B.A., Vice-Principal, 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 

THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH : a Manual for Stu¬ 
dents. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Prfiois 
Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. Meikle¬ 
john, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 334 pp. 2»- 6 d . 

“ Whatever Profeasor Meiklejohn writes la sure to be vigorous and racy, and, on 
the subject of English composition, he ii peculiarly well qualified to speak."— The 
Journal of Education. 

A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE 

METHOD. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. M. D. Meikle¬ 
john, m.a. Thirty-seeond Edition. 176th Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 4». 6 d . 

“The separation of facts that are of first importance from those that are secon¬ 
dary, the classification of subject matter, and the systematic uee of sectional para 
graphs, are equally skdfui, and equally conducive to simplicity, clearness, and 
impressiveness.”— Saturday Review. 

A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT 

Britain. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.a. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. 4*. 6 d . 

“One rarely meets with a work containing such a mass of d»irable information, 
and not degenerating into a mere uninteresting catalogue of events.”— G. Henry 
Fathers, B.A., Lecturer in History at the Oalham Training College, and Graduate in 
Historical Honours of Oxford University. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: its Geography, Resources, Com¬ 
merce, Landways, and Waterways. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, 
M.A. Seventh Edition (Revised and Corrected). Crown 
8 vo, 360 pp. 8*. 

“ It if certainly one of the best books of the kir d that have come under onr notice 
for a long time, and can be heartily recommended to teachers."— St. James's Oaaette. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 

AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Joseph Landon. F.G.S., 
Vice-Principal in the Saltley Training College. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 524 pp. 6*. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that this Is one of the best treatises on this mb- 
jeot which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to 
the attention of all interested In the practical work of education.”— Educational News. 
A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

A HBW WORK BY PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN 

Demy 8vo. 650 + viii pages. Price 6s. 

A NEW HI8T0RY . 
AND 8IIRVEY . 
FROM 8AX0N . . 
Y1ME8 Y0 YHE . 
DEAYN OF . . . 
YENHY80N. . . . 

BY 

J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 


Extract frorti Preface :— 

“. . . The desire of the author has been to present 
clearly and graphically the characters both of the writers- 
and their writings ; and it is believed that thus the yonng 
student may grasp them with ease, and permanently retain 
them. 

“ Footnotes are given containing explanations of 
literary allusions, archaic terms, historic nsages, proper 
names, Ac.; and from this point of view the book is intended 
to be ‘ self-sufficing.’ Thus it is hoped that neither teacher 
nor student will be forced to spend his time in searching- 
through dictionaries and cyclopaedias for the knowledge that 
is required to throw light on the text.” 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London. 



shames us from telling her that in education we pass 
from illusion to illusion. The history of education, if ever 
it is written, will show that in no department of know¬ 
ledge or practice has man cut a sorrier figure than as a 
schoolmaster. 

To-day there are two theories of education con¬ 
testing for supremacy, each equally authoritative: 
one theory holds that character is fixed at birth, whilst 
the other maintains that a child is wax in the hands of 
the educator to mould as he will. Which is nearer the 
truth, or are they both equally distant from it ? 

There are a few facts beyond controversy. A child 
learns by experience, and we may, to some extent, 
control that experience; indeed, every school is a place 
where some experiences are carefully excluded and 
others are carefully provided. In this power of inter¬ 
fering with the child’s environment lies the potential 
good or evil of the educator. The responsibility of 
making a right choice would overwhelm the conscien¬ 
tious teacher were he not heartened by Nature’s bidding 
him not to take his high calling too seriously. 

Whatever, however, the ultimate feeling of the reader 
is towards this book, he will scarcely deny that it is 
packed full of ideas, that it contains many subtle ob¬ 
servations, and that many authoritative books on 
method do not contain a tenth of its aliment. 

Had Mrs. Boole humour, it would have saved her 
from many a statement the extravagance of which is, 
however, only less potent in producing laughter than 
genuine humour. 

A Primer of Philosophy. By A. S. Rapport. (Murray. 

is.) 

An exceedingly able summary of the main solutions 
given by philosophers to the ever-changing problem of 
life. Those unfamiliar with philosophical speculation 


will find it difficult reading, but they may strike against 
something here and there that may set them on the path 
of inquiry. Philosophy is difficult, even to those who 
expound it; but Mr. Rapport has succeeded in simpli¬ 
fying it where simplification was possible. If anything 
there is a little too much packed into the few pages of 
this tiny volume. We hope to read it again and again. 

Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie has ready for immediate publica¬ 
tion the first volume of his Classical Library. It is a 
popular edition of “ The Works of Virgil,” translated into 
English by C. Davidson, with notes and memoir.—Mr. John 
Hogg, 13 Paternoster Row, has in the press two new volumes 
of the Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks, entitled 
“ Stained Glass Work,” by C. W. Whall, Instructor in 
Stained Glass at the Royal College of Art and the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. With 72 diagrams by two of his 
apprentices, and 16 pp. of collotype reproductions; 
“ Writing, Illuminating, and Lettering,” by E. Johnston, 
Instructor in the same at the Royal College of Art and the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. With about 200 dia¬ 
grams and illustrations by the author and Noel Rooke, 
8 pp. of writing in red and black, and 24 collotype reproduc¬ 
tions; “School Copies and Examples,” selected by W. R. 
Lethaby and A. H. Christie. Twelve drawing copies (one in 
colours) 153x12, with descriptive letterpress, in a portfolio. 
For the use of students, and in connection with the Artistic 
Crafts Technical Handbooks; new and cheaper editions, 
illustrated, of two old favourites, “ Men Who Have Risen: 
a Book for Boys ” ; “ Women of Worth: a Book for Girls.” 
—The third instalment of Sir Walter Besant’s Magnum, 
Opus, “ London in the Time of the Tudors,” will be published 
immediately by Messrs. A. & C. Black.—“ The Server’s 
Handbook,” by the Rev. Percy Dearmer, being the fifth 
volume in the Parson’s Handbook series, was published 
by Mr. Grant Richards on Wednesday, September 14.—In 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 

Suitable Books in tbe Unioersitp Cutorial Series 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra, The New Matriculation. With a Supplement on Graphf. By 
Rookrt Dkakin, M.A. Loml. 3». 6 d. 

Arithmetic. The Tutorial. By W. p. Workman, M.A., B.So. 4«. Bd. 

Euclid. Books I.-IV. By Rupert Dkakin, M.A. Oxon. With a Preliminary 
Coarse of Drawing and Measurement, and Problems in Practical Geometry- 
El. 6 d. 

Graphs: The Graphical Hepresentatlon of Algebraic Functions. 

. By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A., 6d. Cloth, Bd. 

LANGUAGES. 

French Course, The Matriculation, By Ernest Weeki.ey, M.A,. Lond. and | 
Camb. 3s. 6 d. Key, 2s. 6 d. net. 

French Reader. The Matriculation. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By J. A. Perret, Examiner and Member of th*» Board of 
Medieeval and Modern Languages in the University of London. 2s. 6rf. Key, 
2s. 6 d. net. 

Creek Reader. The Tutorial. By A. Waugh Young, M.A. Lond. With the j 
Greek Unseens set at Matriculation from 1875 to 1903. 2s. 6 d. 


Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 

Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 2s. 6 d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
Latin Composition. By A. H. AJaLCROFT, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. Haydon, M.A. 
Lond. 2s. 6 d. Key, 2s. 6 d. net. 

Latin Grammar. The Tutorial. By B. J. Hayes, MJL Lond.and Camb., and 


ENGLISH. 

Matriculation. English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Load., tnd Join 
Briggs, M.A. Camb., FJLS. Si. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Modern History. Matriculation. 1486-1901. By 0. S. Fearenside, M.A. 
Oxon. Si. Bd. 

Greece. The Tutorial History of. By W. J. Woodhocsf, M.A., Oxon.7 Si. 6 d. 
Rome. The Tutorial History of. to 14 A.n. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. Oxon. 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3i. Bd. 

SCIENCES. 

Algebra and Geometry. Matriculation Advanced . Edited by Wjl Briggs, 
LL.D., M.A. 4t. Bd. 

Botany. The New Matriculation. By Dr. Ewart, 3i. Bd. 

Chemistry. The New Matriculation. By G. H. Bailey, D.So. Lond. Edited 
by Wm. Briggs, LL.D.. M.A.. F.C.S. Part I. (With Supplement on Metals and 
Compounds, Acids and Bases, and Electrolysis.) 4i. 

P art II. (The Chemistry ol Daily Life.) 2i. 

Hydrostatics. The Matriculation. By Wx. BRtoGP, LL.D., M.A., and G. H. 
Brya.v, Sc.D., M.A. 2i. Key, Zi. net. 

Magnetism and Blectrlelty. Second Stage. By B. W. Stkwart, d.Sc. Lond. 
Ss. 64. 

Mechanics. The Matriculation. By Wx. Briogs, LL.D., M.A., and G. H. 
! Bryan, Sc.D„ M.A. 3i. 6<f. Key, 3s. Bd. net. 

Physics, Matriculation : Heat. Light, and Sound. By R. W. Stewart- 
D.8c, and John Don, M.A., B.Sc. 4i. 6d. 

; Trigonometry. The Tutorial. By Wx. Briggs, LL.D, M.A., F.R.A.S., and 


W. F. Masor, M.A. Lond. 3i.6<*. [ G. H. Brian, BO.D., M-A., F.B.S. 3i. 6 d. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUES and LISTS OF BOOKS Clattified for each of the following Examinationi may be had free on 
application:—LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION\ Inter. Art*, and B.A. 1905 and 1906 , Oxford and Cambridge Local, and 
College of Preceptor*, Board of Education, South Kemington, King'* Scholarship, and Teacheri Certificate, and other Examination*. 


London: W. B. CLIVE, University Tutorial Press Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


the Religious Life series the same publisher has what should 
prove welcome—cheap editions of “ The Confessions 
•of Saint Augustine,” edited by Temple Scott, with an 
introduction by Mrs. Meynell; Joseph Hall’s “ Medita¬ 
tions and Vows,” edited by Charles Sayle; and Fuller’s 
“ Thoughts,” edited by A. R. Waller.—It is announced that 
“ The Studio ” will shortly publish a fully illustrated Special 
Autumn Number devoted to the work of two of France’s 
greatest humorous draughtsmen—Daumier and Gavami.— 
Messrs. Greening & Co. have in hand a new story of Irish 
life, called “ His Share of the World,” by Miss Amy Griffin. 
—Mr. Vernon Nott has completed a new long poem called 
“ Antony with Cleopatra,” which will be published in 
'October by Messrs. Greening.—“ In Deep Abyss ” is the title 
of a new novel by Georges Ohnet which will be issued by the 
same firm during the autumn.—The late Dr. Samuel Smiles 
was the forerunner in a field of literary work where his 
followers have been innumerable. One of the latest is Mr. 
John Alexander, who has compiled a series of “ Stories of 
Self Help,” whose sub-title sufficiently indicates their 
character : “ Present and Living Examples of Men who have 
Risen from the Ranks.” The work will be published by 
Messrs. W. S. Partridge & Co.—Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has 
completed a new book, in two volumes, which will be issued 
by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. immediately, under the title 
of “The Romance of Royalty.”—Mr. Tom Gallon’s new 
novel, “ Boden’s Boy,” will be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. on September 20.—Dickens’s Christmas 
Books in five tiny volumes, printed on Oxford India paper, 
are about to be published by Mr. Henry Frowde.—The early 
publication of Mr. John Oxenham’s new romance, “ Hearts 
in Exile,” is announced by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton.— 
To the Little Books on Art will be added in the coming week 
Mrs. G. K. Fortescue’s volume on “ Holbein.” This volume 
contains forty-six illustrations.—A course of arithmetic for 
lower forms in secondary schools and pupils preparing for 
public schools, naval cadetships, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary Local Examinations, will be found in Mr. W. S. 


Beard’s “ Easy Arithmetic,” which is to be publisheu oy 
Messrs. Methuen in a few days, at the price of Is., or with 
answers Is. 3d.—Miss Constance Smedley’s new novel, “ For 
Heart-o’-Gold,” is announced for publication on the 22nd 
inst. (Harpers). Although the love story is reminiscent of 
old-time romance, it is really a satire on some modem social 
usages.—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce the early pub¬ 
lication of a set of three volumes which they entitle “ English 
Idylls.” These consist of illustrated editions of Miss 
Mitford’s “Our Village,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” and 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield.”—Miss Dora Greenwell 
McChesney has written a new story entitled “ Yesterday’s 
To-morrow.” It will be published by Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co.—Mr. Kernahan has written another religious booklet, 
entitled “ The Face Beyond the Door,” which will be pub¬ 
lished very shortly, at Is. and 2s., by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton.—A new work entitled “ The Teaching of Christ 
in its Present Appeal ” is shortly to appear from the pen 
of the Rev. W. L. Walker, late of Laurencekirk Congrega¬ 
tional Church. The book will be issued by Messrs. Inglis 
Ker & Co.—Another interesting volume entitled “ Personal 
Memorials,” by Professor M’Nair, M.A., Kilmarnock, is 
also about to be issued by the same firm of publishers.— 
The next volume in Messrs. Dickinson’s Art Library will be 
a centenary edition of the well-known but scarce “ Life of 
George Morland,” by Geo. Dawe, R.A.—“ The Love Letters 
of a Lady of Quality ” is the title of a volume of letters 
passing clandestinely between a lady and gentleman in the 
Stuart period, which Mr. Elliot Stock is to publish shortly. 
— Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish early in October 
a poetical drama entitled “Queen Elizabeth,” by Mr. W. G. 
Hole.—Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is publishing Mrs. L. T. 
Meade’s new novel, “ Love Triumphant ”; also a new and 
revised edition of “ Literary Influence in British History,” 
by the Hon. A. S. G. Canning. Also an important book on 
“ Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula (1808 to 1814),” 
by Captain Lewis Butler, will be published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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EYRE a SPOTTISWOODE 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION.—REPORT OF THE 

INrKB-DBPARTMENTAL OOMMITTEE ON. Vol. I. Report aud An- 
pendtx. 1». 2d. 


DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE 

FISHPONDS, BRISTOL 


Vol. II. Minutes of 
FOR 
Report 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 

Evidence and List of Witnesses. 4 j. Id. 

SYLLABUS OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES 

USE IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1904. 9 d. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

for the Year 1904. 4Jd. 

SCOTCH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Report by 

George Andrew, Esq., on the Gemoindaachnlen of Berlin and Oharlottenburg. 
3a. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND 

TRAINING OP PUPIL TEACHERS. 2Jd. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (DEFECTIVE AND 

EPILEPTIC CHILDREN). Regulations of tha Bosrd of Education, dated 
July 11,1904. 1J<*. 

REGULATIONS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS, 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS, snl Schools of Art and Art Classes. 2d. 

SPECIAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR THE 

WOOD-WORKING INDUSTRIES (Germany! 2d. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. Code of Regulations for 

Public Elementary Schools, with Sohednles. 3d. 

EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) CONTINUATION 

CLASSES. 6d. 

LIST OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND 

TRAINING COLLEGES UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
BOARD, 1903-1904. 2j. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. Regulations for the Train¬ 

ing of Teachers and for the Examination of Students In Training Colleges. 4d. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. Report on Various 

Collections. Vol. III. T. B. Olarkk-Trornhii.l Esq„ Sir T. Barrett- 
Lrxnard, Bart., Pelham R. Papillon, Ejq., and W. Clkverley Alexander, 


Esq. It. 6 d. 

CALENDAR OF 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 

K.P. Preserved at Kilkenny Castle. New 


MARQUESS OP ORMONDE, 

Series. VoLIII. 2». 

CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS and other Objects 

in the Museum of the Public Record Office, with brief descriptive and historical 
note*. By Sir H. 0. Maxwell Lyte, K.O.B. 6 d. 

PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. List and Indexes 

No. XVn. List of Inquialtlone ad Quod J Damnum preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Part L 13*. 


commission. 

Vol. 1. 1«. XOd. 


The Catalogue 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 

Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford Sackville. 

HISTORICAL MSS. Calendar of the Manuscripts of 

the Marqnis of Bath, preserved at Longleat, Wiltshire. Vol. I. J,. 9 d. 

CHANTRY TRUST, REPORT FROM THE SELECT 

COMMITTEE of the HOUSE OF LORDS. 2 i .; Evidence, 4j. lid. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 

of the Constantine Alexander Ionidea Collection. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AND OTHER 

WOBK8 OF ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY and the National Portrait 
Gallery, Ireland. 6 d. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC CIRCULAR No. 19. Local 

Particulars ol the Total Eclipee of the Sun, August 29-30,1906. With Charts, Is. 

ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION 

RBGI6TBRS, 1661-17 '4. Edltel by Charles Dalton, F.R.G.S. The Sixth and 
last Volume now ready, 25*. 

BAHAMAS. General Descriptive Report on the Islands, 

in which is included the Annual Report for 1902. 1*. 2d. 

** 44 Illustrated by a series of most beautiful photograDLs of scenery in the country. 
These are exquisitely produced upon satin paper. The photographs also Include 
ome of the industries .”—Dally Fret*. 


LONDON: 

EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 



PRINCIPAL. 

J. W. KNIPE, Ph.D.,'L.CP., F.R.S.L. (Double Honours, Maths, 
and English). 

VIOt-PRINQIPAL. 

S. H. HOOKE, B.A. Load, (ist In Honours In Mental and 
Moral Science). 

TUTORS. 

By whom the Courses are drawn up and fall Students’ papers 
“Corrected. 


E. E. Elt, B.Sc. (Lond.) 

W. Halliwell, B.Sc. (Lond.), 

L.C.P. 

W. Harrison, M.A. (Cantab.) 

F. A. IIibbins, M.A. (Cantab.) 


G. W. Jones, B.Sc. (Lond.) 

A. E. White, B.Sc. (Lond.)' 
T. W. Wormell, B.Sc. (Lond. 
F.C.S. 

And others to be appointed. 


Courses of Lessons are given by Correspondence for all 

LONDON UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

A NEW DEPARTURE 

In Correspondence Tuition. 

ONE FEE 

(payable In Instalments) 
covers tuition for all 3 Exams. 

(Matrlc., Inter., Final) for either 

B.Aaj LLiBij B.Sc. 

GUARANTEE. 

With this method of payment we 
undertake to coach the bona-fide 
student, irrespective of failure 
at any of the Examinations, until 
he has {obtained his Degree. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS METHOD. 

To Parents or Guardians there can be no better investment 
on behalf of a boy or girl leaving school than the payment of a 
fee which will ensure the pupil’s attainment of the most valuable 
degree. A continuous Course of Correspondence Tuition under 
expert guidance, begun while habits of study are still fresh, is 
the surest means to early success and sure promotion In all pro¬ 
fession, which daily demand higher qualifications. 

Send for Booklet “ A London Degree,” also for Free 

MATRICULATION GUIDE 

and full particulars of our System of Tuition, to the 

REGISTRAR, DIP, C0RR. COLL, FI8HP0ND8, BRI8T0L 
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Service-Books of the Old Church 

The Old Service-Books of the English Church. By 

Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry Little- 

hales. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an addition to the series of “ Antiquary’s 
Books,” edited by Dr. J. Charles Fox, and an addition 
that does credit to its joint authors. It may be as well 
to explain that it is not concerned with various editions 
of the Book of Common Prayer, but with those mediaeval 
volumes of the old English Church, which Cranmer and 
his fellows used as a storehouse from which to select 
material for their new edifice. 

The worship of the early Church consisted of the cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist and the recitation of psalms 
and prayers, together with a more or less orderly reading 
of the Old Testament. As the Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment grew into shape, its books began to share with 
those of the Old Testament the honours of public read¬ 
ing. By the Middle Ages these elements had been fused 
together substantially into the form in which they are 
found to-day in the Roman Breviary and Missal (of 
which the Sarum and other Uses were variants), the 
former of which comprises the offices of the canonical 
hours, while the latter has the ordinary or unchangeable 
part of the Mass set about with the movable parapher¬ 
nalia by which it is adapted to the circumstances of the 
saint, or the event or the dogma to which the day is 
devoted. 

But these parts were not in the days before the. 
invention of printing commonly found in a single 
volume, or a single series of volumes, such as the four 
parts of the Breviary. To take the Mass for example, 
the “ ordinary,” comprising the unchangeable parts, was 
often found alone. The passages of Scripture read for 
the gospel by the deacon were in a volume by themselves; 
so were the epistles ; and the verses sung during the pro¬ 
cession of deacon and subdeacon and their attendants 
to the ambo, from which the gospel was to be chanted, 
were sung by the cantors from the Grail (Graduale). 
Other liturgical books were the Processional and 
the Troper, which contained the sequences, of which 
nearly all were suppressed in the revision undertaken 
by command of Urban VIII. Similarly the Divine 
Office is found for choir purposes scattered about in a 
number of separate compilations. Among the books 
discussed and described are also the Manual, comprising 
the occasional offices, and the Pontifical. 

Most collections of ancient books contain a specimen 
of the Prymer. This was the lay folks’ book of devotion, 
and was of various dimensions, according to the measure 
of its contents. Some curiously personal records are 
found in many of the extant copies, which show it to 
have been a highly prized and lifelong possession, and 
frequently to have been used, like the family Bible of 
later times, for recording the births, deaths and 
marriages of a family. For example: “Thomas my 
sone was borne the xiij day of Januarii, the yere of oure 
lorde 1488, on a Tewesday at nyght, betwene viij and 
ix: god make hym a good man: that day callide sent 
hillary ys day.” 

The extant copies of all these and of many other 
ecclesiastical books are discussed and explained in these 
pages in the true spirit of antiquarian tenderness; and 
an admirable assortment of illustrations, some of them 
in colours, adds a vivid note of life and actuality to the 
learned authors’ work. 


Fiction 

SIR BEVILL. By Arthur Christopher Thynne. (Lane, 
6s.) “Sir Bevill ” is less a romance than a study of old- 
world West-country life. As such, it is altogether delightful, 
setting the reader amid broom and heather on the Devon 
moors or by the sounding sea on the Cornish coast. The 
book smacks of the soil and is vivid with the life of place 
and people. We pursue the stag in a great hunt which 
would have charmed the heart of Whyte Melville; are present 
at fairs and witch-hunts, and hear tales of the prowess of 
Richard Granville and the great captains of Elizabeth. 
Though dealing ostensibly with the career of Sir Bevill 
Granville, the story is quite as much a glorification of that 
other noble Cornishman, Sir John Eliot, who died in the 
Tower, a martyr for liberty and the privilege of Parliament. 
We trace the career of the friends from early boyhood and 
hear much of the romance of Bevill with that gentle Grace 
who has left so fragrant a memory. All the everyday life 
is admirably rendered, with unconventional simplicity and 
realism, and many of the side characters are brilliantly 
sketched. When it comes to the larger issues, the author 
is less successful; he hurries over the political situation ; his 
account of the war is given with disproportionate brevity 
and rendered unconvincing by the inevitable West-country 
belief that only West-countrymen counted as leaders. De¬ 
spite certain artistic flaws, the book is rich in historic know¬ 
ledge and human feeling, and affords a winning picture of 
the loyal Sir BevilL 

THE LAST HOPE. By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) “The Last Hope” is in Mr. Merriman’s most 
individual manner, and this is to say that it is an engrossing 
story. The mystery of the Dauphin offers an inexhaustible 
field for the romancist; this novel, however, is not concerned 
with the prisoner of the Temple himself, but with a supposed 
son, brought up in obscurity as an East Anglian sailor. The 
contrast between Loo Barebone’s early environment and his 
princely possibilities lends itself to effective treatment at 
the hands of a writer possessed of a facile if somewhat 
superficial discernment of national distinctions. Early in 
the narrative Barebone is discovered by an enthusiastic 
Legitimist and a cool-headed schemer, and thenceforward 
plays his part in France amid Royalist devotion and in¬ 
trigue. There are some clever character sketches; notably 
that of John Turner, the great Paris banker, with his 
astute brain masked in a self-indulgent bulk of flesh; and 
the plots and counter-plots are managed with a trained skill. 
Up to the close Loo is a very passive hero, but perhaps not 
the less a Bourbon for his supineness. The complex question 
of honour which confronts him is never really solved, since 
Louis Napoleon forestalls him by the coup d’itat, but in 
the end he comes home in a fitting though tragic fashion to 
the noble Farlingford woman who had freed him for his 
royal destiny. The vivid, definite style is marred by the 
author’s habitual would-be epigrams, but in the main lends 
itself well to a tensely interesting story. 

LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Pain. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Whether his humour be grave or gay, Mr. Barry Pain has 
always the sense of character strongly developed. It is this 
power of drawing living types which forms the principal 
charm of the present volume. There is truth in every line 
by which the Kays family are sketched into being. The 
father, James Kays, the typical narrow-minded Low Church¬ 
man, and Aunt Emmeline, his High-Church sister, are in 
particular happily drawn. There is real power, too, in the 
description of the struggle in the boy Lindley’s mind, in 
the fight between the sense of misunderstanding and injustice 
and the childish belief that “ grown-ups ” could do no wrong. 
How many children would put into words, if they could, the 
thought in Lindley’s mind after receiving an unjust thrash¬ 
ing from a bad-tempered schoolmaster: “If only he could 
know what people wanted, and why they wanted it, things 
would go easier with him.” It is a very bald little state¬ 
ment of a very simple case, and yet that one rock of mutual 
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misunderstanding between adult and child minds has wrecked 
and warped lives without number. Chance takes Lindley’s 
life in hand and moves him out of the narrow groove in 
which his boy life runs. An unkind chance for poor Aunt 
Emmeline; a lucky one for Lindley. The development of his 
character by reason of his love for Sonya Fielding is interest¬ 
ing, and the struggle by which he rescues his dead father’s 
business from ruin is quite exciting. Altogether an interest¬ 
ing book. 

Short Notice 

TREATIES, THEIR MAKING AND ENFORCE¬ 
MENT. By Samuel B. Crandall, Ph.D. (Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XXI. No. 1 .) 
(New York : The Columbia University Press; London: P. S. 
King, 6s.) This volume is one of the studies connected with 
historical and political science, edited by the Political 
Science Faculty of Columbia University. It is a most care¬ 
ful monograph on the powers that make treaties in various 
civilised countries, and the ways in which these agreements 
may be enforced, interpreted, and terminated. The writer 
has devoted the larger part of his work to American theory 
and practice. Three-fifths of his pages deal with the func¬ 
tions and rights of the President and the Senate in treaty¬ 
making. It might have been better if less space had been 
allotted to the rather elaborate detail with which United 
States history is treated, and rather more to the history of 
foreign powers, particularly the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the various German confederations, which are especially 
valuable for comparing with the United States. If Dr. 
Crandall had added more generalisations on the develop¬ 
ment of treaty-making, and a dissertation on the validity of 
the reasons alleged for altering or rejecting treaties by 
various states, his work would have been more attractive. 
A collector and recorder of historical facts has not fulfilled 
his whole duty when he simply puts down his facts as in¬ 
formation. It is his function to show us the significance of 
his facts and their connection. If he has not done this he 
is a historian’s provider, not a historian. Dr. Crandall 
might profitably have left out some of his less important 
details, and discussed the advantages and disadvantages of 
the power of the Senate to pass upon treaties. The chief 
material advantage is that no treaty or convention not in¬ 
equitably in favour of the United States has much chance 
of passing through a public body whose elected members, 
ignorant for the most part of diplomacy and suspicious of 
diplomatists, are ready to sacrifice the public convenience 
to their own local popularity. The moral disadvantage is 
that the method too often lends to American diplomacy a 
savour of sharp practice. 

New Books Received 

Theologleal and Blblleal 

Peters, D.D., the Rev. J. P., Early Hebrew Story (Williams A Norgate), 5/0. 
Bull, P. B., God and Our Soldiers (Methuen), 6/0. 

Jewish Addresses, 1902-3 (Brimlev Johnson). 3/6 net. 

Terry, the Rev. G. F., The Old Theology in the New Age (Brown, I.angham), 

6 0 . 

Lookyer, T. F., Seeking a Country (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 

Hutton, A. W., Ecclesia Discens (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 

Dearmer, the Rev. Percy, The Server's Handbook (Richards), 0/6 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Adams, W. Davenport, A Dictionary of the Drama, Tol. I., A—G (Chatto A 
Windus), 10/6 net. 

Barry, D.D.. William. Heralds of Revolt : Studies in Modern Literature and 
Dogma (Hodder & Stoughton), 7/6 net. 

Omond, T. S.. Scattered Verses (Tunbridge Wells: Pelton), 1/0 net. 
Saintsbury, G., A History of Criticism, Vol. 111.: Modern Criticism 
(Blackwood), 20 0 net. 

Mills, E. J., The Secret of Petrarch (Unwin), 12/0 net. 

Holzer, G., Shakespeare’s Tempest in Baconian Light—A New Theory 
(Heidelberg: Winter). 

Barnard, the Rev. P. M., Jezebel: a Drama (Griffiths), 2/0 net. 

History and BlogTapby 

Buckley, R. J.. Sir Edward Elgar (Lane), 2/6 net. 

Lang, A., Alfred Tennyson (Blackwood), 0/6 net. 

Imperator et Rex, William II. of Germany, by the Author of “ The Mar¬ 
tyrdom of an Empress *' (Harper), 7/6. 

Besant, Sir Walter, London in the Time of the Tudors (Black), 30/0 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Clifford, H., Further India (Lawrence & Bullen), 7/6. 

Forrest, A. S.. and Bensusan, S. L., Morocco (Black), 20/0 net. 


Part 1., Ancient History 


Science and Philosophy „ . . 

Snider, D. J., Ancient European Philosophy (St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 
Company), $1.50. 

Art 

Spielmann, M. H. (edited), The Magazine of Art, Vol. 11.. New Series. 

Anderton, B., Catalogue of the Bewick Collection (Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Public Library). 

lthead, G. Woolliscroft, The Treatment of Drapery in Art (Bell), 6/0 net. 

Bducatlonal 

Cartwright, T., French by the Direct Method, Part I. (adapted from the 
German of Rossman and Schmidt) (Jack), 1/6. 

Cartwright, T., Why Boys should not Smoke (Jack), 0/6. 

Cartwright, T., The Jack Readers, Books 1, 2, 3 (Jack), 0/8, 0/10, and 1/0. 

Hayward, C. F., The Jack Historical Readers, First Book (Jack), 1/0. 

Mortimer, K. 8., Learning to Read : Step One (Jack), 0/3. 

Matthews, Class Work in English, Books 1, 2, 3 (Jack), 0/2 each. 

Pendlebury, C. t New School Arithmetic (Bell). 4/6. 

Pendlebury, C., Examples in Arithmetic (Bell). 3/0. 

Salter, W. H., A Primer of General History : Pa 
(Horace Marshall), 2/6. 

Ninet, Marguerite (edited), Deutsche Sagen i Horace Marshall), 1/6. 

Thompson, Ella, Botany Rambles: Part III., In the Autumn (Horace 
Marshall), 1/0. 

Onions, C. T., Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and Milton’s 
Comus (Horace Marshall), 0/6 each. 

Wills, G. H. (edited), The Tristia of Ovid, Book I. (Blackie), 1/6. 

Rouse, W. H. D. (edited), English School Texts: Sir Richard Hawkins’s 
Voyage into the South Seas ; Defoe’s Journal of the Plague ; Washington 
Irving’s Companions of Columbus; and Dickens’ A Christmas Carol 
iBlackie), 0/8 each. 

Schilling, J. F. (edited), Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea (Blackie), 0/6. 

Turnbull, V. M., Elementary Plain Geometry (Blackie), 2/0. 

Meyer, A.. Bedford High School Conversational German Grammar, First 
‘Year (Blackie), 1/6. 

Roberts, R., Preliminary Geometry (Blackie). 1/0. 

Wilmot-Buxton, E. M., the Ancient World (Methuen), 3/6. 

Boole, M. E., The Preparation of the Child for Science (Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Weintz, H. J., Japanese Grammar Self-Taught (Marlborough), 5/0. 

Miscellaneous 

Bulletin of the University of Missouri Studies, Catalogue, and Lists of 
References (The University and Washington Government Printing 
Office). 

Lovell, A. (edited), Transactions of the Vril-Ya Club (Simpkin, Marshall), 
0/6 net. 

London School of Economics and Political Science Calendar, 1904-5 (The 
School). 

The Charters and Letters Patent of the Borough of Colchester (Town Hall). 

Pink. A., Gardening for the Million (Unwin), 2/6 net. 
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Egomet 


I bead the other day, in a survey of English Litera¬ 
ture, that “ Criticism may fairly omit Goldsmith’s 
excursions into history.” I closed the book, and 
lay back in my chair to think; and I thought that 
I should like to meet the writer of this sentence and ask 
him had he read any of those historical excursions that 
he so greatly despised. Does anybody else than a pro¬ 
fessed student of literature, and do all of them, read 
any of Goldsmith’s History of England ? They could do 
far worse; in some ways they could do little better, 
for his history is written by one endowed with the eye 
of imagination and the pen of a supreme artist in 
character-drawing. Of course Goldy’s facts are often 
fictions; but this does not seem to have obscured his 
vision, and he has painted for us a splendid gallery of 
life-like portraits, as faithful as those in “ Retaliation,” 
though drawn from fancy and not from close study. 


But it is not for me to defend Goldsmith, though it 
is difficult for me to keep silent when a friend is mis¬ 
understood. My thoughts soon turned into a general 
channel, and I asked myself a question—What is it that 
I am seeking when I read history ? And my answer 
was: ‘‘Knowledge of man and woman.” Alack, how 
few writers of history but are forgetful that kings and 
queens, courtiers and councillors are only human beings, 
and that the population of a country, though it acts 
sometimes as a whole, or is governed and swayed by a 
majority or a minority, is actually compounded of indi¬ 
viduals ! The majority of historical works are unhuman, 
cold, precise, and to-day pseudo-scientific records of 
what was done; not as they should be—the inner life 
histories of the men and women who made history. 
Thus, to me, Froude is a finer historian than Freeman ; 
Carlyle than Gardiner. Or, put it another way, I would 
that Freeman had handed over his materials to Froude 
to deal with. What a portrait then we should possess 
of the Conqueror. 


For the same reason Shakespeare is to me a great 
historian, and it should never be forgotten that he 
wrote in times little changed from those in which his 
great historical plays were laid. There was far less 
difference between the ages of John and Elizabeth than 
there was between those of the latter and of Queen 
Victoria. Shakespeare breathed an atmosphere impreg¬ 
nated with medievalism : Protestantism sat in the high 


places, but all around him were physical and mental 
relics of the rule of the Church of Rome. Gunpowder 
had not yet banished all the airs and graces and brutali¬ 
ties of chivalry, and as he wrote of dead monarchs and 
rulers of men. Shakespeare would not have felt as an 
historian now feels when writing of our early history— 
that everything in it was strange, hidden in the mist 
of years. 

Has any historian yet made sufficient allowance for 
human caprice ? First find your fact, and then account 
for it logically, says Master Historicus. But, i’ faith, 
say I, talk not to me of logic; by logic the world is 
not ruled, never has been, never will be—thank Heaven! 
It has been stated that Napoleon lost the battle of 
Waterloo owing to an attack of indigestion brought 
upon him by an unconsidered trifle of mutton. Whether 
this be true or not does not matter here, but I venture 
to think that it is true that many of the momentous 
events of history sprang from unknown or unheeded 
and unconsidered caprices of those in power. I do not 
mean that any great revolution has suddenly been 
brought about without the field having been for years 
prepared for the harvest, but I do mean that the harvest 
might never have ripened if some one had not been 
deterred from doing the right thing by some petty 
caprice. But here I am arguing with myself—not over 
sagely, I fear. 

Do you never so argue ? Do you never come across 
a sentence in the book you are reading which leads you 
to hold high debate with yourself ? I do. Often and 
often have I put by my book, taken up my hat and 
stick, wandered out into the streets, and then walked, 
thought, argued with myself over what I had just read. 
I care not a farthing for the book that does not call one 
or other of my argumentative faculties to activity. 
And with whom should I sooner hold debate than with 
myself 1 I am pro, con and Mr. Speaker all in one; I 
can enforce the closure whenever I so desire, and ad¬ 
journ a debate or conclude it at the first moment that 
it becomes wearisome to me. Perhaps this habit of self¬ 
debate has grown upon me because I have lived so much 
alone. Solitary living breeds many curious habits, so 
my friends warn me. But I could tell them of some of 
the many delights of solitude ; then they would only 
shake their wise heads and cry “ sour grapes.” 

E. G. O. 


The Ethics of Symbolism 


I t was once argued in my hearing, by one who re¬ 
garded the doctrine of hell as a symbol of eternal 
consequence, that a man would be justified, holding 
such a view, in sending out pictorial representa¬ 
tives of hell flames to aid in the conversion of the 
heathen. Being unlikely to convince the savage of the 
sinfulness of sin by presenting to him the highly abstract 
conception that consequence is universal and eternal—a 
generalisation at which scientific thought has arrived 
only after many centuries—you must show him coloured 
prints of an eternal conflagration, such a concrete 
symbol being the only means adapted to his case. 

Other expressions of the same idea—the presentation 
of truth in forms adapted to the recipient mind—will 
readily occur to the reader. The “ principle of 


economy ” is a phrase that comes to the mind in this 
connection, as does the recent argument that the Atha- 
nasian Creed is unsuited for congregational use, and 
should be reserved for the more initiated, as, indeed, it 
is in the Roman Catholic Church. Then, again, one 
remembers the ancient distinction between an exoteric 
and an esoteric system of doctrine. According to some 
critics, Plato observed such a distinction, which Aristotle 
also is supposed to have recognised. The exoteric teach¬ 
ing can be “ understanded of the multitude ”; it does 
not present the truth in such uncontaminated form as 
does the esoteric, but its symbolism is such as may lead 
to an understanding of the truth in its purer form, and 
it is ethically justified. To use the Pauline metaphor, 
strong meat is not for babes. Nor is the law of eternal 
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consequence suited to the savage; you must therefore 
use a symbolic argument which he will understand— 
such as vermilion flames, to which visual appeal one 
would like, if it were practicable, to add the olfactory 
symbol of a strong odour of charred flesh. Buckle has 
shown us how thoroughly such symbolism was appre¬ 
ciated by the Scottish divines of the eighteenth century. 

The question I have raised is an urgent one to-day, 
for the need of moral education is, of course, as great as 
ever it was, and the ethics of symbolism in moral edu¬ 
cation is a matter which gravely concerns any one whose 
conception of education is in any degree an adequate 
one. 

Let us suppose, then, that the parent who has rejected 
the material hell of the schoolmen is faced with the 
necessity of expounding to a child the consequences of 
sin. What is the ethics of symbolism for him ? How is 
he to proceed ? 

Let us first ask how he does proceed. As far as one 
can judge, he simply shifts the responsibility. He hands 
his child over to some accredited individual, and ceases 
to think any more about the matter. His conscience 
will not permit him to teach his child a crude dogma 
which he does not himself believe; but it does permit 
him to allow some one else to do so. This method has 
the further advantage that when the child grows up, 
rejects the dogma for himself, and incidentally discovers 
that his father also rejects it, he cannot accuse his parent 
of having taught him a dogma which he did not himself 
believe. And, of course, it was not the father’s fault if 
the school chaplain presented the truth in too highly sym¬ 
bolic a form: for that the chaplain is responsible; and 
if he made a mistake it is very unfortunate. But how 
could it be helped ? Who was to know the school had 
such a “ narrow ” chaplain ? 

But how is the parent to proceed who does face a 
responsibility which is assuredly and inalienably his? 
I am certainly not about to essay an answer to a question 
so overwhelmingly difficult; but I will attempt to define 
the extreme forms which might be given to the answer. 

At the one pole there is the answer which, whether it 
be the best or no, must surely appeal to all honest men. 
The child must be taught nothing but what its teacher 
believes to be the undiluted, unperverted truth. If, 
for instance, you believe in an Immanent Deity, rather 
than the God of Paley, you must teach the child nothing 
at all about the Deity until it is old enough to appre¬ 
ciate the truth as you see it. This course may or may 
not be practicable or expedient; but you would fain 
follow it. 

At the other pole is the answer for which an excellent 
case may be made, I confess, on the most rigid Spen¬ 
cerian principles—hate it though I do. You may say 
that the individual mind, on evolutionary principles, 
must recapitulate the history of the racial mind. The 
race has passed through the stage of a high-temperature 
hell and an artificer God, “ sitting aloft, seeing the 
Universe go,” as Goethe phrases it. And the mind of 
the growing individual must necessarily follow the same 
course—the most natural and direct course towards 
belief in “ eternal consequence ” and the Deity whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns. Furthermore, the 
Spencerian may quote pages to show that the crude 
dogmas of the mediaeval Church were adapted to the 
mediaeval mind, that they proved a sanative force, just 
as do the same dogmas in the mouth of General Booth in 
our time: and he may argue that the child’s mind and 
the child’s conscience must similarly be impressed to-day. 
When he becomes a man he will put away childish things. 
Furthermore, our highest and most quintessential know¬ 


ledge is but symbolic at the best: when we talk of 
consequence we know not what we say; and when we 
speak of an “ Infinite and Eternal Energy ” we but 
use symbols derived from our own consciousness of our 
own powers. 

And so I must leave the question, with but two words 
more. The first is that you do not solve it by sending 
your child to an accredited person, for you are still 
responsible for the sending; and the second is that he 
must needs have his defence prepared who shall com¬ 
promise or adulterate what he believes to be a truth. 

C W. Saleeby. 


Opera and Drama 

A r first thought it may seem that there is no 
artistic connection between Charpentier’s 
“ Louise ” and Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s produc¬ 
tion of “ The Tempest,” concerning which latter 
I hope to write fully next week. “ Louise ” is a realistic 
drama, set to music: music bears no small part in Mr. 
Tree’s undertaking—music by such singularly contrasted 
composers as Dr. Arne and Sullivan. There is much 
in “ Louise ” which might be better spoken than sung, 
and the reverse, to a certain extent, holds good of 
“The Tempest.” What is the boundary line between 
opera and drama? 

The Greek drama was a mingling of music and 
speech; opera, at first, was a number of airs bound 
together by recitatives; the masque was part spoken, 
part sung; ballet is action illustrated and explained by 
music; pantomime should be the same; and Wagner 
stepped in advance of his contemporaries by writing 
music-dramas, from which mere songs were banished; 
and now we have Charpentier endeavouring to write 
realistic opera—the natural actions and words of natural 
characters, the words sung instead of spoken. Is it 
possible that in all this some new form of drama is 
foreshadowed ? Of those who had the privilege of wit¬ 
nessing performances of “ L’Enfant Prodigue ” many 
must sometimes have felt that words were wanting, that 
attention from the business of the play was sometimes 
distracted by seeking to interpret the pantomime of the 
actors. Gesture or words alone do not suffice to express 
human emotions; speech, gesture, with the support of 
accompanying music—is there anything they cannot 
express? The operatic composer is cut off from reality 
by the convention of making his characters sing. It 
is difficult, except at transcendent moments, to be carried 
away by the emotions of people who express themselves 
by singing that which they would naturally speak. 

Is there any half-way house? Shall we some day, 
possibly soon, be given an opera wherein only at 
moments of high emotion will the characters sing, at 
other times contenting themselves with speech accom¬ 
panied by music—by spoken recitatives that is? In 
opera comiqxie, of course, this plan is often pursued, 
but it is doubtful if such a medley could ever be made 
realistic. But is it not possible that more may be done 
than ever yet has been by an uninterrupted accompani¬ 
ment of music to spoken words ? “ L’Enfant Prodigue ” 
acted with speech, not merely in pantomime ? I do not 
know at this time of writing how far Mr. Tree has used 
music in his production of “ The Tempest,” but if the 
accompaniment is fairly continuous, the performance 
will be instructive as possibly foreshadowing and cer¬ 
tainly throwing light upon a music-drama of a dif¬ 
ferent character from any yet given to us. I should very 
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much like to see two experiments made—a performance 
of “ Louise ” spoken, not sung; and “ L’Enfant Pro¬ 
digue ” acted with the words which were written for and 
learnt by the performers. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results from any such 
new order of music-drama, it would be essential for the 
dramatist and composer to work heart and soul together, 
or for the composer to set to music plays already well 
tried. It is scarcely likely that any composer will set 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” to thoroughly satisfactory music, 
but it would be an admirable experiment for—say, Sir 
Edward Elgar—to write a continuous accompaniment 
to that embodiment of lyric love. Best results of all 
would probably be obtained from a work written and 
composed by one pen; but then Wagner—poet and 
musician—was a phenomenon. 

All this may be very fanciful, but opera and drama 
do not stand still; they are subject to evolution, and 
though the course hinted at may never be pursued, it is 
interesting, and sometimes instructive, to endeavour to 
look into the future, to ask questions which coming 
generations will answer. 


“ Merely Mary Ann ” 

O nce upon a time there lived in the land of 
Donotknowwhere a fine young fellow, who was 
good-looking as he was good, and whose heart 
sang to him beautiful music, which his obedient 
pen wrote down. But no one would listen to his music, 
so he was poor and lived high up above the chimney¬ 
pots in an attic, where he dreamed and wrote, and 
wrote and dreamed. No one listened to his music save 
one poor girl, who waited upon him, and she also was 
good-looking, good and poor. And he loved her and 
she loved him, and they were very happy. But he did 
not ask her to marry him, for he was too poor; so they 
both dreamed dreams—and were happy. Then good 
fortune came to the girl—money, ever so much money, 
which made her so glad, for she said to herself: “ He 
is poor, and now I can help him. We will be happy 
as the day is long, and the world shall listen to his 
music.” But he was proud, wrongly proud, and said, 
“ No; I would not marry you because I was poor. 
I cannot marry you now because you are rich.” So 
they parted and went their ways; and he became famous 
and rich; the world listened to his music and sang 
his praises. But he was lonely amid the crowd of his 
admirers, for he still loved her, and wished for her; 
but knew not where she was. But fate was kind to 
them. They met again; she forgave his pride and 
accepted his love. So they married and lived happy 
ever afterward. That is the fairy story that Mr. Zang- 
will might have told us; that is a fairy-tale that Mr. 
Barrie would have told us—and, instead, we are given 
“ Merely Mary Ann.” 

Mr. Zangwill labels his characters men, women and 
others, but they are all others; and those others are not 
fairy folk. Lancelot, the would-be fairy prince, is a 
sorry, puffed-up prig, with no more of heart in him 
than of music ; Mary Ann, the quaint maiden whom he 
fancies that he loves and treats with the grossest 
caddishness, is a grey little figure, with a certain amount 
of charm; and for the rest, oh! they are all old, old 
acquaintances of the stage-land, who had better far be 
forgot. The incidents are of the stage stagey, and so 
are the jokes and physical funniments. It is not this 
world, it is not fairy-land—it is stage-land, neither pure 


nor simple. And this from Mr. Zangwill, who an he 
would could paint life for us, but has preferred to 
portray puppets. Among his puppets is a vulgar cari¬ 
cature of a country parson. But he has his reward, and 
the public pays and laughs, so why should I grumble ? 

As for the acting it was for the most part as lifeless 
as the characters, which is as much Mr. Zangwill’s fault 
as the poor players’. Mr. Henry Ainley depicted the 
cad Lancelot to the life. Mr. Gerald Du Maurier was 
pleasantly ” breezy ” as his friend Peter, and Miss Rob¬ 
son made as much as could be made of Mary Ann. She 
is evidently an actress of temperament, but whether her 
gifts permit her to act greatly yet remains to be proved, 
for her part in this piece is simple enough and is no 
searching test. Before judgment can be passed upon 
her we must see her undertake to act a human being, 
not such a mere stage property as Mary Ann. Mr. 
Zangwill could write a fine play for her. Will he 1 

W. T. S. 

The Training of an Artist 

XII 

r 

I t may be said by its defenders that the Royal 
Academy and the training of an artist are things 
distinct and wholly apart; and it may be confessed 
that it is, but that it should not be so. If the 
Royal Academy serves a high artistic function by hold¬ 
ing a sort of summer bazaar, by raking in thousands 
of shillings a day from sightseers, by electing to its 
ranks a few artists with the right to sign R.A. after 
their names, and by providing a school in Piccadilly 
for students—then, as far as such a parochial end is 
gained, I cannot see that it could be much better done, 
or that it much matters who is elected to the fantastic 
glory of it. It does not affect art one way or the other; 
it does not assist genius to utter its masterwork; it does 
not prevent it. I do not for a minute suggest that it 
in any way discovers or hinders or destroys genius either 
by its favours or its frowns. What I do most definitely 
say is that it ought to educate the nation; that it can 
only do so by becoming a national institution instead 
of a parochial one. As a parochial concern it is not 
without dignity. As a national concern it does not exist. 

Let us consider for a moment what art is. Your 
parochial Academician considers that art is a painting 
in oils on canvas for a gold frame. It is the chief fault 
of the Royal Academy that it has taught the whole 
nation to think so; and, as a natural result, prime 
ministers and other ridiculous people rise solemnly in 
the Houses of Parliament and talk patronising talk 
about the difficulty of assisting art—prime ministers 
and the like folk also having become infected with this 
idea that art is an oil painting on canvas in a gold 
frame, and thinking, not without serious reason, that 
the nation’s money might be used to more urgent ends. 
As a matter of fact, art is a deeper, higher, broader and 
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mightier thing. The craving for art is a universal 
human craving—as deep as religion, as persistent as 
thinking, as illimitable and as majestic as the imagina¬ 
tion. It is by thought (or reason) and by emotion 
(or sensation) that the human being achieves experience 
of life through the experience of others. Except by 
absolute experience ourselves, we may not know aught 
of life except through the transmission to us by others 
of their experience—that is to say, by speech, or by the 
transmission of what they feel through the senses or 
emotions—that is to say, by art. Art is the state¬ 
ment of the emotions by music or colour or form or 
poetry or the like. Art is and must be the birth¬ 
right in greater or less degree of every sane human 
being; it is the hungry craving of every healthy 
human being to know of life either through speech 
or through the emotions. It is the function of an 
academy—-an academy that has any national claim 
—to educate and bring out throughout the youth 
of the whole nation the faculty of understanding 
life through the emotions as well as through the 
reason. To teach of life through the reason there are 
splendid universities throughout the kingdom; there is 
a vast press. But ninety-nine out of a hundred of our 
acts throughout the day are guided by our emotions—to 
one that is guided by our reason. Yet the transmission 
of the emotions of life can only be from one to the other 
of us by a statement in terms of art—by a statement 
of the emotions. Oratory and poetry (whether of verse 
or prose), colour and line and form and music and the 
rest make of life a splendid wayfaring where it would 
otherwise be a narrow plodding in a sombre twilight. 
And the men who create art—the men who have the 
wondrous faculty to see into life and to tell the world of 
the glory of life—are rightly accounted to have touched 
the hem of the garment of God. 

If an academy shall aim at developing the nation’s 
visions of life through colour and line and form and 
the plastic arts, that academy must put aside pettiness 
and enrol into its corporate body all creators of art. 
There is to-day, for instance, a far more vital form of 
art than the easel picture; it is the illustrated page. 
What a futile academy, then, is that which has done 
no honour to one of America’s greatest living artists, 
Howard Pyle ? What shall we think of an academy 
that leaves without its ranks Sime and the Beggar- 
staffs ? The list could be extended on every hand. I 
state but a few instances as they occur in the field of 
illustration alone. The neglect of Whistler will remain 
an eternal shame to the Academy. And these things 
are not the fault of the Academy as it exists, but the 
fault of those that conceived it in its parochial and 
narrow form. The ridiculous sight of Scottish Acade¬ 
mies and Irish and Welsh Academies is fantastic wit¬ 
ness to the utter pettiness of the whole conception. And 
until the Royal Academy arises out of its pettiness and 
becomes the mighty national institution it should be, it 
will not receive the honours and the awards and the 
homage of the State; nor will it deserve these things. 
Instead of being a splendid university of the arts, it is 
become the almshouse and the bazaar of the mediocri¬ 
ties; instead of being the educator of the artist, it is 
become the club of a fraction of artists who paint in oils 
on canvas and set them up in gilt frames for the London 
public to gaze at on fine summer days. It has the good 
fortune to number a few masters in its ranks, and their 
very greatness but increases the dogged insistence of the 
mediocrities in preferring to strut their little parts as 
parochial magnates. 

Haldane Macfall. 


Correspondence 


The Irish National Theatre Society 

Sir,— With much if not most of what is said in the 
seventh paper on “The Past and Future of our Drama” 
regarding the work of the Irish dramatists of to-day most 
people will readily agree. In so far as they draw their 
inspiration from fresh springs and revivify the theatre by 
fresh and unconventional methods they perform a real service 
to dramatic art. But their ideal and their efforts to attain 
it inevitably suggest two questions: (1) What is the meaning 
of an Irish or any other National theatre? And (2) is 
there really a note of Irish nationality in the work of the 
leaders of the Irish dramatic movement ? The Irish National 
Theatre Society has now acquired a theatre. (It is perhaps 
worth noting that the theatre has been provided from a source 
which is neither Irish nor national, but is the sole gift of 
an English lady.) What is the essence of the drama which, 
so far as can be judged from the previous history of the 
movement, is likely to be exhibited on its boards, and how 
far is it likely to be Irish in any true sense? 

As regards the first of the questions asked above, it is 
obvious that a distinctive nationality is not conferred on a 
theatre or a play by the mere fact that the actors are all 
of one race, or that the dramatis parsonic are called by names 
and are understood to move in surroundings appropriate to 
any given country. It will be granted that if ever there 
was a distinctively national drama the drama of the 
Elizabethan playwrights was such. Yet that drama is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan in its topics, its characters and its 
scenery. It is rightly observed in your article that if a play 
be strong enough to stir the imagination, the filling in of 
the background may be left to the imagination. It is not 
by labels that national characteristics are best denoted. A 
drama is national in proportion as it is racy of the moral 
and intellectual affinities of the nationality of its author, 
and not in virtue of the origin attributed to the peasants who 
crowd its stage, or the pafois in which they speak. Will 
any one say that “ She Stoops to Conquer ” and “ The School 
for Scandal ” are not essentially Irish in the intellectual 
characteristics they suggest. Yet neither the one nor the 
other has an Irish motif. It is from their authors’ per¬ 
sonalities that they derive their peculiar quality. 

As regards the second question, most people are thoroughly 
agreed as to the monstrosity of the caricature presented to 
two generations of playgoers in the stage Irishman of the 
Victorian drama. Yet, after all, are the Pats and Murtys, 
with their caubeens and knee-breeches and shillelaghs, more 
essentially un-Irish in their ideas and ideals than the 
Shauns, the Maurteens and the Maires of Mr. Yeats’ 
peculiarly un-Irish imagination ? The physical grotesque¬ 
ness of the earlier school is really less untrue to life than 
the mental grotesqueness of the later. Where in Ireland, or 
in Irish nature, does one find the vague dreamy mysticism 
which constitutes the warp and woof of Mr. Yeats’ fantastic 
webs ? The criticism here passed on the movement 
and its leaders is in no wise connected with the con¬ 
troversies aroused in Ireland by the treatment of religious 
subjects in the works of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Moore. 
That is a matter quite alien to this discussion, though the 
failure to understand a point of view fundamentally Irish 
is in itself a proof of the non-Irish quality of the art of the 
leaders of the Irish dramatic movement. What is wanted in 
an Irish National Theatre, and what has hitherto been 
signally lacking in too many of the plays produced under 
its auspices, is a presentation of the spontaneity, abandon, 
and sense of the brightness of life which are such con¬ 
spicuous ingredients in Irish character and such powerful 
elements in its attractiveness. But it seems hopeless to 
expect anything of the kind from such writers as Mr. Yeats. 
Under his guidance the Irish National Theatre will doubtless 
exhibit works with the stamp of genius and originality; but 
it will certainly not be Irish. A poet whose chief inspiration 
has been the shadowy symbolism of William Blake has no 
true affinity with those whom he calls his countrvmen.— 
Yours, &c. Dublin. 
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Notes 


T he public demand for fiction seems insatiable. 

There has come into my hands recently a list 
of over seventy serial stories now running in 
the principal provincial newspapers and a 
glance through the names of the authors in most 
general request is instructive and interesting. Among 
these three-score and ten journals of repute I find 
that Mr. Tom Gallon has five serial stories running 
simultaneously, whilst Mr. Gerald Biss, Mr. Richard 
Marsh and Mrs. C. N. Williamson are credited with 
four each. Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim and Mrs. 
A. O. Tibbits have three, and there are ten authors, 
including Mrs. L. T. Meade, Mr. Fergus Hume and 
“ Rita,” who are responsible for a couple apiece. A 
certain number of these may of course be accounted for 
by the modern commercial system of syndicating a story 
between two or more newspapers, but that the exclusive 
rights are not without their value is evident by the fact 
that Mr. Ernest Glanville, Mr. Max Pemberton, Major 
Arthur Griffiths, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Clark Russell 
and Mr. E. W. Hornung appear on the list as responsi¬ 
ble for one story each. The names of the other authors 
are entirely unknown to fame—as yet. 

Now there are several quite interesting deductions to 
be drawn from these figures. Firstly, it would seem 
that we British can no more digest our daily paper with¬ 
out a c/iasse of fiction, in the shape of a feuilhton, than 
can our foreign neighbours; and from this fact one may 
reasonably argue that we (or our wives and daughters, 
or sisters and cousins and aunts, as the case may be) have 
more leisure to read than had our forebears. Again, 
it is evident that mere literary eminence is no gauge 
of popularity, for the leading authors on the afore¬ 
mentioned list have in all probability far too much 
commercial acumen to argue about such an unbarterable 
commodity as literary value. And, further, the fact 
that the vast majority of the contributors to these 
papers are entirely unknown outside the charmed 
circle of the literary agents is proof that the hard¬ 
working novelist who is content with his (or her) guinea 
a thousand words, or even less, can and does command a 
public which is quite as large, although not perhaps as 
influential, as that reached by the writers of the con¬ 
ventional six-shilling novels. All of which considera¬ 
tions are true, and rather sad. 


Messrs. Black announce some promising “ colour ” 
books, notably “London, Vanished and Vanishing,” by 
Mr. Philip Norman and “ Familiar London," by Miss 


Rose Barton. It would be difficult to find a more 
fascinating subject than London for a “ colour ” book, 
for our city is not so grey as it is usually painted, but I 



MR. JOHN DAVIDSON 

[Photo. Elliott ,t Fry] 


trust the artists will not be led astray into putting colour 
where no colour is, or into painting skies blue when they 
are leaden, or buildings yellow where they are drab. 
The warning is not unnecessary, for I have seen 
books wherein the colouring was all it should not be. 
As to the text, the writer of instinct and imagination 
could desire 110 more inspiring topic, yet there have been 
many dull and dry books written about London town. 
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Mr. D. MacCarthy writes interestingly in “ The In¬ 
dependent Review ” of the late author of " Erewhon.” 
Tnis is a passage from the article: 

“ From a religious man or a philosopher, his first 
demand was that he should hold his faith in such a 
way that, if occasion demanded it, he could deny it 
gracefully and easily in the cause of charity. Of Lord 
Beaconsfield he wrote, thinking also of himself, that 
‘ earnestness was his great danger, but that if he did 
not quite overcome it (as, indeed, who can ?—it is the 
last enemy that shall be subdued), he managed to veil 
it with a fair amount of success.’ And of Christianity, 
' What is the kernel of the nut ? Surely common sense 
and cheerfulness, with unflinching opposition to the 
charlatanisms and Pharisaisms of a man’s own times. 
The essence of Christianity lies neither in dogma, nor 
yet in an abnormally holy life; but in faith in an un¬ 
seen world, in doing one’s duty, in speaking the truth, 
in finding the true life rather in others than in one’f. 
self, and in the certain hope that he who loses his life 
on these behalfs finds more than he has lost.’ Shake¬ 
speare he loved above all authors, partly, one suspects, 
because Shakespeare is the surest refuge from the saints 
but mainly because he felt him to be a lover of all sorts 
and conditions of men, who applied no rigid test to 
merit. In the music of Handel he found the same 
quality; and these two, together with Homer, remained 
his gods through life.” 

I must congratulate Mr. Grant Richards on the com¬ 
pletion of the Edinburgh Folio Edition of Shake¬ 
speare’s Works, brought out under the supervision of 
Mr. W. E. Henley and Professor Walter Raleigh. The 
text is satisfactory, and the type, paper and binding 
make up as sumptuous a set of volumes as a bookman 
could desire. Charles Lamb would have loved these 
handsome folios. 

The scene of Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney’s new 
romance, “ Yesterday’s To-morrow,” is laid in the days 
of the Restoration, and one of the chief characters is 
James de la Cloche, eldest son of Charles II., who came 
in secret to England as an emissary of the Jesuits. 
What will Mr. Andrew Lang say? The motive of the 
story is the conflicting ideals of the Cavaliers and the 
Quakers, Charles II. and George Fox being among the 
figures on the stage. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose book upon the British 
track-way from Winchester to Canterbury is announced 
by Messrs. Constable, is completing two illustrated travel 
articles on the Spanish Pyrenees for the “ Pall Mall 
Magazine.” 


Mr. G. E. Farrow is a busy man! He has in hand 
for Messrs. Pearson ‘ The Wallypug in Fogland ”; for 
Mr. Brimley Johnson a children’s book, “ The Cinemato¬ 
graph Train ” : for the S.P.C.K. a school story, “ The 
Mysterious Mr. Punch,” a birthday book for Messrs. 
Routledge and a novel. 

Mr. Davjd Cuthbertson, of the University Library. 
Edinburgh, has in the press an illustrated volume en 
titled ‘‘The Children's Story of the Scottish Reforma¬ 
tion.” The work will be published by Messrs. J. & R. 
Parlane, Paisley. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s new play, ‘‘ John Bull’s 
Other Island,” will shortly be produced at the Court 
Theatre. 


Music is showing signs of life again both in the 
provinces and in the metropolis. 1 So far no definite 
arrangements have been made for a continuance of the 
Saturday and Monday “ Pops,” chiefly owing to the un¬ 
certainty as to the future of St. James’ Hall. All lovers 
of chamber music will regret deeply the death of these 
admirable concerts, but many will have themselves only 
to blame, for the attendances last season were meagre in 
the extreme. Are there too many concerts or too few 
lovers of music who care to do more than talk about it l 
The London Symphony Orchestra promise concerts to be 
conducted by Dr. F. H. Cowen, Herr Nikisch, Sir 
Charles Stanford, M. Colonne, Sir Edward Elgar and 
others, the performances being fixed for October 27, 
November 17, December 15, January 26, February 16 
and March 8. 


The Broadwood Concerts commence on November 3 at 
the HSolian Hall, engagements having been concluded 
with the Bohemian Quartet, the Moscow Trio and the 
Leeds Festival Choir. Numberless vocal and instru¬ 
mental recitals are promised, the performers including 
Kubelik, October 8, and Mark Hambourg, October 15, 
at the Queen’s Hall: Sarasate, October 22 and 31 and 
November 8 at the Beckstein Hall; Madame Carreno, 
Busoni, Lamond and Miss Marie Hall. 


The Symphony Concerts during the coming winter 
will take place at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday after¬ 
noons, October 29, November 12 and 26, December 10, 
January 28, February 11 and 25, March 11, Mr. Henry 
J. Wood conducting. There are many interesting items 
on the programmes—Hugo Wolf’s symphonic poem 
“ Penthesilea,” Max Schilling’s music to Wildenbruch’s 
“ Hexenlied,” Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s symphonic poem 
“ Ulalume ” and Sir Edward Elgar’s incidental music to 
“ Grania and Diarmid.” Most notable fact of all is that 
it has been decided to limit the duration of each concert 
to an hour and three-quarters, an excellent policy and one 
recently recommended in these pages. Will the directors 
of these concerts also test the idea of lowering all lights 
in the hall during the performance of each piece, except, 
of course, those immediately above the players 1 


Arrangements have been made for an Italian opera 
season at Covent Garden, to commence on October 17, 
lasting for six weeks. The complete company of the 
San Carlo Theatre. Naples, has been engaged. Ordinary 
theatre prices will be charged. For novelties are pro¬ 
mised Cilea’s “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ” and Gior¬ 
dano’s “ Andrea Chenier.” The experiment will be 
interesting not only in itself, but as a test of the extent 
of the demand in London for well-performed opera 
without “ stars.” We are to be given a new opera- 
house in the Strand. Has any decision been come to 
in regard to the orchestra ? Will it be concealed, as 
at Bayreuth ? There is no reason why it should not be, 
and the gain is immense, as all realise who have wit¬ 
nessed performances in the Wagner Theatre. 


In error, Miss Cunnington’s “ Story of Arithmetic ” 
was set down in last week’s issue as published by 
Mr. Arnold, instead of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein. 


Next week's issue will contain a supplement, 
giving classified lists of the most interesting 
autumn announcements. 
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Bibliographical 


Amid the multiplicity of old works in new forms 

fjL the “ Golden Treasury ” maintains its position 
among the favourites, and certainly the volumes 
of this series are all that companionable books 
should be in material and in form; they appeal not only 
to the eye, but bear the test of handling—which is no 
small matter in the nature of a book. The next work 
to be added to the series is F. Locker-Lamp- 
son’s “ London Lyrics,” which will be intro¬ 
duced and annotated by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Locker-Lampson’s “ London Lyrics ” was 
first published in 1857, and has maintained 
a steady—perhaps I should say achieved an 
increasing—popularity. Successive issues 
were published in 1862, 1870, 1872 and 
1874: then in 1876 came the enlarged 
edition, and further issues in 1878, 1881 and 
1885. There were various changes made in 
successive editions. At the close of 1903 
the early edition was added to Methuen’s 
" Little Library,” under the editorship of 
Mr. A. D. Godley, and in 1883-4 there were 
three issues in New York. It may be hoped 
that the " Golden Treasury ” volume will 
give the author’s definitive edition. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s delightful rendering 
of the dainty mediaeval romance of “ Aucas- 
sin and Nicolete” is to be reissued this 
autumn. It was first published in 1887, and 
new editions followed in 1896 and 1898 ; 
with an American reprint in 1902. A 
photo-facsimile of the old French MS. of the 
story was published in 1896 under the 
editorship of Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, who had 
himself published a translation in 1887, of 
which a fresh edition was issued in 1897, 
and another in 1903. Other English ren¬ 
derings have been those of Mr. A. R. Mac- 
donough (New York, 1880), Mr. Laurence 
Housman (1902) and Messrs. M. S. Henry 
and E. W. Thomson (1902). 

Mr. Ralph Thomas’ (" Olphar Hamst ”) 
big volume on “ Swimming,” which has 
recently been published, is in some respects 
a model for future bibliographers who may 
contemplate producing an elaborate analyti¬ 
cal guide to the literature of any subject. He 
not only gives the title-page facts of the books to which 
he refers, but analyses and compares their contents, and 
speaks out very strongly on a point which must have 
been brought home to many people engaged in compiling 
or other research work—that is the frequency with 
which old literary material is hashed up again and again 
in a new, or rather a slightly renovated, form, without 
any indication of the fact to any one except the patient 
investigator. Mr. Thomas’ patience and thoroughness 
are to be commended, his typographical and ortho¬ 
graphical eccentricities may be forgiven; but it is to be 
hoped that they will not be imitated. 

Rarely has a writer so closely identified himself with 
the work of one man as did Mr. Frederic George Kitton, 
whose early death has recently been recorded. Besides 
pamphlet memoirs of Hablot K. Browne (1882), John 
Leech (1883) and his father Frederic Kitton (1895), 
and one or two topographical publications, almost all 
of his work was associated with Charles Dickens, in 
whom, as the following list will serve to show, he found 
an apparently inexhaustible theme: " 'Dickensiana: a 
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Bibliography of the Literature relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings ” (1886); edited the "‘ Christ¬ 
mas Carol ” (1890) ; “ Charles Dickens by Pen and 
Pencil ” (1890) ; “ Artistic London: from the Abbey to 
the Tower with Dickensa pamphlet—(1891); "The 
Novels of Charles Dickens: a Bibliography and a 
Sketch ” (1897); edited “ To be Read at Dusk and 
Other Stories, Sketches and Essays by Charles Dickens ” 
(1898); “ Dickens and his Illustrators ” (1899—a 
popular work to which he gave the same title was 


JACOBEAN BEDSTEAD IN CARVED OAK (Early S.-wnnvntli Century) 
[IUiuftration from “ JIow to Collect Old Furniture ” (/tell)] 

written by him in 1903 as one of the Dickens 
Fellowship Publications) ; “ The Minor Writings of 
Charles Dickens: a Bibliography and a Sketch ” (1900); 
annotated the “ Rochester Edition ” of Dickens’ works 
(1900, &c.); “ Charles Dickens: His Life, Writings and 
Personality in the "London Edition”—(1901); 
edited Mrs. Seymour’s “ An Account of the Origin of 
the ‘Pickwick Papers’” (1901): illustrated with topo¬ 
graphical drawings George Gissing's "Critical Study of 
Charles Dickens,” prefixed to the " Imperial Edition ” 
(1902); collaborated with Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the 
Bookman Booklet on Dickens (1903): edited " The 
Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens” (1903), "‘The 
Catalogue of the Dickens Exhibition ” (1903), and was 
engaged in editing with annotations, bibliography and 
topography the American " Millionaire's edition ” of 
Dickens’ works, the publication of which commenced last 
year. I understand, too. that Mr. Kitton had com¬ 
pleted his book on "" The Dickens Country ” and that it 
was in the press at the time of his death. 

Walter Jerkold. 
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Reviews 


Morocco Painted and Described 

Morocco : Painted by A. S. Forrest and Described 

by S. L. Bensusan. Pp. 231, with 74 coloured plates. 

(Black. 20s. net. Royal 8vo.) 

“ Surely a simple tale of Sunset Land was never seen 
in such splendid guise before, and will not be seen again 
until, with past redeemed and forgotten, future assured, 
and civilisation modernised, Morocco ceases to be what 
it is to-day.” So the penman of this handsome volume 
in his preface, and so his reviewer echoes, for his nearest 
rival, Mr. Burton Holmes’«“ Into Morocco” has but 
three of its 345 illustrations coloured, though all three 
are better than any this book contains, and are better 
reproduced. To take then the pictures first, as they 
stand in the title, the essential feature of the work; 
they are more honest than those of some artist-authors 
on Morocco, the best of whose sketches are made from 
the photographs they carefully affect to despise, and 
purchased ones at that! 

But genuine though it be, Mr. Forrest’s work, how¬ 
ever artistic and effective—for it is both—here fails in 
fidelity. Too much straining after effect, and perhaps 
too much reliance placed on memory in the matter of 
colouring, together mar a number of his pictures. 
Imagine, for instance, the appearance of some of his men 
in bright red jellubs, or women in red veils or caps, on 
a Moorish market, and the stir they would create! It 
would be like a red coat on the Stock Exchange, or a 
jockey’s cap at a funeral. For grotesque inaccuracy, 
the exaggeration of his “ Patriarch ” would be hard to 
match, though no doubt drawn from life. This, how¬ 
ever, the fanciful figure on a Marrakesh house-top cer¬ 
tainly was not, any more than the imaginary “Street 
in Tangier,” which introduces an Eastern tower. There 
is also a Marrakesh fandak view sketched in Tangier. 
Apart from this, however, some allowance for over- 
colouring must be made on account of the “ process ” 
printing, which, to be successful, requires the painting 
of special pictures for reproduction thereby, just as in 
the case of designs to be afterwards “ fired,” wherein 
the unavoidable changes produced are calculated for by 
the artist. 

But what matters this to the average reader ? Those 
acquainted with the country will smile, and strangers 
will be captivated without question, as by the beautifully 
inaccurate peeps at child-life in Morocco, with their 
amazingly original text, in Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ 
equally gorgeous volume on the children of the world. 
For the pleasure they give we could welcome more such 
volumes, and residents as well as strangers will turn 
with satisfaction to Mr. Forrest’s evening scenes—at 
Mazagan, on the plains, in Mogador, near the Argan 
forest; and equally so to his roofs, street and bazaar of 
Marrakesh, his auctioneers and “ Preparing Supper.” 

Mr. Bensusan, too, has caught the spirit of things 
Moorish, and their atmosphere, as few, alas! do, for, as 
he truly observes, “ the qualifications that fit a man 
to make money and acquire the means for modern travel 
are often fatal to proper appreciation of the unfamiliar 
world he proposes to visit.” But his Moorish ancestry 
and Jewish blood, of which, to his credit, he makes no 
•secret, doubtless availed much in this. It also makes 
his handsome acknowledgment of the excellent work 
done by the Southern Morocco Mission worth quoting: 

“ It is not necessary to be of their faith to admire 
the steadfast devotion to high ideals that keeps Mr. 


Nairn and his companions in Marrdkesh. ... If the 
few Europeans who visit the city are free to wander 
unchallenged, unmolested through its every street, let 
them thank the missionaries; if the news that men from 
the West are straight-dealing, honourable, and slaves 
to truth, has gone from the villages on the hither side 
of the Atlas down to the fair cities of Sus, let the 
missionaries be praised. And if a European woman can 
go unveiled yet uninsulted through Marrikesh, the 
credit is that of the ladies of the Mission. It may be 
said without mental reservation that the Southern 
Morocco Mission accomplishes a great work, and is most 
successful in its apparent failure. It does not make 
professing Christians out of Moors, but it teaches the 
Moors to live purer lives within the limits of their own 
faith, and . . . the world gains, and Morocco is served.” 

This again the reviewer endorses, from experience of 
Marrakesh before and after missionaries went there : and 
yet again, sharing the author’s experience of approach¬ 
ing Athens, Rome, Constantinople, Damascus and Jeru¬ 
salem—of these Rome only by rail—he endorses his 
remarks as to the “ sense of solemnity and reverence 
not far removed from awe ” wherewith these cities can¬ 
not fail to be approached by sympathetic travellers. 
To this list the reviewer would venture to add—again 
from experience—Moscow, Cairo, Shiraz, Srinagar 
(Cashmere), Bokhara, Benares, and perhaps Mexico 
City. Yet there is something about unpretentious 
Marrakesh that runs them all close, and I also “ never 
entered an Eastern city with greater pleasure, or left 
one with more sincere regret.” But how much depends 
on arriving by road! It is, nevertheless, hardly fair to 
apply even to such a city a quotation from a native work 
on its northern rival, as Mr. Bensusan does. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to record of the text 
of this volume, as of very few indeed of some 225 
dealing with Morocco reviewed by the present writer, 
that from end to end it contains no important mis¬ 
statement. Satisfied with setting down what he himself 
saw, with a few small gleanings from “ The Moors,” 
Mr. Bensusan has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of that country, achieving a happy medium 
between the conventional melodramatic mock-orien¬ 
talism of the “ artistic ” school, and the dry-as-dust 
reality of the student. It is of small moment that one 
of the aforesaid gleanings—the cleverly disguised prayer 
for the dead—should have been inserted at the wrong 
point of the service: that the letter “ J ” should be 
rendered “ Dj,” as though the French were already in 
possession: that “ Habs,” “El Fana,” “ Fejer ” and 
“ Jabeelat ” should be rendered respectively “ Hib,” 
“ Effina,” “ Feyer ” and “ Hillreeli ” : that Bradford 
cloth should be attributed to Manchester; or that it 
should be inferred that animals eat the “ nuts ” of the 
Argan, rejecting the “ kernel,” whereas it is the olive¬ 
like flesh that they eat, rejecting the stone from which 
is expressed the oil. The Moors, by the way, have no ob¬ 
jection to properly slaughtered Nazarene food of lawful 
varieties, and it is not necessary to turn a wounded bird 
to the east to render it lawful: thorough bleeding is 
the only requirement. 

Budgett Meakin. 

Eliza’s London 

London in the Time of the Tudors. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (Black. 30s. net.) 

Though this volume deals with the London of the 
Tudors, its centre of interest is Elizabethan London, one 
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of the most fascinating cities the world has ever known 
—fascinating in itself and in its life. The London of 
mediaevalism was vanishing, the great commercial 
London of to-day was drawing into sight. It was a time 
of parting with the old and of putting on the new; 
“ There was a new religion, not yet crystallised into 


sanitary; a nobleman then lacked- many of the luxuries 
that the labourer can afford to-day. This optimism aside. 
Sir Walter has rebuilt for us with truth' the London 
of those days, depending very largely on quotation’s 
artful aid; he gives us many quaint bits of information, 
as this: “ People went to bed with tobacco box and 



BRIDEWELL PALACE AND THE ENTRANCE TO THE FLEET RIVER AS THEY APPEARED IN 1660 

[Illustration from "* 1 London in the Time of the Tudors ” ( Black )] 


Puritanism: a religion in which every man, for the first 
time after more than a thousand years, stood up before 
his Maker without an interposing priest; there was a 
new learning, full of wonder and of delight; there were 
new arts; there was a new world, a larger world, full 
of mysteries and monsters and undiscovered marvels; 
there was a new pride sprung up among the people; 
new adventures were possible; there were new roads to 
riches; England held a nobler place among the nations; 
everything seemed possible; the wildest extravagance 
was permitted in talk, in song, in the drama, in enter¬ 
prise ”—so Sir Walter Besant, who draws for us a vivid 
and, on the whole, truthful picture of this marvellous 
city. He tells us no new thing and for the scholar the 
chief value of the book lies in its admirable illustrations, 
though to one we must take exception—the reproduction 
of Delaroche’s “ Execution of Lady Jane Grey ” is here 
quite out of place. For the general reader no better 
picture of Elizabethan London could be provided. 

But when we think of Shakespeare’s London are we 
not too ready to look upon its bright and to overlook 
its dark side? It was a city of magnificent contrasts, 
poverty and wealth, bright-hued life and black, pageants 
and sordid squalor, luxury and hardship, refinement 
and brutality. Perhaps human nature has not changed 
since then, but manners have, generally for the better. 
Sir Walter Besant evidently loved Elizabethan London 
and his love for it seems to have blinded him to its hor¬ 
rors. For many horrors there were. Take for a keynote 
to the cheap esteem in which human life and suffering 
were held this total of 228 persons hanged, burned and 
beheaded between 1563 and 1586. The chapters on crime 
and punishment and religion give some slight notion of 
the callousness of those days. Then, too, the houses and 
the streets with all their brave array were filthy and in¬ 


pipe and candle on a table by the bedside in case they 
might wake up in the night and feel inclined for tobacco. 
After supper in a middle-class family, all the men and 
women smoked together. Nay, it is even stated that 
the very children in school took a pipe of tobacco 
instead of breakfast, the master smoking with them and 
instructing them how to bring the smoke through the 
nostrils in the fashion of the day. Tobacco was bought 
and sold in pennyworths.” 

Does not history curiously repeat itself ? Are not 
many to-day agitated over the boyish love shown for 
cigarettes 1 How many problems there were then which 
caused anxiety to our rulers which have not yet been 
solved—the poor we have still with us and we know not 
yet how to feed or house or employ them. 

I trust that there will soon be a cheap edition of 
this fine book. No better introduction could be desired 
to the study of Elizabethan history, literature and 
manners. 

W. Teignmouth Shore. 

All is not Old that Litters 

How to Collect Old Furniture. By Frederick 

Litchfield. (Bell. 5s. net.) 

There is no place which offers Mr. Verdant Green so 
many chances of distinguishing himself as does a second¬ 
hand furniture shop. I do not refer to those establish¬ 
ments which are the headquarters of genuine or in¬ 
genious art-dealers, but to those delightful premises in 
some back street, where outcast chairs, tables, bureaus, 
candlesticks and other oddments share the joys and 
sorrows of a rough-and-tumble existence. 

It is in these refuges for halt, lame and decrepit 
chattels that bargains are to be found, no doubt; but it 
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is seldom that' they fall to the share of the amateur 
adventurer with little or no knowledge of the arts and 
crafts of past ages. Generally speaking, the novice finds 
that which he seeks—second-hand goods; their first and 
original owner having parted with them for reasons 
more or less obvious to the intelligent purchaser. 

Nevertheless, the most ignorant man who takes plea¬ 
sure in trying to ferret out old things for his house is 
a step in advance of the victim who furnishes a flat on 
the hire-system, with articles which cannot he equalled, 
or of that millionaire who gave a certain firm bete noire 
to decorate his mansion. It is for the man who has the 
innate desire to surround himself with pedigree furni¬ 
ture, but lacks the knowledge to enable him to discover 
it, that Mr. Litchfield’s hints on “ How to Collect Old 
Furniture ” have been written. : 

Mr. Litchfield is known to be such a reliable authority 
on antiques that it is no wonder that the matter he has 
chosen to give us in this volume is correct in every 
detail. If it is desired 'to collect furniture of the 
Renaissance, Jacobean, French, Italian, Dutch, or 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century English style, the 
early chapters in this book may be consulted with abso¬ 
lute confidence. When to the knowledge thus acquired 
there is added an intelligent comprehension of the 
chapter on “ Faked Furniture,” with its sequel of 
” Hints and Cautions,” the amateur will be able to 
make an excellent collection if- 

But this “ if ” is the stumbling-block, for it is all a 
question of money. The majority of us can never hope 
to have anything more than a national interest in such 
exquisite “ pieces ” as are described to us by Mr. Litch¬ 
field and represented in the excellent illustrations to 
his book. Will he not write for us another guide on 
“ How to Collect Old Furniture,” which shall make such 
an appeal to our taste as can be responded to by our 
purses ? 

And will he into this much-to-be-desired popular 
handbook weave some of the romance which hovers 
around the household gods of our ancestors ? Will he 
tell us how, in the days when floors were made of stone, 
braces were put low down on the legs of chairs, so that 
the dainty feet of noble ladies could seek thereon a pro¬ 
tection from cold ? Will he describe the customs of the 
times when the generous host provided his guests with 
food for the night and a livery cupboard wherein to 
keep it? Will he tell us how the cypress chests were 
used as a storehouse for 

“ Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl. 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 

Pewter and brass and all things that belong 
To house or housekeeping ” ? 

And please will he give us a chapter dealing with a piece 
of household furniture on which so much care was 
lavished by the craftsman of bygone days—the cradle ? 

We are so hungry for information on ” How to Collect 
Old Furniture.” and Mr. Litchfield’s book is so appe¬ 
tising, that, like Oliver Twist, we cry for “ More ” ; but 
it must not be thought that we do not appreciate present 
favours. Every collector will be grateful to the author 
who has supplemented so much valuable information 
with so many practical hints and who has had the good 
sense to refer to specimen pieces which are preserved 
in our own country. Most of the examples quoted can 
be seen with a minimum of trouble and with a maximum 
-of pleasure. 

Edith A. Browne. 


Ancient Jews and Modern Judaism 

Early Hebrew Story : its Historical Background. 
By John P. Peters, D.D. ‘ ; (Crown Theological 
Library, Vol. VII. Williams ANoigate. 5s.) 
Jewish Addresses : Delivered at the Services of 
the Jewish Religious Union during the First 
Session, 1902-3. (Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is in the best interests of orthodoxy, as of truth in a 
less special sense, that the public should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of learning something of the true history of the 
sacred books which the uncritical devotion of previous 
ages has wrapped away in a place by themselves. When 
it has become obvious to the man in the street that the 
account of the Creation given in Genesis is not historical, 
that the Flood is a fable, that the Confusion of Tongues 
is inconsistent with the elementary facts of comparative 
philology, it is quite time that he should be allowed 
also to learn what is the true place of the Jewish race 
in the general history of the world and so much as can 
be conjectured as to the sources and authorship of the 
sacred books which the Christian world has reverently 
received at its hands. 

Dr. Peters has a pleasing popular style and a happy 
knack of illustrative comparison. For instance, English 
history may be said to commence in the form of the 
Saxon Chronicle, which grew out of the Bishops’ Roll 
of Winchester, drawing additional material from Bede 
and other sources unknown, and carrying the story 
down to date. The Saxon Chronicle was extended back¬ 
ward and forward by various hands after Alfred’s time; 
it was, as it were, amalgamated with the history of the 
Irish Marian by Florence of Worcester, so as to form a 
conflate work of which it is a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty to assign to every passage its source or author. So, 
to quote the paragraph in which Dr. Peters sums up 
the tolerably certain steps by which the historical books 
of the Old Testament were developed : 

“ We have in those books which contain the early 
story of Israel, first, a simple and very uncritical nar¬ 
rative delighting in episodes and personal adventures, 
the Judaean story, called by the critics J. A little 
further advanced in its moral and religious standpoint, 
a little less naive, is the Israelitic narrative covering in 
general the same ground, called by the critics E. Out 
of those, united into one, and treated with a religious 
presupposition based on the teaching of the prophets, 
was formed the Deuteronomic history. This Deutero- 
nomic history was later combined in its early part with 
another history, written from the priestly standpoint, 
laying emphasis on form and ceremony, sacrifice and 
ritual, judging events from the standpoint of the law, 
and interpreting history, from the creation onward, from 
a legal and priestly standpoint. This priestly work, 
combined with the Deuteronomic, gives us our present 
Hexateuch, the first six books of our Bible.” 


Dr. Peters further prepares the way for his more par¬ 
ticular examination of the Jewish records by a graphic 
and arresting sketch, drawn largely from archseological 
sources, of the primitive history of the peoples and 
regions out of which Israel emerges as a chosen unit 
among the nations. And, lest his work should be 
accused of having a tendency merely destructive, he 
gives us, in his last lecture, a clear clue to the heart of 
the Old Testament’s ethical teaching. 

That the progress of Old Testament criticism has not 
left untouched the modern representatives of the ancient 
people we have evidence in the “ Jewish Addresses.” It 
is not long since, in these columns, we noticed a book 
on " Liberal Judaism,” from the peu of Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore. The present volume is a sign that Mr. 
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Montefiore was not by any means singular in his opinion 
that the traditional Hebrew cult needed modification 
if his enlightened brethren were to be saved from drift¬ 
ing into indifference and agnosticism. “ The majority,” 


haps it may be some guide to the industrious explorer 
that, from the local colour of his book, he appears to be 
an Australian. His present volume belongs to tjie class 
which is quite, meritorious in its way and measure. 



THE BAZAAR AT BHAMO 

[Illustration Jrom “Further India" (Laurence t(' Itullcn )J 


it is confessed, “ seem to be losing hold upon religion 
altogether.” It has been the aim of the preachers, 
of whom Mr. C. G. Montefiore is one (or, as it might 
be said, is several), to meet and combat some, at least, 
of the graver difficulties to which this deplorable ten¬ 
dency is due. Their treatment of such questions is frank 
and lucid and should well serve the end for which the 
Jewish Religious Union exists. 

Poetry 

Suspirios.® Cogitationes. By the Author of “ Poems 
and Other Verses.” (Kegan Paul. Is. 6d. net.) 
Scattered Verses. By T. S. Omond. (R. Pelton, 
Tunbridge Wells. Is. net.) 

Jezebel: a Drama. By P. Mordaunt Barnard, B.D. 
(Griffiths. 2s. net.) 

Collection of Poems. By Wellesley Shatwell. (Gay & 
Bird. 2s. 6d. net.) 

O’er Southern Seas. By G. J. Trares. (Drane. 6s.) 

These five books between them represent pretty well 
three grades in the average supply of verse which pro¬ 
ceeds steadily from the printing-press—a perpetual refu¬ 
tation of the axiom that demand breeds and regulates 
supply. Because there is absolutely no demand for it, 
yet it comes unceasingly. Neither does it countenance 
the converse theory—that supply creates demand—for 
the inexhaustible supply of such verse leaves the public 
not merely indifferent but unconscious. 

“ Suspiriosae Cogitationes ” is by a writer who 
modestly conceals himself as the author of “ Poems and 
Other Verses”—about the vaguest announcement pos¬ 
sible. How the reader shall identify the book in ques¬ 
tion among the multitude of “ Poems and Other Verses ” 
which have issued from the press, we know not. Per- 


His technical mastery of verse is somewhat rough; but 
he has a good deal of thought which is his own, which 
has (so to speak) been lived out ; and that always gives 
substance and interest to verse. In describing the 
scenery of Australia he shows a considerable power of 
pictorial diction; and he possesses imagination, though 
not in a marked or impressive degree. He lacks nothing 
to be a poet of the lesser kind but—poetry. He lacks 
the nameless magic by which, however small its portion, 
we recognise the poet. Without it, he is still a versifier 
who can be read with a certain pleasure. But he is not 
at home in the more lyrical lyric, the little poem of 
lightness and grace. His failure in this kind makes one 
shiver. 

Mr. T. S. Omond’s “Scattered Verses” belong very 
much to the same class, with the difference that he has 
greater technical accomplishment and less imaginative 
quality. His expression is more after the conventional 
poetic pattern. His thought, too, is less individual— 
belongs more to a familiar cast of thought. He an¬ 
nounces that his book is for private circulation, but 
that a few copies may be had at the printer’s. “ Jeze¬ 
bel ” takes us a grade lower than the foregoing volumes. 
It is of the class which has nothing of poetry but the 
metrical form. Inasmuch as it is a drama, the absence 
of poetry is not necessarily fatal, though a blank-verse 
drama without poetry secures all the disadvantages 
without the advantages of that form. The Scriptural 
career of Jezebel presents obvious tragic and dramatic 
possibilities. How many plays await their dramatist, 
indeed, in the Bible! But Mr. Barnard is not that 
dramatist. His characters are conventional and the 
drama has only such dramatic action as was inseparable 
from the Biblical narrative. The dialogue and speeches, 
regarded even as prose, are stereotyped and lacking in 
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force.- If this be prose in- blank-verse, much of Mr. 
Shatwell’s “ Collection of Poems ” is simply rhymed 
prose. At his best he can be prettily musical and rather 
prettily graceful in expression. But it is shallow and 
without hint) of any originality or distinction. Mr. 
Trares’ “ O’er Southern Seas ” has originality with a 
vengeance in one respect. It belongs to a very curious 
class—that of the book which has a certain potential 
faculty, but is quite without knowledge. There is con¬ 
siderable poetic feeling ; there is evidence of what might 
be a glowing descriptive gift. But he obviously is 
ignorant of metrical law; he has not learned to express 
himself coherently within the bonds of verse and he 
has a passion for coinage which is quite untrammelled 
by scholarly acquirements. The result—in the latter 
respect particularly—is surprising. “ Atramentous,” 

" Melanchole ” and “ exponential ” are but casual speci¬ 
mens of these amazing inventions. It would be easy to 
quote mad orgies of words, but we will not peer 
further, for there are glimpses which suggest that the 
author might compass saner things if he did not strain 
for sublimity and would learn the elements of poet- 
craft. 

Further India : being the Story of Exploration 

from the Earliest Times in Burma, Malaya, Siam 

and Indo-China. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. (Law¬ 
rence & Bullen. 7s. 6 d.) 

Another volume of that must excellent series “ The 
Story of Exploration.” , Mr. Hugh Clifford, a proved 
authority on Further Ind, has produced a thoroughly 
readable, trustworthy and fascinating book, well in¬ 
dexed and well illustrated, with reproductions of the old 
maps of Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, Edrisi, Masudi, Lin- 
schoten, Blaew, Danville and Lizar. He says, rightly 
enough, that the failure of the lands of south-eastern 
Asia to make a strong appeal to the imagination of the 
peoples of Europe is to be ascribed not to their intrinsic 
unimportance, or yet to any lack of wealth, of beauty, 
of charm, or of the interest that springs from a mys¬ 
terious aud mighty past. The reason is to be sought 
solely in the mere accident of their geographical position. 
Lying as they do mid-way upon the great sea route 
which leads from India to China, it has been the fate of 
these countries to be overshadowed from the beginning 
by the immensity and the surpassing fascination of their 
mighty neighbours. 

Not that Further India has lacked its explorers, its 
records of travel, and, in a way, its historians. The 
author, in an appendix, gives a bibliography of some two 
hundred books, arranged chronologically, from Purchas 
his Pilgrimes (1625) to the General Reports of the 
Operations of the Survey of India Department of last 
year. 

Foremost among these is naturally Francis Gamier, 
who, if not the discoverer, was at least the re-discoverer 
of much of the debateable land. Mr. Clifford pays just 
tribute to his genius, his optimism, his tremendous self- 
confidence and his regrettable but undeniable hatred of 
England and all that was English. “ His aim was 
nothing less than the total destruction of England, and 
he hoped to that end to form a confraternity which 
should bring about a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished.” He called England “ a Colossus—with rotten 
feet—shake her, and she will fall.” Nevertheless, we 
can well afford to laugh at the . man’s hatred, and to 
admire and respect him for his work, which has outlived 
and killed any contemporary animosity. 

The author says incidentally that the wonderful story 
of Marco Polo’s great overland journey in the company 
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of his father and uncle when they set forth from Con¬ 
stantinople “ to traverse the world ” will be dealt with 
in a separate volume. This promised book will be looked 
forward to with the most pleasurable anticipation. 


Fiction 

THE FUGITIVE. By Ezra S. Brudno. (Heinemann, 
6s.) The Fugitive ” is not so much a novel as an attempt 
to show the effects of modern culture and free thought upon 
Judaism, exemplified by' the life history of a Lithuanian 
Jew. It is written in the first person and starts with an 
account of the writer’s early days in sleepy lethargic 
Lithuania. He is early deprived of his parents and de¬ 
pendent upon the charity of members of the Synagogue. He 
drifts from place to place, sometimes without food, some¬ 
times ill treated by the Gentiles, but always with the thirst 
for learning in his heart. Finally he obtains a stipend at 
the Seminary of Javolin and devotes himself to the study of 
the revered Talmud. But he is bitten with the passion for 
culture; the Talmud is thrown aside and he follows after 
strange gods—the gods of the Gentiles. He races feverishly 
through book after book, volumes of philosophy, history, 
literature—all fan the flame. He conceives a scorn and 
loathing for Talmudic teaching; the Jewish life seems to 
him sordid, narrow, unprofitable. The Rabbi in expelling 
him mourns over him thus: “ Modern culture is like poison 
—a cure to one, death to another. To Judaism it is death 
. . . it is either to remain a Jew in the old sense or give up 
Judaism entirely. The inherent faculty of criticism in our 
race in a scientific age will not tolerate Judaism or any 
other religion.” One is made to feel strongly that this is not 
the struggle of one particular Jew, but of Jews all over the 
world. The style is clear and direct if not polished; some 
of the descriptions, notably that of the terrible riot in the 
Jewish quarter, are particularly striking and forceful. A 
novel that gives rise to thought, full of interest from cover 
to cover. 

THEY TWAIN. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. (Unwin. 
6s.) As the title suggests, we have here another volume 
dealing with some aspects of marriage. We are asked to be 
present at the wedding of a simple hoydenish country girl 
to a man of the world; not a man who, as far as we can 
see, ever transgressed any social or moral laws, but just a 
man. Joyce, for such is the heroine’s name, is surprised 
and incredulous that evil should exist; it is to be feared 
that the village parson failed lamentably in his duties. She 
figures as an exclamation of horror through many pages. 
Her husband is the Mayor of Brambleton, and as the wife 
of such a celebrity she is expected to hold weekly “ At 
homes.” Joyce demurs at first. Speaking of such func¬ 
tions in her native country village, she says: “ I swore 
horribly when I had to go to them, and generally got out of 
it and waited outside for auntie.” Suburban Brambleton 
does not appreciate such a reluctant hoydenish hostess, and 
indeed we may say that Mrs. Richardson has failed signally 
in her description of such society. It is Peckham and 
Clapham seen through the window of a passing train. 
What Mrs. Richardson fails to give us in the matter of 
sensation she makes up for by the introduction of small 
domestic details. We are assured that the hero’s appetite 
is a healthy one in an early chapter, where he consumes 
“a small haddock and a couple of eggs” for breakfast. We 
wonder how many lumps of sugar he took in his coffee ? 

OUR LADY OF BEAUTY. By Lucas Cleeve. (Digby, 
Long, 6s.) The heroine of this story is none other than 
the beautiful Agnes Sorelle, Demoiselle de Fromenteau, while 
the hero is Charles VII. of France. Lucas Cleeve has Un¬ 
doubtedly supplemented the bare outlines of history by her 
own imagination, but w’hat of that ? “Our Lady of Beauty ” 
holds our interest from Marie de Belleville’s account of 
Agnes's first meeting with the King, as a schoolgirl of 
fifteen, to her sad and pitiful end as the maitrrxxe en titre 
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du roi, the first in France to be so named. The charm and 
beauty of Agnes Sorelle, her passionate love for the King, 
her wisdom and diplomacy, her wit and bravery, form the 
theme of this novel. Lucas Cleeve has made a fascinating 
picture of her; a picture to linger in the memory. She 
has expended infinite care in the delineation of her 
character; she has set herself the task of showing us the 
heart of Agnes Sorelle, the tender sorrowful heart of a 
woman who for weal or woe loved her King and gave herself 
for the good of France. This is what Lucas Cleeve has made 
of Agnes Sorelle—the saviour of France. Loved ardently by 
the weak, easy-going King, with an infinite influence over 
his smallest actions, she yields her purity to save France. 
“ It is a shame and great wrong for those who make history 
to write of Agnes as if she were a sinful woman . . . for 
there was none so pure in heart as our Lady of Beauty.” 
Whether it is the real Agnes Sorelle or no, Lucas Cleeve 
has given us the story of a woman’s heart, a story that is 
worth the reading. But as a sketch of the Court of 
Charles VII. it is hardly so successful. Atmosphere is 
singularly lacking. 

A LADDER OF SWORDS. By Gilbert Parker. (Heine- 
mann, 6s.) Reading Sir Gilbert Parker’s latest novel, we 
are moved to ask wistfully what has become of the author 
of the “ Seats of the Mighty.” He is, at all events, not to 
be found in the book before us, which, if signed by another 
name, might pass as a pleasant story, though a trifle thin. 
The beginning, located in Jersey, promises well, and the 
Seigneur de Rozel, the great-hearted, thick-witted Norman 
gentleman, is well sketched in; indeed, he remains through¬ 
out the most vital, perhaps the only vital, figure in the 
drama. Angfele and Michel de la Foret are but conventional 
lovers, and when the scene shifts to the Court of Elizabeth 
we grow conscious of a pervasive unreality. The Queen her¬ 
self is too much woman and too little stateswoman, her 
paramount interest in the pair of Huguenot exiles does not 
prove very convincing. Neither are we able to persuade 
ourselves that Leicester, with his trained and subtle brain 
and desperate ambition, ever staked his fortunes on a strife 
with such inconsiderable foes and blundered so egregiously 
in his methods. The truth appears to be that the writer, 
who was heart and soul at home in Quebec under France’s 
Lilies, has sojourned but in passing in Tudor England. He 
fails to convey the sense of daring, of unexplored possi¬ 
bilities, of that Court whence Elizabeth’s great venturers 
sailed “ into the sunset.” “ A Ladder of Swords ” is not 
worthy of its author or of its significant title, but it is a 
gracious love story, with occasional touches which suggest 
deeper things in tantalising fashion. 

A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. By James Mac- 
Laren Cobban. (Long, 6s.) Coming at a time when 
great interest is taken in cases of mistaken identity, this 
story of impersonation may appear a degree less improbable. 
The novel reader is familiar enough with the devices of the 
impecunious baronet whose estate is swallowed up by mort¬ 
gage and whose only security lies in the successful marriage 
of son or daughter. The ratification of such an agreement 
of marriage will net to the baronet, in this instance, the 
sum of £10,000; and the novelty of the plot consists in 
finding for the son, who is a hopeless blackguard and im¬ 
becile, a presentable double sound in mind and limb, so that 
a marriage can be considered in the field of practical politics. 
It is intended, of course, to produce the real son at the 
critical moment, and the author is confident that no one will 
be any the wiser. The desirable double is found in Corporal 
Major Ferrers, lately returned from the Soudan. His debut 
of imposture is crowned with all success; his own, or rather, 
supposed cousin, to whom he has made love years ago, fails 
to suspect him; the servants and habitues of the place accept 
him without question. But the inevitable happens: the 
heart of the proxy runs away with the head; he revolts at 
the duplicity of the situation, and determines to betray the 
situation. Mr. Cobban makes no trifling demands on one’s 
conceptions of the probabilities of life. His conspirators 
meet at the unnecessary hour of 6 a.in. ; his forest fire, where- 
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in he destroys-the imbecile son, is^atAei-a)clumsy affair; 
he introduces several characters, fills them with air, gives 
them the semblance of vitality and the mystery of a soul, 
and then lets them drop into obscurity." But the love of 
Dolly Dawlish is a beautiful thing, afid the story has the 
swing of romance which makes for a good book. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Among the reprints this weik two large and handsome 
volumes stand out prominently! They are the big fish of 
this week’s ingathering—the first two volumes of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall’s Standard Edition of CARLYLE. This 
edition will be completed in eighteen volumes, and will 
present a goodly show upon our bookshelves when the whole 
set is ready. The volumes are really remarkable for I. the 
price, even in this age of cheap reprints. For the uniform 
price of 5s. a volume any or all of these promised eighteen 
volumes may be obtained. Surely no such handsome editiorf 
as this has ever before been produced at such a small price. 
The books are sensibly bound in strong black buckram, with 
portrait or other frontispiece in each volume, while the print¬ 
ing and paper leave nothing to be desired. It is amusing 
to come across in connection with this new edition Carlyle’s 
own words in prefacing the second edition of Schiller’s life, 
“ a poor book which has still to walk this world, to walk 
in clean linen, so to speak, and pass its few and evil days 
with no blotches but its own adhering to it.” The two 
volumes of this new edition now available contain the lives 
of Schiller and Sterling, with two portraits and illustra¬ 
tions, and “The French Revolution an excellent start. 
I may mention that the plates are particularly well printed, 
and calculated to please even the most critical. I am glad 
to see that the publishers have resisted the temptation to 
catch the public eye with gaudy decoration and showy bind¬ 
ing; the lover of Carlyle will, I am sure, heartily approve 
of the dignified exterior and interior of this edition. Carlyle, 
of all writers, demands simplicity and dignity. I predict a 
large sale for these volumes. Another reprint that I can 
also heartily praise is Emerson’s CONDUCT OF LIFE (the 
Lighthouse Library of Great Thinkers, Schulze & Co.). This 
is by no means a pocket edition—indeed, it is an unusual 
size both in binding and type. It has quite a character of 
its own ; it seems to indicate its writer’s own broad fair 
rules for the ordering of a man’s life, it hints that nothing 
small or underhand may be found in its pages. After so 
many dainty pocket volumes—so charming to look at, but not 
always so pleasant to read—it comes almost as a relief and a 
pleasure. A quaint old book, WORKE FOR CVTLERS : OR 
A MERRY DIALOGUE BETWEENE SWORD, RAPIER, 
AND DAGGER, is sent by the Cambridge University Press 
(5s. net). It has been edited, with historical prologue and 
glossary, by Mr. Albert Forbes Sieveking, and also 
contains an introductory note by Dr. A. W. Ward. No 
doubt many at Cambridge, as well as in London, who had 
the pleasure of hearing this dialogue performed there and 
at Gray’s Inn Hall, will welcome this pleasant souvenir. 
Carlyle again! This time his essays on BURNS, SCOTT, 
AND JOHNSON (the Temple Classics, Dent, leather 2s. 
net, cloth Is. 6d. net). I have so often praised this series 
that I have nothing to add save that this volume is as 
excellent as the others. Now for four volumes of verse. 
First, a small volume of poems by Dora Greenwell (Methuen, 
2s. net). I note that this edition is founded on Pickering’s 
edition of 1848. Prettily bound and well printed. Secondly, 
A WHITTIER TREASURE, selected by the Countess of 
Portsmouth (Broadbent, Is. 6d.), and printed on goodly 
paper. It will commend itself to admirers of this poet. 
Lastly, two paper-bound booklets—Milton’s COMUS and 
Chaucer’s PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 
(Marshall, 6d. each). In each of these the notes are reduced 
to a minimum. Though primarily intended for the use of 
beginners, they form agreeable pocket volumes for such of 
us as snatch a few minutes’ reading now and then. 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. Henry Frowde is about to publish in two volumes, of 
which only 240 copies will be offered for sale, an exact fac¬ 
simile of the original English edition of the Gertnan popular 
stbrie8 collected by the brothers Grimm.' All the illustra¬ 
tions by George Cruikshank which appeared in the first 
and second series of the stories, issued in 1823 and 1826 
respectively, will be reproduced, and these will be printed 
from the original plates.—Messrs. Duckworth & Co. an¬ 
nounce “ Italian Medals,” by Cornelius von Fabriczy, trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton, with forty : one plates 
and with notes by G. F. Hill, of the Coins and Medals 
Department in the British Museum.—A new novel by the 
author of “ If I were King ’’(Justin Huntly McCarthy) is 
about to be issued by Messrs. Methuen, under the title of 
“ The Lady of Loyalty House.”—Messrs. Archibald Con¬ 
stable will publish early in October a volume of essays by a 
new Scottish writer, Mr. Robert Locke Bremner. It will be 
entitled “ The Modern Pilgrimage: from Theology to 
Religion.”—Professor Marcus Dods has in the press a new 
work entitled “The Bible: its Origin and Nature.” The 
book will be published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
during the autumn season. The same firm have also added 
to their autumn announcements a book by the Rev. Henry F. 
Henderson, M.A., Dundee, on “ The Religious Controversies 
of Scotland.”—Mr. John Lane announces for September 27 
Mr. Ernest Vizetelly’s “ Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer : 
an Account of his Life and Work,” illustrated by numerous 
portraits, views, and facsimiles.—On the same date Mr. Lane 
will issue “Charms,” a new novel by the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
—On September 26 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish “ The 
Third Experiment,” the second novel of Miss Rosamond 
Langbridge, whose book, “The Flame and the Flood,” was 
one of the successes of the First Novel Library.—“ Some 
Difficulties in the Life of Our Lord " is a work by Rev. 
George L. Cochin, M.A., which will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock during the coming season. 


New Books Received 


Theologloal and Blblloal 

Spurgeon, C. H. t How God Cornea to Man: a Sermon (Passmore A 
Alabaster), 0/1. 

Hastings, D.D., J. (edited), The Expository Times, Yol. XV. (T. A T. Clark), 
7/6. 

Dimbleby. J. B., The Bible’s Astronomical Chronology versu* Evolution and 
the Higher Criticism (Glasgow: Brvoe), 0/1. 

Kingsland, J. P. (edited), Man and his Environment (Murray), 7/6 net. 

Ottley, It. R. (edited), The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint 
(Clay), 5/0 net. 

Hand, the Rev. J. E. (edited), Ideals of Science and Faith (Allen), 5/0 net. 

Wilson, D.D., the Yen. J. M., Notes for One Year's Sunday School Lessons 
(S.P.C.K.), 1/0. 

Sinker, W., By Reef and Shoal (S.P.C.K.), 0/6. 

Galloway, G., Studies in the Philosophy of Religion (Blackwood), 7 6 net. 

Palmer, the Rev. E. H.. The Eagle and the Cross (Skefflngton), 5/0 net. 

Forde, Georgiana M., The King of Love (Skefflngton). 2/6. 

James, the Rev. M. H., God and His Witnesses (Skefflngton), 2/6. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-X.ettres 

Jack, A. A., Shelley : An Essay (Constable), 3 '6 net. 

Hankin, St. John, Lost Masterpieces and Other Yerses (Constable). 3 6 net. 
De Queiroz, Eya, done into English by K. Prestage, The Sweet Miracle 
(Nutt), 1/0 net. 

Havllar, Florence. The Legend of Saint Frideswide (Constable), 2 6 net. 
Peterson. F., A Song of the Latter Day (New York: Cheltenham Press). 
Grant Duff, Sir M. K. (edited). Gems from the Victorian Anthology <Son- 
nenschein). 2, 6 net. 


Educational 

. Sefs, L. (edited), Victor Hugo’s Bug-Jargal (Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Bupuis, A. (edited), Jules Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seiglikre (Oxford 
Press), 2/6. 

Haliam, 8. G. (edited), Alphonse Karr’a Extraita du Voyage amtour de moll 
Jardin (Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Mansion, J, E. (edited), A. de Toe^ueVill^’s Quince Jours au Desert aud 
Voyage en Sicile (Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Plchinet, Marie A. (edited), H. de Balcac’a La Vendetta and Pierre Grassoh 
(Oxford Press), 2/0. 

Smith, Maiy B. (edited), A. de Lamartine’s Deux Heroines de la Revolution 
Franyaise (Oxford Press), 2/6. 

Sers, L. (edited), Chateaubriand’s M6moires d’Outre-Tombe (Oxford Press), 

2 / 6 . 

Smith, A. H. (edited), L. Gotlan’s Le Ch&teau de Vaux (Oxford Press), 1/6. 

Hein, G., and Becker, M., Commercial German, Part II. (Murray), 4/6. 

M’Dougall, E. H., Landmarks of European History (Blackie), 3/6. 

Winbolt, 8. E. (edited), English Poetry for the Young 1 (Blaokie), 1/0. 

Roberts, R., A New Geometry for Beginners (Blackie), 1/6. 

Sandeau. A., La Pierre de Touche (Blaokie), 0/8. 

Michelet. Jeanne d’Arc (Blackie/, 0/4. 

Degani, Maria A., Some Aspects of Italian Education, with Special Reference 
to the Teaching of History and of the Mother-Tongue (Teachers’ Training 
8ociety). 

Miscellaneous 

Dickerson, P., Kidd, Beatrice E., and Crickmay, E., The Eton College 
Hare-Hunt (Humanitarian League/, 0/6. 

Hart-Davis, Captain H., Stalking Sketches (Cox). 

Brown. J. D., Classified List of Current Periodicals (The Library Associa¬ 
tion). 0/6 net. 

Greenwood, E., Classified Guide to Technical and Commercial Books (Scott, 
Greenwood), 7/6 net. 

Knight, F. A., A. Corner of Arcady (Dent), 7/6 net . 

Gordon. K.C.B., General Sir John J. H., The Sikhs (Blackwood), 7/6 net. 

Story, A. T., The Story of Wireless Telegraphy (Newnes), 1/0. 

Travis, W. J., and White, J., The Art of Putting (Macmillan), 1/0 net. 

Avebury, Lord, The Scenery of England (Macmillan), 6/0. 

Cecil, Lady William, Bird Notes oil the Nile (Constable), 3/6 net. 


notion 

Maugham, W. S., “The Merry-go-round ” (Heinemann), 6/0; Albanesi. E. 
Maria, “Capricious Caroline’’ (Methuen), 6/0; Twells, Julia H., “ Et 
Tu, Sejane! ” (Chatto A Windus), 6/0; Gwynne, P., “The Bandolero’’ 
(Constable), 6/0; Moore, A., “Archers of the Long Bow" (Constable), 
6/0; Gallon, T.. “ Boden’s Boy” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Meade, L. T., 
“ Love Triumphant ” (Unwin), 6/0; Deane, Mary, “The Rose Spinner” 
(Murray), 6/0; Gerard. M., “ A Lieutenant of the King” (Cassell). 6 0; 
Reed, ifyrtle, “The Master’s Violin’C (Putnam), 6/0; Shiel, M. P-, 
“ The Evil that Men Do ” (Ward. Lock), 6/0; Haslam, J., “ The Hand- 
loom Weaver’s Daughter” (Brown, Langham), 6/0; Underhill, Evelyn, 
“ The Grey World ” (Heinemann), 6/0; Tolstoy, Leo, new translation by 
Constance*Garnett, 4 ‘ War and Peace," in 3 volumes (Heinemann), 7/6 
per vol. : Carey, Rosa N., “At the Moorings” (Macmillan), 6/0; 
"Julius,” “The Sorrows of Jupiter” (Greening), 3/6; Oxenham. J., 
“ Hearts in Exile ” (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; Swan, Annie 8., “ Mary 
Garth” (Hodder A Stoughton), 3/6; Ilunciman, W., “The Shellbacks 
Progress” (Scott), 3/6; Grindon, M., “Till the Sun Grows Cold” 
(Simpkin, Marshall), 2/6 net. 


Juvenile 

Turner, Ethel, Mother’s Little Girl (Ward, Lock), 3/6. 
Payne. Irene, Baby Bunting aud Co. (Jarrold), 1/6. 
Young England (S.S.U.), 5/0. 

Chums (Cassell), 8/0. 

The Child’s Own Magazine (S.S.U.), 1/0. 

Caine, P. V., Sons of Victory (Nisbet), 5/0. 

Jane (Nisbet), 1/6. 

Little Golden Hair (Nisbet), 1/6. 


Reprints and Vev Editions 

Emerson, Conduct of Life (Schulze). 

Lavignao, A. (translated by W. Marchant), Music and Musicians (Putnam), 
7/6 net. 

Early English Prose Romances; Robert the Deuyll (Schulte). 

Parrish. R., When Wilderness was King (Putnam), 6/0. 

Richards. H., Diana's Inheritance (Henderson), 0/3. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Part I., illustrated by Dor6 (Cassell), 0/6 net. 

Carlyle. The Works of: Vol. I., French Revolution; Vol. II., Life of 
Schiller—Life of Sterling (Chapman A Hall), 5/0 per vol. 

Sieveking. A. F. (edited), Worke for Cvtlers (Clay), 5/0 net. 

Green well, Dora. Poems (Methuen), 2/0 net. 

Shakespeare, King Henry VIII., Coriolanus (Methuen), 1/0 each net. 
Prothero, R. E.. The Psalms in Human Life (Murray), 5/0 net. 

Merejkowski. Dmitri, The Death of the Gods (Constable), 2/6 net. 

Ruskin. The Seven Lamps of Architecture (Allen). 3/6 net. 

Canning, the Hon. A. S. G., Literary Influence in British History (Unwin), 
7 6 net. 

Belfleld. H. C.. Handbook of the Federated Malay States (Stanford). 2 6. 
Browning. A Death in the Desert (Sonnenschein). 1/6 net. 

Slmlli ross. J. M., Municipal Shortcomings (Stock), 1/0 net. 


Bistory and Biography 

Ellis. W. A.. Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. IV. (Kegan Paul). 16 0 net. 

Hogg, Ethel M., Quinton Hogg (Constable). 12 6 net. 

Hutton, W. H. (edited), Letters of William Stubbs. Bishop of Oxford, 
1825-1901 (Constable), 17,6 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Geere, H. V., By Nile and Euphrates (T. A T. Clark). 8 6 net. 

Bolenoe and Philosophy 

Snider, D. J., Modern European Philosophy (St. Louis: Sigma Publishing 
Company). $1.50. 

Art 

Fortesoue. Beatrice. Holbein (Methuen). 2/6 net. 

Paolo Veronese (Newnes). 3-6 net. 

Famous Painters ami their Pictures (Sonnenschein), 0,6 net. 


Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Hornung. E. W.. A Bride from the Bush (Newnes). 

Periodicals 

“ The Women’s Industrial News.” “ Picture Postcard and Collectors* 
Chronicle.” “ Occasional Papers,” “ New Africa.” “ Review of Reviews,” 
“North American Review." “ Economic Journal." “Girl’s Realm,” 
“ The Premier Magazine.” “ The Cosmopolitan.” “ Twentieth Century- 
Home,” “ The Artsman,” “ The Royal," “ Pall Mall Magazine.” 

Bookseller's Catalogues 

Mr. Bertram Dobell (Rare, (wcin'ral), 77 Charing Cross Road. 
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Egomet 


I had once the honour of meeting Mr.. Lewis Carroll, 
and he conversed with me' on Greek roots. I sat 
opposite to him at lunch, where there was a large 
party assembled. He ate a biscuit and drank a 
glass of sherry; he spoke but a few words. But after¬ 
ward in the drawing-room he forgathered with mine 
hostess’ two little girls, whom he entertained to their 
delight. This conduct was, I have been told, typical 
of the man. He was never so happy as when with the 
children; he seldom shone brightly in the company of 
his contemporaries. By a curiosity of fate his two great 
books are a delight to old and young alike. 

Of the many children’s books that I read in my 
childish days some few are still my solace, notably “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s 
Travels ” and Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Of these 
four three were written for men and women; yet their 
appeal is now chiefly to children. Hans Andersen 
wrote mainly for the young ones, but we older folk can 
see in his tales hearty human sentiment of which a child 
can know nothing. The two “ Alices ” came to me later 
on, and I know not which I treasure the most —“ The 
Wonderland ” or “ The Looking-glass.” They are books 
for all ages: the little ones laugh and make merry over 
the queer folk and the birds and the beasts and the 
fishes: and we grown-ups laugh too, seeing also a whim¬ 
sical, illogical logic in it all that highly entertains us. 

Some of the books of childhood’s days would, I fear, 
were I to attempt them again, prove sour grapes. I 
have pleasant recollections of the first time that I read 

“ The Swiss Family Robinson ”: but-. I have 

unpleasant remembrances of a little book in a yellow 
cloth cover, which dealt with the adventures of an 
awful little prig called, I think, Frank, who asked 
questions of his insufferable parents which could never 
have occurred to the mind of any sane, sound boy. 
Then, too, Sandford and Merton raised my ire, and 
I have never subdued my dislike of Mr. Thomas Day, 
pedant and busybody. 


I am thankful, properly, so, that I can, still road with 
childlike eyes and understanding those books which.I, 
have named as still among my literary consolations— 
that immortal six. I shall realise that I am indeed 
growing old when the time comes—I pray it may never 
come—that I fail to read with simple pleasure these my 
old friends and comrades. I see, of course, in them 
more than a child can; but I am content so long as I 
can find in them all that a child does. I suppose 
children do read them nowadays? If publishers’ lists 
and bookshop windows at Christmastide are any true 
guides the young folk still know what is good for them. 
How little, however, we elders know of the children 
around us, or recollect of our own childhood. If we 
remembered more clearly our own childish terrors and 
troubles, how far happier than they are could we make 
the lives of the little ones with whom we come in contact. 
It is a very rare spirit that can put himself or herself in 
the place of a child. Mr. Barrie, to my thinking, is one 
of them. 


I do not often peep into a modern child’s book, but 
almost as often as I do am I surprised at its contents. 
Do our children of to-day really like the literary pro- 
vender set before them ? Boys are more suitably catered 
for than girls. There are a plenty of good stirring 
adventure books still. But for the girls! Wishy- 
washy, namby-pamby, sticky rubbish. So I consider 
the most part of it; but then I am a mere man, and 
what can I know of a girl’s mind 1 I do say this, that, 
if girls delight in this sort of stuff, it is wonderful that 
any of them grow up into sensible women. But, after 
all, kittens grow up into sedate cats! 


But it is bed-time hour. What shall I take with me 
to read in bed ? It shall be “ Robinson Crusoe.’’ I 
wonder how many of us—by the way—have read 
Crusoe’s theological and moral discourses ? 

E. G. O. 


Under the Stars 


L aving down the volume in which a deep and noble 
thinker has almost succeeded in proving that the 
world around me is an ideal existence planted 
by the Divine Mind in mine, and wishing that 
Berkeley could have proved his case, I go out to see the 
stars. Reflecting that his creed at least resembles 
mine in seeing a Unity as the Cause and essence of all 
things, I gaze on the multiplicity around me. I sit 
upon a bench, the corpse of a tree, fashioned to this 
purpose by men now dead as it is. Away to the east, 
over the North Sea, is Capella, adorable star. I look 
round for my other favourites. Vega, towards whom 
I remember that I am voyaging as I gaze, is overhead; 
Arcturus, fastest of the flying stars, is setting in the 
west; the Pleiades are risen, I can discern six stars, and 
remember that photography has discerned fifty thou¬ 
sand ; below them is Aldebaran the red—unlike us who 
gaze, ruddy in death, for he was once white-hot like 
Vega, and is now near his end. From this lonely star 
I look up and gaze at the Milky Way—that overwhelm¬ 
ing vision—and wonder at the triviality which could 
frame the ancient fable of its origin, and ask myself 


whether Tintoretto compared that fable, when he 
painted it, with the majesty of the spectacle which it 
attempted to degrade. Then Venus shines out, quite 
suddenly, putting Vega and Capella and Arcturus to 
shame; and as I revel in the scintillant line she sends 
me across the sea, I compare her pigmy size with the 
stupendous proportions of the stars which she outshines, 
and remind myself that whilst theirs are their own, hers 
are but borrowed plumes. What a parable for the over¬ 
weening power of mere proximity!—which reminds me 
that the borrowed light by which I see Venus left her 
but four or five seconds ago, whereas even the nearest 
star in the heavens is revealed to me now by light which 
left it ere the nineteenth century was at an end. The 
magnitude and complexity of all these considerations 
recalls the “ Principles of Human Knowledge ” on my 
table at home, with its splendidly simple explanation of 
them. But there is more complexity before me. The 
sea is stirred and the wind loud, “ white horses ” riding 
here and there; and they carry infinitely graver thoughts 
with them, since they bring to my mind, as often before, 
those words “ What manner of man is this, that even 
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the winds and the waves obey him ? ” With this are 
issues which an aeon of night-thoughts would not serve 
to close. 

But just above the horizon I now see the dull red 
bllur which is shortly to resolve itself into the waning 
moon—making even Venus pale, and clinching the 
parable which sees in proximity the master of all cir¬ 
cumstances. And with the moon comes some measure 
of support to my belief that Unity underlies all these 
phenomena and fancies. For I remember that the moon 
and the motion of the sea are in indissoluble relation; 
and that that relation holds between her and the ocean 
and Venus and every star in sight. Suddenly noticing 
that my feet are cold, I am further supported, knowing 
that the same law of gravity which swings the moon 
interferes with the venous return from the lower limbs. 
And the Unity thus suggested recalls the name of the 
*' Principia,” published when Berkeley was three years 
old, and satisfying me, as showing how the heavens are 
interbalanced, beyond any satisfaction yielded by even 
the noblest and profoundest of all Idealist philosophies. 

But the mind takes its own course under the stars, 
making fantastic comment, even on Newton and the 
moon. For I find myself thinking what a narrow 
chance it was that gave me Newton and his law and the 
bench whereon I sit thinking of them. For I remember 
that the “ Principia ” was followed, after many years, 
by the “ Mecanique Celeste,” and that through it New¬ 
ton’s masterpiece became the foundation of a learned 
research by a man who bears a surname which will live 
as long as Newton and Laplace; and what has George 
Darwin taught us about this lovely moon which is 
mounting as my thoughts idly string themselves to¬ 
gether? He and others compel me to believe that in 
yonder Queen of Night I see the imago of two molten 
masses which were torn away from this earth more 
than fifty million years ago, leaving upon her face 
two deep and jagged scars since filled with water and 
called the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. And this 
motherland of which I am so proud, peerless in philo¬ 
sophy and science and song, is upon the very edge of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is but a chance that the stuff of 
which this land of ours is made escaped being flung out 
long ago to take a share in forming the radiant moon 
before me. Yet ere I conclude that in such case there 
would have been no “ Principia,” I remember that 
chance is but the expression of laws beyond our ken, 
and that what has been had to be. 

And so I raise my eyes again to the sky—the firma¬ 
ment, it was once called. “ The firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” That was the lesson of nature to the 
Psalmist. To Berkeley also the firmament showed His 
handiwork in a subtler fashion. And graver questions 
yet. I have been keeping reverend company these 
holidays. Now it is a Bishop, and before him was a 
Cardinal. What says he that a night of stars should 
teach me? I have just finished the "Grammar of 
Assent,” and I remember the lesson which Nature 
should teach me to-night. It is that there is a 
God whose primary aspect towards me is that of 
“ retributive justice.” I look up at the calm sky to 
see Vengeance is mine ” written upon its face. But 
the moon gives no sign but that of silent, impersonal 
beauty. And I remember why my experience does not 
tally with Newman’s assertion: it is because I have 
lost the primal and true sense of natural religion, and 
my happy worship here to-night of Xatara yatiiran *— 
as Spinoza has it—is “ no genuine religion.” but a 
“ mockery,” the " so-called religion of philosophy.” 
Were I not obsessed by this “ artificial religion,” I would 


gaze above to “ see only a choice of alternatives,” 
either there is no Creator or He has disowned His 
creatures.” One more look at the sky—and a decision. 
For Arcturus has set; time flies. As I go home' I 
realise that I must read no more Newman: ars longa, 
vita brevis. For there is a Power that, disowning 
neither, sustains yon Pleiades and me. And I have no 
time further to study one who tells me that the religion 
of a Spinoza or a Kant or a Socrates is a “ mockery.” 
And yet Newman must have read the " Phaedo ” ! 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Theatre 


W hether “ The Tempest ” has or has not an 
inner meaning concerns not the players, all 
that they have to consider being Shake¬ 
speare’s aim as a practical playwright in 
writing the piece. The beginning and end of it is that it 
is a fairy-romance, and when we go forth to see it acted 
the questions in our mind are: Will Prospero be prosy or 
poetic ? Will Ariel be a mortal or a spirit ? Will Cali¬ 
ban be a monster or a man ? At His Majesty’s Theatre 
the players who speak the verse fail to realise that it 
must be spoken with a sense of its reality as well as a 
sense of its poetic beauty; poetry is nothing worth if not 
sincere, and is made nothing worth too often by Mr. 
William Haviland as Prospero, who reduces it to mere 
sound and form, lacking sensibility. The same must be 
said of Miss Norah Kerin, who neglects all the low and 
expressive tones in her voice, and in her facial expression 
reduces Miranda to an accomplished flirt—Miranda the 
embodiment of sweet innocent ignorance! Mr. Basil 
Gill is the only one of the players who understands the 
right speaking of blank verse, never forgetting—as 
Ferdinand—the melody or the meaning of the words 
he is called upon to speak. Ariel is as difficult a 
character to act rightly as is Juliet, requiring youth and 
experience. Miss Viola Tree has youth, intuition, a 
pleasing presence and a flexible, timeful voice, but she 
has not experience. It should not be forgotten that 
Ariel was written for a boy player, that she is an em¬ 
bodiment of youthful high spirits and fondness for 
practical fun. All of this Miss Tree evidently under¬ 
stands and to a great extent embodies; her chief defect 
is not her fault, namely, her fine stature. Yet as I 
watched this Ariel I was interested and often charmed 
and believe that gradually this clever young actress will 
work her performance up to a high excellence, toning 
down some extravagances which mar a very clever piece 
of acting. She must beware of literal illustration of the 
text, though possibly in this matter the stage-manager 
is at fault. “ Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough ” need not be sung as it is, in act i., to which it 
is transposed from act v., by Ariel hanging in a bunch 
of blossoms dependent from a tree! Then Caliban: if 
Mr. Tree’s conception is right, his performance is ad¬ 
mirable : but I think his conception is wrong. He 
makes Caliban too much of a man and too little of a 
monster : he actually calls forth our pity for this poor 
brute left alone upon the island by his retreating master. 
This is surely wrong ; Caliban is a brute beast, “ a devil, 
a born devil, on whose nature nurture can never stick,” 
” as with age his body uglier grows, so his mind cankers.” 
But Mr. Tree’s Caliban is another brute, whose mind— 
as the play progresses —grows less cankered, less brutish, 
more human. The fact has not been faced that Caliban 
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is the ugly brute-monster of medievalism, not a kind of 
debased man Friday. So much for the acting. What 
of the embellishments of the play ? 

Mr. Tree has realised that “ The Tempest ” is seeni- 
cally speaking a romance, he has given it a beautiful 
and romantic background, but has at the same time 
lumbered the foreground with unromantic details. The 
realistic shipwreck is a mistake in that it is realistic, 
and romance is never that- Then toward the end of the 
play the stage direction is “a noise of hunters heard. 
Enter divers Spirits, in shape of hounds, and hunt 
them ” [Trinculo, Stephano and Caliban] “ about: Pros- 
pero and Ariel setting them on,” advantage of this 
being taken to introduce beasts suitable to a pantomime 
nightmare, not to a romantic fantasy. So, too, with 
the mask of the goddesses, poetry is reduced to the prose 
of modern ballet dancing, lit up by coloured lights. 
In brief, Mr. Tree lets his imagination run away with 
him; he should be content with the beautiful and cease 
to exploit the wonderful. But then, alas, perhaps his 
theatre would be empty ! 

The music throughout is a charming accompaniment. 
The performance might be summed up as spoken opera, 
but please. Mr. Tree, make your players speak their 
verse as if they knew the meaning of and felt the 
emotions expressed by the words. 

Let me turn from Mr. Tree’s musical version of “ The 
Tempest ” to the delightful comic opera “ Veronique ” 
at the Apollo Theatre. It is most deservedly a great 
success, and is a striking proof that good fare draws 
good audiences. What could be more dainty and grace¬ 
ful than Messager’s music ? Who could sing it more 
charmingly than Miss Ruth Vincent as Veronique? 
And what more spirited chorus could be found ? The 
whole show is as dainty as the most fastidious could 
desire. No wonder, then, that it is playing to large 
audiences. Special praise must be given to the mount¬ 
ing of the piece. The woodland scene in the second act 
is charming. The dresses, too, have been carefully 
selected. True, the quaint poke bonnets and the long 
floating veils would lend grace to even a weather-beaten 
scarecrow that guards the sprouting corn. Little wonder 
is it then that the chorus delights the eye. Miss Ruth 
Vincent has scored a hit in the part of Veronique, who 
masquerades as a poor workgirl to win her future hus¬ 
band’s heart before the marriage contract is signed. 
Messager’s music suits Miss Vincent, and Miss Vincent 
suits Messager’s music. For those wjio like funniments 
there are two excellent comedians. On the night on 
which I visited the theatre Mr. George Graves was 
temporarily away, but his place was amply filled by 
Mr. George Bellamy, who thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of the piece, being very amusing without the least 
hint of vulgarity. Mr. Fred Emney also did good work 
as the bailiff. Our old friend Miss Rosina Brandram— 
ah! how many parts have I seen Miss Brandram play— 
sang as well as ever, and Miss Darrell danced and acted 
prettily. Would that all musical entertainments were 
as good and as artistic. They say that comic opera 
is dead. The truth is that good comic opera is alive and 
always will be; but then for one good there are a dozen 
“ bads.” Oh for an hour of Gilbert and Sullivan! 

W. T. S. 

The Century Company of New York are publishing in 
volume form “ Thackerav’s Letters to an American 
Family.” Miss Lucy W. Baxter has provided an intro¬ 
duction and notes to the book, which will contain the 
illustrations that appeared when the letters were printed 
in “ The Century Magazine.” 


Trash and Stars 

T hese concerts have become an institution—one of 
the best and most hopeful features of London 
musical life. Ten years ago anyone would have 
been written down as mad who had prophesied 
that crowds would gather together in a London concert- 
room, would pay their shillings and listen—standing all 
the evening—attentively and appreciatively to Wagner, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Gluck, Weber, 
Brahms. Yet such is the case to-day and it would be 
difficult to overrate the value of the educational 
work done at the Queen’s Hall by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood and his admirable orchestra. The only weak 
point about these concerts is that they are not 
continuous the whole year round. Is there no hope 
that they may become so? Many a small town on 
the Continent possesses a permanent orchestra that 
nightly provides the citizens with capital performances 
of first-class music. London, the greatest city in the 
world, offers cheap and good music to music-lovers for a 
few weeks per annum! This is not as it should be and 
Mr. Henry J. Wood has clearly proved that it is not 
as it might be. It was matter of general comment last 
season that there was something wrong in the state of 
our London concerts and I believe the wrong lay in 
this—high prices. The musical public is not rich enough 
to afford week after week to support high-priced musical 
entertainments. A famous pianist or violinist can 
occasionally fill a hall at high prices, but regular con¬ 
certs, series, can only hope to pay their way if they 
appeal to the greater public, who will pay their one, 
two or three shillings, but not seven or ten shillings. 
Our concerts are in the same way as our railways—if 
profit is to be made, it will come from third-class pas¬ 
sengers. Of course, all this combination of art and 
money-making is abominable; but it is fact and facts 
must be faced. But, cry the concert givers, the public 
will not come to our halls unless we promise them highly 
paid “ stars.” This question the Promenade Concerts 
and the capital concerts of the Sunday League have 
answered once and for all. But convention rules the 
roost here as elsewhere and it takes a million facts to 
kill one conventional myth. Again they cry, the 
“ cheap ” public does not really love good music; it 
likes “ trash.” Does it ? Why then does it go in thou¬ 
sands to hear such programmes as those of the present 
week at the Queen’s Hall ? Why has Mr. Henry J. 
Wood been so foolish as to select for performance next 
week such works as Wo.tan’s Abschied und Feure- 
zauber from " Die Walkiire,” the closing scene of 
” Die Gotterdammerung ”; Schumann’s A Minor 
concerto; Strauss’ ” Tod und Verklarung,” the 
” Eroica ” ; Bach’s C Minor concerto for two pianofortes 
and orchestra, the Pastoral Symphony and so forth ? 
Why does he not offer us “ trash ” and “ stars ” ? For 
the simple reason that he has found out by actual 
experiment that a great public will support heartily 
concerts of good music at reasonable prices. 


The Folk Song Society sends me number five of their 
excellent journal. The Society, to which the annual 
subscription is only ten shillings and sixpence, devotes 
its time and energy to discovering, collecting, and pub¬ 
lishing folk-songs, ballads and tunes, a work which can¬ 
not be accomplished too soon as great numbers of such 
exist unnoted and therefore in danger of being lost. 
The honorary secretary is Miss Lucy Broadwood, 84 Car¬ 
lisle Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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The Public Statues of London 

T here is » public monument in London which, as 
he passes it day by day, must make every citizen 
■ of taste feel ashamed of his city—that mhch 
abused erection on the site of old Temple Bar— 
a monument which it would almost have been thought 
that public contempt and sculptors’ curses must have 
brought tumbling in ruins into Fleet Street this many a 
year. It seems almost incredible that so rich a civic 
body as that of London should have been so lacking in 
taste and public spirit as to allow such a blot to remain 
at the threshold of their city—a plain door-mat had 
been a more beautiful thing. Indeed, as one wanders 
about this mighty capital of ours one is struck more and 
more with the need for some Committee of Public Taste 
to watch over the art interests of our great town. Sculp¬ 
ture has in England been for many decades almost the 
Cinderella of the arts. One of the first needs for the 
erection of worthy public monuments in our streets is to 
form a society of sculptors to create them ; and that need 
was never greater than during the past hundred years. 
There ought to be a society of sculptors containing 
every sculptor of power throughout the country; 
and the sooner that society is formed and its leaders 
honoured with rank and dignities by the State, the 
sooner will our public places gladden us with beautiful 
and stately monuments. There is to-day in this country 
a group of sculptors amongst whom fine artistic achieve¬ 
ment is an assured habit; and it seems a thousand pities 
not only that their work is not used to cover by its 
splendour the vulgarity of many of our statues, but 
that their work is not employed wholly to replace some 
of the more repulsively bad statuary which is an eyesore 
to the world. The Jacobeans and the older sculptors 
always caught something of style even in their most 
fantastic moods; but there were some sculptors of the 
Georgean and Victorian years who made of this splendid 
city, and even of the interiors of its glorious cathedrals, 
a laughing-stock. Our streets ought to hold rich and 
handsome statues of the heroes of this august and majes¬ 
tic people—of our queens, Elizabeth and the rest, of our 
poets and warriors and writers and heroes by land and 
sea. The contemplation of the heroic figures of the 
past and of to-day would keep the eyes of the nation 
turned to the heights, would inspire youth, and delay 
decadency. But such figures must catch in their carving 
something of the majesty and the grandeur that lifted 
their originals above the crowd, and the most fond 
and foolish dotards amongst us will not convince us 
that some of the trousered gentry who look down upon us 
in stone from their gruesome polished granite pedestals 
have caught the glory of the great dead whom they 
are gloomily and sadly and vulgarly doomed to repre¬ 
sent to the coming years. 

The nation spends money on public works of art 
grudgingly enough at the best of times, scarce realising 
their value; but when one contemplates many of our 
statues one almost praises the State for its niggardliness. 
I know nothing in which the national taste is more 
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appallingly bad than in its public monuments, unless, 
perhaps, it is in its terrible sporting cups. And I am 
confident this is not from the lack of taste in the public 
so much as from lack of choice. We have produced the 
most artistic furniture in the world. And had the 
nation had the chance of securing good sculpture it is 
positively certain that it would not have set up the bad. 
The streets ought to be under the eye of a Committee of 
Public Taste; and that committee should be in touch 
with a national guild which numbers in its body all the 
best sculptors of the day. 

There is one point as regards the use of statuary 
in our streets which particularly strikes me in my walks 
abroad. The congested state of our heavy traffic and 
the consequent danger to life and limb have made the 
necessity for islands at the street crossings. Surely 
these islands might be made more important and be 
given an added dignity by being made to encircle the 
feet of the bronze or marble effigy of some one who has 
added dignity and greatness to the nation’s achieve¬ 
ment ! Such statuary would seem to come closer to our 
everyday life and point to the possibility of greatness 
within the reach of every one of us. Or is it that in 
our day the cynical smile has destroyed ambition and 
sunk dreams in a furtive shrinking from the sneer of 
the scoffer and the mediocre 1 


Correspondence 

“Japan by the Japanese” 

Sir, —Will you, of your courtesy, permit me to occupy a 
small space of your valuable review with an answer 
to your critique, published on the 10th inst., of Mr. 
Alfred Stead's " Japan by the Japanese,” to which work 
I was a contributor? My article on “Art and Literature” 
is singled out with a rather combative spirit, as it were, and 
condemned as being " almost trite.” I should have little 
right to complain of this somewhat sweeping assertion had 
my object been to impose- my own scanty knowledge and im¬ 
perfect judgment upon the limited circle of experts in 
Oriental matters, who already possess ample knowledge for 
all practical purposes concerning my country. My object, 
however, when asked by Mr. Stead to fill one of the 
gaps, as it were, in his scheme, was no other than to attract 
attention, if I could, to matters Japanese among that vast 
community of general readers who are not avowedly special¬ 
ists. I know very well that there are already many published 
works by Western authors on our art, and some on our 
literature. Several of them are well worth studying even if, 

• as naturally happens, the writers are occasionally found to 
be inaccurate in mere technicalities. I mentioned this, bo 
it remembered, in my article, and even recommended the 
Western public to study the works in question. We only 
lament the fact that these books are so little read by the 
world at large. And, moreover, I purposely quoted several 
passages from the commonly accepted English authorities 
in order to call them to my aid, preferring to depend upon 
their influence with their own country-people rather than on 
that which any Japanese-, however well qualified he might 
be in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, could possibly hope to 
exert. This circumstance should almost of itself have sufficed 
to show what was the real object of my article. But permit 
me to put my case in another way. Let us suppose that an 
English writer should undertake to provide the general 
public of Japan with a brief survey of English iitei'3ture, 
and that it might be desirable, so as not to specialise too 
much and not to occupy more than a very limited number 
of pages, to paint in the epochs with a large brush rather 
than to depict in detail the influence of Chaucer, Spenser, 
or Milton, or to enter upon a dissertation concerning the 
authorship of Shakespeare's plays. Would it be possible, 
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let me ask, for this essayist to prepare his article in such a 
way as to render it as novel and useful to the general public 
of Japan as to those Japanese students who might already 
have given exceptionally close attention to the history of 
English literature ? If the answer to this question is in 
the negative, then I venture to say that, reversing the posi¬ 
tions, my own contribution is scarcely deserving of the 
stigma cast upon it. During only the last “ Salon ” season 
a lady who is of good position, and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a figure in Society, said in all earnestness, “ Tell me, 
Baron, do you have any artists—I mean painters—in 
Japan ? ” I am sure that she had not the faintest intention of 
suggesting anything disparaging of my country, and she 
was only one among hundreds whom we constantly meet who 
betray similar lack of knowledge of the Far East. We 
Japanese, I can safely say, feel inexpressibly sad at heart 
that we should be so little understood by Occidentals, though 
we must not impute to them one particle of blame, seeing 
that the majority of people dwelling in Europe had 
ten years ago but the vaguest notions—it is no exaggeration 
to assert—of Japan’s geographical position, and usually 
adjudged it to form part of the Empire of China. Our 
urgent necessity is to make our country better known to the 
European public at large, rather than that a handful of 
experts, highly estimable as they are, should have 
facilities for adding something new and extraordinary to 
■the special knowledge which they already have in store; and 
if the article that I contributed to Mr. Stead's book were 
trite, I venture to say, to even one in a hundred or a 
thousand, nay, even to one in a hundred thousand, of readers 
of Western books, Japan would have good cause to con¬ 
gratulate herself, for it would imply that she is better known 
to the people of the West than we are, from our personal 
experiences, led to think she is.—Yours, &c. 

K. Suyematsu. 

[The writer of the review points out that he considers 
Baron Suyematsu’s articles are scarcely in keeping with the 
others in the volume, which are so compact of new light on 
oft-discussed matters.— Ed.] 

Mendel’s Law 

Sib, —I thought I understood Dr. Saleeby’s explanation 
of Mendel’s law, until I came to the declaration that the 
strange fact of females inheriting, transmitting, but not 
suffering hemophilia had been solved forty years ago by 
the AbbA As far as I can understand from Dr. Saleeby’s 
article, the fact of females not suffering yet transmitting 
is explicable, but why they do not suffer is still to me a 
mystery. I point this out because I seek information, and 
desire to know whether I have rightly understood Dr. Saleeby 
—or is it possible that the fact that they do not suffer belongs 
to the domain of physiology and not heredity ? I presume 
Dr. Saleeby’s intention is to instruct non-scientific readers, 
and shall therefore be glad if he will say how I have mis¬ 
understood him.—Yours, &c. Edward M. Layton. 

[Mr. Layton did not misunderstand me. I did not attempt 
to elucidate the bearing of the Mendelian theory on the facts 
of haemophilia, colour-blindness, &c. As Professor Bateson 
says, many facts, new and old, when viewed in the light of 
Mendel’s work, lead us to believe that “ there is some 
entanglement between sex and gametically segregable 
characters,” sex itself being almost certainly a segregation- 
phenomenon. If there be an “entanglement” between the 
male-character and the hsemophilic-character, the two 
characters may be regarded as latent together in the daughter 
of a hwmophilic man. Then, during the process of gameto- 
genesis in her, the two characters will appear together in 
those gametes which are destined to produce her male 
children; whilst neither will appear in those which will pro¬ 
duce her female children. Of course, I do not assert that we 
have a final explanation. We merely feel that the Mendelian 
explanation of sex will give us the key to the explanation 
of the cases where sex determines the inheritance of abnormal 
characters.—0. W. Saleeby.] 


Literary Series 

Sib, —Is it too late to enter a protest, at once vehement 
and mournful, against the modem system of “ literary 
series ” 1 I see from your bibliographical columns that the 
“ English Men of Letters ” series is to be enriched by three 
new volumes on Thomson, FitzGerald, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. As to Thomson, no one can doubt that all, and 
more than all, that may be said for him has been said in 
Johnson’s “ Life.” FitzGerald has filled a few pages with 
a very remarkable paraphrase, or summary, or essence 
of a Persian poet. Sir Thomas Browne has written 
one of those books whose name everyone knows, and whose 
contents scarcely anyone studies. Yet these three writers are 
to have exactly the same amount of space assigned to them 
as Milton, Burke, or Swift. One of two things is obvious: 
either the pages devoted to some of the greatest Englishmen 
must be ludicrously inadequate, or those which are devoted 
to some of the least of Englishmen must be absurdly super¬ 
fluous. And to what purpose ? Simply to ensure an uni¬ 
formity of size, appearance and price which no true student 
of literature values at a brass farthing. But this is not 
all. On what principle is the order of these volumes de¬ 
termined? If a mere translator is to have such a place of 
honour, why does FitzGerald take precedence of Tyndale, 
whose translation of the Bible in its influence on the English 
literature and language is as infinitely more important than 
“Omar” as the sun in our solar system than the planet 
Venus ? It seems to me, too, little short of a scandal that 
Thackeray should be represented in such a series by a volume 
like Trollope’s. I venture to think that editor and pub¬ 
lisher ought, at whatever cost, to withdraw this volume, and 
replace it by one that shall rise to the “height of this great 
argument,” written, say, by Mr. Andrew Lang. If you will 
allow me, I will return to this subject later.—Yours, &c. 

A Student of Literature. 

“ The Mystery of Style ” 

Sir,— Much as every writer may desire to possess this 
great antiseptic of all literature, it still remains the incom¬ 
municable something that cannot be acquired. Style is the 
gift of nature, like the form and features. It cannot be 
taught by any rules, however excellent, nor is it to be learned 
by examples, despite the “sedulous ape” method of Steven¬ 
son. Mr. Frederic Harrison apropos of this subject, has 
wisely expressed himself as follows: “ An ingenious professor 
of literature has lately ventured to commit himself to an 
entire treatise on style, wherein he has propounded everything 
that can usefully be said about this art, in a style which 
illustrates things that you should avoid. At the end of his 
book he declares that style cannot be taught. This is true 
enough; but if this had been the first, instead of the last, 
sentence of his piece, the book would not have been written 
at all. . . . Style cannot be taught. Nothing practical can 
be said about style. And no good can come to a young 
student by being anxious about style. None of you by- 
taking thought can add one cubit to his stature; no! nor 
one gem to his English prose, unless nature has endowed him 
with that rare gift—a subtle ear for the melody of words, 
a fastidious instinct for the connotations of a phrase. . . . 
Almost all that can be laid down as law about style is con¬ 
tained in a sentence of Madame de S£vigne in her twentieth 
letter to her daughter: ‘ Ne quittez jamais le natural, ’ shu 
says; ‘ votre tour s’y est forme et cela compose un style 
parfait ’—which, being translated, means : ‘ Never forsake 
what is natural; you have moulded yourself in that vein, 
and this produces a perfect style.’ There is nothing more 
to be said. Be natural, be simple, be youself; shun artifices, 
tricks, fashions; gain the tone of ease, plainness, self-respect. 
To thine own self be true. Speak out frankly that which 
you have thought out in. your own brain and have felt 
within your own soul. This, and this alone, creates a per¬ 
fect style, as she says who wrote the most exquisite letters 
the world has known.” — Yours, &c. Stanley Hutton. 

[t'’om , spom?enf.i are earnestly requested to be as brief a* 
passible in their letters. — Ed.] 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


“ Meinself und Gott.”—I am told that a poem under this title appeared 
in the “ Glasgow Evening News ” about the beginning of 1899. Ha* it been 
reprinted? If so, where can I get it?—flee. S. C. Hayward (Stradbally). 


. Question,* and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tub Editob, 
Thb Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand oorner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s fall name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohseology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deoiding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must hot be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ * Aoademy * Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen bv the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than onoe in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of 11 Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

NOTES. 

Buiton and Genius. 

I have read with interest the brief correspondence upon Buffon’s noted 
saying, “ La g^nie n’est autre chose qu’une grande aptitude k la patience.” 
which, as it happens, is one of my favourite Quotations. May I venture to 
suggest that Buffon is in general misunderstood—approached from the wrong 
side, as it were? To me he does not appear to be offering us a solution of the 
genesis of genius at all, but to be giving us what seems to him its most 
striking characteristic. For surely “ patience,” serenity, mngnifleent 
acceptance of the scheme of things is what especially marks off genius from 
all lesser phases of humanity. To us small souls a thousand things are out 
of plaoe ; we like this and we don’t like that, approve one portion of the 
great Creator's plan and disapprove entirely of another; we fret and fume 
and fusB; the man of genius, the great soul, takes all things as they are, 
simply, unquestioningly : 

Is not the vision he? 

The high, the low—what we call high and low, we lesser creatures; the 
trivial, the sublime; the great, the petty; the beautiful, the ugly: to him 
these are alike expressions of the One Self, the Real behind the Dream. He 
i» above all prejudices, all impatiences, all partialities, possessing that 
“ grande aptitude h la patience” which differentiates gods from men — 
David Will. M. Burn (Gironde, Dunedin, N.Z.). 

The Word ” Rose.” 

That dear household word rose has fallen on evil days as to its pedigree, 
and, to illustrate the present position thereof I will quote from that great 
authority, the Rev. Professor Skeat, who, under the date of 1882, proposes to 
identify the Latin rosa with a Greek form put as po8 ia. through various 
spellings. 11c thereby connects it with the Arabic ward. - a rose.” which also 
influenced certain Greek forms written fiopSov and fipoSov. But the scene 
changes, for. in 1901, the Professor substitutes “Armenian” for Arabic, 
quoting no authority: does he mean Aramaic ? Further, the Beta in PpoSov is 
replaced by a Digamma in fpo&ov ; and we are further informed that the 
Armcno-Arabic ward is connected with the Persian gtil. “ a rose ”; so gul-ab for 
rose-water. When Shakespeare informed us t hat “a rose by any other name 
•would smell as sweet,” he was tiot postulating a gtil or a ivnrd, however genuine 
they may be. Indeed, the Arabic ward is found in Chaldee as verrd or carder. 
the Semitic raw or irate, like the Latin w, lieccmlng a v on occasions; while to 
equate the Persian gulab _ we find the Semitic mayec vardin for rose-water. 
But .ward is not rasa. for it pairs off with the Latin eiren, viridis. so our 
verdant. Then (jut in Persian pairs off similarly with the Sanskrit (jutyam. 
sweetness, cf. Greek y\evicos so our glucose and nlncina. The Lutin rata is a 
genuine Latin word, see run. “ dew.” Greek 5poao?, also tptrrj; indeed Curt ills. 
No. IV»7. shows that a form written rasa means " dew ” in Church Slavonic ; so 
the analogy is clear. As to the Greek po&ov for “rose." sec his No. 5ir>. con¬ 
necting ward with the Sanskrit rardh, vrtdh. - to grow." A. Ham.. 

“ To Obtain.” 

It is curious to observe how many well-educated people appear to be 
unfamiliar with the use of the verb ” to obtain " when used intransitively in 
•the sense of “to prevail” or “to subsist.” I have recently come across a 
curious illustration of this fact in the judgment pronounced by Lord 
Robertson in the great Scottish Church case. He quotes a document in 
which it is stated that the two Churches which united found that “ in 
regard to doctrine, government, discipline, and worship therein set forth a 
remarkable and Imppv agreement obtained between them.” This is para¬ 
phrased bv Lord Robertson in the words: “ There is no profession of 
identity, but of an ' agreement ’ having been ‘ obtained.’ which is described 
as 4 remarkable.’ ” The statement of the document is. it will be noticed, 
quite different in meaning from Lord Robertson’s paraphrase, and is so 
because he passes from the one meaning of “ obtain ” to the other without 
noticing that he has done so.— E.M.M. (Madras). 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

” Attorney.”— The play of “ Richard II." says, “ I. by attorney, bless 
thee.” Was this word used in a general sense of proxy in Shakespeare’s 
day, though only a “ legal term ” now’?— H. II ’alii*. 

LITERATURE. 

♦ Quatuor Coronati. —Can any one tell me of books which treat of these 
saints, and. more especially, of the UBe made of their legend bv Free¬ 
masonry? They were popular patrons in fourteenth and fifteenth c.mrurv 
France, and usually appear in Breviaries and Horse of that period aril 

J ilaoe, but are rare in earlier and later liturgies. Is there any reasi n 
or this? Was it merely the fact of their symbols being Masonic emblems 
which earned the Freemasons to commemorate them, or does any real con¬ 
nection exist bet\ een their legend and the craft?— E.f. 


“ Aunt Dorothy’s Fan.”— Where can I get “ Aunt Dorothy’s Fan,” a 
recitation ?— Dorothy. 

“ The Lost Race.”— In a Dublin book-shop (Gill’s) I recently heard a 
book asked for—" The Lost Race,” by an Irish author. Gill’s had not heard 
of it, nor had I. The inauirer said that you had praised it, and that set me 
on the qui-vive. I would be glad of a little information—the publisher of 
the book, &o.— O.A.M. 

Author Wanted. —To what German poet do we owe the following exquisite 
epitaph on a child?— 

Du kamst, du gingst; mit leiser Spur 
Ein fliicht’ger Gast im Erdenland. 

Woher? wohin? Wir wissen nur 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand.— H. Pearl Humphry . 

GENERAL. 

“ In and In.”— “ Why, man, he is the well-known and general referee in all 
matters affecting the mysteries of Passage, Hazard, In and In, Penneeck, 
and Verqilire ” (“ Fortunes of Nigel ”). Is anything known of these games 
of chance, In and In, Penneeck, and Yerquire?—H.F. (Norwich). 

Scouts and Gips.— I find in “ The Fortunes of Nigel ” mention is made of 
scouts at Oxford and gips at Cambridge. Is this an anachronism on the 
author’s part in attributing the use of these names to the reign of James the 
First? What is the first well-authenticated use of the terms?— H.F. 
(Norwich). 

Lyon8 and Marseilles.— In the case of the words ” Lyon " and “ Mar¬ 
seille ” the English equivalents add the letter “ Is the reason for thia 
known? The Latin forms Massilia and Lugdunum afford no clue.— P. L. 
Baling ton. 

Church Mice. —In ancient mythology the mouse is an important animal in 
religion. In the temples of the “ Sminthian ” Apollo of the Troad they 
dwelt under the altar and were provided with food. Has the “ proverbial 
church mouse ” anything to do with this old custom?— M.T. (Ilkley). 
JffrNiOEL.—So far as I know the Christian name “Nigel" is now always 
pronounced with the first vowel long, and the g has the sound of j. But in 
44 The Fortunes of Nigel,” when the hero is enrolled as an Alsatian, Duke 
Hildebrod spells the name as Nigyle, showing that Scott pronounced the 
name with a hard g. Can any of your readers throw ony light on the 
pronunciation of the name in Scotland to-day ?—fl.F. (Norwich). 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE 
Author Found.— The lines— 

O happy, happy, happy, happy fair; 

Thine eyes are lodestars and thy tongue’s sweet air 
More tuneable than lark’s to shepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green and hawthorn buds appear 
are adapted from Shakespeare, “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” I. i. 182-5. 
They have been slightly altered, I suppose for musical purposes; in the 
original they run thus : 

Demetrius loves your fair: O happy fair! 

Your eyes are lodestars, and your tongue’s sweet air 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 

—E.M.E. (Ely). 

LITERATURE. 


44 Before You could Say 4 Jack Robinson.’ ”—This question was asked 
fifty-two years ago in “ Notes and Queries,” and answered by the Editor 
as follows: “ According to Grose it is a saving to express a very short time, 
originating from a volatile gentleman of that appellation who would call 
on his neighbours and be gone before his name could be announced.” The 
Editor of the “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” however, gives a better 
explanation in the following couplet, from an old play cited by Halliwell: 

A warke it ys as casie to be done 
As tys to save Jacke Roby son. 

— S. Butterworth (Carlisle). 

“ Scot ” or “ Shot.” —The two forms of this are due to the fact that the 
old spelling of scot was sreot (A.S.). The sc when followed by e or * became 
sh in sound : hence the other form shot of the old word sco't, meaning tax 
or personal tribute. The substitution of sh for sc is shown also in shoulder 
from sadder, and in this instance there was not the influence of either of 
the vowels e and i, as observed in the general rule.— S.C. (Hove). 

GENERAL. 

Bookmen’s Marks.—T he pencillings of numbers and cross-marks. Ac., on 
margins of new books have little mystery. They are simply the foreman- 
binder’s •' set-off ” to a lenmer or apprentice. The sheets are delivered in 
lots of, say, 5,000 each, to ten or twenty workpeople, who have to arrange 
the pages, and claim the piecework money due to their pencil-marked 
volumes.— Book-scircr. 

■3fe “La Marseillaise.” —I have before me a copy of “La Marseillaise.” 
published bv Messrs. Hart & Co., of 22 Paternoster Row, giving a poetical 
nnd singable translation of the song, the first verse being rendered as 
follows : 

l'e sons of France, awake to glory! 

Hark ! Hark ! what myriads round you rise 1 
Your children, wives, and grandsires*hoary; 

Behold their tears and hear their cries. (Bis) 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 

With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 

Affright and desolate the land, 
w While peace and liberty lie bleeding? 

To arm®, to arms, ye brave! 

Th’ avenging sword unsheath ; 

March on. march on. all hearts resolved 
On liberty or death.— Waldo Fur ft. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers t<» 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow : 

Mr. G. J. Glaisher. 58 Hivh Street, Notting Hill, W. 

The North of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., 4 Exchange Street, 
Norwich. 

Messrs. Shelton. Tihbitt- A Co.. High Street, Ely, Cambs. 

Mr. J. J. Waghorn, An*»« n Parade, Cricklcwood* N.W. 
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Notes 


T he lists of books announced, printed with this 
week’s issue of The Academy and Literature, 
foreshadow an especially interesting autumn 
season. There are no such quite exceptional 
works as Mr. John Morley’s “ Life of Gladstone ” 
or Herbert Spencer’s “ Autobiography,” but on 
the whole the general level is higher than it was 
this time last year. The lists speak for them¬ 
selves, but I may note here a few works of particular 
interest: “ Thackeray in the United States,” by General 
James Grant Wilson (Smith, Elder); Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s “ Life of Charles Dickens ” (Grant Richards) ; 
a new “ Life of Balzac,” by Miss Mary Sandars 
(Murray); “ The Letters and Literary Remains of J. 
H. Shorthouse ” (Macmillan) ; “ Robert Browning,” by 
Professor Hall Griffin (Methuen); several volumes in 
the “ English Men of Letters Series ”; “ The Life and 
Letters of Mandell Creighton,” by Mrs. Creighton 
(Longmans); “ Six Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
Century,” by Mr. Sidney Lee (Constable); “ The Auto¬ 
biography, Memories and Experiences of Moncure Con¬ 
way ” (Cassell); “Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones” 
(Macmillan); “ Lectures on the French Revolution and 
on General Modern History,” by Lord Acton (Mac¬ 
millan). 


Fiction permeates the literary atmosphere, its past, 
present and future are ever being talked of and written 
about. When will some one begin a discussion as to the 
state of our poetry or history ? Of course, I am not 
referring to the critical literary papers, but to the 
general newspaper press and to the magazines. For 
instance, in this month’s “ Pall Mall Magazine ” we find 
various well-known men and women discussing the 
points raised by Mr. G. S. Street’s article on the English 
Novel; should it not be British ? Here are some 
true words from John Oliver Hobbes: 

“ It must be realised, however, that the exceedingly 
vicious conditions of modern life have obscured, to a 
dangerous extent, the divinity in affection. Many know 
it only under its most corrupt, or its most grotesque, 
aspects, working out disaster in one way and cynicism 
in the other. Writers of fiction cannot be blamed if 
they ignore, as far as they can, the clear causes of that 
indifference to idealism which is a striking character¬ 
istic of modern society of every class. Modem young 
women, too, are not frequently of the kind to inspire 
heroic devotion; they, too, have become artificially as 
self-indulgent as men are by constitution; they meet 
their so-called admirers on terms of brutal equality; 
and they receive, at best, the treatment once confined to 


favourite, or expensive, horses and pet dogs. This state 
of affairs, however, is but a phase: it is unlovely and 
sterile. Now, the unlovely and sterile do not belong to 
art, and they give no pleasure. The literary artist may 
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tell tragic tales, pitiful tales, tales of warped souls and 
tales of struggling souls, but he ceases to be an artist 
the moment he confuses nervous maladies and bad social 
economy with the eternal heart of mankind.” 


Mr. W. L. Courtney tells us that “ novels are now 
written by women for women ”—a dictum difficult of 
acceptance. Some few men still write and read fiction. 
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though more women write now-a-days perhaps than at 
any other period ; of our literary history. Other critics 
say their say, but leave us much where we were before. 

i" In connection with the unveiling of Milton’s statue 
at Cripplegate to-morrow by Lady Alix Egerton, 
daughter of the Earl of Ellesmere, at which it is under¬ 
stood that Lord Rosebery is to make a speech, the 
Governors of the Cripplegate Institute have arranged 
with Mr. Philip Carr, the President of the Mermaid 
Society for the Production of Old English Plays, that a 
performance of “ Comus ” by the Society shall be given 
at the Institute on the afternoon of that day. The 
Mermaid Society have given several performances of 
Milton’s masque in the open air, both in London and in 
the provinces, and the entertainment is accompanied by 
the original music to the songs, which was written by 
Milton’s friend, Henry Lawes. This music, with piano 
accompaniment arranged by Mr. C. \V. Smith, has been 
republished by the Society, and can be obtained at their 
offices, 3 Old Palace Chambers, Whitehall. 

Dk. John-Todhunter, the author of “Helena in 
Troas,’.’ “■ The JBlack Cat ” and other dramas and poems, 
-will lie ^represented in Mr. Elkin Mathews’ Shilling 
Vigo Keriqp by a volume of lyrics, “ A Chest of Viols,” 
beingjiippressions of the various moods induced by a 
1 bearing of the music of the great composers from the 
sixteenth-century pontrapuntists down to Tchaikovsky 
^ and Dvorak. * 

V l : ■ 1 

Robert Fergusson, whom Burns apostrophised as 
“ my elder brother in the Muses, by far my elder brother 
in misfortune ”; whom Stevenson, with intoxicated 
rhetoric, described as “ the poor, white-faced, drunken, 
vicious boy who raved himself to death in th£ Edin¬ 
burgh mad-house,” is not so much read in Scotland 
now-a-days-as he ought to be. Perhaps this is due in 
part to the scarcity of good editions of his works; per¬ 
haps to the difficulty of his dialect, which is less modern 
than that of Burns. Fergusson, however, may have 
something of a revival if an edition of his works, pro¬ 
mised by Mr. Gardner, Paisley, fulfils expectations. 
“ In recognition of his comprehensive knowledge of 
Scottish poetical letters,” Mr. Robert Ford has been 
selected as editor, anfl he has prepared a memoir, notes 
to the poems and the now indispensable glossary. 
Several portraits of Fergusson will be included in the 
volpmp, 


-In the early days of the modernisation of Japan an 
engineering college was set up in Takio, and Dr. Henry 
Dyer, of Glasgow, was called to be its first principal. 
He held the, post for about ten years, and numbers 
among, his former pupils and present friends many of 
those who new help to govern Japan or to lead her 
fighting forces by land and sea. Dr. Dyer, who now 
practises his profession of civil engineer in Glasgow 
and is a leading member of the Glasgow School Board, 
has for a long time been engaged on the preparation of 
a work dealing with Japan, and its forthcoming publi¬ 
cation is now! announced by Messrs. Blackie. The title 
which has beep chosen for the work is “Dai Nippon;. 
the Britain of the East.” 

The Reverend John Gillespie, LL.D., who is 
minister of .the parish of Mouswald, in Dumfriesshire, 
is an ex-Motl^rator of the Church of Scotland. But he 


takes such an energetic part in the direction of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society and in the advance¬ 
ment of agriculture generally, that he is facetiously 
spoken of as the Minister for Agriculture for Scotland. 
He is also a noted raconteur, and this last fact has led 
his friends to induce him to set up as author in the line 
in which Dean Ramsay is the great exemplar, and in 
which Sir Archibald Geikie and Dr. John Kerr have in 
recent years been extremely successful. " The Humours 
of Scottish Life ” will be the title of Dr. Gillespie’s 
book, which will be published by Messrs. Blackwood. 


The grave doubts raised by Dr. Hay Fleming con¬ 
cerning the generally accepted date of John Knox’s 
birth are not deterring writers from the preparation of 
“ lives ” of the great Reformer for publication next 
year, the reputed quater-centenary of his birth. The 
latest announcement of a Knox biography names as 
author the Reverend D. Macmillan, of Glasgow, who is 
editor of “ St. Andrew,” the unofficial organ of the 
Church of Scotland. The book will have an introduc¬ 
tion from the pen of Principal Story, of Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, and it will be published by Mr. Melrose. 


It is sometimes doubted whether readers are still to 
be found for the eighteenth-century novelists; but 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. evidently believe that this 
neglect is due to a great extent to the fact that hitherto 
there has been no handy and readable edition of these 
classics available at a moderate price. Their ex¬ 
periment has proved a success and it seems to show 
that paper and print have something to do with an 
author’s popularity. The illustrations in the “ Classic 
Novels ” are from etchings by George Cruikshank, from 
the series designed by him some seventy years ago for 
Roscoe’s “ Novelists’ Library,” are not printed upon 
surface-paper, and therefore approach very nearly to 
the effects at which the artist aimed. 


Messrs. Sampson Low are issuing a limited edition 
of an important work, being songs from David Herd’s 
manuscripts, edited with introduction and note by Hans 
Hecht Dr.Phil. The plan of the work is based upon the 
MSS. themselves, and the whole of the song material, 
including several pieces given in the notes of the cen¬ 
tenary edition, has been reprinted. The ordinary 
edition is limited to 750 copies, printed on antique lead 
deckle-edged paper. A large paper edition, consisting 
of 100 copies, each numbered and signed, printed on 
Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, is also issued. 


The Rationalist Press has issued, through Messrs. 
Watts & Co., a sixpenny reprint of Professor W. H. 
Hudson’s “ Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer,” the biographical essay having been rewritten 
since the appearance of the “ Autobiography.” Other 
issues in the same series will be Mill’s “ Three Essays 
On Religion ” and Greg’s “ Creed of Christendom.” 


Messrs. Watts publish “The Worthlessness of 
Christianity,” by a Japanese writer. The title does not 
promise well for the judicial spirit of the book, which, 
if partial, will be valueless. An impartial review by an 
Eastern student of the past history and present con¬ 
dition of the Christian religion would be highly interest¬ 
ing and possibly greatly helpful. 
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The October number of “ The Century ” contains a 
timely article by a Japanese writer, Adachi Kinnosuke, 
on “ Togo: the Man and the Admiral.” In Harper’s 
will be found Mr. E. A. Abbey’s illustrations to 
“ Othello,” with a critical comment on the play by 
Mr. Swinburne. 

Professor W. MacNeill Dixon, of the University 
of Birmingham, has been selected by the Secretary for 
Scotland to succeed Professor Walter Raleigh in the 
Chair of English Language and Literature at the Uni¬ 
versity of Glasgow. He held a similar appointment in 
Alexandra College, Dublin, before going to Birming¬ 
ham, where he has been for the last ten years. 

The Sunday Concert Society has issued its pro¬ 
grammes for the coming season and very good they are. 
The conductor will be, of course, Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
It is good to learn that the doors of the Queen’s Hall 
will be kept closed during the performance of each 
piece or movement, but it is sad to know that such a 
proceeding should be called for. 

Bibliographical 

T he announcement that an ex-Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland and well-known raconteur 
has written an anecdotal volume has called 
forth a good deal of comment, but I have seen 
no reference to the fact that the Reverend John Gilles¬ 
pie’s “ Humours of Scottish Life,” which is shortly to 
be published, has had its parallel in the “ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character ” of Dean Ramsay. Yet 
the last-named work long occupied a first place among 
books of its kind, and that it still has its hold upon 
readers may be judged from the fact that there was 
a new edition of it at the close of 1898, and a sixpenny 
reprint as recently as last year. First published in two 
series in 1858 and 1861, the “ Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character ” had reached its twenty- 
first edition by the time of the Dean’s death in 1872. 
Testimony is borne to its popularity in the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography,” where we read : “ The 
book has been recognised as the best collection of 
Scottish stories and one of the best answers to the 
charge of want of humour made by Sydney Smith 
against the Scots.” Sydney Smith’s “ charge ” was 
that the corkscrew was a useful instrument for 
operating on a Scotsman for the purpose of getting at 
his fun. 

Among the old books which, quite familiar to a large 
circle of readers by their titles, are yet known to com¬ 
paratively few, I think that it would be safe to class 
Thomas Dekker’s “ Guls Horne-Booke.” Of this rare 
tract we are now promised a reprint in the “ Temple 
Classics,” where it should prove more successful than 
some greater works. First published in 1609, Dekker’s 
“ Guls Horne-Booke ” has been but little reprinted. In 
1674 it was newly adapted, so as to be made applicable 
to the “ gulls ” of Charles the Second’s day. The 
eighteenth century ignored it. It was reprinted in 
1812,' again in 1862, and yet again this year in 
The King’s Library. Watts, in his “ Bibliotheca 
Britannica,” says that it was reprinted in 1813, but this 
is most probably the same as the 1812 edition. The 
little book exhibits a curiously faithful picture of a 
certain class of society of its time, and was utilised 
by Sir Walter Scott when writing “ The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” 

After listening recently to a discussion on the merits 


of Herman Melville as writer of sea stories, and recog¬ 
nising the lasting popularity of two of his books— 
“ Typee ” and “ Omoo ”—I had the curiosity to enquire 
as to how many editions of Melville’s works had been 
placed on the market within the past dozen years or so. 
I found, as was to be expected, that the, most popular 





SSL. 
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has been the first of the two named. Of each of these 
we have had an issue during the . present year. 
“ Typee ” also came out in various forms in 1892, 1893, 
1894, 1898 and 1903; and “ Omoo ” in 1892 and 1893. 
The only two other works reprinted during the period 
named have been “Moby Dick” in 1892, 1893, 1900 
and 1901; and “White Jacket” in"1892, 1893 and 
1901. It is a curious fact, worthy the consideration of 
an enterprising publisher, that there appears hitherto 
to have been no collected edition of Melville’s stories of 
sea-life. “ Mardi: and a Voyage Thither ” and " Red- 
burn : His First Voyage ” might well take their places 
with the better known books, and perhaps also “ Israel 
Potter: His Fifty Years in Exile'.' 1 ’ I would not suggest 
the issue of a complete edition of Melville’s stories, for 
I do not think that many readers would have patience 
enough to get through the verbose and lurid story of 
“Pierre, or the Ambiguities”; nor has his verse much 
in it of interest to us to-day. ' It is a' curious point 
. about Herman Melville’s books that three of them have 
been published under two titles: “ Moby Dick ” was first 
published in its London edition (1851) as “The 
Whale”; “Israel Potter” wasifeshed in America as 
“ The Refugee,” and the best known of the series, 
“Typee,” was published in London (1846) as “Narra¬ 
tive of Four Months’ Travel in the'Marquesas.” 

Walter Jerrold. 
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Reviews 


The Human Side 

Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 1825- 

1901; Edited by W. H. Hutton. B.D. (Constable. 

17s. 6 d. net.) 

To that large band of students who have learnt to regard 
the late Dr. Stubbs as the embodiment of profound 
erudition and of serenely equitable judgment, it will 
come as somewhat of a shock to see here the quaint little 
silhouettes of him as a schoolboy at Ripon in the thirties 
of last century. Yet doubtless the editor of this most 
interesting volume has done well to emphasise at the 
outset the human side of what was a singularly amiable 
character; and there was in Stubbs so much of that 
power of quietly persistent clinging to the old ways 
which he venerated in the English Constitution that a 
complete sketch of his life and personality in the early 
times is specially desirable. This work makes no claim 
to be a biography ; it is, says the editor, primarily a 
collection of letters. This mode of treatment is conso¬ 
nant with the teaching of the learned editor of “ Select 
Charters of English Constitutional History ”; but pos¬ 
sibly the volume would appeal to a wider public had 
not Mr. Hutton so strictly adhered to this self-denying 
ordinance. Even so it is a volume replete with interest. 
It gives a lifelike glimpse at the old schooldays at Ripon, 
where, wrote the future bishop, “ the discipline de¬ 
pended largely on the cane and the rule of fasting.” 
The intellectual fare was found in Kerchever Arnold’s 
Latin books, the Eton Latin Grammar and Kenrick’s 
Exercises, for some four years. One is glad to learn 
that the Head Master enlivened the lessons by impart¬ 
ing the results of his reading in Buttmann’s Lexilogus 
and Dammius’ Lexicon, though, as a set-off to this, each 
boy in the higher forms was expected to transcribe “ some 
laborious and very useful MS. commentaries of the 
Head Master’s composition.” On this tough fare young 
Stubbs seems to have thriven; and another letter of 
the year 1841 shows that he had already imbibed the 
Tory principles which he ever retained. 

Sent on the nomination of the Bishop of Ripon as a 
“ servitor ” to Christ Church, Oxford, he there continued 
his life of plain living and high thinking—how plain 
was the living for the young servitor appears in the 
curious details here presented. The reward for his 
abilities and learning came in the form of a fellowship 
at Trinity in June 1848. A time of quiet steady work 
as Vicar of Navestock thereafter ensued; it was a 
period marked by severe study and by not a few dis¬ 
appointments to Stubbs as a scholar. Among other 
things he failed at first to gain a position among the 
band of scholars selected in and after 1857 to edit the 
archives relating to English history. It was not till 
1863 that the greatest of England's scholars had a share 
in that momentous undertaking. Thenceforth his suc¬ 
cess was unbroken. In 1866 he returned to Oxford as 
Regius Professor of Modern History. The editor, true 
to his plan of showing us the man as well as the scholar, 
dwells on the homely and humorous elements in the 
Professor’s lectures which lent variety to their learn¬ 
ing; and refers to Stubbs’ surprising illustration of 
Robertson’s opinions of Charles V. from “ The Hunting 
of the Snark.” As for the many letters contained in 
this volume, they will be read with interest as the simple 
unlaboured utterances of a great scholar, generally on 
the subject nearest to his heart. Brilliant they can 
scarcely be called; but the long series that he sent to 


Freeman illustrate, in a way that all thoughtful persons 
will appreciate, the close friendship that bound together 
the two historians, so great in their characteristically 
diverse paths; and when one has said that they provide 
a lifelike commentary on the studies of both men— 
what more can be said ? The letters dealing with the 
affairs of the Church will also appeal to a wide circle 
of readers. As an undergraduate Stubbs saw the 
break-up of the Tractarian party at Oxford; and it is 
clear, from his correspondence with leading statesmen, 
as here published, that his sage counsels must have had 
no small influence in ecclesiastical affairs on many occa¬ 
sions. J. Holland Rose. 

Contemplative 

Letters from a Silent Study. By John Oliver 

Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). (Appleton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In that wholly delightful book of maxims and reflec¬ 
tions by William Penn, which he called “ Some Fruits of 
Solitude,” there is a phrase which, in the reading of 
new books, continually haunts me as a counsel of perfec¬ 
tion, at once a guide and a solace. It is this: “If Man 
be the Index or Epitomy of the world, as Philosophers 
tell us, we have only to read our selves well to be learned 
in it. But because there is nothing we less regard than 
the characters of the Power that made us, which are so 
clearly written upon us and the World he has given us, 
and can best tell us what we are and should be, we are 
even strangers to our own Genius.” 

There are some writers who more or less approach 
this ideal. Montaigne, for instance, almost entirely; 
Amiel, partially; Marie Bashkirtseff, with much quali¬ 
fication ; possibly Marcus Aurelius; and most cer¬ 
tainly Paul the Apostle. Of course, there are others,, 
many others, but these are the first five that spring to 
my recollection. 

The essence of the thing is not a matter of mere frank¬ 
ness, neither is it that Shibboleth of the superficial, 
“ self-introspection ” (a typical tautological redun¬ 
dancy) ; still less is it a precipitation of one’s self into 
the inkpot, with a subsequent transmutation to the 
typewriter. It is rather a suspension of the soul than 
a pose of the intellect. Roughly indicated it is the 
Contemplative Attitude. 

The monkish fathers possessed it in the highest de¬ 
gree, and, in truth, it is barely conceivable apart from 
a sincere religious belief. There is much of it in Buddh¬ 
ism; the subjective isolation, the clarity of vision, the 
detachment of self, the comparative negligence of the 
personal equation. 

This attitude, or something very nearly akin to it, is 
the dominant note of the collection of a score or so of 
papers by John Oliver Hobbes. The title of the book, 
“ From a Silent Study,” indicates their point of view,, 
and the prefixed note—“ The writer wished to tell the 
truth—a desire which may be regarded as a legitimate 
claim to any reader’s consideration and indulgence ”— 
disarms criticism with an almost aggressive naivete 
which serves as a gentle reminder that it is neither fair 
nor pretty to argue with a woman. She expects, de¬ 
serves and receives the last word, which is usually an 
illogical clincher. That is perhaps not quite fair, be¬ 
cause there is really little or nothing to suggest contra¬ 
diction in these papers. The calm dispassionate referee¬ 
like tone in which matters such as “ Tragedy and 
Seriousness,” “ Passion at Parties,” “ Proper Pride ” 
and “ Art by the Inch ” are discussed leaves little roo 
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for argument. They are just shorthand brain-notes on 
things as they are and ought not to be; but their value 
—literary and sociological—lies less in their matter 
than in their manner and in the little side-issues of 
life, experience and reading. 

What, for example, could be better or more true than 
this: “ The sincerity of Lord Beaconsfield’s marvellous 
studies of English society is just beginning to be under¬ 
stood ; his caricatures were always accepted; his por¬ 
traits—some of them as fine as the portraits of Velas¬ 
quez and Vandyck in another sphere of art—were 
understood at first by those only who were in touch 
with the originals. Their pitch is perfect ” ? And, 
again, in the paper, “ On Intellectual Society,” who 
does not know the unspeakable tediousness, the cheap 
fallibility of so-called “ tail-talk ” 1 “ To be alive—even 
on a minute scale—is so much. Intellectual talk is 
all very well in its way, but it is mighty exhausting. 
A moment strikes when one can heed theories and criti¬ 
cisms no more; when long discussions of this or that 
book, this or that system of thought, excite terror and 
involve a nervous collapse ”—when, in fact, the healthy 
live man or woman wants to handle a bat, a scull, a 
racquet; to tell the children nonsense-verses; or to roll 
on the lawn, and shout for very joy of living. 

That John Oliver Hobbes is an ardent admirer of 
musical comedy, in which she finds “ brilliant low- 
comedy impersonations, some charming dancing and 
some highly accomplished young actresses,” is, in itself, 
though kindly and curious, less interesting than the 
fact that she has the pluck to say in print what most 
of us think but are reluctant to avow. And this is 
significant of the essayist’s attitude throughout the little 
book; she is insistently frank, exquisitely alive, irre¬ 
pressibly buoyant — almost pathetically observant. 
Added to all this, her instinct is invariably right, and 
her appreciation of the high lights in our grey existence 
has that French accent of keen literary sensitiveness 
which one meets with too rarely in the books, made in 
these islands. “ From a Silent Study ” will make any 
sober man or woman think better of the world and less 
selfishly of themselves; it is a heartening and enlighten¬ 
ing little book. 

The Ring and the Bookworm 

Life of Richard Wagner. Vol. IV. By Wm. Ashton 

Ellis. (Eegan Paul. 16s. net.) 

We have been possessing our souls in patience, awaiting 
the publication of Mr. Ashton Ellis’ present instalment 
of Richard Wagner’s life—the reward of virtue is a very 
adequate compensation in this case. 

The most interesting lives of great men are written 
by authors who realise that the really good biography 
is an artistic representation of an autobiography; and 
life is an automatic register of the struggles and achieve¬ 
ments of every individual who claims for himself his 
own share thereof. 

No human being has left behind him a more com¬ 
plete or a more illuminating autobiography than has 
Richard Wagner. I do not refer merely to his well- 
known “ Communication to My Friends,” but to all 
his numerous prose works, including those letters to his 
personal friends which throw so much light on his 
character. And when words failed—we all know how 
powerless they are to convey subtle shades of meaning— 
Wagner was able to express himself in the language of 
music. To write a biography from this material is the 
work of an artist, and Mr. Ashton Ellis has long ago 
established his right to be recognised as such. Wagner 
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himself said: "A litterateur can never comprehend 
me; it needs a whole man or true artist ” ; in our author 
we have a whole man and a true artist. 

It is impossible for any one who has not read all 
Wagner’s essays and letters to fully appreciate the 
manner in which Mr. Ashton Ellis has selected his 
matter in this volume, which deals with a period in the 
tone-poet’s life so intimately associated with the apo¬ 
theosis of his artistic career—the composition of the 

“ Ring.” 

In an opening chapter, which is of interest and value 
to the bibliographer, the author refers to the numerous 
editions and revisions of the master’s great work. He 
then passes on to the time when the manuscript of the 
poem was first complete and tells us how its creator pre¬ 
pared the world to receive its wondrous message. Only 
a few copies were printed for private circulation 
amongst his friends, for the day had not yet come for 
it to be placed “ in the smirching hands of our dirty 
Criticism.” Then on a memorable evening was given a 
reading of the poem: “ Wagner sat on a raised chair 
beside the fireplace; in the body of the room were 
grouped his hearers. With or against their will, they 
were carried away by the plastic objectivity with which 
he summoned his heroes to life, or conjured up the 
scenery in full distinctness, and, above all, by an im¬ 
passioned declamation that almost rose at times to song.” 

Why do we not have readings of the “ Ring ” now 1 
Might not the National Sunday League occasionally 
arrange for their very popular evening entertainments 
to take this form 1 Mr. Ashton Ellis is right in think¬ 
ing that the “ Perfect Wagnerite ” is he “ who declines 
pointblank to be bound by the explanations or opinions 
of the learned or the unlearned author.” He may ridi¬ 
cule the tourist who studies a guide-book to the “ Ring,” 
but I am sure he would not despise the bookworm who 
enjoys the literary beauty of the poem ; neither would he 
scoff at an audience which would listen to a recital of 
the poetry by an intelligent cast. Surely such readings 
of Wagner’s literary productions would be worthy to 
rank as a helpmate to the instrumental selections from 
his music given at the Promenade Concerts. 

Before leaving the “ Ring,” our author’s cardinal 
points on which the music thereof is based must be 
quoted—they speak for themselves and for the rest of 
the musical criticism in the book: “ Vocal melody 
governed by the rhythm and sense of the verse, sim¬ 
plicity or at least inevitableness of harmony, orchestral 
polyphony and choice of instrument according to the 
mood to be expressed.” 

In departing from the traditional view taken of the 
way in which Liszt was able to serve Wagner and further 
his cause, Mr. Ashton Ellis has made a bold move. 
Although he may be the first to have actually asserted 
that Liszt lacked the qualities of an “ ideal negotiator,” 
the thought has probably flashed across other minds, 
only to be dismissed as unworthy of association with so 
ideal a friendship as existed between the two great 
composers. Our author is to be congratulated for 
speaking out courageously. Certainly there were occa¬ 
sions when it would have been well for Liszt to have 
remembered his own advice to Wagner—“ Make your¬ 
self possible under possible conditions.” 

It is impossible to deal fully here with the helpful 
hints which translators and collaborators may glean 

from the chapter “-— Hollandaise,” or with 

many other points which must inevitably grip the atten¬ 
tion of the reader. Let it but be added that the present 
volume is a most valuable addition to Wagnerian litera¬ 
ture. 
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Fugitives from Justice 

The Chronicle of the English Augustinian Canon- 
esses Regular of the Lateran, at St. Monica’s in 
Louvain (now at St. Augustine’s Priory, Newton 
Abbot, Devon), 1548 to 1625. Edited, with notes and 
additions, by Dom Adam Hamilton, O.S.B. With 
many rare illustrations and pedigrees. (Sands. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The reigns of Elizabeth and James I. constituted a 
period of trouble and persecution for the members of 
those families which adhered to the old form of religion. 
The recusants, as those were called who declined to 
frequent the churches in which the Book of Common 
Prayer had taken the place of the Missal, were of all 
classes, but among them in particular were numerous 
members of old and highly respected county families, 
who, for generations, had been wont to giv3 to the 
religious life divers of their sons and daughters. That 
Roman Catholics had themselves to blame for their 
troubles is an opinion that is commonly held; but to 
whatever lengths the most stubborn of them went in the 
road of rebellion, it is impossible to read contemporary 
records and not to realise that to the vast majority of 
Catholics the one thing needful was liberty to hold the 
faith and practise the devotions sanctified by a tradition 
of immemorial antiquity. The consequence was that, 
forbidden to follow the promptings of their hearts in 
their own country, they went abroad and joined foreign 
communities. This they did in such numbers that there 
presently manifested itself a tendency to hive off and to 
set up houses of their own on alien soil. Such, at any 
rate, was the origin of the community of which, in this 
handsome volume, we have the records. 

It was founded in Louvain in 1609 as a colony from 
the Flemish community of St. Ursula in that city. The 
present volume contains a chronicle which opens with 
Sister Elizabeth Woodford’s expulsion from Burnham 
at the dissolution and is carried forward into the reign 
of Charles I. This is supplemented from the “Life of 
Mother Margaret Clement,” written by a Sister Eliza¬ 
beth Shirley, sister of a Leicestershire baronet. Its 
value, for those who are interested in the history of the 
old Catholic families, consists in the store of otherwise 
unrecorded details, such, for instance, as the secret visit 
of Margaret Clement, nee Giggs, to the Carthusian mar¬ 
tyrs in Newgate prison; and for all in the record of 
cheerful resignation and hopeful constancy with which 
these Englishwomen, many of them mere girls, outfaced 
affliction. 

The chronicler in enumerating the sisters of the com¬ 
munity records an alliance involving the names of the 
first and third archbishops of Westminster. The Reve¬ 
rend Mother Mary Wiseman was a daughter of Thomas 
Wiseman of Braddock, in Essex, esquire: and his wife 
was Jane Vachan (Vaughan), of an ancient house in 
Wales. This lady was of heroic mould, and when 
brought to trial for harbouring a priest, dared the 
punishment for refusing to plead rather than make, as 
she said, twelve men accessory to her death. It is 
agreeable to read that it was by the intervention of the 
Queen that the ghastly punishment, which was suffered 
by Mrs. Clitherow, of York, was commuted for imprison¬ 
ment. We have the record also of an incident which 
may in part account for the rancour with which Top- 
•cliffe pursued her : 

“ Upon a time her friend Topcliffe passed under her 
window, being mounted upon a goodly horse going to 
the Queen, and Mrs. Wiseman, espying him, thought 
it would not be amiss to wash him with a little holy 


water, therefore took some which she had by her and 
flung it upon him and his horse as he came under her 
window. It was a wonderful thing to see; no sooner 
had the holy water touched the horse, but presently it 
seems he could not endure his rider, for the horse began 
so to kick and fling that he never ceased till his master 
Topcliffe was flung to the ground, who looked up to the 
window and raged against Mrs. Wiseman, calling her 
an old witch, who by her charms had made his horse 
lay him on the ground, but she, with good reason, 
laughed to see that holy water had given him so fine 
a fall.” 

Besides of the first Prioress of St. Monica’s, this spirited 
lady was the mother of two priests of the Society of 
Jesus and of two other sons, of whom one “died a good 
Catholic” (one seems to understand that there was in 
the course of his life some temporary accommodation 
which charity did not care to record), and another still 
living in the days of the chronicler, who is described as 
“ a man more of heaven than earth.” 

In his notes and additions Father Hamilton has 
gathered with discretion from the results of the investi¬ 
gations of such writers as Father Morris, S.J., and 
Mr. Joseph Gillow so much as throws light on the period 
and persons of the narrative, in addition to much illumi¬ 
native comment of his own. The illustrations add much 
to the value and beauty of a charming book. 

Early Days at Uppingham under Edward Thring. 

By An Old Boy. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

About eleven years ago a writer in “ The Times,” in the 
course of an article on Imperial Federation and Colonial 
Policy, referring to Edward Thring, headmaster of 
Uppingham, remarked that his influence on English 
thought and feeling had been second only to that of Dr. 
Arnold. That is most certainly the case, and, moreover, 
it is good to read such direct testimony to the enormous 
influence for good which can be, and often is, exercised 
by the headmaster of a great public school. For 
England, Great Britain—the Empire, in fact—owes very 
much more than we are usually inclined to acknowledge 
to her headmasters. A headmaster’s power for good or 
ill is enormous. He has under his immediate charge, 
during the most receptive years of their lives, some 
hundreds of boys, drawn, as a rule, from the best-bred, 
most highly cultivated and most influential families in 
the land. He can, if he be a man of the Amold-Thring 
stamp, mould them according to his ideal of what a 
right-thinking, useful member of the community ought 
to be—not only a good man in himself, but by example 
and precept the disseminating cause of goodness in 
others. There is no human being on earth so capable 
of doing good to his fellows as an English public-school 
boy, and to his honour be it said that in every country 
in the globe, civilised or uncivilised, English public- 
school men are re-teaching the lessons in truth, straight¬ 
forwardness, fair-dealing, word-keeping, justice and 
uprightness which they learned at one or other of our 
great public schools. 

Thring was headmaster of Uppingham from Sep¬ 
tember 1853 to October 1887, and during these four-and- 
thirty years he turned out rather more than a genera¬ 
tion of gentlemen—perhaps the greatest achievement of 
any one man in a given time. The writer of this little 
book rightly says of him: “ He always behaved like a 
gentleman to us, and we had to do the same to him. 
No sneaking where Teddy was concerned.” Throughout 
this biographical history of the school and its master 
there breathes the spirit of the man transmitted through 
the boy, now grown man himself. No headmaster, no 
earnest working man, could desire a higher testimony. 
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a more lasting monument, than the tradition of honour¬ 
able life implanted in a generation of schoolboys, and 
by them transmitted to generations of schoolboys still 
unborn. 

The book, in itself, is well put together : there are 
stories of old times, quaint observances now fallen into 
disuse, little bits of school folk-lore interesting to old 
boys, and typical of the inherent conservatism of school¬ 
boy life. Altogether, a worthy book, suggestive and 
cheering. The Empire can come to no serious harm 
whilst the traditions of Arnold and Thring still live and 
are handed down from father to son. 

Frank Schloesser. 

Westminster Abbey. Painted by John Fulleylove 

and described by Mrs. A. Murray Smith. (Black. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

This gossip guide to Westminster Abbey has the attrac¬ 
tive cover, the good print and the artistic appearance 
which we have come to expect from this publishing 
house; but the artist whose colour-pieces illustrate the 
volume sadly disappoints those of us who know his work 
at its best, and I am not sure that Mrs. Murray Smith 
might not have given us better letterpress if she had 
made the effort. Still, the literary matter, on the whole, 
is pleasant enough readings-indeed, to play the guide 
over Westminster Abbey requires special gifts, such as 
were the rich endowment of a Charles Lamb. But it 
is almost a literary sin, surely, to read the roll of the 
shades who haunt this wonderful place and to leave out 
the beautiful spirit of great-hearted Jonas Hanway— 
he whom even the careless brains of Cockneys at least 
remember as the old fellow who first dared the jeers of 
the public with an umbrella. And as surely must Mrs. 
Murray Smith be censured for her shabby treatment of 
Kneller. To sum up the splendid achievement of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller in the cheap sneer that he was “ the 
painter of simpering beauties at the Courts of five sove¬ 
reigns, from Charles II. to George I.” is to write oneself 
down as no critic. Ruskin, true enough, wrote as puerile 
nonsense about Rembrandt and others of the mighty 
dead. I would ask Mrs. Murray Smith to climb up the 
steps of the National Portrait Gallery and, standing 
before that superb full-length portrait in white at the 
head of the stair, deny if she can that it is one of the 
portraits of the world. The work of Kneller and Lely 
is great and majestic work: they will soon be recog¬ 
nised as being amongst the mighty dead—as Boucher 
and Fragonard are already being recognised. However, 
we must not dwell too much on the flaws in much good 
work. In his illustrations, which are pretty enough, 
Mr. Fulleylove, with two delightful exceptions, misses 
the majestic spirit and the haunting beauty of the 
Abbey—the pictures lack that grand manner, the 
dignity and the glamour, which are the very atmosphere 
and essence of this far-famed resting-place of England’s 
great dead. One compares, inevitably, Mr. Fulleylove’s 
picture of the beautiful chapel of Henry VII. with 
Joseph Pennell’s well-known pen-and-ink drawing; and 
the coloured drawing, one of the best in the book, at 
once takes the lesser place. But that the artist is not 
wholly insensible to the essential atmosphere of the 
Abbey is shown in such a drawing as that of “ The 
Nave, Looking East ” and the drawing entitled “ The, 
West Front,” wherein the Abbey springs upwards to the 
heavens with something of the majesty designed by its 
makers. At the same time, whilst such a drawing as 
“ The General View of the Abbey from Whitehall ” is 
so petty in spirit that one looks upon it with vague 


wonder, there are other drawings which atone for much 
of their smallness of vision in a certain richness of colour¬ 
ing that catches a hint of the spirit of the place. 

Haldane Macfall. 

Present-Day Rationalism Critically Examined. By 

the Reverend Professor George Henslow. (Hodder 

& Stoughton. 6s.) 

The chief interest of this book for us lies not in its 
dialectic, which is amazingly loose and disconnected, 
or in the author’s attempt to prove that the Natural 
Selection of Darwin is an insupportable myth, but in 
the very numerous and very remarkable concessions 
which Professor Henslow makes to the opponents of 
orthodoxy. Judged from this standpoint, the present 
volume reaches, we should fancy, the furthest point yet 
gained in the process of adaptation by which theology 
is striving to survive in the environment of modern 
thought. We quote for the reader a number of signifi¬ 
cant sentences as they occur, believing that comment 
is superfluous. 

“True Christianity is solely the Christ-like cha¬ 
racter.” “ The invariability of Nature’s laws . . . has 
existed ever since the world began.” Animals are 
“ limited to objects of sense and reasonings upon them.” 
A chapter is headed “ The Abandoned Argument of 
Design.” “ Evolution is a thoroughly established fact, 
based on the strongest inductive evidence, as well as 
proved by an abundance of experimental verification.” 
“ The Doctrine of Evolution has long passed out of the 
stage of an hypothesis, and any alternative is now un¬ 
thinkable.” By Free Will—one of the ideas which 
Professor Henslow specially sets out to defend—he 
means nothing more than the “ consciousness of a power 
to choose ”—as if any one has ever denied anything so 
self-evident. “ All the literature which was based upon 
the theory of original sin is out-of-date and superfluous. 
The question at the present day is: What has Evolution 
to say upon the subject ? ” 

These quotations, and notably the last, suffice to prove 
that Professor Henslow frankly recognises the validity 
of nineteenth-century thought, and is prepared to 
defend what remains of orthodoxy against the “ all- 
corroding scepticism of the intellect.” Why he should 
so strenuously inveigh against Natural Selection in this 
apologetic we find it difficult to understand. But, 
truth to tell, Professor Henslow’s science will not bear 
much examination. We are interested to read: “I 
have been so often credited with the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion by means of direct adaptation to the environment 
that I wish here to insist upon the fact that it is not 7 
but Darwin who is the original author of it.” Cer¬ 
tainly ; not Charles Darwin, however, but his grand¬ 
father, Erasmus Darwin, who preceded Lamarck in his 
enunciation of this theory. 

The rest of the author’s science is of a piece with this. 
He has a remarkable chapter on “ Ether the Vehicle 
of the Human Soul.” He quotes with approval an 
amusing assertion: “ No power, no energy is required 
to deflect a bullet from its path, provided the deflecting 
force acts always at right angles to that path.” This 
sentence contradicts not only an established law of 
motion, but also itself, as may be seen by transposing 
the words we have italicised. Our reverence for even 
the verbal form of the book upon which Professor 
Henslow’s faith is founded will be our excuse for ob¬ 
serving that the reading, “ Who will deliver me from 
this body of death,” is to be found in neither the 
Authorised nor the Revised versions of the Bible. 

C. W. Saleeby. 
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WAR AND PEACE. A novel by Leo Tolstoy. A new 
and complete translation from the Russian, by Constance 
Garnett. In three volumes. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. each.) It 
is difficult to give adequate expression to the state of mind 
in which we are left after reading this extraordinary book. 
Two things, however, are tolerably clear : we feel a hatred of 
war and a general dislike of the Russians. After reading the 
“Debacle,” or any of the Marguerittes’ war novels, we have 
an equally intense hatred of war, but the heartiest sympathy 
for both the nations engaged in it. It seems scarcely credible 
that Tolstoy set out to paint his countrymen and country¬ 
women in the ugliest possible light, and yet, with one or two 
exceptions, we never wish to hear of or to meet any of his 
characters again. Whatever Tolstoy meant to do, he paints 
Russian nature, or rather, perhaps, the Slavonic tempera¬ 
ment, and not human nature as it is and has always been, 
and thus the book can never rank as one of the great novels 
of the world. We are constantly struck by the alternating 
moods, the irresoluteness of the men, their love of pleasure 
and of low, vulgar amusements, their desire for fame, or, 
rather, notoriety, their insulting attitude towards women ; as 
by the frivolity, the vanity, the stupidity, the irresponsibility 
of the women, who are, however, quite good enough for the 
men whose mates they are. And such persons were the 
political and social rulers of Russia in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and some would have us believe that 
they are much the same to-day. If so, many of the things that 
seem to us so strange in Russia are explained. Tolstoy began 
to write “ War and Peace ” in 1862, just after his marriage. 
It was published between 1864 and 1869. He had entered 
the army in 1851, and had personal experience of war in 
the Crimea; he belonged, of course, by birth to the 
aristocracy. It is possible he describes his parents in the 
persons of Rostov and his wife, but as by the time he was 
nine Tolstoy had lost both his father and mother, he could 
only have had a faint recollection of them. A long array of 
kings, princes, and nobles taking part in the Napoleonic 
wars flits across our vision, among whom two men stand out 
and win our sympathies—Prince Andre Volkonsky and 
Peter Bezouchow; and one woman—the Princess Marya 
Volkonsky. Prince Andre is lovable and comprehensible, a 
delightful character, drawn with exquisite art and skill. 
His faults were human; we follow his fortunes with the 
deepest interest; we love, honour, respect him. Peter is 
probably Tolstoy himself in the particular phase in which 
he happened to be in the sixties. He has passed through 
many and various phases since. A recent writer on Tolstoy 
says: “ Peter is the embodiment of all that is good and bad 
in the Russian temperament. On the one side there is the 
striving after an ideal and a capacity for self-sacrifice; on 
the other an absence of firmness and balance. Like Tolstoy 
himself, he is always in doubt as to what is right and what 
is wrong, as to the meaning of life and death, and, like him, 
can find no answer to these riddles.” The Princess Marya 
is unselfish, uncomplaining, always able to see good where 
others are only too ready to see evil, full of the milk of 
human kindness, and of quick sympathy for the troubles of 
others, yet no saint withal. It is not for us to discuss 
here Tolstoy’s claims as a thinker and philosopher, but he 
can scarcely claim to be a novelist in the true sense of the 
word. He lacks the sense of proportion—he gives either too 
much detail or too little—he lacks, too, the gift of telling a 
tale compactly and artistically. His long novels remind us 
of certain fresco paintings in the churches and palaces of 
Italy, which we never succeed in grasping as a whole. Single 
figures, sometimes even a group of figures, now a bit 
of landscape in the background, or perhaps some inanimate 
accessory stands out, but the work as a whole remains con¬ 
fused and dim. Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s trans¬ 
lation no praise is too high. She writes a vigorous nervous 
English that it is the purest pleasure to read. The spelling 
of Russian names always seems to present difficulty. Mrs. 
Garnett spells them quite differently from the writer we 


quoted above; and sometimes she gives the French form 
of the name—a proceeding which is surely out of place in an 
English translation; if not Russian, would it not be best to 
employ English? 

NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. (Methuen, 
6s.) Mr. Norris, with his inimitable artist skill, has sketched 
in “Nigel’s Vocation” a group of well-defined character's, 
with their life-stories deftly interwoven. The interest centres 
about Brother Anselm, a postulant at Lew Abbey, whither 
he has turned as a refuge from his own weakness and the 
temptations of the world. But before his novitiate is ended 
a call to secular responsibilities comes to him in the inherit¬ 
ance of Rixmouth Castle. The Abbot wisely withholds his 
advice, and, under the pressure of circumstances, Brother 
Anselm returns to Yorkshire as Nigel Scarth, and enters into 
possession of his estate. His engagement to Monica Ferrand, 
the convent-bred daughter of his Catholic neighbour, Lord 
Lannowe, promises stability to his accepted position. But 
the entrance on the scene of Ethel Dallison, an ambitious 
adventuress, tangles the smooth threads of the web. Nigel 
is easily netted, but the conditions of the uncle’s will, that 
Rixmouth Castle should pass from Nigel to a Protestant 
heir, embarrasses Miss Dallison in her plans, and she throws 
her victim aside in favour of Cuthbert Gretton, who she 
believes will be next in succession, and for whom her insincere 
nature feels its only sincere emotion. Her scheme works so 
far well that the weak and disillusioned Nigel returns to 
Lew Abbey and takes upon himself the final vows. But 
Gretton escapes the adventuress through love for his gentle 
cousin Bessie, and his strong, simple manhood fits him well 
for the duties of an English squire, as Master of Rixmouth 
Castle. The side characters are truly delightful: the jovial 
but clear-sighted Monsignor Nolan; Colonel Gervase, with 
his chivalrous devotion to a dead romance and the awakening 
of love for the child-like Monica, sister of his old flame; the 
dissipated declasse, Major Dallison, and the masterpiece of 
the book, Humphrey Trenchard, the blind, benign old 
schemer. 

THE SOVEREIGN POWER. By Violet A. Simpson. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) “The Sovereign Power” is a story of 
the Sussex coast in the time of the Prince Regent, and 
centres about a French conspiracy for the capture of the 
Prince and an armed invasion of the country. The two 
prime movers appear disguised as bagmen, and cleverly 
penetrate to the strongholds and secrets of the English. The 
Chevalier is a masterpiece of characterisation, with his 
talent for playing many parts, his shrewdness, insincerity, 
mocking irony, veinage of emotionalism and fantastic 
personal charm. Captain Dirk, as a plotter, is played upon 
by many conflicting forces. Of Highland birth, a sworn 
enemy to England, a French officer and passionate adherent 
of Napoleon, his devotion to duty is assailed by the unknown 
influences of English faces and English voices, the homely 
peacefulness of Sussex, and his love for Lucilla Mont- 
Temple. He is staunch to his sworn fealty to the Emperor, 
and of not less heroic stuff is the woman of his love, who 
saves England from the surprise of a night attack and her 
lover from despair and death. The minor characters are 
finely individualised, notably Lady Brigit, in her selfless 
love and friendship, and Von Edelmann, a knight of 
romance. The plot is dexterously woven, with intensely 
dramatic episodes, and the conditions of the time—social 
and political—well suggested. 

MOTHERHOOD. By L. Parry Truscott. (Unwin, 6s.) 
The first part of “ Motherhood ” raises considerable expecta¬ 
tion. The story of the boy and girl lovers, intoxicated with 
the spirit of life and their passion for one another, falling 
heedlessly, impulsively into sin, gives considerable promise. 
The characters of Everard and Pauline are cleverly sug¬ 
gested, and we await developments with interest. But, after 
all, we are disappointed. The story of their belated 
marriage and their subsequent expiation of their sin, some¬ 
how lacks the interest and lightness of touch that we find in 
Part I. It becomes the story of the “ Scarlet Letter ” with a 
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that have claimed hi* attention during his hours of rest, 
that from his notes he should construct a newspaper article, 
from his articles eventually a book 1 The worker in this 
kind nowadays communes with himself and takes the world 
into his confidence, in the same way that his literary 
ancestor took for confidants two of his private friends. Mr. 


FIGURES ON A WINDY DAY 

(By Utamaro) 

[III u*tr<ition from “ Drapery in Art" (lieU)) 


Kay Robinson’s title is a little misleading, for it is doubtful 
whether many folk seeing his book advertised in a news¬ 
paper would realise that the allusion was to Norfolk, “ the 
King’s County ” only through His Majesty’s long residence 
at Sandringham. But once the fact is established—and that 
is done on the first page of the book—a sense of satisfaction 
steals over the mind of the reader, for he remembers the 
interest aroused in that county’s natural history by the 
work of Dr. P. H. Emerson and Mr. G. Christopher Davies, 
even if he himself is unfamiliar with the district. Of wild 
life our England has more to display in the bird world than 
amongst the four-legged folk, and so it is that a great portion 
of the present volume is occupied with the habits and occupa¬ 
tions of birds. We are made witnesses of a “ panic in bird- 
land,” for which our guide is at the moment unable to find 
a reason, to discover on the return walk that a fine falcon 
had just pounced upon a peewit, whose bones testify to the 
deed as his murderer soars gorged away. Incidentally Mr. 
Robinson tells us that the peewit is of all birds the most diffi¬ 
cult of capture by the hawk tribe. The chapter entitled “ Bird 


different ending. Only gentle frail Pauline is parted for 
motives of expediency from her child. But she cannot stifle 
the hunger for her child; motherhood is awake, and her 
heart is bleeding. How she and her husband win through 
to peace, “ Motherhood ” tells. The story has so much merit 
that we regret its partial failure. Perhaps its gravest defect is 
the total lack of humour in its pages, the 
relations between Everard and Pauline are so 
full of haunting memories and grey regrets that 
the narrative becomes too sombre and lifeless. 

And we do not think the character of Everard 
Lomas is worked out consistently with the 
first part of the story. The sketch of Gertrude, 

Pauline’s eldest sister, who devotes herself to 
upholding “ the credit of the family,” is clever. 

We could have wished to see more of Gertrude, 
for, truth to tell, Pauline, with her thousand 
and one scruples, becomes tiresome. The in¬ 
gredients in this story have been badly mixed, 
too many scruples and too little leavening 
humour. 


Short Notices 


THE TREATMENT OF DRAPERY IN 
ART. By G. Woolliscroft Rhead. (Bell, 6s. 
net.) Every man who has tried to set down the 
dreams of his imagination in terms of the human 
figure has found that the next most difficult 
thing to the statement of the lines of the figure 
is the statement of drapery. There is nothing 
in which second-rate artists, women par¬ 
ticularly, fail so much as in the giving o 
character to drapery. This book of Mr. Rhead’s 
attempts to help us to the mastery of the thing 
which has been the source of artistic agony to 
us all; and, carefully as he tackles the difficulty, 
and beautifully as he illustrates his laws, we 
are forced to the decision which long hours of 
effort have taught us in our studios, that the 
sole means to master drapery is to find it through 
one’s individual sense and feeling for it—in 
other words, that the treatment of drapery is 
an extraordinarily personal thing. Mr. Rhead 
has a passionate reverence for the great dead 
masters; but there is no need to go even so far 
as that. Just think for a moment of the amount 
of character that Phil May got into the trousers 
and coats of our own day—and it was a mar¬ 
vellous lesson to sit in May’s studio and see 
the enormous labour he took over the elaborate 
sketches from which he evolved those essential 
lines of his finished design. How enormously 
valuable, too, to Byam Shaw is his mastery 
of the secret of drapery! What a glorious 
thing was drapery in the hands of Lord 
Leighton! But it would be churlish to find fault with the 
illustrations—from the exquisitely reduced Leighton, by 
Swan’s electrotype, in the frontispiece, to the very fine study 
of a satin dress by Sir Edward Poynter. Still, Mr. Rhead 
does not give a very wise lead to the student in showing 
drapery by Burne-Jones when he has such splendid masters 
from which to choose as Paolo Veronese, Tiepolo, Boucher, 
and the like. Ah, yes; we may steal a thousand hints from 
the old masters; but it is in the travail of our own sketch¬ 
books that drapery alone will yield the most valuable secrets 
to our individual hands. 


IN THE KING’S COUNTY. By E. Kay Robinson. 
(Isbister, 6s.) To the production of this class of nature 
book it appears that almost every literary man with a 
country domicile turns at times as a matter of course. The 
naturally observant eye, the mind by continual use trained 
to both logical and intuitive conclusions—what more likely 
to follow than that the man possessing them should from day 
to day vary his pen-work by the jotting down of the facts 
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Criminals ” is as entertaining as though it were a section 
of an ornithological Newgate Calendar. The description of 
the great tit leaping on the back of another bird and with 
his bradawl-like beak punching a hole in its skull through 
which to eat its brains, reads like a piece from the “ Con¬ 
fessions of a Thug.” The mention of the pelican at Kew 
and its attempt to swallow a duck recalls to the writer that 
he himself was present at one such occurrence, and leads to 
the speculation whether author and reviewer happened un¬ 
knowingly to forgather on that occasion, or whether the 
pelican at Kew has a little habit of endeavouring to reduce 
the population of the pond. In the article styled “ The 
Keeper’s Gibbet ” Mr. Robinson has a good word to say for 
the hedgehog, the “ pricky back hotchin ” (hogkin) as he 
is called in the North. His murderous tendencies at times 
are undeniable, but he is, indeed, a splendid exterminator of 
slugs and snails. The writer, as a boy, kept one that would 
answer to a call, and whose chief amusement was to thread 
the rungs of a long ladder which lay down one of the paths. 
The hotchin would go under the first rung and over the 
second, and so on, until the fit took him to attempt to with¬ 
draw from a rung which he was partly under by retreating. 
Of course he could not do it, and would set up a pitiful 
squealing until released. He never learnt his lesson, how¬ 
ever, but was like the dog who will always take a stick in 
his mouth to a gap in a fence broadside on. He can get 
through easily enough, but not with the stick. Yet he never 
learns to trail the stick through lengthwise. 

ROBERT THE DEUYLL. The text of W. J. Thoms. 
Ornamented by Harold Nelson. (Early English Prose 
Romances, Part I. Schulze.) The “ lyfe of the most 
feerfullest and unmercyfullest and myscheuous Robert the 
Deuyll, whiche was afterwarde called the Seruant of our 
Lorde Jhesu Cryste,” first printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
now admirably reprinted by Messrs. Schulze. Paper and 
type are first-class, with which the ornaments by Mr. Harold 
Nelson are in excellent keeping. A delightful volume to 
handle and to read. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Our old friend ROBINSON CRUSOE greets me (The 
Boy’s Classics, Grant Richards, Is. net). I am glad to see 
this reprint, for I have been wondering lately if boys and 
girls read this delightful story as they used to do. The 
books labelled “ for children ” nowadays are so various and 
sometimes bewildering that the old-fashioned uncle or aunt 
may well be somewhat confused when called upon to make 
choice of one. But I sincerely hope that none of the highly 
coloured fantastic stories of wallypugs and gollywogs will 
ever take the place of dear old “Robinson Crusoe.” This 
particular edition is not, I think, sufficiently attractive to 
the eyes of a child. It is, however, a good serviceable 
volume—Another good shillingsworth, in a similar volume, 
is ADAM BEDE (The World’s Classics, Grant Richards, Is. 
net). These can also be obtained in leather gilt at 2s. net.— 
I can warmly welcome the latest volume in the Ruskin Pocket 
Edition—THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Allen, leather 4s. 6d. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net). It is, as I said 
before, an excellent edition, and as regards its price it is 
what Ruskin himself calls “ sufficiently accessible.” American 
methods make it even more accessible, for I once bought a 
copy of “ Tile Seven Lamps ” in New York for fivepence ! 
It was not such a dainty volume as the present one by any 
manner of means, but its print was good and clear, and the 
price enabled it to be read by the man in the street. The 
ilustrations of the one I have in my hand are particularly 
good and clear. This makes, I believe, the fifth volume 
issued in this series.—A series of passages selected from 
various authors, and entitled LIFE AND DUTY, is sent 
me by Mr. John Heywood (leather 2s. 6d. net, cloth Is. 6d. 
net). The passages have been chosen by Margaret B. Ramsay 
and Eleanor Greenhough Smith, with great taste and care. 
They comprise selections from widely different writers, such 
as Robert Louis Stevenson and George Eliot, Whittier and 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Richard Le Gallienne and Browning. 
The compilers offer these extracts, which we are told are the 


jottings of several years, as “ seed-thoughts.” To many, I 
have no doubt, it will be a helpful little book, and it would 
certainly make a pleasing gift.—Dickens’ CHRISTMAS 
CAROL is one of the latest volumes in Blackie’s English 
School Texts Series (8d.). The series is worthy of special 
attention, marking as it does a new departure in educational 



Illustration Jrom “ Robert the Deuyll” (Schulze) 


books. It will in due course include specimens of all the 
great English masters, each number being complete in itself. 
It is proposed to make no change in the text, except where 
abridgment is found necessary for juvenile readers. Each 
book is to have a brief introduction—really brief, for the 
Carol, I notice, has barely two pages—calling attention to the 
most important facts in the author’s life and work, but no 
notes. This is excellent, for educational books are so often 
prefaced at such length and so swamped with unnecessary 
notes that children hate the sight of them. This is such a 
pity, for we are all of us apt, I think, to dislike the authors 
connected in our minds with the uncomfortable desks and 
irksome tasks of school days. This new series is edited 
by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, headmaster of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, and we note, amongst others, that 
“Tales from Boccaccio,” Hawkins’ “Voyages,” and Defoe’s 
“ Journal of the Plague Year ” are in the press.—THE ART 
OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, by Harold Ford, M.A., 
has now gone into a fifth edition. It has been revised and 
enlarged, and starts on a new lease of life. There is a say¬ 
ing that the orator is born, not made, but perhaps even the 
born orator is not above taking hints.—I am led to consider 
the importance of details by two volumes of poems sent me 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. One is Browning’s 
A DEATH IN THE DESERT (Is. 6d. net), the other 
GEMS FROM THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY (2s. 6d. 
net). They both belong to the same series, but one has the 
title on the back in the usual manner, while the other 
presents a blank when placed upon the shelf. Then I find 
fault with the ribbon book-mark, which clashes in colour 
most unnecessarily with the binding. A fourth and cheaper 
edition of MANKIND IN THE MAKING, by H. G. Wells, 
has been sent me by Messrs. Chapman & Hall (3s. 6d.). 

F. T. S. 
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Egomet 


I know a young man of parts, clever, learned in the 
sciences, brilliant in his profession of physician, 
who, so he tells me in all seriousness, never reads 
a work of fiction. To him life is a game of facts, 
ascertained facts; and he believes that there is in fiction 
nothing for him to learn concerning his chief study- 
mankind. I believe him to be wrong. Social and 
political economists err when they think they can lay 
down laws founded upon what they believe to be the 
course of history; so my. friend the doctor is in error 
in believing that it is sufficient for him to study man— 
and woman—in the hospitals, in social contact and in 
the perusal of scientific works. So I argue with him, 
urging chiefly that even if he were a man of twice the 
years he is, and his circle of friends very large, and his, 
opportunities of searching the bodies and the souls of his 
fellows those of a physician in immense practice, still he 
could learn much from the writings of practised ob¬ 
servers and the works of those highly endowed with 
imaginative insight. A doctor needs must know more 
than the. ins and outs of our poor bodies: he must also 
acquire an intimate knowledge of our hearts. 


Mv friend laughs at me, saying little, but thinking, as 
far as I can gather, that it would be absurd for him—a 
man of science—to set out to learn anything of prac¬ 
tical value from the art of fiction. Again I say, I believe 
him to be wrong. I agree with him that much evil has 
been, and is being, done by untrue fiction; but I differ, 
from him in knowing that true fiction has taught 
much of good and of use to those who have read it 
aright. My friend, for example, takes great interest 
in studying the creeds of mankind. Does he really 
believe that he cannot learn anything of the moral his¬ 
tory of our nation in the novels of such authors as Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, Scott, Miss Austen, Carleton, the 
Brontes, Thackeray, Dickens and Meredith ? The 
student of fiction has two fields of research—the lives 
and the use made of the experiences of the novel writers 
themselves first, second works of fiction in and by them¬ 
selves. 


I once gave my friend an example of what I mean 
by this. We have, alas! no adequate biography of 
Thackeray; but by reading all that has been written 
of and by him, we can form an adequate picture of the 
man and his failures and successes, his good qualities and 
his bad. In his case particularly a great deal can be 
learned concerning the writer by careful perusal of the 
books he has written; and my friend was hard put to 
it when I asked him. Was not I, and would not he be, 
the better for knowing such a man as William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray ? Was I not thereby enabled to gain 
a better understanding of my fellow-men 1 In addition 
to this, which though my first point is not my chief, 
was I not helped to an insight into the workings of the 
human heart and soul by careful readings of such works 
as “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” “The Newcomes,” 
“ Esmond,” “ Philip ” and “ Barry Lyndon ” ? 

Could poor I ever hope to attain to such a profound 
knowledge of mankind as that given to and added to 
by Thackeray ? He was given the supreme imaginative 
gift of insight, of being able to put himself in the place 
of others; and he perfected that gift through years of 
experience. By his writings he has enabled me to see 
with his eyes, to hear with his ears, to understand with 


his bright intelligence. Yet my doctor friend persists 
in saying that for him there is neither pleasure nor 
profit in the reading of fiction. I wish I had thought 
of saying to him last time we argued the matter : “ Well, 
you may be right and I may be wrong; but in this case 
I think the wrong thing must be the right.” For he is 
good-humoured, and athirst for knowledge—and, oh ! he 
knows so much that, with all my years, I look up to him 
with the greatest of respect. But in this matter he 
really is wrong. Perhaps when he is as old as I he will 
be a confirmed reader of fiction, will remember the old 
days when we stubbornly fought our friendly battles, 
and will—an old man himself then—fight on the right 
side with some young fellow who—“ never reads novels " 

As I sit amid my books I sometimes ask myself 
whither they will all go when I am gone. There 
is no reason why they should not be kept to¬ 
gether by those whose property they are destined 
to become; they are too motley a lot of good fellows 
to be likely to appeal precisely to the taste of any 
one else than myself who has gathered them. If 
books can feel, these of mine will mourn over me, for 
I have always treated them with kindness and with 
respect, and in the time to come they may fall into evil 
hands and lose their characters. For surely books have 
a character and retain their self-respect as long as they 
are respected. That tall quarto has the spirit of a 
noble man of noble mind; that dumpy, squat “ Tom 
Jones ”—I have heard his jolly chuckles with my mind’s 
ear. 

I began to write this in mournful mood, but I have 
no patience with myself when I am in that evil frame of 
mind. For it is evil, I take it, to be melancholy, save 
over the misfortunes of one’s friends. I am cheery by 
nature, as are all good bookmen, and I can unseat black 
care easily enough with the assistance of some of my 
cheery friends. Is there any great book that is not in 
essence cheerful ? Even Nature herself is never cheer¬ 
less : the autumn is forerunner of the spring; sunset 
precedes sunrise; the desert leads us to the watercourses. 
Yes, I have never been in doleful dumps but that I have 
found help in my trouble at the hands of my book 
comrades. The jovial roar of Falstaff, the geniality 
of Addison, the optimism of Goldsmith, the virility of 
Fielding, the gentle pathos of Thackeray, the fun of 
Dickens, Herrick, Steele, Sterne, Scott, Keats, Byron— 
oh, what a host of books and writers, all ready to come 
to my succour—to your succour ! 

There have been temples to the gods of war, of peace, 
of arts, of everything under the sun. Shall we, or those 
who come after us, ever see a golden temple, all be¬ 
jewelled and decked with marble statues and glorious 
frescoes—dedicated to the goddess of Letters? What 
a host of great names would be written up there!— 
Homer, David, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe—all these 
giants and a few more. Each one of us bookmen would 
have his favourite shrines, where he would offer up 
thanksgiving for benefits unforgot. Chiefly would I 
kneel at the altars of St. Shakespeare, St. Goldsmith, 
St. Scott, St. Thackeray, St. Addison, St. Dickens, St. 
Ruskin. But ever and anon I would pause before those 
of others, for I am full of gratitude to many men of 
letters, who have given of the best to the world and 
to me. E. G. O. 

[ The End. ] 
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The Science of Society 

F rom Hobbes to Galton this country has a dis¬ 
tinguished list of those who have contributed 
to the study of Society and its laws. In the 
production of original ideas our countrymen 
have been second to none. This is an assertion which, 
hardly needing proof, has been systematically tested 
and established by Dr. Merz, of Newcastle, the erudite 
and impartial student who is now engaged upon the 
third volume of his invaluable history of nineteenth- 
•century thought. But abuse and neglect are the por¬ 
tion which we usually mete out to our pioneers, whilst 
their ideas are developed in other lands. Thus it 
comes about that only within the last few months has 
there been established in this country a Sociological 
Society, which is now about to enter upon its first 
winter session. Thus also it happens that whilst there 
are six official teachers of sociology in such a place as 
•Chicago, the forthcoming session of the University of 
London is to see, for the first time, a systematic series 
of lectures on sociology—a subject which has no chair 
or lectureship in any university in the British Isles. 
The London University lectures are made possible by 
the recent benefaction of Mr. Martin White, one of the 
founders of the Sociological Society; and his generosity 
and enterprise have also induced the University authori¬ 
ties to include Sociology as an honours subject for its 
science degree in economics. It was indeed high time 
that the science to which all others are ancillary, the 
science to which all the greatest thinkers of past time 
have endeavoured to contribute, should at last find a 
home in the metropolis of the earth. 

The lecturers for next winter include Professor 
Westermarck, the greatest living authority on Human 
Marriage; Dr. Haddon, who is to discourse on the 
■ethnology of certain primitive races; Mr. Hobhouse, 
who will lecture on comparative ethics; and Professor 
Lafcadio Hearn was to have discussed the civilisation of 
the Japanese. Whoso has read “ Kokoro ” will deeply 
deplore the loss of the lectures of the great student who 
knew more about Japan than any of his contemporaries. 

The Sociological Society, which may be addressed at 
5 Old Queen Street, Westminster, has already done good 
work in inducing Mr. Francis Galton to read before it 
his important paper on eugenics, the science which pro¬ 
poses that man, having now discovered the law of sur¬ 
vival of the fittest, shall utilise it for the high end of 
raising the race. But the Society needs public support. 
It asks for the support of all who believe or suspect 
that there are laws of society. It has no other aim than 
to further our knowledge of those laws. It recognises 
no tests of creed or party, numbering members whose 
opinions vary within limits as wide as those of the 
Metaphysical Society, of which Manning and Huxley 
were members. 

So far this article, by the editor’s grace, is nothing 
more than advertisement, naked and unashamed. But 
one cannot write about a science of society without 
raising a grave question. In admitting the phrase 
you admit that there are sociological laws. There can 
be no science of the arbitrary. The notion of a Deity 
who constantly finds it necessary to interfere with his 
own work is now threatened at its last line of defence. 
It once made much greater claims than now. Newton 
was accused of teaching atheism, though soon after¬ 
wards the law of gravitation was made a prop for 
theism. Napoleon asked Laplace to indicate the role 
of such a Deity in the evolution of the solar system 


according to the nebular theory, and the great mathe¬ 
matician answered very properly that he had had no 
need of that hypothesis. Expelled from astronomy— 
except for the Prayer-Book allusion to the weather— 
this notion long held out in biology, but thence also it 
has been expelled. In explaining the origin of species, 
as of planets, we have “ no need of that hypothesis.” 
And in asserting the existence of a science of society 
we repudiate this notion even in relation to human 
affairs. 

Similarly modern science asserts that what we call 
creation is inconceivable. It argues with the Father 
of philosophy that ex nihilo nihil fit. Science knows 
of no beginning, and declares that no such beginning as 
orthodoxy describes can be conceived. The question 
therefore arises: Is or is not this denial of a Creator 
and of a Divine Providence equivalent to an assertion 
of atheism ? 

And the answer is that it depends on what you mean 
by Oto s. If you mean a “ magnified non-natural man ”—- 
this is certainly atheism. If, on the other hand, you 
accept the Kantian view that time is only a form of 
our thought, so that the Deity did not once create, but 
is always creating and sustaining; and if you regard 
Nature’s laws as the laws of His being, and Nature and 
society as His manifestation, then you will not be per¬ 
turbed because science sees no sign of His interference 
with Himself. 

I am bound to add that my use of the masculine 
pronoun cannot be defended. I have just as good 
reason to write " Hers ” and “ Herself ”—knowing no 
cause to regard as a male the Presence that “ rolls 
through things.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Musical Full Stops 

W hat would the critics and the cultivated 
public say of a writer who spread a sentence 
over many pages ? Can we conceive the 
effect of, say, a chapter by Thackeray a 
lecture by Ruskin or a poem by Browning that con¬ 
tained not a single full stop and only a few commas ? 
Yet that is what our music-makers of to-day and the 
near past have asked us to accept. We are to listen 
by the hour to music that flows on in an uninter¬ 
rupted stream of motives and themes worked into an 
intricate embroidery—music that sometimes seeks to 
express emotions and complicated phases of life, for 
which music has no words. It has come to such a pass 
that not infrequently when a new work is produced we 
are warned that we must not expect to form any judg¬ 
ment of it upon a single hearing, that we must not hope 
to be able to understand it until we have listened to it 
again and again. When authors are obscure, if they 
become great it is despite their faults, as was the case 
with such as Carlyle, Meredith and Browning. He 
that has anything to say should so say it that it can 
be understanded of the people. 

In passing, it is noteworthy that music is the only 
art that advances before its time; indeed, almost the 
only art that advances at all. Poetry, prose to a great 
extent, painting, sculpture—they all stand where they 
stood hundreds of years ago, their method of expression 
remaining practically the same from age to age. But 
the music of to-day would astound the musicians of 
yesterday; it would be to them an unknown tongue. 
And the music of to-morrow—how can we of this day 
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understand it? Wagner was incomprehensible to his 
contemporaries, and he is still a difficulty to many; he 
speaks a language many of us have not been able to 
master. And what say our. critics of Strauss? They 
seem afraid to venture an opinion; they point to 
Wagner’s experiences and say “ Let us wait and see; he 
may be great, and it would not be wise for us to venture 
an opinion of his work.” 

But, after all, art should express to its own age the 
life of the times and its emotions; if it do that truly 
and in a manner that can be understood and not mis¬ 
taken, it is live art both for its own and for after days. 
Does the music of our most “ advanced ” composers 
fulfil this demand ? As we sit and listen to it does one 
receive any message or do we wonder what it all means ? 
Do we long for a full stop occasionally as the minutes pas3 
by and the intricate and sometimes not lovely sounds 
flow on ? We may—those of us who cannot accept all 
this new teaching—be foolish ; our ears may be stopped 
to the voice of the wise charmer. Or we may be the 
wise ones, going back as we often do to old masters, 
with their splendid clarity and straightforward 
emotional expression. It is one of the charms of the 
old operas that they were so peppered with full stops; 
it is one of the weaknesses of the new that they strive to 
have none, seldom even a comma or a semicolon. To 
plead the emotional complexity of the age is no valid 
excuse; literature has not raised that empty plea; 
letters to-day are no more complex than they were 
before; a man who cannot put into plain words a plain 
meanfng is not accepted as a great writer, unless he have 
a very great message to deliver. Must we then accept, 
without questioning, music that has to be heard again 
and again before we know what it is that the composer 
has attempted to speak forth; music that is so com¬ 
plex that its message has often to be unravelled by its 
writer in written words, -it being necessary to tell us 
what it means lest we should misinterpret it; music 
with never a full stop ? 

“ The Prayer of the Sword ” 

“ fmHE Prayer of the Sword,” by James Bernard 
I Fagan, which was produced last week, 
A does not, alas! quite fulfil its high am¬ 
bition to be a serious and poetic play. 
Serious—yes, even tiresomely so ; poetic-—no. Although 
the actors struggled bravely with their endless lines, 
trying to lend them feeling and conviction, they 
could not conceal the poorness of the verse.. So much 
blank verse! Long speeches and uninteresting perora¬ 
tions are fired off at frequent intervals like set pieces of 
fireworks. Yet there are moments in the play— 
moments when we are almost persuaded that it is 
interesting. But these moments grow rarer and 
rarer towards the close; they are swamped in words. 
A ruthless “ cutting ” might achieve wonders, for five 
acts of mediocre blank verse are depressing. Even so 
I do not think it could lift the pall of dulness that 
envelopes the whole. Why is seriousness in England 
so often another name for dulness? ‘‘The Prayer of 
the Sword ” is unnecessarily sombre. The hero, Andrea, 
is never once permitted to be bright and youthful: his 
lines are always set to funereal music. Even when he 
defies his destiny he does so sadly. The beautiful 
Duchess of Andola would indeed have found him a sorry 
lover. 

The scene is laid in mediasval Italy—a period becoming 
now rather too familiar. Occasionally the scenes recall 


“ Paolo and Francesca.” It is, of course, a period that 
lends itself to picturesque mounting, and “ The Prayer 
of the Sword ” is beautifully staged. The palace scenes 
are quite charming. But why do all the characters 
moralise ? Why are we treated to platitudes and copy¬ 
book maxims from Andrea, from the priests, from the 
Duchess, from the Fool even? Apparently in those 
days everybody had a moral at the tip of his tongue to 
give as greeting, instead of the mere commonplaces such 
as we use to-day. It was all so dull, so fatal to the 
poetry and dramatic action of the piece. It is such a 
pity, for Mr. Fagan has evidently expended great care 
upon its writing. It is sometimes sadly lacking, but 
never slipshod. It is a conscientious effort, and if Mr. 
Fagan can rid himself of the blighting influence of stage 
traditions and artificiality, he may do something far, far 
better. 

Mr. Walter Hampden—who took the very important 
part of Andrea, the young monk, who longs for action 
and counts it but selfishness to save his own soul within 
the dim walls of a monastery—is the possessor of a fine 
voice. He had a difficult part to play. If he would 
hold himself more manfully and say his lines with spirit 
and cheerfulness, he might have achieved greater success. 
As it was, it was difficult to believe that this gloomy 
lackadaisical young man ever yearned to pray with the 
sword, or with it naked in his hand could feel anything 
except nervousness. I cannot think that Mr. Fagan 
meant him to take himself so seriously. Miss Lily 
Brayton as the Duchess made a charming picture, and 
as a picture she entirely satisfied. Her elocution is 
good, and she acts with earnestness. Perhaps Andrea’s 
seriousness infected her also, for her love-making was 
altogether too cold and unemotional; and in the death 
scene of the last act she lacked power. Mr. Oscar 
Asche contented himself with taking a small part—that 
of a robust masterful soldier, who tries to force the 
Duchess of Andola to marry him by attacking her king¬ 
dom. He acquitted himself well; he was indeed a man 
of the sword. He served to heighten the flabbiness of 
Mr. Hampden. Mr. Lyall Swete did good work in the 
roles of a Master of Horse and the Bishop of Andola, 
as did Mr. Charles Angelo as Beppo the fool. There 
were at least five Bensonians in the cast, and those of 
us who know what good work they have done could have 
wished them a better play to act. 


The Camera and Art 

A t the New Gallery is to be seen an exhibition 
of works by the Royal Photographic Society, 
which must be of the greatest interest to 
the thousands who use the sun’s beams and 
the camera in making pictures for their own amuse¬ 
ment; and the old Society is not only to be congratu¬ 
lated on its awakening to the enormous developments 
on the artistic side of photography, but also on its open¬ 
ing up one of its rooms to the display of the latest 
improvements by the great commercial houses. 

I have said the “ artistic ” side of photography. One 
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uses questionable phrases for lack of better words— 
perhaps one should say owing to the confusion of the 
word " art ” with “ beauty,” which is our blundering 
inheritance from ancient Greece. But surely if there is 
one thing that, more than any other, goes to prove what 
I have so often harped upon in these columns—the utter 
mistake of confusing Beauty with Art—it is the very 
evidence of this photography. He who holds that Art 
is Beauty cannot deny Art to photography; there are 
pictures made by the camera that are very beautiful. 
I cannot help being amused by the struggle of those 
who, thus holding Art to be Beauty, endeavour to turn 
photography out of their own hedges. 

The fact is, however, as I have repeatedly shown, 
that Art is not Beauty, and has absolutely nothing to 
do with Beauty—has, indeed, as much to do with Ugli¬ 
ness, since Tragedy is not beautiful, nor tears nor sorrow 
nor terror. Art is the statement of the emotions, and 
the artist is he who can so state the emotions that he 
can interpret them to the rest of us. The means 
whereby, that is to say, the instrument by which he 
states those emotions, is craft. Now in order to make 
an artistic statement the artist’s craftsmanship must be 
beautiful—here it is that Beauty comes in. But 
craftsmanship—the beautiful statement of things—does 
not become Art until it creates emotion, and, what neces¬ 
sarily follows, the craftsman does not become an artist 
until he creates an emotional statement. Now that 
the photographer can create art is exceedingly unlikely ; 
but that he can be an exquisite craftsman, as the builder 
of a beautiful chair or iron gate or other exquisite thing, 
cannot for a moment be denied. Take, for instance, a 
couple of portrait heads by Histed; the beauty of 
technique of these things is altogether as fine as that 
of a mezzotint engraving. Or let us take the remark¬ 
ably beautiful little nude study in the tawny 
print (No. 491), by Malthy: here is a technical treat¬ 
ment of values, so much handled and worked upon, 
treated with so much restraint and selection that it 
passes out of the region of craftsmanship over the 
border-line into the realm of artistic statement—the 
musical uSe of the lines of the figure, the resonant use of 
lights and darks, all make for an emotional statement 
which is a distinct encroachment into the mystic region 
of Art; indeed, it is much more than pure photography. 
I fancy both these men are artists as well as photo¬ 
graphers. Steichen, the brilliant American, who is 
represented at the Linked Ring in Piccadilly, is to my 
knowledge an artist; but his photographic work is so 
much handled that it is practically at times a mono¬ 
chrome drawing. 

The moment one accepts the Greek dogma of Art as 
the Beautiful, the moment one accepts Whistler’s defini¬ 
tion of Art as “ the science of Beauty,” one must admit 
photography into the mystic field; and it is ridiculous 
to try to exclude it by subterfuge or spiteful raillery 
or calling of ugly names. As a matter of fact. Art is 
not Beauty; and photography is one of the clearest 
proofs that the Beautiful is not a necessary part of the 
realm of Art. That it is capable of producing very 
beautiful things every year makes more apparent; that 
it is becoming an exquisite craft every year makes more 
clear; but it is no more an art than the printing-press 
is an art or heraldry or the dozen and one things that 
are loosely termed arts because generations have con¬ 
fused the words “Art” and “Beauty” until it has 
become bewilderingly difficult to speak of such fine 
craftsmanship as we see upon these walls as being any¬ 
thing but “ artistic photography ” to separate it from 
cast-iron snap-shotting. 


Correspondence 

The Riddle of the Universe 

Sir, —Looking over a few back numbers of The Academy 
to-day, I was very unpleasantly surprised to find some very 
strong language concerning Professor Haeckel and his 
“Riddle of the Universe.” In noticing Father Gerrard's 
book, entitled “The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer” 
(Academy, April 16, 1904, p. 424), your reviewer has not 
hesitated to call Haeckel an impostor directly, and a liar in 
effect. Now, I have read Haeckel's book, and find much 
therein with which I cannot agree; yet I should hesitate 
very much ere I ventured to call him an impostor. Your 
reviewer, having no such scruples, has apparently more 
intimate knowledge of Haeckel’s motives than I dare claim ; 
and as I observe he is prepared to justify the vigorous 
language he has used, would it be out of order now to call 
upon him to produce this justification 1 —Yours, &c. 

J. B. Wallis. 

Literary Series 

Sir, —Will you allow me to enter a counter-protest against 
your correspondent who signs himself “ A Student of Litera¬ 
ture ” in The Academy for September 24? He objects to 
the inclusion of Thomson, Sir Thomas Browne, and Fitz¬ 
Gerald in the “ English Men of Letters ” series. Your 
correspondent’s studies in English literature must indeed be 
elementary if he has not yet discovered that FitzGerald wrote 
something else besides “ a remarkable paraphrase, summary, 
or essence of a Persian poet.” He wrote some of the most 
genial and graceful letters in the English language, and 
among other things, a dialogue, part of which (on the 
authority of Tennyson) is one of the finest pieces of English 
prose existing. I refer, of course, to the description of the 
boat-race in “Euphranor.” With regard to Sir Thomas 
Browne, your correspondent says he is the author of a book, 
whose name every one knows, but which no one reads. I 
suppose he means “ Religio Medici.” If Sir Thomas Browne 
had written nothing but “ Urn-Burial ” he would have 
ranked among the masters of English prose. Also, it is 
hardly his fault if he be not generally read; though I doubt 
if Burke (whom your correspondent mentions) gains a wider 
acceptance than he. Of course, both FitzGerald and Browne 
are pre-eminently “ stylists ” ; and from your correspondent’s 
mention of that exceedingly slipshod writer, Thackeray, one 
may suppose he is of that robust type of mind which suspects 
that a dainty or sonorous style is a mere concealment for 
poverty of thought. The Academy is usually so con¬ 
spicuously fair to those in the byways of literature, that I 
venture to hope that you will give publicity to a protest 
against their disparagement.—Yours, &c. 

Eric W. Sutton. 


• Forthcoming Books, etc. 

The next volume in the Oxford Miniature Poets Series 
will be “Casa Guidi Windows and other Poems,” by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. This, with the earlier volume 
containing “Aurora Leigh,” will form a complete edition 
of Mrs. Browning’s poetical works, all of which are now out 
of copyright. Mr. Frowde will also publish immediately all 
Mrs. Browning’s poems in a single crown 8vo. volume, on 
ordinary and on Oxford India paper.—Dr. John Robson has 
just put into the hands of Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier a new edition of his book, “ Hinduism and 
Christianity,” which has been for some time out of print. 
The book has been in great part re-written, with the view of 
still better adapting it as a text-book for students.—Messrs. 
Jack have in preparation a much enlarged edition of “ Fair- 
bairn’s Book of Crests.” Ever-increasing interest in 
heraldry, resulting in the issue of new grants of arms, has 
necessitated a complete revision. The number of illustrations 
will be very greatly increased, and the text, consisting ot 
between 600 and 700 three-column quarto pages, has been 
thoroughly revised and brought down to date, necessitating 
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its being completely re-set. Many hundred new designs have 
been produced by Mr. Graham Johnston, Mr. George Scruby, 
and other acknowledged masters of heraldic art. The work 
will be issued in November next.—Mr. Vincent A. Smith, 
the biographer of Asoka, has written “ The Early History 
of India,” which the Oxford University Press is about to 
publish.—The forthcoming number of the “ Hibbert 
Journal” will be published to-day, and will be the 
first of a new volume. Among the contents will be 
found articles by Sir Oliver Lodge, on “ Sin ”; the dis¬ 
cussion between Sir Oliver Lodge and the Bishop of 
Rochester, Professor J. H. Muirhead; a Catholic comment 
on Sir Oliver Lodge; “Dante,” Edmund Gardner; “The 
Triumph of Erasmus in Modern Protestantism,” Professor 
Henry Goodwin Smith; “Dreams and Idealism,” F. C. S. 
Schiller; “Ten Commandments in Modern Life,” C. B. 
Wheeler; “Degradation of the Anglican Priesthood,” Rev. 
W. Manning; “Mr. Alfred Loisy’s Type of Catholicism,” 
Professor Percy Gardner; “ The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ Rev. Principal Walter F. Adeney, and a number 
of important discussions and reviews by well-known writers, 
and a bibliography of current literature.—Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley has another volume nearly ready for Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, entitled “The Gate of Smaragdus,” a book of 
poems in the form of dramatic eclogues, idylls, and lyrics. 
A series of drawings in pen and ink, by Clinton Palmer, 
accompany the poems.—A new popular handbook on 
Indian affairs by Mr. Arthur Sawtell, under the title 
Actual India,” is announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock.—Part I. of Mr. Macquoid’s “History of 
Furniture,” to be published by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
Ltd., is announced for October 15.—Messrs. Blackie & Son 
will publish almost immediately a new and important work 
on Japan, by Dr. Henry Dyer, entitled “Dai Nippon, the 
Britain of the East: A Study in National Evolution." As 
the first Principal of the Imperial College of Engineering in 
Tokyo, Dr. Dyer has had a very large share in the work of 
transforming Japanese civilisation, and the value of his 
services has been fitly recognised by the Emperor and eminent 
Japanese statesmen—Messrs. Blackie & Son announce that 
during the coming season they will commence the publication 
of a new pocket edition of Shakespeare, plays and poems. 
Mr. Edmund K. Chambers is to be the editor, and will 
preface each volume with a short appreciation, and there will 
be brief explanatory notes on the obscurer passages. The 
Red Letter Shakespeare,” as it will be called, aims at being 
at once scholarly and popular, and the get-up of the volumes 
will be on the same lines as the Red Letter Library, to 
which it will form a companion series. The volumes will be 
issued bound in limp leather and in cloth, and will be printed 
in red and black. — Messrs. Ellis & Elvey announce a new 
edition of the Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in two 
volumes, which will be illustrated by photogravure repro¬ 
ductions of the most important pictures of designs by 
Rossetti which have reference to his own poems. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti the poet's brother, is editing the volume^, which 
will be fully annotated. —Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. are 
shortly issuing a new series of half-crown books for girls 
entitled the Girls’ Imperial Library; Lillias Campbell 
Davidson, Edith Kenyon, Flora E. Berry, and Laura 
carter Snow are the writers of the first four 
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Theologloal and Biblical 
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The Worthlessness of Christianity, by a Japanese (Watts), 1/0. 
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Ken 8touKhtonf a i r 2?0 ti nct.° f ^ Beffinni ^» ° f Hebrew History (Hodder & 
Blake. J. M., the Rev., Lilv Work (Allen). 2/6 net. 

Byrne, G. It., Livesi of Light and Leading- (" Church Bells " Office) 2/0 net 

PlemfnVS \ ,h ° ?(£'? <“ Ct ">” h Kolia " Office” 2/0 net 

Fleming-, J. A. The Evidence of Things Not .Seen (S.P.C.K.), 0/6 

S’ Tflumphant (The Religious Tract Society), 3/6. 

D On stow, R., The Patristio Gospels (Riohards), 4/0 net. J ' 


Poetry* Crltlelam, Drama, and BeUei-lettres 

Brierley, J., The Common Life (Clarke), 6/0. 

Honoria's Patchwork (Chapman & Hall), 6/0. 

Ramsay, M. B., and Smith, E. G. (selected), Life and Duty (John Heywood), 
1/6 net. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Craigie, Mrs.), Letters from a Silent Study (Apple- 
ton), 3/6 net. 

Moore, T. S., To Leda and Other Poems (Duckworth), 1/0 net. 

Heine, Heinrioh, The Works of, Vols. IX. and X.. The Book of Songs and 
New Poems, translated by T. Brooksbank and Margaret Armour (Heine- 
mann), 5/0 each. 

Tennyson, Idylls of the King (Macmillan), 2/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Elton, C. J., William Shakespeare: his Family and Friends (Murray), 15/0 
net. 

Oakeley, E. M., The Life of Sir Herbert Stanley Oakeley (Allen), 10/6 net. 
Ward, Wilfrid, Aubrey de Vere: a Memoir (Longmans), 14/0 net. 

Horsley, W. C. (translated from the French), The Chronicles of an Old 
Campaigner, M. de la Colonne, 1692-1717 (Murray), 18/0 net. 

Boas, Mrs. F., With Milton and the Cavaliers (Nisbet), 6/0. 

Lang, A., A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation, Vol. III. 
(Blackwood), 15/0 net. 

Vizetelly, E. A., Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer (Lane), 21/0 net. 
Oxenford, G. (trans.). Early Life of Goethe (Hutchinson), 1/0 net. 

Young, D. T., Peter Mackenzie as I knew him (Hodder & Stoughton), 2/6. 
Greenslet, F., Walter Pater (Heinemann), 1/6 net. 

Travel and Topography 

de Montmorency, Uervey, On the Track of a Treasure (Hurst & Blackett), 

6 / 0 . 

Okey, T., Paris and its Story (Dent), 21/0 net. 

Lovett, It., Tam&te : the Life and Adventures of a Christian Hero (Religious 
Tract Society), 3/6. 

Williams, A., The Romanoe of Modern Exploration (Seeley), 5/0. 

Grenard, F., Tibet and the Tibetans (Hutchinson), 10/6. 

R° n »j^8kay, the Earl of, On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia (Blackwood), 

Israfel, Travel Piotures (Simpkin, Marshall), 5/0 net. 

Townley, Lady Susan, My Chinese Notebook (Methuen), 10/6 net. 

Art 

Huieh, M. B., British \Vater Colour Art (Black), 20/0 net. 

Bdncatlonal 

Board of Education, Report of, for Year 1903-1904 (Wyman), 0/5J. 

University College, London, Calendar, Session 1904-5 (Taylor & Francis). 
Lovell, A., Beauty of Tone in Speech and Song (Simpkin, Marshall). 

Berry, T. W., How to Become a Teacher (Unwin), I/O net. 

Summers, W. C. (edited), Tacitus—Histories III. (Cambridge Press). 

Davidson, C. (trans.), Works of Virgil (Laurie), 2/6 net. 

Ramsay, A. B., Ludus Latinus: Latin Exercises for Fourth Form (Spottis- 
woode), 3/6 net. 

Perret, G. A., The Matriculation French Reader (U.T.P.), 2/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Eggar, Mrs. H. C., An Indian Garden (Murray), 7/6 net. 

Baddeley, St. Clair, Recent Discoveries in the Forum, 1898-1904 (Allen), 3/6. 
Annual Report of the West Ham Public Libraries. 

Roberts, C. G., The Watchers of the Trails: A Book of Animal Life (Duck¬ 
worth), 6/0 net. 

Rose, F. H., An Impressionist in England (Dent), 4/6 net. 

Mitford, Mary, Country Stories (Seeley), 2/0 net. 

Villiers, Right Hon. C. P., Passages from Speeches on Fiscal Reform Sixty 
Years Ago (Unwin), 0/6. 

Montague, fc., and Herbert, B., Canada and the Empire, with an Introduc¬ 
tion by Lord Rosebery (King), 3/6 net. 

Cunliffe, F. M., The History of the Boer War, Vol. II. (Methuen), 15/0. 
Mackenzie, V., Dynamics of the Fiscal Question (Wilson), 4/0 net. 

notion 

Belloc, Hilaire, "Emmanuel Burden" (Methuen), 6/0; Hunt, Violet, 
“Sooner or Later" (Chapman & Hall), 6/0; McCarthy, J. H., "The 
Lady of Loyalty House" (Methuen), 6/0; Smedley, Constance, "For 
Heart o’ Gold ’ (Harper), 6/0; Weekes, R. K., "Love in Chief" 
(Harper), 6/0; Langbridge, Rosamond, "The Third Experiment" 
(Unwin), 6/0; Hare, C., "In the Straits of Time" (Cassell), 6/0; 
Westall, W., "A Very Queer Business” (Chatto & Windua), 6/0; 
Lancaster, G. B., “Sons o’ Men" (Melrose), 6/0; Oppenheim, E. 
Phillips, "The Betrayal" (Ward, Lock), 6/0; Carling, J. It., "The 
Viking’s Skull ” (Wurd, Lock). 6/0; Boothbv, Guv. "A Bid for Free¬ 
dom" (Ward, Lock), 5/0; Whitby, Beatrice, “After All" (Hurst & 
Blaokett), 3/6; Thurston, Katherine C., "John Chileote, M.P.” (Blaok- 
wood), 6/0; Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft, and Felkin, A. L., "Kate of 
Kate Hall" (Hutohinson). 6/0; Haverfleld, E. L., "The Sow’s Ear” 
(George Allen), 6/0; Pemberton, Max, " Beatrice of Venice" (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 6/0; Wells, H. G;, "The Food of the Gods " (Macmillan), 
6/0; Sinclair, May, "The Divine Fire" (Constable), 6/0; Gissing, 
George, " Veranilda’’ (Constable), 6/0; Baring-Gould, 8., “In Dewis- 
land’’ (Methuen), 6/0. 

Reprints and Hew Bdition* 

Wells, H. G., Mankind in the Making (Chapman & Hall), 3/6. 

Hocking, J., A Flame of Fire (Cassell), 3/6. 

Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice (Bryce). 

FitzGerald, E., ltuh&iy&t of Omar Khavyim (Bryce). 

Ford, H., The Art of Extempore Speaking (Stock). 

Fielding, Tom Jones (Hutohinson), 2 vols., 1/6 net each. 

Shakesneare, The Tempest. Othello. All’s Well that Ends Well. King Lear. 

with an Introduction by George Brandes (Heinemann), 0/6 each. 
Armstrong, Sir Walter, Gainsborough and his Place in English Art 
(Heinemann), 15/0 net. 

Periodicals, Ao. 

“Leisure Hour," “ Cassell’s Russo-Japanese War," "Girl’s Own Paper" 

;; Bov’s Own Paper," "Sunday at Home," " Friendlv Greetings!" 

Woman at Home," “ Good Health," " Longman’s Magazine." " Good 
AVortle, “ PiotGria! Comedy." "Aineleo’s,” "The Sunday Magazine." 

Cassells Magazine,.rhe Field Naturalist’s Quarterly." "The 

University Record of Chicago," " Cornhill," " The World's 'Work and 
Play, "Scribner’s,” "St. Nicholas,’’ "Macmillan’s Magazine," 
Temple Bar," " Empire Review," " Century," “ School World." 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this oolumn must be addressed to Thb Editob, 
Thi Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding 8treet, London, E.O. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Eaoh 
Question or Answer must l>e written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s foil name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohmology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must mot be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notioe, four prises, of the value of 5/- eaoh, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
** ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- * 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or nookB 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a oheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Author Wanted.—'* Shakespeare could not have written an epic: he 
would have died of a plethora of thought.” Who wrote this?— B. S. Townroe. 

Bacon. —The last lines of “ Lucrece ” are : 

The Romans plausibly did give con /sent. 

To Tarquin’s everlasting ba/ nishment 

A diagonal line drawn as shown gives ” Ba-oon.” Who was the author of 
this amazing discovery? And where can I find a bibliography of the 
Shakespeare-Baoon myth?— S.D.A.W. 

A Sand-clock. —“ Cymbeline,” III. ii. 74-5 : 

horses have been nimbler than the Bands 
That run i’ the clock's behalf. 

Were there no machinery-moved timepieces in Shakespeare's day for a 
clock?— H.P. 

Fiddlers. —In Shakespeare's " Taming of the Shrew ” occurs the phrase 
I; Call me a fiddler.” This is applied to a lutinist. Again, in Fletoher’s 
“ Knight of the Burning Pestle " : “ They say ’tis death for these fiddlers to 
tune their rebecks.” Does the early use of fiddler signify what we now 
understand by a player on the violin?— B. S. Toicnroe. 

LITERATURE. 

“Thb Master or Bailanthab.”—I n the preface to this book R. L. 8. 
speaks of the death of the two brothers Durie as occurring in 1783, yet 
according to the story itself the deaths must surely have taken place in 
1764, or at latest 1765. Can any of your readers explain what seems to me to 
be* strange mistake?— Sterensonian. 

Omar Khaytam.—I n Volume IV. of Dr. Garnett’s ‘‘English Literature” 
Mr. Gosse, referring to the paraphrase of the “Rubaiyat” of Omar 
KhavyAm, published in 1859 by Edward FitzGerald, writes that this transla¬ 
tion ‘sank to the penny box on the bookstalls.” It was after this coy 
revelation that the pre-Raphaelites heard of it. Are there anv authenticated 
penny-box copies still in existence ?—B. S. Tounroe. 

Rusrin and Madox Brown. —Is the reason known for Ruskin’s dislike or 
ill feeling towards Madox Brown, shown in his persistently ignoring that 
artist and his work, and omitting his name from any of his criticisms on the 
pre-Raphaelites?— J. T. Uorrabin. 

" The Philanderer.” —nus G. Bernard Shaw’s play “ The Philanderer ” 
ever been performed other than for stage right purposes? If so, I should be 
glad to know the cast.— S.D.A.W. 

GENERAL. 

Tiik Names or tub Hath or thb Week.—I should be glad to hear of a book 
OT . 86 m , w, ! ioh one ®teht find an explanation of the order of the names 

of the days of the week in relation to the position of the moon and planets 
in the solar system.— M.L.A. (Oxford). 

Thb Turkish Crescent. —What is the origin of the crescent as a Turkish 
sign?— F.S. (W. Hartlepool). 

Devonshire the people sometimes sav to a greedy child: 

loo m like King John, who had two apples. The one’he ate and th’ other 
SDAW U8 * or himself.” Can any one explain the origin of this?— 

Remember the Grotto.” —In this district children are always gathering 
a handful of stones and soil together and requesting vou to “ Please, 
remember the grotto,” usually adding that it is “ onlv once a year.” What 
dors the grotto” commemorate? Is it confined to North-East London? 
Essex) Uld Xt bV on y ° 1,ee a year ?—Edward J. Thompson (Walthamstow, 

Lilith.—W here can I find an account of the legend that Lilith was the 
first woman who ever lived?— S.D.A.W. 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

.. V Beside, the pmsnf-p in “ Richard III.” we have Rosalind, i 

As i ou Like It saying, “ No, faith, die by attorney.” but there is n< 
ground, as may be seen from the quotations given in *“ The New Englisl 
Dictionary, for thinking that in Shakespeare’s time the expression wn 
more colloquially used than it is at the present time. Of course, the frequen 
and apt use of legal terms by Shakespeare is a common subject of remark 
on which theories as to his life have been based.— U.C. 


LITERATURE. 

The “Marseillaise.”—I have an old oopy (undated) of the music of the 
“ Marseilles Hymn,” with an English version of the words, which is, I think, 
both singable and poetical. It begins thus : 

Ye sons of Franoe, awjjke to glory I 
Hark 1 what myriads round you rise! 

Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary; 

Behold their tears, and hear their cries I 

A note states that “ the English translation has been attributed to Messrs. 
Sheridan and Holcroft.”— M.A.C. (Cambridge). 

“ Marseillaise.” —Another version, set to rousing music and beginning 
“Ye sons of Franoe, awake to glory l *' is published in the Scottish Students’ 
Song Book.— B. S. Townroe. 

4K “ Quatuob Coronati.”— In the Lateran quarter of Rome, near the 
church of St. Clement and the Colosseum, stands the church of Quattro 
Coronati, dedicated to 88. Severus, Severianus, Carpophorus, and Vio- 
torinus, who suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, and whose dies natalis is 
oelebrated in the Roman Calendar on November 8. At an early date the 
Coronati Qnatuor gave their name to one of the tituli of the city of Rome. 
In the subscriptions to some of the decrees of Gregory the Great the last 
signature appears as “ Fortunatus presbyter tituli SS. iv. Cor.” It may be 
mentioned that in the “ Marty rology ” of Bede the Coronati are mentioned 
but under the names of the five saints who had suffered martyrdom on the 
same days two years before the martyrdom of the four; thus, “ yi. 2d. Nov. 
natale iv. Coronatorum, Cl.[audii], N.[icostrati], Symphoriani, Castoris, 
Simplicii.” 8hould any one wish for further information on this matter I 
would recommend him to refer to Menard’s notes to the “ Gregorian Sacra¬ 
mentary.”— M.L.A. (Oxford). 

GENERAL. 

German Idiom.—** Einen Korb bekommen,” or, as it is sometimes written, 
“ durch den Korb fallen.” In the stories of the Middle Ages a lover was 
often drawn up to the window of his inamorata in a basket, and, as a gentle 
hint to unwelcome suitors that their attentions were not wanted, a basket 
with an insecure bottom was used, through which the unfortunate fell 
ignominiously. The phrase is also used in more modern times in speaking 
of a student who has failed in an examination. The corresponding American 
phrase is “ to give the mitten.” The English phrase “ to get the sack ” is a 
variant of the above, and refers to the custom of giving back to travelling 
mechanics on their disoharge the sack in which they kept their tools, that 
they might seek work elsewhere. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies the German custom was still preserved, with a somewhat different 
application, ns the lady sent the unwelcome suitor a basket without a 
bottom as a sign that she refused his offer.— E.G.B. (Liverpool). 

Bagpipes.— This instrument originated in the East, was known to the 
Greeks and Romans, was popular in Europe throughout the Middle Ages, 
and is still used in many Eastern countries, as well as among the country 
people of Poland, Italy, the South of France, and in Scotland and Ireland. 
Though now often regarded as the national instrument of Scotland, its 
origin and use seem to belong to the Celtic race in general. There are 
several kinds of bagpipes. The Scotch is the oldest and moBt important. 
The English, or perhaps more properly the Northumbrian, was a feeble 
instrument, and is no longer in use. There is a collection of Northumbrian 
music for the bagpipes, known as Peacock’s, so scarce as to be almost 
unprocurable. In Scotland the bagpipes seem to have come into general 
favour at the close of the fifteenth century.— M.A.C. 

Bagpipes. —This instrument appears to be of unknown antiquity, and 
seems to have been at one time or other in common use among all the nations 
of Europe; it still retains its place in many Highland districts, such as 
Calabria, the Tyrol, and the Highlands of Scotland. The history of the 
bagpipe can be clearly traced from the earliest periods by means of pictorial 
representations and references occurring in literature. The instrument 
probably consisted at first of the pipes without the bag, and in this form it 
is mentioned in Scripture (1 Sam. x. 5; Isa. v. 12; Jer. xlviii. 36). and was 
used by the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans. The strain upon the 
player of these pipes was so great that he had to bandnge up his lips and 
cheeks with a leathern muzzle or headstall, the Homan capistrum. It 
seems very probable that the bagpipe derived its origin from these double 
nnd triple reed-pipes, by the after addition to them of a wind-bag made of 
the skin of a goat or kid, together with a valved porle-rente, in order to 
relieve the strain on the lungs and cheeks of the player. There are several 
evidenoes that the bagpipe was well known in the time of Nero. It is repre¬ 
sented on a coin of that reign copied in Montfnucon’s “Antiquities,” and 
Suetonius (“ Ner.” 54) speaks of a promise made by Nero shortly before his 
death that ho would appear before the people as a bagpiper (utricularius). 
In medirpval Latin the instrument is designated the Tibia utricularia.— 
C. R. Wilkins. 

Tobacco. —Tobacco was introduced into England in 1586. One of the earliest 
references to it is in “Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire”: “ W T e 
have it in gardens for medicine.” King James, in his eelebflited “Counter¬ 
blast,” stigmatises this “ precious stinke ” as a “ custome loathsome to the 
eye, hateful to the nose, harmfull to the braino, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that 
is bottomlesse.” See also Sir It. Baker’s “ Chronicle ” and Rider's 
“ Almanack ” (1682).— B. S. Townroe. 

Tobacco. —Tobacco, says Stow, in his “ Chronicle,” was first brought into 
England by Sir John Hawkins, 1565 (7 Elizabeth). The first mention seems 
to have been made by Thomas Hariot. 1588, in “ A Briefe and True Report of 
the New Found Land of Virginia.” Ac., in which he described the cultivation 
of the herb and its uses (H. Morley, *' Eng. Lit.”). The next is “ A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco.” by King Jnmes I., published in 1604; Drayton, in 
“ Polyolbion,” XVI. (1613) ; Byron. “ Tobacco sublime.” “ The Island,” 
Canto ii. Stanza 19; C. Lamb, “ The Farewell to Tobacco.”— Edith Philip. 

Note. 

W.M.R. is good enough to make a suggestion that the scope of this page 
should be enlarged to cover a eomjietition for “ new words and phrases, 
quaint similes or epigrams,” with prizes for the “ detection ” of the authors; 
lists of commonplace book extracts, in fact, limited in length and number. 
The correspondent is thanked for his kindly interest, but for the present, at 
any rate, this development of the A.Q.A. oolumns is impracticable.— Ed. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Mr. Burgovne. The Tate Central Library, Brixton Oval, S.W. 

Mr. Francis Edwards. 83 High Street. Marylebone, W. 

Messrs. Slatter A Rose. 16 High Street, Oxford. 

Mr. Edward Howell, 83 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Macmillan & Co.’s Nev and Forthcoming Books. 

BEADY NEXT TUESDAY. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

TRAFFICS AMD DISCOVERIES - 

Grown 8vo, gilt top. 6S. 


New Work by Maurice Hewlett. 

THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. A Com¬ 
mentary. By Maurice Hewlett. With over 200 Illus¬ 
trations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. Extra crown 8vo. 

THE BAB BALLADS. With which are 

included Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. Gilbert. Sixth 
Edition. With 350 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
7*. 6 d. [ Oct. 7. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. 

By Herbert A. Evans. With Illustrations by Frederick 
L. Griggs. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6 j. 

MEMORIALS OF EDWARD 

BURNE-JONES. 

By G. B.-J. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 

Being the Life and Reminiscences of SIR JOHN R. 
ROBINSON. By Frederick Mot Thomas. With Portrait. 
8vo. [Oct. 

FAMOUS FIGHTERS of the FLEET. 

Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old 
Navy. By Edward Fraser. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 

THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 

AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6». 

THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE IN 

SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE OF THE SECRET 
SOCIETIES. By R. M. Johnston, Author of ‘•Napoleon: 
a Short Biography.” With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 20*. net. 

[Ready. 

LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the 

late Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A., D.D., Master of the Temple 
and Canon Residentiary of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 

NEW SERIES. 

Crown 8vo. Gilt tops. Flat backs. 2«. net each. 

ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. 

[Oot. 18. 

THOMAS MOORE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

NEW VOLUME. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir 

Reknbll Hodd, K.C.M.G., C.B. With a Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 2*. 8 d. 


THE SIN OF DAVID. A Poetical 

Drama. By Stephen Phillips. Crown 8vo. 

DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME 
D'ARBLAY (FANNY BURNEY) 

( 1778 - 1840 ) 

As Edited by Her Niece, Charlotte Barrett, with 
Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Sketches. 6 vols. 8vo. £3 3*. net 

SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: 

Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
A. C. Bradley, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. 

SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OUIDA 

! Helianthus. 

I CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
Author of “ The Adventures of 
Captain Kettle.” 

| Atoms of Empire. 

I ROLF BOLDREWOOD 

! The Last Chance. A 
Tale of the Golden 
West. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD 

“ Whosoever shall of¬ 
fend . . .” [Oct. 11 . 

H. G. WELLS 

The Food of the Gods 
and how it came to 
Earth. [Ready. 

ROSA N. CAREY 

At the Moorings. 

[Ready. 


EVERSLEY SERIES. New Volume. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By John 

Morley. Globe 8 vo, 4 s. net. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Pott 8vo, 2<. 6 d. net Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt top, 
2*. G d. net. Limp leather, gilt back and gilt edge=. 3». 6 1. net. 


THE IDYLLS OF THE 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


KING. By 

[Ready. 


SELECT POEMS OF 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 

Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick 

Locksr-Lampson. With a Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dobson. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth. Author of “ Carrots,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” -Vc. With 
Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6 d: 

[Oct. 7. 

THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND 

BRUNO. By Lewis Carroll. In lvol. With Illustrations 
by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE NEW EDITION OP CARLYLE 

“ This edition is unquestionably the best ever issued at the price. . . It does not seem possible that so handsome a set of books 
can ever be issued at .less than the price of these .”—Yorkshire Post. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS 

This edition, demy 8vo, bound in dark blue buckram, gilt, is issued at the phenomenal price of SB. per volume, and will be com¬ 
plete in EIGHTEEN VOLUMES. Volumes Ready: 

Vol. I— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Vol. II— THE LIFE OF SCHILLER AND THE LIFE OF STERLING. 

Write to the Publishers, or ask your bookseller for a prospectus of this record venture in publishing. 


• HR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

THEOPHANO: The Crusade of the Tenth Century. 

A Romantic Monograph. By FREDERIC HARRISON, H.A., Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society. Demy 8vo. 10». 6d. net. 


The Feminine Note In ^ s, f'?, 9 J“ ays 8tudies in Religion 



Fiction 


By W.; L. COURTNEY, 

Author of “ The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck,” 
“ Constructive Ethics,” Ac. Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 5*. net. 


- 1 and Literature 

By W. S. LILLY, 

Author of “ Christianity and Modern Civilization," 
“A Century of Revolution,” &c. &c. 

Demy 8vo, 12*. 6 d. Det. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING 

By H. G. WELLS, Author of “Anticipations,” Ac. 

, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3». 6 d. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE 

By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 

A New and Cheap Edition. With a New Chapter devoted to “ An Additional Argument,” and Replying to his Critics. Large crown 8vo, 6*. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis 

RAnHAHMl IntA Fnclifth Vacua JAMES RHOADES, Author of “ Timoleon,” “ Dux Redux,” fee., and Translator of 

nenaereu into cnglltsn verse. the “Aeneid” and the “Georgies” of Virgil. With Frontispiece and Title-page 


the “ Aeneid ” and the “Georgies” of Virgil, 
designed by W. B. Macdougall. Crown 8vo, 5*. net. 


Sec rot History of Chapnjan <£ fall's I 
To-Day _ ^ ew Fiction. 

By allen upward. i no winged Destiny 

With 36 Illustration* by W. Dewau. By FIONA MACLEOD. 


The Chronicles 

of Don Q. 

By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 

Authors of “A Modern Mercenary.” 

With Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 


Bonoriaa ^ The Dream of Peace 


Sooner or Later 


VIOLET HUNT. 


“Will you go with me? Whither? Even to the 
nearest willow.”— Much Ado about Aothinn. 

With Illustrations. 


Tho Sign of Triumph 

A Romance of the Children’s Crusade. 

By SHEPPARD STEVENS, 

Author of “In the Eagle's Talou,” Ac. 
Illustrated by Harry O. Edwards. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Rimlngtons 

BY 

H. C. BAILEY, 

Author of 44 My Lady of Orange,” Ac. 


The Tadpole of 
an Archangel 

The Petrified Eye, and Other Stones. 

By Major W. P. DRURY, 

Author of 44 The 8hadow on the Qnarter-Deck.” 
Crown 8ro. 3a. 6 d. 


The Other Son 

hy 

ELLA MacMAHON. 


The Hound from 

the North 

The Story of a Canadian Farm. 

By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 


Don Duarte’s 

Treasure 

A Story of South Africa. 

By H. A. BRYDEN, 

Author of “ A History of South Africa,” Ac. 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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Mr. George Allen 

Oakeley (Edward M.), The Life of Sir Herbert Stanley'Oakelcy 

net 10/6 

Knapp (Oswald G.—edited by), An Artist’s Lovo-Story .net 12/6 

Cook (Mrs. E. T.), From a Holiday Journal.net 10/6 

Hand (J. E.), Ideals of Science and Faith.net 5/0 

Selous (Edmund), Bird Life Glimpses .net 6/0 

Baddeley (St. Clair), Becent Discoveries and Excavations in 

the Forum, 1898 to 1904. By an Eye-Witness . 3/6 

Macnaghten (Hugh), Ave Regina and other Poems.not 3/0 

Thomas (W. Beach), The Road to Manhood (Young England 

Library) . 6/0 

Blako (J. M.), Lily-Work. A Volumeof Parables for Children 

not 2/6 

Dewar (George), The Glamour of the Earth .net 6/0 

New Editions. 

Maeterlinck (Maurice), The Doublo Garden .not 5/0 

The Works of John Ruskin. Now, Complete, and Authorised 
Library Edition, edited, with additions from the Original 
Manuscripts, by E. T. Cook & Alexander Wcdderbu'rn, in 
about 33 Volumes, issued in Chronological order, each net 21/0 
Vol. XIII., The Works of Turner; Vol. XIV., Academy 
Notes. 

Rcskin Reprints fob the Pocket. 

Frondes Agrestes; Mornings in Florence; S. Mark’s Rest 

each net 2/6 and net 3/6 

H. R. Allenson 

Lewis (Rev. E. W.), Some Views of Modern Theology. 

Rogers (Rev. Edgar), The Joy of the Religious. 

Warschauer (Rev. Dr. J.), The Coming of Christ. 

Stanyon (J. S.), The Eternal Will. 

Thomas (H. Elwyn), Where Eden's Tongue is spoken still. 

Vaile (G. B.), River Scenes of Merrie England. Illustrated. 

In Allenson’s Sixpenny Sebies : 

Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus” (introduction by Jonathan 
Nield); Robertson’s Sermons; Belief in God, by Prof. 

A. W. Momerio (by permission of Messrs. Blackwood); 
Warschauer (Rev. Dr.), Anti-Nunqiuun; Welsh (Rev. 

R. E.), In Relief of Doubt; Momerio (Prof. A. W.), 
Immortality. 

New Editions. 

Carpenter (Bishop Boyd), Thoughts on Prayer. 

Tileston (Mary W.), Great Souls at Prayer. (India Paper 
Edition.) 

Eamcs (Rev. J.), Sermons to Boys and Girls. 

Also two Series of Picture Postcards illustrating “ Old London 
Churches” (12) and “Wren’s City Churches” (12). 


Mr. Edward Arnold 


Weismann (August), The Evolution Theory. 2 Vols. With 

many Illustrations . . 32 /0 

The Reminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins (Lord Brampton). 
Arranged by Richard Harris, K.C. 2 Vols. With 

Portraits . .net 30/0 

Rumbold (Right Hon. Sir Horace), Final Recollections of a 

Diplomatist . . 15/0 

Campbell (Gerald), Edward and Pamela FitzGerald. Being 
some Account of their Lives. Compiled from tho Letters of 

those who knew Them. With numerous Portraits.net 12/6 

Dent (E. J.), Alessandro Scarlatti: his Life and Works. 

Seton-Karr (Sir Henry), My Sporting Holidays.net 12/6 

Cowen (T.), The Russo-Japanoso W’ar. 

Pottinger (Sir Honry), Flood, Fell, and Forest. 2 Vols.net 25/0 

Candler (Edmund), On the Road to Lhasa.' 


Watson (Gilbert), Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal .net 12/6 

Hazzlcdine (George Douglas), Tho White Man i:i Nigeria ...net 10/6 

Glover (T, R.), Studies.in Virgil .. 10/6 

Levan (Edwy.i), Jerusalem under the High Priest 3 . 7/6 

Somora (Pereival), Pages from a Country Diary.. 7/6 

Gould (F. Carruthera), Political Caricatures, 1904 .net 6/U 

Forbes (A. C.), English Estate Forestry.net 12/6 


James (Montague Rhodes), Ghost Stories of an Antiquary. 


With Illustrations . 6/0 

Turner (Herbert Hall), Astronomical Discovery .net 10/6 

Hutchinson (Robert), Lectures on Diseases of Children.net 8/6 

Miall (L. C.), House, Garden, and Field . 6/0 

Fiction. 

Montresor (F. F.), The Celestial Surgeon . 6/0 

Conyers (Ddrothea), Peter’s Pedigree. 6/0 

Coleridge (Mary E.), The Shadow on the Wall.. 6/0 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Scenos of Jewish Life. 6/0 

Alexander (Eleanor), The Rambling Rector. 6/0 

Rickert (Edith), The Reaper . 6/0 

Courtney (Etta), Checkmate....;. 6/0 

New Editions. 

Keith (Arthur), Human Embryology and Morphology. 
(Greatly Enlarged.) . 

Milner (Viscount), England in Egypt . 6/0 

Kenney-Herbert (Colonel), Common Sense Cookery. 7/6 


Messrs. George Bell V Sons 

Williamson (George C.), The History of Portrait Miniatures 
from the time of Holbein, 1531, to that of Sir William Ross,. 


1860. With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 2 Vols..net 210/0 

Williamson (George C.), George Morland: His Life and.Works 

net 25/0 

Roundell (Mrs. Charles), Ham House; Its History and Art 

Treasures. 2 Vols.net 105/0 

Whitman (Alfred), Samuel Cousins.net 25/0 

Langridge (Irene), William Blako .net 10/6 

Rhead (G. W.), The Treatment of Drapery in Art ..net 6/0 

The Great Masters in Paintino and Sculpture: 

Davies (Gerald S.), Frans Hals ..net 5/6 

Rea (Hope), Rubens .net 5/0 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters : 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur), Whistler...net 1/0 and net 2/p 


Dunbar (A. B. C.), A Dictionary of Saintly Women. 2 Vols. 

Odom (Rev. W.), Mary Queen of Scots .net 7/6 

Rose (J. Holland), Napoleonic Studies . ..net 7/p 

Coquelle (P.), Napoleon and England, 1803-1813 .not 5/0 

Kuhns (Oscar), Dante and the English Poets, from Chaucer to 

Tennyson .net 6/0 

Gillen (Sir Robert), Economic Inquiries and Studies. 2 Vols. 

net 21/0 

Seager (Henry Rogers), Introduction to Economics .net 8/6 

Litchfield (Frederick). How to Collect Old Furniture .net 5/0 


Williamson (George C.), How to Identify Portrait Miniatures 

net 5/0 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers : , 

Garnett (Dr.), Coleridge .net 1/0 and net 2/6 

Garnett (Dr.), Macaulay .net 1/0 and not 2/0 

Tuckwell (Rev. W.), Chaucer...net 1/0 and net 2/0 

Ewen (S. Alfred), Shakespeare.net 1/6 and net 2/0 

Salt (Henry 8.), De Quincey .net 1/0 and net 2/0 

Laing (Dr.), Scott .net 1/0 and net 2/0 

Dennis (John), Johnson .net 1/0 and net 2/0 

Williamson (Dr.), Milton .net 1/0 and net 2/0 

Marzials (Sir F. T.), Browning .net 1/0 and net 2/0 


Bax (B. P. Ironside), St. Asaph (Cathedral Series) .net 1/6 

Life and Light Books : 

Neptune the Wise: Episodes in his Life. By C. J.not 1/0 

Seneca. A Selection ...net 1/0 


New Editions. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and 
Sanderson. Edited from the edition of 1675 by George 

Sampson . . ."....net 63/0 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 5 V 0 I 3 . each net 21/6 

Rose (J, Holland), Life, of Nappleon I: 2 Vols. .,...netT0/.0 : 

Marillier (H. C.), Datite Gabriel Rossetti. (British Artists 

Series) . . . . . ...not 7/6 

Wheatley (Henry B.), The Diary of Samuel Pepys: 8 Vols. 

. each net 5/0 

Gray’s Letters. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey. Vol. II. 3/6 
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Messrs. Bemrose ff Sons 

Snell (F. J.—edited by). Memorials of Old Devonshire.net 10/6 

Reade (Rev. Compton—edited by), Memorials of Old Hereford¬ 
shire . ne * W6 

Welldon (Right Rev. Bishop), The School of Faith. 3/6 

Bernard (Rev. T. D.), The Word and Sacraments, and Other 
Papers, Illustrative of Present Questions on Church 

Ministry and Worship .,. 3/6 

Thomas (Rev. Griffith), A Sacrament of Our Redemption: An 
Inquiry into the Meaning of the Lord’s Supper in the New 

Testament and the Church of England . 2/6 

Meyrick (Rev. Canon), Prayers on the Ten Commandments. 9d. 

Rickards (Robert), The Church and Priory of S. Mary, Usk. 3/6 

The Official Report of the Church Congress held at Liverpool, 

October, 1904 . 10/6 

Sennett (A. R.), Across the Great St. Bernard .net 6/0 

Sennett (A. R.), Garden Cities in Theory and Practice. 2 Vols. 

net 21/0 

Kermode (P. M. C.), Traces of the Norse Mythology in the 

Isle of Man .. 2/6 

Earl (D-), Through Many Voices. A Novel. 3/6 

Styan (Kate E.), The Uses and Wonders of Plant Hairs. 

Illustrated .net 1/0 

New Editions. 

Cotsworth (M. B.), Railway Maximum Rates and Charges...net 10/6 
Foster (The late David), The Scientific Angler. 10/6 

Messrs. A. ff C. Black 

British Water-Colour Art. In the First Year of the Reign of 
King Edward the Seventh. As illustrated by the Collec¬ 
tion of Sixty Drawings presented by the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours to their Majesties the King and 
Queen on the occasion of their Coronation. Containing 
reproductions in colour of the whole of the above 60 draw¬ 
ings; with an Essay on Water-Colour Art and Biographical 

Notices of the Artists by Marcus B. Huish, LL.B.net 20/0 

Menpes (Mortimer), Gainsborough; Rembrandt; Reynolds. 

Each Volume will contain eighteen examples of the 
Master’s work, reproduced in colour facsimile at The 

Menpes Press .each net 12/6 

Palmer (Sutton) and Moncrieff (A. R. Hope), Bonnie Scotland. 

Containing 75 full-page Illustrations in Colour.net 20/0 

Jungman (Nico and Beatrix), Holland. Containing 76 full-page 

Illustrations in Colour .net 20/0 

Wimbush (H. B.) and Carey (Edith F.), The Channel Islands. 

Containing 76 full-page Illustrations in Colour .net 20/0 

Forrest (Archibald S.) and Bensusan (S. L.), Morocco. Con¬ 
taining 74 full-page Illustrations in Colour.net 20/0 

Menpes (Mortimer and Dorothy), Paris. Containing 75 full- 

page Illustrations in Colour .net 20/0 

Barton (Rose), Familiar London. Containing 60 full-page 

Illustrations in Colour .net 20/0 

Landor (Henry Savage), Tibet and Nepal. Containing 75 

full-page Illustrations (50 in Colour) .net 20/0 

Norman (Philip), London—Vanished and Vanishing. Contain¬ 
ing 75 full-page Illustrations in Colour.net 20/0 

Goff (Colonel and Mrs. R. C.), Florence and Some Neighbour¬ 
ing Cities. Containing 75 full-page Illustrations in Colour 

net 20/0 

Fulleylove (John) and Smith (Mrs. A. Murray), Westminster 

Abbey. With 21 full-page Illustrations in Colour.net 7/6 

Fulleylove (John) and Masson (Rosaline), Edinburgh. With 

20 full-page Illustrations in Colour .net 7/6 

Dobson (H. J.) and Sanderson (Wm.), Scottish Life and 

Character. With 20 full-page Illustrations in Colour net 7/6 
Besant (Sir Walter), London in the Time of the Tudors. Con¬ 
taining 146 illustrations, mostly from contemporary prints. 


and a reproduction of Agas’ map .net 30/0 

Dutt (W. A.), The King's Homeland .net 10/0 

Kitton (F. G.), The Dickens Country . 6/0 

Harper (Charles G.), The Hardy Country . 6/0 

Melville (Lewis), The Thackeray Country. 6/0 

Ward (H. Snowden and C. W. Barnes), The Canterbury 

Pilgrimages . 6/0 

Hind (C. Lewis), Life's Lesser Moods .net 3/6 

Cumming (David), A Handbook of Lithography .net 6/0 

Kirkup (Thomas), Progress and the Fiscal Problem . 3/6 

Crockett (S. R-), Red Cap Tales. Stolon from the Treasure 

Chest of the Wizard of the North. 6/0 


Animal Autobiographies : 

Hewett (G. M. A.), Tho Rat; Mitton (G. E.), The Dog 

each 6/0 


Wodehouse (P. G.), William Tell Told Again . 6/0 

Wodehouse (P. G.), The Gold Bat. 3/6 

Home (Andrew), By a Schoolboy’s Hand . 3/6 

Who’s Who, 1905 ..not 7 / 6 

Who’s Who Year-Book, 1905 .net 1/0 

Englishwomah’8 Year-Book, 1905 .net 2/6 

New Editions. 


The Soho Edition of the Works of Dickens, Scott, and Thackeray. 
Dickens (Charles), A Tale of Two Cities and Master Hum¬ 
phrey’s Clock; Thackeray (W. M.), Vanity Fair, His¬ 
tory of Pendennis, and Henry Esmond; Scott (W.), 
Kenilworth, The Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, and Peveril 
of the Peak.each 2/6 and 3/6 

Messrs. Blackie V Son 

Dyer (Dr. Henry), Dai Nippon: The Britain of the East. "A 

Study in National Evolution.net 12/6 

Macrae (David), Public Readings from his own Works.net 2/0 

, Juvenile. 

Henty (G. A.), By Conduct and Courage. A Story of the Days 

of Nelson. Illustrated by William Rainey, R.1. 6/0 

Strang (Herbert), Kobo. A Story of the Russo-Japanese War 5/0 
Heddle (Ethel F.), The Town’s Verdict. Illustrated Edition... 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), In the Hands of the Malays, and other Stories 1/6 
Strang (Herbert), Boys of the Light Brigade. A Story of Spain 

and the Peninsular War. 6/0 

Brereton (Captain F. S.), With the Dyaks of Borneo. A Tale of 

the Head Hunters. Illustrated by Fritz Bergen. 6/0 

Brereton (Captain F. S.), A Hero of Lucknow. 5/0 

Mulholland (Rosa) (Lady Gilbert), A Girl’s Ideal . 5/0 

Grimm (The Brothers), Grimm’s Fairy Tales. With about 30 

Colour Plates and many Black-and-White Illustrations. 5/0 

Fletcher (Meredith), Jefferson Junior. A School Story. 3/6 

Collingwood (Harry), The Log of the “ Flying Fish.” A Story 

of Aerial and Submarine Peril and Adventure. 3/6 

Merchant (Bessie), Hope’s Tryst A Story of the Siberian 

Frontier. Illustrated £y H. R. Millar. 3/6 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual . 3/6 

Moore (Dorothea), God’s Bairn. A Story of tho Fen Country 3/6 
Macmillan (Michael), The Princess of Balkh. A Tale of the 

Wars of Aurangzebe. Illustrated . 2/6 

Stead (R.), Will of the Dales. A Story of the Times of Elizabeth 

and James. Illustrated by J. Jellicoe. 2/6 

PollaTd (Eliza F.), The White Standard. A Story of the Maid 

of Orleans, illustrated by J. Jellicoe. 2/6 

New Picture-Books : 

Neilson (Harry B.), Jolly Jumbo. With 24 Full-page 

Illustrations and 48 Vignettes .3/6 and 5/0 

The King of Beasts. With Verses by the Cockiollv Bird. 

With 24 Full-page Colour Illustrations and many Black- 

and-White Vignettes .3/6 and 5/0 

Hassall (John), The Old Nursery Stories and Rhymes. 

Illustrated in colour from cover to cover.3/6 and 5/0 

Thorley (E. J.), An Alphabet. Colour Pictures and Rhymes 

for Children . 1/6 

Stories from the Bible. With over 30 Full-page Drawings 

and a large number of smaller Illustrations ...1/0 and 2/0 
Also many New Editions of Favourite Story-Books, Picture- 
Books, &c. 

New Editions. 

The Red Letter Shakespeare. Edited by Mr. Edmund K. 

Chambers.each vol. net 1/0 and net 1/6 

The Red Letter Library : 

Tennyson (Alfred Lord), In Memoriam; with an Intro¬ 
duction by Alice Meynell. Coleridge (S. T ), Select 
Poems; with an Introduction by Alice Meynell. Her¬ 
bert (George); with an Introduction by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Armagh. Byron (Lord), Select Poems; 
with an Introduction by Arthur Symons. Milton 
(John), Select Poems; with an Introduction by Pro¬ 
fessor Walter Raleigh. An Anthology—A Sixteenth 
Century Anthology; Selected and Edited, and with 
an Introduction by Arthur Symons. Boswell, John¬ 
son’s Table-Talk; with an Introduction by W. A. 
Lewis Bettany. Bacon (Francis), Essays; with an 
Introduction by Frederic Harrison. Montaigne, Select 
Essays; with an Introduction by Charles Whibloy. 
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Carleton (William), Select Stories; with an Intro¬ 
duction by Tighe Hopkins. Thackeray (W. M.), The 
Roundabout Papers; with ah Introduction by Charles 
Whibley .each net 1/6 and net 2/6 

Messrs. William Blackwood V Sons 

Ronaldshay (Earl of). On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia ...net 21/0 

.Forrest (G. W.), History of the Indian Mutiny. 2 Vols.net 58/0 

Reynard (Frank H.), The 9th (Queen’s Royal) Lancers from 

1715 to 1903 .•.net 42/0 

'Gordon-Cumming (Constance C. F.) ( Memories.net 20/0 

Momerie (Mrs.), Dr. Momerie: His Life and Work.not 12/6 

'Grier (Sydney C.—Edited by), The Letters of Warren Hastings 
to his Wife. 

“Saintsbury’s History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 

Vol. III. (Concluding Volume) .net 20/0 

Lang’s History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. 

Vol. Ill. -net 15/0 

Serrell (Alys F.), With Hound and Terrier in the Field: 

Personal Reminiscences .net 15/0 

Flint (Robert), Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum.net 12/6 

■Noyes (Alfred), Poems .net 7/6 

Martin (Sir Theodore—Translated by). Poems from Leopardi. 

Gordon (General Sir John J. H.), The Sikhs.net 7/6 

'Cooper (Rev. James), Laud’s Liturgy.net 7/6 

■Galloway (George), Studies in the Philosophy of Religion ...net 7/6 
■Flint (Robert), Studies on Theological, Biblical, and other 

Subjects .net 7/6 

•Lawson (W. R.), British Economics in 1904 .net 6/0 

Maclagan (R. C.), The Perth Incident of 1396. From a Folk- 

Lore Point of View. net 5/0 

St. Andrew’s University Roll. 

.A Book of the Snipe by 11 Scolopax.” Illustrated.net 5/0 

Robinson (General C. W.), Life of Sir John Beverley Robinson, 

Bart., Chief Justice of Upper Canada .net 16/0 

Macpherson (Hector), Books to Read and How to Read Them 

net 3/6 

Gillespie (Very Rev. John), The Humours of Scottish Life.net 3/6 
Hereford (Prof.), Browning (“Modern English Writers”) ... 2/6 
Sinclair (Isabel G.), The Thistle and Fleur de Lys: A 

Vocabulary of Franco-Scottish Words .net 3/6 

"Callwell (Lieut.-Col. C. E.), Tactics of To-Day .net 2/6 

Blackwood’s English Classics: 

Duff (Prof. J. Wight), Byron. Selections. 

Purves (J.), Milton—Lycidas, L’AUegro, 11 Pensercso, 
Comus, Arcades. 

Lobban (J. H.), Thackeray—Selections from tho English 


Humourists. 

Sharpley (H.), Aristophanes—Pax. 

Thurston (Katherine Cecil), John Chilcote, M.P. . 6/0 

Clifford (Hugh), Sally: A Study . 6/0 

Harris (Walter B.), The Career of Harold Endsleigh . 6/0 

White (Edmund), Bray of Buckhoit . 6/0 

Morgan-De-Groot (J.), Jan Van Dyck . 6/0 

.Barrington (Michael), Tho Reminiscences of Sir Barrington 

Beaumont, Bart. (New Edition.) . 6/0 

Cotton (Albert Louis), The Company of Death. 6/0 

Eccott (W. J.). Fortune’s Castaway . 6/0 

Creed (Sibyl), The Fight . 6/U 

Noble (Edward), The Edge of Circumstance. 6/0 

Lessing (Bruno), Children of Men .net 5/0 

Brooks (Hildegard), Daughters of Desperation .net 3/6 

Erchio: My Droll Friend .not 1/0 

New Editions. 

James (Lieut.-Col. W. H.), Modern Strategy.not 16/0 

Faucit (Helena), Shakespeare’s Female Characters . 7/6 

Sorley (W. R.), The Ethics of Naturalism: A Criticism.net 6/0 

Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Language.net 5/0 

Stewart (Isla) and Cuff (Herbert E.), Practical Nursing.net 5/0 

Nisbet (John), The Forester. A Practical Treatise on tho 
Planting and Tending of Forest Trees and the General 
Management of Woodlands. Re-written and Enlarged. 

2 Vols. W’ith 350 Illustrations .net 42/0 


Messrs. David Bryce 8? Son 

Gannett (William C.), Blessed be the Thorn-Bearer and other 
Papers. Companion Volume to Blessed be Drudgery. 

net 1/0 and net 2/0 

IMcBain (James). Burns’ Cottage. The Story of the Birthplace 
of Robert Burns. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, 
and Sketches .net 2/6 and net 3/6 


Mclan’s Highland Series of Pictorial Post Cards. 8 Coloured 

Cards. 5 different Packets .....'... 6d. 

New Editions. 

Tho Ellen Terry Miniature Shakespearo. 40 Vols....each net 1/0 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. In English Vorse, by 

Edward Fitzgerald. Smallest Edition.) .....not 1/0 

Messrs. Baras ff Oates 

Loyola (Mother Mary), Welcome. Holy Communion Before 

and After . ne ^ 3/6 

Letters of Blessed John of Avila. Translated and Selected 

from the Spanish by the Benedictines of Stanbrook.net 2/6 

Ward (Rev. Nicholas), Life of Ven. Gabriel Possenti of Our 

Lady of Sorrows .2/6 

Salome (Mother M.), The Feasts of Mother Church . 3/6 

Dale (Rev. J. D. Hilarius), Sursum Corda. A Manual 

of Private Prayers for each Day in the W’eek.1/0 and net 2/6 

Mary Immaculate. From the Writings of the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church as found in the Roman Breviary. 

Done into English by John Patrick, Marquess of Bute. 

net 1/0 and net 2/6 

Rogacci (Father), Holy Confidence; or Simplicity with God. 

Translated by Mother Magdalen Taylor, S.M.G.net 1/6 

Jubilee Proclaimed by Pope Pius X. on the Fiftieth Anni¬ 
versary of the Definition of tho Immaculate Conception. Id. 

Sheehan (Very Rev. Canon P. A.), A Spoiled Priest and other 
Stories. 

New Editions. 

Caddell (Cecilia Mary), The Cross in Japan . 2/6 

The Little Office of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Translated from the Latin by Edmund 

Waterton . 6d. 

Newman (Cardinal), Loss and Gain . 6d. 


Cambridge University Press 

Tilley (Arthur), Tho Literature of the Fror.ch Renaissance. 

2 Vols. 

Westlake (J.), International Law. Part I., Peace. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated into English Prose 

by Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D., M.P.net 5/0 

McAuliffe (R. Paton), The Nizam: the Origin and Future of 
the Hyderabad State. Being the Le Baa Prizo Essay in 

tho University of Cambridge, 1904 .net 2/6 

The Cambridge Type. New Volume. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals.net 21/0 and net 31/6 

Cambridge Historical Series. Qeneral Editor, G. W r . Pro- 
thero, Litt.D. 

Douglas (Sir R. K.), Europe and tho Far East. 

Cambridge English Classics : 

Glover (Arnold—edited by), Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Complete Plays and Poems 10 Vols. 


Vol. I.not 4/6 

Waller (A. R.—edited by), Samuel Butler. Hudibras and 

other Works in Verse and Prcse .net 4/6 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton. Edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
and Stanley Loathes. 12 Vols. 

Vol. III. Wars of Religion .net 16/0 

Cambridge Biological Series : 


West (G. S.), A Treatise on the British Freshwater Algee. 

net 10/6 

Ward (Marshall), Trees. A Handbook of Forest Botany 
for the Woodlands and the Laboratory. 6 Vols. 

Vol. I., Buds and Twigs.net 4/6 

Latter (Oswald H.), The Natural History of some Common 

Animals .net 5/0 

Price (E. A.), Solutions of the Exercises in Godfrey and 

Siddons’ Elemontary Geometry.net 5/0 

Mathematical Problem Papers. Compiled and Arranged 

by the Rev. E. M. Radford, M.A.net 4/6 

Kenny (C. S.), A Selection of Cases Illustrative of tho 

English Law of Tort .not 12/6 

The Book of Isaiah according to tho Septuagint (Codex 
Aloxandrinu8). Trar.slatod and Edited by R. R. 

Ottley, M.A.not 5/6 

Worke for Cvtlers; or, a Merry Dialogue betweono Sword, 
Rapier, and Dagger. Acted in a Shew in tho famous 
Universitie of Cambridge, a.d. 1615. Edited, with 
Historical Prologue and Glossarial Epilogue, by Albert 

Forbes Sievoking, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S.. S.S.C.net 5/0 

Tho Journal of Agricultural Science.each part net 5/0 
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Messrs. Cassell Sf Co. 

Autobiography, Memories and Experiences of Moncure Con¬ 
way. 2 Vols. With Portraits .net 30/0 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), Fifty Years of Public Service ...net 18/0 
Social England. Illustrated Edition. Vol. VI. Edited by 

H. D. Traill, D.C.L., and J. S. Mann, M.A.net 14/0 

The Work of George W. Joy. With an Autobiographical 
Sketch, 4c. With 30 Rembrandt Photogravures, 20 Repro¬ 
ductions in Colour of Pictures and Drawings, and 9 Illustra¬ 
tions of Studies in Chalk, 4c.net 42/0 

The Water-Colour Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the 
National Gallery. With 58 Facsimile Reproductions in 
Colour. Descriptive Text written by Theodore A. Cook, 

M.A., F.S.A.net 63/0 

Burton (William), English Earthenware and Stoneware. 
Containing 24 Plates in Colours, and 54 Black and White 
Plates, with numerous reproductions of the various marks. 

net 30/0 

The British Isles. Depicted by Pen and Camera. Vol. I., 
containing about 400 Illustrations and 12 Coloured Plates. 

net 21/0 

Kearton (R.), The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate. 

With 120 Illustrations taken direct from Nature by Messrs. 

C. and R. Kearton . 6/0 

Electricity in the Service of Man. Revised and practically 

Rewritten by R. Mullinoux Walmsley, D.Sc.net 10/6 

Cassell’s New Dictionary of Cookery .net 12/6 

Cassell's Physical Educator. Edited by Eustace Miles, M.A. 9/0 
Bosanquet (Wm. Cecil), Serums, Vacoines, and Toxines, in 
Treatment and Diagnosis (Medical Textbooks of Modern 

Methods of Treatment) . 7/6 

Phillips (E. C.), Russia: The Land of the Great White Czar. 

With 48 Full-page Illustrations . 2/6 

Angus (D. C.), Japan : The Eastern Wonderland. With 48 Full- 

page Illustrations . 2/6 

Chantrey and His Bequest.net 1/0 and 1/6 

Metalworking: A Book of Tools, Materials, and Processes for 

the Handyman. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck . 9/0 

Mitchell (Charles F. and George A.), Carpentry Workshop 

Practice . 1/6 

“ Work ” Handbooks. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck: 

Upholstery; Saddlery; Harness Making; Leather Work¬ 
ing; Cycle Building and Repairing (New and Revised 
Edition); Knotting and Splicing; and Beehives...each 1/0 
Oub Empire Series: 

Haydon (A. L.), Canada: Britain’s Largest Colony. 

With Numerous Illustrations . 2/6 

Yearly Volumes: 

The Magazine of Art, 15/0; The Quiver Yearly Volume, 

7/6; Cassell’s Magazine Yearly Volume, 8/0; Chums 
Yearly Volume, 8/0; Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
Yearly Volume, 7/6; The Gardener Yearly Volume, 7/6 
Fiction. 

Haggard (Rider), The Brethren. A Romance of the Crusades 6/0 


West (Nicholson), Gold Island. 6/0 

Walkey (S.), The Lovers of Lorraine . 6/0 

Pemberton (Max), Red Morn. Fourth Impression. 6/0 

Hare (Christopher), In the Straits of Time. 6/0 

Aliens of the West. By tho Author of “The Rejuvenation of 

Miss Semaphore” . 6/0 

Gerard (Morice), A Lieutenant of the King.. 6/0 

Hocking (Joseph), A Flame of Fire. Illustrated Edition . 3/6 

Meade (L. T.), A Madcap. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 3/6 


Juvenile. 


Tho Red Adventure Book. Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch. 5/0 

The Green Adventure Book. Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch... 5/0 

Hamer (S. H.), Tho Little Folks Adventure Book .. 3/6 

Hamer (S. H.), Tho Little Folks Picture Album in Colours. 5/0 

Hamer (S. H.). The Little Folks Animal Book . 3/6 

Craig-Knox (Isa), The Little Folks History of England. New 

Edition. With 30 Illustrations . 1/6 

Little Folks Christmas Volume .3/6 and 5/0 

Bo-Poep. A Treasury for the Little Ones.2/6 and 3/6 

Rountree (Harry) and Hamer (S. II.), Cheepv the Chicken 

1/6 and 2/0 


New Editions. 

Tho Dor6 Dante. Comprising the Inferno. Purgatory, and 
Paradise. Illustrations by Gustavo Dole. 2 Vols. 

each net 16/0 


Farrar (Dean), The Life and Work of St. Paul.net 10/6 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary. With upwards of 3,000 Illustra¬ 
tions. In 8 Vols.each 10/6 

The Dictionary of English History. Edited by Sidney J. Low, 

B.A., and Professor F. S. Pulling, M.A. 7/6 

Treves (Sir Frederick, Bart., F.R.C.S., 4c.), The Student’s 
Handbook of Surgical Operations (Medical Textbooks of 

Modern Treatment) . 7/6 

A3 sop's Fables. With about 100 Now and Original Illustrations 

expressly designed by Maud Clarke. 7/6 

Bacon (Rev. J. M.), The Dominion of the Air. With 24 

Illustrations from Photographs . 3/6 

Arnold-Forster (Right Hon. H. O.), The Citizen Reader. Ro- 

vised. Reset, and Re-illustrated . 1/6 


Messrs. W. Sf R. Chambers 


Prize Books. 


Baldwin (Mrs. Alfrod), The Pedlar’s Pack. A Series of Fairy 

Stories. With Nine Coloured Illustrations by Chas. Pears 6/0* 

Meade (L. T.), The Girls of Mrs. Pritchard's School. 6/0 

Hazard and Heroism. Storie3 told by G. A. Henty, LouiB 
Tracy, Harold Bindloss, Edwin Lester Arnold, Lieut.-Col. 

A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 4c. 6/0 

Fenn (G. M.), Glyn Severn's School-Days . 5/0 

Meade (L. T.), A Modern Tomboy . 5/0 

Carr (Kent), Brought to Heel; or. The Breaking-in of St. 


Dunstan's . 5/0 

Cowper (Edith E.), Viva Christina. The Adventures of a 

young Scot with the British Legion . 3/6 

Jacberns (Raymond), A School Champion. A Girl’s School 

Story . 3/6 

Baldwin (May), That Awful Little Brother . 3/6 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Blue Baby. And other Stories. New 

Edition . 3/6 

Meade (L. T.), Petronella; and The Coming of Polly. 3/6 

Buster Brown. Child’s Coloured Picture Book .net 3/6 

Foxy Grandpa. Child’s Coloured Picture Book .net 3/6 

Pyle (Katharine), Careless Jane. Children’s Rhymes Illus¬ 
trated . 2/6 

Johnson (Margaret), A Bunch of Keys . 2/6 

Elsie's Magician. New Edition . 1/6 


Messrs. Chapman Sf Hall, Limited 

Lilly (W. S.), Studies in Religion and Literature .net 12/6 

Harrison (Frederic), Theophano. The Crusade of the Tenth 

Century. A Romantic Monograph .net 10/6 

Ward (H. Snowden and Catharine), The Real Dickens Land, 

with an Outline of Charles Dickens's Life.net 10/6 

Sloan (J. M.), The Carlyle Country .net 10/6 

Courtney (W. L.), The Feminine Note in Literature .net 5/0 

Hatton (Richard G.), Figure Drawing, with nearly 400 

Diagrams .net 7/6 

Hatton (Richard G.), Figure Composition . 7/6 

Lanteri (E.), Modelling. A Guide for Teachers and Students. 

2 Vols. 

Rhoades (James), The Little Flowers of S. Francis. Rendered 

into English Verse .net 5/0 

Duclaux (Mary), The Return to Nature.net 1/6 and net 2/6 

Fiction. 

MacMahon (Ella), The Other Son . 6/0 

Hunt (Violet), Sooner or Later . 6/0 

Upward (Allen), Secret History of To-Day . 6/0 

Bryden (H. A.), Don Duarte’s Treasure. 6/0 

Cullum (Ridgwell), The Hound from the North . 6/0 

Prichard (K. and Hesketh), Tho Chronicles of Don Q. 6/0 

Bailey (H. C.), Rimingtons . 6/0 

Stevens (Sheppard), Tho Sign of Triumph . 6/0 

Gribble (Francis). The Dream of Peace . 6/0 

Honoria’s Patchwork. (Anonymous.) . 6/0 

Macleod (Fiona), The Winged Destiny. 6/0 

Drury (Major W. P.), The Tadpole of an Archangel . 3/6 

New Editions. 

The Standard Edition of Thomas Carlyle’s Works. Containing 
Steel and Photogravure Portraits and Plates, Maps and 

Plans. 18 Vols.each 5/0 

Wallace (Alfred Russel), Man’s Place in the Universe . 6/0 

Wells (II. G.), Mankind in the Making . 3/6 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S AUTUMN LIST 


THE LIFE OF THE MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 

By the Right Honourable Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., O.C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D. 

With Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. Two Vols. 

This is the only biography of the late Lord Dufferin which has the sanction and approval of his family, at whose request it has 
been undertaken by dir Alfred LyaU.___ {Ready early in November. 

ESSAYS OF THE LATE ’LORD SALISBURY 

Edited by his Sod, LORO] ROBESRT CECIL. Large Crown 8vro. Two Yols. 


By 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 

FRANCE TO FLORENCE. Reproductions in Colour 
of 48 Water-colour dketches. By A. H. Hallam Murray. 
Accompanied by H. W. Nevinson and Montgomery 
Carmichael. Medium 8 vo. 21s. net. 

Also an edition of 150 copies on large paper, 42*. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, HIS 

FAMILY AND FRIENDS. By the late Charles I. 
Elton. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, with a 
Memoir of the Author by Andrew Lang. Demy 8 vo. 15*. 
net. [Just out. 

THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD 

CAMPAIGNER. M. DE LA COLONIE, 1692-1717. 
Translated from the French by Walter C. Horsley, with 
Naps and Illustrations. Demy 8 vo., 18*. net. [Just out. 

HONORE DE BALZAC: His Life and 

Writings. By (Miss) Mary F. Sandars, with Portraits. 
Demy 8 vo. 12*. net. 

THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 

Michael MacDonagh. Demy 8vo. 12*. net. 

This book throws much remarkable light on the proceedings 
which followed the Union—the scramble for places and rewards, 
And on the social state of Ireland. There is also a detailed account 
of the rebellion of Robert Emmet. 

A HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA 

1854 - 1904 . By Charles Edmond Akers, with Maps, 
Portraits, and other Illustrations. Medium 8 vo. 21*. net. 

[Ready this meek. 

AN INDIAN GARDEN. By Mrs. Henby 

Cooper Eggar, with Coloured Frontispiece aud 18 Illus¬ 
trations. Square demy 8 vo. 7 1 . 6 d. net. [Jtut out. 

SUN-BABIES: Studies in Indian Child 

Life. By Cornelia Sorabji, with Illustrations. Square 
demy 8 vo. 

MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. Show¬ 
ing the Origin and Growth of Tariffs in Germany, France, and 
the United States. By Percy Ashley, M.A., Lecturer at the 
London School of Economics in the University of London. 
With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P. 
Demy 8 vo. 10*. 6 d. net. 

THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 

Edited by Luigi Villari. Demy 8 ro. 12*. net. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 
Uniform with “ Origin of Species,” “ Descent of Man,” Ac. 
Large crown 8 vo. green cloth, 2*. 6 i. net each volume. 

THE EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 

IN MAN AND ANIMALS. Edited by Francis 
Darwin. With photographic and other Illustrations. 

[Just out. 

THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS 

AND PLANTS UNDBR DOMESTICATION. 

2 vols. with illustrations. [Ready shortly. 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. Some 

Engineering Reminiscences of Undertakings in Various Parts 
of the World, including the St. Gothard Tunnel and the 
Zambesi Falls Bridge. For Boys both Young and Old. By 
Francis Fox, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Large crown 8vo. 

THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 

PAINTBRS. An Account of the Liverpool Academy from 
1810 to 1887. With Memoirs of the Leading Artists. Bv- 
H. C. Marillier, Author of “ Dante G. Rossetti, a Memorial," 
Ac. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 10*. 6d. net. 

[Ready immediately. 

IANTO THE FISHERMAN; and other 

Sketches of Country Life. By Alfred W. Rees. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10*. 6 d. net. 

PARTRIDGE DRIVING. Some Practical 

Hints on Increasing and Preserving a Stock of Birds, and on 
Bringing them over the Guns. With a Description of the 
‘‘Easton System.” By Charles E. A. Alington. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5j. net. 

A CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 

THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. 

A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, Across the Gobi Desert, 
Through the Himalayas, the Pamirs, aud Huoza. 1884-1894. 
By Colonel Francis Edward Youxghusband, C.I.E., Indian 
Army, British Commissioner for Tibet Frontier Matters. 
Fourth Edition. With Portrait of Author, a Map, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6 j. net. 

A CHEAP EDITION. 

THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, 

NILB, RBD SBA, GBNNBSARBTH, &c. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. 
By John Macgregob, M.aI Eighth Edition. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 2*. 6d. net. 

[Ready this meek. 4 

THE BLUE MOON, AND OTHER 

FAIRY TALBS. By Laurence Housman, Author of 
“ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” “ A Modem Antseus,” &c. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Large crown 8vo. 6*. 

MAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

Some Thoughts of a Thinker. Collected and Edited by his 
Friend the Rev. John P. Kingsland. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d . net. 

PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. 

Being Papers on Subjects Theological and Ecclesiastical. By 
the late R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., Author of “Ministerial Priest¬ 
hood,” “ Atonement and Personality,” “ Christ our Life,” &c. 
Edited by the Rev. R. B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
10*. 6d. net [Ready this meek. 

INNOCENTS DAY ADDRESSES. 

Delivered in Westminster Abbey. By the late Very Rev. 
George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen Victoria. With 3 Photogra 
vures and other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6*. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Messrs. Ch&tto ff Windus 

McCarthy (Justin), The Story of an Irishman .. J2/0 

McCarthy (Justin), A History of our Own Times. Vol. VI. ... 12/0 
Andrews (E. Benjamin), The United States in Our Own Time 

600 Illustrations .. • net 16 '° 

Adams (W. Davenport), A Dictionary of the Drama. Vol. I. 

(A to G) .. net 10/6 

Swinburne (Algernon Charles), A Channel Passage, and other 

Poems . 

Morris (Rev. W. Meredith), British Violin-Makers .net 10/6 

Pennell, Elmhirst (Captain E.), The Best of the Fun. 16/0 

Wheeler (W. A. and C. G.), Familiar Allusions.net 7/6 

Gore (J. Ellard), Studies in Astronomy . 6/0 

Gaulot (Paul), Love and Lovers of the Past . 6/0 

Banks (M. L.), Blundell’s Worthies, 1604-1904 .net 7/6 

Sims (George R.), The Life Wo Live.1/0 and 1/6 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to tho London Charities, 1905. 1/6 


Fiction. 

Nordau (Max), Morganatic . 

Twells (Julia H.), Et Tu, Sejane! .. 

Mackenzie (W. A.), The Drexel Dream. 

Bindloss (Harold), Davcntry’s Daughter . 

Harkins (E. F.), The Schemers .••••• 

Westall (W.), A Very Queer Business, and other Stories. 

Hoaly (Chris), The Endless Heritage . 

Gissing (Algernon), Baliol Garth . 

Bennett (Arnold), Toresa of Watling Strcot . 

Richardson (Frank), There and Back .. 

Horniman (Roy), Bellamy the Magnificent . 

Rolfe (Fr.), Hadrian the Seventh . 

Warden (Florenco), Tom Dawson .. 

Stanley (Winifred), A Flash of the Will . 

Margueritte (Paul and Victor), Tho Commune.... 

Penny (F. E.), The Sanyasi . 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


New Editions. 

Swinburne’s Poetical W orks. Collected Library Edition in 


6 Vols.The Set net 36/0 

Gairdner (James—edited by), Tho Paston Letters, 1422-1509. 

6 Vols. 75 /° 

Besant (Walter), Tho Alabaster Box. 3/6 


McCarthy (Justin), A Short History of our Own Times. 6d. 

The St. Martin’s Libraby : 2s. net each; leather 3s. net each. 

The Open Air, by Richard Jefferies. Memories and Por¬ 
trait* by R. L. Stevenson. The Decameron of Boccac¬ 
cio. Robinson Crusoe, by Defoe, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank. London, by Sir W’alter Besant. All 
Sorts and Conditions of Mon, by Sir W r alter Besant. 
Virginibus Puerisque, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Men and Books, by Robert Louis Stevenson. New 
Arabian Nights, by Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
Pocket R.L.S.: Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s 
Works. Tho Life of the Fields, by Richard Jefferies. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. Sketches, by 
Mark Twain. Under the Greenwood Tree, by Thomas 
Hardy. The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles 
Reade. “ It 13 Never Too Late to Mend,” by Charles 
Reade. Tho Deemster, by Hall Caine. The Woman 
in W r hito, by Wilkie Collins. Condensed Novels, by 
Bret Harte (The Two Series in 1 Vol.). 


Clarendon Press 

The Coptic Version of the New Testament, in the Northern 
Dialect. W r ith Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and 
Literal English Translation. Vols. III. and IV. (com¬ 
pleting the Work). 

The Administration of the Sacrament and other Rites of the 
Armenian Church, together with the Greek Rites of Bap¬ 
tism and Epiphany, edited from the oldest MSS. by F. C. 
Conybeare, and The East Syrian Epiphany Rites, trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. MacLean, D.D. 

Early Patristic Quotations from the New Testament, by A. J. 
Carlyle, M.A., and others. 

Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline 
Epistles, photographed and deciphered by Kirsopp Lake, 
M.A. 

Clark (A. C-), Collations of Cicero. (Anecdota Series.) 

Gifford (E. H.—edited by), Plato, Euthydemus. 

Jowett's Translation of Aristotle’s Politics. With Introduction 
and Analysis added by H. W. C. Davis, M.A. 


Oxford Classical Texts : 

Murray (G. G. A.—edited by), Euripidis Tragoediae, 
Tom II. 

Lindsay (W. M.—edited by), Plauti Comoediae, Vol. II. 

Clark (A. C.—edited by), Ciceronis Orationes in Catilinam, 
&c. . 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Lexicon of Geseniu3, as translated by E. Robinson ; 
edited by Francis Brown, D.D., S. R. Driver, D.D., and 
C. A. Briggs, D.D. Part XII. 

Popo (G. U.), A Key to the Tamil Handbook. 

Cantonese Love-Songs. Chinese Text, edited, with English 
Translation and Notes, by Cecil dementi, M.A. 

Hollis (A. C.), The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. 

The Dream of the Rood, edited from MSS., with Introduction 
and Notes, &c., by Albert S. Cook, Ph.D. 

Morley (Miss Edith J.—edited by), Remains of Samuel Butler 
(author of Hudibras). 2 Vols. 

Toynbee (Mrs. Paget—edited by), The Letters of Horace Wal¬ 
pole; with Revised Text, Notes, Analytical Index, and 
Photogravure Illustrations. Vols. IX.-XII. 

The Lyrical Poems of Blake, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Sampson, MA. 

The Minor Caroline Poets, edited, with Introductions, by 
George Saintsbury, M.A. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

Madan (Falconer), A Summary Catalogue of Western MSS- 
in the Bodleian Library not hitherto Catalogued in the 
Quarto Series. Nos. 24331-30525. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia, translated into English Prose by 
H. F. Tozer, M.A. 

Origines Islandicae: comprising Landnamabdc and the earliest 
prose Sagas of the Old Northern Tongue, edited and trans¬ 
lated by Gudbrand Vigfusson, M.A., and Frederick York 
Powell, M.A. 2 Vols. 

Smith (Vincent A.), The Early History of India, from B.C. 600 
to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the Invasion of 
Alexander the Great. 

Thiers’ Campagne de Moscou, edited, with Introduction, Notea 
and Maps, by Hereford B. George, M.A. 

Holdich (Colonel Sir Thomas), India (“Regions of the 
World ” Series). 

Little (Archibald), The Farther East (“Regions of the- 
World” Series). 

Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University Gal¬ 
leries, and in the Library at Christ Church, t-.-Ird. 
Part III. containing twenty drawings exactly reproduced! 
in collotypo. Chosen and described by Sidney Colvin, 
M.A. 

The Oxford Historv of Music, Vol. VII.: Tho Viennese Period, 
by W r . H. Hadow. 

The Ancient Races of the Thebaid. Being an AnthropomotricaB 
Survey of the Inhabitants of Upper Egypt from the- 
Earliest Prehistoric Times to the Mohammedan Conquest 
of Egypt, by Arthur Thomson, M.A., M.B., and D. 
Randall-Maclver, M.A. 

Suess’ Das Antlitz der Erde (“The Face of the Earth”). 
Authorized English translation, by Dr. Hertha Solias, 
edited by Prof. W\ J. Solias, with Preface written by 
Prof. Suess for the English translation. 

Cunynghame (H-), A Geometrical Political Economy. Being- 
an Elementary Treatise on the Method of explaining some 
of the Theories of Pure Economic Science, by means off 
Diagrams. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark 

The Library of Ancient Inscriptions : 

Johns (Rev. C. H. W.), Babylonian and Assyrian Laws,. 
Contracts, and Letters. 

Kent (Professor C. F.) and Reisner (Dr. G. A.). History oE 
the Discovery and Decipherment of the Ancient Inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Delitzsch (Professor F.), Babylonian and Assyrian Epics,. 

Penitential Psalms, Proverbs, and Religious Texts. 
Griffith (Francis L.), Egyptian Religious, Magical, Medical, 
and Scientific Texts; Legal and Business Documents. 
Jastrow (Professor Morris), Assyrian Historical Inscriptions^ 
Torrey (Professor C. C.), Inscriptions of Palestine, Sjria,. 
and Arabia. 

Maspero (Professor G.), Egyptian Tales, Proverbs, Poems*, 
and Belles Lettres. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Max Pemberton 

BEATRIOE Of VENICE. 111 as. 6s. 

John Oxenham 

HEARTS IN EXILE. With Photo¬ 
gravure Frontispiece. 6*. 

J. J. B. 

JESS & OO. With 50 Illas. 5 s. 

Ralph Connor 

THE PROSPECTOR. 6i. 
QWEN. Illustrated. 3s. 6 d. 

Clive Holland 

A JAPANESE ROMANOE. 

Illustrated. 6*. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 

In the olosed room. 

Illustrated. 3*. 6 d. net. 

F. Frankfort Moore 

SIR ROOER'S HEIR. Ulus. 6*. 

S. R. Crockett 

THE BANNER OF BLUE. 

New Edition. Is. 

Eglanton Thorne 

THE WIDOWHOOD OF GA- 
BRIELLE GRANT. 6s. 


FICTION. 

Frank T, Bullen 

SEA PURITANS. Illustrated. 6s 

‘ Q ’ (A. T. Quiller Couch) 

SHINING FERRY. 6s. 

Stewart Edward White 

THE SILENT PLAOES. lllus. 6s. 

James B. Connolly 

THE SEINERS. 6s. 

W. Pett Ridge 

NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 

Illustrated. 5s. 

OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. New 

Issue. Illustrated. 5s. 

Norman Duncan 

DOCTOR LUKE. Illustrated. 6s. 

George Madden Martin 

THE HOUSE OF FULFIL¬ 
MENT. Illustrated. 6s. 

Charles Eddy 

FETTERS OF GOLD. 6s. 

E. M. Jameson 

THE PENDLETONS. Illustrated. 
5s. 


Annie S. Swan 

MARY GARTH. Illus. 3s. 6 d. 

Grace McGowan Cooke 

AUNT HULDAH. Illustrated. 6s. 

P. Hay Hunter 

BIBLE AND SWORD. 6 s. 

Adeline Sergeant 

NELLIE MATURIN’S VIOTORY. 6 s. 

Nelson Lloyd 

THE SOLDIER OF THE 
VALLEY. Illustrated. 6s. 

Tape Terrapin 

THE GREAT CRIB MYSTERY. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6 d. 

Popular Editions 

2 s. 6 d. net each. 

THE COMING OF THE 
PREAOHER8. By John Ack- 

WORTH. 

THE GRANDISSIMES. By 

Geobgb W. Cable. 

HER MAJESTY'S MINISTER. 

By William Lb Qctkux. 

THE DOOTOR’S DILEMMA. 

By Hesba Stretton. 


BELLES LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, 


Literary Lives 

««LITERARY LIVES." Edited by 
W. Robertson Nicoll. Illustrated. 
3s. 6 i. each Volume. 

W. H ale White 

JOHN BUNYAN.l 

Edmund Gosse 

OOVENTRY PATMORE. 

Clement K. Shorter 

OHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

William Barry 

RENAN. 

Edited by JW. Robertson 
Nicoll 

DEW from the EVERLASTING 
ROSS. 6 >. Prose Anthology. 

William Barry, P.P. 

HERALDS of REVOLT. Studies 
in Modem Literature and Dogma. 
7s. 6 d. net. 

James Douglas 

THEODORE WATTS - DUN- 
TON. A Biographical and Critical 
1 Study. Illustrated. 10s. 6 d. net. 


Frederic Loliee 

A HISTORY OF COMPARA¬ 
TIVE LITERATURE. Transl. 
by M. D. Power, M.A. 7s. Bd. 

S. R. Crockett 

RAIDERLAND: STORIES OF 
GREY GALLOWAY. With 105 
Illus. by Joseph Pennell. 6 ». 


Henry Van Dyke, p.p. ll.d. 

MUSIO and OTHER POEMS. 

5s. net. 

William Canton 

THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE; 
and W. V. Her Book. New 

Edition. 3s. 6 d. 

Claudius Clear 

LETTERS ON LIFE. Popular 
Edition, Bd. 

THE GOSPELS IN ART. 


•dited by W. Shaw Sparrow 

THE GOSPELS IN ART. The 

Life of Christ by Great Painters, 
from Fra Angelico to Holman Hunt. 
The Text by 

LiONCC bInIditc, 

Or. HENRY VAN DYKE, 

Dr. R. F. HORTON, and the 
Biahop of DERRY and RAPHOE. 

280 pages of Text and Illustrations. 6 Photo¬ 
gravures, and 23 Coloured Monochromes. 6j. 
net. Prospectus on application. 


AND TRAVEL. 

Hugh Price Hughes 

THE LIFE OF HUGH PRIOE 
HUGHES. By his Daughter. 
Illustrated. 12s. 

Rev. Prof. James Stalker, 
D.D. 

JOHN KNOX. His Ideas and 
Ideals. 3s. 6 d. 

Rev. James Wells, D.D. 

THE LIFE OF J. HOOD 
WILSON, D.D. 7s. 6 d. 

Rev. Dinsdale T. Young 

PETER MACKENZIE AS I 
KNEW HIM. 2s. 6 d. 

Sir George Douglas 

ROBERT BURNS. IUus. Is. net. 

William Edgar Geil 

A YANKEE on the YANGTZE. 

With 100 Illustrations. 6s. 

Rev. Archibald Glover, m.a; 

A THOUSAND MILES OF 
MIRAOLE IN OHINA. With 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. 

The LIFE and WORK of E. J. 
PICK" AMONG the ES¬ 
KIMOS. With Illustrations. 6s. 
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Muller (Professor W. Max), Egyptian, Historical, and 
Biographical Inscriptions. 

Sanday (W.), Outlines of the Life of Christ. 

Beveridge (Rev. W\), Short History of the Westminster 


Assembly .not 2/0 

Geere (H. Valentine), By Nile and Euphrates.net 8/6 

Rashdall (Rev. Hastings), Christus in Ecclesia .net 4/6 


Dods (Prof. Marcus), The Bible: its Origin ar.d Nature. 

Henderson (Rev. Henry F.), The Religious Controversies of 
Scotland. 

Plummer (Alfred, D.D.), Four Lectures on English Church 
History, 1575-1649. 

“ Bible Class Primes ” Series : 

Salmond (Rev. C. A.), Eli, Samuel, and Saul; Jellie (Rev. 

Harvey), Ezekiel: His Life and Mission.each 6d. 


Messrs. Collins, Sons 8? Co. 

Hayens (Herbert), My Sword’s My Fortune. 6/0 

Hayens (Herbert), The President’s Scouts . 5/0 

Merchant (Bessie), The Girls of Wakenside. 5/0 

Bevan (Tom), The War-God and the Brown Maiden. 3/6 

Harbour (Henry), Where Flies the Flag. 2/6 

Avery (Harold), Out of the Running . 2/6 

Cochrane (Jeanie Douglas), Peerless Women . 1/6 

Harbour (Henry), In the Icy North . 1/6 

Hayens (Herbert), Two Old Sea Dogs: Drako and Blake . 1/6 

Merchant (Bessie), The Captives of the Kaid . 1/0 

Ramsden (Lewis), Tho Quest of the Luck . 1/0 

New Illustrated Volumes : 

Courage and Peril . 3/0 and 5/0 

All Aboard for Storyland.—Stories and Pictures for the 

Nursery . 3/0 and 5/0 

From Forest, Field, and Farm—Natural History Stories 

2/0 and 3/6 

Fairy Tales from Grimm . 2/0 and 3/6 

Daring and Danger. 1/6 and 2/6 

World-Wide Adventures . 1/6 and 2/6 


Messrs. Archibald Constable fi? Co. 

The Bridgewater Gallery. 120 of the most noted Paintings 
at Bridgewater House, reproduced in Photogravure from 
Photographs, by Walter Longley Bourke. With Descrip¬ 
tive Historical Text by Lionel Cust, M.V.O.net 1050/0 

Belloc (Hilaire), Tho Old Road. With numerous Photo¬ 
gravures, Maps, and Plans .net 31/6 

Scott (Eva), The King in Exile, 1646-1664. Illustrated.net 15/0 

Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. Edited by W. H. 

Hutton, B.D. Illustrated .net 17/6 

Hogg (Ethel), Quintin Hogg. A Biography .net 12/6 

Carlyle (E. I.), William Cobbett. A Study of his Life as shown 

in his Writings .net 7/6 

Freer (Miss Goodrich), Inner Jerusalem. Illustrated.net 12/6 

Beccari (Dr. Odoardo), Wanderings in the Great Forests of 
Borneo. Travels and Researches of a Naturalist in 

Sarawak .net 16/0 

Lee (Sidney), Great Englishmen of the 16th Century. Illus¬ 
trated with Portraits.net 7/6 

Armitagc-Smith (S.), John of Gaunt. With Portraits and 

Maps .net 18/0 

Thomas (Colonel Owen), Agricultural and Pastoral Prospects 

in South Africa . 6/0 

Alger (John Goldworth), Napoleon’s British Visitors and Cap¬ 
tives, 1801-1815 .net 8/6 

Sutherland (Tho Duchess of—edited by), Wayfarers’ Love. 

Poems.net 6/0 

Hayllar (Florence), The Legend of St. Frideswide, and other 

Poems .net 2/6 

Rovee (Prof. Josiah), The Conception of Immortality. 2/6 

Bremner (Robert Locke), The Modern Pilgrimage from 

Theology to Religion . 6/0 

Jack (A. A.), Shelley. An Essay.net 3/6 

Osier (Prof. William), Science and Immortality . 2/6 

Vaughan (General Sir J. Luther), My Service in the Indian 

Army and After . net 16/0 

Wilkins (Philip A.), The History of tho Victoria Cross. 

Illustrated .net 21/0 

Evans-Gordon (Major). The Cabinet and War .net 3/6 

Whibley (Charles). Literary Portraits .,.net 7/6 

Hankin (St. John), Lost Masterpieces ..1.net 3/6 

Seaman (Owen), A Harvest of Chart .net 3/6 


Fox, junr. (John), Christmas Evo on Lonesome. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations in Colour .net 3/6 

Watanna (Onoto), A Japanese Nightingale. With Coloured 

Illustrations .••. 6/0 

Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. Reissue of the Trans¬ 
lation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. Illustrated with 100 Drawings 

by Arthur Rackham .net 3/6 

Battle (William Henry) and Corner (Edred M.), The Surgery 
of the Diseases of tho Appendix Vermiformis and their 

Complications .net 7/6 

Corner (Edred M.), Clinical and Pathological Observations 

on Acute Abdominal Diseases . '..net 3/6 

Marsh (Charles F.), Reinforced Concrete. Illustrated.net 31/6 

Booth (W. H.) and Kershaw (J.- B.), Smoke Prevention and 

Fuel Economy. Fully Illustrated . net 6/0 

Wright (J.), Electric Furnaces and their Industrial Appli¬ 
cation. Fully Illustrated . not 8/6 

National Engineering and Trade Lectures : 

A Project to stimulate and expand British Trado in 
Colonial and Foreign Markets by means of Illustrated 
Lectures. Edited by Ben H. Morgan.not each 6/0 


Fiction. 

Gissing (George), Veranilda. 6/0 

Sedgwiok (Anne Douglas), Paths of Judgment. 6/0 

Sinclair (May), The Divine Fire ... 6/0 

Gwynne (Paul), The Bandolero . 6/0 

Roberts (Charles G. D.), The Prisoner of Madamoiselle. 6/0 

Moore (Arthur), Archers of the Long Bow ... 6/0 

Silberrad (Una L.), The Wedding of the Lady of Lovel, and 

other Matches of Tobiah’s Making . 6/0 

Miehelson (Miriam), In the Bishop's Carriage. 6/0 

Carr (Mrs. Comyns), John Fletoher’s Madonna.' 

New Editions. 

Nansen (Fridtjof), Farthest North. 6/0 

Merejkowski, The Death of the Gods ..net 2/6 

White (Percy), Park Lane .net 2/6 


Messrs. J. M. Dent 6* Co. 


Gordon (Lina Duff) and St. Clair (Baddeley), Rome and its 
Story. With 50 Coloured Illustrations by Aubrey Water- 

field, and many in Black and White.net 21/0 

Okey (Thomas), Paris and its Story. With 50 Coloured Illus¬ 
trations by O. F. M. Ward, and numerous Black and 

White by Katharine Kimball.net 21/0 

Headlam (Cecil), Oxford and its Story. With 25 Coloured 
Lithographs by Herbert Railton, and many in Black and 

White by the same Artist.net 21/0 

Pedrick (Gale), Borough Seals of the Gothic Period. -A Series 

of Examples, Illustrated in 50 Collotype Plates.net 25/0 

Master Musicians : 

Evans (Edwin), Tchaikowsky. With Illustrations .net 

The Temple Series of Bible Handbooks. 7 new Vols. each net 
Knight (F. A.), A Corner of Arcady. With 24 Illustrations from 

Photographs and a Coloured Frontispiece..'....net 

Klein (Augusta), Anatole. Illustrations by Patten Wilson...net 
Tompkins (Herbert W.), The Complete Idler. 

Rose (F. Horace), Impressionist in England. Illustrated ...net 
Ditchfield (P. H.), The City Companies of London. With 

Illustrations by A. R. W. Quinton.net 21/0 

Symons (Arthur), Studies in Prose and Verso. A Volume of 
Essays with about 8 Photogravure Plates of Authors upon 

whom the Essays have been written.net 

Ross (Janet), Old Florence and Modern Tuscany .net 

Kennedy (Howard Angus), New World Fairy Book. With 

Illustrations by H. R. Millar.net 

Stories from Shakespeare for Children. By Alice Spencer 
Hoffman. Net 1/0 and net 1/6. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream; illustrated by R. Anning 
Bell. As You Like It; illustrated by Dora Curtis. 
Richard II.; illustrated by Dora Curtis. Henry V. ; 
illustrated by Dora Curtis. Merchant of Venice; 
illustrated by Dora Curtis. The Tempest; illustrated 
by Walter Crane. 

Temple Topographies. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. net 1/6. 
Payne (Rev. G. A.), Knutsford. 

Gissing (Algernon). Broadway 
Now (E. H.). Evesham. 

Medieval Towns: 

Neves - (Ella). Ferrara. Illustrated by Dora Noyes. 

and net 

Digitized by 


3/6 

9d. 

7/6 

3/6 

4/6 


7/6 

3/6 

4/6 


iraieu oy uora 

Go<!)^f( 


5/6 
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Messrs. CONSTAB LE’S Nei & For thcoming Ms 

THE OLD ROAD. By Hilaibe Belloc. With numerous Photogravures by William 

Hyde. . With Maps and Plans. 31i. 6 d. net. 

THE KING in EXILE, 1646-1664. By Eva Scott, Author of, “ Rupert, Prince 

Palatine,” Ac. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16#. net. 

INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goodbich Fbeeb, Author of “ Outer Isles.” Illustrated, 

demy 8vo, 12#. 6 d. net. 

WAYFARER’S LOVE. Poems edited by the Duchess op Suthebland. Fcap. 4to. 

Cover designed by Walter Crane. 6j. net. 

LETTERS of BISHOP STUBBS. Edited and Arranged by W. H. Hutton, B.D. 

Illustrated, demy 8vo, 17# 6 d. net. 

BIRD NOTES from the NILE. By Lady William Cecil. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated, 

2 #. 6 d. net. 

JOHN of GAUNT. By S. Abmitage-Smith. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 

about 500 pp., 18*. net. 

QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By Ethel M. Hogg, With an Introduction by the 

Duke of Argyll. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12». 6rf. net. 

MY SERYIGE in the INDIAN ARMY—and AFTER. By General Sir J. 

Luther Vaughan. 16#. net. 

A HARVEST of CHAFF. By Owen Seaman, Author of “ Borrowed Plumes.” 3s.6d.net. 
A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto Watanna. With Coloured Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8vo, 6#. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his Life as shown in his Writings. By E. I. 

Carlyle. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7*. 6 i. net. 

AGRICULTURAL and PASTORAL PROSPECTS in SOUTH AFRICA. By 

Colonel Owen Thomas. Demy 8vo. 6#. " 

SCIENCE and IMMORTALITY. By William Osleb, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 

of Medicine at Oxford. 2>. 6d. 

THE CONCEPTION of IMMORTALITY. By Professor Josiah Royce. Cr. 16mo, 2s. 6 d. 
THE CABINET and WAR. By Major Evans-Gobdon, M.P., Author of **' The Alien 

Question.” Cr. 8vo, 3#. 6 d. net. 

DUKES and POETS in FERRARA. A Study in the Politics, Poetry, and Religion 

of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries. By EdiGjnd G. Gardner, Author of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” Ac. With 
numerous Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo, 18#. net. 

NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS and CAPTIVES, 1800-1815. By John 

Goldwohthy Alger, Author of “ The New Paris Sketch Book," Ac. Demy 8 vo, 8*. 8 d . net. 

A SHORT HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. By Pebcy E. Newbebby and John 

Garstang. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo, 3#. 6 d. net. 

SHELLEY : an Essay. By A. A. Jack, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of 

“ Thackeray: a Study,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 3#. 6d. net. 

LOST MASTERPIECES. By St. John Hankin. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NOVELS. 

YERANILDA. By George Gissing, Author of “ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” “ New Grub Street,” Ac. 

With a Prefatory Note by Fhkdkric Harrison. 

Extract from the Preface. —“ I judge it to be far the moat important book which George Gif sing ever produced. I think these pages contain his best and mos 
original work.”—Jfr. Frederic Harrison. 

PATHS OP JUDGMENT. By Anns Douglas Sedgwick, Author of “ The Dull Mies Archinard,” Ac. 

THE DIVINE PINE. By May Sinclair, Author of “ Two Sides of a Question,” “ Mr. and Mrs. Nevill TysonAc 
THE BANDOLERO. By Paul Gwynne, Author of “ Marta,” Ac. 

THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. By Charles G. D. Roberts, Author of “ Barbara Ladd.” 
ARCHERS OP THE LONG BOW. By Arthur Moore, Author of “ The Knight Punctilious.” 

IN THE BISHOP’S CARRIAGE. By Miriam Michelson. Illustrated. 

*,* In the Bishop’s Carriage «* the beet telling book in the United States. 

THE DEATH OF THE CODS. By Merejkowski. Small i PARK LAMB. By Bercy White, Author of 11 The West 

Crown 8vo, 2». 6d. net [ CoaUaiU't 2t. 6d. SerUt. | End,” Ac. 6d. ICoiutable'tZt. 64 trriti. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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McChesney (Dora Greenwell), Yesterday’s To-morrow. A Novel 


4/6 


The Temple Dbamatists, net 1/0 and net 1/.6. - 

The Return from Parnassus, Tourneur’s “Revengers 
Tragedy,” Ford’s “Broken Heart,” Lyly’s “ Campaspe, 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Robert (F.R.), Features of French Life. In 2 Vols. eachVol.net lOd 
Barnicott (Rev. O. R.), Old Testament History. U u 


The Temple Classics: „ , 

Lamb’s Essays and Sketches, Rossetti s Early Italian Poets. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

Dekker’s The Guls Horn-booko and the Belman of London. 

New Editions. 

English Idylls: Vicar of Wakefield. Cranford. Our Village. 

Each with 25 Coloured Drawings - by C. E. Brock. 

Per Vol. net 5/0 

The Complete Works of William Hazlitt. Completion of set 
of 12 Vols. Edited by A. R Waller and Arnold Glover. 

With Introduction by the late W. E. Henley. Vol. XII., 
Fugitive Writings. (After Publication the price will be 

raised) .'•.P er 864 n «‘ 

Bon Mots. Collected and Edited by Walter Jerrold, with 
Grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley. 

The Bon Mots of Sydney Smith and R. B. Sheridan. The 
Bon Mots of Charles Lamb and-Douglas Jerrold.. 

The Bon Mots of Samuel Foote and Theodore Hook 

each net 1/0 and net 1/6 

Mibanda Library : Tennyson’s “Princess and Other Poems.” 

Illustrated by Jane Woodroffe . ne4 5/0 


The Story without an End, from tho German of Carove. Trans¬ 
lated by Sarah Austin. With Illustrations by Paul Henry 

net 2/6 

L 

Messrs. James Finch ff Co., Ltd. 


Temperley (H. W. V.), George Canning .net 

Milnes (Alfred), From Gild to Factory. 

Figgis (Rev. J. Neville), Christianity and History. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.), Britain and Her American Colonies. 
Sampson (George—edited by), Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With 21 Illustrations by Jessie Walker.-net 

Hauff’s Tales. Translated from the German by S. Thesiger 

net 

The Ipsissima Verba Library. General Editor, Dr. Emil 
Reich. 

Reich (Dr.), Philosophy. MilneB (Alfred), Economics. 
Lancaster (Prof. Ray), Natural Science. 


7/6 


2 10 
2/0 


Mr. T. N. Foulis 

Shirazi (J. K. M.), The Life of Omar al-Khayyami. With 
Persian decorations in colours. (Library of Eastern Litera¬ 
ture) .net 7/6 and net 21 /CT 

Dick (Stewart), The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. (The World 

of Art Series.) . net 3/6- 


Whitehead (James), Love’s Tribute. A Sonnet Sequence-.net 5/6 

Sands (H. Hayden), The Valley of Dreams.net 6/0 

Morgan (Mary) (Gowan Lea), Seeds from the Garden of the 

World . net 2 / 6 

Fiction. 

Haddow (P. A.), Highrigg . 6 /° 


Messrs. Duckworth fi? Co. 

Richter (Jean Paul) and Taylor (A. Cameron), The Golden Age 
of Classic Christian Art. A Study of the Mosaics of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, at Rome. With 20 Coloured Plates and 

146 other Illustrations.-.u® 4 105/0 

Rooses (Max), Rubens. Illustrated by over. 350 Reproductions 
of Rubens’ work, including 70 Full-page Illustrations in 

Heliogravure and Facsimile. 2 Vols..‘.net 105/0 

Gower (Lord Ronald Sutherland), George Romney and his 
Works. Many Illustrations in Photogravure and half-tone. 

net 63/0 

Cartwright (Julia) (Mrs. Ady), Sandro Botticelli.net 21/0 

Von Fabriczy (C.), Italian Medals of the Renaissance .net 10/6 

The Library of Art : 

Lethaby (W. R.), Medieval Art.net 8/6 

Moore (T. Sturge), Diirer .net 7/6 

Cruttwell (Maud), Verrocchio .net 7/6 

The Popular Library of Art : 

Chesson (W. H.), George Cruikshank .net 2/0 and net 2/6 

Breal (Auguste), Velasquez .net 2/0 and net 2/6 

Hussey (Samuel M.), The Reminiscences of an Irish Land 

Agent . net 16/0 

Taylor (I. A.), Revolutionary Types: A Series of Historical 

Portraits . net 10/6 

Nassau (Rev. Robert Hamill), Fetichism in West Africa. Forty 
Years’ Observations of Native Customs and Superstitions 

net 10/6 

Hill (M. D.) and Webb (Wilfred' M.), Eton Nature-Study and 


Observational Lessons. In 2 Parts.each net 3/6 

Haynes (E. S. P.), Religious Persecution.net 5/0 

“ The Saints ” Series : 

Pingaufl (L.), St. Peter Fourier . 3/0 

Bremond (Henri), Thomas More . 3/0 

Fiction. 

Brown (Vincent), The Dark Ship . 6/0 

Cunninghame Graham (R. B.), Progress. 6/0 

Hudson (W. H.), The Purple Land . 6/0 

Michells (Karin), The Child. A Psychological Study of the 

Child Mind . 6/0 

Bone (Gertrude), Provincial Tales . 6/0 

Harris (Joel Chandler), A Little Union Scout. 3/6 

Roberts (Charles G. D.), The Watchers of the Trails. With 48 

Drawings by Charles Livingston Bull.net 6/0 

Moore (T. Sturge), To Leda, and Other Poems.net 1/0 

Moore (T. Sturge), Theseus, and Other Odes .net 1/0 

New Editions. 

A Re-issue of Richard Jefferies’ Works : 


Amaryllis at the Fair. After London. Bevis: the Story 
of a Boy; with an Introduction by. E. V. Lucas, and 
a Frontispiece .each 6/0 


Juvenile. 

Gretchen and her Geese. Pictured and told by Dorothy 

Hamilton . 3/6 

New Editions. 

The Holyrood Books. A Series of English Prose Classics 
printed from special type and richly hand illuminated 

net 63/0 and net 210/0 

The Rose of Sharon Series of Devotional Works. Net 1/0 
and net 2/6: 

Taylor (Jeremy), The Way of Peace. Vaughan (Henry), 

The Mount of Olives. Hall (Joseph), The Christian's 
True Character. 

Herbert (George), Selected Devotional Poems. 

Little Prose Masterpieces : 

Brown (Dr. John), Rab and his Friends. Scott (Sir 
Walter), Wandering Willie’s Tale 

each net 6d., net 1/0, and net 2/6 

Libbary of English Prose : 

Lamb (Charles), The Essays of Elia. net 2/6 

The Roses of Pabnassus. Each net 6d., net 1/0 and net 2/6. 

Hafiz. Poems of Longfellow, Songs of Byron, Love Son¬ 
nets of E. B. Browning. 

The Best of British Poetry : 

Tennyson .net 6d., net 1/0 and net 2/6 

Henry Frowde 

Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio of Chaucer, 1532, 
edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. Professor Skeat, 
Litt.D. 

The Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-1618, edited, with Notes 
and Appendices, by the Rev. Robert Barlow Gardiner, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

Wright (Joseph—edited by), The English Dialect Dictionary. 
Further Portions of Vol. VI. (T). 


Messrs. G&y ff Bird 

Granger (Edith), An Index to Poetry and Recitations.net 22/6 

Corbett (F. St. John), A History of British Poetry .net 15/0 

Ellwanger (W. de Lancey), The Oriental Rug.net 10/0 

Dumbar (Paul Lawrence), When Malindy Sings .net 6/0 

Pickard (Samuel I.), Whittier-Land .net 4/6 

Repplier (Agnes), Compromises .net 4/6 

Croger (T. R.), Miniatures from London Life . 3/6 

Wynne (C. Whitworth), For Greater Britain .net 1/0 

Dresser (Horatio W.), The Heart of It .net 3/6 

Mantegazza (Paolo), The Art of Choosing a Husband.net 3/6 

Briscoe (J. Potter—edited by), A New Bibelot—Shelley.net 2/6 

Juvenile. 

Brazil (Angela), The Terrible Tomboy . 5/0 

Dodge (Mary Mapes), Rhymes and Jingles . 5/0 
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Fiction. 

Adams (Andy), A Texas Matchmaker . 6/0 

Bartlett (Frederick Orin), Joan ol the Alley. 6/0 

Burchell (Sidney Herbert), The Prisoner of Carisbrook. 6/0 

Pocock (Roger), Curly .:. 6/0 

The Affair at the Inn. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Find- 

later, Jane H. Findlater, and Allan M’Aulay . 3/6 

Young (Rose E.), Henderson . 6/0 

Harding (John W.), The Gate of the Kiss. A Romance in 

the days of Hezekiah, King of Judah .net 6/0 

Rogers (Henry James), Jack Barnaby . 3/6 

New Editions. 

Fielding's Complete Works. 12 Vols..each net 2/6 

Fitzgerald (Edward), The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. A 

Reprint of the First Edition.net 1/0, net 2/0, and net 10/0 


Mr. William Heinem&nn 

Reinach (S.), The Story of Art throughout the Ages. An 
Illustrated Record. From the French by Florence Sim- 

monds. With over 600 Illustrations .net 10/0 

French Songs of Old Canada (Chansons de l’Ancienne France). 
Pictured by Graham Robertson. An Album of Coloured 

Plates with the Old Music .net 40/0 

The World's History. A Survey of Man's Record. Edited by 
Dr. H. F. Helmolt. With an Introductory Essay by tbe 
Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., M.P. 

Vol. VIII. Western Europe since 1800—The Atlantic Ocean. 

Vol. V. Eastern Europe—The Slavs. 

Vol. VI. The Teuton and Latin Races, completing the work. 

Each Vol., cloth net 15/0, half-morocco net 21/0 
Ivan the Terrible. From the French of K. Waliszewski by 
Lady Mary Loyd. 

The Life and Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge. 

Lord Chief Justice of England. Edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. 2 Vols. With Portraits. 

Recollections of Sarah Bernhardt. 2 Vols. With many Por¬ 
traits and Illustrations. 

Marston (Edward), After Work: Fragments from the Work¬ 
shop of an Old Publisher. With 24 full-pago Plates...not 10/0 
Memoirs of a Great Detective: Being Incidents in the Life of 

John Wilson Murray. With Portrait . 7/6 

The Private Lives of William II. and his Consort. A Secret 
History of the Court of Berlin. By a former Lady-in- 
Waiting at the Court of Berlin. Edited by H. W. Fischer. 

Morel (E. D.), King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. 

Olufsen (0.), In the Unknown Pamirs: Vakhan and Garan. 

With numerous Illustrations and two Maps. 

Maugham (W. Somerset), The Land of the Blessed Virgin. Im¬ 
pressions and Sketches in Andalusia. 

Ser8o (Matilde), The Country of Jesus. An Account of a 
Journey through the Holy Land. 

Butler (Howard Crosby), Publications of an American Archseo- 
logical Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. Architecture and 

Other Arts. With 600 Illustrations .not 84/0 

Literatures of the World. A Series of Short Histories. 
Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A., LL.D. 

Vol. XIII. A History of Modern Scandinavian Literature, 

by George Brandes . 6/0 

Vol. XIV. A History of Persian Literature, by Professor 

Denison Ross . 6/0 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. Translated 
from the Danish of George Brandes, Ph.D. In 6 Vols. 

Vol. IV. Naturalism in England. 

Vol. VI. Young Germany. 

Gosse (Edmund), French Profiles. Studies in the Literature of 

France . 7/6 

Greenslet (Ferris), Contemporary Men of Letters Series— 

Walter Pater .net 1/6 

Barbeau (A.), Life and Letters at Bath in the XVIII. Century. 

With an Introduction by Austin Dobson .r.ct 12/6 

Bloch (Oscar), Concerning Death. 

Free (Richard), Seven Years’ Hard. A Record of Pioneering 

in the East End of London .net 5/0 

Jonson (G. C. Ashton), A Handbook to Chopin’s Works. 6/0 

Steffens (Lincoln), The Shame of the Cities.net 5/0 

Norman (Henry), Motors and Men. Illustrated from Photo¬ 
graphs by the Author. 

Kingsland (Mrs. Burton), The Book of Indoor and Outdoor 

Games. With Suggestions for Entertainments . 6/0 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS." 

On OCTOBER 4th.—Crown 8vo, 6i. 

THE TRUANTS. 

By A. E. W. MASON, 

Author of ** Miranda of tho Balcony," 
“ Tho Four Feather a," Ac. 


NEW WORK BY THE 

AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WOH THE EMPIRE." 

ON OCTOBER 4th.—With 16 Fall-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6*. 

THE COMMANDER OF THE 
“ HIRONDELLE ” 

By W. H. FITOHBTT, B.A„ LL.D., 

AUTHOR OF -DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE," “HOW ENGLAND 
SAVED EUROPE," &c. 

A Bea tale of the days of Nelson. It la a picture of tbe personal and adven ( 
tarous life of the period, with a strong love element in It. 

ON OCTOBER 8th.— With 11 Fall-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations In the 
Text, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY 

With an Introduction by Hiss LUCY W. BAXTER. «nd ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


PROFESSOR KNIGHTS REMINISCENCES. 

On OCTOBER 12th. Large Post 8vo. 9*. net. 

RETROSPECTS. 

FIRST SERIE3. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT. 

Emeritns Professor of Moral Philosophy In St. Andrew's University. 

Tbe volume includes reminiscences of, and letters from, Thomas Oarlyle, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, A fred Tennyson, Robert Browning. James Martlneau, Dean 
Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Gladstone, William Davies, James Smebham, Anna 
Swanwlck, Whit well Elwln, and J. Henry Shorthouse. 


On October 19th. Grown 8vo, 6r. 

A LADY IN WAITING 

Being certain little scenes of Mirthfnl Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an Actor - 
of Small Account in the Human Comedy had leisure to observe. 

By tho Hon. Hr*. ANSTRUTHER. 

Author of “ The Influence of Mars," Ac. 

Shortly. Large Post 8vo. 6*. net 

COLONIAL MEMORIES 

By LADY BROOMB. 


HEW HOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE R08E GARDEN,”&o. 

On OOTOBBR lEtV Crown 8vo, 6fc 

THE RING FROM JAIPUR 

By FRANCKS MARY PBARD, 

Author of “The Rose Garden,” “Contradictions," “ Near Neighbours," <Lc. 

The scene of the story is laid in India, and the characters are mainly Anglo- 
Indian, while the background is in the Devonshire country which is not unknown to 
readers of Miss Peard's books. The fortunes of husband and wife are dissident, but 
ingenuity brings about reconciliation. The book speaks to an intimate knowledge of 
Anglo-Indian conditions and life. 


NOTICE —A SECOND EDITION of 

THE LAST HOPE 

by H. SETON MERRIMAN, it mu, ready. 
Crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

Tub Westminster Gazette : “ In characterisation and invention, and in the 
charm that holds us throughout to the very last line of the story, we do not 
think ‘ THE LAST HOPE ’ is excelled by any previous novel of his, excellent as 
some of these are.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER 4c CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Fiction. 

Caine (Hall), Thte Prodigal Son . 6/0 

Parker (Sir Gilbert), A Ladder of Swords. 6/0 

Conrad (Joseph), The Rescue. 

Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), The Wise Woods .. 6/C 

London (Jack), The Sea Wolf ..... 6/0 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Captain Amyas . 6/0 

Benson (E. F.), An Act in a Backwater . 6/0 

Maugham (W. S.), The Merry-go-Round . 6/0 

Ellesmere (The Earl of), Mrs. Peter Liston .. 6/0 

Lorimer (Norma), On Etna . 6/0 

Hamilton (M.), Cut Laurels . 6/0 

Cabell -(Jr, B.), The Eagle’s Shadow ... 6/0 

van Vorst (Marie), Amanda of the Mill . 6/0 

Herbertson (Jessie Loekie), The Stigma . 6/0 

Underhill (Evelyn),-The Grey World ..•... 6/0 

Turley (Charles), Godfrey Marten: Undergraduate. 5/0 

Ghosh (Sarah Kumar), 1001 Indian Nights . 6/0 

Brudno (Ezra), The Fugitive . 6/0 

Danby (Frank), - Baccarat. Illustrated .. 6/0 

Lowndes (M. Belloc), The Heart of Penelope. 6/0 

Beyerlein (Franz Adam), Jena or Sedan . 6/0 

Bretherton (Ralph Harold), His Young Importance... 6/0 

Juvenile. 

The Wonderful Story of Henny Ponny. Pictured by W. D. 
r Adams .net 1/0 


Jacob (Violet), The Golden Heart and Other Fairy Tales. 
With Illustrations by May Sandheim. 

New Editions. 

Great English Artists : 

Armstrong (Sir Walter), Gainsborough, and his Place in 


English Art .net 15/0 

Armstrong (Sir Walter), Sir Joshua Reynolds.net 15/0 


Heinemann’s Favourite Classics. New Series of Reprints in 
Sixpenny Volumes, starting with The Works of Shake¬ 
speare, each play forming one cloth-bound volume. With 
Introductions by Dr. George Brandes 

net 6d. and leathejr net 1/0 

Pinero (A. W.), Letty .cloth 2/6 and < paper 1/6 

Mirbeau (Octave), Business is Business. 

The Poetical Works of Heinrich Heine. Completing the 
Edition o{ Heine’s Works. Vol. I.—The Book of Songs. 
Translated by the late Thomas Brooksbank. Vol. II.— 

New Poems and Atta Troll. Translated by Margaret 
Armour. Vol. III.—Romancero. Translated by Margaret 
Armour. Vol. IV.—Germany and Last Poems. Translated 

by Margaret Armour .each Vol. 5/0 

The definitive Edition of the Novels of Count Tolstoy. Trans¬ 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. Vols. IV., 

V., VI.—War and Peace . 22/6 


Mr. John Heywood 

Wilson (Arthur M.), The Pupil Teachers’ Diary .net 

Collyns (E.), The Typists’ Elementary Manual .not 


Life and Duty. A Series of Passages from various Authors. 
Selected by Margaret B. Ramsay and Eleanor Greenhough 

Smith .net 1/6 and net 

Original Plats for' Hone or School Entertainments : 

Adams (Marion), The Wilful Princess and In Fairyland 

each 


New Editions. 

Harrison'(Rev. W.), Children: Their Thoughts, Words and 

Ways . 

Moxon (Thomas B.), English Practical Banking .net 

Jewitt (Llewellyn), The Illustrated Guide to Iladdon Hall. 
With upwards of 50 Engravings.1/0 and 


1/6 

6d. 


2/6 

2d. 

2/6 

4/6 

2/6 


Messrs. Hodder S’ Stoughton 

Literary Lives. 3/6 each Volume: 

White (W. Hale), John Bunyan. 

Gosse (Edmund), Coventry Patmore. 

Shorter (Clement K.), Charlotte Bronte. 

Barry (William), Renan. 

Douglas (James), Theodore Watts-Dunton, Poet, Novelist, 

Critic: A Biographical and Critical Study.net 10/6 

Barry (William), Heralds of Revolt, Studies in Modern Litera¬ 
ture and Dogma .net 7/6 

Loilee (Frederic), A History of Comparative Literature. 7/6 

Douglas (Sir George), Bart., and Crockett (W. S.), Robert 

Burns .net 1/0 

Benedite (Leonce), van Dyke (Henry), Horton (R. F.), and 
Derry and Raphoe (the Bishop of). The Gospels in Art. 
Edited by Walter Shaw Sparrow.r.et 5/0 


Canton (William), The Invisible Playmate and W. V. Her 

Book ... 3/6 

The Life of Hugh Price Hughes. By his Daughter. 12/0 

Stalker (Prof. James), John Knox: His Ideas and Ideals. 3/6 

Wells (Rev. James), The Life of J. Hood Wilson, D.D. 7/6 

Geil (William Edgar), A Yankee on the Yangtze. 6/0 

Lewis (Rev. A.), The Life and Work of E. J. Peek among the 

Eskimos. 6/0 

Young (Rev. Dinsdale T.), Poter MacKenzie as I Knew Him 2/6 
Nicoll (W. Robertson—edited by), Dew from the Everlasting 

Rose, A Prose Anthology . 6/0 

Glover (Rev. A.), A Thousand Miles of Miracle in China. 6/0 

Maclaren (Rev. Alex), Expositions of Holy Scripture. Com¬ 
plete in about 36 Vols., the First Series of 6 Vols. contain¬ 
ing The Book of Genesis, The Prophecies of Isaiah and 

Jeremiah, The Gospel of St. Matthew.each Vol. 7/6 

Ramsay (Professor W. M.), Letters to the Seven Churches. 12/0 

Fairbairn (Rev. Principal A. M.), Studies in the Religion of 

the New Testament . 12/0 

Davidson (Professor A. B.), Studies in the Book of Isaiah. 6/0 

Black (Rev. Hugh), The Practice of Self-Culture. 3/6 

Driver (Professor S. R.), The Book of Jeremiah. 

Campbell (Rev. R. J.), Sermons Addressed to Individuals. 6/0 

Smith (Rev. Professor George Adam), The Forgiveness of Sins 6/0 

Orr (Rev. Professor James), etc.. Questions of Faith. 5/0 

Kernahan (Coulson), The Face Beyond the Door.1/0 and 2/0 

Parker (Joseph), St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians. 5/0 

Parker (Joseph), Colossians and Thessalonians. 5/0 

Jowett (Rev. J. H.), The First and Second Epistles of Peter... 5/0 

Wagner (Charles), By the Fireside . 3/6 

Gordon (Rev. Charles W.), The Star and the Angel. 6/0 

Henslow (Rev. Professor G.), Present Day Rationalism 

Critically Examined. 6/0 

Wilson (Mrs. Ashley Carus), The Worships of the World. 6/0 

Bruce (Rev. W. S.), Social Aspects of Christian Morality. 10/6 

Girdlestone (Rev. Canon), Why do I Believe in Jesus Christ?... 1/0 
Orr (R. L.—edited by), The Free Church of Scotland Appeal 

Case . 5/0 

Boldt (Dr. J.), Trachoma .net 7/6 

Parsons (J. Herbert), The Pathology of the Eye. 4 Vols. 

each net 15/0 

Fisher (J. Herbert), Ophthalmological Anatomy. 


Fiction. 

Pemberton (Max), Beatrice of Venice . 6/0 

Oxenham (John), Hearts in Exile . 6/0 

J. J. B., Jess k Co. 5/0 

Quiller-Couch (A. T.), Shining Ferry . 6/0 

Connor (Ralph), The Prospector. 6/0 

-Gwen . 3/6 

Hollaud (Clive), A Japanese Romance . 6/0 

Burnet (Mrs. Hodgson), In the Closed Room .net 3/6 

Bullen (Frank T.), Sea Puritans. 6/0 

Thorne (Eglanton), The W’idowhood of Gabrielle Grant . 6/0 

Ridge (W. Pett), Next-Door Neighbours. 5/0 

Swan (Annie S.), Mary Garth . 3/6 

Hunter (P. Hay), Bible and Sword. 6/0 

Sergoant (Adeline), Nellie Maturin’s Victory . 6/0 

White (Stewart Edward), The Silent Places . 6/0 

Duncan (Norman), Doctor Luke. 6/0 

Eddy (Charles), Fetters of Gold. 

Connolly (James B.), The Seiners . 6/0 

Martin (George Madden), The House of Fulfilment . 6/0 

Jameson (E. M.), The Pendletons . 5/0 

Cooke (Grace MacGowan) and MacGowan (Alice), Aunt 

Huldah . 6/0 

Lloyd (Nelson), The Soldier of the Valley . 6/0 

Terrapin (Tape), The Great Crib Mystery . 3/6 

H. N. B., Wytha Wytha . 5/0 

Moore (F. Frankfort), Sir Roger’s Heir . 6/0 


Messrs. Hutchinson fi? Co. 


O’Connor (V. C. Scott), The Silken East. A Record of Life and 
Travel in Burma. With Map and over 400 Illustrations. 


including 20 Coloured Plates .net 42/0 

Pemberton (T. Edgar), Sir Charles Wyndham: A Biography 

net 16/0 

Molloy (Fitzgerald), The Romance of Royalty. 2 Vols.net 24/0 

Tweedie (Mrs. Alec), Sunny Sicily .net 18/0 

Cunningham (J F.), Uganda and its Peoples .net 24/0 

Thirlmere (Rowland), Letters from Catalonia. 2 Vols.net 24/0 

Grenard (F.), Tibet: The Country and its Inhabitants.net 10/6 
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The Year’s Art. 1905. Edited by A. C. R. Carter.net 3/6 

The Woburn Library of Natural History, Edited by the Duko of 
Bedford. British Salt-Wator Fishes, by F. G. Aflalo and 

R. B. Marston. With Colourod Plates.net 12/6 

Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, from the French of de 
Bourrienne, newly edited by Edgar Sanderson. With 

Portraits . not 5/0 

Uganda’s Katikiro in England, being tho official aocount of his 
visit to the Coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII. 

By Ham Mukasa . net 10/6 

The Library of Standard Biographies : 

The Early Life of Goetho. From the Autobiography 

edited by W. von Knoblauch .;.1/0 and 2/0 

The Life of Byron. By Thomas Moore....1/0 and 2/0 

The Life of Columbus. By Washington Irving. 

Animal Life and the World of Nature A Magazine of 
Natural History. Voi. II. With 608 Illustrations, in¬ 
cluding 13 Colourod Plates .net 10/6 


Fiction. 

Raine (Allen), The Soul of the Sin Eater. A Talo of Old Wales 6/0 

Hope (Anthony), Double Harness . 6/0 

Felkin (A. L.) and Fowler (Ellen Thornycroft) (Mrs. Felkin), 

Kate of Kate Hall . 6/0 

Le Queux (W.), The Betrayer. 6/0 

Cambridge (Ada), Sisters . 6/0 

Grant (Judge Robert), The Undercurrent. 6/0 

Hoskon (Heath) and Stanton (Coralie), Chance the Juggler 6/0 

Moore (F. Frankfort), The White Causeway.. 6/0 

Gallon (Tom), Boden’s Boy . 6/0 

Smith (Ellen A.), In Her Own Way. 6/0 

“ Rita,” The Silent Woman. 6/0 

Garvice (Charles), Love Decides. 6/0 

Yoxall (J. H., M.P.), Smalilou . 6/0 

Payne (Philip), The Duchess of Few Clothes . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), Reparation . 6/0 

Crispe (Winifred), Snares . 6/0 

Dudeney (Sarah), One of the Few. 6/0 

Everett-Green (Evelyn), Lady Marcia. 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character for Boys, by G. Man- 

ville Fenn and others. 5/0 

Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character for Girls, by E. T. 

Miller, Alice F. Jackson, and others. 5/0 

Fifty-two Stories of Wild Life East and West, by Captain 
Fordick, H. Herbey and others. 5/0 


New Editions. 

Johnston (Sir Harry), The Uganda Protectorate, 2 Vole. ...net 24/0 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), A Diplomatist's Wife in Japan.net 6/0 


Messrs. Isbister (f Co. 

Radziwill (The Princess Caterine), My Recollections. With 


Photogravure Portrait . 16/0 

Keller (Helen), My Key of Life-Optimism. Photogravure... 2/6 

' Benson (Arthur C.), The Isles of Sunset . 6/0 

Ward (J. J.), Peeps at Nature's Ways . 7/6 

Henson (Canon Hensley), Notes on Popular Rationalism. 3/6 

Horne (Rev. C. Silvester), All Things are Yours. Addresses 

to Young Men . 3/6 

A Book of the Love of Jesus. Compiled and Edited by Robert 


Benson (Robert), By What Authority . 3/6 

Fiction. 

London (Jack), A Daughter of the Snows. 6/0 

Shore (W. Toignmouth), The Talking Master. 6/0 

Morris (Clara), A Silent Linger . 6/0 

Raine (William Macleod), For Love and Honour . 6/0 

Marriott-Watson (H. B.), Hurricane Island . 6/0 

Coleridge (Christobel R.), Miss Brent of Moad . 6/0 

Weston (Margaret), Pamela’s Choice . 6/0 

Trevor (Major), A Prince of the People . 6/0 

Bell (Lilian), Hope Loring .. gyg 

Gillie (E. A.), Jehanne. A Romance of Modern Normandy... 6/0 


Messrs. T. C. fi t E. C. Jack 

Brinkley (Captain F.), Japan and China. Their History, Arts, 
Sciences, Manners, Customs, Laws, Religions, and Litcra- 

ture ......Vol?., each net 14/0 

Historical Monographs. Edited by Francis Pierrepont Barnard, 
M.A., F.S.A., A. C. Fox-Davies, and James L. Caw. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A new English Dictionary on Historical Principles, '.founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Double Section, 
M— Mandragon; prepared by Dr. Bradley, 5t. 

ELIZABETHAN CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by G. Gregory bmith, M.A. Two 
volumes, crown 8vo, clotb, 12ft, net. 1 

SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by J. .Churton Collins, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3ft 6d. , 

OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 

Edited by Leon Dblbos, M.A. Crown 8 no, cloth. Eight 
volumes now ready:— 


LAMARTINE'S DEUX HEROINES DS 
LA ^REVOLUTION PBANgAlSB, 

BALZAC'S LA VKNDBTTA AND 
PIHRRE GRA8SOU. 2ft 
VIOrOR HUGO’S BUG-JARGAL, 2a. 
BANDEAU'S MADEMOISELLE DB 
LA SBIGLIfcKK, 2s. Bd. 


CHATEAUBRIAND'S MEMOIBKS 
D'OUTRETOMBB, 2ft 6ft 
KARR'S VOYAGE AUTOUB DB MON 
JARDIN, 2ft 

GOZLAN'S LB CHATHAU PB VAUX, 

la. 2d. 

BXTRAIT8 DBS VOYiAGBg D’ ALEXIS 
DB TOOQUEVILLB, 2ft 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S L’ANCIEN REGIME. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. W. Hbadlam. 
Crown 8vo, clotb, 6*. 

TUTTE LE OPERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, 

nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore : Con indice 
dei Nomi Propri e delle Cose Notabili, compilato da Pagbt 
Toynbee. Crown 8vo. Third Edition on ordinary and on 
India paper immediately. Miniature Edition, on India paper, 
three volumes in case, 10ft M., and in leather bindings. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, from 

B.c. 600 to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the Invasion 
of Alexander the Great. By Vincent A. Smith, M.A., 
M.R.A S. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 

__[ Immediately. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FBOWDK. 

THE FLORIN SERIES OF 

STANDARD OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
POETRY AND PROSE. 

Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered on side and back. 
Price 2ft per volume; or in leather bindings, from ^ft 6d. Printed 
on Oxford India Paper, from St. per volume. 

The Volumes are well printed in the largest possible type com¬ 
patible with the length of the work, on good paper, and axe taste¬ 
fully and strongly bound. Each book contains a portrait of the 
author or other illustrations. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 

Shakespeare.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (CruUnhank’s niustra- 
tion«).— Boswell’s Johnson (2 VolaO.-E. B. Browning.—Bums. 
— Byron. — Longfellow. — Milton. — Scott. — Tennyson. - 
Whittier.—Wordsworth. 


HOSWEI, Tj’S JOHNSON is issned complete in one 
volume, on Oxford India paper, extra fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, at 
BE. net, or in two volumes at 3ft net per volume; also In leather 
bindings. 


the bijou dickens. 

A CHRI8TMAS CAROL THE CHIMES—THE CRICKET 
OH THE HEARTH-THE HAUNTED MAN THE 
BATTLE OF LIFE. 

The Christmas Books of Charles Dickens, with the origins’ 
Illustrations by Leech, Maclise, Doyle, Stanfield, Landseer 
Tenniel, and Marcus Stone. 

In 5 Vols., printed on Oxford India paper, bound in Cowhide 
18. net. Also in Straight Grain Hoan, Morocco, ihd Polishe. 
Levant. 


London: HENRY FIIOWDE, 

Oxford I. Diversity Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Jess'jpp (Rev. Augustus), William Cecil Lord Burghley. With 
many .Photogravures and other Plates and Text Illus¬ 
trations .net 42/0 

Ruvigny and Rainoval (The Marquis of), The Jacobite 
Peerage. Baronetage. Knightage, and Grants of 
Honour. Extracted from the Warrant Books of James 
II. and VII. and James III. and VIII., among the 
Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle, and other Sources net 42/0 
Fox-Davies (Arthur Charles), The Art of Heraldry. An 

Encyclopaedia of Armoury.not 147/0 

The Scott Gallery. A Series of 146 Photogravures printed 
on Japanese Vellum, Coutout Mounts, and with De¬ 
scriptive Letterpress. By James L. Caw...the Set net 210/0 
Scottish Portraits. A Series of 120 Photogravures. Edited 
with Critical and Historical Notes and an Essay on 
Scottish Portraiture. By James L. Caw. Five Port¬ 
folios ..each net 21/0 

Ruvigny and Raineval (The Marquis of). The Blood Royal 
of Britain. Being a Complete Table of all the Descend¬ 
ants now living of Edward IV. and Henry VII., Kings 
of England, and James III., King of Scotland, and of 

all the subsequent Sovereigns of these Realms .net 84/0 

Ruvigny and Raineval (The Marquis of), The Plantagenet 
Roll. Being a Table of all the living Descendants of 
Edward III., King of England. Vol I. The Descend¬ 
ants of George. Duke of Clarence, K.G., Brother to J 

King Edward IV. With a Series of Portraits.net 63/0 

Turbayue (A. A.). Alphabets and Numerals .not 10/6 

Baxter (Sylvester), Spanish-Colonial Architecture in 
Mexico. With 150 Photographic Plates by Henry 
Greenwood Peabodv, and Plans by Bertram Grosvenor 

Goodhue. 10 Vols.' .net 420/0 

Waterston (David —edited by), The Edinburgh Stereoscopic 
Atlas of Anatomy. 

Chisholm (Louey), In Fairyland. Tales Told Again. With 30 
Pictures in Colour, Cover Design and End-Papers by 

Katharine Cameron .net 7/6 

New Edition. 

Bunyan (John), The Pilgrim's Progress. With 30 Illustrations 

in colour bv Byam Shaw. .l.net 10/6 

The “ Domestic 1 Arts ” Series. By Florence B* Jack. 

Entrees of Meat, Game, and Poultry, with Sauces.net 1/0 

Cold Sweets. Jellies, and Creams .net 1/0 

New Editions. 

The Lives of the Kings. 

Edward Hall’s Chronicle of Henry VIII. Taken from his 
great work. “The Union of the Noble and Illustro 
Famolies of Lancastre and York.” Camden’s Queen 
Elizabeth, translated by Abraham Darcie (1625), and 

Thomas Browne (1629). 2 Vols.each net 16/0 

Fairbairn’s Book of Crests. As against 223 plates in the 1892 
(Third) Edition there will be over 300 in the forthcoming 
Edition. The text portion has been entirely re set, and 

greatly extended. 2 Vols.net 63/0 

Armorial Families. A Directory of Gentlemen of Coat- 
Armour. Compiled and Edited by Arthur Charles Fox- 

Davies .net 126/0 

The Centenary Burns. Edited by W. E. Henley and T. F. 

Henderson. 4 Vols.each net 10/6 

Favourite Recitations of Favourite Actors. Selected by Them¬ 
selves .net 2/6 

Kitton (F. G.). Charles Dickens. His Life, Writings, and 

Personality .net 5/0 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons 

Peat (M. E. Heaviside), The Christian’s Log Book, or Precious 

Pearls from Master Minds.net 5/0, 7/6, 10/6, & 21/0 

Donovan (H. C.), Tho Brain Book, and How to Read It. A 

popular Exposition of Phrenology .net 6/0 

Boulding (J. Wimsett), The Double Rose. An Historical Play 

in Five Acts . 1/6 

Moutgomery-Campbell (M.), My Very Own. A Straight Talk 

to Mothers . 1/6 

Stables (Dr. Gordon), Hearthstone Talks on Health and Home 1/6 
Payne (Irene), Baby Bunting & Co. An Original “ Dumpy ” 

Book . 1/6 

Marris (Isabel D.), Mistresses and Maids .net 1/0 

Fiction. 

Hay ter (Flora) (Mrs. Northesk Wilson), Satan's Courier, or 

the Company Promoter. A thrilling Romance . 6/0 


Bennett (Etta Buchanan), A Scottish Bluebell . 3/6 

Mackie (John), The Rising of the Red Man. A Romance of 

the Louis Riel Rebellion . 3/6 

Aish (Mr. Gustin), Outcasts from Choice. A Story of 

Klondyke . 3/6 

Kent-Harkawav (Charles), Dog Tails from Cambridge. A 
Humorous Novel. With 30 Illustrations by Fanny Moody. 
Oesterriecher (Baroness), Vivian Harcourt’s Secret. 
Montgomery-Campbell (M.), The Chronicles of Baba. A 
Canine Teetotum. Illustrated by Photographs taken from 
Life . 3/6 


Mr. R. Brimley Johnson 

Rothenstein (W.—edited by), J. T. Nettleship. In Memoriam. 

net 10/6 

England a Nation. Being the Papers of the Patriots’ Club. 


Edited by Lucian Oldershaw. 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Patriotic Idea.not 3/6 

Masterman (C. F. G.), The English Town .net 3/6 

Ensor (R. C. K.), The English Countryside.net 3/6 

Law (Hugh), The Case of Ireland .net 3/6 

Nevinson (H. W.), The Case of Macedonia .net 3/6 

Hammond (J. L.), The Case of South Africa .net 3/6 

Bray (Reginald), The Teaching of Patriotism.net 3/6 

Noel (Rev. Conrad), Patriotism and the Christian Faith 

net 3/6 

Chesterton (G. K.), Poems .net 5/0 

Carpet Plays. Each net 6d. 


Made in Germany, by Anon. Citoyenne Denise, by Emil 
Loch. Platonics, by Zoe Proctor. Fine Feathers, 
by Oliver M. Hueffer. A Woman's Revenge, by Mark 
Whyte. Tantrums and Roses and Thorns, by Freda 
Riviere. The Spade Heresy, by Mrs. Stuart Erskine. 


Roberts (Charles G. D.), The Book of the Rose.net 3/6 

Hallifax (Sydney), The Heart of Humanity .net 2/6 

Juvenile. 

Gotch (Phyllis M.), Tuffy and the Merboo . 6/0 

Farrow (G E.), The Cinematograph Train . 5/0 

Rouse (W. H. C.), The Giant Crab . 3/6 

Buckland (Mary E.), Trusty: Our New Forest Pony. 2/6 

Sharp (Evelyn), Lessons .net 2/6 

Ayrton (Edith), The Barbarous Babes .net 2/6 

New Editions. 

Disraeli (Benjamin), Young England. Being Vivian Grey, 

Coningsby, Sybil, Tancred. 4 Vols..each net 6/0 


Mr. John Lane 

Fea (Allan), Memoirs of the Martyr King. With upwards of 

100 Photogravure Portraits, &c.net 105/0 

Gaussen (Alice C. C.—edited by), A Later Pepys: The Corre¬ 
spondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart., Master 

in Chancery, 1758-1825. 2 Vols.net 32/0 

Vizetelly (Ernest Alfred), Emile Zola: Novelist and Reformer. 

An Account of his Life, Work, and Influence .net 21/0 

Byles (C. E.), The Life and Letters of Robert Stephen Hawker. 

net 18/0 

Elliott (Ernest), Fifty Leaders of British Sport.net 21/0 

Gibbons (Major A. St. H.), Africa from South to North through 
Marotseland. With Numerous Illustrations from Photo¬ 
graphs, together with Maps. 2 Vols.net 32/0 

Lovetus (A. S.), Imperial Vienna .net 18/0 

Khan (Hadji) and Sparroy (Wilfrid), With the Pilgrims to 

Mecca .net 12/6 

Wharton (Edith), Italian Villas and their Gardens. With 
numerous Full-page Illustrations by Maxfield Parrish, of 

which 12 are finely printed in colour .net 21/0 

Robertson (W. Graham), Old English Songs and Dances. With 

46 Illustrations in colour by the Author .net 21/0 

Gibson (Charles Dana), Everyday People. A New Album of 

Drawings . 20/0 

Field (Eugene), Poems of Childhood. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions in colour by Maxfield Parrish .net 10/6 

Collected Poems of William Watson. Selected and arranged 

by J. A. Spender. 2 Vols.net 9/0 

Boraston (J. Maclair), Birds by Land and Sea. With numerous 

Illustrations from Photographs.net 10/6 

Maxwell (Donald), The Log of the Griffin. The Story of a 
Cruise from Switzerland to Teddington. W’ith 110 Illustra¬ 
tions by the Author, of which 16 are in colour.net 10/6 

Aflalo (M.), The Truth about Morocco .net 7/6 
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Selected Poems of John Davidson.net 3/6 and net 5/0 

Robertson (Graham), A Masque of May Morning.net 5/0 

Wingate (Ashmore), Blanchefleur the Queen: An Epic .net 5/0 

Kent (Armine Thomas), Otia.net 5/0 

Nevinson (H. W.), Books and their Writers.net 5/0 

Money-Coutts (F. B.), Musa Yerticordia: Poems.net 3/6 

Egomet . ne ^ 

Garnett (Dr. Richard), Shakespeare, Pedagogue and Poet ...net 3/6 

The Literary Guillotine . ...net 3/6 

Hooper (Cyrus), Gee Boy. A Clever Study of Boy-life.net 3/6 

Lane (Mrs. John—translated by), Our Peterkins: The Story 

of a Dog. From the German of Ossip Schubin. 3/6 

Handbooks of Practical Gardening. 5 New Vols.each net 2/6 

The Col 1 nthy Handbooks : 

Dowie (Memo Muriel), The Woman out of Doors 

net 3/0 and net 4/0 

Dale (T. F.), Tho Stable Handbook .net 3/0 and net 4/0 

Davies (C. J.), The Kennel Handbook .net 3/0 and net 4/0 

Shand (Alexander Innes), The Gun Room net 3/0 and net 4/0 
Living Masters of Music. Edited by Rosa Newmarch. Each 
net 2/6. 

Vol. II., Sir Edward Elgar, by R. J. Buckley. Vol. III., 
Richard Strauss, by A. Kalisch. Vol. IV., Paderewski, 
by Edward A. Baughan. Vol. V., Alfred Bruneau, by 
Arthur Hervey. Vol. VI., Joachim, by J. A. Fuller 


Maitland. 

Fiction. 

Holdsworth (Annie E.), A New Paolo and Francesca . 6/0 

Helen Alliston. By the Author of Elizabeth’s Children . 6/0 

Iddesleigh (The Earl of), Charms . 6/0 

Thynne (Arthur Christopher), Sir Bevill: A Romance. 6/0 

Irvine (A. M.), Tho Specialist . 6/0 

Jackson (Wilfrid Scarborough), Helen of Troy, N.Y. 6/0 

Punshon (E. R.), Constance West . 6/0 

Mott (F. B.), Before the Crisis . 6/0 

Bilse (Ex-Lieutenant), Life in a Garrison Town . 6/0 

Bilse (Ex-Lieutenant), A New Military Novel . 6/0 

Peple (Edward), A Broken Rosary. 6/0 

Bashford (H. H.), The Manitoban. 6/0 

Dilnot (Frank), The Tyrants of North Hyben . 6/0 

Hawtrey (Valentina), Perronelle . 6/0 

Causton (J. F.), The Philanthropist . 6/0 


Mr. John Long 

Huddy (Mrs. Mary E.), Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. With 
Photogravure Illustrations. Tho only Life of the great 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany that has yet appeared in 


this Country ...net 12/0 

South (Robert), Sir Walter Raleigh. A Drama.net 3/6 

Childe-Pemberton (Harriett L.), Her Own Enemy. A Play 

in Four Acts .net 2/6 

Fiction. 

Le Queux (William), The Mask . 6/0 

Warden (Florence), An Impossible Husband . 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), The Adventures of Miranda . 6/0 

Yorke (Curtis), The Girl in Grey . 6/0 

Muddock (J. E.), In the Red Dawn. 6/0 

Bindloss (Harold), The League of the Leopard . 6/0 

Comstock (Seth Cook), Monsieur le Capitaine Douay . 6/0 

Carrel (Frederic), Marcus and Faustina . 6/0 

Crommelin (May), One Pretty Maid and Others . 6/0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Lady Sylvia . 6/0 

Fenn (George Manville), Blind Policy . 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah), Hearts are Trumps . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), The Lonely Church . 6/0 

Tuite (Hugh), The Heart of the Vicar . 6/0 

Rorison (E. S.), A Taste of Quality . 6/0 

Machray (Robert), The Ambassador’s Glove . 6/0 

Dickberry (F.), The Storm of London . 6/0 

Bayliss (Helen), A Woman at Bay . 6/0 

Cobban (James MacLaren), A Soldier and a Gentleman. 6/0 

Whishaw (Fred), A Fool with Women . 6/0 

Appleton (G. W.), The Mysterious Miss Cass . 6/0 

Diehl (Alice M.), Love and Liars . 6/0 

Yorke (Curtis), Olive Kinsella . 6/0 

Meade (L. T.), Little Wife Hester . 6/0 

Hume (Fergus), The Secret Passage . 6/0 

Cleeve (Lucas), Mademoiselle Nellie . 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), Confessions of a Young Lady . 6/0 

Barrett (Frank), The Night of Reckoning . 6/0 


MR. WM. HEINEMANrS 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN DUKE. LORD COLERIDGE, LOKH CHIEF JU8TICE OF 
ENGLAND. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. • 2 vols. 
_ Demy 8vo, vltli Portrait;. _[Or/. 3 1«. 

JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. Edited by 

ALFRED STBAD. In one large 8vo. volume, price 20 i. net. 

[Second edition. 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. 

_By E. D. MORBL. Demv 8 vo. with illustration*. _ [Oct. 3rd. 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE. Translated from the 

French of K. WALLJZBWSKI by Lady MARY LOYD. In one vo'ume, 
demy Hv o. [O ct. 12/A. 

LI FE AND LETTERS AT BATKIN THE 

XVIIIth CEJJTUKY. By A. BARBU*U. With an Introduction by 
AUSTIN DOBSON In one v. lurne, Royal 8vo. 12a. 6 d. net. with Illus¬ 
trations . Also a limited edition with extra plates, £3 3a. net. [ Oct. 2j th. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESU3. By MATILDE 

fcKRAO. In one volume, crown 8vo. 


FRENCH PROFILES: Studies in the Litera- 

tore of Franc?. By EDMUND GJ3SE. Crown 8vo, buckram. Pri3*7a.6i. 

___ [NoC. U t. 


AFTER WORK : Fragments from the Workshop 

of an Od Pabll.her. By EDWARD MAR3TON, F.R.G.S. In one 
_ volume, crown 8vo, with 24 full-page Plates. Price 10a. net. [Od. 6 th. 

WALTER PATER. By FERRIS GREENSLET. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, la. 6d. nat, with Portrait. Vol. 1 of “ Contem¬ 
porary Men of Let tar s ” Series. 

THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT 

THB AGES. An illustrated recard by S. REINACH. From the French 
by FLORENCE SIMM.ONDS. In one volume, d :my 8vo. 10*. net. With 
over 600 miniature reproductions of the famous works disc us at d in the 
text.____ [Oct. 26/A. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN 

ENGLISH ART. By oir WALTER ARMSTRONG (Director cf the 
National Gallery. Irelmd). No. 1 in “Great English Artist*” series. 
Royal 8vo. vols. Profusely Illustrated. 15a. net.___ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

Completing the Edition of Heine’s Works. 

VoL I.—THB BOOK uF SONGS. Translated by the late Thomas 

BK00K8BAKK 

Vol. II.—NEW POEMS and ATTA TROLL. Translated by Margaret 
Armour. 

Vol. III.-ROMANCERO. Tianslatel by Margaret Armour. 

VoL IV.—GERMANY and LAST POEMS. Translated by Maroarkt 
Armour. 

In four volumes. Small crown 8vo, 5». eich. [ Volt. I. and II. ready. 


FICTION. 

A LADDER OF SWORDS 
THE FUGITIVE . . . 

THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Mrs. PETER LISTON 
THE GREY WORLD. 
OAPTAIN AMYAS 
“JENA” or “SEDAN ?” . 

ON ETNA .... 
BAOOARAT .... 
HEART OF PENELOPE . 
THE WI8E WOODS . 

OUT LAURELS . 


Sir Gilbert-Parkes, M.P. 
Ezra S. Brudno. 

W. Somerset Maugham. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
Dolf Wyllarde. 

F. A. Eeyerlein. 

[Oct. 7 th. 
Norma Lorjhkh. 

[Oct. 12th. 
Frank Dasby. 

[Orf. 18/A. 

M. Bellos Lowndfa. 

[ Oct. 20th. 

Mrs. Henry Dodenev. 

[.You. 15th. 
U . Hamilton. 

[,Vob. 22nd. 


THB DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THB NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 8d. each volume. Vols. IV., V., and VI., 

WAR AND PEACE. 

In three volumee. 

The first oomplete English Edition ever issued. 


V WM. HEINEMANN'S List of Autumn Announce¬ 
ments, profusely Illustrated, Is now ready, and 
will be sent post free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C 


Digitized by LjOOQle 
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Sergo^p*(Adeline), An Independent Maiden .. 6/0 

KernJbl (Mrs. Coulson), The Fate of Felix . 6/0 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), Rosamond Grant . 6/0 

Winter (John Strange), Love and Twenty . 6/0 

Hindle (Dacre), Links of Love .. 6/0 

Tytler (Sarah), His Reverence the Recto.- . . 6/0 

Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), The Book of Angoluo Drayton. 6/0 

Wynne (May), Ronald Lindsay ... 6/0 

Middlemass (Jean), Count Reminy . 6/0 

Diehl (Alice M.), The Temptation of Anthony . 6/0 

Muddock (J. E.), From the Clutch of the Sea . 6/0 

Warden (Florence), The Face in the Flashlight . 6/0 

Young (Stuart), Merely a Negress .. 6/0 

Forbes (Lady Helen), The Provincials . . 6/0 

Mallandaine (Catherine E.), The Cavern of Laments. Illus. 6/0 

Whishaw (Fred), The Informer ... 6/0 

Haggard (Col. Andrew), A Bond of Sympathy . 6/0 

Young (S'. E.), The War of the Sexes . 6/0 

Forster (K. H.), Strained Allegiance . 6/0 

Bruce (Robert), Benbonuna . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Waters of Oblivion . 6/0 

Tweedale (Violet), Lord Eversleigh’s Sins. 6/0 

Gowing (Mrs. Aylmer), Lord of Himself . 6/0 

Boothby (Guy), A Bride from the Sea. 8 Illustrations. 5/0 

Boothby (Guy), The Lady of the Island. 8 Illustrations. 5/0 

Warden (Florence), The Mystery of Four Ways . 1/0 


New Editions. 

John Lono’s Library of Modern Classics : 

Kingsley (Charles), Westward Ho! With Photogravure 
Portrait and 16 Illustrations by Harold Copping 

net 2/0 and net 3/0 

Hughes (Thomas), Tom Brown’s Schooldays. Fully 

Illustrated .net 2/0 and net 3/0 

The Haymabket Novels. A Series of Copyright Novels which 
in their more expensive form have achieved success: 

Buchanan (Robert), Father Anthony. Illustrated. 2/6 

Boothby (Guy), A Cabinet Secret. Illustrated . 2/6 

Warden (Florence), An Outsider's Year . 2/6 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Fugitive Anne . 2/6 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Future of Phyllis . 2/6 

Donovan (Dick), The Scarlet Seal . 2/6 

Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Fair Fraud; A Difficult Matter; 

The Craze of Christina; A Passing Fancy; Bitter 

Fruit; An Ill Wind; A Woman’s “No” .each 2/6 

Sixpenny Copybight Novels : 

Hume (Fergus), The Turnpike House. Donovan (Dick), 

The Scarlet Seal. Warden (Florence), An Outsider’s 
Year. Griffith (George), The World Masters. Ser¬ 
geant (Adeline), Beneath the Veil. Meade (L. T.), 

The Burden of Her Youth. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Millais (J. G.), The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. 

3 Vols. Vol. I.net 126/0 

Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton. By his Wife. 2 Vols. 

net 28/0 

Russell (Lady), Three Generations of Fascinating Women and 

other Skotches of Family History .net 31/6 

Higgins (Mrs. Napier), The Bernards of Abington and Nether 

Winchendon. 4 Vols. Vols. III. 4t IV.net 21/0 

Metcalfe (Ethel), Memoir of Rosamond Davonport Hill...net 2/6 
Esereet (J. M.), The Life of Edna Lyall. 

Turner (Henry Gyles), A History of the Colony of Victoria. 

2 Vols..'. 21/0 

The Adventures of King James II. of England. 

Some English Gardens. After Drawings by George S. El- 
good, R.I. With Notes by Gertrude Jekyll. 50 Coloured 

Plates .net 42/0 

The Epistles of Erasmus, arranged in Order of Time. 2 Vols. 

Vol. II. by Francis Morgan Nichols .net 18/0 

Falkiner (C. Litton), Illustrations of Irish History and Topo¬ 
graphy mainly of the 17th Century. With 3 Maps .not 18/0 

Ilavoll (E. B.), A Handbook to Agra and the Taj, Sikandra, 

Fatepur-Sikri, and the Neighbourhood . net 5/0 

Haggard (H. Rider), A Gardener's Year. 

Bi'iin (R. Davis), Stylo in Furniture ...net 21/0 

W hito (T. Hyler), Petrol Motors and Motor Cars. 

Brown (Adrian J.), Laboratory Studies for Brewing Students 

’ net 7/6 


Hoskold (H. D.), Engineer's Valuing Assistant. 

Lovett (W. J.), A Complete Class Book of Naval Architecture. 

Bain (William—edited by), A Text-Book of Medical Practice 

net 25/0 

Swainson (Rev. Frank), Bible Work and Warfare. Being a 

Practical Manual of Bible-Class Work .not 2/0 

The Southwark Psalter. The Words arranged in paragraphs 
by B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., and set to Music by A. 


Madeley Richardson, M.A. 

Petre (M. D.), The Soul’s Orbit, or Man’s Journey to God...net 4/6 

Selfe (Rose G.), The Work of the Prophots.net 2/6 

Romanes (Mrs. G. J.), How to Use the Prayer-Book.not 2/0 

Bailward (Margaret E.), Mothers and their Responsibilities net 2/6 
Handbooks fob the Clebgy : 

Norris (Rev. W. Foxley), Schools.net 2/6 

Rogers (Rev. Clement F.), Charitable Relief .net 2/6 


Rogers (A. W.), An Introduction to the Geology of Cape 
Colony. 

Parr (Alfred), Machine Tools and Workshop Practice. 

Worley (George), Jeremy Taylor. A Sketch of Life and 

Times, &c- .net 3/6 

Johnston (Rev. J. O.), Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon, 

D.D. 

Salmon (David), Infant Schools, their History and Theory. 4/6 

Winch (William H.), Notes on German Schools. 6/0 

Raymont (T.), The Principles of Education. 

Matthay (Tobias), First Principles of Pianoforte Playing. 

Through Spectacles of Feeling. Being Essays mostly Fiction. 


Fiction. 

Weyman (Stanley J.), The Abbess of Vlaye. 6/0 

Whishaw (Fred.), The Tiger of Muscovy . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

The Brown Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang . 6/0 


Babies’ Classics. Chosen by Lilia Scott Macdonald. With 
67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by Arthur Hughes. 

net 4/6 

The Golliwogg in Holland. With 29 Coloured Plates by 

Florence K. Upton and Verses by Bertha Upton . 6/0 

Dutch Doll Ditties. Written and Illustrated with Photo¬ 
graphs by Louis Robbins. 

Messrs. James Maelehose ft Sons 

Macdonald (George), Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection in the University of Glasgow. Vol. 

III., Western Asia, Northern Africa, Western Europe ...net 63/0 
Murray (David), Museums, their History and their Use. With a 
Bibliography and List of Museums in the United Kingdom. 

3 Vols.. 32/0 

Bate (Percy), Works and Life of Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

MacLehose (Sophia H.), From the Monarchy to the Republic 

in France, 1788 to 1792 .net 6/0 

Lawrie (Sir Archibald Campbell), Early Scottish Charters. 

With Translations and Notes. 

M’Kechnie (William S.), Magna Carta; a Commentary on the 
Great Charter of King John, with Historical Introduction. 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. Vol. V. 

Part I.net 6/0 

Collected Papers of the late John Oswald Mitchell. LL.D. 

With Memoir and Portrait. 

New Editions. 

Hakluyt (Richard), The Principall Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffics and Discoveries of the English Nation. Vols. IX., 

X., XI.each vol. net 12/6 

Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes. Vols. I.-IV. 
Contayning a History of the World, in Sea Voyages and 
Land Travells, by Englishmen and otherB. Adorned with 
Pictures, and Expressed in Mapps, by Samuel Purchas, 

B.D. 20 Vols.each net 12/6 

Coryat’s Crudities, Hastily gobbled up in five Moneths travells 
in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly . called the 
Orisons country, Helvetia, alias Switzerland, some parts of 
high Germany and the Netherland; Newly digested in the 
hungry aire of Odcombe in the Country of Somersot, and 
now dispersed to the nourishment of the travelling Mem¬ 
bers of this Kingdome, by Thomas Coryat, with engraved 
title-page by W. Hole, containing the portrait of the 

Author. 2 Vols..each net 12/6 

Scton (George) and Stevenson (J. Horne), Law and Practice of 
Heraldry in Scotland. 
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Messrs. Macmillan d Co. 

Frankau (Julia), The Lives and Works of James and William 


Ward. In 2 Vols.net 630/0 

Pimlott (Philip), Wayside Etchings .net 105/0 

The Artist Engravor. A Portfolio of Twenty Examples of 

Original Work by Eminent Artists .net 35/0 

Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. W T ith 45 


Photogravures and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. 

Thomas (F. Moy), Fifty Years of Fleet Street: Being the Life 
and Reminiscences of Sir John R. Robinson. 

Letters and Literary Remains of J. Henry Shorthouse. Edited, 
with Prefatory Memoir by his wife. 

Acton (Lord), Lectures on the French Revolution and on 
General Modern History. 2 Vols. 

Johnston (R. M.), The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy. 

2 Vols.'....not 20/0 

Freeman (Edward A.), Western Europe in the Fifth Century. 

Freeman (Edward A.), Western Europe in the Eighth Century. 

Rodd (Sir Rennell), Sir Walter Raleigh. 2/6 

Austin (Alfred), The Poet’s Diary. 7/6 

Phillips (Stephen), Miriam: or, The Sin of David, a Poetical 
Drama. 

Bradley (A. C.), Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. 

Ainger (Rev. Alfred), Lectures and Essays. 

Wendell (Prof. Barrett), The Temper of English Literature in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

Wendell (Prof. Barrett), The Diary of a Church-goer. 

Westermarck (Dr. E.), The Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas. 2 Vols. 

Arnold (R. Brandon), Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality. 

Sidgwick (The late Prof.), Miscellaneous Essays. 

Sidgwick (The late Prof.), Philosophical Fragments. 

Howitt (A. W.), The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. 

Skeat (W. W.), Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 2 Vols. 


English Men of Letters. New Series : 

Hirst (Francis W.), Adam Smith.net 2/0 

Gwynn (Stephen), Thomas Moore .net 2/0 

Russell (George W. E.), Sydney Smith.net 2/0 

Birrell (Augustine), Andrew Marvell.net 2/0 

Shorter (Clement), Mrs. Gaskell .net 2/0 

Chesterton (G. K.), Charles Kingsley .net 2/0 

Raleigh (Prof. Walter), Shakespeare.net 2/0 

Macaulay (G. C.), James Thomson .net 2/0 

- Benson (A. C.), Edward FitzGerald .net 2/0 

Gosse (Edmund), Sir Thomas Browne.net 2/0 

Eversley Series : 

Morley (John), Oliver Cromwell .net 4/0 


Hewlett (Maurice), The Road in Tuscany, A Commentary. 

2 Vols. 

Boldam (George W.) and Vaile (Percy A.), Great Lawn Tennis 
Players. 

Highways and Byways Series : 

Evans (H. A.), Oxford and the Cotswolds. 6/0 

A History of the English Church. Edited by the late Dean 
Stephens and the Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. In 8 Vols., with 

Maps. Vols. V., VII., and Vlil.each 7/6 

Swote (H. B.), The Apocalypse of St. John. 

Westcott (Brooke Foss), Peterborough Sermons. 

Ainger (The late Rev. Alfred), The Gospel and Human Life... 6/0 
Ryle (Right Rey. H. E.), On the Church of England. 

Rylo (Right Rev. H. E.), On Holy Scripture and Criticism, 
being Addresses and Sermons. 

Twelve English Statesmen Series. New Volume: 

Harrison (Frederic), Chatham . 2/6 

Bryce (James), The Holy Roman Empire. A New Edition, 
enlarged and revised throughout, with a Chronological 
Table of Events, and Three Maps. 

An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education. Being 
the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor 
of Ireland, generally known as the Kildare Place Society. 
1811-1831. By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D., Principal of 
the Church of Ireland Training College. 

The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904. Edited by the Rev. 

J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A. (Camb.). Hon. D.D. (Durham), 

Hon. Litt.D. (Victoria). With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Illingworth (Rev. J. R.), Christian Character. Being some 

Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. 7/6 

Cheetham (S.), A History of the Christian Church from the 
Reformation to the Present Time. 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST 

NOW READY. 

A snmptiumt New Ciltmr Book by the Author of “ VENICE AND 
ITS STORY," the latter one of the meet tuccestful Colour 
Books of last season, both on aenount of the Letterpress and 
the Illustrations. Messrs. DENT mould like to point out that, 
all their Colour Boohs are distinguished by the collaboration 
mhlok takes place between Artist and Author—the Pictures are 
pa>t and parcel of the booh, elucidating and illustrating the 
Text, while the Text is not merely a peg on which to hang 
the Pictures. 

PARIS and its Story 

By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “Venice.” 

With over 120 Illustrations, BO being In Colour, by 0. F. M. WARD, 
together with many Reproductions of famous Pictures and Statuary, 
and numerous Line Illustrations throughout the book, £1 Is. net. 

ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 

READY NEXT WEEK, 

Uniform In size with “Paris and Its Story.” 

ROME and its Story 


By LINA DUFF GORDON and 
W. St CLAIR BADDELEY. 

With over 160 Illustrations, SO being In Colour, by AUBREY 
WATERFIELD, together with many Reproductions of famous 
Statuary and Pictures, and numerous Line Illustrations through¬ 
out the book, £1 Is. net 

ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


Pieass terile.Jor the Handsome Combined PROSPECTUS of these tieo Books. 
: UNIFORM WITH “CAMBRIDGE.” 


OXFORD and its Story 

By CECIL HEADLAM, M.A. With 24 Tinted Lithographs by HERBERT 
RAILTON, and many other Illustrations, £1 Is. net. LARGE-PAPER 
EDITION*. 


BOROUGH SEALS 

of the 

GOTHIC PERIOD 

A Series of Examples, in Collotype, Illus¬ 
trating the Nature of their Design and 
Artistic Value, Selected, Introduced, 
and Described by Galk Pkdiuck, 
F.It.Hl9tS„ Author of u Monastic Seals 
of the XHIth Century." 25*. net. 


THE OITY COMPANIES 

of 

LONDON 

And their Good Works: a Record of 
their History, Charity, and Treasure 
By P. H. Ditchfirld, M.A., F.S.A. 
F.ILHlstS. Illustrated by A. R 
Quinton. £11*. net. 

Also a Large-Paper Edition. 


Just Published. 


A New Book by the Author of •‘THE SEA-BOARD OF MENDIP.” 

A CORNER OF ARCADY 

By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. 

With IUugtrfttlons by the Author and his Friends. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6 d. net. 

Nearly Ready. 

New Volume of the MEDIAEVAL TOWNS. 
FERRARA. By Ella Noyes, Illustrated by Dora 

Novas. Cloth, 4*. 6 d. net; roan, 5*. 6 d. net. 


SPECIAL NOTE. — Early in OCTOBER Messrs. J. if . BEST dr CO. will issue the 
first yumber of a small Magazine , entitled The TEMPLE CLASSICS 
MAGAZINE, containing various Articles of a literary nature. The firs'- 
Number Kill be sent FREE to all those forwarding their Names and Addresses 
to the Publishers , mentioning the “Academy.” 


THE TEMPLE CLA88IC8 

Cloth, 1*. 6 d. net With Photogravure Frontispieces. Lambskin, 2s. net 

The Athenceum says :—“This wonderful series of little books Is now extending to 
the byways of literature and the patlis of the scholar, haring long since given us 
the standard volumes which interest the ordinary reader.’* 

The Latest Volumes are: 

PASOAL’S PENSfcES. Translated from the Text of M. Liox Brunschvko 
by W. Finlaysox Trottkr, M.A. 

OARLYLE'S ESSAYS ON BURNS, SCOTT, JOHNSON, &c. Edited 
by Henry Williams. 

The New Volumes nearly ready are: 

LAMB'S ESSAYS AND 8KETOHES. Edited by Waltkr Jkrhold. 
ROSSETTI’S EARLY ITALIAN POETS. Including Dante’s “ Vito Nuova/ 
Edited by E. G. Gardxkr. 

Volumes in rapid preparation. 

THE QULS HORN-BOOKE, and THE BELMAN OP LONDON. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 

XENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA. 

A Classified List of the Volumes to the 4 ‘ Temple Classics” will accompany the 
TEMPLE CLASSICS MAGAZINE , referred to above. 


Please write for PROSPECTUSES of any or all the above. 


London: J. M. DENT .j- CO., 29 Bedford Street, IK C. 
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The Cambridge Natural History:' Illustrated. Edited by 8. F. 
Harraer,JS£B„ F.R.S., and A. E. Shipley, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vols. I., Xy^jnd VII., completing the Series.each net 17/0 

Gardner (PercyCjA Grammar of Greek Art. 

The Myths of Plato. Translated with Introductory and Other 
Observations by J. A. Stewart, M.A. 

Herodotus: Books VII.-IX. With Introduction and Notes by 
R. W. Macan, M.A. 

Rutherford (Rev. W. G.), Scholia Aristophanica. Vol. III. 

Dill (Samuel), Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
Butcher (S. H.), Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. 

Fraser (Edward), Famous Fighters of the Fleet. 

Leage (R. W.), Lectures on Roman Private Law. 

Dicey (A. V.), Law and Public Opinion in England. 

Jevons (The late W. Stanley), Principles of Economics. 

Fiction. 


Kipling (Rudyard), Traffics and Discoveries . 6/0 

Crawford (Marion), Whosoever shall Offend. 6/0 

Wells (H. G.), The Food of the Gods and how it came to Earth 6/0 

Ouida, Helianthus . 6/0 

Carey (Rosa Nouchette), At the Moorings . 6/0 

Hyne (Cutcliffe), Atoms of Empire . 6/0 

Boldrewood (Rolf), The Last Chance . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), The Ruby Ring. 4/6 


Carroll (Lewis), The Story of Sylvie and Bruno (in 1 Vol.). 
Illustrated Pocket Classics fob the Young : 

Hughes (Thomas), Tom Brown’s School Days 

net 2/0 and net 3/0 

Kingsley (Charles), The Water Babies; Westward Ho ! 

each net 2/0 and net 3/0 

Carroll (Lewis), Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland; 
Through the Looking-glass and What Alice found there 

each net 2/0 and net 3/0 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W’.), The Story of a Red Deer 

net 2/0 and net 3/0 

Marryat (Captain), Peter Simple; Mr. Midshipman Easy ; 

The King’s Own .each net 2/0 and net 3/0 

Cooper (J. Fenimore), The Last of the Mohicans; The 

Deerslayer; The Pathfinder.each net 2/0 and net 3/0 

New Editions. 

Editions de Luxe : 

Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay (Fanny Burney). 

With Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 6 Vols. 

net 126/0 


Ordinary Edition. 6 Vols.net 63/0 

Kipling (Rudyard), The Five Nations .not 10/6 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 5 Vols. Vol. I. 
Gilbert (W. S.}, The Bab Ballads. With which are included 

Songs of a Savoyard . 7/6 


Westcott (The late Bishop), History of the English Bible. 


The Golden Treasury Series : 

Tennyson (Alfred Lord), The Idylls of the King 

net 2/6 and net 3/6 

Butcher (S. II.), Some Aspects of Greek Genius .net 7/0 

Avebury (Right Hon. Lord), The Scenery of England and the 

Causes to which it is Due. Illustrated . 6/0 

Roscoe (Sir H. E.), A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. I. 

Schnabel (Carl), A Handbook of Metallurgy. 2 Vols. 


Jevons (The late W. Stanley), Methods of Social Reform and 
other Papers. New Edition. 

The Golden Treasury Series. New Volumes: 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), The Idylls of the King. 

Rossetti (W. M.—edited by), Select Poems of Christina G. 
Rossetti. 

Locker-Lampson (Frederick), London Lyrics. With a Preface 
and Notes by Austin Dobson. 

Pott 8vo., net 2/6; also in cloth elegant, gilt back and 
gilt top, net 2/6; limp leather, gilt back and gilt 
edges, net 3/6. 

Sixpenny Series : 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), House of Halliwcll. 

Illingworth (Rev. J. R.), Divine Immanence. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews 

Gallatin (A. E.), Whistler’s Art, Dicta and other Essays. With 


Illustrations .net 16/0 

Bottomley (Gordon), The Gate of Smaragdus. Decorated by 

Clinton Balmer .net 10/0 


Lewis (Arthur), Days of Old Rome. Illustrated by E. Calvert 

net 3/6 


Lowry (H. D.), The Hundred Windows.net 3/6 

Gore-Browne (Dorothea), Sweotbriar. A Pastoral Play. Il¬ 
lustrated by E. Calvert.net 2/6 

Yeats (W. B.), The Tables of the Law and The Adoration of 

the Magi. net 2/6 

Wheeler (P.), Love in a Mist.net 5/0 

Wood (H. A. Wise), Fancies.net 3/6 

Synge (J. M.), Plays .net 1/0 

Gibson (Elizabeth), A Flock of Dreams.net 1/0 

Todhunter (John), A Chest of Viols.net 1/0 

Baldwin (Mrs. Alfred), A Chaplet of Verse for Children. With 

21 Illustrations by John D. Batten .net 3/6 

Yeats (Jack B.), The Bosun and the Bob-tailed Comet. With 

20 Illustrations by the Author .net 1/0 

Moore (Evelyn), The Fortune-Seeker .net 1/0 

Turner (W. Lewis), The Walton and Cotton Fishing House, on 

the Dove, Derbyshire. An Etching .net 21/0 

Monk (W.), Calendarium Londinense, 1905, or the London 

Almanack for 1905. An Etched Plate .net 2/6 

Adcock (A. St. John), London Etchings .net 1/0 

New Editions. 

Johnson (Lionel), A Selection from the Poetry of.net 1/0 

Newbolt (Henry), Admirals All. 21st Edition with further 

Additions .net 1/0 

Mr. Andrew Melrose 

Lancaster (G. B.), Sons o' Men. A Novel. 6/0 

Simon (D. W.), Twice Born, and other Sermons.net 3/6 

Sidey (Rev. W. W.), The Silent Christ.net 3/6 

de Gasparin (Mme.), The Heavenly Horizons .net 2/0 

Mackintosh (Professor R.), First Primer of Apologetics. 2/0 

Beecher (Henry Ward—Readings from), Day and Thought net 1/6 

Stewart (Rev. A. Morris), The Revelation of the East.net 1/0 

Stewart (Rev. A. Morris), The Origins of the United Free 

Church .net 1/0 

Steropei (Theresa D.), Physical Exercises for Girls. 1/0 

Haydon (A. L.—edited by), The Empire Elocutionist. 3/6 

Juvenile. 

Leighton (Robert), Hurrah for the Spanish Main !. 6/0 

Leighton (Robert), The Other Fellow . 6/0 

Carr (Kent), A Rank Outsider. A School Story. 6/0 

Lee (Albert), England’s Sea Story. 5/0 

Haydon (A. L.), With Pizarro the Conquistador. 5/0 

Everett-Green (Evelyn), The Three Graces. 3/6 

Messrs. Methuen 8? Co. 

The Connoisseur’s Library : 

Dillon (Edward), Porcelain.net 25/0 

Heath (Dudley), Miniatures .net 25/0 

Masked (A.), Ivories.net 25/0 

Simonson (George A.), Francesco Guardi.net 42/0 

Redfern (W. B.), Royal and Historic Gloves and Ancient 

Shoes .net 42/0 

Whitehead (A. W.), Coligny .net 12/6 

Loach (Henry), The Duke of Devonshire.net 12/6 

Guiney (L. I.), Richard Hurrell Froude.net 10/6 

Bertouche (Baroness de). The Life of Father Ignatius.net 10/6 

A New History of England. In 6 Vols. With Maps and 
Plans. Vol. V. Trevelyan (G. M.), England under the 

Stuarts .net 10/6 

Brown (P. Hume), Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary.net 7/6 

How (F. D.), Six Great Schoolmasters. 7/6 

Atkinson (C. M.), Jeremy Bentham. 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), A History of Rome. In 6 Vols. Vol. I. 

(133—104 b.c.) not 12/6 

Hey wood (W.), Palio and Ponte. A Book of Tuscan Games net 21/0 

Hall (R. N.), The Great Zimbabwe.net 21/0 

Townley (Lady Susan), My Chinese Note-Book .net 10/6 

Hudson (Robert), Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish ...net 15/0 

The Antiquary’s Books : 

Allen (J. Romilly), Celtic Art .net 7/6 

Young (Filson), The Complete Motorist .net 12/6 

Bull (Paul), God and Our Soldiers . 6/0 

Farror (Reginald), The Garden of Asia . 6/0 

Chamberlin (Wilbur J.), Ordered to China . 6/0 

Patterson (A. H.), Notes of an East Coast Naturalist. 6/0 

Baring-Gould (S-), A Book of Ghosts . 6/0 

Le Poer (John Patrick), A Modern Legionary . 6/0 

Wall (J. C\), Devils .net 4/6 
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Dickinson (Emily), Poems. First Series .net 4/6 

Atkins (H. G.), Goethe. (Little Biographies) .3/6 & net 4/0 

Knowiing (R. J.—edited by). The Epistle of St. James . 6/0 

Benson (Archbishop), God’s Board .net 3/6 

Paston (George), Old Illustrated Books .net 2/6 

Little Books on Art. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.), Holbein .net 2/6 

Sharp (Mrs. E. A.), Rembrandt .not 2/6 

Pollard (Alice) and Birnstingl (Ethel), Corot.net 2/6 

Peacock (Miss N.), Millet .net 2/6 

De Lisle (Fortunes), Burne-Jones.net 2/6 

The Little Guides : 

Morris (J. E.), The North Riding of Yorkshire.3/0 & net 3/6 

Jackson (F. Hamilton), Sicily .3/0 & net 3/6 

Cotes (Rosemary A.), Bible Flowers .net 2/6 

Books on Business : 

Wilson (H. A.), Law in Business .net 2/6 

Rogers (A. G. L.), The Agricultural Industry.net 2/6 

Baker (Julian L.), The Brewing Industry .net 2/6 

Godfrey (Elizabeth), A Book of Remembrance .net 2/6 

Reginald. By“Saki” .net 2/6 

George (H. B.), A Historical Geography of the British Empire 3/6 

Hannay (J. O.), The Wisdom of the Desert.net 3/6 

Fiction. 

Corelli (Marie), God’s Good Man: A Simple Love Story. 6/0 

James, Henry), The Golden Bowl . 6/0 

Capes (Bernard), The Extraordinary Confessions of Diana 

Please . 6/0 

Hichens (Robert), The Garden of Allah . 6/0 

Oxenham (John), A Weaver of Webs . 6/0 

Croker (Mrs.), The Happy Valley . 6/0 

Albanesi (E. Maria), Capricious Caroline . 6/0 

Albanesi (E. Maria), Peter a Parasite . 6/0 

M’Carthy (Justin Huntly), The Lady of Loyalty House. 6/0 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Princess Passes. 6/0 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), The Slaking of the Sword . 6/0 

Pain (Barry), Lindley Kays . 6/0 

Mann (M. E.), One Another’s Burdens . 6/0 

Mann (M. E.), A Winter’s Tale. A New Edition . 6/0 

Waineman (Paul), The Song of the Forest . 6/0 

Marriott (Charles), Genevra. 6/0 

Belloc (Hilaire), Emmanuel Burden, Morchant . 6/0 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), Captain Fortune . 6/0 

Norris (W. E.), Nigel's Vocation . 6/0 

Stringer (Arthur), The Silver Poppy . 6/0 

Yeats (S. K. Levett), Orrain . 6/0 

White (Percy), The System .. 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), Accused and Accuser . 6/0 

Sergeant (Adeline), The Progress of Rachael . 6/0 

Barr (Robert), The Lady Electra . 6/0 

Baring-Gould (S.), In Dewisland . 6/0 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert), The O’Ruddy. 6/0 

Le Queux (W.), The Closed Book . 6/0 

Mitford (Bertram), The Red Dorelict . 6/0 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Bridge of Life . 6/0 

Gerard (Emily), The Herons’ Tower . 6/0 

Marsh (Richard), A Duel . 6/0 

Thompson (Vance), Spinners of Life. 6/0 

Chesnoy (Weatherby), The Mystery of a Bungalow.,.... 6/0 

Long (J. Luther), Madame Butterfly . 6/0 

Long (J. Luther), Sixty Jar.e . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Clifford (Mrs.), The Getting Well of Dorothy. Illustrated by 

Gordon Browne . 6/0 

Mann (Mary E.), There Was Once a Prince. A New Edition.. 

Illustrated . 3/6 

Mann (Mary E.), When Arnold Comes Home. A New Edition. 

Illustrated . 3/6 

Jeffreys (Miss D. Gwyn), Dolly’s Theatricals. Illustrated with 

24 Coloured Pictures . 2/6 

Adams (Frank), Jack Spratt. With 24 Coloured Pictures. 2/0 

Christmas at the Zoo. With Verses by W. Boyle and 24 
Coloured Pictures by H. B. Neilson. 2/0 


New Editions. 

The Four Folios of Shakespeare, 1623, 1632, 1664, 1685. An 
edition of each of the great Folios of Shakespeare, repro¬ 
duced by Photography from perfect copies. The Droeshout 

Portrait will be given in each Folio.,.Each Folio net 84/0 

An Introduction to' the Shakespeare Folios by A. W. 
Pollard, M.A., is also in preparation. 


MR. NUTT’S 

Autumn Publications and 
Announcements 

READY. 

THE SWEET MIRACLE. By E<;a de Queiroz. 
Translated from the Portuguese by Edgar Prestage, transla¬ 
tor of “The Letters of a Portuguese Nun." Square 16mo. 
Printed on hand-made paper at the Ballantyne Press. In apple 
green boards with label. Net Is. (Is. 2d. post free). 

A delightful legend, with the true flavour of Mediaeval Catholicism, by 
Portugal's greatest modern story-teller. 

A HANDBOOK OF THE CORNISH LAN¬ 
GUAGE, chiefly in its later forms. With an Account of its 
History and Literature. By Henry Jenneb. Demy 8vo, 

viii—208 pages, cloth. Net 4». _ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ttbe pbcentj Xl&rars 

Vol. II. THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. Being 

a Translation of “ L'enfant 4 la Balustrade,” by R£n£ 
Boylesve. Translated by Jane Hdtchison. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

[ Ready October 10. 

Yol. III.— DIVORCE. Being a Translation of “ Un 
Divorce,” by Paul Boubget, Member of the French Aoademy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready November. 

•o» The new volumes of the Phcenix Library will, the Publisher confidently 
ho pew, increase the reputation of the series In which they appear. M. Boylesve, one 
of the youngest of French novelists, has already won a place in the first rank. His 
** L’enfant & la Balustrade ” la a charming study, full of delicate and sympathetic 
humour, of life in a small French country town almost as conservative in its Ideas 
as “ Cranford ” itself. 

A. new novel by M. Bourget is an event of European importance. In “ Un 
Divorce ” the eminent Academician accentuates his evolution towards a Conserva¬ 
tive Catholicism of the moet unoompromising kind, and presents a study of divorce 
conceived in a thoroughly orthodox spirit, whilst at the same time he does full 
justice to the representatives of modern ideas._ 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Translated by 

Andrew Lang. 16mo. Printed on hand-made paper. Title- 
page in red and black. In full morocco, gilt top, marker, 
3». 6 d. [ Ready October 10. 

A reprint In elegsnt end attractive form of Mr. Lang's exquisite rendering 
o f the masterpleoe of medlaval story-telling. _ 

THE SHADE OF THE BALKANS. Bulgarian 

Folk-Songs and Folk-Proverbs, chiefly from the Collections of 
P. Slavbikoff, Translated into English Verse by H. Bernard. 
With Critical and Historical Introductions by P. Slavbikoff, 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, and the Translator. Square demy 8vo, up¬ 
wards of 250 pages, cloth. Net 7*. 6d. [Ready November. 

IN THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK¬ 
LORE SOCIETY. Vol. 51. Folk-Lore of the Musquakie 
Indians of North America and Catalogue of Musquakie Bead- 
work, and other Objects in the Collection of the Folk-Lore 
Society. By Mary Alicia Owen. With 8 Plates and Figures 
in the Text. Demy 8vo. [Ready October. 

Contexts.— Mythical Origins - Legend and History — Government — Beliefs— 
Dances—Birth and Infancy—Puberty- Courtship and Marriage—Death, Burial and 
Ghost Carving—Folk-Tales—Catalogue o! Objects. 

•«• The above is the extra volume of the Society for the year 1902. 

The extra Volume for 1903 County Folk-Lore, Vol. IV. : Example# of printed 
Folk-Loro oonoomlng Northumberland, ooilooted by M. 0. Balfour, and edited 
by N. W. Thomas, is likewise in the press, and will, it is hoped, be ready early lu 1905. 
».» A full flat of the Folk-Lore Society's publications will be sent on application. 

Ube tEu&or ^Translations 

The late Mr. W. B. HENLEY, before his death, had designed to add severa 
volumes to his Series of Tudor Translations. In accordance with his wishes, there 
fore, the following is in preparation, and will be published shortly. 

Vols. XXXIX.-XL. — THE ARTE OF WARRE. 
Written first in Italian by Nicholas Machiavell, and set 
forthe in Englishe by Peter Whitehorne, Stud ient in Graies 
Inne. 1560. THE FLORENTINE HI8TORIE. 
Written in Italian by Nicholo Macchiavelli, Citizen and 
Secretare of Florence, and Translated into English by T. B., 
Esqnire. 1595. And THE PBINGB. Translated by 
Edward Dacres. 1661. With an Introduction by Henry 
Cust, M.P. 

Prospectus and Order Form sent on application.—Two further numbers, 
Vols. XLI.-ZL1IL, completing the Series, are in preparation for issue In 1906. A 
Prospectus oonoernlng these numbers will be issued later. 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE, Anno 1611, was com¬ 
pleted this year by the issue of Vols. V.-VI. (Vols. XXXVII.- 
XXXVIII. of the Tudor Translations), and may now be had in 
six volumes, price a84 10s. net. 


DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre. 
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Autumn. Announcements Supplement i October 1904 


Hypnerotomachia Poliphili ubi humana omnia non nisi 
somhium esso 4 ocet' atque obiter plurima • scitu sane 

. quam digna commemorat.net 63/0 

The Microcosm of London, or London in Miniature. With 104 
Illustrations in Colour by Pugin and Rowlandson. In 

3 Vols.:. net 63/0 

Smith (Adam), The Wealth of Nations. 2 Vols.net 21/0 

The Pbems of John Keats. With an Introduction and Notes 

by E. de Selincourt, M.A.net 7/6 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E V. 

Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 Vols. Vols. 

VI. and VII., The Letters .each 7/6 

Methuen's Universal Library. Edited by Sidney Lee. In 
6 d. Vols. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 10 Vols.each net 6 d. 

Vol. I.—The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen of Verona; 

The Comedy of Erros. Vol. II.—Much Ado About 
Nothing; Love’s Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; The Merchant of Venico; As You 
Like It. 

Mr. John Murray 

Lyall (The Right Hon. Sir Alfred), The Life of the Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava. With Portraits, &c. 2 Vols. 

Hodgson (the late J. E.) and Eaton (F. A.), The Royal 
Academy and its Members. A History from 1768-1820. 

With Portraits. 

Sandars (Miss Mary F.), Honore de Balzac. His Life and 

Writings. With Portraits .net 12/0 

Stanley’s Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 

With Photogravure Portrait and 16 Illustrations.net 2/6 

MacDonagh (Michael), The Viceroy’s Post Bag .net 12/0 

Ashley (Percy, M.A.), Modern Tariff History .net 10/6 

On the Old Road Through Franee to Florence. Reproductions 
in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches, by A. H. Hallam 
Murray, accompanied by H. W. Nevinson and Montgomery 

Carmichael .1.net 21/0 

Villari (Luigi—edited by). The Macedonian Question.net 10/6 

Essays contributed by the late Lord Salisbury to the “ Quar¬ 
terly Review.” Edited by his Son, Lord Robert Cecil. 

2 Vols. 

Roes (Alfred W.), Ianto the Fisherman, and other Sketches of 

Country Life..net 10/6 

Bradley (the late Very Rev. G. G.), Innocents Day Addresses 

net 6/0 

Gomperz (Theodor), The Greek Thinkers. Vols. II. and III., 
Socrates, the Socratics and Plato. Translated by G. G. 

Berry, M.A.each Vol. 21/0 

The Progressive Science Series : 

Dutton (Clarence Edward), Earthquakes. Illustrated. 6/0 

Brace (Josh), The Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots. With 

Illustrations .net 5/0 

Fox (B’raneis), River, Road, arid Rail. Some Engineering 
Reminiscences of Undertakings in Various Parts of the 
World, including the Simplon Tunnel and the Zambesi 


Falls Bridge. With Illustrations. 

Imperial Guide to India, Kashmir, Burma, and Ceylon.net 6/0 

Alington (Charles E. A.), Partridge Driving .net 5/0 

Gonne (Captain C. N., R.A.), Hints on Horses.net 2/6 

Harris (Rev. Charles), Student’s Manual of Apologetics. 

Murray’s Small Classical Atlas for Schools. Edited by G. B. 

Grundy, M.A., Litt.D. Folio (14Jx9j inches) . 6/0 

Watt (Sir George), Catalogue of Art Exhibition at Delhi...net 12/0 
Clarke (Rev. J. Langton), The Eternal Saviour-Judge. 

Cropper (Eleanor), In the Straits of Hope. A Novel . 6/0 

Housman (Laurence), The Blue Moon, and other Fairy Tales. 

With Illustrations by the Author . 6/0 


New Editions. 

A New Library Edition of the Historical Works of John 
Lothrop Motley. 1 With Photogravure Illustrations. In 9 

Vols.each net 10/6 

History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 Vols. 

History of the United Netherlands. 4 Vols. 

John of Barneveld. 2 Vols. 

A Cheap Edition of Charles Darwin’s Works. 

The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

With Illustrations. 2 Vols..net 5/0 

A Dictionary of Hvmnology. With Additions by John Julian, 

D.D.net 16/0 


Younghusband (Colonel Francis Edtvard, C.I.E.), The Heart 
of a Continent. A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 
Across the Gobi Desert, through the Himalayas, the 

Pamirs, and Hunza, 1884-1894. With Illustrations.net 6/0 

Robinson (W.), The Vegetable Garden .. . . 15/0 

Lux Mundi. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incar¬ 
nation. Edited by the Right Rev. Charles Gore, D.D. net 2/6 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson fi f Sons 

Hassell (John), The Twins. With 24 large Coloured Pictures 6/0 

Everett-Green (E.), Ringed by Fire . 5/0 

Pollard (Eliza F.), The Knights of Liberty . 5/0 

Finnemore (John), In the Trenches; or the Adventures of a 

Rifleman .. 

Park (Carton Moore), La Fontaine’s Fables. Handsomely 

Illustrated ... 

Clarke (Mrs. Henry), A Trusty Rebel; or a Follower 

of Warbeck . 3/6 

Avery (Harold), Highway Pirates. 3/6 

Everett-Green (E.), The Children’s Crusade . 3/6 

Clarke (Mrs. Bruce), The Little Heiress . 3/6 

Arthur (Mrs. F. M. B.), Mother Maud . 3/6 

Cobb (Ruth), Sea and Land. Illustrated . 3/6 

Russell (Fox), The Phantom Spy . 2/6 

Wilson (Miss T. Wilson), Father M.P. 2/6 

Alexander (A.), The Pirate’s Hoard; or Hidden Treasure. 2/6 

Morris (Alfred), The Romance and Realm of Commerce...net 2/0 

Jacberns (Raymond), The Girls of Cromer Hall . 2/0 

Haverfield (E. L.), The Twins and Sally. 2/0 

Long (Julia), The Waterfinders . l/° 

The Children’s Treasury for 1905. l/° 

Glasgow (Mrs.), The Seymour Girls.;■■■■ 9d. 

Also many other New and Cheaper Story Books, Linen 
Toy Books, &c. 


Nelson’s “Royal” Libraries of Gift and Reward Books: 


cannot be given. 

Evelyn (Constance), Alison Walsh. 2/0 

Haverfield (E. L.), Blind Loyalty. A Story for Girls. 2/0 

Callwell (J. M.), Dorothy Arden . 2/0 

Everett-Green (E.), The Heiress of Wylmington. k/0 

Everett-Green (E.), “ Sister.” A charming Story, suitable 

for Older Girls . 2/0 

Everett-Green (E.), The Sign of the Red Cross . 2/0 

Legh (M. H. Cornwall), “ Darling.” A touching Story of 

Child Life in a London Orphanage . 1/6 

Boyesen (H. H.), Norseland Tules . 1/6 

Gethen (H. F ), Partners. A School Story . 1/6 

Wyatt (G. E.), Lionel Harcourt, the Etonian . 1/6 

Ever Heavenward, and A Goodly Heritage .each 1/6 

Pauli (M. A.), Rhoda’s Reform . 1/0 

Shenac. The Story of a Highland Family in Canada. 1/0 

Archie Digby, Hudson Bay, Martin Rattler, and The 


World of Ice .each 1/0 


New Editions. 

New Century Library : 

The Complete Works of the Bronte Sisters. In 5 Vols. 

each 2/0, 2/6, and 3/0 


Dickens (Charles), Great Expectations.2/0, 2/6, and 3/0 

Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Poems (The Lady of 

the Lake, &c.) .2/6 and 3/6 


The Works of Sir Walter Scott. Double-Volume Edition. 

Illustrated. In 13 Vols.The Set, 40/0, 45/0, and 52/6 

The Works of Jane Austen. Her Six Novels in 2 Vols. 

With Coloured Frontispiece. 

Messrs. George Newnes, Ltd. 


Drawings by Great Masters: 

Wood (T. Martin), Burne Jones .net 7/6 

Baldry (A. Lys), Holbein ..net 7/6 

Singer (Dr. Hans), Albrecht Diirer.net 7/6 

Newnes’ Art Library. Each net 3/6. 


Van Dyck, by Hugh Stokes. G. F. Watts, by Dr. R. Pan- 
tini. Paolo Veronese, by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Tinto¬ 
retto, by Mrs. Arthur Bell. Burne-Jones, by Malcolm 
Bell. Titian, by Malcolm Bell. 

Knowles (W. Pitcairn), Dutch Pottery and Porcelain.net 7/6 


Fenn (Frederick), Old English Furniture.net 7/6 

The Survey Gazetteer of the British Isles.net 21/0 and net 17/6 

Handy Atlas of the British Empire.net 1/0 and net 2/0 
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Compton (Herbert), Indian Life .net 3/6 

Burnley (James), Story of British Trade and Industry. I/O 

Fiction. 

Jacobs (W. W.), Dialstone Lane . 6/0 

Nesbit (E.), The Phoenix and the Carpet . 6/0 

Philpotts (Eden), The Farm of the Dagger . 3/6 

Bell (R. S. Warren), Jim Mortimer, Surgeon . 3/6 


New Editions. 

Newkes’ Thin Paper Classics. Each net 3/0 and net 3/6. 

Captain Cook's Voyages; Marco Polo’s Travels; Rossetti’s 
Early Italian Poets; Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini; The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge; 
Homer’s Iliads; Homer’s Odysseys and Shorter Poems; 
Swift’s Journal to Stella. 

Newnes’ Pocket Classics : 

Songs from the Dramatists of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 

Centuries .net 2/0 and net 2/6 

Poems of Michael Drayton .net 2/0 and net 2/6 

Newnes’ Sixpenny Copyrioht Novels. Illustrated. 

The Wyvern Mystery, by J. Sheridan Le Fanu. Phantom 
Fortune, by Miss Braddon. One Life, One Love, by 
Miss Braddon. A Fallen Idol, by F. Anstey. 

Messrs. J. Nisbet S’ Co 

Paston (George), Passages from the Life of Benjamin Haydon. 
Lugard (Lady), A Tropical Dependency. Being Borne account 


of Nigeria, its Progress, and its People.net 12/6 

Moule (Dr.), A Volume of Sermons. 3/6 

Murray (Rev. Andrew), The Cross of Christ. 

The Church Directory and Almanack for 1905.net 2/0 and net 3/0 

The Church Pulpit Year-Book . 6/0 

Torrev (R. A.), The Gist of the Lessons for 1905...net 9d. and net 1/0 

Coote (Lady), What She Could, and other Verses.net 1/6 

Meade (L. T.), Castle Poverty. A Novel . 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Boas (Mrs. F. S.), With Milton and the Cavaliers. 6/0 

Caine (O. V.), Sons of Victory. 5/0 

Berrey (R. Power), On the Right o’ the Line . 3/6 

Coloured Books fob Little Children : 

Pat and the Spider. By the author of Little Black Mingo 1/6 

Bachelor (Anne), Little Golden-Hair. 1/6 

Templar (Miss) Jane. How Vain Jane became Plain Jane 1/6 

New Editions. 

Hobson (J. A.), John Ruskin, Social Reformer.net 2/6 

Hobson (J. A.), The Social Problem .net 2/6 

Hobson (J. A.), Imperialism .net 2/6 

Macduff (Rev. J. R.), Family Prayers . 2/6 


Mr. David Nutt 

The Tudor Translations : 

Vols. XXXIX—XL.—The Art of Warre. Written first in 
Italian by Nicholas Machiavell, and set forthe in 
Englishe by Peter Whitehorne, Studient in Graies 
Inne 1560. 

The Florentine Historie. Written in Italian by Nicholas 
Macchiavelli, Citizen, and Secretare of Florence, and 
translated into English by T. B. Esquire, 1595. 

The Prince. Translated by Edward Dacres, 1661. With 
an Introduction by Henry Cust, M.P. 

The Shade of the Balkans. Bulgarian Folk-Songs and Folk- 


Proverbs, chiefly from the Collections of P. Slaveikoff, 

translated into English Verse by H. Bernard .net 7/6 

Jenner (Henry), A Handbook of the Cornish Language, 

chiefly in its later forms .net 4/0 

Publications of the Folk-lore Society : 


Owen (Mary Alicia). Vol. LI. Folk-Lore of the Mus- 
quakie Indians of North America and Catalogue of 
Musquakie Beadwork, &c. 

The Phcenix Library : 

Vol. II. The House on the Hill. Being a Translation of 
“ L’Enfant a la Balustrade ” by Rene Boylesve. Trans¬ 
lated by Jane Hutchison. 

Vol. III. Divorce. Being a Translation of “ Un Divorce ” 
by Paul Bourgct. 

Lang (Androw—translated by), Aucassin and Nicolete. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 

FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


"HEROES OF THE NATION SERIES." 

Illustrated, er. 8 vo. cloth extra, 5$. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. By W. F. Reddaway, M.A. 
WELLINGTON. By W. O’Connor Mobbis. 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By J. B. Fibth. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Prof. J. A. Harrison. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Prof. A. Oohn, LL.B, If.A., and by 0. H. Paoa, Fh.D 8 vo, el. ex. lbs 
following six volumes are In preparation: Rabelais. I vol.; Montaigne, 
1 voL; Kolitre, 2 vols.; Beaumarchais, I voL; George Sand, 1 vol. 

JIU-JITSU COMBAT TRICKS. By H. Irving Hancock. 

With 32 illos. Or. 8 vo, cL, 5*. net. 

THOMAS CRANMER. By A. F. Pollard, lllus. 

Or. 8 to, d., 6 *. " Heroes of Reformatio*” Series. 

PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. By Gboveb Cleveland, 

8 vo, cL ex., 7*. 6 d. net. 

HINTS ON REVOLVER SHOOTING. By Walter 

Winaxb. Or. 8 * 0 . cL 

ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. By E. W. 

Ohampxby. Illas. 8ro., oL ex, 15*. net. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By E. L. Cary. Illus. 

8 vo, cl. ex , 15i. net. 

THE UNITED STATES, 1607-1904. A History. By 

W. E. Chancellor aad F. W. Hiewks. Ilia*. In 10 vols, 8 vo, cL, 15*. net per 
volume. 

LITERARY LANDMARKS OF THE SCOTTISH Uni¬ 

versities. By Laumnce Hutton. Cr. 8 vo, cl. 

NOTES FROM A LIBRARY. By Laurence Hutton. 

Or. 8 vo, ol. 

LITERARY LIFE. By Laurence Hutton. Cr. 8vo, cl. 

PORTRAITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By 0. A. Saint-Bkuvk. Translated by Katharine P. Wonneley. Ulus. 2 vols. 
8 vo, cl. 

THE BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS. By Myrtle Reed. 

Illua. by Pxxaa Newell. Or. 8 vo, cl. ex., Si. 

THE UNITED STATES. By Prof. E. E. Sparks. 2 vols. 

Cr. 8 vo, cl., 6 *. each. 

A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS. The True Story of 

Jacqueline. By Ruth Putsam. Illua. 8 vo, cl. ex., 9i. net. 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Albert Lavignac. Illus. 

Trane, by William Marchaxt. Or. 8vo, ol. ex.. It. Brf. net. 

THE RELIGION OF THE EARLY EGYPTIANS. By 

Geobc Stdndobff, Pb.D. Or. 8 vo, cl., 61 . 

THE TARIFF. A Review of the Tariff Legislation of the 

United States from 1812 to 1896. By William McKinley. 8 vo, cl., 7*. 6 d. 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF MORMONISM. By Prof. 

N. L. Nelson. 8vo, cl., 7*. 6cf. net. 

THE HEART OF THE ORIENT. By M. M. Shoemak er 

Illos. Demy 8 yo, cl. 

WALL STREET AND THE COUNTRY. By C. A. 

Conant. Cr. 8 vo, cL, 5*. not. 

FICTION. 

WHEN WILDERNESS WAS KING. By R. Parrish. 

Ulus. In colour. Or. 8 vo, cl. ex„ 6 *. 

THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. By Myrtle Reed. Cr. 8vo, 

ol., 6 i. 

MR. WIND AND MADAM RAIN. By Paul de Musset- 

Trans, by Emily Makepeace. Illus. Or. 8vo, cl. ex., 6*. 

A BOOKFUL OF GIRLS. By Anna Fuller. Illus. 

Cr. 8 vo, Cl. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL. By Eleanor 

Gates. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6*. 


NEW LIST NOW READY. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., Strand, London 
and No v York. 

Digitized by VjOOQ 1C 
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Autumn Announcements Supplement The ^ rature ’ 


Queiroz (E<;a de), The Sweet Miracle. Translated from the 


Portuguese by Edgar Prestage.net 1/0 

Wilmore (His Honour J. Selden), Handbook of Spoken 
Egyptian Arabic . . 2/0 

Messrs. Oliph&nt, Anderson & Ferrier 

Leask (W. Keith), Dr. Thomas M’Lauchlan.not 5/0 

Gilmour (Rev. Robert), Samuel Rutherford.net 2/6 


Carnegie (Andrew), James Watt (“ Famous Scots Series ”) 

net 1/6 and net 2/0 

Fleming (D. Hay), The Story of the Scottish Covenants. 

net 1/0 and net 2/6 

Mitchell (J. Murray), The Religions of India.net 5/0 

Jeffrey (James), The Way of Life Illustrations of the Book 

of Proverbs for the Young. .net 3/6 

Horton (Rev. R. F.), The Bible a Missionary Book.net 2/6 

Gray (James M.), Synthetic Bible Studies.net 6/0 

Robertson (Rev. P. W.), The Sacrament Sabbath in the Free 

Church of Scotland: Communion Addresses .net 3/6 

Horne (John), Starting Points. For Speakers, Preachers, 

Writers, and other Thinkers .net 2/6 

Morrison (Rev. George H.), Life’s Nobler Penalties.net 1/0 

Keeler (Lucy Elliot), If I were a Girl again . 3/6 

Young (Egerton), Children of the Forest . 3/6 

The Finest Baby in the World.net 1/0 

New Editions. 

Sangster (Margaret E.), Winsome Womanhood . 3/6 

Morrison (George H.), St. Columba, His Life and Times ...net 1/0 
M’Kinney (S. B. G.), The Origin and Nature of Man. To be 

issued in Six Parts .each net 6 d. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Wheeler (Olin D.), The Trail of Lewis and Clark. 2 Vols....net 25/0 
Chancellor (William Estabrook) and Hewes (Fletcher Willis), 

The United States, 1607—1904. 10 Vols.each Vol. net 15/0 

Dawson (Thomas G\), The South American Republics. 2 Vols. 

each 6/0 

Cary (Elizabeth Luther), Ralph Waldo Emerson—Poet and 

Thinker . net 15/0 

Pollard (A. F.), Thomas Cranmer (1489—1556). The English 

Reformer. (“Heroes of Reformation” Series) . 6/0 

Putnam (Ruth), A Mediaeval Princess . net 9/0 

Shoemaker (Michael Myers), The Heart of the Orient. 

Hamlin (Arthur S.—Compiled by). Copyright Cases and Deci¬ 
sions . net 8/6 

Hutton (Laurence), Literary Landmarks of the Scottish 
Universities. 

Hutton (Laurence), Notes from a Library. 

Hutton (Laurence), Literary Life. 

Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Portraits of the Seventeenth Century. 
Historic and Literary. 2 Vols. 

Curtis (Francis), The Republican Party. A History of its 

Fifty Years’ Existence. 1854—1904. 2 Vols.net 25/0 

Nelson (Prof. Nels L.), Scientific Aspects of Mormonism.net 7 /6 

“ Heroes of the Nations ” Series : 

Reddaway (W. F.), Frederick the Great and the Rise of 

Prussia . 5/0 an d 6 /0 

Morris (W. O'Connor), Wellington. 5/0 and 6/0 

Firth (J. B.), Constantine the Great . 5/0 and 6/0 

Harrison (Prof. James A.), George Washington.5/0 and 6/0 

Gore (James Howard), The Kingdom of Siam. 

Grey (Barton), The Heart’s Quest. 

Yeats (W. B.), Representative Irish Stories. 2 Vols.net 5/0 

Bacon (Edwin Monroe), The Connecticut River. 

Abbott (Katharine M.), Old Paths and Legends of New Eng- 

land ’ Y°'; M- ..net 15/0 

Lhampney (Elizabeth W.), Romance of the French Abbeys...net 15/0 

“ Badsworth ” on Bridge . . 3/5 

Gates (Eleanor), The Biography of a Prairie Girl. 6/0 

Peple (Edward H.), The Prince Chap. 6/0 

Hancock (H. Irving), Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks .....net 5/0 

Cleveland (Grover), Presidential Problems .net 7/6 

Parrish (Randall), When Wilderness Was King. A Tale of 

the Illinois Country . 6/0 

Gleaves (Albert), Captain James Lawrence, U.S.N., Com¬ 
mander of the “Chesapeake” . 6/0 

Clarence King—Memoirs, together with The Helmet of 

Mambrino . not 10/6 

Ulmsted (Frederick Law), A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States. 2 Vols. 


Tapp (Sidney C.), The Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions; or. 

The Development of Constitutional Government.net 6/0 

French Classics for English Readers. Edited by Prof. 
Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., M.A., and by Curtis Hidden Page, 
Ph.D. 

Rabelais (1 Vol.). Montaigne (1 Vol.). Moliere (2 Vols.). 
Beaumarchais (1 Vol.). George Sand (1 Vol.). 

Sparks (Prof. Edwin Erie), The United States. 2 Vols....each 6/0 
Reid (W. Max), The Mohawk Valley. Its Legends and Its 

History . net 10/6 

Teall (F. Horace), The Compounding of English Words. 
Dellenbaugh (Frederick S.), Breaking the Wilderness. 

Steindorff (Georg), The Religion of the Early Egyptians......... 6/0 

Bacon (Edgar Mayhew), Narragansett Bay. 

Hulbert (Archer B.), The Ohio River. 

Browne (George Waldo), The St. Lawrence River. 

Bacon (Edwin Monroe), The Connecticut River. 

Ariel Booklets. Each net 1/6. 

Rip Van Winkle, by Washington Irving. Rasselas, by 
Samuel Johnson. Father Tom and the Pope, by 
Samuel Ferguson. Love and Skates, by Theodore 
Winthrop. 


Messrs. Routledge 8f Sons, Ltd. 

Niemann (August), The Coming Conquest of England. 6/0 

Anglo-African Who’s Who. Edited by W. H. Wills and R. J. 

Barrett .6/0 and net 7/6 

Loring (Andrew—compiled and edited by), The Rhymer's 

Lexicon . 7/6 

Confessions of an English Doctor . 6/0 

Owen (J. A.), Birds in their Seasons.net 2/6 

Caversham’s Hints on Bridge. 

Scharlieb (Mrs.), A Woman’s Words to Women . 1/0 

The Book of the West Indies .6/0 and 21/0 

Petits Chevaux, and How to Play It. By Aitch .net 1/0 

Anthony (Edwyn), An Inquiry into and an Explanation of 
Decimal Coinage and the Metric System of Weights and 

Measures .net 2/6 

True to the Flag. Sailors’ Poems. Selected and Edited by 

Miss E. C. Ommanney.net 1/0, net 1/6, and net 2/0 

Miniature Reference Library : 

My Market Tables. Dictionary of Abbreviations. 5,000 
Words Frequently Misspelt. Who Wrote That? 

Who Did That? Who Said That? &c.each net 1/0 

Juvenile. 

Furniss (Dorothy), Sky High . 5/0 

Spielmann (Mrs. M. H.), Littledom Castle. 2nd Edition. 5/0 

Kelly (W. P.), Schoolboys Three. A Story of School Life. 3/6 

-- The Cuban Treasure Island . 3/6 

Farrow (G.), The Wallypug Birthday Book . 2/6 

AL..._I TVii’ 


5/0 


Absurd Ditties 

The Knatchbull-Hucessen (Lord Bbabourne) Series. Illus¬ 
trated by Ernest GriBet and others. Each 2/6. 

Crackers for Christmas, by A. T. Elwes. Ferdinand’s 
Adventure, by Ernest Griset. Moonshine, Fairy 
Stories, by William Brunton. Other Stories, by 
Griset. Queer Folk, by S. E. Waller. Stories for 
My Children, by Elwes. Tales at Tea-Time, by 
Brunton. The Mountain Sprite’s Kingdom, by Griset. 
Uncle Joe's Stories, by Griset. 

New Editions. 

Literary Year-Book, 1905 . 

The Muses’ Library. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 

Browne’s Poetical Works (2 Vols.); Crashaw’s Poetical 
Works; and Blake’s Poetical Works...net 1/0 and net 
The Library of Early Novelists : 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, The Heptameron, Oroonoko, and 
other Ndvels by Mrs. Aphra Behn, and Don Guzman 

d’Alfarache . not w(w 

Ranke s Reformation . '5/0 

Bacon’s Complete Philosophical Works . 5/0 

Pepys’ Diary .""""" 5 /q 

Libraby of Historical LitebatcrE : 

Carlyle's History of the French Revolution . 5/0 

Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics . 5/0 

Maimonides (Moses), Guide for the Perplexed .net 7/6 

Mll “ PoeU and 1>ootry of the Nineteenth Century. 

lrniiTi ... each not 1 / 6 and not 2/6 

Mill (John Stuart), Representative Government .net 1/0 

Thoreau, Walden .^ 1/0 


.net 5/0 


2/0 


6/0 
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The Fitness Sebies : 

Practical Hints to Brain Workers; Instead of Stimulants; 


and Leisurely Eating .each 1/0 

Poems by Sir Lewis Morris .1/0 and net 2/0 


Autograph Classics. Each Volume net 5/0. 

Emerson’s Complete Works (4 Vols.); Bailey’s Festus; 
Dante's Divine Comedy; Chas. Mackay’s 1,001 Gems 
of Poetry; and Shakospeare’s Works (3 Vols.). 

Doyle (Richard), The Foreign Tour of Brown, Jones, and 


Robinson . 6/0 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 

Browne (G. Waldo), Japan, the Place and the People. With 

over 300 Coloured Plates and Halftones .net 16/0 

Hecht (Hans—edited by), Songs from David Herd’s Manu¬ 
scripts. 12/0.L.P. 16/0 

Thomas (Ralph), Swimming .net 10/6 

Wilmot (Hon. A.), The Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey, 

K.C.M.G.net 15/0 

Jane (F. F.), All the World’s Fighting Ships for 1904.net 15/0 

New Editions. 


A New Issue of Works by the late Sir H. M. Stanley : 

Through the Dark Continent, 12/6; In Darkest Africa, 
and How I Found Livingstone, each 6/0; My Kalulu, 
3/6; Coomassie, and Magdala, each 2/6. 

Bayliss (Sir Wyke), Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era. 


Cheaper Edition .net 5/0 

Black (William), With the Eyes of Youth. Cheaper Edition 2/6 

Regan (Hi), How and Where to Fish in Ireland. 3/6 

Taylor (R. L.), Analysis Tables for Chemical Students. 1/3 

Stockton (Frank), The Squirrel Inn . 2/6 

Russell (W. Clark), The Wreck of the Grosvenor. bd. 


Messrs. Seeley 8* Co. 

Hamerton (P. G.), The Etchings of Rembrandt. With 50 
Facsimile Reproductions in Photogravure. 

Armstrong (Sir Walter), The Peel Collection and the Dutch 
School of Painting. With 28 Photogravure and other 
Reproductions. 

Hartley (M. Gasquoine), Pictures in the Tate Gallery. With 
20 Reproductions. 

Legros (Alphonse), Six Etchings. 

Elson (Louis C.), Great Composers and their Work. 

Elson (Arthur), A Critical History of Opera. 

Juvenile. 

Church (Rev. A. J.), The Crusaders. With 8 Coloured Illus¬ 
trations. 

Marshall (Beatrice), The Queen’s Knight-Errant. A Story of 
the Days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Carter (Miss J. F. M.), Diana Polwarth, Royalist. 

Williams (Archibald), The Romance of Modern Exploration. 
Selous (Edmund), The Romance of the Animal World. 

Olive Library : 

Church (Rev. A. J.), A Young Macedonian. 

Heroes of Eastern Romance. 

Marshall (Mrs.), Violet Douglas. 

The Old Gateway. 

Dawson (Rev. E. C.), Lionhearted. The Story of Bishop 
Hannington’s Life. 

Charlesworth (Miss), Oliver of the Mill. 

Pink Library : * 

Marshall (Mrs.), Brothers and Sisters. 

Church (Rev. A. J.), A Greek Gulliver. 

Messrs. Skeffington S’ Sons 

Mortimer (Rev. A. G.), The Church’s Lessons for the Christian 


Year. 2 Vols.net 12/0 

Ridgeway (Rev. Prebendary C. J.), In Paradise . 2/6 

James (Rev. M. H.), God and His Witnesses . 2/6 

Duncan (Rev. Canon), The Psalm of Life . 1/6 

Cross (Rev. W. J.), The Master is Come. 2/6 

Troyte (Rev. R. Acland), The Church and Modern Society. 2/6 

Palmer (Rev. E. H.), The Eagle and the Cross.net 5/0 

Hitchcock (Rev. F. R. Montgomery), The Mystery of the Cross 3/6 
Johnson (Rev. J. B.), A Commentary on the Revelation of 

St. John .net 7/6 

Forde (Miss G. M.), The King of Love. 2/6 


Burton (Rev. Alfred), A Handbook on Clerical Elocution ...net 1/0 


MESSRS. ISBISTER’S 


AUTUMN LIST 


OP 

New 8 l Forthcoming Books 


16 /- 


2/6 

•/- 

7/e 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

net 

•/- 

6/- 


6 /- 

6/- 

6/- 


•/- 

•/- 

6 /- 

8/- 

•/- 

6/- 


MY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Princess 

Catherine Kadziwill. Demy 8vq. With Photogravure Por¬ 
trait. [Immediately. 

A book of personal reminlroenoes of the Courts of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, written from Intimate knowledge and containing vivid 
sidtlights on tbe Tzara Alexander 111. and Nicholas II., tbe Emperor 
William I., the Empress I 1 redetick, Prince Bismarck, Madame de 
Balzac, Count Ignatiev, and other celebrities of Europe. 1 he book 
thiows vivid sidelights cn politics and society In the closing decades 
of last century. 

MY KEY OF LIFE. By Helen Keller, 

B. A., Author of “ The 8tory of My Life.” With new Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. [Oct' her 4. 

This little book is certain to appeal to all who have read the mar¬ 
vellous blind girl’s autobiography —a story which has awakened the 
keenest interest not only in the United States and this country, but 
throughout Europe. 

THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By Arthur 

C. Benson, M.A., Author cf 44 Archbisoop Laud,” 44 The Professor, 

and other Poems,” bo. Crown 8vo. [October 10. 

A sheaf of short stories wiltten with distinction, and lull of the 
glamour of old romance. 

PEEPS AT NATURE’S WAYS. By 

J. J. Ward, Author of “Minute Marvels of Nature.” Fully 
illustrated. Square 8vo. 

A fascinating contribution to the popular ln‘erpreUt ? on of the 
science of Natural History. 

NOTES ON POPULAR RATIONALISM. 

By Cauon Hensley Henson of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 

Aid to Faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 

ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. Addresses 

to Young Men. By the Rev 0. Silvester Horne, M.A., of the 
Whitfield Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, London. Crown 8vo. 
A book which deals in a manly and practical fashion with tbe subtle 
and many-sided appeals of modern life. 

A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. 

A Collection of Ancient Kogllsh Devotions in Prose and Verse. 
Compiled and Edited by Robert Hugh Benson, M .A. Crown 8vo. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? By Robert 

Benson, Author of “ Tbe Light Invisible.” Crown 8vo. [ October. 
An historical Romance dealing with the conflict of religious ideals 
in England UDder the Tudors, which will not disappoint the wide 
circle of admirers cnated by ‘-Tbe Light Invisible,'’ which was one of 
the most successful books publbhed last year. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE SNOWS. By 

Jack London, Author cf “The Call of the Wild,” 44 Tbe God of 
His Fathers,” Ac. Second edition, crown 8vo. 

A remarkable novel, whloh has run in the course of a few weeks 
Into a great circulation. Jack London has been called by tome critics 
the successor of Bret Barte, and by others the Kipling of Atutrica. 

4 ‘Frona,the girl lionetr, whose grit often puts men to shame, has 
much of the freshnets of a Meredithian creation.”— Sketch. 

THE TALKING MASTER. An W 

sponfible Novel. By W. Teignmouth Shore, Editor of the 
Academy. Crown 8vo. [October 11. 

A SILENT SINGER. By Clara Morris, 

Author of 44 Life on the Stage.” Crown 8vo. [ October 4. 

FOR LOVE AND HONOUR : a Tale of 

the’45. By William Macliod Raink. Crown 8vo. [Off. 11. 

An historical romance dealingwith Holy rood, Culloden. and which 
brings vividly on the soene the Young Chevalier, Flora Macdonald, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Balmerino, George Selwyn, and other 
famous personages, and which also describes the last dramatic stand 
in Scotland for the cause of the Stuarts. 

HURRICANE ISLAND. By H. B. 

Marriott-Watpon, B.A., Author of 44 The Princess Zenia,” “ The 
Skirts of Happy Chance,” 44 Captain Future,” &c. Crow n 8vo. 

A romance of the sea alive with adventure. [Xoeember. 

MISS BRENT OF MEAD. By Christobel 

R. Coleridge, Author of “The Winds of Oathrigg,” bo. With 
Illustrations by Harold Plffard. Crown 8vo. 

PAMELA’S CHOICE. By Margaret 

Wibton. With Illustrations by Fbancis Ewan. Crown 8vo. 

A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE: a 

Romance of Modern Royalty. By Major Trevor. Crown 8vo. 

[October. 

HOPE LORING. By Lilian Bell. Illus¬ 
trated. Grown 8 ro. [October. 

JEHANNE: a Romance of Modern Normandy. 

By B. A. Gillic. Crown 8vo. 

TSBISTER Sc COMPANY, 

16 Sc 16 Tavistock Strret, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 
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Potter (Rev. Canon Haslqch) and Shcard (Bov. A. E. W.), 
Catechizings for the Church and Sunday Sehoo.s: -orte 

Pcntin (Rev.’Hubert), Devotional Addresses on the First Book ^ 

of tho Acts ...*.. ' ' f t/c, 

Courtland (Arthur C.). The Stray Notes of a W ayfarer . |/» 

Anonym., Geraldine s Letters ... 

Fiction. - 

Wynne (Florence), The King’s Coming ... 

Sandeman (Mina), An Unconventional Maid .. 

Phelps (Sydney), From Blue Sky to Grey .. ' 

1 Juvenile.' : 

Neilson (Harry B.) and Farrow (G. E.), Pixie Pickles 

Wright (Alan) and Stokes (Vernon), Comic Sport and Pastime 5/0 

Farmiloe (Mrs.), Mr. Biddle and tho Dragon ..net 4,0 

New Editions. 

Freeman (Flora Lucy), Religious and Social Work amongst 
Girls . 


2/0 


7/6 


Messrs. Smith, Elder Co. 

Wilson (General James Grant), Thackeray in the United 
States. 2 Vols.■•••-.—. T " ( ' 

Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family. With an Intro- 

duction by Miss Lucy W. Baxter .....—.no 

Alice, Countess of Strafford, Leaves from the Diary of Henry 

Hutchinson (Horace G.), Letters and Recollections of Sir 

Walter Scott .... .. Ket 10/6 

Garnett (Richard), A Memoir of V\ llliam Johnson i ox. 

West (Right Hon. Sir Algernon), Memoir of Sir Henry 
Koppel, G.C.B., Admiral of tho Fleet. 

Knight (William Angus), Retrospects. First Series .net 9/0 

Lang (Andrew), Historical Mysteries.. ne ” a/U 

Campbell (Lewis), Tragic Drama in /Eschylus, Sophocles and 

Shakespeare. An Essay... 

Penny (Rev. Frank), The Church in Madras. Being the History 
of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East 
India Company in the Presidency of Madras in the 17th 

and 18th Centuries . > Jin 

Broome (Lady). Colonial Memories . net ° “ 

Posting (Gabrielleh From the Land of Princes . 

Fitchett (W. H.), The Commander of tho “ Hirondelle . o/U 

Anstruther (Hon. Mrs.), A Lady in Waiting ^.•••• b/u 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Vol. VI.—Poems, sc. 

Fi:tion. 

Mason (A. E. W.), The Truants. 

Tvnan (Katharine). Julia . 

Peard (Frances Mary), Tho Ring from Jaipur. 

New Editions. 

Lubke (Dr. Wilhelm), Outlines of the History of Art. 2 Vols. 

net 36/0 

Svmonds (John Addington), Tho Sonnets of Michael Angelo 

Buonarroti . , (n 

Merriman (Henry Seton), The Last Hope . ' 

Tallentyre (S. G.), The Life of Voltaire . ‘l/ u 


6/0 

6/0 


6/0 

6/0 

6/0 


S.P.C.K. 

King Edward VII. and His Empire .’ 7 

Wilson (Ven. James M.), Notes for One Year's Sunday School 

Lesions. Series III. 

Prichard (C. H.), Is Christianity Miraculous? .. 

Fleming (J. A.), The Evidence of Things Not Seen. 6 d. and 

The Declaration of Clergy on Ritual. Conference of Clergy 
at Keble College, Oxford, January 12th and 15th, 1904. 
Almanacks for 1905: 

The Churchman's Pocket Book.1/0, 1/6, 2/0, 2/6, and 

Tho Prayer-Desk Almanack . 

Tho Churchman’s Remembrancer ar.d Clergyman’s Official 

Diary .I / 6 and 

Tho Parochial Offertory . 

The Parishioner's Sheet Almanack. 

The Red Letter Kalendar . 

Calendar of the Holy Child . 

Fenn (G. Manville), The Ocean's Cat's-Paw . 

Harrison (Frederick), England Expects . 

Merchant (Bessie), Yew Tree Farm . 

Forester (F. B.), Harter's Ranch . 


5/0 

1/0 

2/0 

1/0 


3/0 

6 d. 

2/6 

6 d. 

1/0 

6 d. 

5/0 

3/6 

3/6 

2,6 


Finnomoro (Emily Pearson), Mary Louisa Quayne; or, a ^ 

Belated Love Affair . 2,0 

Jacberns (Raymond), Home Letters . 2/0 

Challacombe (Jessie), Nell Garton .""' . o/0 

Cowper (Edith), Tho Witches of Vest over Combe . 2/0 

Green (E. M.), Little Petcrkin and His Brother. . 

Harrison (F. Bavford), Enderly Park . 

Elrington (H.), The Nursery Rebels^.........y——— 1;0 

Peirse (Blanche M.), Leaves from a Baby 3 Log-Book. 

New Editions. 

Pinches (Dr.), The Old Testament in the Light of tho Historical 

Records and Legends of Assyria and Babylonia ..•■■■ '/ 

Duchesno (Monsignore), Christian Worship. Its Origin an ^ 

Evolution .. 

Rhys (Prof.), Celtic Britain . 

Mr. E. Stanford ... . 

Aflalo (F. G.), The Sea Fishing Industry of England and W ales. 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. 

Keane (A. H.), Africa. Vol. II., South Africa. 2nd 

Knox d (Alexandcr), Glossary of Geographical and Tcpc- 
graphical Terms, &c. Supplementary Volume. 

Woodward (Horace), Stanford's Geological Atlas of Great 

Britain. _ __ 

Stanford's Local Government Series of London Mats : 

Tho Coroners’ Districts in tho County of London, 19U4. 
London Police Court Divisions, 1904. County of 
London, County Court Districts, 1904. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Vinogradoff (Professor P.), The English Manor. 

Harbottle (T. B.), A Dictionary of Battles. 

Morrison (Pearse), Random Recollections. 

Nicholson (J- S.), A History of the Corn Laws. 

Pratt (Lieut.-Col. Sisson C.), Saarbruck to Pans, 1870. A Strate¬ 
gical Sketch. (“ The Special Campaign Series. ) 

The Bijou Series : „ , . 

Gems from the Victoria Anthology. Collected and Ar¬ 
ranged by tho Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Elplnn- 
stono Grant Duff. 

Harrison (tho late Clifford), Hints to Reciters. 

Browning’s “ A Death in the Desert.”^ Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by tho Rev. C. U. Pope, M.A., D.D. 
Lewis (G. Pitt), The Shakespeare Story. A 11 Outline. 

Wur.lt (Prof. W.), Physiological Psychology. In 3 Vols. 

Vol. I. with 156 Illustrations. 

Balmforth (Ramsden), The Bible from the Standpoint of the 
Higher Criticism : The Now Testament. 

An Abridged Edition of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy. 

Translated and Edited by Williston S. Hough. 

Gibson (W. B. Boyce), A Philosophical Introduction to Ethic*. 

A Teacher’s Handbook of Moral Lessons. Arranged by A. J. 
Waldegrave. 

Baldwin (Professor Mark), Thoughts and Things. A Goretio 
Study of Logical Process. 

Sedgwick (Adam), Student’s Text Book of Zoology. Vol. II. 
completing the work. 

Konney-Herbert (Col. A. B.) (Wyvern), Vegetarian ar.d Simple 
Diet. 

Fl TICK. 

Plant (C. P-), John Rigdon, or tho Irony of Fate. 

Fordyce (Ella), Spindrift of the Salt Sea Waves. Illustrated 
by the Hon. >Iargaret Mitford Amherst. 

Roper (Edward), Fred Seagood: His Travels ar.d His 
Triumphs. 

Juvenile. 

The Oocley-oo Series: 

Eliza Grump. Words by S. C. Woodhouse and Illustra¬ 
tions by Walter Sichel. 

Billy Ruddylox. Words and Illustrations by Lily Schofield. 
Snap Shots for Little People. Words by Winifred R. 
Carey, Illustrations by Margery H. Carey. 

Manfred (Ernest), Tho Wight that Wailed and other Indian 
Talos. 

New Editions. 

Lifo of Frances Power Cobbe, as Told by Herself. With the 
original Illustrations. (Two Volumes in one.) 

Warming (Dr. E.), Handbook of Systematic Botany. 

Wade (John), Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
Walters (F. R.), Sanatoria for Consumptives in Various Part* 
of tho World. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

NEW VOLUMES Zl AUTUMN SEASON, 1904 


Now Ready. Complete in 6 Yols. 14s. net each. 

THE Eiimo 8 N TR o A F ED SOCIAL ENGLAND 

BY EMINENT WRITERS. 

Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 

Containing 53 Coloured Plates and about 2,500 Illustrations. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, memories and experiences of moncure conway 

2 Volumes, with Portraits. 308« net the Set. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 

By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. With Portrait Frontispiece. IBS. net 


THE WORK OF GEORGE W. JOY. 

With an AntohlograDhlcal 8 ketch, a Technical Note, and 8 ome Remarks on the Painting of the Node. 
Prnfasely Illustrated with 30 Rembr ndt Phot/*gravures, 20 Reproductions In Colour of Pictures and Drawings, 
and 9 Illustrations of Studies in Ohals, Sic. Extra crown 4to, £2 as. net. 

THE ADVENTURES OF COCK ROBIN AND HIS MATE. 

Bv R. Kk auto P.Z.S., Author of “ Wild Nature’s Ways,” “Strange Adventure* iu Dicky-bird Land," &c. 
With 120 Illustrations taken direct from Nature by Mesirs. C. and R. Kkarton. 6s. 

THE BRITISH ISLES. Depicted by Pen and Camera. 

With a Senes of Coloured Plates reproduced fi om pictures by Celebrated Artists, together with a profusion 
of liberations from Phot igrapbs expressly taken for the Work. VoL L, containing about 400 Illustrations 
and 12 Coloured Plates, a is. net. 

THE DORE DANTE. Comprising' the Inferno, Pur¬ 
gatory, and Paradise. 

With 133 Superb Fall-page Illustrations by Gustave DorS. Popular Edition. Two Vols., i6s. net each. 
VoL L contains the Inferno, Vol. II. Purgatory and Paradise. 

THE ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 

An original Work of Reference to the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin 
Meaning. Pronunciation, and Use. Wien upwards of 3,000 Illustrations. New and Enlarged Edition* 
Eight Vols., handsomely bound In cloth. 10 s. 6d. each. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOLD I8LAND. 

By NICHOtiSOW WHIST. Author of “ The 
Purple Go is of Yucatan," Sic. 6s. 

A LIEUTENANT OF THE 
KING. 

By MOBICS GERARD, Aothor of “The 
Tenant of the Grange," Ac. 6s. 

IN THE STRAITS OF TIME. 

By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 6*. 

THE LOVER8 OF LOR¬ 
RAINE. 

By 8. WA/LICKY, Author ol “For the Sake 
of the Duchesae," dec. 6s. 

ALIENS OF THE WEST. 

By the Author of “The Rejavenation of Mias 
Semaphore.* 6s. 

VANESSA: 

A Romtnot of *h« Now Oonturjr 
and tno Now World. 

By CONSTANTINE! RALLI. 6«. 


CASSELL’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. Concise and 
Comprehensive. 

Illustrated with Several Hundred Illustrations and Diagrams specially prepared for the work. 12 s. 6d. net. 

CASSELL’S PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. 

Elite! by Eustace Milk, M.A. With upwards of 1,00! Illustration, and Diagram,. 9 s. 

CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 

With a Series of Beautiful Coloured Plates, Several Hundred Illustrations and about 10,000 Recipes, 
las. 6d. net. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 

A Popular and Practical Treat!#; on the Applications of Electricity la Moiem Life. Revised and Prac¬ 
tically Re-written by R. Mullinkux Walvlslky, D.Sc. With upwards of 1,200 Illustrations, ios. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

A FLAME OF FIRE. 

By JOSEPH HOOKING. Author of “ Lest 
We Ferret,'' * 0 . With 2 Coloured and 8 Plait. 
Plates. 3 *. 6d. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 

Tr assure Island. The Wrecker. 
Island Nights’ Entertainments. 

Fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 2 s. net; or leather, 38 . net each. 
Already Published in this Series. 

Kidnapped. The Black Arrow. 
Catriona. The Master of Ballantrae 


RIDER HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL . 

NOW READY. Price 6s. 



A Romance of tlx© Crusades, 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” Ac., &c. 

%* A Catalogue of New Bootes for the autumn season will be sent post free on application. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, and call Booksellers. 
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Messrs. W. Thacker S’ Co. 

Jane (Fred T.). The Imperial Japanese NaVy—companion 
... volume to his “ Imperial Russian Navy.” 

Sandberg (Graham), The Exploration of Tibet. 

Phil May’s Winter Annual, 1904-S. 

Shadweli (Major L. J.), Notes, Questions and Answers on 
Military Law. 

Maunder (E. W.), “ Astronomy without a Telescope (formerly 
published by “Knowledge”). 

Meares (J. W.), The Indian Electricity Act, 1903. 

Finn (Frank), The Birds of Calcutta. ' 

New Editions. , 

O'Donoghue (Mrs.), Riding for Ladies. 

Lemessurier (Col.), Game, Shore and Water Birds of India. 
Burke (W. S.—edited by). The Indian Field Shikar Book. 

The De La More Press 

The Kino’s Libeabt : 

The first volume of the Percy Folio of Old English Ballads 
and Romances. Folio. 

Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. Quarto. 

The King’s Classics : 

Evelyn (John), The Life of Margaret Godolphin. 

Professor Skeat’s Modernised Chaucer—The Prioress’s 
Tale and four other tales. 

Early Lives of Dante. Translated and edited by the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed. 

Dante’s Vita Nuova. Translated by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and newly edited by H. Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Eginhard's Life of Charlemagne. 

Memoirs of Robert Carey, Earl of Monmouth. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. 

White (James), The Falstaff Letters. 

Fitzgerald (Edward), Polonius, or Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances. Notes by S. S. Allen. 

Medieval Lore, from Bartholomew Angiicanus. Selected 
by Robert Steele, with a Preface by the late William 
Morris. 

The King’s Poets: Edited by W.- Basil Worsfold, M.A. 

Browning's Men and Women. 2 Vols. 

The King’s Novels: Miss Manning's Household of Sir Thomas 
More. Gaskell (Mrs.), Cranford. Eliot (George), Silas 
Marner. Goldsmith (Oliver), The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Reade (Charles), Peg Woffington. Edited with Introduc¬ 
tion by Daniel O’Connor, and a Frontispiece. 

The De la Moke Booklets : 

Three on Shakespeare, viz.: 

Carlyle on Shakespeare, from Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
Goethe on Shakespeare, from “ Wilhelm Meister.” 

Emerson on Shakespeare, from “ Representative Mon.” 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

The Facsimile reproduction of the First Folio Chaucer 
1532. Edited with introduction by the Rev. Professor 
Skeat, Litt.D., 4c. Reproduced in the Photographic 
Department of the Oxford University Press, 
de Bock (Thomas), Jacob Maris. With 90 Plates. 

The Library of Litbbcioloqy and Ecclesiology : 

Hierurgia Anglicana. Part III. Documents and Extracts 
illustrative of the Ceremonial of the Anglican Church 
since the Reformation. Revised, enlarged, and classi¬ 
fied by the Very Rev. Vernon Staley. 

Ordo Romanus Primus. Translated and edited with Notes 
and introduction by E. G. Cuthbert Atchlev. 

Edited by Francis Burgess. Altar Music. 

The Eiogbaphical Eeition of Lobd Beaconsfield’s Eablieb 
Novels. First Volumes. 

Vivian Grey. In 2 Vols. 

Fison (Lorimer), Tales of Old Fiji. Illustrated. 

The Old Spelling Shakespeare. Edited by Dr. Furnivall. 

Comedy of Errors; Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Campbell (Frances), Two Queenslanders and their Friends. 

(Reprinted from the “ Westminster Gazette.”) 

Radford (Dolly), Sea-Thrift. With illustration and frontis¬ 
piece by Gertrude M. Bradley. 

“ Hob,” Starlight Stories. With illustrations by Dorothy 
Hilton. 

The Dante Calendar. With Illustrations. By Blanche McManus. 
Radford (Dolly), The Young Gardener’s Calendar. Pictured 
by Lilian E. Wright. 

The Robert Browning Calendar and Birthday Book. Selected 
by M. E. Gibbings. 


Moorat (Joseph), Humpty Dumpty and Other Songs. With 
, illustrations and a coloured cover design by Paul 
Woodroffe. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. 

Speer (Robert E.), Missions and Modern History. 2 Vol3....net 15/0 
Beecher (Henry Ward), A Treasury of Illustration. Edited 

by John R. Howard and Truman J. Eliiriwood.net 12/0 

Coe (George Albert), Education in Religion and Morals.net 5/0 

Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks on Prayer.net 2/6 

Lorimer (George C.), The Modern Crisis in Religion.net 3/6 

Jordan (W. G.), The Philippian Gospel. net 3/6 

Cressey (Frank Graves), The Church and Young Men.net 3/6 

Cochrane (H. P.), Among the Burmans .1.net 4/0 

Brown (Arthur J.), New Forces in Old China.net 4/0 

Banks (Louis Albert), Thirty-one Revival Sermons on Themes 

drawn from the Lives of Elijah and Elisha.not 3/6 

M’Kenzie (Robert), The Loom of Providence. (“ International 

Pulpit Series”) .net 3/6 

Morgan (G. Campbell), Evangelism .not 1/6 

Sell (Henry T.), Bible Studies in the Life of Paul.net 1/6 

Not in the Curriculum: A Book of Friendly Counsel to 

Students. By Two Recent College Graduates .net 1/6 

Opportunities and Work of the Ministry. A Series of Papers 
given at Union Theological Seminary. By Josiah Strong, 
George A. Coe, Robert E. Speer, William R. Richards, 

Cuthbert Hall, and A. J. Lyman .net 3/6 

Pope (Rev. H. W.), What Every Christian Needs to Know ...net 2/6 

Johnson (Franklin), Tho Christian’s Relation to Evolution...net 3/0 

Practical and Comprehensive Commentary on the Inter¬ 
national S.S. Lessons, 1905 .net 2/6 

Gale (James S.), The Vanguard. A Tale of Korea.net 4/6 

Allen (Robert), Letters of an Old Methodist to his Son in the 

Ministry .net 3/6 

Vance (James I.), A Young Man’s Make-up.net 2/6 

Laughlin (Clara E.), Divided. The Story of Jean Ingelow’s 

Favourite Poem .net 2/6 

Scott (Lucy Jameson), Twelve Little Pilgrims who Stayed at 

Home . net 3/6 

M'Dougall (Isabel), Little Royalties .net 3/6 

Sangster (Margaret E.), That Sweet Story of Old.net 3/6 

Field (Roswell), Little Miss Dee .net 3/6 

Sinks (Perry Wayland), Whittlers of the Word of God .net 1/6 

Laughlin (Clare E.), The Evolution of a Woman’s Joy .net 1/6 

Stelyle (Charles), Boys of the Street. How to Win Them...net 1/6 

The Religious Tract Society 

The Bible Handbook. An Introduction to tho Study of Holy 
Scripture. By the late Joseph Angus, D.D. New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, and in part Re-written by Samuel G. 

Green, D.D.net 

Caldecott (Rev. W. Shaw), The Tabernacle. Its History and 

Structure . 

Spurgeon (Charles Haddon), Grace Triumphant. A Series of 

Sermons . 

Jones (Rev. J. D.), Elims of Life, and other Sermons. With a 

Photogravuro Portrait of the Author . 

Thomas (Rev. W. H. Griffith), The Apostle Peter . 

With Heart and Mind. A Book of Daily Thoughts. Being 
Selections from the Works of Handley C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Compiled by Louise Buckland. With a Sketch of Bishop 

Moulo's Life by A. R. Buckland, M.A.3/6 and net 

Kelly (Mrs. Harding), Showers of Blessing. Gospel Readings 

in Large Type . 

Bullen (Frank T.), Creatures of the Sea . 

Ashton (John), The History of Bread. From Prehistoric to 

Modern Times .net 

Lovett (Richard), Tamate. The Life and Adventures of a 

Christian Hero . 

Nichols (Rev. John Broadhurst), Tho Advanco of Romanism 

in England . 

Corneloup (the late Abbe), The Story of My Conversion. 

Williamson (David), Our Latest Invasion. An Account of the 

Influx of Roman Catholic Orders into Great Britain. 

Everett-Green (Evelyn), The Faith of Hilary Lovel . 

Coape (H. C.), From the Enemy's Hand; or. The Chateau de 

Louard . 

Prescott (E. Livingston), With Cords of Love . 

Haycraft (Margaret Scott), The Triumph of Truth, and other 

Stories, for Mothers’ Meetings. 

The Pbinces8 Series : 

Weigall (C. E. C.), In All Time of our Wealth.1/0 and 
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Guthrie (Ramsay), Davie Graham, Pitman. 1/0 

Kenyon (Charles R.), Clive Forrester’s'Gold. 1/6 

Webb (Mrs.), Pomponia; or, The Gospel in Cassar’s Household 1/6 
Juvenile. 

Bevan (Tom), A Hero in Wolf-Skin. A Story of Pagan aiid 

Christian . 5/6 

Sir Ludar. A Story of the Days of the Great Queen Bess. By 
Talbot Baines Reed, Author of “ The Master of the Shell,” 

4 c. New Edition. With 11 Illustrations . 3/6 

Roger Ingleton, Minor. By Talbot Baines Reed, Author of 
“ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 4c. New Edition. 

, 7 Illustrations by J. Finnemore . 3/6 

Parkhurst Boys, and other Stories of School Life. By Talbot 
Baines Reed, Author of “ My Friend Smith,” 4c. New 

Edition. With numerous Illustrations . 3/6 

The Boys’ Own Sebies : 

Beer (Alfred), The Heir of Bragwell Hall. Malan (Dr. 

A. N.), The Wallaby Man. Pugh (S. S-), Geoff Blake : 

his Chums and his Foes (New Edition) .each 2/6 

The Gnus’ Libbaby : 

Everett-Green (Evelyn), The Jilting of Bruce Heriot. 
Bradford-Whiting (Mary), Love’s Sacrifice. Baird 
(Dorothy), By the Path of the Storm. Rivers (Angela), 


The Discipline of Emmeline Hope .each 2/0 

The Snowdbop Sebies : 

Kenyon (Edith C.), Little Robin Gray. Wilson (Mrs. 

Cameron), His Soldier .each 1/6 

Le Feuvre (Amy), A Little Maid . 2/0 

Le Feuvre (Amy), His Little Daughter . 1/6 

Beckingsale (Jennie), Children of Cathay. A Story of the 

China of To-day . 1/6 

Jones (Jenkin), Edgar’s Trust; or, A Boy’s Influence. 1/0 

Annuals. 

The Boys’ Own Annual for 1904 .8/0, 9/6, and 12/6 

The Girls' Own Annual for 1904 .8/0, 9/6, and 12/6 

The Leisure Hour Annual for 1904 .7/6, 8/6, and 10/6 

The Sunday at Home for 1904 .7/6, 8/6, and 10/6 

Friendly Greetings. Yearly Volume for 1904. 5/0 

The Child’s Companion Volume for 1904 .1/6, 2/0, and 2/6 

Our Little Dots Volume for 1904.1/6, 2/0, and 2/6 

The Cottager and Artisan for 1904 .1/6 and 2/6 

Light in the Home Volume for 1904 . 1/0 

The Sunday School Union 

Sindall (R. W.), The Band of Hope Blackboard. 2/6 

Archibald (G. H.), The Place and Power of Play in Child 

Training . 1/0 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. New Edition . 2/0 

Hume (Edward), David Livingstone. 2/0 

Bryson (Mrs.), The Land of the Pigtail. 2/0 

Everett-Green (E.), Sisters of Silver Sands. 1/0 

Robson (I. Suart), Henshawe of Greycotes . 1/0 

Cule (W. E.), The Kingdoms of this World. 1/0 

Atkinson (Blanche), Jack’s Baby . 1/0 

Macdonald (E. A.), Simple Stories about Jesus . 1/0 

Dawson (E. C.), Henry A. Stern: A Splendid Life. 1/0 

Annuals : 


Young England (Vol. 25), 5/0; The Golden Rule (Vol. 5), 

2/0; The Child’s Own Magazine (Vol. 71), 1/0; Notes 
on the Scripture Lessons. 1905. Net 2/6. 

Messrs. Anthony Treherne & Co. 

Sladen (Douglas) and Lorimer (Norma), More Queer Things 

about Japan. Illustrated .net 21/0 

Maxsted (Hugh Rochfort), Three Men in a Motor Car.net 3/6 

Cradock (Col. Montague), Sport in New Zealand. Illustrated. 

net 5/0 

Cowan (Rev. Wm.), The Humorous Side of the Pulpit . 2/6 

Bum (Rev. J. H.), Children’s Answers.net 2/0 

The Vagabond’s Libbaby. Edited by Harry Roberts. Net 
1/6 and net 2/6; 

1. Leaves of Grass (a Selection). By Walt Whitman. 

2. Thoreau’s Life and Friendship. 3. Carpenter (a 
Selection). 

The Cobonation Sebies. Vol. IX.: 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), East Lynne.net 1/6 and net 2/0 

The Waistcoat-pocket Shakespeare. 1 /0 net each. 

King John; The Tempest. 

The Little Books fob Childben. 1/6 each. 

Archer (Jean C.), The Flap-Jack. 

Roakruge (Ethel), The Humpty Dumpty Toy Book. 

Rigby (R.), The Humpty Dumpty Animal Book. 


The Stump Books. 1/6 each. 

Wain (Louis), Puss in Boots. • 

Rigby (R.), Ten Little Nigger Boys. 

Tourtel (Mary), Old King Cole. 

Tourtel (Mary), The Rabbit Book. 

New Edition. 

Sladen (Douglas), Queer Things about Japan .net 7/6 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 

Mahaffy (J. P. -edited by), The Particular Book of Trinity 

College, Dublin. A Facsimile in Collotype .net 63/0 

Howard (George Elliott), A History of Matrimonial Institu¬ 
tions .4JJ/0 

Butler (Captain Lewis), Wellington’s Operations in the Penin¬ 
sula (1808-1814). With Maps. 2 Vols.net 32/0 

Pinnock (James), Wander Years Round the World. Fully 

Illustrated . ne * 21/0 

Vambery (Arminius), The Story of my Struggles. 2 Vols—net 21/0 
Wilkinson (Kosmo), The Personal Story of the Upper House ... 16/0 
Fitzgerald (Percy), Lady Jean: The Romance of the Great 

Douglas Cause. Fully Illustrated .net 12/0 

Needham (R. Bradshaw) and Webster (Alexander), Somerset 

House, Past and Present. Fully Illustrated .net 10/6 

Holyoake (George Jacob), Bygones Worth Remembering...net 21/0 
Bearne (Catherine), A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court... 10/6 

Adam (Madame), My Literary Life......net 8/6 

Canning (Hon. A. S. G.), Literary Influence in British History 

net 7/6 

Pike (G. Holden), Dr. Parker and his Friends .net 5/0 

Pott (Rev. F. L. Hawks), A Sketch of Chinese History .net 6/0 

Kildare (Owen), Up from the Slums.net 6/0 

Stoby of the Nations Sebies : 

Jane (L. Cecil), The Coming of Parliament (England from 

1350 to 1660) .. 5/0 

Shuckburgh (E. S.), The Story of Greece from the Earliest 

Times to a.d. 14. 5/0 

O’Brien (R. Barry), Irish Memories.not 3/6 

The Hungry Forties. An Account of Life under the Bread 
Tax from the Letters of Living Witnesses. With Intro¬ 
duction by Mrs. Cobden Unwin. 6/0 

Turner (Samuel), Travel, Exploration, and Climbing in Siberia. 

Fully Illustrated .net 21/0 

Barclay (W. S.), The Land of the Horn. Fully Illustrated...net 21/0 
Workman (William Hunter and Fanny Bullock), Through 

Town and Jungle. With 200 Illustrations .net 21/0 

Mallik (Manmath C.), The Problem of Existence . 10/6 

Low (Sidney), The Governance of England.net 7 /6 

Beavan (Arthur H.), Birds I have Known. Illustrated . 5/0 

Macdonald (Leila), A Wanderer and other Poems .net 3/6 

Jernigan (T. R.), China’s Business Methods and Policy.net 12/0 


_ Fiction. 

Cleeve (Lucas), The Children of Endurance . 6/0 

Montgomery (K. L.), Major Weir . 6/0 

Hobbes (John Oliver), The Flute of Pan . 6/0 

Irwin (H. C.), With Sword and Pen . 6/0 

Schlicht (Baron von). Life in a Crack Regiment . 6/0 

Fletcher (J. S.), Grand Relations. 6/0 

Whitechurch (Victor L.), The Canon in Residence. 6/0 

Cleeve (Lucas), The Candle of the Lord. 6/0 

Becke (Louis), Adventures of a Supercargo . 6/0 

Becke (Louis), Under Tropic Skies . 6/0 

Nesbit (E.), New Treasure Seekers . 6/0 

Roosevelt (Florence), The Siren’s Net. 6/0 

Barr (Amelia E.), A Song of a Single Note. 6/0 

Warden (Florence), The House by the River. 6/0 

Pain (Barry), The Memoirs of Constantine Dix. 3/6 

Pain (Barry), Curiosities . 1/0 


New Editions. 

Tetley (Canon), Old Times and New .net 7/6 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), My Australian Girlhood .net 6/0 

Plowden (A. C.), Grain or Chaff? The Autobiography of a 

Police Magistrate . 6/0 


Mr. Philip Wellby 

The Music of the Mastebs. Edited by Wakeling Dry. Each 
net 2/6. 

Wagner, by Ernest Newman. Tchaikovski, by E. Mark¬ 
ham Lee, Mus.Doc. Richard Strauss, by C. Karlyle. 
Beethoven, by Ernest Walker, Mus.Doc. 

Denis (Leon), Christianity and Spiritualism. Translated from 
the French by Helen D. Speakmann and Dr. Speakmann, 

Phil.D., LL.D.net 3/6 

[Continued on page 300. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 

WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 

j he Academy and Literature Is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in. the United Kingdom prepaying 13 /-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform Id. 
postage, though the postage payable varies from Id. minimum to 21d. per copy. Ordera may be sent through any Bookseller or News¬ 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 

_ EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 

Of Books (not Current Literature). Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOB SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 

THE ONLY OONDITIONS ARE— 

The Coupon in the current issue, tilled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four lines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid; 
serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 

2. The Book, Fine Art Publication. Print, &c., or Piece of Husio to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 

magazine to oomplete a set) shall not have beon issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 
through a local Bookseller. 

3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 

4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 

*** Svbicribert are requested to it ate clearly 
on their Adoertieement Oqpy whether “ Wanted " 
or “ For Sale''and alto to write distinctly. 

N EWSPAPER Scrap-Pooke. State nature of cuttings. 
— B. Bagnalt, 49 Beechwood Avenue, Plymouth. 

B ULLEN’S Old English Plays, new rerter.3 vols.: Grtin, 
Dramatic Criticism, vol. 2; Bhierbrand’s Pnsala; 
•laylor s Ki Irtish Lonstltnifon, 2 vols.— Birmingham 
free Libraries, Reference Dept. (A. Cape! Sbaw). 

L OCKYEB’S Stargazing Part and Present; Historical 
Records nf York and Lancashire Regiment; Yen- 
rnanry Training (Goiernment).—Bllnko Jh Bon, 27 
Queen Street, Ramsgate. 

S OUL of a People. Lady of Lavender, City of Barms' 
Fouerd's Life of Christ, 2 voht. Things in the Forest' 
JHer Own People, Climates and Baths of Great Britain’ 
2 vols.— Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 

E IY1NGTON. Primitive Saints and Fee of Peter : Bate. 

1 Roman Breviary; B. Henry Huso. Little Book of 
EternalI Wisdom-Burns * OatOS, Ltd., 28 Orchard 
Street, London, W. 


WANTED. 

C URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
bought at fair prices for cash by Holme* Be—. , 
4 Manette Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. C. Bindley, of Booksellers' Row). 

J ESSE'S Eton and Windsor, clean: The CompWt Angler, 
with plates (Bohn) : Ederehiem’* BibVe Hist., 5 vols.; 

; Hook’s Archbishops, 5 vols.; Seebohm's British Birds, 

! 4 vols.; MUller's Science of Thought. -B. Idle, 23 Bray- 
I burne Avenue, 8.W. 


R EMINISCENCES of a West-Country Parson: G rote'a 
History of Greece, vol. 10, original large-type edition 
(good price).— A. Irodale, Torquay. 


W ORKS by Wilde, O.; Whistler ; Beardsley ; books In 
large and small quantities purchased.— J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


WANTED. 

S OtTVENTR or Pocket Tablet for 1346; Prints of the 
Foot Guards; Microcosm of London, vols. 1 and 2* 
uncut.—Robson Jk Co., 23 Oovenby SL, Piccadilly, W. 

B ARING-GOULD, 8., The Bbok of Were-Wolves, 1885 
or other edition.—A. S., 14 More's Garden, Chelsea. 


F 


RENCH Revolution: M6motres of Bishop Grtgolre.— 
A, 8 >, Sangeen School, Bournemouth. 


N UNNERY Life in the Church of England, by Sister 
Mary Agees, O.S.B.— Jarvis Jk Foster. Lome 
House, Bangor, N.W. 


B ERNARD Shaw’s Unsocial Socialist, 1888, 8onnen- 
sobeln.— W. J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor. 


TDLACK’8 History of Leatbersellers Co.; Herbert's Historv 
J_> of Twelve Livery Co.'«.-Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland 
Park Gardena, W. 

J OB Lots of Cloth Novela (Juvenile) by Henty, Ballao- 
lyne. Stables, Ac.; cheap.— J. Conlon,4 Vernon 
street, Leeds. 


T HE Army Book for the British Empire.— L. Cope 
Cornford, 1 Madeira Estate, Black Rock. Brighton. 


S HAKE8PEARE'S Works. 9 vols.. London. 1728; R vols, i 
Philadelphia, 1'95-fi : 8 vols, Boston, 1802-4 • 4 vols 
London, 1803 ; 17 vols., Phlladclnbla. 1809; 1 vol., London, 
824.— Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


W ORKS of Anecdotes of Napoleon T., in any language. 

—Offers to Robert Luts, Verlag, Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

H ERTZ’ Electric Waves ; Lodge's Modern Views of 
Electricity ; Hclmolt’s World’s History, Vols. 2.5, 6, 
Astrophysical Journal, 1902,1903; Knowledge, Vols. 15.16 
bound.— Marling Bohocl, Stroud. 

C HURCH on Wedgwood ; Monroe's Carrogs of Scotland ; 

Scott’s History of Stourbridge; Thoughts in Verse, i 
Sister Mary Agnes : Gebir's Works, edited by R. Russell; 1 
Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends; Cruise in Mediterranean, 
W. Black.— Midland Educational Co., Ltd 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


W AKEFIELD, Illustrations of New Zealand, onbnreri. 

folio; Oliver's New Zenlaud, folio.— Francis 
Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


L ITERARY EDITOR, Reformers’ Year Book, 1905 i 
Issue, will be glad to receive review copies of all 
rece it books, pamphlets, nnd other publications dealing 
with Social an<l Political Reform.— Joseph Edwards. 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. M ' 


W ASHINGTON (Gen.), Old Portraits of, and Books 
containing same; Any Portraits and Views of 
American Interest; old Books and Tracts on America nnd 
Canada.— Tho Museum Book 8tore, 43 Museum 
Street, London, W.O. 


A LARIC at Rome, a pamphlet, Rugby, 1840 

Al&stor, or the Spirit of Solitude, and other Poems, 

1816 

Aldine Poets (The) 53 vols, 1830-46, or any 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866 
A Letter to Lord Ellenborough, Barnstaple, 1812 
Aiken Analysis of the Hunting Field, 1846 
Aiken (Henry) National Sports. 1821, 1823, or 1829 

- Moments of Fancy. 1822 

- Series of Driving Discoveries, 1817 

-Shooting. 6 plates, 1828 

-Symptoms of being Amused, 1822 

- Illustrations of Popular Songs, 1823 

Sevfii Ages of the Horse 

- Ideas Accident j 1 and Incldeotal to Hunting, a series 

of 42 plate3 

- Notions, a series of 36 pistes 

-Hunting, or six hoars' sport, by Three Real Good 

Ones, 1823 

- Life of a Racehorse, 18*8 

-Any books illustrated by him 

-Any sets of prints or separate ones by him 

Alpine Journal, set or any numbers or vols. 

Alps, the High, without Guide*, 1870 
Alps, any books on 
Alton Locke, 2 vols., 1850 
Amelia, 4 vols., 1752, or odd volt. 

America, books on, printed before 1800 
American Musical Mitcellauy, 1798 

Walter T. Ipancor, 27 New Oxford Et. W.O. 

A DVBNTURE8 in Tibet, by Abb6 Tuc, early edition ; 
Oscar Wilde’s Works, orig. edits., or 1st, but no Ameri- 
1 can or Paris reprints. Catalogues of books solicited.— 

1 Epencor Jk Qreonhough, 102 Granby 8t, Leicester. 


E DOUART’S A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses (Long¬ 
mans : 1835, A-c.); Silhouette before 1800 ; interest¬ 
ing small Napoleonic prints in colour.— Frank Fitz¬ 
Gerald, 21 Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 

T EN SHILLINGS each offered for following; Jebb’s 
Theophrastus Todlmntcr’s Probability, Munro’s 
< utnllus. Heath’s Dinphontos, Jellet's Calculus, Boole's 
Laws of Thought, Clark’s Augustinian Canons, Cory’s 
Letters.— Galloway Jk Porter, Booksellers, Cam¬ 
bridge. 


/'"AUATUOR Coronati, voL 1; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 
\cJ vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 
2 Vols. (Salisbury), 1766.— Myers Jk Co., 59 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C. 

M ACEY*S Specifications ; Inglls (Lady), Siege of 
Lucknow : Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to. ; Willis, 
Canterbury Cathedral. — James Parkor Jk Co., 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.0. 

S YMONDS’ Renaissance, set; Don Quixote, fol.. 1687; 

Meyrich, History of Cardigan ; Dictionary of National 
Biography, set.— H. H. Peach, 37 Belvoir bt., Leicester. 


D UKE’S King. Tropliet, and Priest (Burns & Oates).— 

M. H. Gill Jk Bon, Ltd., 50 Upper O’Counell 
Street, Dublin. 

L ITERARY ForgeritB-nny language; bo»ks in carious 
bindings ; old Math, and Botnnical Books ; Merri- 
man’s Leus-t Squares.— W. Hoffor & Bone, Cambridge. 

(' APRON. Conflict of Truth; Ponlnee V.Tohn*)* e. 165S* 
* J anything by; E.\po«itor, General Indexes to first' 
m-ond.and third >erie?.- Charles Higham, 57a Far- 
nngdou Street, E.C. 

J EWITT'S Ceramic Art, hot edition ; Jlnvo's Practical 
Trentiee on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillnraa' 

\Uth the Boer Forces. Hodgoe, F'trrls *1 Co., 

Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Streci, Dublin. 


P EACOCK'S Monckton Papers, Orinila's Letters to Poll- 
arehun, Knderbie’s Cambria Triumphans, Annales 
Cambria, Ni>bet’s System of Heraldry ; anything scarce or 
curious on Cornwall, old prints, maps, engravings, &c.— 
Pollard, Bookieller, Penzance. 


F ARNH AM’S Travels. 2 vote.; anything on N.W. America 
Canada, Texas North Pacific, American sporting 
books; Town««heud, Sporting Excursions, any Americana. 

—Henry Btevonz, Bon Jk Btyloo, 39 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 

B OOK PHc°b Current, vol. 17 ; Spurgeon’s Treasury of 
David, vol. 7; Hoievpar’s Needlework and Cutting- 
one ; Green’s History of England, 3 or 4 vols.— O. A. 

Btrelcher, York. 

V ON WEBER on Track Materials; Whsteley, Doctrine 
of the Pagans; BarCett. Roger Williams’ Letters ; 
History of Chevalier John Tavlor, 1761.— Budding 1 Jk 
Co., i3 Garrick St., London, W.C. 

B LACKSTONKS Commentaries nnd Coke's Institute* ; 

any elit on*.— Bwoot Jk Maxwell, Ltd., 

3 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

T HORBURN’S Coloured Figures of British Birds.— 
Achiiiee Taylor, 198 Corporation Street, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


B EPORT Moclcra Theological Works by best outbora. . NY of Lord Lvttou's Novels, 1830-2: also anv by 

/V G. P. n- James, 1844-9.-Wob.tor, Bookseller, 
Edueationa 1 Dopot, Y.M.G.A. Buildings, wooUhouse Lone. Leeds. 

Card iff. 


W EE Willie Winkie, by Miss Mateaux; or Little TT , NOTJSH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; Q xLj 
Folks, vol. 3, 1S76, coutainiug it.— Public J-J Mannerlng. Highest price* offercl. largest stock ia 
Library, Gravesend, Keut. Wnle«. Anv quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur,- 

clmsal.— Williams’* Old Book Stor.s, Ruthin. 


w 


HITE’S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest - -*— ’ 

largo paper, good condition, publishers’ covers: T71 He BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Mncgenge’s Okl 
ian . . . ^ ' --; JD . Glasgow, 1835) flames’ Poetical Works) edited 


Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day*Book • (Chatelaine).—- ThOS, 
RatclifFe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 


Grosart.— D. Wyllie Jk 8on, Booksellers, A'8erde*ir. 
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WANTED, FOR- 


FQfc 


S TUDIO, Whirlwind, The Sav?y, The Butterfly* The 
Dome, all in parts ; The Eve* green, Phil May’s Annuals, 
complete sets. Best offers to Baynw, 36 Annette Street, 
Glasgow. 


SALE, AND 

FOR SALE. 


IN EXCHANGE. 


FOR SALE. 


M ARK TWArN, Edition de Lnxe; Gasqnet’a Eve of 
Reformation, 1st edition.— A. D. Brash, County 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


E ARLY Architecture (1) Scamozzi’s, in Eng., 1637; (2) * 
same in Dutch, Amst,, 1662; (3) Wotton’s Ground 
Rules, 1686; (4) Brown’s JoyDt Rule. 1688, 4to, Parts., 102 
pits. Offers?— JamOS Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis. 


S PECIAL offer of Walter'Crane's Masterpiece ; Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10*. net, published at 
£1015*.— Henry P. Bumpui, 335 High Hoiborn, W.O. 

S HAKESPEARKANA.—Chalmers’ Apology and Malone’s 
Enquiry Into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 26s.; 
Green’s Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1870, 8 *. 6d. 
—Button, 155 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 

"TTOLTAIRB, (Euvres, complete, 17 vols^ calf. 1762, 30*.; 

V Connoisseur, complete to date, 36 parts. 42*.: Lange, 
Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864. 10*.; Rowlandson’s Westmin¬ 
ster Election, 1784, 28*.— David Cad noy, Cambridge. 

J APANESE POET.—From the Eastern Sea, by Yosk 
Noguchi ; Illustrated title, fancy cl"th, uncut, Unicom 
Press, 1903; * few only printed ; 4*.— The Ohauoer 
Book Oo., 37 St Martin’s Court W.C. 


"TTIRESHFIELD'S Round Knnchenjunea, roy. 8 ro. 1903, 
X 1 nearly new-; Millais’ Natural History of British 
Surfaoe-Feeding Ducks, roy. 4to. cloth (6 guineas net), new 
copy. What offers ?— Combridge's Library, 56 
Church Road, Hove. 

B OUND (J. H.), The Commune of London, new, for 
5*. 6 d. (pub. 12«. 6 d.) ; 8 beppard (E.), The Old Roval 
Palace of Whitehall, Illustrated, new, for 7*. 6rt. (pub. 21* X 
postage free ; The Pftrtoit Letters, a.d. 1422-1599, edited by- 
James Gairdner, of the Public Record O.Uce, new limited 
library edition, 6 vols., £3 15*. net; Banks (M. L.), 
Blundell’s Worthies, forming a seriej of Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Men who have been connected with 
the bchooL portraits 7* 6 d. net; The Register of Blundell’s 
School, 1770-1882, with Introduction and Appendices by 
A. Fisher, illustrated, 12*. net.— JamM Q. Oommln, 
230 High Street, Exeter. 


E VELYN’S Silox, 2 vols., 4to, half-mororco, 1825,15*.; 

Conlngton’s Miscellaneous Writinas, 2 vol*., 8vo, 
7*. 6 d .; Oliver Twist, 2 vols., 3r4 edition, uncut, 42*. ; 
Dickens’ Hard Times, 1st edition, uncut, 21*.— Hlscoke 
A Son, Richmond, Surrey. 

N IMROD’S Life of a Sportsman, 1842, coloured plates 
by Aiken, £21; Yarrell’s Birds, 4 vols., f 2 17*. 6<f. ; 
Balzac's Droll Stories, 3 vols-, tops, 3*. Catalogues free. 
Books bought.— Holland Bros., Booksellers, Birming¬ 
ham. 

A CKERMANN’S Microcosm of London, magnificent 
series of ooloured plates by Rowbmdson, 3 vols., 4to, 
ohoicely bound in j crimson polished morocco gilt by 
Riviere, 1808, unique set in spotless condition, £28.— 
J uckes, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

S TUDIO.—A Set to date, in parts, with or witliout extra 
nos.: also Seta of Butterfly, 1st series, 1893 ; 2nd aerie*, 
1899.—Offers to KH^our, 26 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 

W ANDERING JEW (1815), Library Edition, 3*. 6rf .; 

Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 1st edition, 3«. fief. ; 
Birket Foster’s Pictures of English Landscape, 3*. 6 d. ; 
YareU's Fishes, 2 vols., 25*.— Lloyd A Townoond, 
13 DUlwyn Street, Swansea. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


A DDISON’S Works, edited by Tick ell, 4 vols., 4to, 1. p., 
1721, 15*.; Phillips’ Autographic Mirror, 4to, 1866, 

I 8 *. 6 <L : Alison’s Lives of Onitlereagh and Stewart, 3 vols., 
1861,10*. 6 rf.— A. A R. Milne, Aberdeen. 

B OOKS for the Holidays.—Ten 6 *. Novels in good con¬ 
dition, for 5*. W.— Modern Library Oo., 

| 56 Oxford Road, Manchester. 

T HE Death of (F.none, Akbar’s Dream, &c„ by Tenny- i 
son, five steel engravings,bound white and gold,only 
I 500 copies printed, certificate attache!, price 21*.— W. I 
I Summers Morrle, Bookseller, Swudon. 


. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, )»848> first-issue of 1st edit., £3 10*. 
j Symonds, Wine, Women. und'Song, 1334, 42*. 

* Cruikshank’s Omnibus, 1842, wants 1 plate, 12*. 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9 h and 10th edits., full morocco, 
with booketop, £25 (fwb. now at £101). 

Berkeley’s British Mosses, 8 *. 6 d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, beat edit., 20*. 

Newgate Calendar, 5-vols* £5 5*. 

Hawker on Shooting, best edit., £211#. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man, 1st edit., 2 vols., 14*. 

Gladstone's edit, of Bishop Butler, 2 vols., 14*. 

Trollope’s Chronicles of Barsetahire, 1st edit, 8 volf., cloth 
Paterson’s Roads, best edit., 6 *. 6 J. 

Irc and’s Napoleon, coloured plate 3 by Criifkshank, 9 
wanting, 4 vols., £5 5*. 

Wallace’s Island Life, best edit, 14*. 

Wallace’s Tropical Nature, best edit., 15*. 

Alison’s Bnrope, nice set of the best edit., 19 vols, £2 15*. 
Siborne’s Waterloo Campaign, and Atlas, 3 vo’s., 35*. 
Cbamplin and Perkins, Cyclopaedia of Painters, 4 vols., 
£3 10*. 

Portraits of the Kit-Oat Club, £2 16<. 

Lear's Illustrated Excursions in Italy, 19*. 

Hakluyt’s Voyage*, 1599-1600, 3 volt, £37 10*. 

Burke’s Peerage, 1903,24*. 

Kelly’s Post Office London Directory, 1933, 10 j. 6 d. 

Britton's Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols^ £2 18*. 


O RIGINAL MANUSCRIPT by MOZART.-PIANO¬ 
FORTE CONCERTO dn B flat (238 K), Original Full 
Score, has the following Inscription, in Mozart’s own hand- j 
writing : “ N 8 . Oonoerto 1)1 Cetnbelo Del Sgr. Oav. Amadeo 
Mozart Nel Gennaro 1778 h Salzburg.’’ It la a small oblong ! 
score, beautifully written, and in good preservation 
(80 pagesX— J. B. Oornlsh, Ltd., 16 St. Ann’s Square, 
Manchester. 

J OHN LOOKS.—Essay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
1st edition, splendid condition. What offers ?— E. Q. J. 
Falrnie, 130 Belgrave Rond, Oldham. 


F OR Sale; Lizars’ Anatomical Plates; large edition ; 

in good condition, minus clasps. What offers?— 
Novollet, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastlo-on-Tync. 

G EOMETRICAL Treatise of Conic Sections in which 
Properties of Sections are derived from Nature of 
Cone, by Hugh Hamiltoj, Dean of Armagh, 4to, cf„ 
j London, 1773. Offers ? — Oxford Reformers' 
| Bookshop, 55 High Street, Oxford. 


T HE Praise of Gardens, by A. Forbes Sieve king, F.S.A., 
7*. 6 d. net, for 3*. 9 d. 8 un Deals and Roses of Yester¬ 
day, by Alice Morse Earle, 10*. 6 tf.— Farmer A Bone 
(Young’s LibraryX 179 Kensington High Street, W. 

B OOK-PLATE3.—A quantity of Armorial, Chippendale, 
and other M Ex librls,” assorted in packets of 6 , 12 , 
and larger qnantitles.— H. G. Qadney, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. 


M AZZINl’S Works, complete, 6 vols., cr. 8 vo, ch, as 
new, 15*. 

GreenweH’s British Barrows, 8 vo, cloth, 16*. 

Dickens’ Pic Nic Papers, 3 vols., or. 8 vo, unent, 50*. 
Grammont's Memoirs, fine etchings, 2 vols^ roy. 8vo,21*. 
Howltt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, fine cuts, 2 vols., 
8 vo, cL, 9*. 

Barney's Oamilla, 1st ellt, 5 vols , hf. cf., 16*. 

Bymood’s Michelangelo, 1st edit, 2 vols., am. 4to, 50*. 

- Life, ed. Brown, 1st. edit. 2 vols., 28*. 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, 13 vols., hf. red morocco, 
ill oat, cheap. 50*. (less than cost of binding). 

Buskin's On the Old Road, 1st edit, 3 vols., 8 vo, orig. bde., 

20 *. 

-Arrows of the Chace, illust, 1st edit, 2 vols., 8 vo, 

bds^ 15*. 

Goechen's Life of Goschen, portraits, 2 vols., roy. 8 vo, 
10*. 6d. (36s. netX 190J. 

Fwrqukar’s Dramatic Works, ed. Ewald, 2 vols., 8 vo, 10*. 6d* 

Landor's Imaginary Conversations, 6 vols., 16*., Dent 1891. 
R. Browning’s Poetical Works, 6 vols.,orig. cL, 10*. 6 /f., 1884. 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of Alps, 1st e lit. orig. cl., 16*. 1860. 
Fitzpatriok’s Secret Service under Pitt 8 vo, cl., 6 *. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Clialou’s plates (including the 8 sup¬ 
pressed ones in portfolloX 2 volk, 26*. 

All foregoing good clean copies in original cloth.— Goldlo. 
Cliff Bead, Leeds. 


C OUNTY Views, England. Ireland, Scotland, Wales ; 

Foreign Views; Miscellaneous Portraits; Costume 
Plates; Arc Union Illustrations to Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Castle of Indolence, Tempest Idylls of the King. Parcels 
sent on approval.— Rid^way, Gravesend. 


THOMAS THORP, 

100 8t. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


S IMS REEVES (Life of) and Life of Balfe (pub. 3*. fid.), 
post free, 1*. 5 d. each; Our National Cathedrals, 
3 vols., pub. £ I 11*. fid., for 12*.; 12 vols. Lyttou’s Kneb- 
wortli Edition. 12*. lot; Vol 4 Art Journal, 1852, bound, 
4*.6d.— Rutter A Co., Moorland Road, Leeds. 


r LUSTRATBD London News, 1848-1902, incomplete 
set, bound, 96 vols., backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged. 
What offers?— Bee retar y, Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh. 


T HE Goupll Art Biographies, Henry VIII., Charles I., I 
Charles II., Prince Edward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose- , 
phine. Merle Lonlse, Napoleon ei son F*h, «fcc.; large and ! 
small paper copies.— 8. W. Simms, Bath. 


C lASSELL’S Encyclopedia, 8 vole., special edition, 48*., 
J for 25*.; Cassell's History of England, Subscriber’s 
edition, with coloured plates and original drawings, 8 vols., 
60*„ for 25*.— J. W. Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, 
Grimsby. 


T HACKERAY’S Works, Biographical edition, lntrod. 

by Mrs. Ritchie, illustrated, 13 volume*, half sage 
green, polished morocco, neat gilt tops, £5 10*.— Walkor, 
Bookseller, Leeds. 


B ARGAINS in Books.—Recent Novels, Biographies, 
Travels, Ac., in good condition, offered at very low 

rates, all clean Insides — Tho Qrotvenor Library, 

35 Chapel 6 treet, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

T HE SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 

illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
L. Blanche, W. Ro then stein, M. Beerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
Biokert.—Write, H«, 24 Fitzroy 8 qnare, W. 


/“I ALERIE dea Femmes Fortes, Elzevir, 1650, London, 

| vJT P. le Moyne, illustrated, calf gilt, 51 x3; Ualerie dcs 
Peintres Flamands, Ac., 2 vols., Paris, 1792, M. Lebrun, 

| engravings, fine condition, calf, 16}xl0i; Johnson’s 
i Dictionary, 2 vols., London, 1773, 4th edition, revised by 
Dr. J„ stout calf, 171 x 10J ; Petrarch's Works, Latin, 1 vol., 
calf, old type, 13x8$; Don Pirlone & Roma, Pinto, 3 vols., ! 
Turin, 185), illustrated, 2nd edition, red cloth and calf, j 
, 13x10; Life of Michael Angelo, Dunpa, London, 1806, 
illustrated, boards and calf, 1 vol., 141x11; Le Imprese 
I Illuatre de J. RusoelU, Venice, 1580, illustrated, 1 vol., , 
| 8 J x 6 ; Lcs Septre Livres de Josephus Aco. Olindo, ParLs, 
1553, calf, arms of Lenouvllie, cover damage!, 1 vol., I 
13 x 8 J; KiUb, Amsterdam, 1731,10 x 8 } x 6 |, old, leather j 
and brafs ; let of Hogarth’s Prints Marriage a la Mode, 
j framed black and gilt, fair condition.— A, K. Young, 

| 38 Shoe Lane, Farrlngdon Street, B.C. 


The Academy and 
Literature 

is noted for its prompt Reviews 
of all important new books. 
Among recent contributors to 
its pages are 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 

(Mrs. Craigie) 

JOHN DAVIDSON 
Dr. RICHARD OARNETT 
M. H. SPIELMANN 
A. Q. BRADLEY 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Q. 8. LA YARD 
O. W. SALEEBY 
W. LAWLER-WIL80N 
O. LITTON FALKINER 
LAURENCE QOMME 
DORA QREENWELL 
McCHESNEY 
WALTER JERROLD 
ARTHUR R. ROPES 
Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 
WILFRID MEYNELL 
BUDQETT MEAKIN 
F. NORREYS OONNELL 
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The Garden Lover’s Series : 

A Garden of Pleasant Flowers. Being a Description of 
the most familiar of our English'Garden Flowers from 

the famous Collection of John Parkinson.net 3/6 

Cupid’s Posies, or Mottoes for Rings and other Pleasant 

Things .net 2/6 

Messrs.Wtlliams fi? Norgate 

New Publications. 

Theological Translation Library : 

Harnack (Dr. Adolf), The Expansion of Christianity in the 

First Three Centuries. Vol. I...... 10/6 

Dobschutz (Dr. Ernest Von), Christian Life in the Primi¬ 
tive Church. Just Ready, one Volume . 10/6 

Crown Theological Library : 

Peters (Dr. John P.), Early Hebrew Story . 6/0 

Cheyne (Rev. Canon), New Facts and Biblical Criticism 

(probably) 5/0 

Sabatier (Auguste) (1) Religions and Modern Culture. 

(2) Doctrine of the Atonement. In 1 Vol. Translated 
by Victor Leuhette. 

Pfleiderer, Otto Das Christusbild des urchristlichen glau- 
bens in religiousgeschichtlicher Bedentung. 

Text and Translation Society : 

Riedel (W. and W. E. Crum), The Canons of Athanasius 
of Alexandria in Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic, and English. 
Wright (W. Aldis), A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book 
of Job, contained in the Unique MS. at Cambridge. 

Horner (Rev. G.), The Statutes of the Apostles, the 
hitherto unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts. 

Sorensen (the late Dr. S.), An Index to the Nantes in the 
Mahabharata. 12 Parts. Part I. ready. Part II. at 

__ Press ..net 7/6 

Church (A. H.), On the Relation of Phyllotaxis to Mechanical 
Laws. Part III., Secondary Growth Phenomena. 

Ray (Dr. P. C.), A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Time to the Middle of the 16th Century a.d. 

Vol. II. 

Spencer (Herbert), First Principles . 7/6 

Drawings by Old Masters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools 
in the Royal Collection of Prints at Amsterdam, with 100 
facsimile large Reproductions. Introduction by Lionel 
Cust, M.A., F.S.A. To be completed in Ten Parts. Parts 

I. and II.each no . j 4 |q 

Drawings by Swiss Masters of the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries. Edited, on behalf of the special Art Com mi 3 - 
’ • sion of the Government, with the assistance of Professors 
Dr. Burckhardt and H. A. Schmidt, by Dr. Paul Ganz. 

12 Parts, Quarterly. Part I. nc t 10/0 

Rietstap (J. B.), Armorial General. To be completed in about 

100 Parts. Parts 1 to 7 .each Part net 10/0 

New Foreign Publications, for which Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate are English Agents: 

Supplemena a l’Armorial General de Rietstap. Contenant: 

Les Armoiries des families non inscrites dans l’Ar- 
morial General, la rectification des armes mal decrites, 
et un appendice genealogique et bibliographique. 

Publie par V. Rolland. Fasc. 1 .pet 8/0 

Riquer (Alexandre de), Spanish Ex Libris. 63 Originals...net 25/0 
Minerva. Year Book of the Universities, Colleges, Technical, 
and other High Schools, Museums, Observatories, Learned 
Societies, Libraries &c. of the whole World. Vol. XIV. 

1904-5 .r.et 15/0 

New Editions. 

Meyers Grosses Konversations Lexikon. Ein Nachslagowerk 
des allgemeinen Wissens. With over 11,000 Illustrations 
and 1,400 Plates and Maps. In 20 Vols. Vols. I.—VII. 

. . . each net 10/0 

rlitzigrath (H.), Die Kompagnie der Merchants Adventurers 
und die englische Kirchengemeinde in Hamburg, 1611-1835 

Mermin (J. M.), L’Approntissago de Valerie. A Novel. Ou- 

vrage couronne par 1’Academie Fran^aise . 3/0 

La Jeunesse de Madeleine. A Novel . 3/0 

Jastrow, junr. (Morris), The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(in German). Entirely Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
the only one to be issued. In 13 Parts. Parts 1 to 7 now 

ou * .. .each part net 1/6 

Degener (H. A. L.), Die Bodleian Library in Oxford. With 
18 Illustrations. Quarto. 4/0 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HERBERT 0AKELEY. By e m. 

Oakblby. With a Photogravure Portrait and 8 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo. 276 pages, doth, gilt top, 10 s. 6d. not 

[Just out. 

IDEALS OF SCIENCE AND FAITH : Essays by Sir 

Oliver Lodge, V. V. Branford, P. Geodes, J. H. Moirhbad, 
Hon. B Russell, J. Thomson, Wilfrid Ward, Revs. R. 
Bayne, J Kelman, and P. N. Waggett. Edited by J. E. 
Hand. 366 pages, crown 8vo. doth, gilt top, 8s. not. 

\Jutt out. 

THE ROAD TO MANHOOD. By W. Beach Thomas. 

With 10 Headings and 4 Full-page Illustrations in colour. 

Crown 8vo. doth, dedgnsd oover, gilt edges, so. 

I] Young England Library. Juft out. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM, 

1898 to 1904. A Handbook for Travellers, By St. Clair 
Baddelry, with 45 Illustrations and a Map specially drawn. 

Fodooap svo. doth limp, 30. 8(1. JJxut out - 

THE SOW’S EAR S a Story of County Society and 

the Parvenu. ByE. L. Havkrfibld, Author of ‘The Squire,’ 

&c. 430 pages. Grown 8vo. doth, 6s. \Jutt out. 

FROM A HOLIDAY JOURNAL. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 

With 6 Illustrations in Colour and 6 Photogravure Plates from 
sketches and photos by the Author. Donty 8V0. 232 pages, 

oloth, gilt top, 108. 8d. net. \ October 3. 

AN ARTIST’S LOVE STORY: Told in the Letters of 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. Mrs. Siddons and her Daughters, 
1797-1803. Edited, with Introduction, by Oswald G. Knapp. 
Illustrated with 16 Portraits in Photogravure and Half-tone 
from the drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and facsimiles. 

Demy svo. 248 pages, oloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. not Also 
75 special oopies on handsome paper with India proof, 
half-parchment, 20s. net [ October 14. 

THE CLAMOUR OF THE EARTH. By G. A. B, Dewar. 

A Book of Scenery, Nature Lore, and the Life of the English 
Hamlet. Illustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in Photo¬ 
gravure and, 10 Chapter Headings. 264 pages, orown 8VO. 

oloth, 88. net [ October 14. 


The price of each Volume to NEW SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS will be RAISED to 2Bs. 
net on JAWTJAllY 1 , 1905. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN 

“THE LIBRARY EDITION” 

IS THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

In about 33 Yolumas at 21s. net eaoh. 

12 Volumes already issued. 

JUST OUT. VOLUME XIII. 

THE WORKS OF TURNER 

704 pages, with 27 Plates, 6 Woodcuts, and 4 Facsimiles of MS 

The other Volumei mill be publithed at intervale of about 
one month. 


London : GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 
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Notes 


A ll students of things Japanese will have heard 
with sincere regret of the death of Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, who was born of Greek and 
Irish parents in the Ionian Islands on 
June 27, 1850. After a residence of some years 
in New Orleans and New York he went to Japan 
in 1890, and was appointed lecturer in English Litera¬ 
ture at the University of Tokio. When the other 
European and American teachers were dismissed his 
services were retained. He was naturalised under the 
name of Yakumo Koizumi, adopting Japanese methods 
of life and thought. A strain of mysticism in his 
nature enabled him to see into and obtain a clear touch 
of Japanese thought, clearer perhaps than that of 
any other Occidental. “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan,” “ Out of the East,” “ Kokoro ” and “ Gleanings 
in Buddha Fields ” are among the most interesting of his 
works; he possessed a singularly beautiful style, and 
wrote with full knowledge of both Eastern and Western 
science and speculation. His Japanese name signified 
“ Eight Clouds ” and “ Small Fountain,” which is 
slightly cryptic. He was popular among graduates as 
well as students. It is .related that one of his pupils, 
calling'on him, found him seated in orthodox Japanese 
fashion with his feet under him ; the student followed 
suit, accepting the cushion and pipe offered him. But 
Hearn was the more Japanese of the two, the young 
man soon finding his position intolerable. Hearn smiled 
and said, “ All the new young men of Japan are growing 
into the Western style now. I do not blame you ; please 
stretch your legs and be comfortable.” 

As did many other prominent politicians, the late 
Sir William Harcourt in his early days worked with his 
pen. When Mr. Beresford Hope founded “ The Satur¬ 
day Review,” two of the most trenchant contributors 
were the young Lord Robert Cecil, afterward Marquis 
of Salisbury, and William Vernon Harcourt. In 1862 
the famous “ Historicus ” letters began to appear in 
"The Times.” Of the many anecdotes related—not 
always truthfully—of the late statesman, here is one: 
Mr. James Payu’s "Foster Brothers” was sternly 
“slated” in “ The Saturday Review.” The criticism 
was ascribed to Mr. Harcourt, then standing for Parlia¬ 
ment ; and Mr. Payn opposed him tooth and nail. Many 
years afterward the novelist mentioned the incident to 
Mr. Justice Stephen, who exclaimed: “ As a matter of 
fact, I wrote that review myself! ” 

The following passage from “ The New York 
Tribune,” written by that paper’s able London corre¬ 


spondent, Mr. I. N. Ford, throws an interesting light 
on Mrs. Craigie’s careful methods. Too few writers of 
plays and fiction take their art seriously: 

“ Mrs. Craigie’s friends, who are familiar with her 
methods of work and literary aims, have been amused 
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by an announcement in the American Press that she was 
feverishly engaged in writing three novels at once, and 
was dropping her intellectual style and going in strongly 
for plots. Every sincere and earnest artist forms habits 
and clings to them. Mrs. Craigie is never in haste, and 
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neither publishers nor theatre managers can get work 
from her until it is completed by leisurely processes, bhe 
is accustomed to keep several themes in mind, just as 
painters have various portraits and subject pictures in 
their studios. Each of her novels represents at least 
three years of study and consideration, and she is never 
preoccupied with a single subject to the exclusion of 
other work. When work is the result of thought, 
observation and experience, this is the natural method, 
if not the only one possible; and it has been followed 
invariably, she would probably say, by authors, painters 
and composers who wished to convey, to the best of their 
gifts, a large impression of life and human feeling. She 
iirst sketched ‘ The Flute of Pan ’ four years ago, and 
she has been working at it ever since, at intervals; and, 
while it is a romance, it contains a definite philosophy. 
There has been no recent change in her literary activi¬ 
ties. She tells her friends that she can invent plots 
easily enough, but adds that an. anecdote does not in¬ 
terest her until she can find some meaning in it, and 
that a situation, no matter how dramatic, is a blank to 
her unless she ‘ knows something about the souls of the 
individuals posed.’ That a thing should be done is not 
enough for her. She wants to understand why, rightly 
or wrongly, it was done. She writes because she takes 
an intense interest in psychology, and, since she works 
deliberately and fully develops her themes, she likes to 
tell her friends that there is not a line in her books 
which she has any reason to consider false, taken senti¬ 
mentally or otherwise. Mrs. Craigie would rather have 
it said that she is not a novelist at all than read 
descriptions of her feverish activities as a weaver of 
plots and maker of books. ‘ According to my lights,’ 
she is apt to say, ‘ my study is mankind; and therefore 
1 cannot play for what is known as a boom.’ ” 


Does not Mr. E. W. Cook take rather too extreme a 
view in his attack on the Newists and Secessionists in his 
article " Progress or Decadence ” in this month’s “ Con¬ 
temporary ” l 1 am inclined to question seriously 
whether the modern love of novel and striking effect is, 
to use Mr. Cook’s own metaphor, “ the new fever which is 
the sign of art sickening to its death rather than that of 
birth pangs,” and whether “ our advanced artists and 
their friends on the press are judging largely by in¬ 
verted criteria.” The desire to strike out a new and 
hitherto untrodden path, to open up some hitherto un¬ 
discovered field, seems to me in harmony with the 
general expansion and energy of the age, and to be 
decidedly more healthy than the writer’s advice to those 
in doubt “ to take their cue from the ethical sphere,” 
and to adhere uncompromisingly to the orthodox tra¬ 
dition. The same writer gives some excellent stories 
of the fetish worship of Whistler prevalent about ten 
years ago. “ He was always bending the knee to his 
own ‘ perfections,’ in order to induce a like attitude in 
his followers. Such were his powers of suggestion that 
his eighteenpenny wine was nosed and viewed with lip¬ 
smacking complacency as if of rarest vintage. When 
they were draping the Suffolk Street galleries the stuff 
gave out, and left gaunt battens grinning in their naked 
hideousuess. But Whistler’s wit was equal to the 
occasion, and he made the critics believe those eyesores 
were part of a profound scheme of decoration ! ” 


It surprised me in reading an article of Mr. Keary’s 
in the " Independent Review ” to find that he considers 
that Scott was an Intellectual rather than an 
Imaginative. “ Scott had,” he writes, ” his imaginative 
vein and his romantic, though ’twas of rather a watery 
kind.” As Mr. Keary is not in the habit of indulging 
in paradoxes, I suppose he must be presumed to be 


serious, but in spite of all his dogmatism I think he 
will fail to persuade his readers to deny the title of 
“ Imaginative ” and “ Romantic ” to the founder of 
the romantic novel. But, after all, how can we to-day 
argue any literary question until a general agreement 
has been come to as to the exact meaning of words? 
That which Mr. Keary means by “ imaginative ” may be 
precisely what I do not mean. However, as far as I 
understand him, I must beg to differ. 


A writer in “ The Antiquary ” spoils a good case by 
indulging in abuse instead of criticism of “ Miss Marie 
Corelli as an Antiquary.” In reference to her recent 
novel, and the Reverend John Walden, one of the 
characters in it, the writer says: 

After a foolish description of a new-groined roof, 
clerical archaeologist’s method of procedure in his work 
of restoration is set forth at length, together with an 
extraordinary discovery that was made. Lovingly and 
with tend crest care for every stone and every broken 
fragment,’ Walden proceeded with his work, ‘ rejecting 
all the semi-educated suggestions of the modern archi¬ 
tect,’ until at last lie recovered the whole of the original 
plan. The work was done on the worst possible prin¬ 
ciples. Miss Corelli’s ideal parson followed the deceptive 
Chinese method, for whenever he had to use new stone, 
lie cunningly contrived ‘ to make it look as time-worn as 
the Norman walls.’ As to the lancet windows, they were 
filled with * genuine old stained glass ’ of the period, 
purchased by degrees from different parts of England, 
and all duly authenticated. Even a Rothschild would 
probably be* thwarted by the absence of purchasable glass 
of that date if he attempted it. Moreover, the writer 
has never paused to think that no (Uncut archaeologist 
or Churchman would dare to do this, for he would know 
that such fragments, if obtainable, had been wrongfully 
pilfered from other churches. 

After a foolish description of a new groined roof, 
the great discovery is recorded with much circumstance. 
A metallic echo startled the workmen when hewing away 
at the floor of the chancel, and ' a curious iron handle 
was discovered attached to a large screw, which was 
apparently embedded deep in the ground. Walden, on 
being summoned, at once pronounced this to be ‘ some 
very ancient method of leverage.’ The whole gang of 
workmen laboured all day at the turning of this great 
screw, ‘ which creaked and groaned under the process 
with a noise as of splitting timber.’ At last, towards 
sunset, an oblong slab of alabaster, ‘ closely inlaid with 
pattens (.sic) of worn gold,’ moved upwards, and there 
came to the surface a most magnificent and perfectly 
preserved sarcophagus, exquisitely carved, and glisten¬ 
ing with gold and gems. Almost the whole of the inscrip¬ 
tion yet remained in gold ; but, nevertheless, this great 
archseologist was unable to imagine its age within several 
centuries. The whole account of this discovery is 
supremely ridiculous, as well as the deductions as to 
‘St. Rest,’ Ac., that are drawn from it. It would be 
just as sensible and credible if the writer had imagined 
that Walden had discovered the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus beneath his chancel, and had brought them to 
the surface by the aid of wireless telegraphy ! ” 


Messrs. Reeves & Turner announce for immediate 
publication a Dictionary of Faiths, Folklore, Super¬ 
stitions and Popular Customs in two large octavo 
volumes. The work is founded on the edition of Brand 
& Ellis’ “ Popular Antiquities,” by W. Carew Hazlitt, 
which the same firm issued some thirty years since. 


The Council and Committee of Queen’s College, 
London, have elected Mr. Herbert Marshall Professor 
of Landscape Painting. Professor Marshall’s classes 
will begin on October 12 at 2 p.m. 
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Sundry Cobwebs ” (1902); stories in a series of 
“ Japanese Fairy-Tales ” (1902); “ Kwaidan ” (1903). 
The fact that so many of his books were reissued last 
year shows that Mr. Hearn’s descriptions and interpre¬ 
tations of Oriental life and thought were well appre¬ 
ciated. 

Another writer whose premature death we have to 
lament is Alexis Sidney Krausse, who had for some 
years past devoted himself as a close student to political 
affairs in the East, and had written several authori¬ 
tative works on the subject. Before turning his atten¬ 
tion to that fruitful field for speculation and research 
Mr. Krausse had led a busy life as journalist. For a 
time he edited the “ Lock to Lock Times,” during which 
he compiled his excellent “ Pictorial History of the 
Thames ” (1889). For one of the daily papers he acted 
as special commissioner for investigations among the 
unemployed, and published his articles in book form as 
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“ Starving London: the Story of a Three Weeks’ 
Sojourn among the Destitute ” (1886). His later works 
were: “China in Decay” (1898, new edition 1900); 
“ Russia in Asia ” (1899, new edition 1900); “ The Story 
of th.e China Crisis ” (1900) ; and “ The Far East, its 
History and its Question ” (1900, second edition 1903). 

Walter Jerrold. 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr has now completed the poetical 
drama which he has been writing for Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and it is to be produced by Mr. Waller in the course of 
the present season. The title of the play, which is in 
verse, is ” The Lonely Queen.” 
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N ew letters of Sir Walter Scott’s and Thackeray’s 
are among the most attractive of the literary 
matter promised for publication during the 
autumn. Scott, indeed, is to make a triple 
appearance—quite apart from the inevitable reissues of 
his novels—for I notice among different publishers’ 
announcements “ The Letters of Sir Walter Scott,” 
edited by C. W. Henderson; additional “■ Letters and 
Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,” by Horace G. 
Hutchinson ; and “ Letters Written by Members of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Family to an Old Governess,” edited by 
the Warden of Wadham College. Buffon’s remark, 
“ le style e’est l’homme,” is peculiarly true of the man’s 
style as revealed in the sum of his correspondence, and 
I find few volumes more fascinating than those giving 
good letters. The title of Mr. Henderson’s work 
suggests something of completeness, which is, it 
may be hoped, intentional, for Scott’s letters have 
not hitherto been collected. They are principally 
to be found—apart from those given in biographies 
—in “ Letters of Sir Walter Scott addressed to the 
Rev. R. Polwhele ” (1832); “Letters between 
James Ellis, Esq., and Walter Scott, Esq.” (1850); 
“Memorials of Coleorton ” (1887); and “Familiar 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott” (1893). 

There are two collections of Thackeray’s letters 
and reminiscences promised—“ Thackeray’s Letters 
to an American Family,” edited by Miss Lucy 
Baxter, which is to be published to-day; and 
“ Thackeray in the United States,” by General 
James Grant Wilson, which is to be ready about 
the end of this month. (Mr. Eyre Crowe has given 
us “ With Thackeray in America ” (1893)). Thack¬ 
eray’s letters are always good reading, and as the 
day when they can be put together in one collection 
is a long way off such books as these will be welcome 
companions to the books we already have. If the 
new letters are as delightful as “ A Collection of 
Letters of W. M. Thackeray, 1847-1855,” chiefly 
addressed to the Brookfields, and published in 1887, 
they will be a delightful accession. By the way, 
may it be hoped that Mrs. Ritchie will at some not 
too distant day have her charming introductions to 
the Biographical Edition of her father’s works 
made into a volume by themselves? 

The late Lafcadio Hearn was probably engaged 
at the time of his death on a work of great interest, 
for I notice that he had arranged to deliver a course 
of eight lectures on “ Japanese Civilisation ” at 
the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (University of London) during next summer. 

Mr. Hearn’s published works are: “ Stray 

Leaves from Strange Litemture ” (1884, new edition 
1903); “Gombo Zh&bes: a Little Dictionary of Creole 
Proverbs ” (1885); “ Some Chinese Ghosts ” (1887); 
"Chita: a Memory of Last Island” (1889); “Two 
Years in the French West Indies ” (1890); “ Youma: 
the Story of a West Indian Slave ” (1890); “ A Mid¬ 
summer Trip to the West Indies ”—from “ Harper’s ”— 
(1891); “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan” (1894, new 
edition 1903); “ Out of the East ” (1895, new edition 
1903); “ Kokoro: Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner 
Life ” (1896, new edition 1903) ; “ Gleanings in Buddha 
Fields ” (1897, new edition 1903); “ Exotics and Retro¬ 
spectives ” (1898); “ In Ghostly Japan ” (1899); 

“ Shadowings ”—tales—(1900); “ A Japanese Miscel¬ 
lany ” (1901); “ Kotto: Being Japanese Curios with 
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D’Artagnan Junior 

The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, M. de la 

Colonie, 1692-1717. Translated from the French by 

Walter C. Horsley, Lieut.-Colonel commanding the 

20th Middlesex (Artists) R.V. (Murray. 18s. net). 

The military recollections of M. de la Colonie were well 
worth giving to English readers by a military expert, 
and the setting of them is excellent. The illustrations 
are mostly reductions of old prints giving plans and 
views of the battles and sieges at which the narrator was 
present, with a picture of Louis XIV. and his family 
and another of Vauban. The only defect is that the 
names and notes on the plans are so diminished as to 
need a magnifying glass to aid in deciphering them. 

French military memoirs have a great family likeness, 
and M. de la Colonie’s story is in its general character 
a repetition of the life of the real D’Artagnan, and an 
anticipation of that of Marbot. Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
Brigadier Gerard is an exaggeration of the type, but 
reproduces its main features faithfully enough, except 
that Gerard does not pretend to generalship. There is 
always a stormy career as a cadet or junior officer, punc¬ 
tuated with duels and love affairs. Then there is the 
rpgular campaigning, in which the French officer con¬ 
quers the hearts of susceptible foreign countesses in the 
intervals of fighting their men-folk. Somehow, too, the 
narrator always contrives to make the decisive movement 
of a victory, or to avert the worst consequences of a 
defeat which the stupidity or cowardice of others has 
made inevitable. Read as stories of adventure, such 
memoirs are very entertaining ; as materials for history, 
thoy must always be taken with a proper grain of edi¬ 
torial salt. 

M. de la Colonie differs from D’Artagnan and Marbot 
in having performed most of his exploits in a foreign 
though' allied army. His first campaigns were in the 
w,ar that ended in 1697 and his first fighting was at 
Lbuis XIV.’s siege of Namur in 1692. Colonie became 
an engineer officer, and in that capacity was in Namur 
when William III. recaptured it in 1695. 

In 1702 he was recommended by his friends to a com¬ 
mand in the army of the Elector of Bavaria, who had 
gone over to the French side and begun the long and 
unfortunate alliance of his house with. France. In his 
little essay on the causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, M. de la Colonie characteristically ignores 
Louis XIV.’s recognition of James II.’s son as King of 
England. , In the Bavarian service he continued, strik¬ 
ing the first blow by surprising Ulm, the last at 
Ingolstadt and then passing with the wrecks of the 
Bavarian forces into the French army in the Nether¬ 
lands. After the Peace of Utrecht he returned to 
Bavaria and ended his military career under his old 
enemy, Prince Eugene, by gloriously leading the Bava¬ 
rians at the battle of Belgrade. 

The frank, easy, soldierly style of the old soldier is 
admirably kept by Colonel Horsley ; but he might with 
advantage have annotated his author throughout, as he 
has done at the beginning. For instance, M. de la 
Colonie was at the storming of the Schellenberg in 1704, 
and in his elaborate description puts the losses of the 
Allies at 14,000—a manifest exaggeration. The 
author also, like many Frenchmen, at times makes havoc 
with foreign names, which might have been corrected. 
Colonel Horsley, in one of his notes, does suggest a cor¬ 


rection which is palpably unnecessary. Colonie’s great¬ 
grandfather was a good Leaguer, and was nicknamed La 
Bitarelle from cutting up a Huguenot force at a village so 
named. Naturally this drew down Huguenot enmity on 
him, and “ the Vicomte de Turenne vowed his ruin,” as 
the text has it. A note suggests that “ this is probably 
a misprint in the original memoirs for ‘ de Tavannes.’ ” 
Why ? Tavannes was a Catholic and Turenne a Protes¬ 
tant, as many must know by reading Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s novels. 

Again, M. de la Colonie, in his very amusing narrative 
of a vexatious lawsuit in which he was involved, speaks 
of getting help from legal friends, described in the trans¬ 
lation as parliamentary councillors a meaningless 
phrase—who took him to a lawyer, “ now President 
at Mortier ” (sic). Of course the old practice of writing 
nearly all nouns with a capital letter has misled Colonel 
Horsley; but he might have looked up some work of 
reference on the Parlements, and would then have found 
out what a “ president a mortier ” was, and what was the 
significance of the “ mortier ” cap he wore. 

A. R. Ropes. 

A Seminal Mind 

Walter Pater. By Ferris Greenslet; (“ Contemporary 

Men of Letters Series,” edited by William Aspen- 

wall Bradley.) (Ileinemann. Is. 6d. net.) 

If all the volumes of Mr. Heinemann’s “ Contemporary 
Men of Letters Series ” attain the merit of this initial 
one, it will be a valuable element in the literary educa¬ 
tion of the general public. In authorship, editorship, 
print and binding, the little book before us is entirely 
American, but, English though the subject is, England, 
except in one particular, could hardly have pro¬ 
duced anything more satisfactory. Mr. Greenslet’s 
treatment of his theme is equally sane and sympathetic. 
This is a great relief, for, the uneventful tenor of Pater’s 
life confining the biographer to the critical and sub¬ 
jective departments, few writers afford more perilous 
temptation to mere aesthetic talk, which commonly 
begins and ends where Omar Khayyam came in and 
went out. Mr. Greenslet is never vague, wordy or 
paradoxical, but sees his point clearly, and keeps to it 
with admirable singleness. He possesses, which is say¬ 
ing not a little, all the varied culture necessary for the 
interpretation of Pater, and the one point where he 
may appear deficient is one where deficiency is inevitable 
to every one but a countryman of his hero—a full appre¬ 
hension of the milieu which aided to make Pater what 
he became. The ground for him had been prepared at 
Oxford long before his matriculation by a steady 
aesthetic movement, the germs of which may have been 
deposited by the revival of interest in ecclesiastical art 
which accompanied Tractarianism, and which, fostered 
by the acquisition of the works of Michael Angelo and 
Turner, had just before his arrival blossomed in Morris, 
Burne-Jones and the Oxford Museum. Ruskin was in 
large measure the literary hierophant of this move¬ 
ment, but his Puritanism and aversion from the Renais¬ 
sance left ample space for a colleague, and Pater proved 
to be the elected man. But contemporaneously with 
this generally noble and fruitful movement existed 
another much less worthy with no special connection 
with Oxford, but whose influence Pater did not escape— 
the result of one of those curious national epidemics 
which break out without apparent cause from time to 
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time, and which may be compendiously described as the 
school of decadence, the ultimate product of whose evolu¬ 
tion is the 

“ Greenery-yallery, 

Grosvenor Gallery, 

Foot-in-the-grave young man.” 

The pernicious effect of this hyper-aestheticism on Pater 
is evinced by the philosophy to which, in his first 
writings, he unguardedly committed himself. The 
untenability of his “ New Cyrenaicism ” is demonstrated 
by its utter incompatibility with the discharge of civic 
duty. The subsequent intellectual history of Pater 
may be regarded as that of his endeavour to extricate 
himself from the false position he had taken up—an 
end partly attained in his fascinating “ Marius the 
Epicurean,” though even here the old Cyrenaic leaven 
incapacitates him from forming a worthy conception of 
the great Stoic Emperor, who should have been the 
dominant figure in the book. The story also suffers from 
poverty of incident, and from the apparent inadequacy 
of the motives for Marius’ change of faith. We see 
that this corresponds with some process taking place in 
the author’s own mind, but this is insufficiently ex¬ 
ternalised. “ Emerald Uthuart ” and the other satel¬ 
lites of “ Marius ” are remarkable productions, if only 
from their complete originality; but it must be admitted 
that the continual introspection and excessive elabora¬ 
tion of style become fatiguing. We lay them down 
with a certain relief, and are in no great hurry to 
recur to them. We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Greenslet that Pater’s best work, on the whole, is his 
exposition of Plato; after this he will chiefly live by 
his “ Marius ” and his aesthetic essays, so beautiful and 
suggestive with all their infirmities. We should not 
expect him to be very widely read in times to come; 
but his was a seminal mind; and ever and anon his 
thoughts, encountering some kindred spirit, will become 
adapted to the particular needs of the age and form 
a recognisable ingredient in its intellectual history. 

R. Garnett. 


Sane and Sound 

William Shakespeare, his Family and Friends. By 
the late C. I. Elton. Edited by A. Hamilton Thomp¬ 
son, with a memoir by Andrew Lang. (Murray. 
15s. net.) 

That this work would be interesting was to be ex¬ 
pected, that it proves to be so full of admirable matter 
is nevertheless a surprise, for few critics to-day have 
anything new, sane or sound to say of Shakespeare or 
his work. This may appear a hard saying, but it is 
surely true; the press pours out volumes of fancies, but 
of clear fact and intelligent conjecture we are given very 
little. The first section of the book deals with facts and 
traditions “ Relating to Shakespeare’s Early Life,” in¬ 
cluding a clear discussion of the birth date, which, how¬ 
ever, must still remain a matter of guesswork. Most valu¬ 
able are the pages devoted to Shakespeare’s marriage 
and the identity of his bride. Was she a Hathaway 
of Stratford or of Weston ? Probably, we think, the 
latter, but are not prepared to quarrel with those who 
differ. That the Hathaway cottage at Stratford is quite 
unauthentic is, of course, well known; in fact, what is 
well verified there save the tomb and the monu¬ 
ment? We note with pleasure that Mr. Elton was not 
tempted, or rather did not yield to the temptation, to 
state definitely that Shakespeare was sent to the Gram¬ 
mar School. Presumably he was, but it is well when 
writers on Shakespeare’s life refrain from stating pre¬ 
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sumptions as facts. Mr. Elton slaughters the conten¬ 
tion that in Elizabethan days Agnes and Anne were 
interchangeable names. Halliwell-Phillips’ conjecture 
that Anne Shakespeare may have been afflicted with 
some “ chronic infirmity of a nature that precluded all 
hope of recovery ”—in connection with the will difficulty 
—is dealt with; as is pointed out, the inscription placed 
on her mother’s grave by Mrs. Hall is strange, “ a 
mother’s bosom thou gavest, and milk, and life,” but no 
reference is made to any kindness or goodness shown 
during the rest of her life. Is there any chance that 
we shall ever solve this riddle i It is worth solving, for if 
it could be proved that Anne Shakespeare was mentally 
or morally “ wanting ” it would throw much light on her 
husband’s life and motives. Of the deer-stealing legend 
—as of the whole Lucy business—Mr. Elton was ap¬ 
parently unwilling to accept any portion; it rests upon 
very meagre and suspicious evidence; the Lucy coat of 
arms bore only three silver pikes, whereas Shakespeare 
in the “ Merry Wives ” refers to a dozen; if he had 
dealt with the matter at all he would probably have 
done so accurately. Further, in other plays he shows 
a distinct respect for the Lucy family. In short, all 
the personal anecdotes of Shakespeare’s early days are 
mere tittle-tattle, such as we should be ashamed to 
accept in actual life as true concerning even an enemy. 
A point made here is that Davenant spoke of himself as 
“ son ” to Shakespeare in the same sense as Chapman 
called Nathaniel Field his “loved son” and Howell 
addressed Jonson as his father. 

The section on Stratford-on-Avon and Landmarks on 
the Stratford Road and in London are hardly so fresh 
and useful as the remainder of the book, of which we 
have endeavoured to show the scope and value. 

Of new lights on old readings there are a many, some¬ 
times convincing, always ingenious. 

. “ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 

Here it is noted that in Shakespeare’s time “ rooky ” 
meant “ vaporous or reeky ”—fit for the ill-omened 
night-crow, the squacco heron, which hovers about the 
streams and makes night hideous with his uncanny 
groanings. 

“ For look here what I found on a palm-tree ”—is the 
“ palm ” tree that children—and others—delight to 
pluck in the springtime, the sallow. And there are 
many other such points made, of more or of less value. 

Altogether a book for which every student of Shake¬ 
speare will be grateful, it is learned and it is sensible, 
full of facts and of striking conjectures—the two are not 
confused—and we know no work since the “ Diary of 
Master William Silence ” which we have read with so 
much pleasure and profit. To discuss it fully would 
require another book equally large; all we have 
attempted to do here is to point out to others a worthy 
book, worthy of its subject and worthy of its learned 
and lamented author. We may return to it again. 

W. Teignmouth Shore. 


Unrewarded 


Aubrey de Vehe. A Memoir based on his unpublished 
Diaries and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
(Longmans. 14s. net.) 


Some people thought his name so poetical that it must 
be a chosen pen-name; and they had just this much to 
prove their discernment—that Aubrey de Vcre’s father 
had been born Hunt, and had taken in lieu of it the 
name of de Vere to witness to the wedding of his 
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Hunt ancestor in the sixteenth century with a daughter 
of Aubrey Vere, younger son of the sixteenth Earl of 
Oxford. The change in the patronymic certainly made 
for poetry by association, though 
Tennyson did not take it so when he 
rhymed of Lady Clara. The wife of 
Aubrey’s brother, Sir Vere de Vere, 
pouted on that occasion at the incon¬ 
gruous linking of her name with a cha¬ 
racter the opposite of hers; and the 
bard’s characteristic reply, though not 
printed in this volume, is familiarly 
known: ‘‘I don’t see the grievance—I 
did not make her old, I did not make 
her ugly—I only made her wicked.” 

Mr. Ward is completely at home 
where he describes de Vere’s change 
of religious belief, so far, at any rate, 
as the conventions of controversy are 
concerned. Of de Vere’s interior 
spiritual life too little perhaps is said 
to make the story of his soul a wholly 
adequate one : perhaps the true inward¬ 
ness of “ conversions ” never can be 
told. The space or the time allowed 
for the biography was, we gather from 
a hint of Mr. Ward’s, restricted : and 
possibly that is why we are not given 
any consecutive account of de Vere as 
a man of letters, not even so much 
as a mere mention of all his publications. Where 
Mr. Ward has shrunk from “placing” de Vere as 
a poet, the casual reviewer may hardly dare to go 
forward. Yet it must be permitted to him to say 
that perhaps hardly any other poet of achievements so 
considerable—so much more than merely respectable— 
who lived and worked in our time went unrewarded as 
did Aubrey de Vere by any general recognition. He was 
too diffuse; but so was Wordsworth, his master. His fine 
work is small in bulk beside that of his work that does 
not rank; so was Coleridge’s. For de Vere’s ineffective¬ 
ness we must therefore seek some less obvious explana¬ 
tion. lie himself thought that a Christian’s chances 
of a friendly hearing lessened in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury as the century grew older; and perhaps in his 
themes he may be conceded a certain disadvantage. 
Sonorous verses to “ Our Lady of Pain ” will flatter 
ears deaf to the reflective “ May Carols.” Passion was 
not his, and there are modern poets who, like Mr. 
Plimsoll among politicians, are famous for a stamp of 
the feet. De Vere has written a sonnet, “For we the 
mighty Mountain-tops have trod,” as “ stately ” as the 
first verses by his friend Tennyson he quoted to Words¬ 
worth were grudgingly conceded by the older bard to be. 
His ode, autumnal in subject and tint—it wore per¬ 
haps the Wordsworth colour a little faded—remains 
with two or three of its fellows as among all but the 
very greatest in the language. This of his work. His 
plays, like Tennyson’s own, we may take literally at 
their own term—plays. And poets are bores above all 
men at their play. 

Aubrey de Vere flits in and out of the Memoirs of 
the day, from Sara Coleridge’s to Sir Henry Taylor’s, 
from Sir William Rowan Hamilton’s to Patmore’s, from 
Wordsworth’s own to Tennyson’s. Southey he knew 
in his youth, and respected with a respect of which t he 
young generation of to-day show none. Coleridge he 
never knew, but Coleridge, if not his friend, was his 
philosopher and was his guide too, inasmuch as from 
Coleridge he gained the ideal of a Christian community 


which later he realised in the Catholic Church. Words¬ 
worth he venerated, though he found him “ human ” ; 
and Tennyson, whom also he found very full of “ the 


humanities,” he regarded with an unchanging homage. 
Others have companioned him in these respects. But 
the portraits of Mrs. Wordsworth and of Lady Tenny¬ 
son, appearing in this volume, are among its most salient 
as well as its most original passages. By nobody have 
we been introduced to these two ladies quite so inti¬ 
mately. The ensuing friendship—we are friends even 
with Lady Tennyson—is as much a delight as it is an 
honour to us ; and that, perhaps, is one more proof of the 
often-made statement'chat de Vere brought out the best 
in everybody. 

A King of Portrait Painters—and Another 

Holbein. By Beatrice Fortescue. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Paolo Veronese. (Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.) 

In this fascinating little volume upon the king of por¬ 
trait-painters, “ the German Apelles,” Mrs. Fortescue 
has achieved what is very like the creation of a gem. 
We regret that the short space at our disposal does not 
allow us to pay her a tithe of the handsome tribute that 
ought to be paid to this charmingly written and bril¬ 
liantly stated life of the great master who made the 
faces of the day of bluff King Hal immortal with his 
exquisite pencil. A very romance, not only of Holbein, 
but of the day in which he wrought, is this (we will not 
say small) book on art (for it is a large achievement, 
though it measure but few inches lengthways and 
across). It is a rare pleasure to read such a biography, 
which, through the charm of Mrs. Fortescue’s telling, 
thus becomes as entrancing as a novel. She not only 
gives us a well-drawn figure of Holbein the man, but 
with unerring touch she raises from the dead into right 
relation with him the great events and the dramatic 
figures that made his world—and are therefore a neces¬ 
sary part of him. Bringing a clear, alert intelligence 
to her task, she projects Holbein upon the atmosphere 
of his time in a way that shows she has not been in 
vain to the great school of English portrait-painting 
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created by the mighty genius of Thomas Carlyle. To 
praise Mrs. Fortescue’s virtues is not to gloss her vices; 
and though these be but few, still her page is not with¬ 
out flaws—the maddening trick of using a comma with 
the dash, where no comma is needed, but kills; the ill- 
written sentence that has to use " former ” and 
“ latter ”; and the like inelegancies and literary sins 
should be obliterated from another edition of this fasci¬ 
nating little book. 

In their “ Paolo Veronese ” the firm of Newnes gives 
us the good value in black-and-white reproductions of 
the artist, which are perhaps the best comment on an 
artist’s work that criticism and exposition can give 
when all is said and done. Indeed, the illustrations of 
Paolo Veronese’s work contain a quality of grandeur 
which the great canvases dissipate as often as not, 
owing, perhaps, to their very “ slickness ” and facility. 
But how the last of the great Venetians could paint! 
He seemed to filch their secrets from the greatest— 
grandeur from Michelangelo, colour and vastness and 
splendour from Titian, his admirer, and Tintoretto and 
the rest. And yet, vast as was his reputation and his 
genius, it is one of the strange facts of life that so 
little is known of the man as to give Mrs. Arthur Bell 
in her introductory biography but small scope to be 
anything but rather dull concerning him. He was 
probably, like many another genius, a commonplace 
enough personality, about whom romance and tradition 
refused to cling in anecdote and quip and witty saying. 
The ideal combination in a popular biography of an 
artist would be to have Mrs. Fortescue’s life conjoined 
with Messrs. Newnes’ excellent illustrations, for the 
illustrations of the smaller book are, by their littlenesses, 
as wholly inadequate to the text, as in the larger book 
the text is by its littleness inadequate to the capital 
illustrations. Mrs. Fortescue is particularly to be con¬ 
gratulated on her reserve in trying to paint in words 
what it took a mighty master to paint in colours; indeed, 
what she has to say about the pictures is the most 
delightful of gossip. Both Messrs. Newnes and Methuen 
are to be congratulated on their popular monographs 
of the great dead. 

Haldane Macfall. 

Fiction 

TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. By Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling. (Macmillan, 6s.) This volume of stories and sketches 
displays Mr. Kipling at his worst, bringing into strong light 
all his weaknesses and showing only a little of that violent 
strength which is his chief merit. Of late years our writers 
of fiction had developed a habit of speaking quietly, under 
their breath, and when Mr. Kipling came along and shouted, 
not always in the most polite language, he was at once 
accepted as a strong speaker, not merely, as he has shown 
too great a tendency to become, a speaker of strong language. 
Brutality and coarseness are not strength. It must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Kipling has given us a dozen or so of 
really fine short stories and the Jungle Books, that he wrote 
“ The Story of the Gadsbys ”—by far his best, because most 
human piece of work—and that he has produced a few swing¬ 
ing ballads; but equally it must not be forgotten that 
such an achievement does not prove that he is a great 
writer, does not absolve a critic from judging his latest 
work with candid, open eyes. Mr. Kipling has gained 
the ear of the world by methods not altogether admirable; 
it remains to' be seen whether or not he has anything to say. 
The present volume provides no proof that Mr. Kipling has 
any message to deliver either as artist or as student of human 
nature. It is permeated with that hardness, that coarseness 
of fibre, that lack of heart which vitiates so much of his 


work. In his earlier stories there was a certain catchy fresh¬ 
ness and energy; the energy is still here, but no longer any¬ 
thing of freshness; there is visible a straining after effect 
and a search for the original—but originality does not come 
by seeking. The first sketch in the volume, “ The Captive,” 
is a passably amusing portrait of an American inventor of 
guns, who fought for the Boers; “ The Bonds of Discipline ” 
and “ Their Lawful Occasions ” are sheer farce, but in good 
farce the fun is spontaneous, not forced; “ A Sahibs’ War ” 
contains a touch of pathos which saves it from being quite 
commonplace; “The comprehension of Private Copper” 
shows Mr. Kipling at his slangiest and—it would serve no 
good purpose to examine these pages in detail. But Mr. 
Kipling has developed a new vice; whatever his previous 
faults, there was no misunderstanding what he meant to say, 
but such tales as “ Wireless ” and “ They ” are sheer con¬ 
undrums. What of the future 1 It is dangerous to prophesy, 
but it looks very much as if Mr. Kipling had not had very 
much to tell us, that that little has been told, and that his 
novelty of manner now ceases to disguise his poverty of 
matter. He might have become a great writer of children’s 
books and of stories of adventure—witness his "Jungle 
Books,” but a depictor of human nature or an artist in words 
he has never been. His work is that of the photographer, 
not that of the painter; he can see and to a certain extent 
reproduce the outside of things, but has not the great gift of 
insight. We speak thus strongly because of the pity of it 
all; the pity that such work as this should be put forward 
and in places accepted as literature, the pity that a writer 
with so many gifts should be unable to use them to advan¬ 
tage. He shouts, he occasionally deafens us, but he has 
ceased to impress. 

VERANILDA. By George Gissing. (Constable, 6s.) The 
interest which attaches to Mr. George Gissing’s unfinished 
romance is personal as well as literary. “ Veranilda ” would 
seem to have been the expression of a great emancipation. 
In this book the author left the sombre and narrow scenes 
in which for so long his imagination sojourned, or, rather, 
suffered captivity, and entered a field in which his scholar¬ 
ship and ideality might find free play. Unhappily, the 
atmosphere of New Grub Street is not easily escaped, and 
Mr. Gissing carried his methods of minute observation and 
analysis into work which demanded a larger treatment. 
Students of the period will be forced into the conviction that 
Mr. Gissing’s gifts and training fitted him well to describe 
Italian disintegration and Byzantine intrigue in the sixth 
century, but that he has failed to suggest the heroic elements 
of his chosen time. This is the more to be regretted, since 
there should be no lack of dramatic light and shade in the 
story of the Gothic struggle for Italy. The last rulers of that 
noble race stand forth, even in the pages of the Byzantine 
historian, as most knightly and kingly figures, and in a novel 
dealing with the time of Theodoric and Totila we look not 
unnaturally for some of the heroic virtues to counterbalance 
the studies of weakness and degeneracy. “ In “ Veranilda ” 
we seek in vain for such dramatic and epic qualities as made 
memorable Dahn’s mighty romance of the passing of the 
peoples. Basil, the hero, or at least the jeunc premier, is a 
nature vacillating and sensitive, with little of the Roman 
robustness with which to all appearance his author intended 
to endow him. Marcian, his friend and later his betrayer, 
is a far more interesting portrait. With his patriotic aims 
and devious methods, his religious aspirations and wayward 
passions, he promises to be a subtle psychological study, and 
we are moved to resent his sudden death at the hands of his 
injured friend as the summary ending of a problem which 
the author should have given his best skill to solve. 
Veranilda herself is a mere type of the Ewig Weibliche with 
few or none of the qualities of her race. Yet, though the 
personal drama proves disappointing, the book is a fine 
picture of the period, over-elaborated it may be, yet bearing 
on every page the mark of its writer's close knowledge of his 
subject. Altogether exquisite are the chapters devoted to 
the Benedictine monastery at Casinum, where Basil recovers 
health of soul and body. Through these tender and wistful 
passages vibrates that longing for peace which was the 
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keynote of "Henry Ryecroft,” and it reaches us with an 
added significance as the writer’s last utterance. Scholarly, 
earnest work, seldom attaining to beauty and never to 
spiritual unity, “ Veranilda ” confesses to the fact that in 
Italy of the Greek and Goth, as in modem London, George 
Gissing found the discords of life when most he desired its 
harmony. 

SABRINA WARH AM: THE STORY OF HER 
YOUTH. By Laurence Housman. (Murray, 6s.) With 
this novel Mr. Housman comes several steps nearer to his 
own,, but his own he has. not reached, so far as novels are 
concerned that is to say. That strange piece of fiction to 
which he at length put his name, “ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters,’^ seemed to.contain evidence of a dual authorship. 
Influences were traceable, but they were not all-pervasive. 
In "A Modern Antaeus ” he appeared to be controlling the 
pen himself throughout, but something of his natural freak- 
isimess. seemed to have dropped off, perhaps instinctively, 
aware of. incompatibility with the disguise its owner was 
assuming.. ilere and now there are indications of the develop¬ 
ment of tlie novelist in Mr. Housman as he is to be. The 
influence has remained supreme for the length of one book 
only, and though it is still easily perceptible—Lady Berrers, 
for instance (delightful company though one find her), is 
patently a stray out of Meredithia—it has entangled itself in¬ 
extricably with another influence equally potent and equally 
beneficent in moderation. And all this sounds very unfair, and 
even is very unfair until one remembers that Mr. Housman 
has hiqiself given us the right to claim absolutely individual 
work '(40m him in fiction by his own achievements in other 
departments of letters. East and West Gill are indubitably 
hitherto unmarked spots in the map of Wessex, Sabrina has a 
puzzling likeness to Bathsheba Everdene, and David Lorry 
to Gabriel Oak. The scene in which Reddie, creeping close 
to the lighted window to decipher his belated love letter, 
watches the undressing and bathing of Lottie’s child, his 
own child, Sabrina giving it the attentions that should have 
come by right from its mother, is an idyllic picture that could 
only be paralleled in the works of Mr. Hardy; but it would 
fit into almost any one of the Wessex novels so as to deceive 
oven the very elect. " The small events, big with the fates of 
men,” are wont to move the great artists in fiction to 
different emotions, according to the mood in which they 
commonly observe. With Mr. Meredith, even in his more 
sombre moments, we are never far removed from comedy. 
With Mr. Hardy, a fantastic danse macabre lurks in the 
background, even when his "comic relief,” his clowns, are on 
the stage. Mr. Housman’s genius is naturally allied rather 
to that of such a writer as Hawthorne. He has shown us 
in his poems, his fairy tales, his pen-drawings, an elvish 
strain that recalls Donatello in “ The Marble Faun,” and it 
is probably in this direction that the novels which shall be 
absolutely unmistakably his own will evolve themselves. 
Nevertheless, whilst we still await his savoury meat, we have 
enjoyed and thank him for his lentil pottage. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
(Blackwood, 6s.) Mrs. Thurston’s first book, “The Circle,” 
was so full of promise that we turn to her second novel 
with pleasurable anticipation. In "John Chilcote, M.P.” 
the author has taken a well-worn theme, but she has treated 
it in an unusual and striking manner. John Chilcote, a 
wealthy member of Parliament with fine prospects, has a 
double. He meets him in a fog, and the casual flaring of 
a match reveals the strange resemblance. “ By one of those 
rare occurrences—those chances that seem too wild for real 
life and yet belong to no other sphere—the two faces so 
strangely hidden and so strangely revealed were identical 
feature for feature.” Chilcote has become a slave to the 
morphia habit, his political career is in jeopardy, every day 
sees the fatal growth of the disease. His lapses are periodic, 
and he persuades John Loder, the double, to exchange per¬ 
sonalities at such times as the habit overpowers him. John 
Loder is poor and entirely without prospects, but full of 
latent power and ambition. The idea of being a great man, 
if only for a day, is too much for Loder, and the bargain is 


struck. How the plan worked, and the story of Loder’s 
love for Chilcote’s wife, long alienated from her unstable, 
untrustworthy husband, is capitally told. The interest is 
very well sustained, and up to the last page curiosity is 
strong to see how the tangle can be set straight. The 
character of John Loder, the right man in the right place, 
is cleverly indicated. The whole thing, of course, is based on 
a wild chance, but, granted the happening, the story is 
convincing enough. The writing is pointed and crisply clear. 
Indeed, "John Chilcote, M.P.” is a worthy successor to 
" The Circle.” 


Short Notices 

MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan Townley. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d. net.) This is a popular and fluently 
written account of Chinese history, manners and customs, 
simply put forth, and in some respects a most excellent 
book. The detailed accounts of Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism are most clear, and the description of the Chinese 
language is quite the best hitherto published in a non- 
scientific book. The evolution of the ideographs from the 
things originally represented makes it very plain and under¬ 
standable. Lady Susan Townley was received by the notorious 
Empress Dowager, and her account is delightfully plain and 
sti aightforward. “ My interpreter was amused to hear a 
servant say to another, pointing to an empty bowl: ‘ Invite 
the honourable bowl of Her Majesty to remove itself.’ ” The 
Dowager Empress had, it seems, five European travelling 
clocks in a row, all ticking vigorously, and said that none 
of them kept very good time, so she drew a sort of mean 
between them all and was thus able to tell approximately 
what time it was. There are many excellent photographs to 
this interesting book, and also a good index. 

BY NILE AND EUPHRATES: A RECORD OF DIS¬ 
COVERY AND ADVENTURE. By H. Valentine Geere, of 
the staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. (T. & T. Clark, 8s. 6d. net.) To those 
interested in the cause of Babylonian research this book will 
be welcome as a plain straightforward account of much 
useful work accomplished by sedulous American excavators, 
who were evidently very enthusiastic, very young, very 
earnest, and very pleased with themselves. In his preface 
the author says complacently : “ The example of America, 
and the success which has attended the excavations at 
Nippur, should surely encourage England to despatch an 
expedition to investigate one or other of the sites which are 
so numerous on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris.” 
Which is entirely true. Mr. Geere writes pleasantly and 
naively of his desert wanderings and encampments. He had 
no especially noteworthy adventures, and experienced much 
the same difficulties and drawbacks to systematic excavation 
which dozens of worthy folk have encountered before him. 
He is careful to avoid technical and scientific phraseology, 
and save for the necessary references to the work on which he 
was more particularly engaged the book is mainly the 
accurate jottings of an observant and painstaking young 
man, who sees much that is new to him, and keeps a careful 
note-book. There is a good index and a useful glossary of 
Turkish and Arabic words, although it surely was hardly 
necessary to include Arak, fez, effendi (a gentleman!), kehob, 
mullah, or zaptich. 

THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Arthur S. Peake, M.A. (Robert 
Bryant, C. H. Kelly.) It has at times occurred to one to 
question whether men would ever have made the first steps 
towards a science of astronomy but for the eccentricities and 
incommensurabilities of the celestial progress. These have 
stimulated and guided all the watchers of the heavens. Anil 
similarly the unsearchable mysteries of the divine justice 
have, in all ages, prompted a speculation which, in a universe 
manifectly governed on unexceptionable principles of equity, 
might have lain forever asleep. Mr. Peake describes himself 
frankly as one to whom the problem of pain constitutes the 
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most powerful argument against Theism; and in this treatise, 
developed from his Hartley Lecture, he weighs in the balances 
the contribution of the Old Testament writers to the solution 
of this vexed problem. To those 
who are acquainted' with the 
author’s other work in similar 
fields it will be no matter for 
surprise that he handles his 
difficult subject with a readiness 
and facility proper to one who 
has a firm grasp of his material, 
and with the earnestness of one 
to whom the questions at issue 
are a matter of life and death. 

That he finds, after all, in the 
Old Testament nothing final 
and conclusive was to be ex¬ 
pected ; but among the helpful 
suggestions which it contains is 
that inner certainty of God, by 
means of which here and there 
some rare spirit escaped 
the problem. It is to the New 
Testament we find that, after 
all, he has to turn for light by 
which to search out the helpful 
significance of the Old. And 
not the least arresting portion 
of his book is that in which, 
towards the end, he shows how 
for him the central mystery of 
the Christian faith, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in which love 
is of the essence, is a guiding 
star. More immediately the 
Incarnation replaces hearsay 
knowledge by the vision of 
God; and the Cross of Christ is our salvation from 
pessimism. These furnish the key to the riddle. 

HENSLOWE’S DIARY. Edited by Walter W. Greg. 
Part I. Text. (A. H. Bullen, 10 s. 6d. net) To use an old 
phrase, this reprint fills a long-felt want. The diary is in¬ 
valuable to all students of Elizabethan life and stage history, 
and so well ordered a reprint as this must surely meet with a 
warm welcome. We intend to deal fully with this edition 
when Part II. is in our hands. 


Reprints and New Editions 

A new series of classic novels! Truly, he who would found 
a library or replenish his old one has great choice to-day. 
He may well be confused by the variety that is offered him. 
The volumes I am handling as I write are Volumes I. and II. 
of THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES (Hutchinson, 2 s. 6d. 
leather, cloth Is. 6d.). The publishers’ aim is to make this 
series “ the handiest, the cheapest, the most attractive and 
readable of any novels yet offered to the public.” It is 
certainly high endeavour—a study in superlatives. They are 
without doubt good value for the money. They are compact 
in form and well printed, and when placed upon the book¬ 
shelf they present an attractive appearance. He who has no 
old and treasured “ Tom Jones ” should purchase it in this 
series. I note that we may expect such further volumes as 
“ The Adventures of Roderick Random,” “ Joseph Andrews,” 
“Amelia” and “Peregrine Pickle.”—THE EARLY LIFE 
OF GOETHE is sent me by the same publishers (The Library 
of Standard Biographies, leather 2 s., cloth Is.). This com¬ 
prises Books I.—IX. of the Autobiography, the concluding 
books being kept for a further volume. Various interesting 
biographies have already appeared in this series. Each 
volume is provided with a valuable chronological table of 
events, a full index, and a brief memoir of the biographer. 
A capital series.—COUNTRY STORIES, by Mary Russell 
Mitford, is newly issued by Messrs. Seeley & Co. Why these 
old-fashioned rambling stories should be reprinted I cannot 


quite understand; they entirely fail to charm me—Those who 
wish to buy THE IDYLLS OF THE KING in an unpre¬ 
tentious inexpensive form cannot do better than try the 


Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan, 2 s. 6d. net), although, 
surely, there are very few homes that lack a complete Tenny¬ 
son. Tennyson is above all a homely poet; he makes no great 
demands on the intellect. He is represented by four poems 
in ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE YOUNG (Blackie’s 
School and Home Library, Is.). We are told in the preface 
that this compilation is intended for the youth in the school¬ 
room and “ also to be cherished by the youth leaving school 
as the nucleus of his poetical appreciation, instead of being 
discarded as a thing that has been made distasteful by school 
work or become childish and to be put away with 
advancing years.” Such collections are, I think, among the 
first to be thrown away, especially when every bookshop we 
pass tempts us with dainty and complete reprints of our 
favourite poems. The present collection is certainly varied 
enough; it includes such “old stagers” as “I Remember,” 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade,” “Barbara Frietchie,” 
as well as such evergreen delights as “ Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog,” “ The Shepherd to his Love,” and “ The Sands 
of Dee.” But granted that such a collection should be 
made, it could scarcely be better done. The type is neat and 
clear, and the price puts it within the reach of all. I have 
already spoken in terms of well-merited praise of Mr. 
Heinemann’s Favourite Classics, which are issued at the 
astoundingly reasonable price of 6d. net. The frontispieces 
to the last four volumes I have received are Mrs. Macklin 
as Helena, Mrs. Cibber as Cordelia, Miss Priscilla Horton 
as Ariel and Mr. Henderson as Iago. When this excellent 
edition of Shakespeare is complete its possessors will own 
a very interesting gallery of theatrical portraits. F. T. S. 

Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad’s new novel, “Nostromo,” which has 
for some time been expected, will be issued next week by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers.—“ The Crusaders ” is to be the 
title of Professor Church’s new story for young people, which 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Seeley.—Mr. Edmund 
Selous has written a book on the extraordinary in natural 
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history, “ The Romance of the Animal World.” The book will 
be illustrated by Lancelot Speed and others, and is shortly 
to be published by the firm of Seeley.—A number of the more 
notable “ Portfolio ” monographs are to be issued in a new 
format by Seeley & Co. this autumn. Amongst others may 
be mentioned “ Japanese Wood Engravings,” by Professor 
Anderson; “Watteau,” by Claude Phillips; and “Orchard- 
son,” by Sir Walter Armstrong.—On October 23 Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin will publish “ Major Weir,” by Mr. K. L. 
Montgomery, author of “The Cardinal’s Pawn.”—“The 
Progress of Rachel ” is the title of Miss Adeline Sergeant’s 
new book, to be published by Messrs. Methuen.—The new 
volume in the newly translated edition of Dumas is 
“Catherine Blum,” and the forthcoming reprint in the 
Illustrated Pocket Library will be “Real Life in Ireland.” 
Both these books will be issued by Messrs. Methuen.—Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin will publish on Monday, October 10 , in 
the Red Cloth Library, a novel by Mr. H. C. Irwin, entitled 
“ With Sword and Pen.”—“ The Etchings of Rembrandt ” 
is the title of a five-guinea book which Messrs. Seeley will 
shortly issue. Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s monograph has been 
used as text and Mr. Campbell Dodgson has prepared a full 
annotated catalogue of all Rembrandt’s etchings, and has 
added a few notes to Mr. Hamerton’s text.—A history of 
opera, by Mr. Arthur Elson, is about to be published by 
Messrs. Seeley. It will be entitled “ A Critical History of 
Opera.”—R. L. Stevenson’s “Edinburgh” is to appear 
shortly in an entirely new edition, with illustrations by 
T. Hamilton Crawford, R.S.W. It will be issued by Messrs. 
Seeley at 6s. in blue buckram binding. 
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Theological and Biblical 

Hooking, Silai, Chapter. in Democratic Christianity (Fifield), 0/6 net. 
Quevedo, The Visions of (translated by R. L.) (Methuen), 2/0 net. 
Illingworth, J. B., Christian Character (Macmillan), 7/6. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-lettres 

Bottomley, Gordon, The Gate of Smaragdus (Elkin Mathewe), 10/0 net. 

Lowry, H. D., The Hundred Windowe (Elkin Mathewe), 3/6 net. 

Maoleod, Fiona, The Winged Destiny (Chutto & Windus), 6/0. 

Gibson, Elisabeth, A Flock of Dreams (Elkin Mathews). 1/0 net 
Perkins, H. 8., Sketch Poems by -v Wandering Artist (Drane), 3/6. 

Crowley, A., The 8tar and the barter (8.P.E.T.). 1/0. „ , 

Boynton, H. W.. Journalism and Literature (Houghton, Mifflin), *1.2a net. 
Heoht. Hans (edited by). Songs from David Herd's Manuscripts (Hay, 
Edinburgh, and Sampson Low), 12/0 net. 

Macnaghten, W., Ave Regina and Other Poems (Allen), 3/6 lie*. 

Bon Mots. Foote and Hooke; 8heridan and Sydney Smith, Lamb and Douglas 
Jerrold; eaoli edited by Walter Jerrold, with grotesques by Beardsley 
(Dent), 1/0 each. 

History and Biography 

Marston, Edward, After Work (Holnemann), 10/0 net. 

Langridge, Irene, William Blake (Bell), 10/6 net. 

Traill, H. D., and Mann, J. S. (edited by), Social England, Tol. VI. 
(Cassell), 14/0 net. 

Armitage-Smith. S., John of Gaunt (Constable), 18/0 net 
MoCarthy, Justin, The Story of an Irishman (Chatto & Wmdus), 12/0. 
Tuckwell, W„ Ohauoer (Miniature Series of Great Writers) (Bell), 1/0 net- 
Garnett, Richard, Coleridge (Miniature Series of Great \\ riters) (Bell). 
1/0 net. _ 

Travel and Topocrapby 

New. K. H.. Knutsford (Temple Topographies) (Dent). 1/6 net. 

Hanledine. G. 1)., The White Man in Nigeria (Arnold), 10/6 net. 

Clark, J., Guide to Ely Cathedral (Macmillan A Bowes). 0/6 net. 

Cooke, Mrs. K. T., From a Holiday Journal (Allen), 10/6 net. 

Holdich, Col. Sir Thomas, The Countries of the King s Award (Hurst & 
Blackett), 16/0 net. 

Belenee and Pbllosopby 
Campbell, J. M., Notes on the Bell Rook (Douglas), 3/6 net 
Lanmonier (ed. Syers), Now Methods of Treatment (Constable), 7/6 net. 
Wright, A. E„ Anti typhoid Inoculation (Constable), 3/6 net. 

Art 

Newlandsmith, E., The Temple of Art (Longmans), 3/6 net. 

Burne Jones, Sir F,., Paintings. Art Library (Newnes) 3/6 net 

Jov George W., The Work of, with an Autobiographical Sketch (Cassell). 
' 2/2/0 net. 

Bducatlonal 

Temple Infant Readers, 3 vols. (Horace Marshall). 0/4 each. 

Thompson, C., Preparatory Temple Reader (Horace Marshall), 1/6. 
Illustrated History: British and Old English Period by E. Bailey, and 
Tudor Period by N. Frazer (Horace Marshall). 2/0 each 
Grast 5 . J. Ms, Idiom and Grammar (Amsterdam : Wolters). fl.1.90. 

Bott.one. S. R., Electrical Engineering for Students (Guilbert I itman), 

Pearce! w!j and Hague, Dr. S.. Analysis of English History (Mnrby), 1/6. 

IttlucellaneouB 

T/v-noh, R. I., The Book of the Iris (Lane). 2/6 net. 

Powell. G. H.. Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century t Bullen), 7/6 net. 
Proceedings of the Southport Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Handbook to the Vivaria and Fresh Water Aquaria of Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill (L.C.C.). 0/1. „ m N 

Bnllen, F. T., Creatures of the 8ea (R.T.8.), 7/6. 

Garrette-Pegge, J.. Transoript of the Parish Register of Chesham, 1538- 
1636 (Stock), 15/0 net. 


Wagner, C., By the Fireside (Hodder A Stoughton), 3/6. 

Ransome, A., A B C of Physical Culture (Drane), 1/0. 

Wetton, T. C., With Rundell’s Eighth Division in South Africa (Drane), 6/0. 
Fleet, Esther, The Dayspring from on High, 2 voIb. (Drane), 6/0 each. 

Gore, J. E., Studies in Astronomy (Chatto & Windus), 6/0. 

McAuliffe, R. P., The Nisam (Clay). 2/6 net. 

Bradley, Henry, Oxford English Dictionary, Vol. VI. (Clarendon Press), 
5/0. 

City of Leeds Public Free Libraries: Anuual Report. 

Starr, F., The Ainu Group (Kegan Paul), 3/6 net. 

Starr, Readings from Modern Mexican Authors (Kegan Paul), 5/6 net. 
Gregg, W. (edited), Henslowe’s Diary, Part I.: Text (A. H. Bullen), 
10/6 net. 

Fiction 

Crawford, Marion, “Whoever shall Offend" (Macmillan), 6/0; Pritohard, 
K., and Hesketh, “ The Chronicles of Don Q." (Chapman & Hall), 6/0; 
Harrison, Frederic, “ Theophano ” (Chapman & Hall), 10/6 net; 
Bourohier, Dr. Helen, “The White Lady of the Zenana” (Drane), 6/0; 
Trail, Valentine, “David Armstrong's Curse" (Drane), 6/0; Pretor, 
A., “The Chapel on the Hill” (Deighton, Bell), 3/6 net; Trowbridge, 
W., “That Little Marquis of Brandenburg" (Hurst A Blackett), 6/0; 
Crockett, S. R., “The Loves of Miss Anne" (Clarke), 6/0; Sergeant, 
Adeline, “The Progress of Rachel" (Methuen), 6/0; Gerard, Dorothea, 
“The Bridge of Life” (Methuen), 6/0; Montgomery, K. L., “Major 
Weir" (Unwin), 6/0; Haggard, Rider, “The Brethren" (Cassell), 6/0; 
Bindloss, H., “ Daventry’s Daughter" (Chatto A Windus), 6/0; 
Wyllarde, Dolf, “Captain A my as " (Heinemann), 6/0; Bullen, F. T., 
“ Sea Puritans " (Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0; Manfred, E., “ The Wight 
that Wailed” (Sonnensohein), 6/0; Boddington, Helen, “A Voice from 
the Wind” (Hurst & Blackett), 6/0; Praed, Mrs. Campbell, “Some 
Loves and a Life” (White), 6/0; Phillpotts, Eden, “The Farm of the 
Dagger" (Newnes), 3/6; Green, F. E., “Love and Hunger" (Fifield), 
0/6 net; Bone, Gertrude, “Provincial Tales" (Duckworth), 6/0; 
Kipling, Rudyard, “Traffics and Discoveries" (Macmillan), 6/0; 
Brooks, P., “Seeking Life" (Macmillan), 6/0; Wynne, Florence, “The 
King's Coming" (Skefflngton), 6/0; Sandeman, Mina, “An Unconven¬ 
tional Maid ” (Skefflngton), 6/0; Phelps, 8., “ From Blue Sky to Grey " 
(Skefflngton), 6/0; “Rita," The 8ilent Woman" (Hutohinson), 6/0; 
Sidgwick, Mrs., “ Scenes from Jewish Life" (Arnold), 6/0. 

Beprlats and Wew editions 

Milton, L'Allegro and II Penseroso (Horaoe Marshall), 0/4 each. 

Tennyson, The Princess (Dent), 5/0 net. 

Trollope, Anthony, The Bertrams (Lane), 1/6 net. 

Shakespeare, Soott, Milton, Poetioal Works of (Frowde), 2/0 each. 

Dickens. The Chimes and The Battle of Life (Bijou edition) (Chatto & 
Windus), 1/0 each. 

Dalton, C., Waterloo Roll Call (Eyre A Spottiswoode). 

Shakespeare, All’s Well that Ends Well, ed. by W. O. Brigstocke (Methuen), 
3/6. 

Ball, Sir Robert, The Story of the Heavens, Part I. (to be completed in 
14 monthly parts) (Cassell), 0/6. 

Gaskell, Elisabeth, Cranford (Dent), 5/0 net. 

Darwin, Charles, The Expression of the Emotions m Man and Animals 
(Murray), 2/6 net. 

Real Life in Ireland, by a Real Paddy (Methuen), 3/6 net. 


8.F.C.Z. Publications 

Cobbold, J. A. T., “The Message of the Hours,” 0/6; Elliott, Haidee, 
“Daily Nearer God," 0/6; Naime, A., “Modern Biblical Criticism on 
the Old Testament,” 0/1; Hills, W. J., “ Sacrifice and Priesthood," 0/1; 
Anon., “Meditations of an Agnostic,” 0/1; Priohard, C. H., “Is 
Christianity Miraculous?” 2/0; Fenn, G. M., “The Ocean Catspaw,” 
5/0; Blunt, Ellen, “Brave Betty," 1/0; Mrs. Waddy, “The Camerons 
of Nidry,” 1/0; lleade, F. R., “The Conversion of Maria," 1/0; 
Rod well, C. M., “Sonny," 1/6; Green, E. M., “Little Peterkin," 1/6; 
A. E. D., “Constance’s Fortune,” 2/0; Cowper, Edith, “Witches of 
Westover Combe,” 2/0; Marohant, Bessie, “ Yewtree Farm,” 3/6; 
Finnemore, Emily, “Mary Louisa Quayne,” 2/6; Meroer, C. A., “ The 
Foster Brothers/’ 0/6; Esoombe, Mabel, “Phoebe's Long Holiday,■* 
0/6; Peirsc, Blanche, “Leaves from a Baby’s Log-book,” 1/0; Challa- 
oombe, Jessie, “Nell Garton," 2/0; Harrison, F. B., “ Enderley Park," 
1 / 6 . 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“ F’ortnightly Review,” “Harper’s Monthly," “Critical Review," Bible 
Society “ Monthly Reporter" and “ Gleanings," “ The Antiquary," 
“All the World," “Pearson’s," “Lady’s Home Magazine." "British 
F’ood Journal," “ The Commonwealth,” “ The Contemnoiury Review," 
“Independent Review." “ Monthly Review,” “Windsor Magazine,” 
“ Chambers's Journal,” “ The Connoisseur,” ” Blackwood’s Magasine,” 
“ The Book Monthly,” “ The Burlington Magazine," “ The American 
Antiquarian," “ Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America,” “The Author,” “Our Hospitals and Charities," “ Inisfail," 
“ Golden Sunbeams,” “ The Dawn of Day,” “ Church Quarterly Re¬ 
view," “ Indian Antiquary," “ National Physical Education,” “ Lite¬ 
rary Notes,” “ Hibbert Journal,” “United Service Magasine,” “The 
Architectural Review,” “ The Scottish Historical Review.” 


Juvenile 

Wodehouse, P. G., “The Gold Bat” (Black), 3/6; “Gulliver’s Travels" 
(Black), 6/0; Gregory, F. K., “New Stories for Children" (Watts), 
2/6 net; Carter, G. F., “Diana Polwarth. Royalist " (Seeley), 5/0; 
Crockett, S. R., “Redcap Talcs" (Black), 6/0; Kennedy, H. A., “ New 
World Fairy Book" (Dent), 4/6 net; Hoffman, Alioe, “Shakespeare’s 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Retold for Children" (Dent), 1/0 net; 
Inman, H. E., “Honour Bright ” (Warne), 3/6; Pickering, E., “The 
Adventures of David Oliphant ” (Warne), 3/6; Crosland, T., “The 
Motor Car Dumpy Book" (Richards), 1/6; “ Grant Richards’ Chil¬ 
dren’s Annual for 1905.” edited by Crosland and Collinge, 5/0 ; Cobb, 
Ruth, and Hunter, Richard (The Dumpy Books for Children Series); 
“Irene’s Christmas Party" (Grant Richards), 1/6; Schofield, Lily, 
“Billy Uuddylox " (Sonnensohein), 1/0 net; Woodhouse. S. C., “Eliza 
Grump,” 1/O net; Partington, A'iolet, “ Des Vaoanoes & Paris ” (Horace 
Marshall), 1/6; Lang, Andrew, “The Brown Fairy Book” (Longmans), 
6/0; Bell, Mrs. Arthur. “ Pierre " (Dent), 5/6 net; Elrington, M., “The 
Schoolboy Outlaws” (Simpkin, Marshall), 3/6; Anderson, Hans, “Fairy 
Tales,” with Illustrations (Blackie). 2/6; ‘The Ugly Duckling," Ac., 
with Illustrations, and “ The Tinder Box,” Ac., with Illustrations 
(Blackie), 1/0 each ; Copeland and Robinson, “The Book of the Fan," 
•* The Book of the Little J. D.’s," “ The Book of the Mandarinfants " 
(Blackie). 0/6 each; “My Book of Nursery Rhymes," “The Dear Old 
Nurserv Tales” (Blackie*), 1/0 eaoh; “Puss in Boots," “Cinderella," 
“TrueTales of Animal Life,” and “Scripture Stories" (Blackie), 0/6 
eaoh; Haskell, Mrs., “Stories from the Bible," Carrington, Edith, 
“True Stories About Animals" (Blackie), 2/0 each. 
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My Book of Memory—I 


M emoky plays strange tricks with me; I forget 
much that I would remember and remember 
much that I would forget; trifles stick in my 
mind with uncalled for clearness and great 
events—great in my simple life—are blurred and dim. 
They say that dying men recall with strange distinct¬ 
ness the whole course of their lives, but I know not 
how we can count this as true, for no man who has 
died has spoken to us. Old men’s memories are fickle; 
the foreground of their lives grows misty and the far 
distance clear. When jogging our recollections of 
serious events we find often enough that some trivial, 
even some ludicrous, detail stands out sharp and clear, 
the serious matter being gone past all recall. 

Yet memory is one of the greatest of man’s gifts. 
How much of pleasure would be gone out of my life if 
I could not call up memories of past times and of friends 
who have gone before. Have the brute beasts any 
memory of the past? I fancy not; with them memory 
is merely a reflex action stirred by contact with a vision 
of some known object or by hearing some familiar 
voice or phrase. With us, too, memory works in that 
way, but not always. It is man’s privilege to conjure 
up at desire visions of the past, visions of what has 
been, just as it is his privilege to call up visions of the 
future, dreams of what may be. 

There are those who keep strict account in diaries 
of the events, even of the thoughts, of their lives. I 
once knew a rotund man who lived to eat, and kept a 
careful record from day to day of what he ate—a diary 
of gormandising. Often have I seen him, while we sat 
awaiting dinner, pick up the record of the year, gloat 
over the ghosts of dead meals called up by it, until his 
mouth watered at the thought of the good things of 
the table that had tickled his palate. He was not a 
man I loved. For myself I have more than a few times 
started out to keep a diary, the attempt always being 
attended by failure. The nearest to success that I 
achieved was to note for a year—day by day—the books 
that I read. But to turn over the pages of this diary 
gave me no such pleasure as did his record to my greedy 
friend. No; I prefer to let memory run its course, be 
that course evil or good. 

Blessed is the man who can sit down now and again 
and pass the hours pleasantly conversing with memory; 
unblessed the man who cannot so do. It is, I believe, 
a tendency of this age for men and women to be unable 
to rest, to be doing nothing—just only to think or to 
remember. But surely to the healthy-minded the 
exercise of thought or of memory should be pleasing? 
There are few things more delightful to me than this 
practice; I love, for example, to lie upon my back 
beneath a tree—if possible where I have a view over the 
country-side—and to think—merely to indulge in wan¬ 
dering, aimless thinking, or else to travel back in memory 
through the years gone by. Then there is blind man’s 
holiday—the dusk of the afternoon. How good then 
of a winter-time to sit by the fireside, watching the 
glowing coals and the dancing flames, picturing the 
future or the past. 

How little I can recall of what were really the feelings 
and thoughts of my childhood days. It is not only 
that I have forgotten so much ; but is it possible that 
I should now understand that which I do remember, 
any more than I, a man, can read a book with childish 
eyes? Those whom the Gods love die young. How 
few apparently are there whom the Gods do love. Un¬ 


consciously as we grow we put away childish things and 
lose childish ways of thought and the keenness of a 
child’s insight. Men try to live by reason, egregiously 
failing so to do; all children, like most women, live by 
instinct. Unused instincts grow dulled and few are 
the grown men who have the great gift of intuitive 
insight. Yes, not only is childhood forgotten to a 
great extent, but that which is remembered is not seen 
whole or with understanding eyes. If we could remem¬ 
ber, if we could understand, how much deeper would be 
our sympathy with children’s sorrows and joys, hopes 
and fears. 

To me the most wonderful part of Lewis Carroll’s 
immortal books is the character of Alice. All the rest 
is very entertaining, whimsically funny to a degree, but 
Alice is wonderful, a real child, thinking as a child, 
talking and acting as a child. Lewis Carroll died 
young. Dickens, we know, had a vast sympathy for 
children and a great understanding of them. His full- 
length portraits sometimes fail I think; to me Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell are not human. But David 
Copperfield lives. I know few finer pictures of child 
life. Shakespeare did not die young. Is it not strange 
that he who could see so deep into the hearts and souls 
of men and women should, so far as we may judge him 
by his works, have been out of touch with child life ? 
It is dreadful to have to say it, but to me the scene 
between Prince Arthur and Hubert is tainted with 
unreality; it is effective on the stage, but it is not life— 
not child life. Marryat has given us some fine boys; 
Borrow has inimitably drawn his own boyhood. As 
for the rest, the Tom Browns and other famous boys 
and girls, what of them? Names, mere names. Of 
late years there has grown up a new form of literature— 
books written about children to be read by us grown¬ 
ups; but to me they are all full of falseness. The 
children are depicted as thinking as no children ever 
thought. It is often very pretty, but never real. As 
for poetry purporting to convey a child’s mind, it is 
nothing worth, with very few exceptions: and those , 
dealing only with light matters. 

What are my memories of my childhood ? Am I 
capable of realising what I was as a child ? I remember 
things that I saw, people that I met, words and music 
that I heard, places that I frequented or visited; but 
I do not remember what I thought of it all. Indeed, 

I am almost led to the conclusion that I did not then 
think about things; they were merely pleasing or uu- 
pleasing. Now, when a matter displeases me I am wont 
to ask “ why ? ” Then I accepted the fact and cared 
not to seek out the cause. The fire burnt me then, 

I felt the pain, I avoided fire; but I did not seek to find 
out what fire was. 

Children love by intuition; their affection is lavished 
neither on those who give them “ lollipops ” nor on 
those who are stern to them for their own good being. 
Children love those who understand them—at least, that 
is my recollection of childhood. Sympathy is the child's 
greatest craving. To the child, even more than to the 
man, the world is centred on himself; the child’s “ ego ” 
is very sturdy. 

My chief joy in childhood’s days was to make believe. 
Not playing at soldiers or robbers or sailors or savages; 
but thinking of them and making up stories about them 
—and, well, I was just a child, and I do believe that all 
children are very much alike, as are all young animals. 
Tempers vary, and health and disposition and tastes; 
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but the aims of all children’s desires are much the same 
and their outlook upon life very similar. Here am I, 
talking as if I knew the inner holy of holies of a child’s 
heart, of which in reality I am as ignorant as are all 
we grown-ups, save those few of us who die young. 

E. G. O. 

An Irresponsible Amateur 

O ne remembers an occasion when half a dozen 
schoolboys were chatting about marriage while 
the rain fell and soaked the cricket-pitch. 
“ Why not marry for a few years, and then 
drop it 1 ” asked one. And we decided that this would 
do, and the children—most intelligent and well-informed 
schoolboys—the children would be looked after by 
“ Government.” It was a puerile conclusion—we being 
schoolboys. 

Like Mr. George Meredith, who has now lent to this 
notion the influence of his reputation as a student of 
life, we were unaware of certain flaws in our argument. 
We did not know, for instance, that our abolition of the 
family would have a remarkable effect upon the “ Gov¬ 
ernment,” or the State, to use Mr. Meredith’s more 
accurate term. We did not know that the family is the 
unit of the State, and that without the one the other 
cannot be. This, it is true, is kindergarten sociology: 
but, still, we did not know it. 

Nor, of course, had we read the great defence of 
marriage on purely philosophic grounds by the major 
thinker of our time. We did not know how the evolu¬ 
tion of the permanent monogamic relation can be traced 
in man, and even in some of the lower animals. We did 
not know that there is a correlation, and more, between 
such an evolution and the upward course of human 
nature towards the realisation of its own divine ideals. 

We were not authorities on education: you could 
hardly expect us to know as much about education as the 
novelist whose masterpiece deals with that subject. So we 
did not inquire whether the children of these so-called 
marriages would benefit or otherwise by being handed 
over to the State ere they were into their teens. We 
were not acquainted with the idea that the parent is 
Nature’s appointed educator of his child. Nor were we 
acquainted with the statistical facts as to the future of 
children who lose the advantage of this priceless pro¬ 
vision. But space fails me for the telling of the count¬ 
less truths, biological, psychological, ethical and other, 
of which we had to be ignorant in our attempt to reverse 
the verdict of all time and all knowledge. 

It did not occur to us to ask for what men would 
marry under the new conditions. Plainly it would not 
be for the love which sets a man’s soul among the stars, 
or for the joys of parenthood; or for high comrade¬ 
ship ; or, indeed, for anything, as far as one can sec, but 
an irritability of certain well-defined areas of grey 
matter near the tail-end of the spinal cord. 

Of course, being schoolboys, we had no very nice sense 
of language. It did not occur to us to ask whether a ten- 
year understanding can rightly be termed “ marriage.” 
We did not inquire into the essential distinction, if any 
there be, between such “ marriage ” and legalised pros¬ 
titution. That is an inquiry which may be recom¬ 
mended to the advocates of the new method -one of 
those new things which one had thought to have been 
buried for ever in certain deep geological strata of the 
“ good old days.” 

In our effort to avoid certain obvious evils we did 
not inquire whether we were likely to incur ills im¬ 


measurably greater. These questions do not occur to the 
irresponsible amateur. But silly though our proposal 
was, we were quite sincere, and it never occurred to us 
to regard the sort of marriage of which we were the off¬ 
spring as bourgeois and Victorian—though, doubtless, 
we might have done so. One wonders, by the way, of what 
sort of marriage our modern marriage “ reformers ”— 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw—would 
prefer to have been the offspring ? But, doubtless, their 
inquiries have the detachment and impersonalness which 
befits sober scientific study. 

Out of town, I have as yet seen only five lines of 
reference to Mr. Meredith’s proposal. They consisted of 
a quotation from the “ Spectator.” Two comments on 
them may be worth making. The writer says of the 
suggestion that “if it is serious, a more mischievous one 
was never flung broadcast among a miscellaneous audi¬ 
ence.” But I fail to see how Mr. Meredith’s mood 
affects the mischievousness of his suggestion. Serious 
or not, he can undo the evil he has done only by a retrac¬ 
tation in the place—so wisely chosen—where the sugges¬ 
tion was made. It purported to be serious and was so 
treated in a leading article. And secondly, why allude 
to the “ pure wantonness of a prolific mind ” ? Is the 
idea novel 1 or subtle ? or profound ? It must have 
occurred to millions of schoolboys and others since ever 
time was. 

“ The most dangerous thing in the world,” said 
Goethe, ” is ignorance in motion ”; and his admirer 
has set ignorance in motion. Incidentally he must 
have distressed thousands of good women, wives, and 
mothers, and many of his own admirers as well. But 
though a writer who professes to deal with serious 
matters as seriously as in him lies cannot but write 
upon the most serious event of the past fortnight, yet 
he is little concerned. The past has not passed in vain. 
No counsel which proposes, as this does, to abolish mar¬ 
riage, the family, and the State, and all that hangs upon 
them, has any chance of more than an ephemeral success. 
The time will come when it will be granted that, as 
Spencer said, “ The supreme end of the legislator is 
character making,” and proposals to injure human char¬ 
acter, and to aid in the propagation of children by the 
least-developed, morally, will be treated with the con¬ 
tempt they deserve. If evolution teaches us anything, it 
is that, in Matthew Arnold’s words, there is a power 
that makes for righteousness. And though English 
fiction may not now possess exponents who have con¬ 
tributed to abstract truth or practical advance, like 
George Eliot, the great moral teacher, or Dickens, or 
Charles Reade, or even Besant, with his “ People’s 
Palace ” ; yet Mr. Meredith may perhaps bethink himself 
and use his great powers in a cause already so well served 
by many of his great contemporaries. It is surely for 
such as he to be, in the language of Job, eyes to the 
blind and feet to the lame : but not to be a cause of 
offence to the “ little ones ” who read the daily paper. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Two Dandy Novels 

M any at first sight are the points of analogy 
between Lytton and Disraeli. Almost of an 
age they were both deeply imbued with the 
Byronie tradition and in brilliantly rhetorical 
novels contended in friendly emulation for the favour of 
the public. Both were eminent dandies, both rose to 
exalted positions in the Tory party, having sown their 
political wild oats with the Radicals. But here the 
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analogy ends. However similar may have been their 
style, their outlook on literature was completely dif¬ 
ferent. Lytton was a man of letters, with ambitions; 
Disraeli a man of ambitions with a taste for letters. 
While Lytton might look with the mood of an artist 
on the creation of a good book as an end in itself, his 
rival would see in one of his novels a means to the 
money he so badly needed, a political pamphlet for the 
party which he had seen fit to espouse and a brilliant 
and effective advertisement for Benjamin Disraeli. In 
fact, to understand any of Beaconsfield’s novels tho¬ 
roughly, it is imperative to take them in close con¬ 
junction with his political career. Lytton, in spite of 
his Byronism, was the cultured and dignified eighteenth- 
century gentleman; Disraeli was the nineteenth-century 
young man in a hurry. 

It is interesting to pursue the comparison in an exami¬ 
nation of “ Pelham ” and “ Vivian Grey,” the literary 
first-fruits of the two authors. “ Pelham ” was merely 
Lytton’s first work of importance—the precursor of a 
long series of novels; “Vivian Grey” was the bomb¬ 
shell with which Disraeli had determined to burst open 
the doors of the world. He had deliberately set him¬ 
self to create a sensation, and, by the almost infallible 
device of incorporating well-known characters into the 
book, to make sure, at any rate, of a surras de srandale. 
“ Vivian Grey ” was the book of the season ; keys were 
published, and society amused itself by fitting the Dis- 
raelian caps on to their owners. One is put in mind of 
the debut of Mr. Benson, and is tempted to wonder how 
far the success of “ Dodo ” was due to the popular identi¬ 
fication of the heroine with the wife of a well-known 
politician. Even, however, if we put aside the celebri¬ 
ties, the character sketches in “ Vivian Grey ” are drawn 
with infinitely greater verve and distinctness than any 
of the personages that crowd the canvas of “ Pelham.” 
The portrait, in particular, of Mr. Stapleton Toad is a 
masterpiece to which Lytton lacked the lightness of 
touch even to approach. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, “ Pelham ” belongs 
to the eighteenth century, which dealt in types ; “ Vivian 
Grey ” to the nineteenth century, which dealt in indi¬ 
vidualities. Pelham resembles Lord Chesterfield’s 
ideal gentleman. He is the ordinary, prosaic, common 
variety of dandy, gifted with no particular originality. 
He is of good birth and manners, and full of the shrewd 
common sense and the penetrating, but not unkindly, 
cynicism of the man of the world. He falls in love in 
the orthodox fashion it is true, but he is too well bred 
to indulge freely in any violent emotional transport. 
Vivian Grey’s nearest psychological analogue is Julien 
Sorel, that typically nineteenth-century character in 
Stendhal’s “ Le Rouge et le Noir.” Both Julien and 
Vivian lack noble birth and essay valiantly the demo¬ 
cratic earriere ouverte au.r talents. Both are abnor¬ 
mally self-centred and ambitious idealists, cynical with 
that extreme and savage species of cynicism which is 
the reaction from intense sensitiveness. Both stand 
out from the common ruck as pronouncedly original 
characters; both stick at nothing when really roused. 
But while Vivian Grey is the protagonist and centre 
of the whole book, Pelham, in spite of all his egotism 
and self-complacency, strikes one as almost the im¬ 
personal hero of some semi-picaresque novel, a mere 
convenient peg on which to hang a series of anecdotes 
and descriptions of English and foreign life. His con¬ 
versation, too, interlarded ad nauseam with French ex¬ 
pressions and Latin quotations, contrasts unfavourably 
with the dazzling pyrotechnics and piquant epigrams of 
Vivian Grey. 


The Byronism, moreover, of “ Pelham ” approximates 
dangerously to melodrama and is more reminiscent of 
the “Castle of Otranto” or the “Mysteries of 
Udolpho ” than of “ Childe Harold” or “Don Juan.’ 
“ Vivian Grey,” on the contrary, frequently catches the 
genuine Byronic dash and glamour, especially in the 
moonlight scene with Mrs. Lorraine, the episode of 
the Prince Johannisburger and the descriptions of the 
romance of the Continent. 

It is perhaps true that “ Pelham ” may have a com¬ 
pleter unity, a greater technical consistency; but foj; 
sheer personal interest “ Vivian Grey ’’—that egregious 
piece of autobiography and self-advertisement combined, 
dashed off by a boy hardly out of his teens—stands out 
prominent as one of the audacious successes of an auda¬ 
cious career. H. B. Samuel. 


The Musical Tower of Babel 

T here are certain good folk who think that the 
world would be a more comfortable place than 
it now is if we could discover some practicable 
universal language, which all nations would 
adopt, abandoning their own. Maybe this opinion is 
correct, probably it is not, but in this place I wish to 
remind others and myself that there is a language which 
is universal—if I may so misuse the word—in Europe 
and America so far as civilised, namely music. It 
is a language with limitations; it can express broad 
emotions but cannot give tongue to the facts which have 
aroused these emotions. A mournful music is mournful 
to us all, but we cannot name the cause of the mourning; 
a military march sets. all our hearts beating high, a 
dance starts our feet jigging. And there are further 
limitations; the Oriental understands not our music, to 
him it does not convey anything, to him it is mere sound 
and fury; just so is his music to us, for the most part; 
some little of it we can comprehend as can he some little 
of ours, that is all. Will the language of music ever 
become universal 1 

It is a question of association of ideas, or at any 
rate very largely so. There is a physiological reason 
for dance music arousing in us a desire to dance, so far, 
that is, as merry country dances are concerned. A waltz, 
a minuet, a gavotte, those and others incite us to dance 
purely because from experience we associate their strains 
with the steps of a dance ; otherwise some of them would 
be mournful melodies enough. As to sad music, why do 
we feel that it is solemn ? I take it that it is association 
only that makes a slow march one that we connect in our 
minds with funeral rites; drums and trumpets beating 
a step or blowing a charge—we know them to be military 
because military they have always been in our experi¬ 
ence. “ God Save the King ” stirs in us a glow of 
patriotism, of pride of empire, so does it in the ears of 
those to whom other Occidental music is a jargon, the 
Ghoorka and the Tommy Atkins can both apprehend 
somewhat of its meaning. 

The time may come, perhaps, now that the world is 
growing so very small, now that the nations of the East 
are adopting the civilisation of the West, when all races 
will speak a common musical tongue, when the com¬ 
positions of Bach, Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Brahms will carry a common message to the whole world. 
We have much in music to give to the East: as great 
names in music as we have in letters: what will the East 
give us ? It has given us our religion, it has laid the foun¬ 
dation of our arts and of our civilisation; it Would bo 
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strange if it gave nothing to our music. Yet it almost 
seems that it will give us little, if any, direct, concrete 
help; there have been and are no great composers in the 
East, its modes of musical expression and its instru¬ 
ments appear scarcely likely to modify our own. But 
Eastern thought, which we are only beginning to com¬ 
prehend, must greatly affect Western in all departments 
of art and learning, and it is no wild guess to hazard the 
prediction that our musical language will be modified, 
and its ability of expression increased when Orientals 
begin to study our music and to speak our speech. The 
effect that Japanese pictorial art has had upon our own 
is an example of such influence. The aim of Japanese 
art was, and is, wholly different from our own, and at 
first thought it might seem, and did seem, that we could 
learn little of practical value from their methods, admire 
them however much we might. But they are trying to pick 
out of our art what is good and useful to them, and more 
than one of our artists have been beneficially influenced 
by their example. May not the future prove that such 
also will be the case with music ? To us their music is 
mere babel, as is theirs to us ; but their music stirs them 
as does ours us, and there may be something we can 
learn to our advantage from their musical speech. At 
any rate, it is foolish to divide music into “ our own ” 
and “ barbaric ” ; Orientals are not fools or barbarians; 
they are willing to learn from us, or at least to consider 
whether we may not have something to teach them. Is 
is right that we should be less open-minded ? 


“ His Highness My Husband” 

I T would be an interesting though expensive experi¬ 
ment to set a theme for a play to some half-dozen 
of our best known playwrights in order to see 
the differing ways in which they would work 
it out. The theme of “ His Highness My Husband ” 
would serve: A young and ardent prince marries a 
young and ardent queen; the queen reigns and the 
prince is merely a consort; his manhood rebels against 
the situation—what results ? Tragedy or comedy, or 
both ? Mr. Barrie would doubtless make a fairy-tale of 
it all; Mr. Pinero, a problem play; Captain Marshall, 
a light comedy ; and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, a strenu¬ 
ous drama with eccentric developments. The play, as 
adapted from the French by Mr. William Boosey, is 
just naught. In Act I. the lovers bill and coo and 
exchange rings; in Act II. the prince consort grumbles 
and growls and the queen stands rather shakily upon 
her dignity; in Act III. the queen capitulates an'd all 
ends happily—for the moment. Wit is lacking, inten¬ 
sity and real emotion are not there and characterisation 
is absent. All the people of the play are merely 
puppets, so old that their joints creak and crack. Truly, 
they ought to be given a rest. We have the plaintive 
lovers, the comic father, the comic aunt, the comic 
chamberlain, various other stock comic characters; at 
least I suppose they were comic once upon a time, long 
ago, beyond the memory of the oldest playgoers. 
Excellent acting could not galvanise them into any 
semblance of reality, with the exception of the comic 
father, who was played by Mr. Eric Lewis, an expert 
comedian who can make us smile at inanities and accept 
trivialities as truths. 

The scene is laid in the undiscovered country of 
Corconia. Why do so many playwrights abandon the 
real world for the imaginary? Are they afraid of life. 


or do they believe that fancyland provides them with 
picturesque surroundings and frees them from the diffi¬ 
culty of picturing the hearts of men and women ? Why 
will they not realise that there is plenty of tragedy and 
comedy in our everyday life? Day by day as I watch 
these new plays I am driven to the conclusion that life 
and the theatre have parted company, and am beginning 
to fear that no new good thing can be hoped for from 
our present managers and play-writers. The conven¬ 
tions of the stage seem to stifle all fresh air; it is a 
killing atmosphere; no man or woman is able to live 
in it—only puppets. Take this same would-be comedy, 
“ His Highness My Husband,” or “ Merely Mary Ann,” 
or—almost any other recent play that pretends to deal 
with men or women; they are full of the stagiest of 
stage tricks and conventions, full of unreality, full of 
puppets and caricatures! Oh for a breath of human 
nature, of open air! But—sighs are vain and hopes 
futile while convention rules the roast. 

W. T. S. 


British Water Colours 

I n a handsome volume, “ British Water-Colour Art,” 
by Mr. B. Huish, Messrs. Black have reproduced 
the water-colour pieces contributed by each 
member of the Old Water-Colour Society in their 
King’s Coronation gift; and it was a happy idea that 
the drawings should be accompanied by short bio¬ 
graphies of the artists and by a gossipy history of the 
old Society. To this scheme Mr. Huish contributes the 
letterpress; and though his work is little marked with 
the delightful sense of style, it is good sound reading 
in spite of a certain jog-trot manner. The illustrations 
are, some of them, excellent examples of colour repro¬ 
duction, from the warm flesh-tints of Mr. Anning Bell’s 
charming “ Surprised ” to the subtle silvery greys of 
Mr. Marshall’s delightful “ Amboise.” The Princess 
Louise’s “ English Hebe ” is a particularly happy ex¬ 
ample of Mr. Carl Hentschel’s craftsmanship in colour 
process. As to whether the colour blocks in this book 
give anything like a general or adequate idea of what is 
being done in water-colour in England to-day there will 
be no hesitation in returning a verdict of “ Not proven.” 
For this fine old Society does not contain within its fold 
all the best painters amongst us. And apart from this 
initial drawback to such a claim, there is the still more 
obvious fact that the members themselves have not all 
contributed the very best examples of their artistry. 
The record of the Society is a marvellously good one—its 
roll-call in the past holds the name of nearly every great 
master. It has, by consequence, set up for itself a 
standard of achievement that no critic can raise a tittle 
higher. And if the pictures in this book do not reach to 
the heights, it is the fault of the Society’s splendid 
traditions above all else. Still, Mr. Arthur Melville 
has uttered many a splendid and resounding work beside 
which his “ San Sebastian Bay ” seems a trifling note that 
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but exaggerates the tricks of his large manner until 
something almost of pettiness creeps into the hand’s 
work of a man whose very largeness is his handsome 
dowry. Amongst the younger men of this Society, one 
of the most brilliant, one of the least appreciated by the 
public and the dealers to-day, and one who promises to 
be a consummate decorative artist, is Mr. Walter Bayes, 
lie sends one of the best contributions to the King, yet his 
work as here shown gives but small hint of the remark¬ 
able gifts which he displayed in his one-man show at Mr. 
Baillie’s galleries last spring. Even Mr. Clausen’s ex¬ 
cellent little water-colour, a piece of work that has come 
out excellently well in colour-process, for all its breadth 
of handling, for all its mastery of atmosphere, for all its 
pure colour, does not show the artist at his highest flight 
—still a fine piece of work it remains. Mr. Callow, all 
too little known, is well treated by the camera and the 
colour block in his delightful street scene in Venice. 
Indeed, when all is said in relation to the work of the 
members of to-day as compared with that of the great 
dead, the book contains more than one beautiful thing 
well worthy a frame. 

And the early history of this great little Society, what 
almost romantic reading with its jealousies and its 
rivalries, its failures and its triumphs! Its story is 
the very story of the rise and high achievement of the 
whole art that is our own native glory in the realm of 
colour. And this history he who reads will find written 
in these pages with the cheery flowing pen of Mr. Huish, 
who has withheld himself from tedious detail in a short, 
tactful record of the history of water-colour that is almost 
a model for this kind of book. He shows us the rise of 
water-colour from the staining of architectural drawings 
to its sudden rise into favour with the idlers of society 
when in 1790 so sober a body as the Society of Arts offered 
prizes for the encouragement of the art in gold and silver 
medals “ for the best drawings by the sons or grandsons 
of peers, the like for daughters or grand-daughters of 
peers, and the like for young gentlemen under the age of 
twenty-one.” We see at watering-places like Bath how 
painting in water-colours became the pastime of “the 
invalid, the idle, the dissipated, and the lovers of the 
arts.” We see what an abominably bad critic was Con¬ 
stable when he extolled John Cozens as “the greatest 
genius that ever touched landscape.” We see the gradual 
rise of the art, the coming together of the masters who 
created the first society, and we glory in the eventual 
triumphs that came to the men who made the early years 
of the nineteenth century an eternal glory for British 
art; and are not their names mostly writ on the rolls of 
the Old Water-Colour Society to whose ranks it is, 
indeed, a source of pride to belong ? 


Correspondence 

“ Present Day Rationalism Critically Examined ” 

Sib, —May I ask for a little space to make a few comments 
on some points in Mr. Saleeby’s notice of my book with the 
above title? (1) I make no attempt to prove natural selec¬ 
tion to be a “ myth.” This word is totally inapplicable to 
Darwinism. (2) I am totally unconscious of having (inten¬ 
tionally or otherwise) made “ very remarkable concessions to 
the opponents of orthodoxy.” Mr. Saleeby quotes about ten 
sentences, presumably my “ concessions.” I have stated 
what I believe to be the truth, after upwards of half a 
century’s study in science and theology. I make no con¬ 
cessions to any one. Such an imputation is impertinent and 


little short of an insult. All I can say is that, if 
“opponents” accept those ten quotations, I rejoice to hear 
it. (3) If he had read the book properly he would have 
discovered that it is not at all an apology for orthodoxy; nor 
do I attempt to “ defend what remains of it.” I would refer 
him to the title. (4) Mr. Saleeby “ finds it difficult to 
understand ” why I “ should so strenuously inveigh against 
natural selection.” If he had read the book he would have 
found the reason easily enough. Let him turn to page 25, 
where I point out that Haeckel and Buchner base their 
monism or materialism on Darwinism; consequently to 
“examine” their views “critically,” I first prove that 
Darwinism was founded on mistakes (see page 160). (5) In 
correcting my statement that it was Charles Darwin who was 
the “original author” of evolution by adaptation, if Mr. 
Saleeby had read the book he would have seen I was not con¬ 
cerned with the history of the question, but solely with 
C. Darwin’s “ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” in 
contrast with my own writings. ( 6 ) Lastly, Mr. Saleeby 
reproduces my quotation, “ Who will deliver me from this 
body of death ? ” and observes that “ it is to be found in 
neither the Authorised nor the Revised Versions of the 
Bible.” If Mr. Saleeby will get a reference Bible he will 
find it in the margin of both versions. Knowing the Greek 
text, I prefer the margin. Mr. Saleeby has tried to review 
the book without reading it, and consequently makes the 
common mistake of putting his own construction on it, 
instead of giving the author’s meaning. No one could 
possibly gather anything of the object of my book from Mr. 
Saleeby’s notice. — Yours, Ac. George Henslow. 

[I am distressed at having grieved Professor Henslow by 
the accidental use of the word “concessions.” I only wish 
that I had said “ admissions ” (the word I used in my 
marginal notes on the book), which would perhaps have not 
been a cause of misunderstanding. To no one would it occur 
that Professor Henslow was not stating what he believed to 
be the truth; and, for my part, I welcomed these admissions 
with all my heart—not forgetting the hot water into which 
I lately got for showing in these pages the incompatibility 
of “original sin” with evolution. I read the book, every 
individual line, once; nearly all of it twice, and the criticism 
of Darwinism several times. As to (1), on page 51 is “ There 
are no facts known to occur in nature in support of Dar¬ 
winism,” which on page 145 is called “fictitious.” I might 
quote dozens of similar passages which I have marked and 
annotated. As to (5), the words “original author” seem 
to be an historical assertion. If not, what are they ? As to 
( 6 ), I saw the marginal rendering when I looked up the 
passage in Romans; but “the body of this death ” is never¬ 
theless the rendering of the text of both versions, and I re¬ 
gretted the substitution of a less vivid phrase for one which 
has always haunted me with its appalling power. Professor 
Henslow owes me an apology for asserting that I “tried to 
review the book without reading it ”—which would have 
been a grossly dishonourable proceeding. —C. W. Saleeby.] 

“ Arms and the Man ” on the Dutch Stage 

Sib,— Though it was the first time yesterday night (Tues¬ 
day, September 27) that one of G. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
was represented on a Dutch stage (at Rotterdam, by the 
Rotterdam Stage Society), the author was by no means a 
stranger to the Dutch public. Some months ago Mr. L. 
Simons, a well-known publicist in Holland, in a beautiful 
essay, gave a sharp characteristic of the writer of “ Plays 
Unpleasant,” “Plays Pleasant,” “Three Plays for 
Puritans,” &c., which may be considered to be as a perhaps 
necessary, but chance and successful introduction to the 
acquaintance with “Arms and the Man.” Undoubtedly 
there are among Mr. Shaw’s plays pieces more fit for a Dutch 
public than this one; perhaps “Candida” would have been 
more applauded, as there is too little conformity between 
the Dutch taste and the English relish for sentimental 
melodrama and burlesque. As a burlesque, that part of the 
Dutch public to which Mr. Shaw was quite new have looked 
upon his “Arms and the Man.” Butefen those who 
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wondered about the under-title " comedy the author gave 
to this piece, as they think it to be not more titan a farce 
(even in view of Mr. Shaw's highly amusing and often sharp 
sketching), must have felt in it all the freshness of an original 
witty artist, an aristocratic highly feeling mind. The first 
representation of “ Arms and the Man ” (the performance by 
Het Rotterdamsch Tooneelgezelschap was very good indeed) 
has been a success. The press is almost unanimous in its 
praise “ De Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant ” (New 
Rotterdam paper) says: “. . . the merciless exhibition of 
still more than the romantic, the ecstatic; the untiring push¬ 
ing through all simulated appearance, are the attraction of 
this piece.” "Het Algemeen Handelsblad ” (an Amsterdam 
paper) : “ This is a piece—from the point of view of technics 
full of faults—of a healthy daring, which heretofore is so 
extraordinarily surprising, because it is the expression of a 
sharp, vast intellect, of an independent character, and, what 
is more, of an artist of rare parts.” A remarkable night; 
we have enjoyed a wit of great distinction, a satire of 
peculiar force.—Yours, Ac. H. C. van Houten. 

Rotterdam, September 28. 

Beauty and Art 

Sib,— May I be allowed to make a few remarks rc your 
interesting and suggestive article in last week's Academy, 
" The Camera and Art ” ? To say that " Art is not beauty, 
and has absolutely nothing to do with beauty,” is surely a 
very dangerous position to take. Art is the last subject in 
the world on which it is possible to dogmatise. We should 
also guard against being led away by catchwords- without 
fully understanding what is meant by them. The fact that 
photography may be beautiful, but never fine art, is no 
proof that beauty has nothing to do with art. It merely 
proves (were proof necessary) that the expression of emotion 
is an element of art. It does not prove that the expression 
of emotion is the end of art. The “ Apoltine element” is 
absolutely necessary to fine art. Emotion, or the " Diony- 
siac wildness” must be there to begin with, but this must 
find artistic expression before fine art is evolved. What 
turns the underlying emotion into art is the “ element of 
the universal,” the “ largior hie aether.” This is rather 
different from saying that artistic craftsmanship becomes art 
by creating emotion. The inference to be drawn from the 
fact that tragedy is pleasing is not that “ beauty has nothing 
to do with art,” but that art is absolutely different from nal 
life. We take a pleasure in “ King Lear,” but a tragedy in 
real life would be none the less horrible to us. Were the 
emotions of a great tragedy unaccompanied by “ beauty ” 
the result would not be true art. Tragedy has certainly 
little to do with the beauty of ordinary life, but it has much 
to do with the beauty of art. What Aristotle meant by his 
famous definition is not clear; the whole question of what 
artistic emotion really is is raised by his definition. We 
have for long been told that “ to arouse the powers of enjoy¬ 
ment, of abandonment to beauty as an end in itself, is the 
legitimate aim of art.” The Greek idea of art was pre¬ 
eminently an idea of beauty, and the Greeks were the most 
artistic nation that the world has seen. In a former 
Academy I find the following: “ Emotion—the expression of 
emotion, not the production of beauty—is the end of art.” 
Emotion without artistic beauty would surely be intolerable. 
But beauty without emotion can almost be conceived of as 
being great art. It cannot quite be conceived of as such, 
because the very expression of beauty is necessarily an ex¬ 
pression of emotion. The human mind cannot express beauty 
without emotion, although it can express emotion without 
beauty. Herein lies the solution of the difficulty. Photo¬ 
graphy is not great art because it is not the expression of 
beauty; it is merely the mechanical production of beauty. 
The great fascination of this subject will, I hope, be suffi¬ 
cient excuse for using up so much valuable space.— 
Yours, &c. * • R. B. Appleton. 

The Riddle of the Universe 

Sib,—I will try briefly to justify my words, as Mr. Wallis 
desires, though one would prefer to write a volume ! I regard 


Professor Haeckel as an impostor because he asserts as facts 
- and submits as such to the ignorant public—statements 
for which no evidence exists, and speculation which is no 
more than speculation : because he writes dogmatically on 
matters with which psychology deals, though himself entirely 
ignorant of even the rudiments of that science; and because 
he permits disproved statements to remain in the German 
editions of his work, though they have been deleted from the 
English one in consequence of the publication here, in six¬ 
penny form, of Professor Loofs’ ” Anti-Haeckel,” a book 
which will interest Mr. Wallis and every other lover of truth. 
—Yours, Ac. Your Reviewer. 

Literary Series 

Sir, If your correspondent had read my letter with any 
care, he would have seen that I did not object to the inclusion 
of Thomson, FitzGerald, and Browne in the “ English Men 
of Letters ’ ’ series. I should not dream of doing anything half 
so absurd. Why, sir, even Mr. Sutton and I may claim to 
be included in the series if we only write enough letters to 
The Academy ! To put it briefly, I raised two objections— 
that to literary and intellectual pigmies as much space was 
assigned as to literary and intellectual giants, and that 
lesser men of later date were given precedence, without 
apparent reason, over greater men of earlier date.— 
Yours, Ac. A Student of Literature 

An Unpardonable Sin 

Sir, A horrible accident has caused the last line of my 
article of last week to lead “ the Presence that ‘ rolls through 
things ’ as one says " he is a man who understands 
things.” I was quoting that supremely great passage in 
" Tmtern Abbey ” which describes— 

“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

This is one of the accidents which make one hot all over.— 
Yours, Ac. U. W. Saleeby. 


NOTES ON THE PSALTER: EXTRACTS OF 
PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM THE PRAYER BOOK, 
SEPTUAG 1 NT, AND VULGATE VERSIONS. By the 
Rev. Charles Evans, M.A. (Murray, 7 s. 6d. net.) The 
reason for Canon Evans’ book is not quite obvious. The 
Septuagint and the Vulgate Versions are enormously obscure, 
the Prayer-Book version is clear enough indeed, but is 
admittedly far from correct. The three throw little light 
upon one another. The thing that they do is to bring out, 
by astonishing contrast, the unique beauty of that tradi¬ 
tional English version which was embodied in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and which neither the version in King 
James’ Bible nor the scholarly translation of our last 
Revisers has hitherto been able to rival in popular favour. 
The Prayer-Book version grew with the youth of the language 
into maturity. It had the singular fortune to be embodied 
in the English liturgy that by Act of Parliament was made 
of universal obligation at the moment which marks the high- 
water line of English style. It is worth while, in order to 
realise what the possibilities of the sixteenth-century English 
were, to quote at random a few phrases, side by side from 
the Vulgate and this incomparable Psalter : “ Quoniam voluit 
me ” = " Because he had a favour unto me”; "Non sunt 
loquelaj lioque sermones, quorum non audiantur voces 
corum There is neither speech nor language; but their 
voices are heard among them”; "In sole posuit taber- 
naeulum suum” = "In them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun" an obvious mistranslation, of course, like that 
famous one which enriched the language with “ the iron 
entered into his soul”; " Et non fuit multitudo in com- 
mutationibus eorum ” = " And takest no money for them.” 
Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of 
themselves seems to have justified itself as a guiding prin- 
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Notes 


I t is pleasant to learn that the autograph MS. of 
Keats’ “ Hyperion ” has been purchased by the 
British Museum authorities from Miss Bird, to 
whom it had been presented by the late Thornton 
Hunt, the son of Leigh Hunt. Quite apart from 
the sentimental value attached to all important auto¬ 
graphs, this MS. stands out as of exceptional interest, 
as it contains all the corrections and alterations with 
which Keats improved the original draft. It is im¬ 
possible to obtain a clearer insight into the inner work¬ 
ings of the poet’s mind. The following is an instance 
of an alteration slight in itself but none the less quite 
transforming the line: ‘‘ Far from the quiet noon and 
evening ” becomes by one deft touch “ Far from the 
quiet noon and eve’s one star.” 


M. Jusserand’s “ Histoire Litteraire du Peuple 
Anglais ” is the subject of an article by G. Gregory 
Smith in this month’s “ Blackwood.” It is always in¬ 
structive to look into one’s own literature through 
foreign spectacles. Not only do we frequently find fresh 
light shed on old subjects, but we gain an interesting 
insight into foreign literary points of view. Though 
M. Jusserand’s volume is “ the fruit of the intimacy of 
a lifetime ” with our authors, I am not surprised or, 
indeed, even sorry, to see that he retains his genuine 
French prejudice, and that in the same spirit in which 
Taine preferred De Musset to Tennyson, M. Jusserand 
dislikes Spenser, and says with “ the shrug conclusive ” : 

“ Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas; 

Je n’en saurais dire la cause, 

Je sais seulement une chose; 

C’est que je ne vous aime pas.” 

We English, however, can return the compliment in 
kind. How many are there who have a taste for Ron- 
sard, or’who have read through “ La Henriade ” ? 


“ The Cycle of Life, according to Modern 
Science,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, which is published by 
Messrs. Harper, is not scientific in the purely technical 
sense of the word, but rather concerned with the bearing 
of the latest scientific discoveries on the problems of 
human life. The subjects handled by the author show 
a wide range of thought and in particular the chapters 
on such subjects as “ Marriage, Multiplication and 
Morals,” “Japan and Christianity” and “ Science and 
Sin ” should prove of especial interest. Readers of 
The Academy know Dr. Saleeby’s work well. 


“ The Daily News ” has drawn attention to what at 
first glance looked like an interesting discovery. In “ The 
Victoria Scrap Book,” London, 1843, there is a story 



MR. G. E. FARROW 

[Photo. Booker & Sullivan, Chancery Jjine] 


called “ The Rustic Wreath,” of which the main idea 
and many of the details are closely akin to those of 
Tennyson’s “ Dora.” The plot is identical, in fact, and 
the coincidences are thus set forth: 


“ Rustic Wreath.” 


“ Dora.” 


A farmer, Cresswell. 

A son, Walter. 

A niece, Dora. 

Cresswell’s intentions unalter¬ 
able. 


A farmer, Allan. 

A son, William. 

A niece, Dora. 
Allan’s word is law. 
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Cressweil vows his son shall 
marry Dora. 

Walter refuses and marries 
Mary. 

Walter driven from homo. 
Walter dies of fever. 

Walter leaves widow and 
child. 

Mary takes boy into fields 
to soften grandfather’s heart. 

“ A young girl was twisting 
a rustic wreath—enamelled 
cornflowers, brilliant poppies, 
snow-white lilybines.and light 
fragrant hare-bells, mingled 
with tufts of the richest 
wheatears—around his hat.” 

“ Then he sat him down on 
a wheatsheaf and cried.” 

•• Mary and Walter are to 
live with us.” 

But did not the story 
" Our Village ” ? 


Allan vows his son shall 
marry Dora. 

William refuses and marries 
Mary. 

William driven from home. 
William dies of fever. 

William leaves widow and 
child. 

Mary takes boy into fields 
to soften grandfather’s heart. 
••.... She rose and took 
The child once more and sat 
upon the mound, 

And made a little wreath of 
all the flowers 

That grew about, and tied it 
round his hat.” 

And for three hours ho 
sobb’d o'er William’s child.” 

*• So those four abode with¬ 
in one house together.” 

appear in Miss Mitford’s 


first 


I quote from “ The Independent ” the following poem 
written by the Emperor of Japan for the students at 
the Peeresses’ School of Tokio: 

“ The water placed in goblet, bowl, or cup 
Changes its form to its receptacle; 

And so our plastic souls take various shapes 
And characters of good or ill, to fit 
The good or evil in the friends we choose. 

Therefore be ever careful in your choice of friends, 

And let your special love be given to those 
Whose strength of character may prove the whip 
That drives you ever to fair Wisdom’s goal.” 


Irish literature has never had a great sale in Eng¬ 
land—a fact which adds to the great daring of the 
announced anthology of Irish Literature, edited by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, with the assistance of Dr. Douglas 
Ilyde, Lady Gregory, Dr. Maurice F. Egan and Mr. J. 
Jeffrey Roche. The work will be in ten volumes of 
450 pages each, with many coloured and other illustra¬ 
tions. I suppose such collections appeal to some folk, 
but to me they are both cumbersome and tiresome. 

Writing in ’’ Scribner’s Magazine ” Elizabeth Luther 
Cary has some plain words for Mr. Henry James: 

“ Unfortunately it becomes increasingly difficult to 
listen understandingly. Many years ago—the years of 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ’ and ‘ The Europeans ’— 
there was but one fault to find with that clear enuncia¬ 
tion in which words had so delectable a sound. It was 
not entirely flexible. Mr. James, like many another 
writer whose ideal of the English tongue is a high one, 
wrote at first cautiously, and erred on the side of 
elaboration. He explained; at times he even exhorted, 
lie moved not quite freely among his sentences. In 
the correction of that fault he arrived at the style of 
'Princess t'asamassima ’ and of 'The Portrait of a 
Lady,’ a style beautifully sincere, personal, and 
significant. Then, to use the expressive characterisation 
of one of his fellow-novelists, he ‘bent backward.’ 
Apparently he is increasingly anxious to be on terms of 
careless intimacy with his readers, to address them in 
the colloquial speech of inner circles, in an mi/vt like 
that of the studio or the newspaper or the stage. Such 
an expression as ‘ things are not, also, gouged out to 
your tune’ is an example of the liberties lie now takes 
with his easily handled instrument. The result is an 
immense pliability ; a wonderful sense of being in and 


of the group; a pleasant good-fellowship between the 
reader and the book, but as one reads, a fear settles upon 
the mind—is not this broken and distorted style the most 
fragile of vessels in which to preserve the precious sub¬ 
stance? Will it not be practically unintelligible for 
future generations ? A greater mishap in literature 
could hardly be imagined.” 

In the same magazine there is an interesting paper 
by Mr. Fred A. Eaton on “ The Royal Academy,” with 
good illustrations. 

“ Harper’s Magazine ” this month is chiefly notable 
for Mr. Swinburne’s essay on ” Othello.” He writes 
with all his wonted penetration and picturesqueness of 
expression, as is shown by the following excerpt: 

“ The ancient or ensign, who is nameless, as every 
other actor in the story except the Moor's wife, is, of 
course, if compared with Iago, a mere shadow cast 
before it by the advent of that awful figure. But none 
the less is he the remarkably powerful and original 
creature of a true and tragic genius. Every man may 
make for himself, and must allow that he cannot pretend 
to impose upon any other, his own image of the most 
wicked man ever created by the will of man or God. But 
Cinthio’s villain is distinctly and vividly set before us: 
a man ‘ of most beautiful presence, but of the wickedest 
nature that ever was man in the world. ’ Less abnormal 
and less inhumanly intellectual than lago, who loved 
Desdemona ‘ not out of absolute lust ’ (perhaps the 
strangest and subtlest point of all that go to make up 
his all but inscrutable character), this simpler villain, 
' no whit heeding the faith given to his wife, nor friend¬ 
ship, nor faith, nor obligation, that he might have to 
the Moor, fell most ardently in love with Desdemona. 
And he set all his thought to see if it might become 
possible for him to enjoy her.’ 

“ This plain and natural motive would probably have 
sufficed for any of those great contemporaries who found 
it easier to excel all other tragic or comic poets since 
the passing of Sophocles and Aristophanes than to equal 
or draw near to Shakespeare. For him it was insuffi¬ 
cient. Neither envy nor hatred nor jealousy nor resent¬ 
ment, all at work together in festering fusion of con¬ 
scious and contemplative evil, can quite explain Iago 
even to himself; yet neither Macbeth nor even Hamlet 
is by nature more inevitably introspective. But the secret 
of the abyss of this man's nature lies deeper than did 
ever plummet sound save Shakespeare’s. The bright and 
restless devil of Goethe’s invention, the mournfuler and 
more majestic devil created by Marlowe, are spirits of 
less deep damnation that that incarnate in the bluff 
plain-spoken soldier whose honesty is the one obvious 
thing about him, the one unmistakable quality which 
neither man nor woman ever fails to recognise and to 
trust.” 

Mr. Abbey’s illustrations do not seem to me at all 
to embody Shakespeare’s creations; the Iago is too 
much of a sensual devil, and Desdemona a very modern 
miss. 

A “ Geometrical Political Economy,” by Mr. II. 
Cunynghame, C.B., is about to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. It is an elementary treatise 
on the method of explaining some of the theories of 
pure economic science by means of diagrams. 


At a General Assembly of the Royal Society of 
British Artists the following were elected members: 
Mr. Courtenay Pollock, Mr. William Bramley. Mr. 
Louis Weirtcr, Mr. William Wells, Mr. Frank South- 
gate and Mr. Assur Michaelsou. 
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Bibliographical 

I t must often have occurred to every one who follows 
at all closely the tale of new issues of old books 
that publishers seem curiously fond of following 
each other’s lead. A few weeks ago I referred to 
a new edition of Fielding’s novels; already another 
issue has begun and a further one is announced. The 
one which has just started, emanating apparently from 
America, is to be completed in a dozen half-crown 


In the “ Dictionary of National Biography Errata,” 
which has just been presented to subscribers to that 
great work, there are about two hundred and fifty full 
pages of corrections; and, though they are numerous, 
it is perhaps not surprising that there should be many 
necessary in a work of such magnitude as the sixty-six 
volume Dictionary. Yet when we find two hundred 
and twenty corrections to be made in a single volume it 
shows that a user of the Dictionary must either check 
every reference he makes by the Errata, or else he must 
laboriously mark the Dictionary throughout in accord- 



CHAUCERS JPLL-&R.IMS 

Engraved by Blake In 1810 after his own “fresco” of the Canterbury Pilgrimage 
[Illustration frovi “ William Blake" ( Bell )] 


volumes. Yet already there is a twelve-volume edition 
—introduced by Professor Saintsbury—on sale at 
the same price; another twelve-volume issue in the 
“ Temple Classics ” ; and several issues of the chief novels 
in other forms. “ The Works of Henry Fielding ” are 
also included in the preliminary list of Methuen’s Uni¬ 
versal Library. Again, Mr. A. II. Bullen recently 
began a twelve-volume edition of the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and now the works of the same dramatists 
in ten volumes are announced in a cheaper form by 
another firm. Then, too, Mrs. Constance Garnett’s com¬ 
plete translation of Tolstoi’s novels, now in course of 
publication, is to have a rival in a twenty-four-volume 
edition, originating, it would seem, in America. Out 
of all this competitive conflict perhaps the book-lover 
gets the best value for his money in the way of material 
excellence; and if it be that the reading public has so 
grown as to be able to absorb at once two sets of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, two sets of Tolstoi and about half-a- 
dozen Fieldings, then so much the better for all con¬ 
cerned. 

Yet some of the publishers might, I think, profitably 
turn their attention more to the books familiar by name 
but difficult to obtain—books that have their lasting 
value and interest even though they may not rank with 
the best. One such work—Coryat’s “ Crudities is, I 
am pleased to notice, among the autumn announcements. 
Coryat has not been reprinted since 1776, and it may 
be hoped that in the reissue will be given all those quaint 
preliminary verses in which the poets and wits of his 
day—from Ben Jonson downwards—scored off the self- 
satisfied pedestrian from “ Odcombe in ye county of 
Somerset.” Another book which should prove accept¬ 
able to a number of readers, sufficient to justify its 
reissue, is Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” which has not, I 
think, been published in its entirety since Southey in¬ 
cluded it in his bulky volume of “ Select Works of the 
British Poets” (1831). 


ance with the Errata. The corrections should certainly 
be thus carefully marked in all copies in public refer¬ 
ence libraries. 

“ Songs by Dr. Thomas Campion ” is one of the books 
promised by the Astolat Press in “ The British Lyrists 
Series.” We already have “ The Lyric Poems of Thomas 
Campion ” in “ The Lyric Poets,” edited by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys (1896). In the same year Mr. C. Ricketts deco¬ 
rated and issued “ Fifty Songs of Thomas Campion.” 
In 1889 Mr. A. H. Bullen edited Campion’s “Works” 
in a privately printed volume, and in 1903 the same 
zealous and scholarly student of seventeenth-century 
literature published Campion’s “ Songs and Masques,” 
so that the old poet-musician-physician seems to be 
regaining something of the popularity which he enjoyed 
in his lifetime. 

As the Elizabethan Stage Society is to give at the 
end of this month a representation of Christopher 
Marlowe’s “ Doctor Faustus,” it may not be inappro¬ 
priate to mention some of the forms in which the 
“ tragical history ” is obtainable. Tt is to be presumed 
that the text followed will be more or less closely that 
of the early editions (1604 &c.), without the doubtful 
additions of 1616. The fate of Marlowe’s play has 
been curious; there were seven or eight editions from 
1604 to 1663, and then no new issue until 1814 (though 
Lamb had drawn upon the play in his “ Extracts ” of 
1808). Then came another gap until 1870; but since 
then “ Faustus ” has made many reappearances, there 
being issues of the play in 1877, 1878, 1883, 1887. 1892, 
1897, 1901 and 1903. With Goethe’s “ Faust ” “ Doctor 
Faustus” may be obtained—in the early form in 
Morley’s Universal Library (1883, and many subsequent 
reprints): with Marlowe’s other plays it is, also in the 
early form, in a volume of the “ Mermaid Series ” and 
in the “Temple Classics” (1897), where the text is an 
amalgam of the 1604 and 1616 editions. 

Walter Jkrkoi.d. 
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Reviews 


High Aspiration 

Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D. By 

Mrs. Creighton. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 28s. net.) 
The commendable rule which forbids the writing of the 
biography of a deceased person by a near relative is 
obviously subject to relaxation, especially when the 
biographer, besides having a specially close knowledge 
of the subject, is endowed with decided literary gifts. 
Those who know Mrs. Creighton’s historical works and 
her close association with her husband in intellectual 
pursuits will readily admit that the exception in this 
case is altogether justified. Mrs. Creighton in her 
preface supplies the further reason that, as the late 
Bishop of London kept no diary and had no regular 
correspondents, the difficulties of writing his life would 
have been insuperable to an outsider. Every one will 
agree in thanking her for the mingling of zealous devo¬ 
tion and tactful reserve shown in these two volumes. It 
is worthy of the great scholar himself, who once said that 
he would like his epitaph to be “ He tried to write true 
history.” 

Mandell Creighton came of a trading family in Car¬ 
lisle, where he was born in 1843. He derived his 
Christian name from his mother’s kin, who were yeomen 
farmers of Cumberland. His mother’s nephew was 
William Gunson, who gained high academic honours at 
Cambridge. Gunson frequently visited the Creightons 
at Carlisle and quickened the interest of his young 
relative in scholarly pursuits. Creighton’s school 
career at Carlisle and Durham showed no remarkable 
signs of promise. At Merton College, Oxford, his 
faculties rapidly matured, the strengthening process 
being helped by his friendship with Copleston (now 
Bishop of Calcutta), Professor Saintsbury and others. 
Among his tutors he always felt especially grateful to 
Dr. Caird, the present Master of Balliol. Entering for 
the Law and History School after only six months’ 
preparation, he gained only a Second Class, on which he 
afterwards wrote to Mr. Bryce, one of the examiners, 
“ I am very glad that I only got a Second Class, for I 
should have thought very poorly of the school if I had 
got a First.” Elected to a Fellowship at Merton in 
1867, he at once devoted his energies to the teaching of 
history. In a chapter, which is'all too slight, Mrs. 
Creighton gives a sketch of the intellectual life of Oxford 
at that time—the Oxford of Jowett, T. H. Green, 
Pusey, Mark Pattison, Pater and William Sidgwick. 
Among these men Creighton soon came to hold an hon¬ 
oured place, and the improvement in his own college was 
largely due to his force of character, enthusiasm and 
hard work. The wildest men at Merton—and Merton 
was wild in those days—bowed to a rebuke from Creigh¬ 
ton as they would to no one else. 

The outer world, however, was to claim him. To the 
regret of Oxford men, he accepted the living of Emble- 
ton in Northumberland, where he remained from 1875 
to 1884, immersed in parochial and historical work. 
The chief abiding outcome of those years was the first 
instalment of “ A History of the Papacy, from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome,” which earned the approval 
of that most learned of scholars, Lord Acton, in a review 
which he wrote for The Academy. The book had no 
great popular success, perhaps because Creighton, as he 
wrote to Mr. Pease, regarded " history as a branch of 
science, not of novel-writing.” That claim is now con¬ 
ceded on all sides; but Creighton was one of the first of 


English scholars distinctly to formulate the new and 
truer conception of history to which Leopold von Ranke 
had given vogue on the Continent. Called to Cam¬ 
bridge in 1884 as Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, he came into collision with the historical views held 
by the late Sir John Seeley, as crystallised in the 
Historical Tripos; but to these questions it is undesir¬ 
able to refer in this place. Of wider interest are the 
details here given concerning his share in the foundation 
of the “ English Historical Review,” of which he was the 
first editor, and his journey to Harvard (Mass.) to repre¬ 
sent its alma mater, Emmanuel College, at Harvard 
Commemoration. Dr. Creighton’s speech on that occa¬ 
sion (Vol. I., p. 363) is a model of what such an address 
should be. Equally characteristic was the lecture which 
he subsequently gave to the members of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow. His 
remarks as to the comparative “ schoolboyishness and 
idleness” of Cambridge undergraduates were so out¬ 
spoken, mixed though they were with friendly advice 
and humorous comment, as to cause some offence. 

Limits of space preclude any notice of his later years. 
The time which Creighton spent at the see of Peter¬ 
borough, as Bishop of that straggling diocese, saw him 
in the heyday of his powers. While carrying on his 
great work on the Papacy (alas! never to be completed) 
he found time to give wise advice to the Co-operators and 
Trade-Unionists at Leicester and elsewhere, and to take 
his full share of diocesan duties. In 1895 he repre¬ 
sented the English Church at the coronation of the Czar 
in Moscow. The troubles of his later years in connec¬ 
tion with the ritual and other controversies that oc¬ 
curred during his episcopate at London are here treated 
with wise reserve; but the hints given in the letters 
suffice to show how these disputes fretted his spirit and 
contributed to hasten his end. His last warning to the 
century, on the eve of which he died, was that its 
greatest danger would be “ the absence of high aspira¬ 
tions.” For that reason he placed the Victorian age, 
despite all its philanthropic undertakings, behind the 
age of Dante and the age of Shakespeare. How much 
of wisdom there is in that final comment! As we survey 
the achievements modestly recorded in these volumes, 
we feel that, both as a historian and an ecclesiastic, 
Creighton possessed many of the characteristics of true 
greatness. J. Holland Rose. 

Scottish Songs 

Songs from David Herd’s Manuscripts. Edited by 

Hans Hecht. (Hay, Edinburgh; and Sampson Low. 

12 s. net.) 

The lovers of folk-poetry have had a good time lately. 
A month ago came the great boon of a re-edition, at 
the cost of 12s., of the best texts of all the 305 ballads 
in the grand ten-guinea edition of the late Professor 
Child—with a most informing and mist-clearing intro¬ 
duction by his pupil and successor. Professor G. L. 
Kittredge—and now a German scholar, Dr. Hans 
Hecht, has put forth, at the like price of 12s., a 
well-printed and handsome edition of “ the whole 
song-material contained in ” David Herd’s two volumes 
of MSS. Additional 22311, 22312 in the British 
Museum, two thin-paper MSS. with occasional pencil 
notes by Sir Walter Scott, some of them initialled 
" W.S,” David Herd (a.d. 1732-1810) was that rare 
man in former days who wrote down ballads and 
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songs as he heard or found them, and did not 
follow Percy’s example of spoiling them by his own 
additions. We are grateful to him for it, though 
Percy said of Herd’s MS. collection: “ Most of them 
contain charming hints, which might give occasion to 
very beautiful songs, if supplied and filled up in the 
manner that old broken fragments of antique 
statues have been repaired and completed by 
modern masters. I think I could fill up the 
breaches of some of them myself ” (in Letter 
to Paton, Aug. 22, 1774). 

Luckily Herd’s MS. Ballads and Songs 
escaped this fate. He has a far higher 
character than Peter Buchan (1790-1854), 
another collector, whose two MS. volumes I 
went down to see years ago for my friend Pro¬ 
fessor Child, when they belonged to the late 
Charles Mackay. He then lived in a little 
house on the road to Box Hill, below George 
Meredith’s, and I persuaded him to sell the 
MSS. to the British Museum, where they are 
now Additional MSS. 29408 and 29409. Mr. 

Ingram, of “ The Illustrated London News,” 
had bought and given them to him (Mackay) 
when he edited the volume of Ballads for 
Ingram’s series. 

Dr. Hecht has arranged the songs in six 
sections: A, three from Forbes’ “ Aberdeen 
Cantus,” 1682—first edition 1662; B, Old 
Popular Songs and Fragments of Popular 
Songs; C, Nursery Songs and Popular 
Rhymes; D, Modern Songs in the Popular 
Style, Broadsides; E, Songs by Known 
Authors; F, English and Irish Songs. He 
has given, as noted above, Herd’s whole song 
material. He says justly, “ That some pieces 
might be found offensive could not prejudice 
the selection. On their worth or worthless¬ 
ness we are free to entertain any opinion, but 
in dealing with popular poetry, drawing-room 
considerations must not be allowed to inter¬ 
fere. A chapter of itself could be written on 
the destructive influence of ' cleansing,’ i.e. 
spoiling, of old texts.” 

A partial collation of Herd’s two MSS. 
with Dr. Hecht’8 text has proved the general 
accuracy of his print, though I regret that he 
has not kept Herd’s capitals, which were 
characteristic of his time, and his notes of 
exclamation. I prefer “ O! gin my Love were yon 
Red Rose ” to “ O gin my love were yon red rose.” 
In the later addition to the first verse of this song I 
think the variations of MS. II. should have been given, 
as “ Lull’d on her silk-saft folds to rest ” is better than 
“ Seal’d,” and the “ fleyd ” of II.—the normal Scotch 
form given by Jamieson—is better than “ flyed,” the 
reading of MS. I. In the last line on page 98 the 
MS. “ flee,” rhyming with “ lee," should have been 
printed, and not “ flie.” No. II.’s “ perfection ’ in 
line 1, though not so natural as “ expression ” of MS. I. 
—“ O there, beyond expression blest ”—should have 
been noted. In Fragment LXXI. the MSS. should 
have been followed in their division of the piece into 
two verses. But these slight matters should not detract 
from the general excellence of Dr. Hecht’s edition, his 
interesting and scholar-like Introduction and Notes, his 
care in hunting up all accessible copies of the songs and 
fragments—which are full of value—and the capital 
English in which his part of the book is written. I 
have not noticed one Germanism in it. 


When speaking of the new edition of Professor Child’s 
“ Ballads ” I ought to have said that his daughter 
Helen—the late Mrs. Sergeant, who used to act the 
ballads with him and stab him when need was—shared 
in the preparation of the text. 

F. J. Furnivall. 
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JOHN OF GAUNT 

(From a Picture ascribed to Luca Comelli) 

[Illustration from “ John of Gaunt ” ( Constable )] 

A Begetter of Kings 

John op Gaunt. By Sydney Armitage-Smith. (Con¬ 
stable. 18s. net.) 

John op Gaunt is one of those historical characters 
which, direct and simple enough in themselves, appear 
many-sided by virtue of their complex connections. 
Students of history—for to them alone is “ time- 
honoured Lancaster ’’ more than a resounding name— 
may approach this brother of the Black Prince from 
one of many standpoints. To some he will appeal by 
reason of his link with Lollardry and letters as the 
patron of Wycliffe and friend of Chaucer; some will eye 
him askance as the great obstructionist, the opponent 
of progress and popular liberty; others will find his 
greatest claim to memory in the fact that through his 
daughter Philippa he endowed with an English strain 
that house of Avis which brought forth Henry the 
Navigator, and in him, it may almost be said, the modern 
world; yet others will see in John of Lancaster an 
embodiment of- that passion for foreign domination 
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which swayed the fortunes of mediaeval England. Mr. 
Armitage-Smith views his hero chiefly in relation to 
foreign politics, holding that the keynote of his cha¬ 
racter is “ his strong and persistent craving for conti¬ 
nental royalty,” and discrediting those dark intrigues 
and ambitious in England which his enemies attributed 
to him. As here portrayed, John of Gaunt stands 
forth in very convincing and coherent fashion. In his 
ambition and his policy, his sorely tested loyalty and 
his knight-errantry, he is a superb type of his time and 
race. And behind him is revealed the background of 
his age: England restive and impoverished, Spain rent 
with dynastic feuds, France and the bewildering Eng¬ 
lish possessions in France, cause of so much strife. The 
author has resisted the temptation to side issues, re¬ 
sisted it almost too stoutly here and there, as in touch¬ 
ing so briefly the great peasant uprising under Wat 
Tyler. But he gives with fulness and lucidity the com¬ 
plicated story of those claims whereby the Plantagenet 
prince styled himself King of Castile and Leon, the 
great invasion by which he sought to uphold his rights 
and the alliance by which he transferred his claims and 
royalty to his daughter Blanche. The military part of 
the book is perhaps the best—the author has caught 
something of the zest and colour of Froissart in writing 
of his time—yet we have a fine picture of the social and 
domestic life of a great mediaeval feudatory. There is 
much of irony in the career of the man who was one of 
the heroes of his day and usually an unsuccessful 
general, who was protector of Wycliffe and “ Standard- 
Bearer of the Cross to the Pope and the Catholic 
Church,” who stood on the threshold of royalty all his 
life and never crossed it, who was a loyal subject and 
father of Henry Bolingbroke. The author has found 
a character splendid but obscure, and made him and 
his world admirably present to the reader. In a later 
edition it is to be hoped that he will expunge his un¬ 
fortunate mention of Don Tello, that untrustworthy 
and doubtfully loyal leader, as ” the Rupert of the 
Castilian army.” The comparison confesses him less at 
home in Stuart history than in the clangorous days of 
the Plantagenets. 

Dora Greenwell McChesney. 

William Blake: a Study of Iiis Life and Art Work. 

By Irene Langridge. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

This year promises to be a Blake year in literature. 
There are rumours of more than one biography and 
more than one edition of the works. Mrs. Langridge 
is happy in being early in the field and her book will 
receive its due share of attention. Its fifty reproduc¬ 
tions in black and white, most of which are new, will 
give it a place on the shelves of every one who is inter¬ 
ested in Blake. In calling her volume a ‘‘ Study,” how¬ 
ever, the author misleads her reader. She has looked at 
a good deal of Blake’s work and she describes it in an 
earnest and unassuming manner. She has even—we 
have her word for it—“ pondered long,” at least in one 
case, though the result was not an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory explanation. But she has not studied, and she does 
not help any one else to study. 

To “ serve as a pointer to our national Blake treas¬ 
ures ” is her purpose, she tells us at the opening of her 
work, and perhaps it may partly succeed in this modest 
attempt. Unfortunately it goes further. 

Instead of illuminating Blake’s darker utterance or 
letting it alone, Mrs. Langridge passes sentence upon it. 
In page 103 she says, “ He was not concerned to make 
his ideas or visions intelligible to the world ” ; and in 
reference to the book called “ Europe,” asserts on 


page 111 that ‘‘Blake would seem to have got fairly 
drunk with the excitement of wild words and musical 
phrases.” She then undertakes to tell us “ all that can 
be made out from the din of frenetic words,” but does 
not do so. We are warned that the chief incident in the 
book will “ tax the reader’s temper,” since it is “ without 
any apparent sense or reason to justify it.” She tells us, 
page 126, that Blake had no ” faintest trace of humour,” 
and attributes to thi3 his lack of “ proportion ” and the 
incumbrance of the “ cobwebs ” that it would have 
“ blown away.” A critic like this would demand humour 
from the “ Dead March ” in “ Saul.” She goes on to 
complain that “In a kind of Dionysiac age he has flung 
noble ideas, original conceptions, pell-mell into the 
caldron along with mere windy mouth-filling rodomon¬ 
tade.” In fact she serves up Mr. Swinburne’s mistake 
of thirty years ago, ten years after it has become per¬ 
manently out of date. There is much more of the same 
kind of criticism, all equally patronising and deplorable. 
This does serious harm by discouraging beginners from 
attempting to understand what is before them, and 
rendering those who have tried and failed complacent 
in their incapacity. 

Besides a condensed and readable memoir, and the 
unfortunate chapters on Blake’s religious views and 
“ prophetic books,” the volume contains some fairly 
good descriptions of pictures, and is written, avowedly, 
against the view that Blake's poetry and mythic mean¬ 
ing were more valuable than his painting. But until we 
know his thoughts the purpose of his art is closed to us. 

Edwin J. Ellin. 


Paris and its Story. By T. Okey. (Dent. 21s. net.) 
It would be well-nigh impossible to tell the story of 
Paris without catching at least some reflection of its 
sparkle and charm. The word Paris has an almost 
magical sound, and even though the present-day 
chronicler of the city has no magician’s wand, but wields 
only the commonplace pen, he must of necessity interest 
us somewhat. Mr. Okey has not written the story of 
Paris, but has given to us the history of the French 
Monarchy. Paris becomes the background of the 
picture instead of the foreground. When we are 
thirsting to know the intimate details of Parisian life, 
to refresh our memories with the history of her stones, 
we are treated to long dull and unnecessary accounts 
of the foreign policy of a king or the love-affairs of a 
queen. Mr. Okey has missed a great opportunity, for 
it does not fall to every man to sing the praises of 
Paris. Of any other great city could we better pardon 
the lifelessness and dulncss of the picture, but of 
Paris—no. The writer who essays to tell us the story 
of Paris is confronted not by any difficulty of obtaining 
material, but by the nice point of selection. “ Think 
of the city of Paris, where all the best of the realms 
of nature and art in the whole earth are open to daily 
contemplation, a world-city where the crossing of every 
bridge or every square recalls a great past, and where 
at every street corner a piece of history has been un¬ 
folded.” This is the city that it should have been 
Mr. Okey’s joy to describe. The erudition, the research 
are here, but the spirit is lacking. Indeed, the author 
writes as a politician and at that not an unprejudiced 
one. He is often carried away by his personal views, 
writing bitterly and heatedly on several points of 
policy and kingly attribute. He quotes St.-Simon’s 
query in his chapter recording the rule of Louis XIV.: 

‘ Are these princes made like other men?” No; 
according to Mr. Okey they were monsters of iniquity 
passing human belief; their vices were unparalleled; 
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virtues they had none. But then Mr. Okey, we take 
it, is a Jacobin. Once he lias disburdened himself of 
his duty toward the monarchy of France the book 
toward the end becomes more interesting. The varied 
scenes of Paris flit before our eyes; we are taken to 
revisit old haunts and to revive dormant memories : we 
are regaled with pleasant gossip and old-time stories. 
The ghosts of notable men and women who trod and 
loved the streets of Paris—for every Frenchman is her 
lover—pass before us. 

The illustrations to this very handsome volume are 
varyingly good. Some of the coloured plates—notably 

Place du Carrousel,” “ Place des Vosges,” “ Rue de 
Venise ” and “ Vincennes ”—are both charming and 
natural. With many of the others there is a tendency 
to over-colour and accentuate. The glow of a sunset 
becomes too ruddy, and trees which should softly shade 
into the distance are crudely green. Occasionally, too, 
the figures are out of drawing. But, on the whole, the 
illustrations are good. Doubtless something must be 
allowed for the exigencies of the colour-press. The 
publishers have treated the letterpress and illustrations 
handsomely, the format of the volume leaving nothing 
to be desired. The book will serve to remind the older 
generation of their first impressions of Paris and to 
inflame with desire the hearts of the younger, for 
Paris is the Mecca of the pleasure-seeker, the foster- 
mother of the artist, the fair city to which the eyes of 
all men turn. If “ Paris and its Story ” is not an 
entirely adequate souvenir, still we welcome it. 

Notes of an East Coast Naturalist. By Arthur H. 

Patterson. (Methuen. 6 s.) 

This “ most jolly ” book, as Shakespeare might have 
called it, comes appropriately enough to a reviewer 
himself for the nonce become an east coast naturalist, 
though hundreds of miles north of Great Yar¬ 
mouth, where Mr. Patterson has made his notes of 
twenty-five years and more. Some small fraction of 
his knowledge and experience would indeed be welcome 
to the present writer, who greeted with delight this 
record of observations begun before he was born, and 
hoped to find some light upon such puzzling questions 
as the apparent inability—judged by its early demise— 
of a starfish to thrive on caramels and toast (presented 
to it by a young relative), and the seemingly unpro¬ 
voked pugnacity of a tiny crab the size of a threepenny 
piece, in presence of another of the same species but 
half as small again. Unfortunately naturalists of more 
than a fortnight’s growth do not occur in this remote 
spot, and Mr. Patterson’s book shares, in common with 
all written words whatever, as Plato long ago observed, 
the lack of power to answer questions or conduct an ar¬ 
gument with the reader. But our business is not to 
describe our personal interest in the book, but to review 
it. 

Mr. Patterson is obviously a born naturalist. His 
“ earliest remembered toddles were in pursuit of the 
crawling, fluttering, flying things around ” him. This, if 
we mistake not, is characteristic. Charles Darwin, the 
greatest naturalist of all time past, Aristotle certainly 
not excepted, had this same early love of the life around 
him. The real thing, as we see it here, is not particu¬ 
larly common. There is quite a sharp distinction be¬ 
tween the craving of a Mr. Patterson, who explores a 
beach before sunrise since work of a sterner kind claims 
later hours, and the factitious interest of the amateur 
who spends an hour in misguiding the appetite of an 
Echinoderm and then decides that he would rather play 
cricket—leaving his dyspeptic victim to starve. You may 


also know the tree by its fruits. The real thing is with 
power. It has enabled Mr. Patterson greatly to add to- 
our knowledge of the fauna of Norfolk, and has in¬ 
creased the riches of the British and Norfolk Museums. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to birds, which are 
evidently Mr. Patterson’s most-beloved; and this part 
gains much from Mr. Southgate’s admirable illustrations 
in colour. The characters of the text are easily defined. 
Mr. Patterson’s observations comply with the first need 
—they are precise and detailed. So much for the pro¬ 
fessional reader. On the other hand, they are not dry 
bones, but abound in what is indeed a dramatic element. 
Nor is the book any the worse for the simplicity and 
naturalness of the author’s prose. It is true that, like 
a “ scuttle of coals,” this book may “ excite no emotion 
in the breast of a literary man,” to the type of whom a 
little auk or a “ daddy long-legs ” conveys just the 
message that Peter Simple saw in the primrose—but 
that is no more his fault, poor fellow, than it was Peter 
Simple’s: and if Mr. Patterson splits his infinitives, so 
did George Eliot—as we lately discovered to our delight. 

One serious ethical question must be considered before 
we conclude a notice which might have run to any length 
had we begun to reproduce the best things in Mr. 
Patterson’s book, and that question is raised in the 
preface. 

“ Since 1891 I have entirely discarded the gun as a 
help to observation, and have derived comparably [? in¬ 
comparably] more real pleasure and interest in the 
pursuit of wild life with a field-glass than I ever did 
with a fowling-piece. I only regret that so many in¬ 
cidents mentioned herein should relate to slaughter and 
sport.” 

Our thanks to his witness. We need not, indeed, be 
absurd about this matter, or permit anthropomor¬ 
phism the inevitable to persuade us that birds and 
fishes suffer from the sportsman’s primaeval instinct as 
we should do. That is to commit the same error as led 
my friend to think that starfishes must like caramels 
because he does. But no comparative study of pain- 
sensation in man and the lower animals will successfully 
explain away the deleterious influence upon the mur¬ 
derer of murder for its own sake. And, by the way, 
has Mr. Patterson tried the telescopic gun-camera, 
trigger and all, which enables the true sportsman and 
naturalist to snap-shoot his quarry whilst preserving 
his self-respect ? 

C. W. Saleeby. 

Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

Letters from Thackeray are always welcome : they may 
not add to his literary reputation, but they do confirm 
and add to our knowledge of his broad-minded 
humanity. The Thackeray of the novels might be a 
poseur unless his views of life there expressed were the 
same as those uttered in his private letters and conver¬ 
sations. The letters contained in this present volume 
are as genial and pleasant as any yet printed, though 
they do not tell us so much of Thackeray the writer as 
did the letters to Mrs. Brookfield. In the Introduc¬ 
tion, by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, to whom some of these 
letters were addressed, we obtain one or two intimate 
glimpses of W. M ,T., as this: “ Turning over the leaves 
of ‘ Pendennis ’ as it lay on the table beside him, he 
said, smiling, from time to time: ‘ Yes, it is very like— 
it, is certainly very like.' ‘Like whom, Mr. Thac¬ 
keray?’ said my mother. ‘Oh. like me, to be sure: 
Pendennis is very like me.’ ‘ Surely not,’ objected my 
mother, ‘ for Pendennis was so weak! ’ ‘ Ah, well, Mrs. 
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Baxter,’ he said, with a shrug of his great shoulders and 
a comical look, ‘ your humble servant is not very 
strong.’ ” Here is a comment of Miss Baxter: “ In all 
our intercourse with Mr. Thackeray we saw only the 
kind, sympathetic, loving side of his great nature. It 
was always impossible for us to feel afraid of his 
cynicism, his sharp criticism, of which others speak. 
He could not help seeing the weakness of human nature, 
but he did the fullest justice—as he would say, he 
‘ took off his hat ’—to whatever was fine or noble in man 
or woman.” On “Febbywerry” 26, 1853, he writes: 
“ To-morrow I shall pass down the Potomac on which 
Mrs. Esmond-Warrington used to sail with her 2 sons 
when they went to visit their friend Mr. Washington. 
I wonder will anything ever come out of that preface, 
and will that story ever be bom 1 ” But there are not 
very many references to literary matters. The following 
have their interest: “ Mr. Pendennis is to be the writer 
of his friend’s memoirs, and by the help of this little 
mask (which I borrowed from Pisistratus Bulwer I sup¬ 
pose) I shall be able to talk more at ease than in my 
own person ”; talking of parting with his children 
instead of taking them with him on his second visit to 
America, “ It is best they stay behind and take care of 
Granny and Colonel Newcome”; “I don’t think the 
‘ Virginians ’ is good yet, though it has taken me im¬ 
mense deal of trouble, but I know it will be good at the end. 
I tremble for the poor publishers who gave me £300 a 
number”; “I think Trollope is much more popular 
with the Cornhill Magazine readers than I am: and 
doubt whether I am not going down hill considerably 
in public favour.” Then these last lines, too good for 
any comment: “ This morning I was lying awake in the 
grey looking out at the elms, and thinking of your dear 
Sarah. God be with us. I don’t feel much care about 
dying. As we love our children, won't our Father love 
us ? Dear friends I have been so happy in my home 
and in yours that I can feel for the grief which now 
bears you down. God bless you all.” Let us “ take off 
our hats ” to this bitter cynic. 

Studies in the Philosophy op Religion. By George 
Galloway, B.D. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This volume consists of six essays. Although the treat¬ 
ment of his great subject is not, as he confesses, exhaus¬ 
tive, Mr. Galloway covers a good deal of ground. His 
attitude is that of one who looks “ with calm eyes wide 
upon the whole of things.” He recognises, as most of 
us by this time recognise, that, so far as human freedom 
is concerned, we are practically surrounded and cut off; 
that science has all but, if not altogether, completed its 
circumvallations, and that the citadel is almost in the 
hands of the enemy. With freedom goes moral respon¬ 
sibility ; and with these every incitement, every stimu¬ 
lus, to action. Western thought comes near the point 
when the impulse to strive for betterment shall have 
exhausted itself. It is clear that once this conviction 
entrenches itself solidly in the hearts of men among 
known facts, our course is run and we have already 
practically resigned ourselves to be superseded by a 
younger and more foolish race. There are, like Mr. Mal- 
lock, who would frankly accept the defeat and take 
refuge, as it were, in some fourth dimension of 
•thought. They would say: You have proved your 
case. Soil. I accept your reasoning—and your con¬ 
clusion. Now hear mine. My conclusion is the contra¬ 
dictory of yours, but it is based upon no less firm 
grounds, and equally with yours it must be accepted. 
Of two contradictories one must be false? Nay, they 
may be but opposite poles of the same magnet (Mr. 


Mallock is not responsible for the metaphor), and the 
current is truth. 

Mr. Galloway, we say, is hardly to be classed with 
these. And those who would understand his position 
must read Lectures V. and VI. in this volume. In the 
former he shows that outer realities presuppose realities 
not created by the perceptive subject. In the latter he 
first determines the nature of the “ ground ” which 
these subjects presuppose. This he proceeds to bring 
into relation with the realm of self-consciousness and 
those personal aspirations and ethical values which form 
an essential aspect of self-conscious life. He goes on 
to consider the ground in the definite aspect in which 
it is the basis of the religious consciousness. Finally, 
he suggests a view of the meaning of religion and its 
development founded on the conclusions he has reached 
as to the nature of the finite spirit and its relation to 
God, the ultimate ground of all things. And at this 
point, brief as is the space at our disposal, we venture a 
criticism. The author sets aside, as it seems to us, 
almost gratuitously, the scholastic justification for giving 
to the idea of God an ethical qualification. We cannot 
attribute to God, he says, ethical virtue par tminence, 
because on the same showing we should have to attribute 
to Him ethical vice. This might do for the philosopher 
of a Sunday newspaper, but, however far we may con¬ 
sider Aristotle to have been left behind, we can hardly 
regard vice as anything else than a negation. And if 
vice is a mere negation, the possession of virtue in any 
degree excludes proportionally the possession of vice; 
while virtue possessed in the highest degree excludes, 
by a necessary consequence, the presence of its negation. 
Setting this aside, however, Mr. Galloway goes on, 
finally, to rest the claim to a moral interpretation of the 
nature of God on the demand of our inner nature that 
the Being who is the ground of all reality shall satisfy 
our moral and spiritual needs and aspirations. In fact, 
Mr. Galloway does perhaps, after all, more or less take 
refuge in a fourth dimension. “ It is faith which com¬ 
pletes the work which reason has to leave unfinished, and 
sets before men the Deity who can be an object of 
reverence, loyalty and love.” 

The volume concludes with a critical examination 
of the Ritschlian standpoint, of which we can only 
briefly say that it issues in the expression of a doubt 
whether it will, in the long run, be found to subserve 
the best interests of theological science. 

Poetry 

The Works of Heinrich Heine. Vol. IX. The Book 

of Songs. Translated by T. Brooksbank. Vol. X. 

New Poems. Translated by Margaret Armour. 

(Heinemann. 5s. each.) 

To Leda, and Other Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. 

(Duckworth. Is. net.) 

Lost Masterpieces, and Other Verses. By St. John 

Hankin. (Constable. 3s. 6 d. net.) - 

The Legend of St. Frideswide, and Other Poems. 

By Florence Hayllar. (Constable. 2s. 6 d. net.) 

Of translating of Heine there is no end. Lo! also, 
there is no beginning. For Heine never has been, or 
can be, translated. He is the Maiden City of trans¬ 
lation—uncaptured, and for that very reason constantly 
tempting fresh assault. He is a standing example of 
the poetry which in its very nature defies transfusion 
into a foreign tongue. Poetry which depends for its 
appeal not upon idea, substance, imagery or any other 
tangible, appraisable, concrete feature, but upon sheer 
completeness of execution; that magic of expression 
which is beyond analysis, the perfect emotional union of 
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sense, diction and sound in their most direct and ele¬ 
mentary form—this poetry volatilises in the alembic 
of translation. German is the language which can 
render English, as English is the language which can 
render German, poetry with least loss. Yet what would 
remain of “ Kubla Khan" in German ? What of 
“ Christabel ” or some of the most miraculous stanzas 
in “ The Ancient Mariner ” ? But there is less of the 
appreciable, the siftable stuff of poetry in Heine than 
even in “ Kubla Khan." Substitute the words of 
another tongue, and the invisible mettle of poetry 
filters through the coarse mesh. 

Here are two more versions of the famous German 
singer. In 1890 the late Mr. Leland undertook for Mr. 
Heinemann a translation of Heine’s works, and com¬ 
pleted the prose in eight volumes already published. 
Now we are to be given the poems in three more volumes, 
the last two by Miss Margaret Armour. Here we have 
the two first; one by Mr. Brooksbank, the other by the 
lady already mentioned. To translate a few casual 
poems of Heine, with the advantage of impulse, volun¬ 
tary attraction and presumably inspiration, is a difficult 
and perilous task. To render them en bloc is a preter¬ 
human labour. Of Mr. Brooksbank we can only say 
frankly that no one would surmise from him Heine’s 
greatness as a poet, or that he was a poet at all. Miss 
Armour is better. But in neither is there any sugges¬ 
tion of the German’s magical rightness, the power which 
leaves you surprised at your own surprise by a thing so 
slight. For this we do not blame Miss Armour. She 
had, as we say, to do the impossible. Few realise how 
much, in such verse as this, depends upon the sound— 
the manner in which syllable, quantity, accent, pause, 
the pulse of the verse, follow and express the subtle 
changes of the emotion. The mere alteration of sound, 
if sense were perfectly preserved, would often be enough 
to ruin the magic of a stanza. And in these renderings 
there is a noticeable infelicity—we might almost say 
baldness—of versification—a lack of true metrical 
mastery. Here, again, Miss Armour is the better of the 
two, but both are defective. It is one more proof that 
Heine in English is a very English Heine. 

Mr. Sturge Moore’s “ To Leda ” is a very slight book 
of poems remarkably rich, classic and artistic in style, 
with an informing imagination throughout. The open¬ 
ing stanza of “ On Death,” for example, might compare 
favourably with almost any of the verse which has 
recently been inspired by London scenery. His phras¬ 
ing has a Keats-like quality of colour and condensation, 
and there is a Greek sense of form. Altogether, these 
few poems will enhance his reputation. 

In a different vein is Mr. St. John Hankin’s "Lost 
Masterpieces." For the miscellaneous humorous verse 
we do not so greatly care. It is topical, light, dexterous, 
cleverish and ephemeral. But the parodies, or rather 
imitations, which give the book its title are another 
matter. They are imitations of leading poets such as 
those which helped to create Mr. Owen Seaman’s fame; 
with the difference that they embrace the dead as well as 
the living. Some are good, some fairly clever, some 
poor. But the best, such as those of Mr. Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Burns or Wordsworth, are quite good; very 
deft and happy. Most excellent of all, to our mind, is 
the "Don Juan,” which catches the weaker manner of 
that poem to the life and could not well be bettered. 
With this exception, we may say that the best parodies 
lack only that crowning perfection of which Calverley 
and Mr. Seaman have the secret. 

Miss Hayllar’s title-poem seems to us somewhat 
mediocre; but her miscellaneous poems are well worth 


reading. They have a quality of individual and deeply- 
felt thought, a terse gravity of expression and a certain 
austere dignity of manner, not far removed from 
nobility, which at once engage our respect for the poet’s 
personality. In a quiet and unambitious kind, this is 
true and sincere work; with no external glitter, but 
better worth than much showy poetry. It comes from 
a writer of character, and has the stamp which character 
alone can give. 


Fiction 

EMMANUEL BURDEN. By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated 
by G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 6s.) “ The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new ”—the axiom applies to many things, 
and amongst others to the conditions of British commercial 
life. Emmanuel Burden, dealer in hardware, is the living 
embodiment of the old style of trading, as I. Z. Barnett, 
the Jewish company promoter, is the essential spirit of 
modem business life, and their story, as set forth in these 
pages, is one of the most bitterly brilliant satires that has 
issued from the press for many a day. Every chapter teems 
with cleverness, it bubbles up and flows over, till one almost 
feels as if too many good things were being given at once. 
It is the epic story of the great fight between the frothy, 
unstable, speculating methods of the modem financier, and 
the solid, honest, unadventurous trading of the men who 
made England at one time the first of commercial nations. 
One feels that many of the characters, drawn so cleverly and 
so clearly by both author and artist, are real personages, 
easily to be recognised by those in the swim, and here lies 
the drawback to the book’s popularity: it deals with a 
subject which is not attractive to the ordinary reading 
public. The story of the formation of the M’Korio Delta 
Development Company, and of the manner in which Mr. 
Burden, the honest old-fashioned tradesman, is drawn into 
it, is written by one who knows company promoters and their 
little tricks and manners from the inside, and uses his know¬ 
ledge with merciless truth and precision. As for Emmanuel 
Burden, poor, good man, his life and death are told in a 
manner which makes even his nameless biographer a living 
person, and in the last two chapters the author has suc¬ 
ceeded in making the commonplace almost sublime. 

KATE OF KATE HALL. By Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler 
and Alfred Laurence Felkin. (Hutchinson, 6s.) The results 
of collaboration are not very marked in Miss Fowler’s new 
novel. It is written in exactly the same style that we have 
come to expect from this author; the characters talk as 
smartly and unnaturally as they did in “ Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,” and her other books. The methods are the 
methods of Miss Fowler—what share, then, has Mr. Felkin 
taken? The title, “Kate of Kate Hall,” is, of course, a 
quotation from “ The Taming of the Shrew,” an amateur 
performance of which, in a country house in Scotland, plays 
an important part in the story, such as it is. There is very 
little story, to tell the truth, although the book is rather 
a long one. For three hundred and fifty-two pages the 
characters talk! Every member of the company has some¬ 
thing to say, and says it at great length. There is no 
flagging of repartee or lack of epigram, even the physical 
process of taking breath seems unnecessary. We cannot 
imagine that they slept the customary number of hours, but 
rose at some unearthly time to continue a conversation 
started at dinner the night before. The heroine of the story 
is Lady Katherine Clare, not unlike her namesake in “ The 
Taming of the Shrew.” She is wilful, but beautiful; bad- 
tempered, but witty. She is of the type of heroine that 
breaks hearts as unconcernedly as the ordinary domestic 
smashes crockery. By the provisions of her godmother’s 
will she is made heiress to a large fortune, provided that she 
marries within six months. We seem to have heard of such 
provisions before, and surely we have met the man whom the- 
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heroine should marry, but wilfully refuses to do so? The 
obliging marriage law of Scotland provides a rather 
hackneyed surprise in the last chapter. 

THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. By W. S. Maugham. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) “ Sometimes men seem to me cripples ever 
seeking to hide their deformity, huddled in a stuffy room, lit 
by one smoky taper.” These words, taken at random from 
one of the speeches of the philosophic Frank Hurrell, appear 
to give the keynote to the author's present work. The social 
world, this merry-go-round, as he terms it, is to him nothing 
but a hospital, and the different wards are filled to choking 
with victims of a fantastic passion. Concerning the problems 
of love in its endless variety—illicit love, degenerate love, 
vulgar intrigue, and voluptuousness, there are many ques¬ 
tions to be asked, but few can be answered. At any rate, the 
author offers no solution, but rather presents a few examples, 
illustrative of an idea. There is the rising young barrister, 
madly in love with a widow, but in a moment of folly, he 
seduces a barmaid. His sense of duty makes him marry her. 
Result: suicide of the wife, and return of the man to his 
original love. There is the loveless old maid, who seeks in the 
love of a consumptive youth to win back the lost days of a 
possible happiness. Result: death of husband and tears and 
flowers. There is the rake, spoilt by a deluded mother, who 
philanders with a married woman and accepts her money. 
Result: suicide of an innocent third party, and more tears. 
And so on. The author takes these several characters— 
delineated with no common skill—and strings them together 
into the semblance of a little world. He does not deliberately 
turn away from what is ugly in life; nor does he make great 
effort to exploit it. The redeeming character in the book is 
Miss Ley, who is at once wholesome, kind, sympathetic. Mr. 
Maugham understands his patients and their symptoms; he 
knows the wards of his hospital; he has seen the smoky 
taper. And there is no dull page, no prosy line, no coarse¬ 
ness, no offence in working out the problem which he has set 
himself to expound. 

THE FOOD OF THE CODS AND HOW IT CAME TO 
EARTH. By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan, 6s.) Mr. Wells’ 
latest novel would cure any form of depression not associated 
with melancholia due to organic disease - and might be thera¬ 
peutic there, too. It is homogeneously informed with humour. 
We use the adverb in recognition of the fact that we wrongly 
thought the author could not sustain the level reached by his 
delightful initial description of the harmless physiologist, 
who had been grossly libelled by the anti vivisection ists times 
without number, but who survived to prepare the food which 
produced men forty feet high, wasps that one shot with a 
rifle, and creepers that grew under one’s eye. As an example 
of Mr. Wells’ satire, we instance the admirable remark that 
nothing destroys the power of ■general observation so much 
as a life devoted to experimental science. If this is not true 
—it ought to be. There is need for such paradoxes in a work¬ 
aday world. We believe that Mr. Wells has a moral in his 
mind. The Giant Children of the Food, threatened by 
pigmies, are his type of the coming race We forbear 
serious criticism, which is hardly in place; but even sup¬ 
posing that any food could so interfere with the laws of 
growth —which it could not—there is the obvious objection 
that size goes for nothing nowadays, as witness the Japanese, 
even if the increase be not universal throughout the realm 
of life, as Mr. Wells imagines. What the race really wants 
is not a food that will make big bones, or yet a brain 
food, but a food for the moral sense. It is human nature 
that makes the weight of all this unintelligible world. 

THE GEORGIANS. By Will N. Harben. (Harper, 6s.) 
"Tile Georgians ” will perhaps not be so much to the taste of 
English readers as to our cousins on the other side. A 
previous book of Mr. Harben’s was "Abner Daniel,” in 
which he recounted the doings of a friendly yarning okl 
farmer. Clide All figures again in the present volume, with 
his kindly tolerant philosophy and desire to have a linger in 
everybody’s pie. He is the good fairy of the hero, straighten¬ 
ing his paths and clearing up misunderstandings. It com¬ 


mences with an account of Si Warren’s Committal for 
murder, and before we have read very far we know that 
his fortunes are strangely entangled with those of the hero, 
and that Uncle Ab will surely come to the rescue, for 
to do such things were all “ Uncle Abs ” created. There is 
a good deal of dialect in the pages of “ The Georgians ” and 
strange turns of expression. The story is leisurely unfolded, 
and accords well with the quiet out-of-the-way village the 
doings of which it records. 


Short Notices 

THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR TO THE 
OUOURATION OF BLOEMFONTEIN. By F. H. E. 
Ounliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Volume II. 
(Methuen, 15 s.) In this volume Mr. Cunliffe has completed 
his account of the South African War, as far as he intends 
to carry it. His reasons for ending at Bloemfontein, in¬ 
deed, are not conclusive from the point of view of a military 
historian. As a matter of fact, the war, as apart from the 
suppression of guerilla fighting, ended with the abandon¬ 
ment of the Boer artillery on the frontier of Portuguese 
territory. The operations leading to the occupation of 
Pretoria belong as clearly to organised warfare as those 
which occupy Mr. Cunliffo’s last chapters. The apparent 
collapse of Boer resistance, its unexpecttd revival, the fever- 
stricken halt at Bloemfontein and the renewed advance 
north, ending with the pushing of General Botha’s forces 
down and off the Delagoa Bay railway, are quite as full of 
military instruction as any other part of the struggle. It 
is quite true that the issue of the war was never in doubt 
after the capture of Bloemfontein; but the secret of Mr. 
Cunlifle’s stop is probably to be found rather in the convic¬ 
tion that the public has had as much as it wants, and 
the army as much as it needs, of the history of the war. 
The first volume of this history was published in illustrated 
parts, and was necessarily founded on inadequate informa¬ 
tion. The second has been written as an historical work of 
a permanent kind, and is necessarily far more valuable. 
Advantage has been taken of the valuable criticisms of the 
German Staff; and Mr. Cunliffe has himself treated his 
second volume critically, and discussed as much as 
narrated. Probably most readers will turn to the debated 
points of the history, the relations between Sir Itedvers 
Buller and Sir George White, the abandonment of the great 
convoy at Waterval, the attack at Paardeberg, and the routes 
of advance on Bloemfontein. Mr. Ounliffe’s judgments on 
these fairly coincide with those of other impartial critics. 
Buller’s shrinking from responsibility is not allowed wholly 
to excuse the undue passiveness of the Ladysmith garrison, 
and the abandonment of his convoy by Lord Roberts is 
judged unnecessary, though the resolution to go on in spite of 
scarcity is applauded. Similarly, the attack at Paardeberg 
is approved on principle and condemned in its tactical 
execution. The advance was made in disconnected detach¬ 
ments, and the main stress was not up and down the river, 
which primu facie would be the most promising direction, 
enveloping the narrowest fronts of the Boer position. The 
exposure of the entire inaccuracy of graphic newspaper 
accounts of the bombardment of Uronje’s laager is amusing; 
though Mr. Cunliffe is not cruel enough to quote the “ dithy- 
rambic ” periods of Mr. A. G. Hales. 

LIFE OF SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. By Edward 
Murray Oakeley. (Allen, 10 s. 6d. net.) Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
honorary composer of music to His Majesty in Scotland and 
professor at Edinburgh, was not a great one among the 
moderns. By the masses he will lx; remembered by his hymn 
tune “Abends,” which is indissolubly connected with Keble’s 
hymn, “ Sun of my Soul,” but even the world-wide popularity 
of this is threatened by the inclusion in most hymnals of 
to-day of an alternative melody. The rest of his music, as 
may be seen from the list of works in the kindly and appreci¬ 
ative life written by his brother, was very limited in range, 
and even includes such curious, not to say humorous, things 
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as a Bach fugue set to words as an anthem. On the musical 
life of Edinburgh Sir Herbert Oakoley undoubtedly made a 
mark and exercised an influence for good. Under his manage¬ 
ment of tlie Reid, concerts, which had up to the time of his 
arrival been a mere performance of ballads and operatic 
excerpts by “ touring ” artists, Edinburgh heard, if not for 
the first time, at least for the first time properly done, the 
symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann. It must 
be remembered that Sir Herbert Oakoley was among the first 
to make the Uhair of Music at Oxford something more 
than a sinecure. He honestly endeavoured to develop 
the musical capacities of the students, and this pleasantly 
told record of quiet endeavour is a just tribute to a kindly 
man, eminently sound and thorough in his aims and 
methods, who, if he be not blazoned high up on the roll of 
fame, at least left the world in which he moved the better 
for his labours. 

EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY'. St. Margaret's 
Lectures, 1904, on the Syriac-speaking Church. By E. 
Crawford Burkitt. (Murray, 6s. net.) These six lectures 
delivered in the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, are a 
sketch of the historical characteristics of the ancient Church 
of Edessa, from the earliest times to the Council of 
Chalcedon. This little body held an independent place on the 
fringe of organised Christianity. The first event in its 
history is the letter sent by Abgar the king to Jesus the Good 
Physician. To which tradition has it that this was the 
reply, sent through Hannan the notary : “ Happy art thou, 
that, though thou hast not seen Me, thou hast believed in Me ; 
for it is written of Me that they which see Me will not 
believe in Me, and they which see Me not, they will believe 
in Me. Now as to what thou hast written to Me, that I 
should come unto thee -that for which I was sent hither 
hath now come to an end, and I go up to my Father that 
si-nt Me; but when I have gone up to Him, I will send thee 
one of My disciples, that whatever disease thou hast he may 
heal and cure. And all they that are with thee he shall 
turn to life eternal, and thy town shall be blessed and no 
enemy again shall have dominion over it for ever.” But in 
sober fact Christianity was probably first preached here in 
the second century, by one Addai, a Jew from Palestine. 
When, about 200 a.d., the state came under the dominion of 
the Romans, the local church was renewed by a mission from 
Antioch. Throughout its history is to be discerned this 
double strain—the national and independent element, which 
in the end crystallised into Nestorianism, and the party 
(associated with the name of Palut) which adhered to the 
notion of episcopal succession and the feeling for unity 
which is symbolised by the primacy of St. Peter. This latter, 
however, rejected the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
found itself formally involved in the monophysite heresy. 
Mr. Burkitt gives a vivid account of the persons by whom, 
and the circumstances by which, these things were brought 
to pass. The last lecture includes a summary of the Acts of 
Judas Thomas and an admirable translation of the Hymn of 
the Soul contained in it. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by W. 
Osborne Brigstocke. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) A new volume of 
The Arden Shakespeare is always welcome; for the student 
and scholar it is in our opinion quite the best of the critical 
editions. It was a happy thought of the editor of the 
latest volume to print in full the story from Paynter’s 
“ Palace of Pleasure ” upon which the play is founded. To 
master first of all the materials upon which Shakespeare 
drew and then to study the play is no bad way of gaining 
some insight into the dramatist’s methods. Once again we 
may praise the excellent print, paper, and the generous 
margins of this edition. 

HADDON HALL. By F. H. Cheetham. (Sherratt & 
Hughes, 2s. 6d. net) This volume is not one of those ill- 
written, ill-illustrated publications which local guides too 
often prove to be, but is admirably written and admirably 
accurate. The illustrations are lietlcr than those of any 
other guide-book we know. Haddon Hall is a delightful 
place, full of interest, and so is this little book. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Amongst my reprints this week are four novels. Ladies 
first -Mrs. Gaskell’s CRANFORD (Series of English Idylls, 
Dent, 5s. net) is an exceedingly attractive volume; quite the 
prettiest “ Cranford ” 1 have ever seen. I cannot praise too 
Highly the twenty-five coloured illustrations, by Mr. C. E. 
Brock, which are so perfectly in harmony with the quaint old- 
fashioned story. Young people who have, perhaps, passed by 
" Cranford ” as “ uninteresting ” will want to read it now, if 
only to see what the delightfuL pictures are about. The draw¬ 
ing of the flannel-clad Alderney • meekly going to her 
pasture ” would arouse any one’s curiosity. Certainly a most 
successful reprint.- -THE BERTRAMS (New Pocket Library, 
Lane, leather 2s. net, cloth Is. 6d. net) is serviceable, but 
not especially attractive. In reading this book one is struck 
anew by the facility with which Trollope wrote his novels, 
and novels of no mean quality. In his autobiography lie 
tells us that he was always at his writing table at 5.30 
in the morning, and required of himself 260 wolds every 
quarter of an hour. His, certainly, was the pen of a ready 
writer. To-day, Trollope seems to us a little old-fashioned 
and long-winded, but he entertains us excellently well, never¬ 
theless. Two old favourites, ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER¬ 
TAINMENTS and TREASURE ISLAND (Cassell, leather 
3s. net, cloth 2s. net), complete the works of fiction. “ The 
wiser youngsters of to-day,” as well as the grown-ups, are 
still ready to read these exciting adventures with enjoyment. 
Even though I know “ Treasure Island ” so well I am always 
ready to pick it up at odd moments and persuade myself 
that I do not know the ending of the story. To every 
youngster—and we may still be youngsters when our hair 
is grey -his Stevenson. I welcome three more Ruskin re¬ 
prints: THE STONES OF VENICE, Parts I. and II., and 
FRONDES AGRESTES (Allen, leather 3s. 6d. net, cloth 
2s. 6d. net). I have so often praised these popular Ruskins 
that the risk of repeating myself deters me from saying more 
than that they are as excellent as ever; and it is with great 
pleasure that I add them to their press-mates on my shelves. 
-Darwin’s THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 
IN MAN AND ANIMALS for 2s. 6d. !(Murray.) That such 
a book should be within the reach of all! These cheap re¬ 
prints are a great boon; it cannot now be said that only 
fictional writing is issued in inexpensive editions. I should be 
surprised if this book does not command a large sale at the 
price. It is clearly printed and strongly bound, as befits 
such a work. Continual handling of a merely pretty binding 
would soon deprive the reader of his book.—Two more 
booklets in the Carmelite Classics are now ready: 
L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, and THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE (Marshall, 4d. each). These 
booklets, as I mentioned before, are intended primarily for 
school use. Any one who could answer all the questions on 
the poems to be found at the end of each volume would 
possess a thorough knowledge of the respective works and of 
their authors. Perhaps I ought to have included two 
miniature books among the novels I spoke of in the begin¬ 
ning, but truth to tell, they are so very minute that I over¬ 
looked them altogether. They are so small that the corner 
of a piece of blotting paper or the shade of an inkstand 
obscures them entirely. There sec-ms to be a craze among a 
certain section of the public for these thumb books—a craze I 
cannot understand or sympathise with. To me they are 
merely uncomfortable to hold and difficult to read. They 
somehow seem to belittle the author they express and make 
his work seem mere playthings—I resent Dickens’ BATTLE 
OF LIFE and THE CHIMES (Chapman & Hall) in such 
an insignificant guise. However, if any of my readers like 
these minute books, they will find these very good of their 
kind. They are printed on thin India paper and bound 
artistically.—I dislike them less than two others before me 
of the same size: THE MERCHANT OF VENICE ami 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM (Bryce), but they 
like me mil at all. F. T S 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 

“The Artist’s Life, and other Essays,” by John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), will shortly be published. The 
volume, which is illustrated, includes the lectures before the 
Dante Society, the Ruskin Society, and the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh.—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will 
publish immediately a new novel by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 
entitled “ Smalilou.”—Mr. John Lane announces that he 
will publish on October 18 “ Selected Poems of John David¬ 
son ”; also an illustrated book of travel, partly humorous 
in character, entitled “ The Log of the Griffin: the Story 
of a Cruise from Switzerland to Teddington,” by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell. The illustrations (110 in number, including 16 
coloured) are by the author and his fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Cottington Taylor. 


New Books Received 

Tbeolorloal and Biblical 

Campbell, R. J., Sermons to Young Men (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 

Moberley, Canon, Problems and Pnnoiples (Murray), 10/6 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-XaCttres 

Upson, A., The City (direr A Boyd), 3/0 net. 

Russell, C. St. L., On Eohoing Shores (Arrowsmith), 1/0. 

Lamia (ed. by), The Poet's Diary (Maomillan), 7/6. 

Croiset, Alfred et Maurioe (trans. G. Heffelbower), An Abridgment of 
Greek Literature (Macmillan), 10/6 net. 

Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family (Smith, Elder), 6/0 net. 

Bistory and Biography 

Creighton, Mrs. Mandell, Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 2 rols. 
(Longmans), 28/0 net. 

Lewis, Arthur, Life and Work of E. J. Peok (Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0. 
Findon, B. W., Sir Arthur Sullivan (Nisbet), 3/6 net. 

Radsiwill, Princess Catherine, My Recollections (Isbister), 16/0. 

Bevan, Edwyn. Jerusalem under the High Priests (Arnold), 7/6. 

Akers, C. E., A History of 8outh America (Murray), 21/0 net. 

Knight, Professor, Retrospects (Smith, Elder), 9/0 net. 

Putnam, Ruth, A Medimval Princess (Putnam), 9/0 net. 

Walissewski, K., Iran the Terrible (Heinemann), 14/0 net. 

Rawnsley, Canon, The Venerable Bede: His Life and Work (Hills & Co.). 

Travel and Topography 

Uheetham, F. H., Haddon Hall (Sherratt & Hughes), 2/6 net. 

Watson, G., Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal (Arnold), 12/6 net. 
Watson, W. G., Place Names of Ross and Cromarty (Inverness: " Northern 
Chronicle ”), 10/6. 

Stephens, T. St. L., 8tray Sketches (Egerton, Leigh), 1/0. 

Burdick, A. J., The Mystic Mid Region (Putnam), 9/0 net. 

Olufsen, O., Through the Unknown Pamirs (Heinemann), 15/0 net. 

Soience 

Christophers, Lieut. S. R., Soientiflo Memoirs, No. 11: On a Parasite found 
in Persons Suffering from Enlargement of the Spleen (Calcutta: 
Government Printing Office), 3/0. 

Art 

Breakell, Mary L., Water Colour Painting (Wallet Series) (Arnold), 2/0 
doth, 1/0 paper. 

El ward, R., On Collecting Engravings, Pottery, Ac. (Wallet Series) 
(Arnold), 2/0 cloth, 1/0 paper. 

Educational 

Riocl. L., Italian Grammar (Walter Soott), 2/6 net. 

Mortimer, E. 8., Learning to Read, Step Two (Jack), 0/4. 

Tilley, A. R., Tudor England (Jack), 1/6. 

Vernon, C. F., Norman and Plantagenet England (Jaok), 1/6. 

Glover, G. L., Australasia (Jaok), 1/6. 

Matthews, Class Work in English (Books IV. and V.) (Jack), 0/3 each. 

Miscellaneous 

Walter, Hubert, Eleotrio Lighting for the Inexperienced (Arnold), 1/0 and 
2/0 net. 

Holt, Ardern, Dress Outfits for Abroad (Arnold), 1/0 and 2/0 net. 
Thompson, Edith, Hockey as a Game for Women (Arnold), 1/0 and 2/0 net. 
Williams, A., The Romanoe of Modern Looomotion (Pearson), 5/0. 
Confessions of an English Doctor (Routledge), 6/0. 

Sawtell, A., Actual India (Stook), 3/6 net. 

Selous, Edmund, The Romance of the Animal World (Seeley), 5/0. 

Alington, C., Partridge Driving (Murray), 5/0 net. 

Weloker, Adair, For People who Laugh (San Francisco: Welcker), $1. 
Haydon, A. L., The Empire Elocutionist (Melrose), 3/6. 

Morel, E. D., King Leopold’s Rule in Africa (Heinemann), 15/0 net. 

Dinneen, P. 8., Irish-English Dictionary (Nutt). 

Booth, W. H., and Kershaw, J. B., Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy 
(Constable), 6/0 net. 

Bradford, Chas., The Angler’s Secret (Putnam), 3/6 net. 

Von Polens, Wilhelm, The Land of the Future (translated by Lily 
Wolffsohn) (Williams A Norgate), 5/0 net. 

Sellers, Edith, Danish Poor Relief System (King)* 2/0 net. 

Milnes, Alfred, From Gild to Factory (Finoh), 2/0 net. 

Maxsted, H. R., Three Men in a Motor Car (Treherne), 2/6 net. 

Fiction 

Hichens, Robert, "The Garden of Allah” (Methuen), 6/0; Jameson, E. M., 
"The Pendletons” (Hodder A Stoughton), 5/0: White. S. E., “The 
Silent Places” (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; Irwin, H. C., “With 
Sword and Pen’ 1 (Unwin), 6/0; Terrapin, Tape, ‘'The Great Crib 
Mystery" (Hodder A Stoughton), 3/6; Mason, A. E., ‘‘The Truants" 


(Smith, Elder), 6/0; Weyman, Stanley, "The Abbess of Vlaye ” (Long¬ 
mans), 6/0; Beyerlein, Frans Adam. "Jena or Sedan" (translated 
from the German; (Heinemann), 6/0; Healy, Chris, " The Endless 
Heritage” (Chatto A Windus), 6/0; Niemann, A., “ The Coming Con¬ 
quest of England” (ltoutledge), 6/0; liickert, Edith, “The Reapers” 
(Arnold), 6/0; Courtney, Etta, "Checkmate” (Arnold), 6/0; YoxaU, 
M.P., J. H., "Smalilou” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Walkey, 8., “The Lovers 
of Lorraine” (Cassell), 6/0; Watanna, Ouoto, “A Japanese Night¬ 
ingale ” (Constable), 6/0. 

Juvenile 

Fitoliett, W. H., “ The Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle ’ ” (Smith, Elder), 
6/0; Russell, Fox, “The Phantom Spy” (Nelson), 2/6; Pollard, Elisa, 

** The Knights of Liberty ” (Nelson), 5/0; Everett-Green, Evelyn, 

“ Ringed by Fire ” (Nelson), 5/0; Clarke, Mrs. Henry, “ A Trusty 
Rebel” (Nelson), 3/6; Jacberns, R., “The Girls of Cromer Hall” 
(Nelson), 2/0; HassaU, John, and Shirley, Edward, “The Twins” 
(Nelson). 6/0; Cobb, Ruth, and Shirley, Edward, "Sea and Sand: A 
Picture Book” (Nelson), 3/6; Farrow, G. E., "The Wallypug in Fog- 
land” (Pearson), 5/0; Everett-Green, Evelyn, “The Faith of Hilary 
Lovet ” (R.T.S.), 3/6; Beckingsale, Jenny, “Children of Cathay ” 
(R.T.S.), 1/6; Le Feuvre, Amy, “A Little Maid ” (R.T.S.), 2/0; Berry, 
R., “The Right o’ the Line” (Nisbet), 3/6; Church, A. J., “The Cru¬ 
saders” (Seeley), 5/0; Molesworth, Mrs., “The Ruby Ring” (Mao¬ 
millan), 4/6; Everett-Green, Evelyn, "The Three Graces” (Melrose), 
3/6; Potter, Beatrioe, “ Tale of Benjamin Bunny ” (Warne), 1/6 net; De 
Musset, Paul (translated by Emily Makepeace), " Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain” (Putnam), 6/0; Cooke, Grace, and MaoGowan, Alice, 
"Aunt Huldah’’ (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; Lehmann, R. C., “The 
Sun Child” (Bradbury, Agnew), 6/0; Adams, W. D., “The Wonderful 
Story of Henny Penny” (Heinemann), 1/0 net; Farmiloe, Edith, “Mr. 
Biddle and the Dragon ” (Skefflngton), 2/6; Farrow, G. E., “ Pixie 
Piokles ” (Skefflngton), 5/0; Wright, Alan, and Stokes, Vernon, “ Comic 
Sport and Pastime ” (Skefflngton), 5/0. 

Reprints and Hew Editions 

Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland (ed. by Thomas, 
E. G.) (University Tutorial Press). 

Cook, William, Chess Player's Compendium ("Bristol Times and 
Mirror”), 4/0 net. 

Stevenson, R. L., Island Nights’ Entertainment (Cassell), 2/0 net. 

Stevenson, R. L., Treasure Island (Cassell), 2/0 net. 

Carlyle on Shakespeare, Emerson on Shakespeare, Goethe on Shakespeare 
(De La More Press), 1/6 net. 

Prideaux, W. F., Mother Goose's Melody (Bullen). 

Radford, Dollie, Sea Thrift (De La More Press), 3/6 net. 

Marillier, H. C., Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Bell;, 7/6 net. 

Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, 1 vol., and Stones of Venice, 2 vols. (Allen), 
each cloth 2/6 net, leather 3/6 net (pocket edition). 

Marteilhe, G., Condemned to the Galleys (ll.T.S.), 3/6. 

Coape, H. C., From the Enemy’s Hand (ll.T.S.), 3/6. 

Gilbert, W. 8., The Bab Ballads, Ac. (Macmillan), 7/6. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, with an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton (Cas¬ 
sell), 1/6 net. 

Smith, Horace, Sharpen Your Wit (St. Martin’s Press). 

Shakespeare, Perioles, Taming of the Shrew, Julius Caesar, King Henry V. 
(Heinemann), 0/6 net each. 

Maogregor, J., Rob Roy on the Jordan (Murray), 2/6 net. 

Sophocles, The Tragedies of, translated into English prose by Professor 
Jebb (Cambridge Press), 5/0 net. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, Oriental Poems (Warne), 1/6 net. 

Sladen, Douglas, Queer Things about Japan (Treherne), 7/6 net. 

Shakespeare (Waistcoat Pocket Edition), King John and The Tempest* 
(Treherne), each 1/0 net. 

Newbolt, Henry, Admirals All (Elkin Mathews), 1/0. 

Gairdner, James (edited). The Paston Letters, 1422-1509, Vols. I. and VI. 
(Chatto A Windus), each 12/6 net. 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“ Devon Notes and Queries,” “ Indian Magasine,” “ American Bookman,” 
“ The Critio," “ Lippincott’s Magasine,” “ The Reliquary,” “ Current 
Literature,” “ The Geographical Journal,” “ Cassell’s Russo-Japanese 
W'ar,” “ The Westminster Review,” “ International Journal of Ethics,” 
“ Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society,” “ Essex Re¬ 
view,” . “ The Bibelot,” " New Shakespeareana,” “ The Lamp,” 
“ American Journal of Archaeology,” “ Review of Reviews,” “ The 
Forum,” “ The London Magasine.'* 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Hudson, Professor W. H., “ An Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert 
Spenoer ” (Watts); Mangasarian, M. M., “ A New Cateohism ” (Watts); 
Phillpotts, Eden, “ A Tiger’s Cub ’’; Clear, Claudius, “ Letters on 
Life ” (Hodder A Stoughton). 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Mr. Charles Higham ( Theological ), 27i Farringdon Street; Mr. James Miles 
{Rare, General ), 32 Guildford Street, Leeds; Mr. Thomas Thorp 
(General), 100 St. Martin's Lane, W.O., and at Reading; Messrs. 
Williams A Norgate ( Foreign Theological), Henrietta Street; Mr. 
Blackwell (Classical), 50 and 51 Broad Street, Oxford; Mr. Gray (Family 
History, Genealogy, Heraldry, and Topography), Goldsmith’s Estate, 
East Aoton; Messrs. Simmons A Waters (Miscellaneous), 10 8pencer 
Street, Leamington Spa; Messrs. Hatchard (“Books of To-day and 
To-morrow ”), Piccadilly; Mr. Downing (Rare and Miscellaneous), 
Chaucer’s Head Library, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham ; Mr. Hall (Ancient 
and Modern), Tunbridge Wells; Mr. Edwards (India and Alpine), 
83 High Street, Marylebone; Mr. Voynich (General), 68 Shaftesbury 
Avenue; M. Picard (Litterature, Histoire, et Sciences Auxiliairesj, 
Paris ; Messrs. Maggs (Original Editions and General), 100 Strand. 

Foreign 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Bellea-X.ettres 

Massinger. Philip (trsns. into German by H. Conrad), Der Heraog Ton 
Maiiand, Bttoher der Weislieit nnd Sohonheit (Greiner und Pfeiffer), 
m.2.50. 

Blanchard, Alexandre, Le TM&tre de Victor Hugo et la Parodie (Picard). 

Educational 

Kruger, Dr. G., 8chwierigkeiten dee Engiiaohen, III. Tell (Kooh), 18 mark.. 

Periodicals, die. 

“ Le Mois ScienUfiqae,” “ liepertorium far Knn.twi.scnsohaft," " Trouble. 
Heligieux,” “ L’Occident, 1 Deutsche Rundschau,” "La V«rit« aur . 
Congo,” ” Mercnre de Franoe." 
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My Book of Memory—II 


J ust as there are few books true to child life, so 
are there many entirely untrue to school life. 
In fact, I may say that as far as my knowledge 
goes all are so, with the single exception of 
"Vice-Versa”—a true jest. My first boarding-school 
I hated, because I was bullied there—not physically but 
mentally. Parents sometimes hold up their hands in 
horror when they hear of their dear boy being knocked 
about by his elders, though probably such usage does 
him little hurt. But do they ever remember that their 
sufferings at school were of the mind not of the body? 
Of course they do not; few of us see our school-days 
sanely, but only through a golden mist, distance lending 
an unreal enchantment to the view. If it is true that 
the boy is father to the man, is it not a thing to be 
amazed at that we treat all boys alike, while blowing 
well that no two men are alike ? Schoolmasters 
perhaps are not to blame, for I do not see how they can 
well help themselves; but their methods are calcu¬ 
lated to level boys down, not up. A boy’s personality 
must be very robust if it is not crushed into mediocrity 
by the methods employed at all of our large schools. 
Original work comes often enough from those who are 
self-educated, which is but natural. In fact, the whole 
tendency of the times is to pulverise mental vigour in 
the mill of conventionality. How few of our thoughts 
or of our-views of life are really our own. In everything 
we are bred up to think what others think; to reason 
a thing out is seldom taught to a boy or girl. 

For myself—and, after all, only for myself can I really 
answer—I realise more and more clearly every day that I 
have spent many an hour relieving myself from beliefs 
and opinions which upon examination I have found to 
be untenable. Life is too short for such waste of time. 
Convention is the grave of thought; yet almost all the 
affairs of life are conventional. 

What sort of life does the average man lead ? Does 
he lead his life at all; is he not rather led—from his 
cradle to his grave? His mind is forced into a mould, 
so that it may be shaped as other men’s; his opinions 
and beliefs are formed for him. Often enough he has 
no real choice given him as to his career in life; even 
if he have he selects his path under the influence of 
opinions not really his own. So the world goes on, and 
year by year men and women grow more alike. Per¬ 
haps the end of the world will be that all men and 
women will outrage the canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 
weary of a world of samenesses. 

Take this one matter of literature alone. How seldom 
do we receive any fresh and stimulating criticism of 
any classic work. Is it that no new thing can be said ? 
Not a bit of it; but simply that we are all taught to 
say the same thing—nay, even by stress of din to 
think it. For my part I sometimes wonder that I have 
ever learned to love my Shakespeare or my Bunyan or 
my Swift, to name but three of whom now I can think 
for myself, now—after I have shaken off the shackles 
riveted on me by my masters. I was taught that 
Shakespeare was a god; now I know him to be a man, 
and now I love him. To many approach to him is for¬ 
bidden by the misunderstanding of what he is. His 
works ought not to be used as school-books; there 
should be a law enacted to that effect. If a boy desire 
to read him, let him do so; still better if boys desire to 
act him. How distinctly do I remember reading a play 
of Shakespeare as a school task, and reading one 
for the first time because the spirit moved me so to do. 


“ Hamlet ” was set to my class to be learnt by heart, 
repeated aloud and the notes mastered. “ Hamlet ”! 
What absurdity! How deeply I hated " Hamlet ” 
then; all the poetry in the play was turned into prose 
and its philosophy was a hidden thing, as needs must 
it be to a boy’s mind. 

The first plays of Shakespeare I read of my own 
accord were “ Romeo and Juliet ” and “ Macbeth.” Of 
course, I did not really appreciate or understand them, 
but they delighted me. The one was a gorgeous picture 
of romance and adventure, the other an awful tale of 
ghosts and murders. Little as I understood them, how¬ 
ever, they led me to read others of his plays, all of them 
to me mere stories then; but my love was confirmed, and 
in after years came the understanding and the apprecia¬ 
tion. 

"The Pilgrim’s Progress” was made to me a goody- 
goody book—one of the few I might read of a Sunday; 
it came to be classed by me with futile tales of good little 
boys of abnormal virtues—boys whom I wished to meet 
in the flesh so that I might be a bad boy and kick 

them. For long years I never turned again to Bunyan, 
until a reading of Fronde’s study of him in the " Eng¬ 
lish Men of Letters” sent me back to him. I read 
again "The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and found in it how 
much of reality and truth. Never mind what our 
religious belief may be, that story will help us; to 
any one who has faced his trials fairly, Christian is a 
brother man. 

As for Swift, well I suppose it is permissible to give 
boys " Gulliver ” to read. Apart from its meaning- 
nay, in spite of it—what a glorious story it is! Then, 
in later years, when we have read Swift’s awful history 
in Thackeray and his own "Journal to Stella” and 
elsewhere, then “ Gulliver ” re-read becomes one of 
the saddest stories ever written. What an enigma 
Swift is. What did he desire ? Did he himself know ? 
Shall we ever apprehend the man or shall we continue 
groping blindly to understand him wholly ? 

Of other works that are beaten into hatefulness by 
being used as school tasks I need not speak fully; of 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” of 
Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village ”; of Milton, of Dryden, 
of Addison, of Scott, of many another. 

How inane, too, is the method at school of teaching) 
history; all the humanity is driven out of it, only left 
the bare bones of events and dates. The history of his 
own country is made hateful to the British boy, how 
fascinating it might be made. A boy can think and 
understand and reason if only you help him so to do. 

I can truthfully say that all my thinking was done 
out of school hours, as also all my reading that was of 
any value. How useful then would have been an in¬ 
telligent guide; how often I wandered far astray for 
want of a lanthorn to my path. I strayed down by¬ 
ways that led no whither—by-ways that to my boyish 
eyes were broad highways. Perhaps you will say that 
is is best for a boy to work out his own salvation. Why, 

then, teach him anything at all, save to read, write and 
cypher? Every teacher should be a child’s guide to 
knowledge; a boy’s mind should not be crammed with 
facts (or fiction) as a sack may be with chaff, but he 
should be guided to knowledge by being taught to think 
out things for himself. 

And all this written because I was looked on at 
school as a dullard and a laggard. Perchance I was so : 
but was it altogether my fault? E. G. O. 
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The Elizabethan Tourist 

T he British tourist of to-day had many prede¬ 
cessors at the end of the sixteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, who thereby 
fulfilled the spirit of their age, with its cosmo¬ 
politanism, its relish for the exotic, its desire to know 
all things and hold fast to that which was good. Some 
of these tourists, indeed, held fast to what was the 
reverse : an “ Italianate Englishman ” was a devil incar¬ 
nate in prudent eyes. In Italy that true and tender 
poet and profligate outcast, Robert Greene—our English 
Villon—“ learnt all the villainies under the heavens,” 
as he says in his “ Repentance,” and acquired the habits 
which sent him swaggering down the broad road that 
ended in the fatal entertainment of pickled herrings 
and Rhenish. Grave voices were not lacking to warn 
of the peril of letting young men freely wander abroad, 
more especially in Italy, Ascham, in the “ Schole- 
master,” wrote it down as “ marvellous dangerous,” and 
fifty years later Bishop Hall, in his “ Quo Vadis ? ” 
spoke in much the same way, his motive obviously being 
Protestant solicitude for the frailty of youth. To the 
mineral waters of the Spa, he says, “ many sick souls 
are beholden for a good excuse : who, whiles they pre¬ 
tend the medicinal use of that spring, can freely quaff 
of the puddle of Popish superstition, poisoning the 
better part instead of helping the worse.” 

Those could not go far wrong, however, who, before 
leaving for foreign parts, conned the advice of the first 
handbook to the Continent—James Howell’s “ Instruc¬ 
tions for Forreine Travell.” Its obiter dirtn are some¬ 
times thoroughly sound. For instance, certain modern 
tourists might well take this to heart: “ ’Tis most fitting 
that he seriously contemplate within himself, how the 
eyes of the world are upon him, as his are upon the 
world.” Howell has much to say of languages, and to 
illustrate their essential characters quotes a Spanish 
doctor ” who had a fancy that Spanish, Italian and 
French were spoken in Paradise: that God Almighty 
commanded in Spanish, the Tempter persuaded in 
Italian, and Adam begged pardon in French.” Ttaly 
comes in for the usual gird; of Genoa Howell writes: 
“It, is proverbially said there are in Genoa mountains 
without wood, sea without fish, women without shame, 
and men without conscience ” : of Naples: “ The clime 
is hot and the constitution of the inhabitants more 
hot.” T 11 those wicked old days it was quite unneces¬ 
sary to be shipped “ somewheres east of Suez.” 

Howell himself wrote some of the most engaging 
travel of the period : his racy “ Familiar Letters ” were 
worthy to be one of Thackeray’s “ bedside books.” He 
has keen interest and sense of observation, except—a 
notable exception to us moderns for the beauties of 
natural scenery ; to him the Alps are '* these uncouth, 
huge excrescences of nature.” But, this deficiency was 
shared by his contemporaries. Of these the two most 
notable tourists were Fynes Moryson and Tom Coryat, 
“ the Odcombian Legge-stretcher.” The former is 
painstaking and voluminous in the extreme—a man of 
method, too, for lie jots down his every expense, even 
to the purchase of a mug of beer. To the historian of 
prices his works—one of them printed for the first time 
in 1903—should be valuable, and they make capital 
provender for the general reader. 

The latter may also be recommended to the promised 
reprint of the ” Crudities ” of Coryat, who covered, 
mainly on his own feet, heaven knows how many thou¬ 
sand miles in Europe and Asia before dying at Surat in 


1617. It says much for the shoemakers of the age that, 
on returning from his first tramp abroad of 1,977 miles, 
he was able to hang up the solitary pair of boots worn 
on the journey as a votive offering in his parish church 
of Odcombe, Somerset. Despite the eccentric title and 
the hundred preliminary pages of mock panegyrics by 
the London literary world of the Devil and the Mer¬ 
maid, the book has shrewd observation, dry humour 
and a wonderful range of subject matter. “ Jonas in 
the whale’s belly,” says Howell, “ travelled much but 
saw little ”; but this cannot be said of Tom, who took 
an interest in everything and gives entertaining notes 
on such varied topics as gallows, caged ostriches, straw 
hats, forks, umbrellas, female players, Italian poisoners 
and French postilions. A familiar episode in “ Tris¬ 
tram Shandy ” is recalled by the deplorable profanity 
he ascribes to the last: 

‘ The French guides, otherwise called the postilions, 
have one most diabolical custom in their travelling upon 
the ways. Diabolical it may lie well called, for when¬ 
soever their horses do a little anger them, they will say 
in their fury Allans <liable that is, ‘Go, thou devil!’ 
Also if they happen to be angry with a stranger on the 
way upon any occasion, they will say to him, Le iliuble 
t'rmjmrtr — that is, ‘The devil take thee.’ This I know 
by my own experience.” 

How the good man’s feelings would have been shocked, 
had he had to sit on the top of an omnibus in a block 
extending from Bond Street to the Green Park! 

William G. Hutchison. 


An Excursion into Pathology 


W ith the general structure of his nervous 
system the reader is doubtless familiar. 
A cerebro-spinal axis, consisting of brain 
and spinal cord continuous with it; a series 
of nerves passing to and from all but the highest por¬ 
tions of this axis; and a broad division of nervous 
tissues into cellular or grey matter, and conducting or 
white matter, every such conducting fibre being really 
a linear continuation of a nerve-cell—these are the out¬ 
line facts of the nervous system. It, is a material struc¬ 
ture or complex of structures; to be handled, seen or 
eaten, as in the case of the brain of the calf. And 
though the anatomy of the nervous system is a matter 
for many volumes, we may say that, even in the minute 
anatomy of the nerve-cell, there is nothing which does 
not or might not conceivably yield to patient and expert 
study. As far as the anatomist is concerned the nervous 
system of a Shakespeare or a Newton is simply so much 
matter arranged in a certain way. However complex 
the arrangement, there is nothing in it which suggests 
itself to be inherently insoluble. 

Nor does the morbid anatomist or pathologist find 
anything at which his intellect chokes in his study of 
the nervous system. lie simply finds matter in the 
wrong place: a clot, of blood pressing a volitional tract 
and causing paralysis or speechlessness; a thickened 
projection of bone pressing upon a certain area and 
depriving it of its function ; a fluid accumulation in the 
cavities of the brain causing a hydrocephalus—and so 
on You may spend a lifetime on this study and be a 
learner at the end of it : but you will never be brought 
up sharply at a problem the terms of which you cannot 
even frame. Your difficulties, like those of the anato¬ 
mist proper, are at any rate never unthinkable. 

Of these “ gross lesions ” of the nervous system, then, 
much is definitely known. They are responsible for 
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what we call organic diseases of the nervous system, 
meaning thereby that there is some matter of some sort 
out of place in the material organ of our study. And 
to cure the malady you must rearrange the matter 
involved, in the normal way. This you may roughly do, 
in a few instances—as by the removal of a tumour of 
the brain. This may be difficult or impossible; but the 
problem presents no inherent difference from that pre¬ 
sented to the watchmaker when, let us say, some dirt 
has got into a watch. It is simply a question of altering 
the position in space of certain portions of matter. 

In contrast with all the organic diseases of the 
nervous system, the neurologist recognises an indefinite 
number of other maladies which he calls functional. 
Morbid anatomy, aided even by the microscope and 
chemistry, reveals nothing in such cases. There is no 
organic change to be discerned, but there is disorder of 
function, which may be, and often is, quite as grave as 
that done by a structural change which you could see 
ten yards away, were it exposed. 

Typical of these functional maladies—-the number of 
which appears to be constantly undergoing addition in 
civilised communities—is the protean disorder which is 
called hysteria. Despite etymology, hysteria is met 
with in both sexes and at all ages. It is a reality, to 
be confused with malingering or shamming only by 
those who know nothing of it. Though nothing does 
the hysterical patient more harm than sympathy, he is 
as much entitled to it as if he had a cerebral tumour 
as big as your fist. But though to assert the reality of 
hysteria or any other functional disease of the nervous 
system is easy, to define its nature is, in the last 
analysis, not only impossible, but as impossible as it 
is to define the relation of mind and matter—the un¬ 
knowable, unframeable, unthinkable problem. The 
physician may glibly say of his patient’s malady, “ Oh, 
it is only functional ’’—but he has not solved the ulti¬ 
mate problem with that phrase. 

We cannot believe, indeed, that any “ functional ” 
malady is not the symptom of an organic or material 
change—a change too subtle for any of our methods. 
That we may hold as a pious belief : but we possess, with 
a very different conviction, the knowledge that, in the 
cure of the two classes of nervous malady, there is a 
difference as profound as the difference between mind 
and matter. This may readily be shown. 

You have before you two persons who are unable to 
move the right arm—the inability in the two cases being 
identical. The first is a case of organic disease. You 
remove the tumour which is pressing on the arm area 
on the left side of the patient’s brain, and he regains 
the use of his arm forthwith. The expert who removes 
an obstacle to the movement of your watch performs a 
precisely comparable operation. But the second patient 
has a functional paralysis. You will not cure him by 
altering the position in space of any portions of matter 
whatsoever. But if you act on his mind—as in the 
instance of the miracle wrought on the Sabbath Day— 
and say “ Stretch forth thine hand,” the paralysis is no 
more. I 11 attempting to review an enormous subject 
in a few lines, I may therefore say that in all diseases 
of the nervous system—insanity of every kind included 
—a cure is conceivable by an action on matter or an 
action on mind. 

The piles of crutches at Lourdes indicate real cures 
of real diseases. The cures wrought by Christian 
science are real cures. Faith-healing is a fact. 
Neither faith nor Mrs. Eddy can remove mountains 
—or kill a bacillus: but mind can act on mind. 
Terrible maladies exist which the united wisdom of 


every physician on the earth might be impotent to 
affect, but which would yield instantly and finally 
to the nonsensical jabbering of an immoral imbe¬ 
cile, if only the patient’s mind were affected thereby. 
These are scientific facts as certain and as important as 
the infectiousness of cholera, the germ-causation of 
tuberculosis, or the triumphs of Listerian surgery. 

But my assertion of these facts will not delude any 
reader into forgetting the immeasurable distinction 
between a description and an explanation. The first wo 
have already : the second would explain not only hysteria 
but the cosmos in its entirety. If Tennyson could say 
as much of the flower in the crannied wall, it may cer¬ 
tainly be said of an explanation which, in answering 
one question concerning a mental and not a botanical 
phenomenon, would leave no question unanswered. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


“ His Majesty’s Servant ” 

T o call a play a melodrama is to write it down as 
worthless, yet melodrama more often than not 
deals more directly and truly with human 
emotions than do most other plays produced 
now-a-days. This is the case with “ His Majesty’s 
Servant.” It is absurd historically ; it does not give us 
anything acute in the way of characterisation. The 
puppets in the piece are mere types, well-worn cliches ; 
but they are more or less human ; they act humanly : 
their motives are well defined—love, hatred, loyalty to 
King or to Cause, and the whole result is that we are 
occasionally touched to emotion ourselves, which is now 
a novel experience in the playhouse. 

But the consideration obtrudes itself, Why should 
historical, or costume pieces, be written ? They are a 
delight to the eye certainly ; to me that is their sole 
recommendation. The language and the manners always 
come from Wardour Street, and the playwrights abuse 
history shamefully. But the root of my objection to 
these plays lies deeper. The writer of an historical play 
—as of an historical novel—writes of that of which he 
is in truth ignorant. At best we can learn something 
intimate of the life around us ; of the life of the past 
centuries we can only obtain glimpses. Then an his¬ 
torical play, novel or picture must always be unhis- 
torical. Further still, moving as he does in unaccus¬ 
tomed surroundings, of which he has only meagre infor¬ 
mation, the dramatist is apt to lose his touch with 
human nature, his man and woman become mere clothes- 
props; they spout language that never could have 
passed the lips of human beings and they degenerate 
into mere talking not thinking parts. 

In " His Majesty’s Servant ” the difficulty is frankly 
solved by writing melodrama, introducing personages 
with historic names, decking them with pretty clothes 
and making them speak the aforesaid Wardour Street 
“ lingo.” The result is a good melodrama and a pretty 
spectacle. There is a plenty of virtue and of villainy, 
of love-making and of fighting; and, on the whole, a 
very enjoyable entertainment is provided. It is curious 
to contrast the use made of his material by a modern 
writer and by Shakespeare. The latter often enough 
selected a melodramatic story for his groundwork—for 
examples, “ Macbeth,” " Hamlet ” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” For stage purposes it is my heretical belief that 
these plays must be acted more or less as melodramas, with 
vigour and directness—as Madame Bernhardt acted 
“ Hamlet.” The poetry, the depths of characterisation, 
are all additional to the play, just as is scenery. After 
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all, what we must have in an emotional play is emotion, 
simple human emotions, and if the characters behave 
and speak naturally and their emotions are true to life, 
we have a fine play. The addition of poetry makes it 
no greater a play, only a more beautiful work of art. 
Intricacies of character and of motive detract from the 
value of the piece for acting purposes. “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” is a finer acting play than “ Hamlet ” because 
the characters and emotions are simple. The less an 
actor tries to bring out the intricacies of Hamlet’s 
character and behaviour the more effective will his 
performance be. It is a shocking idea to propa¬ 
gate ; but is there no likelihood of truth in the 
conjecture that we of to-day read into “ Hamlet ” 
much that its author never dreamed of putting 
there, and that the difficulties of the play are the 
outcome of carelessness on Shakespeare’s part, the 
unworkmanlike collaboration of poet and playwright? 
The poet’s pen ran away with him, the poet’s eye saw a 
character which no playwright could make effective or 
convincing upon the stage; in a word, Shakespeare 
forgot for the time being his stage-craft and let the 
poet in him overcome the player. But a truce—once 
one begins speculating as to Shakespeare’s aims and 
meanings chaos is in sight. 


Three Rebels 

H azlewood Shannon, Conder, Rothenstein. 

Surely the work of these three men alone, un¬ 
honoured by the Royal Academy or by any 
official recognition in England, proves the in¬ 
adequacy of our public system of granting degrees in 
art. The French Government has purchased a painting 
by Mr. Conder for the Luxembourg, Germany has hon¬ 
oured Mr. Rothenstein, and the name of Hazlewood 
Shannon is known in the highest artistic circles abroad, 
where the mention of the names of most of our 
Academicians would but raise eyebrows of inquiry, 
where it did not raise the shrug of contempt. 

These three men have this in common, that they use 
what medium they choose for the expression of their art, 
with an absolutely right emotional use of that medium. 
There is a book of lithographs by Mr. Hazlewood 
Shannon lying on one of the tables at the Leicester 
Galleries that shows him one of the greatest litho- 
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graphers we have yet seen. The beauty of craftsman¬ 
ship is supreme. The black and the white are used with 
a tuneful sense, to express the mood, that is like splendid 
music. The deep blacks are resonant and full of sugges¬ 
tion—the lights are used with an airy sense of the blow¬ 
ing of breezes or of floating clouds or swinging heavens 
that expresses the sensation desired with a marvellously 
right perfection of statement. His seas smell of the sea 
—his breezy shores are fragrant with the sense of the 
sea-shore. His emotional statement is always true— 
he is in fact an artist. 

Here, too, may be seen several oil sketches, and the 
like, for his well-known pictures, all full of that keen 
desire to state his intention in the best colour that can 
express it, and in the best manner; in other words, he 
shows himself a consummate stylist. I see it stated of 
him that he “ sees the world through the spectacles of 
Titian,” or that he is a “ disciple of the great Venetians, 
bewildered and oppressed by their high traditions.” 
Well, so, to some like extent, was Whistler, and so is 
Sargent, in relation to Velasquez, and so also was 
Velasquez before them in like extent to his fore¬ 
runners. The point is this, however, whether he is 
helped or retarded by his schooling. He is no more the 
slave of his masters than were the others. He is abso¬ 
lutely individual in statement. But whilst these charges 
fail against his craftsmanship, at which they are levelled, 
there is an unintentioned truth in the charge; Hazle¬ 
wood Shannon does look too much on the world out of 
ancient eyes instead of through the vision of a man 
living in the world about him. It would be a good 
day for art that saw this man’s strength given to the 
statement of life as it is lived to-day. And it is perhaps 
because of this more modern view of life that we find 
more in his lithographs than in his paint, a mastery and 
a power that it would be difficult to overpraise. The 
statement of art in the terms of the dead masters is like 
the speaking of a foreign tongue, and no man has ever 
produced a great work of art in an alien tongue. There 
is no greater destroyer of great talents than the tradi¬ 
tions and the mantles of the dead, for the man who speaks 
the highest poetry must speak it in the spirit of his age. 

Mr. Conder moves in a world of romance that he has 
completely conquered. To speak of it as a “ trivial 
world ” is like blaming heaven for not being a dust-bin. 
The sole question that is not an impertinence in criticis¬ 
ing his art is this: Does Mr. Conder, when we look at 
his work, fill our hearts with the sense of wind-filled 
skies and swinging heavens and whispering trees ? 
Does he make us yearn for a world that is fragrant and 
sweet and tender with the sounds and colours and moods 
of nature ? Does he make us dream of worlds that 
delight our eyes in the seeing? If so, he compels our 
homage even whilst we find trivial faults with his 
designs; if not, then for us he has failed. For my part 
I find Mr. Conder’s fans to be masterpieces. I am not 
so sure of what one may call his easel-pictures. 

Mr. Rothenstein sends sketches which show an indi¬ 
vidual eye and let us into much of the secret that moves 
him to create his larger works of art. But, for me, Mr. 
Rothenstein is always greatest in his lithographic por¬ 
traits, which in their province reach the heights of 
achievement. Yet, in colour, it is most interesting to 
pick out in these sketches the details and the qualities 
that appeal to the fresh eyes of this artist’s vision. 
There is one particularly fine landscape of “ The Ouse 
at York,” which has a sense of atmosphere and of 
colour and arrangement that shows this artist as pos¬ 
sessed of rare distinction of style. Indeed, there is this 
to be said of all three of these men, that they are masters 
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of their craft—whatever materials they choose to work 
with or upon, they draw out of those materials their right 
values and musical qualities. And in saying this one 
only says in other words that these men are true artists 
and exquisite craftsmen. 


Correspondence 

“ A Chest of Viols ” 

Sib, —I notice in This Academy of October 1 that you 
state that Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to publish a volume 
of lyrics by Dr. Todhunter under the title of “ A Chest of 
Viols.” I may point out that this title has already been 
used. In 1896 Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. published 
a volume of poems by Frederick Smith under this title. The 
first part of the volume relates mostly to musicians and 
music, and much of it is excellently done. The work deserves 
to be better known.—Yours, &c. J. H. Heighton. 

Mr. Kipling’s “ They ” 

Sib,—Y our critic was unable to discover any meaning or 
sense in Rudyard Kipling’s story entitled “They.” I read 
the tale in the hope that I could discover the key to what 
he considered a hopeless tangle. I had previously seen 
another review which spoke of this particular story as full 
of exquisite mysticism. When reading it I realised after the 
first few pages that it was not a story of the real. I gather 
that the wood is the abode of the spirits of dead children, 
who are visible only to the yearning eyes of parents who 
have borne or lost children. The blind woman, because of 
her great love and longing for children, being childless, only 
hears their voices, but cannot see them. Is this the meaning 
of the story ? If the story is entirely mystic, why does the 
man go through the wood in that blatantly modern and un¬ 
dreamlike conveyance, a motor-car ? Also what is “ the egg ” 
that few are permitted to see? Are the colours that the 
blind woman describes the colours of different thoughts? I 
cannot understand why the ghosts of dead children should 
inhabit that particular wood only; are they not all around 
us? It seems to me that Mr. Kipling has a fine idea, the 
expression of which lies outside the scope of his ability. 
Perhaps some other reader of The Academy will be able to 
make clear to me what I find more mystifying than mystic. 
—Yours, &c. Gee vase. 

Lewis Carroll 

Sib,—E ither your contributor E. G. O. is at fault, or I 
am a duffer. He asserts that those whom the gods love die 
V'.nntr (a remark which I seem to have heard before) and 
in proof adduces the case of the late Lewis Carroll. Now 
this gentleman was over 60 when he died, so E. G. O. has 
only the miserable alternative of suggesting that those whom 
the gods love never grow old— i.e. that the love of the gods 
is a sort of elixir vit», which is a kind of H. G. Wells idea, 
and thoroughly un-Greek and unlikely. I am a very plain 
man, and like to believe that words mean just what they 
pretend to do, and no more. Under the circumstances 
politeness demands that I should sign myself—Yours, &c. 

The Latteb Alternative. 

Haeckel 

Sib,—I t is rather fortunate your reviewer did not “ write 
a volume.” The only definite point in his letter is that 
Haeckel leaves “disproved statements” in the German 
edition, though they have been removed from the English in 
consequence of the publication here of Loofs’ book. Now, in 
the German edition Haeckel explicitly abandons the 
authority on which the statements in question were made, 
and it is still more plainly indicated in the English transla¬ 
tion that the passages were only changed on Haeckel’s own 
admission that he had been misled. The change was made 
before Loofs’ book was published here. After this I need not 
trouble about the more general strictures—Yours, &c. 

Haeckel’s Translator. 


New Monthly Prize 
Competition 

Wb shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, 
value £1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. 
The prize will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription 
to Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. 
In the case of any prize-winner living too far from the 
nearest branch of this library, or for any other good 
reason not desiring to subscribe to it, the subscription 
will be transferred to another library to be chosen 
by the prize-winner. If already a subscriber to 
a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize¬ 
winner will be sent an order on the library selected, 
a cheque for £1 Is. being forwarded with proper 
notification to the proprietors. The winning criti¬ 
cism will be printed, with the writer’s name, in 
The Academy and Litebature. Style and inde¬ 
pendence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors 
that they are not called upon to buy the selected books, 
but can obtain them from a library. 


Rules. 

1. The criticism must not exceed five hundred words or be 

less than four hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “ The Com¬ 

petition Editor, The Academy, 9 East Harding Street, 
London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be 

considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, 

on one side only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prize more than once in three 

months. In case a previous prize-winner sends in the 
best criticism, his (or her) paper will be printed, the 
prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non¬ 
prize-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the 

MS. (See page 3 of Cover). 


SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 

“ Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family.” 
(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder dc Co. 6s. net.) 

[Competitors’ MS. must reach this office not later 
than November 15 ,] 
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tSSTiXa r h C ordinary work. 

of reference. CoMrrrmoN. _ 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be ® w . ar f fa n 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers oontnbut 

^rs;-?^irL B ^it u r^.idered ******** 

respondenoo whatever will be entered upon with regard to .the awards. 
Thename* and addreasee of priae winners will not be published, but.tie 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk Each 
Drise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the Aeverol prise- 
winners The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
r»n be obtaincd wm be giyen. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a oheque for 5/-. No competitor con win a prise more than onoe m 

th 0 e ne“f n the four weekly prise, will be awarded, whenever poesible. to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Non-adherence to the rulea and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

NOTES. 

The Word “Child.” 

This household word has been dismissed very snminarilv with » rf,r ™^ 
to the Gothic lcilthei, “the female matrix. tn which may lie added 
inkiltho. “ germinated." This view may be amplified with the addition of 
the Greek ««'A„p “ a eon.” as related to nAwpuw “ to shout ; "c*' 
ralare. so «Aouot, •• to call." Ac. ; from this verb we get K.A.vai and KvArot fa 
I he Celtic people, as “ slioutcrs ” fighting with a « , T“' <1 “ ,n " ,,r p I>f T " s 
make the k.S.cild for •‘child,” and the postulated hillli from Gothic, related 
to Colt or Kelt.—A. IIall. 

The Word Lad. 

“Lad," at prescut, is only guessed nt - i ust a8 „ on % LtL ^‘duoted, or 
brought up: but sw tlio Gothic Hilda", “to grow ; Greek Mo, A»,tu», to 
lav ’’ ftB we sav to “ lay an egg ” ; ho " produced. hurt her, we may tnk« 
the* Semitic equivalents, thus: Arabic naiad , "a child in Hebrew ya /«/, 

“ to germinate,” so “ a child or boy," feminine yaldah, 

a Scandinavian feminine, and Icdah, ” a birth ” : in Awyrmn aladn is to 
beget.” So it would appear that the Gothic liudaii. to prow is relate I 
to the Hebrew Irdali, through the Greek leda, us connected with the Ai us 
" swan myth.”—A. Hall. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Kolos'S HArrim.wi.-ln “ Titus Andronicus." 1. i. 176 8 occur the lines 
But safer triumph is this funeral pomp 
That hath aspir d tn Scion's happiness. 

And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed. 

What was “Solon’s happiness”?—#. J. Thotnpion. 

LITERATURE. 

Tithing Hahn.—W anted, a description of the scene at a tithing barn in 
monastic times—tenants pitying tithe in kind, Ac.; history or historical 
Action.— J. Spencer Cnncen. 

Novemht Wanted.—W ho is the author of “ The Old English Baron, I lie 
l'oftage on the Cliff,” “ The Fisher’s Daughter,” and other novels, appa¬ 
rently very popular some sixty or eighty years ago? Miss Vonge mentions 
The Old English Baron ” as the favourite reading of a little servant girl -I 
think in Dynevor Terrace.”— A.W. 

Royal Game or Goonk.—I n Goldsmith’s “ Description of an Author’s 
Bedchamber " we read— 

The royal game of goose was there in view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew; 

and agaiu in “ The Deserted Village ”— 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose. 

Can any one tell me where to And these “ twelve good rules,” and if there is 
nnv description of the “game of goose”? Also, why it is called “ royal. ’ 
h’.J.I). 

Author Wanted.—W anted, the title and author of the poem in which the 
following stanzas occur: 

The waters know their own, and draw- 
The brooks that spring in yonder height ; 

So Aows the g<w»d with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 

The stars come nightly to the sky ; 

The tidal wave unto the sea ; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 

They are quoted on p. 150 of Ralph Waldo Trine’s “ In touch with tin* 
Infinite.’’—.1. IF. 

GENERAL. 

Gawain— Gwai.chmu.— In the “ Morte d’Arthur" and other French 
Arthurian romances we find the name “ Gawain ’’ or “ Oawaine.” but in 
the Welsh “ Mabinogion ” the same hero is named ‘ Gwalchmai.’’ Is there 
any connection between the two names? If so. what ?—#../ 1). 
jfc “ TrRRia Eburnfa.”—I n some sections of the Church Service the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as “Turns Kburnen (tower of ivory). The Greek 
f'ybele (mother of tlie gods) was always represented as with a tower on her 
head, and the Virgin Mary’s position as mother of our Lord is the same as 
Cvbele’s. Is this, then, an adaptation of pagan religion into Christianity, 
or a chance coincidence? We know that there arc other such adaptations. 
M. T. 


CAHTI.S8 in SPAIN.-What i. the oriKin of the phru »0 " a castle in Spain," 
and how is it connected with ‘ a castle m the air r at. 

1-oiwoi.lopluh. I have recently examined a copy of ‘‘Tj 1 * ®*g er ^ 
leir or Compendimi. Geographies! Uict.onarv ' oompUed by 
\i I) and printod in London in 1808. In describing y» 

New Rye. . 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Vmmraa — The name "fiddler" was formerly applied to a man who 
Played UMH any stringed instrument. The most common mnmeal in.tru_ 
Lent in Shakesneare’s time was the lute or rebeck, shaped like our modern 

“ fiddler” bestowed on a player of the violin.— IV. A.n. 

Clock Anachronisms.- William Morris’s “Defence of Guenev 
tains a similar anachronism to tlie “ clock one in Julius C»sar. In 
lines 26 and 27 Guenevero (apparently for the sake of providing a rhyme) 
says sho grow 

Careless of most things, let the clock tick, tick, 

To my unhappy pulse.— H. J. Thompson. 

* A Sand Clock.—C locks moved by machinery were evidently in common use 

* shakesneare’s day for in " King Richard II." we find the King speaking 
of htasefras time's " numbering clock.” by which he counted the minute, 
and hours, his sighs being the ticks of tlie clock. This simile oould not 
have been drawn from a sand clock, and further on in the same speech we 
find mention made of a "Jack o' tlie Clock, alluding to one °/ the L11 at 
mechanical figures in iron or bronze, which m old clocks struck the bell a 
every” quarter of the hour. Clock, were first manufactured in England 
about 1568, When Edward III. allowed three artist, from Delft to practise 
their occupation in this country, and pocket watohes were introdnoed in 
1577. Since the date usually assigned to the composition of Cymbellne is 
1610 or 1611, we must attribute Shakespeare, mention of sand clocks to mi 
desire to avoid the startling anachronism of assuming the use of mechanical 
elooks some four centuries before their invention, the historic period of the 
play being the latter part of the first eonturv b.c —II A H. 

A Sand Clock, It mav bo inferred from various allusions to horologia, 
and to their striking spontaneously, in the twelfth century, that genuine 
clocks existed then, though there is no surviving description of any one 
until the thirteenth century, when it appears that a horologium was sent by 
the Sultan of Egypt in 1252 to the Emperor Irederick ll.-Jf.J.t. 

LITERATURE. 

Lilith. The legend tlmt l.ilitli wa, Adam's first, wife is to be found in 
the Talmud. See Lenormant’s “La Magie chez Icb Clialdeens ; also 
Bayard Taylor’s “ Notes to ' Faust.’ "— H.A.C. 

•• Tut Makti.k or Ballawtras..”—T he copy of " The Master of Ballantrae 
before me (Cassell A Co.. 1889, " Twelfth Thousand ) has no preface, nor 
anv mention of the date 1785 ill connection with the death of the brothers 
|,uric. From the story it. certainly seems clear that their deaths must have 
taken place within two or three year, of 1764. rerhap, 1785 la merely a 
misprint.— M.A.C. 

GENERAL. 

“ Remember the Grotto.”—I liave seen children col lei'ting for tlie 
“grotto” in South London (Southwark, and perhaps elsewhere) on St. 
James's Day. July 25. The materials of the grotto are properly oyster- 
shells, with* reference (now, of course, almost, if not quite, forgotten) to 
the shells brought back by pilgrims from St. James’s slirino at. Compostella, 
in Spain—the favourite mediajvul place of pilgrimage: “m Gal ice to 
Saint Janie.”— A.W. 

“ God Blkhs You Over the Left Shoulder.”—T he distinction between 
right and wrong has. bv a certain crude symbolism, been illustrated by 
the difference between right and left. Hence the dexter and Atmsfrr in 
heraldry. Bv sn extension nf meaning the legal and the illegal are 
represented by the terms right and left. The German fiction of Mor 
ganatic marriages (Gothic moryjan , to curtail or limit), in which the wife 
cannot claim the honour due to her on account, of her husband’s position, 
but accepts an inferior status, is said to accent the symbolism as stated 
above, and the husband pledges his troth with his left instead nf his right 
hand. Hence a “left-handed” contract is not binding, a * left-handed 
blessing is not sincere, and may easily be understood as the opposite—a 
curse.— S.C. (Hove). 

“ Nigel.”—T his word is probably of Latin origin. The soft “g” sound 
is common in English: cf. Vergilius and Vergil. The name does not exist 
in Scotland now: may not “ Nicol ” have displaced it? The interchange of 
consonants is quite lawful. Again, the English i, as in “mile.” “time.” is 
very much shortened in Lowland Scotch. English “ Michael ” becomes 
Scotch “ Michle ’’ (phonetically 8|>elt). The chances are very much in 
favour of the Scotch pronunciation of “Nigel” being “ Niggel ” or 
“ Niggle.” as suggested by your corrcsjKHident.—J.1F. 

“ Charivari.”—“ Punch ” was named “ The London Charivari ” from the 
famous Parisian oomic pajH*r “ Le Charivari,” which was founded about the 
year 1833 by Charles Philipon, tlie father of comic journalism. The name 
“ Charivari ” is taken from a French word charivari, which is found as 
early as the fourteenth century. This word is defined as follows in H&ts- 
feld r s French dictionary: “Bruit discordant de chaudrons, casseroles, 
sifflets, Ac., qn’on vient faire sous les fenetres d’une personne pour la 
liner.” The word is still used in Fram-e for a sereiinde of “ rough music” 
in mockery mid derision of incongruous marriages, and of unpopular 
persons, what is ealled in maul English dialects a " skimmington.”- - 
M.L.A. (Oxford). 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awnrded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers. Five Shillings’ worth of hooks. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow: 

Mr. S. B. Spaull, 6 The Mall, Ealing, W. 

Messrs. T. It. A E. Vickers. The Grove, llklev. Yorks. 

Messrs. II. Joanns A Son. 335 and 337 New Cross Hoad. S.K. 

Mr. Edward North. 30 Church lload. Ilove. Sussex. 
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Notes 


T he great cottage controversy at Stratford-on- 
Avon has at last been settled, the trustees 
having decided by ten votes to eight that 
the buildings shall be preserved. That 
they existed in Shakespeare’s day has been fully 
proved; but that, to my mind, is no reason for retaining 
them, unless it can also be proved that they are interest¬ 
ing specimens of the cottage architecture of their age. 
The really interesting point in the controversy is that 
the trustees have realised that they have no right 
to deal drastically with national monuments without 
consulting public opinion. Miss Marie Corelli is to be 
heartily congratulated on driving this point home. 


The coming into residence at Oxford of seventy-five 
Colonial, German and American undergraduates under 
the Rhodes Scholarship bequest marks the real start 
of the scheme. So far the new scholars have had 
barely time to become thoroughly acclimatised and some 
were lionised rather too much and taken rather too little 
as part and parcel of the ordinary Oxford life. But now 
that the glamour of novelty has worn off comes the time 
when we shall be able to see more clearly how the 
Rhodes plan will actually work out. Stripped of its 
poetic garment of imperial idealism the scheme is really 
a fairly practical endeavour to promote more intimate 
relations between England and the Colonies, America 
and Germany, by bringing those who may be among the 
future administrators of the latter countries into close 
contact with English life and thought. I do not think 
that the results will quite come up to the expectations of 
Mr. Rhodes’ dream; but a first-hand personal knowledge 
of English ideas among prominent Germans and Ameri¬ 
can students should do much to dispel that ignorance 
of our ways, our ideals and aspirations, for which our 
own hide-bound insularity is in reality largely respon¬ 
sible. 


Perhaps, in addition, Rhodes may have looked for¬ 
ward to a quickening of the stagnant intellectual atmo¬ 
sphere of Oxford by the importation from abroad of 
fresher and more modern ideas. Indeed, in spite of 
its splendid historical traditions, Oxford has, as an 
intellectual centre, always contrasted unfavourably with 
the great universities abroad. The great Oxford 
movement of the last century—the only one movement 
for which it was really responsible—was, after all, 
merely a step backwards, an effort of reaction. At 
present the should-be microcosm of English intellect and 
culture is sadly behind the time. Too much importance 


is assigned to classics, philosophy and theology, far too 
little to science and the arts. The taint of scholasti¬ 
cism has not yet been expunged. There are none of 
those great technical schools so prominent in American 
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and Continental universities. The percentage of 
undergraduates who take science and medicine is 
ludicrously small. It is to be hoped that the advent 
of new blood will help to remedy these evils and to 
infuse into the sluggish air of Oxford a modern and 
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vitalising atmosphere. It may even be hoped that 
some signs may be shown of intelligent interest in 
English literature. 

Mr. Alfred Austin lectured recently before the 
Leeds Institute of Science, Art and Literature on 
“ What is Progress 1 ” With the Poet Laureate’s 
wistful pessimism, in spite of his disclaimer that he 
was a preacher of that enervating doctrine, I can¬ 
not bring myself to agree. That “ a perpetual pall 
of smoke should rise over the landscape ” where 
Mr. Austin used to “ see the sun set and the moon rise ” 
is a pity, but very far from a convincing proof of the 
radical imperfection of modern progress. Surely the 
following passage overstates the case: “ It was not the 
higher poetry alone, it was the higher prose literature 
as well that was being neglected for works of a glaringly 
inferior kind. He had been astonished to find young 
people of both sexes among what were loosely called 
the educated classes avow that they had never read a 
single page, for instance, of such works as Gibbon’s 
‘ History ’ and Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ ” The present 
generation may not be imbued with a passionate love 
of the classics, but it is, as a whole, undoubtedly better 
educated than any of its predecessors. I would 
seriously question, moreover, whether Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Scott,” excellent though it may be in its way, deserves 
so prominent a place among the representatives of the 
higher prose, as prose; of course, as biography its fine 
qualities are beyond question. 


Messrs. Cassell are about to publish a book by Sir 
Frederick Treves, entitled “ The Other Side of the 
Lantern,” which deals with his impressions of a tour 
round the world. There were rumours that Sir Frede¬ 
rick had decided to enter politics, but this excursion 
of his into literature seems to promise better results. 
Even, however, if the rumours were unfounded, they 
still point to the modern, but I think regrettable, ten¬ 
dency to treat politics as a hobby rather than as a pro¬ 
fession. In the old days Parliament was a career com¬ 
plete in itself; but now the successful lawyer or financier 
embarks on politics in almost the same spirit in which 
he would embark on horse-racing. 


The artistic equipment of Birmingham has received 
an important addition in the completion of the framing 
and classification of the collection of five hundred draw¬ 
ings which had been presented last year to the City 
Art Gallery by five local gentlemen. The drawings 
are the work of Burne-Jones and Rossetti, except three 
by Madox Brown, Boyce and Sandys. The Burne-Jones 
drawings consist almost entirely of studies for pictures; 
they belong to the earlier manner of the painter, but 
none the less point clearly to the ideals which he was 
afterward to achieve. The Rossetti drawings, though 
they show somewhat less attention to detail with some 
rare but striking exceptions, form a unique collection 
of his less elaborate work. The most noteworthy are 
the three wonderful illustrations of Tennyson’s poems, 
the portraits of Rossetti himself, his wife and Mr. 
Holman Hunt. I hope that such an excellent example 
of local patriotism will be followed by other cities. 

I quote the following from an interesting review by 
Mr. F. C. Schiller of Spencer’s “ Autobiography ” in 
this month’s “ Mind ” : 

“ The first great duty of an autobiography is doubtless 
to be interesting, but the first great question it must 


provoke is that of its veracity—taken, of course, in the 
largest sense, and including not only the question of 
whether its author has wished to convey the true im¬ 
pression about himself, but also that of whether he 
has succeeded in so doing. Absolute veracity, indeed, 
it may be said at once, no biography, or autobiography, 
ever attains. The infinite complexity even of com¬ 
paratively simple minds is too great for any picture 
to be ever wholly true. But then, even in life, complete 
self-expression seems equally impossible. Granting, how¬ 
ever, that every biography will be incomplete, and will 
possess a bias, even when the writer has, like Spencer, 
sincerely tried to do justice, and no more, to his subject, 
it is still worth discussing what that bias is. Now the 
world usually decides this question in an over-simple 
way. It assumes offhand that if a picture is sufficiently 
unfavourable to please its cynic taste it must un¬ 
doubtedly be true. And yet we have on record abundant 
confessions (c.y. those of Rousseau, Cellini, and St. 
Augustine) to prove that men, from various motives and 
in various ways, will make themselves out greater rascals 
than they could possibly have been. Indeed, successful 
self-appreciation is probably by far the rarer fault in 
autobiographies: it has been given to few to establish 
their reputation for all time as paragons of virtue by the 
exquisitely simple device used by the Emperor Marcus, 
when he gratefully recorded his obligations to the various 
relatives and teachers from whom he had acquired all 
the virtues. Spencer’s autobiography, therefore, will 
follow the rule rather than the exception, if the picture 
it has painted does more to satisfy the malice of the 
world and the hatred of enemies than the veneration of 
friends.” 

Apropos of Spencer’s alleged lack of humour, Mr. 
Schiller casts the blame on “ Spencer’s critics who have 
failed to detect an exquisitely subtle sense of humour 
which might taste insipid to their coarser palates.” 
Is Mr. Schiller to be taken seriously, or is this an 
instance of an “ even subtler and more exquisite sense 
of humour ” ? Mr. Schiller quotes several passages from 
the “ Autobiography,” such as “ the ghost who would 
have tried the nerves of many people in full health,” 
but gives no evidence whatsoever of their intentional 
funniness. 

A very interesting series of special matinees on the 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays of each week from 
October 18 to December 9 are being given at the 
Court Theatre. Among the plays are “ The Hippolytus 
of Euripides,” translated by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
finely rendered; “John Bull’s Other Island,” the new 
“ Irish ” play by Mr. Bernard Shaw; “ Aglavaine and 
Selysette,” by M. Maeterlinck; and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“ Candida ” are promised. The plays are produced by 
Mr. Granville Barker, one of our cleverest actors. 


The Royalty Theatre will open on Monday evening, 
November 7, with a series of revivals of the old drama¬ 
tists, under the auspices of the Mermaid Society, whose 
president is Mr. Philip Carr. By a general desire the 
first of the series will be a repetition of Congreve’s 
“ Way of the World,” which was given by the 
Society at the Court Theatre in May. This will be 
played for the whole of the week beginning November 7, 
and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Most of 
the original cast have consented to resume their parts 
for this week, including Mrs. Theodore Wright, Mr. 
Nigel Playfair and Miss Ethel Irving. On Monday, 
November 14, and every evening during the week, and 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees, will be given 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s travesty, “ The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle.” This will be followed, for the 
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week beginning November 21, by Ford’s tragedy, 

‘‘ The Broken Heart ” ; on Monday, November 28, by 
Vanbrugh’s comedy, “The Confederacy’’; on Monday, 
December 5, by Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy ” ; and on Monday, December 12, by Dekker’s 
masterpiece, which is to be given under the title of 
“ Bellafront.” The seats will be sold to the public at 
ordinary prices, but particulars of membership of the 
Society, which gives the right to reduced subscription 
rates and to be present at the Sunday evening perform¬ 
ances, which are open only to members, may be obtained 
at the offices, 3 Old Palace Chambers, Whitehall. 


Bibliographical 

As each year draws towards its close book-buyers are 
gjL worried by the ridiculous custom of post-dat ug 
new publications. It is now two or three weeks 
since I was first confronted with “ 1905 ” on 
a title-page—with a quarter of 1904 yet to run! That 
the matter is one which often leads to confusion most 
persons who have worked, however slightly, in biblio¬ 
graphy would, I think, readily testify. The custom has, 
it is to be feared, too great a hold on the publishing 
world to be changed; but its evil might be minimised 
if publishers generally would do as one or two firms I 
notice are now doing,—print on the back of a title-page 
the actual date of issue of the book to which it belongs. 

“ This promises to be a Blake year in literature,” 
said a writer in this journal last week. It began with 
Mr. Bullen’s publication of “ The Prophetic Books ” ; 
there has just been published “ William Blake : a Study 
of his Life and Art Work,” by Irene Langbridge; Mr. 
Edwin J. Ellis himself has written “ The Real Blake: a 
Portrait Biography,” and has edited “ The Poetical 
Works of William Blake,” both of which are promised 
for publication this season, while, further, there is to be 
a reissue of the edition of Blake’s poems which Mr. W. 
B. Yeats prepared for the “ Muses’ Library ” in 1893. 
The last-mentioned year, indeed, seems to have marked 
something of a new era in the fame of Blake, for it 
was in 1893 that Mr. Quaritch issued his fine edition 
of Blake’s “ Works,” edited by Messrs. Edwin J. Ellis 
and W. B. Yeats; then, too, Mr. A. T. Story pub¬ 
lished in “ The Dilettante Library ” his “ William 
Blake: His Life, Character and Genius ”; and Mr. 
Laurence Housman prepared a volume of selections 
from Blake’s writings. Later we have had Dr. Garnett’s 
“ Blake,” as one of the “ Portfolio Monographs ” (1895) ; 
“ The Songs of Innocence, &c.” (1897) and “ Poetical 
Sketches ” (1899), decorated by Mr. C. Ricketts ; “ Songs 
of Innocence ” (1899), and again in the “ Flowers of 
Parnassus Series” (1901); “Songs of Innocence and 
Songs of Experience ” (1901) ; selections in the “ Little 
Library” (1901); and “The Songs of Experience” 
(1902). When we remember that Blake’s poems are 
also obtainable in the “ Aldine Poets ” and the “ Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” it will be seen that there is little danger at 
present of his ranking with the “ half-forgotten authors.” 

I have mentioned above the new issue of the “ Muses’ 
Library.” This delightful series of the works of some 
of our most fascinating poets was commenced by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bullen in 1891, and many lovers of 
literature must have regretted that it was discontinued 
after the publication of about a dozen volumes. Now, 
however, Messrs. Routledge are to reissue the old 
ones in a cheaper form and to add new works to the 
aeries. In covers of slate-blue cloth, tastefully gilt, at 
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one shilling a volume, the new “ Muses’ Library ” seems 
to me an added marvel to the many marvels offered 
to-day to the book-lover of small means. 

The announcement that Dr. Furnivall is “ intro¬ 
ducing ” a new volume of stories told in prose for chil¬ 
dren, from the “ Canterbury Tales,” reminds me that, 
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though many attempts have been made, there has been 
no such popular success with Chaucer as the Lambs made 
with Shakespeare. Ardent lover of Lamb as I am, I 
must confess that the “ Tales from Shakespeare ” never 
possessed much fascination for me, so that I am always a 
little amazed at their continuous popularity. It was a 
friend of Lamb’s, Charles Cowden Clarke, who first hit 
upon the idea of “ Tales from Chaucer in Prose ” (1833, 
second edition 1870), and he, too, has had many fol¬ 
lowers on the same path. We have had “ Canterbury 
Chimes, or Chaucer’s Tales Retold for Children,” by 
E. Storr and H. H. Turner (1878) : “ Chaucer for 
Schools,” by Mrs. H. R. Haweis (1881, new edition 
1899) ; “ Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told,” by M. Seamer 
(1884) ; “ Tales from Chaucer ”—in Routledge’s “ World 
Library ”—by Mrs. H. R. Haweis (1887) ; and “ Tales 
from Chaucer,” by Clara L. Thomson (1903). 

Among the gift-books for the season I notice “ Mr. 
Wind and Madame Rain,” by Paul de Musset, trans¬ 
lated by Emily Makepeace and illustrated by Charles 
Bennett, without any mention of the fact that this is 
a reprint. Paul de Musset’s “ Monsieur le Vent et 
Madame La Pluie ” was published in 1860, and the 
translation of it, with Bennett’s quaint illustrations, 
was issued in 1864. Another English version was pub¬ 
lished in 1881, and in 1900 the French original was 
issued as one of “ Arnold’s French Reading;Jlooks.” 

wXlter Jekrold, 
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Critics Criticised 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Europe : from the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. By George Saintsbury. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. III., Modern Criticism. (Blackwood. 20s. net.) 

In this stately volume Professor Saintsbury completes 
his “ History of Criticism ” with a review of one of the 
most attractive periods which the historian of criticism 
has to record—the period of regeneration beginning 
simultaneously in several countries about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Professor Saintsbury is a fit 
person to write the history of this great movement of 
emancipation, as his own sympathies are entirely in 
favour of it. The awakening of sound taste and the 
overthrow of merely traditional dogmas are a pure 
delight to him, and he celebrates his theme with some¬ 
thing of the glow of victory, as though he had himself 
fought under the banner of Lessing or Coleridge. If 
there is a defect in his execution, it is that this personal 
element becomes almost too dominant. The historian 
is sometimes forgotten in the critic. We learn too little 
of what the writers under Professor Saintsbury’s review 
actually said and thought, and too much of what Pro¬ 
fessor Saintsbury himself thinks ought to be said about 
them. This detracts little from the reader’s pleasure; 
the critic in Professor Saintsbury is born, the historian 
merely made, and his most critical writing is his best. 
His vigorous, almost pugnacious, handling of critical 
themes preserves his pages from the dulness incident to 
literary histories; while on the other hand the keen¬ 
ness of his interest frequently betrays him into discur¬ 
siveness, almost into loquacity. If everything irrelevant 
to the theme were expunged, the volume would indeed 
lose in interest almost as much as in bulk, but would, 
with its associates, have some prospect of reaching pos¬ 
terity in another character than as a book of reference. 
The present volume might almost stand as a book by 
itself, so widely is the criticism of modern times 
separated from the period of lifeless rules which inter¬ 
vened between it and the great days of ancient criticism. 
If the neo-classic criticism still continues to exert 
influence, it is not in virtue of a fundamentally false 
system, but as an example of restraint and decorum, 
not useless in a period whose main fault is a tendency 
towards extravagance. It must also be acknowledged 
in fairness that the misjudgments of the neo-classic age 
are not always to be charged upon its critical methods. 
We believe that Johnson’s notorious verdict on “ Lyci- 
das ” was in no respect influenced by his critical creed; 
he was constitutionally incapable of appreciating the 
peculiar beauty of the poem, and would have been just 
as much so if he had lived in the nineteenth century. 

Professor Saintsbury’s survey is most comprehensive; 
few critics of importance of any nation have escaped 
him. We are rather surprised to see but a cursory 
reference to Hegel, whose influence has been great, and 
whose aesthetics are as intelligible as his metaphysics 
are obscure. In general, however, the scales of com¬ 
parative importance are most equitably adjusted; per¬ 
haps if some recent names had been entirely omitted 
more room might have been allotted to great but de¬ 
sultory critics like Schopenhauer, who, proceeding on no 
definite system, can only be illustrated by liberal quota¬ 
tion. Some notice might also have been taken of that 
model of criticism of the classical school, Muratori’s 
treatise “ Della Perfetta Poesia.” In general, Pro¬ 


fessor Saintsbury’s appreciations appear to us as correct 
as they are undoubtedly cordial. If there is any in¬ 
justice, it is usually in the case of encyclopaedic writers 
like Goethe, who need to be displayed in a number of 
aspects, each calling for some criticism, until we rather 
get the impression of a pupil summoned to hear his 
faults than of a master in Israel. Professor Saints- 
bury's remarks on Goethe are frequently most valuable 
in themselves, but the negative impression they convey 
as a whole must lead to an erroneous estimate of Goethe’s 
true place as a critic. An admirable modern critic, 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, is inadequately treated as 
regards space, and unjustly as regards the general esti¬ 
mate of his powers. An inept remark here and there, 
like that quoted respecting “ The Burden of Nineveh,” 
should not obliterate the numerous instances of sanity 
and penetration which Patmore has given when really in 
sympathy with his author. It is true that, as Professor 
Saintsbury says, he has suffered from the patronage of 
a clique, but this should rather be a reason for 
delivering than for suppressing him. If we do not err, 
the excellent remark quoted from Peacock, “ You must 
take pleasure in the thing represented before you can 
derive any from the representation ”—a canon which at 
once excommunicates a good half of modern fiction— 
had been virtually anticipated by Coleridge. 

R. Garnett. 

Napoleon Again 

The Life of Napoleon I. By J. Holland Rose. 

2 Vols. (Bell. 10s. net. Cheap Edition.) 
Napoleonic Studies. By J. Holland Rose. (Bell. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Rose’s life of Napoleon has excited much comment 
and controversy since it first appeared. The present 
issue is a fourth and less expensive edition, which testi¬ 
fies to the wide-spread interest felt in the work and its 
subject. This new edition is by no means a mere 
reprint. Napoleonic history seems as inexhaustible as 
Biblical or Shakespearean criticism, and every year 
brings many new documents or new interpretations of old 
evidence to the light. Scarcely any educated and in¬ 
telligent investigator can fail to glean some grain of new 
fact, or at least of plausible and illuminating theory, 
to add to the enormous stock already accumulated. 

It has been made a reproach to Dr. Rose that he has 
regarded Napoleon from a British standpoint. It may 
fairly be asked from what other standpoint could a 
British writer regard him. No author who has dis¬ 
cussed the Emperor ever avoided prejudice. German 
historians and Frenchmen of the Republican opposition 
under the rule of Napoleon’s nephew have tried to 
demolish the Napoleonic legend. American historians, 
who have claimed impartiality for their panegyrics on 
the great man, are necessarily biassed by the facts that 
their nation was fighting Great Britain at the same time 
as did France, and that one of the fairest States of the 
Union was acquired from the policy and need of the 
First Consul. English patriotism has not hindered 
Dr. Rose from frankly owning that the British ministry 
connived at the Roya’ist plots against Napoleon’s life 
after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. 

If the access to special sources of information has led 
Dr. Rose to stand up for Sir Hudson Lowe somewhat 
more warmly than that rather dull person deserves, at 
any rate this is better than the attitude of that mis¬ 
chievous section of the Whigs to whom Napoleon was 
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the demigod chained on the rock, and Lowe the hired 
vulture mangling his vitals. The principle on which 
any impartial investigator of the St. Helena episode 
must proceed is that none of the first-hand information 
is absolutely impartial, but that statements made merely 
for private and official purposes have far greater credi¬ 
bility than accounts intended to be published and to 
affect public opinion. The documents in the British 
Record Office are biassed, but were not intended to be 
used to bias others. Another obvious consideration is 
that Napoleon and his companions in captivity never 
abandoned the hope and endeavour to escape, whether 
by some daring or ingenious evasion or by arousing 
sympathy in England and Europe generally. Lowe was 
far from being an angel; but if he had been angelic, the 
Napoleolaters then and after would have represented 
him as a demon. 

Newer than the bulk of Dr. Rose’s biography is the 
volume of Napoleonic studies, in which he has discussed 
at varying length matters relating to his subject, which 
could not be treated in sufficient detail in the same 
book. These are of differing value. The essay on the 
idealist revolt against Napoleon, as shown in the writings 
of Wordsworth, Schiller and Fichte, is more or less 
vague talk; it is when Dr. Rose gets to unpublished 
despatches that he becomes interesting and valuable. 
His investigation of the way in which the secret articles 
of the Treaty of Tilsit came to the knowledge of Canning, 
and led to the much reprobated Copenhagen Expedition, 
is convincing. Dr. Rose is not at his best when he 
attempts graphic description; in military details he is 
careful, but seems to find them uncongenial. His fortt 
is clearing up negotiations and harmonising the jarring 
accounts of diplomatic transactions given by the various 
actors in these matters. The study of the Prussian 
co-operation with Wellington in 1815 is rather a problem 
of diplomacy than of war, for it rests chiefly on the 
exchange of letters and verbal communications and the 
fulfilment of promises. Dr. Rose fairly retorts the 
German charges of slackness and bad faith made against 
Wellington; he shows clearly that Wellington only pro¬ 
mised conditional help on June 16, 1815, and, further, 
that he had every right to expect Prussian aid on the 
18th at Waterloo long before it actually arrived, and 
that Gneisenau, ever distrustful of his allies, must have 
wilfully delayed the cross march from Wavre till he was 
quite sure that Wellington was really fighting a serious 
battle. 

The collection of new British material about Napo¬ 
leon’s surrender in 1815 proves pretty conclusively that 
there was no real chance of the Emperor’s escape to 
America. Every outlet was watched and every ship 
searched. He had the alternative to go on board a 
British vessel or to be made away with by his political 
enemies. Another even more startling reversal of tra¬ 
ditional accounts is to be found in the denial that any 
appreciable loss was caused to the Russians by the break¬ 
ing of the ice on two small lakes at Austerlitz. A 
graphic account was published by Napoleon in his 
bulletin and adopted by Alexander as an explanation 
of his defeat. Marbot not only recounted the dreadful 
scene of the thousands of Russians sinking into the 
depths, but told of a heroic rescue of a Russian by him¬ 
self. Yet it appears that the lakes were drained soon 
after the battle, and though several batteries of guns 
with their horses were found, only two or three bodies of 
men were discovered in one lake and none in the other. 
The drowned Russians at Austerlitz will have to join 
the heroic crew of the “ Vengeur ” in the limbo of 
things that never happened. A. R. Ropes. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By H. C. Marillier. Third 
Edition, Revised and Abridged. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It is somewhat difficult to account for the fascination 
still exercised, not only over lovers of art and literature 
but also over the general public, by the strangely com¬ 
plex personality of the poet-painter who, with Ford 
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Madox Brown and John Everett Millais, founded, in 
1848, the famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood that was 
to have so brief, but so noteworthy, a career. In spite 
of the fact that Rossetti never fully, or, to be more 
strictly accurate, permanently, mastered the technique 
of painting and that he showed himself in literature 
indifferent to established rules, his work in both depart¬ 
ments has a strangely compelling power, appealing with 
equal force to minds of very different calibre, as is inci¬ 
dentally proved by the number of good biographies of him 
that have recently appeared. Of these the fine mono¬ 
graph of H. C. Marillier, of which a new revised and 
abridged edition has just appeared, undoubtedly gives 
the best all-round account of the man, the artist and 
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the poet. This truly ideal volume, in which there is 
not a single dull page, is enriched with a very large 
number of fine reproductions of Rossetti’s work, a cur¬ 
sory examination of which will be enough to dispel 
finally the long-cherished delusion that the gifted master 
had but one manner and painted from but two or three 
models. 

With impartial but friendly hand Mr. Marillier traces 
the chequered career of the author and painter who 
won the friendship of characters so diverse as Holman 
Hunt, Burne-Jones, Morris, Ruskin and Swinburne, 
retaining their affection through evil and good report, 
though his extraordinary vagaries occasionally alienated 
each one of them for a time. The pathetic and most 
touching story of Rossetti’s long courtship of the 
“ wonderful and lovely Miss Siddal,” of his brief two 
years of married life, of his despair when soon after the 
birth of her still-born child, his wife was taken from him, 
is sympathetically told. The influence exercised over 
the young aspirant for fame by Dante and by Browning 
is carefully traced, as is also that of the many famous 
contemporaries with whom he was brought into intimate 
relations. In dealing with the questions at issue be¬ 
tween Ruskin and Rossetti the author does full justice 
to both, pointing out how inevitable was the final break 
in their intercourse, and dwelling also on the rare tact 
displayed by the latter in bridging over the difficulties 
that resulted from the great critic’s unreasoning aversion 
to Ford Madox Brown, with whom Rossetti was living 
when Ruskin was his chief, though not, as was long 
erroneously supposed, his only patron. 

No less well-balanced and judicial than the actual 
biography is the detailed criticism of the art of Rossetti 
in this exhaustive volume. The remarks on the “ Girl¬ 
hood of Mary Virgin,” the “ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” and 
the “Beata Beatrix” are especially typical of' their 
author’s true insight into the mystic spiritual beauty 
distinguishing them. Reading these remarks it is in¬ 
deed difficult to understand the storm of hostile criticism 
the two first-named paintings evoked when fresh from 
the hand of the master. The “ Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin ” is, in Mr. Marillier’s opinion, a masterly per¬ 
formance, considering the painter’s age and want of 
proper training. To him, as to Ruskin, “ there seems 
an especial charm in the new conception of the oft- 
represented Annunciation. ‘The Angel,’ not, as usual, 
gay with peacock wings and trappings, but grave and 
simply clad; the Virgin not raised triumphant on a 
throne, nor impossibly bedecked with jewels, but waked 
from slumber in the early dawn, and crouching half in 
fear and awe upon a pallet couch.” Into the “ Beata 
Beatrix ”—of which, by the way, the reproduction here 
given is exceptionally fine—“ Rossetti put,” says Mr. 
Marillier, “ the very best of himself, imagination, feeling, 
colour, beauty and perfect harmony.” It is indeed a 
fitting memorial of his lost wife, the most exquisite 
portrait of her of the many the artist produced, and he 
has himself eloquently described it, in a letter quoted 
by his biographer, as intended “ not at all to represent 
death, but to render it under semblance of a trance, in 
which Beatrice ... is suddenly rapt from earth to 
heaven.” 

Nancy Bell. 

Revolt 

Heralds of Revolt. Studies in Modern Literature 

and Dogma. By William Barry, D.D. (llodder & 

Stoughton. 7 s. 6d. net.) 

It is always difficult to impart to detached essays, 
written at different times and in different moods, and 


with no distinct purpose of future combination, any 
deeper unity than the unity of the cover. Some of 
Dr. Barry’s essays cohere very well, others have had to 
be “ compelled to come in.” Some fit the title, others 
are at variance with it. It is strange enough to find 
two writers so settled in their convictions and equipped 
with such an imposing mass of sound ethical doctrine 
as George Eliot and Carlyle classed among the “ re¬ 
volted.” Why not Comte and Emerson too ? But it 
b nothing short of ludicrous to see the same label 
affixed to the back, so readily bowed in reverence, of 
the conservative author of “ John Inglesant,” an ini a 
nut 11 tali ter Pvseyitica. The gentle Amiel, too, though 
he might have allowed himself to be a sceptic, would 
have been surprised to hear himself termed a rebel. 
One is almost led to suspect that in Dr. Barry’s eyes 
every one is a rebel who is not a Roman Catholic; but, 
as this is improbable, we are reduced for an explana¬ 
tion to the fact that the four articles were each and all 
written for “ The Dublin Review,” an able but tho¬ 
roughly sectarian journal. The others appeared in 
“ The Quarterly Review,” where Dr. Barry, no longer 
yielding to party what was meant for mankind, took 
both a wider and a higher flight, and showed himself 
a master of the craft of the essayist. It is needless to 
say much in praise of essays whose merits have been so 
generally recognised, and which have, we believe, usually 
been attributed to the real author. It is noticeable, 
however, that he commonly writes best the further he 
is away from his nominal subject, which, when he first 
wrote, was probably not in his mind at all. He is 
greater on French belles-lettres than on philosophy or 
theology; nothing can be better than his portraits of 
Gautier, Baudelaire and Loti, who may perhaps be 
classed among the “ revolted ” from some points of 
view, but, unlike the leaders of religious and philo¬ 
sophical agitation, were assuredly guiltless of any desire 
to leave the world better than they found it. The 
criticism of Heine, George Sand, Flaubert and Zola is 
also excellent, and is the better the more purely it is 
criticism of literature. “ Marius the Epicurean ” is 
delicately and accurately analysed ; but Nietzsche and 
Addington Symonds are taken much too seriously. The 
former, an extremely interesting person if regarded as 
a pathological study in megalomania, has no importance 
in the history of thought. Symonds is another invalid, 
admirable as a critic when he has something objective 
before him, but whose physical malady vitiates his intro¬ 
spection of his own soul. He is no living force in 
theology or philosophy; it would not be easy to find a 
person who would confess himself greatly influenced by 
him, outside the domains of history, poetry and art. 
Those who remember Dr. Barry’s essays in “ The 
Quarterly ” need not be told that their general spirit 
is exceedingly candid and liberal, and it is only in his 
motto that he compares his opponents to banner-bearing 
fiends. This seems merely a picturesque way of express¬ 
ing his view of them as the mere vanguard of a mighty 
host to come, which may justify the title of his book, 
otherwise open to criticism, as he is certainly dealing 
with the captains rather than the heralds of revolt, so 
far as revolt has gone in our day. 

As we have already implied, this title seems to us 
a misdescription: some of his personages, such as 
George Eliot, Carlyle, Goethe, are at revolt’s anti¬ 
podes : and a more numerous section are mere Epi¬ 
cureans, for whom the doubts and strifes that disturb 
the earnest have no significance. 

R. Garnett. 
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The Real Thing 

My Recollections. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 

(Isbister. 16s.) 

In the preface to her exceedingly interesting work 
Princess Catherine Radziwill says frankly that her book 
has no pretensions to be anything else but a simple 
narration of things she has seen and descriptions of 
people she has met. This is perhaps a somewhat over- 
modest estimate, for there is much new light thrown— 
indirectly and perhaps only semi-consciously—upon 
many of the more important political figures of the past 
three decades. 

Born a Rzewuski and a descendant of that famous 
Princess Dashkoff who helped the great Catherine to 
the Russian throne and was subsequently exiled to 
Siberia, the authoress was about fifteen when she 
married Prince Adam Charles William Radziwill, “ du 
premier rameau de la premiere branche de la premiere 
ligne.” Between 1873 and 1883 she was a very well- 
known personage at most of the courts of Europe, 
especially at Berlin, where her husband had a family 
mansion. She met almost everybody who was worth 
meeting, and her recollections of them are most clear 
and distinct. Indubitably she was a woman of consider¬ 
able tact and charm, and through either or both of 
these qualities became possessed of a good many of the 
inner secrets of the higher diplomacy—a fact which she 
endeavours to conceal, not altogether successfully, in 
her book. 

The respective impressions made upon the Princess 
by Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone are worth 
putting upon record. Here is what she says of the 
former, whom she met at the time of the Berlin Con¬ 
gress: “ I had, of course, against Disraeli the prejudices 
which I am bound to have as a Russian ; he appeared 
to my eyes as the incarnation of everything that was 
bad, evil, and destructive. I detested him as a parvenu 
and as the man who had humiliated and defied my 
country. But when I met him my prejudices melted 
away like snow in the sunshine. A more fascinating 
personage than the late Lord Beaconsfield has never 
existed. When one met him one understood at once 
his successes, and the reason for them; he had in him 
that great charm which only people possessed with great 
confidence in themselves can attain to. He absolutely 
believed in his own power of doing what he wanted 
and at the time he wanted. Lord Beaconsfield, as a 
man of the world, has had no equal; his conversation 
was a source of never-ending delight to his listeners.” 

Many years later—in 1893, as a matter of fact—she 
met Mr. Gladstone in London, and her record of him is 
couched in the following very diplomatic manner: “I 
met the great man himself at a dinner at the Russian 
Embassy, and I must say I was intensely disappointed 
in him. I had expected something quite different, and 
I thought with regret of Lord Beaconsfield and his great 
powers of fascination. And yet, as a whole, I found 
myself far more in sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions. He had an ideal, which very few people 
possess nowadays, and one could see at once that he was 
in earnest and that he had not looked lightly on any¬ 
thing he had done. But, though his speeches have always 
appealed to me, his person has not. I did not take to 
him, to use a vulgar expression, and I think I like him 
far better, now that I have read his biography by Mr. 
Morley, than when I used to meet him himself.” 

This is, after all, the opinion of a frank, outspoken 
woman, who has known men, big men, and whose 


appraisement cannot be neglected. It is noteworthy 
and significant. 

The great point of these “ Recollections ” is what they 
do not tell us. The Princess Catherine Radziwill has a 
mastery of reticence which is positively unfeminine, and 
—in its way—somewhat alarming. What a great deal 
more she could say if she had liked! 

We have had of recent years a number of compilations 
presented to us which pretend, with more or less imbe¬ 
cility, to describe the inside of courts and diplomacy. 
They fail one and all through sheer ineptitude and crass 
ignorance. Here, in the “ Recollections ” of the Prin¬ 
cess Catherine Radziwill, we have, at last, something 
very nearly approaching the real thing. She knows 
all about it from the inside. For which we should be 
suitably grateful. 

Frank Schloesser. 


Titian. By Georg Gronau. Translated by Miss Alice 

M. Todd. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Titian is the subject of so many excellent art mono¬ 
graphs in the mother-tongue that we naturally look for 
some special merit in the translation of a volume from 
the German dealing with this great exponent of “the 
emotional power of colour.” 

In order to avoid alien criticism the author of this 
book has clearly indicated his line of work in the 
preface—My object was to produce, not so much a 
collection of material as a biography, in which the cha¬ 
racteristics of the several periods of Titian's artistic 
career should be clearly brought out, his relations to 
each of his prominent patrons treated as a connected 
whole, and, finally, any facts that throw light on his 
personality put together, in order that the reader might 
be enabled to form for himself a clear picture both of 
the artist and of the man.” Herr Gronau has so far 
exceeded the limits of his self-imposed task that he 
manages to call forth the regret that he has not strayed 
farther away from his original purpose. 

There are numerous descriptions in this book which 
could have as well been omitted in these days when 
picture-postcards and cheap photographs have at least 
made us familiar with the details of the composition of 
Titian’s masterpieces. Nevertheless, if the author had 
infused into these descriptions the atmosphere, move¬ 
ment and significance which characterise his word-pic¬ 
ture of the “ Annunciation,” such a protest would be 
unjustifiable. This particular piece of descriptive work 
is an excellent literary production, and reflects credit 
on the translator. 

The veiled suggestion lurking behind a statement 
made with reference to “ Sacred and Profane Love ” 
cannot be passed unnoticed. To be told that “ the 
name by which this picture is known has contributed 
not a little to procure for it its world-wide reputation ” 
must necessarily put on the defensive any artistically 
endowed person who involuntarily feels that concrete 
beauty finds its most perfect expression in the human 
form. It matters little whether this picture be called 
“ Sacred and Profane Love,” “ Two Maidens at a Foun¬ 
tain,” “ Beauty Unadorned and Adorned ” or “ Artless 
and Sated Love,” all of which titles have been given to 
it from time to time. Even its very meaning fades 
into insignificance as the eye rests on the exquisite 
female nude, who is the sacred or the profane according 
to the philosophy of the beholder. 

As Herr Gronau distinctly says that he has avoided 
controversial points, he is of course quite justified in 
attributing the “ Concert,” in the Pitti Gallery, to 
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Titian, without advancing the arguments of the critics 
who are equally certain that it is a Giorgione. Music 
itself cannot stir the deepest emotions more forcibly 
than does this conception of its divine purpose, and in 
no other work of art has the sublime influence of music 
been so powerfully expressed without the use of actual 
sounds, unless we except Browning’s “ Abt Vogler.” 
Throughout this book, wherever Titian and Giorgione 
are compared and contrasted, the author is at his best, 
and much light is thrown on the reciprocity of impres¬ 
sion between these two masters, which makes it so diffi¬ 
cult in many instances to distinguish between their 
pictures. 

“ A few of Titian’s unfinished pictures and evidence 
resting on direct tradition ” form the basis of the 
author’s remarks on the great Venetian’s technique; 
but, interesting as these are, we cannot but remember 
that modern criticism has revealed many of the secrets 
of Titian’s methods. Those who had the good fortune 
to hear Mr. Clausen’s “ Six Lectures on Painting ” in 
January of this year, or who have since read them, 
will rejoice that we are not wholly dependent on 
tradition for our knowledge of the manner in which 
Titian obtained such wonderful effects. 

Herr Gronau’s “ Titian ” may not appeal to the select 
coterie of art-critics, but it will undoubtedly be highly 
appreciated by the “ wider circle of those who take 
pleasure in art.” It is certainly “ a clear picture, both 
of the artist and of the man,” and, as such, it is a 
welcome addition to the Titian art-monographs. 

Edith A. Browne. 

The Work of George W. Joy. With an Autobio¬ 
graphical Sketch, Thirty Rembrandt Photogravures, 

Sixteen Reproductions in Colours and other Illustra¬ 
tions. (Cassell. £2 2s. net.) 

Thanks to the enterprise of Messrs. Cassell and other 
fine-art publishers there is nowadays a decentralisa¬ 
tion of pictorial art which is certain to have a marked 
and beneficial effect upon coming generations. It is 
owing to their courageous speculation—to take one 
amongst many notable examples—that we have been 
able to add the whole of “ The National Portrait 
Gallery ” to our Penates; and we are now further in¬ 
debted to them for giving us a permanent “ one-man ” 
exhibition in our own homes of the work of an accom¬ 
plished artist, who, whatever his limitations, evidently 
mixes the paints on his palette not only with brains, but, 
as he himself says, with love. 

By a fortunate chance this book, which is in every 
way a thing of beauty, comes for review into the hands 
of one of the “ Harrovians ” to whom it is “ affection¬ 
ately dedicated,” and I take this opportunity of thank¬ 
ing the author-artist and assuring him that Harrow is 
proud of what is unfortunately too rare a product of 
our public-school system—a capable painter. And 
whilst on the subject of Harrow it is interesting to learn 
from the letterpress, which is delightfully breezy and 
pleasantly garrulous, that, revisiting the scenes of his 
boyhood, it was on the banks of “ Ducker,” the school 
bathing-place, that the scales first fell from his eyes in 
the much-discussed matter of painting from the nude. 

“ I beheld,” he says, “ a vision of beauty, a form, 
Greek in purity and fair as any production of chisel; 
not one of those overgrown modern athletes, a mere 
bundle of muscles, but a very Mercury, of perfect mould 
and shape. ... A modern English boy of the Saxon 
type ; altogether unconscious of his beauty." And those 
who have been privileged to see Mr. Jojps paintings of 
“ Truth in the Well ” and “ The Danai'ds ” will realise 


how much and to what good effect the words I have put 
into italics have influenced his treatment. 

Speaking of “ The Danai'ds," there is one point upon 
which issue must be joined with Mr. Joy and a con¬ 
viction recorded against him out of his own mouth. 
On page’ 16 he defends himself for painting the feet of 
his figure unrefracted and unshortened by the water in 
which she stands on the ground that the unscientific 
treatment is more “ graceful ” than the scientific, whilst 
on page 22 he stands out for “ absolute fidelity and 
truth of representation.” But this is a small blemish 
in a book on which both author and publishers are to 
be heartily congratulated. The reproductions, whether in 
black-and-white or in colour, could scarcely be bettered, 
and the artist may well look back with pride upon the 
work which is here so excellently put on record. That 
he may accomplish much more is earnestly to be hoped, 
for his is one of those happy temperaments which are 
still on the alert and still emerging. All who have 
watched his work are alive to the fact that he has left 
far behind him the hard and dry colour which charac¬ 
terised his earlier painting, and that he has shown con¬ 
sistent improvement. It is cheering to find an artist 
divinely discontented with what has contented others. 

G. S. Layard. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation. 
By Andrew Lang. Vol. III. (Blackwood. 15s. 
net. 


The manifold and incessant activities of Mr. Lang’s 
amazingly agile pen seem in nowise to interfere with 
the orderly production of the successive volumes of his 
History of Scotland. His “ output ” is quite marvellous. 
The interval between the appearance of the present 
volume and that of its predecessor has not been long, 
has not been greater, in fact, than such a volume might 
fairly warrant were its composition the sole occupation 
of its author’s time. Yet we know that these four 
hundred and twenty pages packed with facts, and no¬ 
where betraying marks of superficial study, are but a 
small part of what Mr. Lang has accomplished in the 
last two years or so. It would be an exaggeration to add 
that there are no signs of haste in the writing. But 
that a high level of historical scholarship is maintained, 
and a conscientious sifting of the evidence of all the 
important authorities is exhibited, the most technical 
and scientific of historical critics must admit. That this 
is so is matter upon which not only Mr. Lang, but all 
who hold by the older canons of history, may fairly be 
congratulated. Mr. Lang, if we recollect aright, has 
somewhere recorded his conviction that the facts of 
history are always capable of being recorded “ not only 
with accuracy, but with charm.” Of a writer who is 
bold enough to withstand the theories of the twentieth- 
century historians, to whom literature is an abomina¬ 
tion, it is pleasant to be able to say that he has not 
merely succeeded in writing with the charm that is 
native to his pen, but that, to invert his ideal, he has 
written not only with charm but with accuracy. In¬ 
deed, one is obliged to note that in this volume accuracy 
has on the whole got the better of it. Partly, no doubt, 
because the period covered—roughly from the accession 
of Charles I. to the death of Charles II. —is not 
abundant in romantic elements, but mainly because 
of Mr. Lang’s hearty distaste for sectarian controver¬ 
sies, the author is not always as fully in sympathy 
with his subject as is desirable, if not essential in a 
historian. Needless to say the history of Scotland 
in the seventeenth century is primarily a history 
of the contentions of churches and the jealousies 
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of rival sectaries. For all this the author every¬ 
where evinces a thorough distaste. He is continually 
invoking a plague on both, or all, the parties to the 
quarrel. Most people, who do not happen to be Scotch¬ 
men, will probably heartily agree with Mr. Lang. 
Nevertheless it may be doubted whether an inability to 
share the interest in such controversies which is com¬ 
monly so marked a characteristic in Mr. Lang’s country¬ 
men is not something of a drawback in a historian of 
seventeenth-century Scotland. But while this is so, the 
somewhat sombre setting of this story serves to bring 
into strong relief those passages in which the author’s 
sympathies are unreservedly engaged. In all history 
few figures are more purely romantic than that of 
Montrose. It is a difficult achievement to render in 
prose that death scene which lives for every one in 
Aytoun’s stirring verses. Yet those who believe that 
the sanctions of accuracy are not incompatible with a 
full enjoyment of the romance of history will turn with 
high-wrought expectation to the historian’s narrative of 
“ The Passion of Montrose.” And they will not be 
disappointed. The critical student will compare with 
interest the earlier chapter of this volume with those 
portions of the late Dr. Gardiner’s work which deal with 
Scottish affairs. The contrast is honourable to both 
writers. Mr. Lang finds little or nothing to correct 
in his predecessor’s admirable analysis of the course of 
events. On the other hand Dr. Gardiner’s concise and 
conscientious recital of the fact becomes in Mr. Lang’s 
hands a much more human document. 

A Corner of Arcady. By Francis A. Knight. (Dent. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

An Indian Garden. By Mrs. Henry Cooper Eggar. 

(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Honoria’s Patchwork. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

“ A Corner of Arcady ” is a pleasant setting forth of 
the thoughts of an old schoolmaster and a readable 
record of life as lived amid the peace of a cottage in the 
country. The delicious sense of satisfaction that comes 
to a man, who, having spent the best years of his life in 
the highest of all avocations, is able to work out the 
problem of life among the hills and under the clear 
blue of heaven, is conveyed with simple but sure 
strength. In this book—which is in the main made up 
of articles that have appeared from time to time in a 
daily paper—one may read of wonderful gooseberries, 
of glorious yellow plums, of the hay harvest, of vipers 
and frogs and a hundred other things which, to a 
dweller in the crowded city, assume an interest, by reason 
of their simple charm, far greater than their import¬ 
ance. That the author is a schoolmaster is a fact 
which comes out in many a little touch of expression, 
even if one disregards the little joke about the fifth 
oration of Catiline. But if in these strenuous days it 
is good to be reminded of the flowers of the field, of the 
birds that sing, and that there are still such things as a 
heron to be seen in this isle of ours, so is it equally 
profitable to be taken back to the days when we learnt 
our knowledge with pain and trouble; while not a 
few of us will envy those youngsters who had such a 
kindly man, of sound judgment and instinct with good¬ 
ness, to guide their steps. 

A book which has an apology as a preface is a difficult 
one to criticise. Mrs. Eggar’s “ An Indian Garden,” 
though limited in scope, scarcely needed this diffident 
explanation to commend it to readers other than the one 
for whose delectation it was confessedly designed. To 
those who know the fascination of a garden this descrip¬ 


tion of a five-acre strip in a far-off land will come as 
very pleasant reading. Among the gardening details 
are scattered some quaint sayings of native servants, the 
naive unconcern of one of them who, when the ground 
trembled prior to an earthquake, asks his mistress where 
he shall plant caladiums, being particularly delicious. 
Mrs. Eggar has put before the reader a quiet and charm¬ 
ing description of Indian life, which is decidedly inter¬ 
esting. 

To say that “ Honoria’s Patchwork ” is patchwork is 
not to utter the cheap and obvious sneer but to point 
out a weakness in a book of merit. The author, who 
prefers to remain unknown, has scarcely the forceful or 
brilliant style that would make a series of essays on 
things in general, and country life in particular, any¬ 
thing more than pleasant and often tasteful discussions 
on people, books and things that may be taken to form 
the basis of a large part of the conversation of cultured 
folk. But though most of us when we arrive at a cer¬ 
tain age often feel that our thoughts and convictions are 
worth setting down for the benefit of humanity, it is not 
every one who is able to do so with the measure of 
success that the author of “ Honoria’s Patchwork ” has 
achieved. If her literary appetite (we take it that the 
author is of the gentle sex) is large, her mental diges¬ 
tion is sound. Her range of reading goes from Richard¬ 
son to Carlyle, with the Bible, Epictetus, Homer and 
Sophocles in between. If her remarks en passant as to 
these “ stars ” of the world of books lead others to make 
close acquaintance with their writings, then “ Honoria’s 
Patchwork ” will not by any means have been written 
in vain. 

Narratives of the Beginning of Hebrew History 
from the Creation to the Establishment of the 
Hebrew Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
With Maps and Chronological Chart. Being Vol. I. 
of the Student’s Old Testament. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton. 12s. net.) 

The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint 
(Codex Alexandrinus). Translated and edited by 
R. R. Ottley, M.A. Vol. I. Introduction and 
Translation with a parallel version from the Hebrew. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.) 

God and His Witnesses. By the Rev. M. H. Jamts, 
LL.D. (Skeffington. 2s. 6d.) 

Christ, the King of Love: a Simple Life of Ouk 
Lord. By Georgiana M. Forde. (Skeffington. 2s. 6d.) 

In “ Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History ” 
a beginning has been made by Professor Foster Kent, 
of Yale University, of the task of presenting to students 
in a disjunct form the various documents which a succes¬ 
sion of redactors welded together into the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The present volume carries 
the work as far as the end of the book of Judges and 
includes also the idyll called Ruth. The typographical 
arrangement is clear yet ingeniously economical of 
space. And the introduction and tabulated contents 
are workmanlike. English readers may be less en¬ 
thusiastic than is Dr. Kent about the achievements of 
the American Revisers of 1901, whose version has in the 
main been followed. To ears attuned to “ the music of 
the English Bible ” the concession to modern idiom 
seems gratuitous and oftentimes offensive. Compare, 
e.g., the speech of Jephthah’s daughter in the one and 
the other: “ My father, if thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto the Lord, do to me according to that which hath 
proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch as the Lord 
hath taken vengeance for thee of thine enemies, even 
of the children of Ammon ”; v 
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made a solemn promise to Jehovah: do to me what you 
have solemnly promised, inasmuch as Jehovah hath 
taken vengeance for you on your enemies, the Ammon¬ 
ites.” We do not envy those to whom this change 
seems for the better. But this is no more than a blemish 
on a book of enormous value to the conscientious student 
of the Bible. 

Mr. Ottley’s book is an attempt to bring the Septua- 
gint version of Isaiah and its relation to the Hebrew 
under the observation of Biblical students who have 
some classical training but no knowledge of Hebrew. 
The Septuagint is, of course, the Greek version of the 
Old Testament, which, according to Jewish tradition, 
was made in seventy-two days by seventy-two elders for 
the use of Jews of the Dispersion. From it descends the 
Old Latin, upon which is founded the Vulgate and many 
other versions. Of the ill-success of the translators in 
their attempt upon the book of Isaiah Mr. Ottley in 
his preface writes: “ The translators’ mistakes in read¬ 
ing (however ample their excuse) are so numerous, rang¬ 
ing in their effect from minute points to the wreck of 
whole sentences, that their view cannot carry weight as 
to the real Hebrew text of their day.” Yet to the Greek 
scholar a study of their version of Isaiah is, even perhaps 
on that very account, of particular value for guidance 
amid the peculiar difficulties of the Septuagint. The 
present volume contains, besides an Introduction treat¬ 
ing of the Text and MSS., Methods of Rendering, and 
the differences between the LXX. (Codex Alexandrinus) 
and the Hebrew, renderings of the Hebrew and the 
LXX. in parallel pages and critical notes, which in a 
second volume it is intended to amplify, especially in 
Greek text and MSS. 

In “ God and His Witnesses ” we have a series of 
parochial addresses delivered this year in the Church of 
St. Thomas, Hull. As will readily be supposed, they 
are a popular elaboration of the argument from design. 
What is not obvious from the title is that the examples 
are selected with a wise discretion and presented with a 
kind of picturesque cordiality that makes the little 
sermons very interesting reading. They are quite a 
model of what may be done in this sort for the readjust¬ 
ment of the popular mind in its relation to theistic 
religion. 

This Simple Life of our Lord bears the imprimatur 
of Canon Newbolt, who furnishes it with a preface. The 
theological point of view is that of the High Anglican 
school. As to the treatment, Canon Newbolt says the 
story as told here “ is tinged through and through with 
the reverence which is necessary in any one who would 
aspire to handle this profound and awful mystery.” So 
far as the intention is concerned, this is no doubt just 
enough ; but we have lighted upon a passage here and 
there in which the Divine counsels are expounded with 
a certain crudity. 


Fiction 

THEOPHANO. By Frederic Harrison. (Chapman & 
Hall, 10s. 6 d. net.) To open Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
“ romantic monograph ” is to have the impression of stand¬ 
ing beneath the sombre splendours of some great Byzantine 
mosaic. Nor is the impression lessened by a closer ac¬ 
quaintance with the book, with its rich backgrounds, 
elaborate detail, and, it must be added, its singular rigidity 
and lack of individual life. Although Mr. Harrison insists 
in more than one passage on the modernness of the Byzantine 
Court of the tenth century, he does not succeed in escaping 
the sense of distance, and most of his characters are types of 


their time rather than living men and women. Theophano 
herself, whose beauty, ambition, and crimes should dominate 
the story, is a somewhat unreal and melodramatic personage, 
given to fawning on her victims and shrieking at improbable 
moments. Her Parian limbs and sapphire eyes somehow fail 
to convey the sense of beauty, and her fascinations must be 
taken for granted. Far more successful is the portrait of 
her spouse and victim, Nicephorus Phocas. That great 
emperor, conquering warrior, and religious mystic, subdued 
by love for the temptress who first crowns and then murders 
him, is effectively depicted throughout. Less convincing is 
the figure of Basil Digenes, that type of Christian chivalry, 
who takes leave of his beloved Agatha in words which recall 
Lovelace’s immortal stanzas and sound curiously discordant 
on the lips of a tenth-century Byzantine. There are a few 
scenes in which history and romance come to a fortunate 
fusion, with admirable results. On the whole, however, it 
must be confessed that the romance is less an enhancement 
of the history than an encumbrance of it. Mr. Harrison 
is so completely master of his subject and period that he can 
hold our interest by his purely historic narrative. We turn 
reluctantly from his scholarly and graphic descriptions of 
Old and New Rome, his account of the conquest of Crete, or 
of the mission of Bishop Luitprand of Cremona from the 
Western to the Eastern Ctesar, and do not nnd the love 
affairs of Basil and Agatha a satisfactory substitute. The 
author has not mastered that most difficult yet most in¬ 
dispensable art of the historical romancist, the art of render¬ 
ing the period as the natural setting and atmosphere of his 
characters. Here the attention alike of writer and reader 
is concentrated most of the time on the formation of 
Nicephorus’ army, his relations with the Patriarch, or the 
brilliant and intricate ceremonial of the court. While these 
are being studied, the dramatis persona: are lost sight of, 
and in consequence they never fully emerge from their 
sumptuous and significant background. “ Theophano,” re¬ 
garded as an imaginative picture of Byzantium at a crisis 
of her struggle with the infidel, is an impressive piece of 
work; “Theophano,” regarded as a human drama, is un¬ 
deniably laboured and remote. 

BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max Pemberton. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6 s.) Mr. Pemberton has grown such 
a prolific writer that the wonder is his books should show 
so little sign of hurried work or want of finish. The present 
volume is as readable and exciting as the average story he 
gives us at present, but it comes nowhere near the level of 
other books he has written, “ Kronstadt,” for example. He 
has chosen a picturesque scene and an exciting period for the 
setting of his romance—Venice and Verona at the time of 
the invincible Napoleon’s occupation of Italy. The Little 
Corporal himself is one of the characters, but he does not 
cut a very imposing or dignified figure as presented by the 
author. We hear much of him before he appears, and the 
awe-struck devotion of the hero and his brave fellow-soldiers 
to their master prepares us to expect a more imposing figure 
than Mr. Pemberton presents. Beatrice of Venice is one of 
those beautiful and rather impossible young ladies who in 
their early twenties are leading great politicians by the hand 
and teaching them statecraft. Very charming and irresistible 
figures such young ladies make in the pages of a novel, but 
we shrewdly doubt if politicians, past or present, would find 
their wisdom of such paramount assistance in real life. 
Intrigue and adventure here follow each other in quick suc¬ 
cession, and if the figures in the play are just a little sug¬ 
gestive of puppets, and the wire-pulling a wee bit too obvious, 
we can forgive for the sake of some dainty and charming 
descriptions of Venice and Verona, two of the loveliest cities 
of lovely Italy, which live again in Mr. Pemberton’s vivid 
word-painting. 

ORRAIN. By S. Levett-Yeats. (Methuen, 6 s.) The 
Massacre of Saint Bartholomew has formed the central 
incident of many stories, and it has never been used to 
better advantage than in the present instance. If he could 
always write as soundly and strongly as ho does here, this 
writer should go far. It is a thoroughly interesting and 
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gripping novel; full of well-worked-out incidents. The author 
has set foot in the field of romance, and appears to be well 
qualified to run a course with some of the best accredited 
holders of' that field. Grace of style and ease of diction are 
joined to imagination and a pretty taste in description; as 
shown, for instance, in the picture of Fontevrault Forest, 
from which we quote one sentence only. “ Around us on every 
side the huge and aged trees, stretching in long lines of 
receding obscurity, stood like a phantom army of giants 
guarding some dreadful secret of the past.” There is a vivid 
picture, too, of the corrupt Court of France, with Diane de 
Poictiers pulling the wires of weakness and bigotry, 
Catherine de Medicis moving gloomy and jealous, and Mary 
of Scotland, a bright, light-hearted girl, flitting across a 
canvas crowded with figures whose names are famous in 
history. The scenes in old Paris, too, show evidence of care¬ 
ful research and accuracy, such as are needed to give an 
air of reality to a romance of those old and troublous days. 
We shall look forward with new interest to the author’s 
future work. 

THE TRUANTS. By A. E. W. Mason. (Smith, Elder, 
6 s.) Mr. Mason can do better work than he has given us in 
“ The Truants.” “ The Four Feathers,” of which the present 
novel somewhat reminds us, was an infinitely better story. 
In both books we are given a man’s struggles and determina¬ 
tion to regain his reputation, to right himself and play the 
man in the eyes of the woman he loves. Both journey afar, 
for it seems there is nothing heroic to do in old England. 
Tony Stretton joins the French Foreign Legion in Algeria, 
and in the chapters which describe his life there Mr. Mason 
is at his best. “ The Foreign Legion certainly did not show 
at its best in cantonment. Amongst that motley assemblage 
—twelve thousand men, distinct in nationality as in 
character, flung together pell-mell, negroes and whites, 
criminals, adventurers, silent, unknown men, haunted by 
memories of other days—a garrison town with its monotony 
and its absinthe played havoc.” But Tony Stretton had left 
in London his weak-willed, impressionable wife, to become 
the prey of an adventurer, for such we suppose was Callon, 
although we are not made to realise him. Mr. Mason has 
not handled his story to the best advantage. There was the 
germ of an interesting tale in the two truants who slunk 
out quietly every night to snatch an hour of gaiety, and the 
development of their characters under rigorous repression. 
But this story is put in the mouth of another woman, with 
whose life the Strettons’ fortunes intermingle. The action 
of the story should have begun earlier, when the reader’s 
sympathies could easily have been enlisted for the gay young 
couple so suddenly flung into difficulties. As it is we are 
not particularly interested in anyone; the characters move 
through the pages and say their lines automatically. 
Decidedly, “ The Truants ” does not do Mr. Mason justice. 


Short Notices 

AN IMPRESSIONIST IN ENGLAND. By F. Horace 
Rose. (Dent, 4s. 6d. net.) An impressionist sketch is at 
its best an elusive thing; the value depends so much on the 
mood, the man, and the subject. The writer of this volume, 
while on a short visit to Great Britain, contributed these 
sketches to certain South African journals. In the preface 
, the “ impressionist ” disclaims any pretension to being an 
essayist, admitting the imperfection of the sketches and 
contending that their value lies in their having been written 
while the scenes were fresh in the writer’s mind. By the 
reader in Johannesburg they were no doubt perused with 
interest, and may even continue to live there in their present 
form. The writer has his Johannesburg reader so evi¬ 
dently in his mind that the sketches lack many interesting 
points that might have been made. Mr. Rose has a certain 
graphic style; he gives us well-rounded phrases and several 
neat expressions. Except that occasionally he writes such 
sentences as “ I can shut my eyes and imagine myself back 


in Johannesburg, wide awake on a still night, listening to 
the far-off sonorous humming of the mine batteries,” one 
hardly realises that the writer is making his first visit to 
England. There is very little contrast drawn between the 
life on the wild free veldt and the crowded feverish life 
of London. The strongest impression that the writer seems 
to have carried away with him is the hideous, terrible 
poverty of London. His visits to the slums astonished and 
horrified him; the sights of crowds of children growing up to 
manhood in the gutters and alleys of the East End filled 
him with dismay. One of the most interesting chapters is 
entitled “The Old Farm and the New,” where the writer 
visits the ivy-covered farms of England, and dreams of the 
time when “ the African farm shall be typical in its place of 
the resourceful development of a great land.” 

WALTON’S LIVES. (The Chiswick Library, Bell, 
£3 3s. net.) In any form “Walton’s Lives” are welcome, 
and have rightly been included in the Chiswick Library of 
Noble Writers. All true lovers of Walton cannot possess this 
noble edition, for it is limited to two hundred copies, but the 
two hundred fit and wise persons who purchase it will be 
envied. We have spoken before of this series of reprints, and 
can but repeat our praise; they are quite perfect in every 
respect—type, paper, binding, margins. The present volume 
is adorned with some superb plates, including a portrait of 
the noble writer himself after the painting by Jacob Huys- 
man, of Sir Henry Wotton after Jansen (in the Bodleian), 
and of Richard Hooker. These reproductions are by them¬ 
selves worth the price asked for the volume which contains 

them. Messrs. Bell deserve our thanks for their enterprise 
and skill. The text has been carefully prepared, and the 
embellishments by Mr. D. Clayton Calthrop are quaint and 
apposite. Again, thanks, and may we ask for more? 

SIR EDWARD ELGAR. By Robert J. Buckley. 
(“ Living Masters of Music,” Lane, 2s. 6 d. net.) We have 
read this volume from cover to cover, and find it difficult 
to conceive what good end its publication can serve. It is 
true that Sir Edward Elgar has done splendid work in 
oratorio, and it may be true that this work is analogous to, 
though it certainly is not yet co-extensive with, that done by 
Wagner in opera. Fortunately he is still a young man, and 
wo have every confidence that he is not yet at the end of 
his resources. We sincerely hope that the time is far distant 
when his biography need be written. Then, and not till 

then, it will be time enough to speak of his work as possibly 
immortal. It is doing him more than a disservice to 
“ anticipate,” as Mr. Buckley does, “ the verdict of posterity 
as to the final position of his niche in the Temple of Fame,” 
and to lay it down as a postulate that by a part of his work 
alone he has “ richly earned a conspicuous place among 
the immortals.” “Nothing,” says Goethe, and he never 
spoke a truer word, “ Nothing can be so injurious to progress 
as to be altogether praised,” and Sir Edward Elgar may 
well pray to be saved from his friends. 

FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT: A SERIES 
OF PORTRAITS. By Ernest C. Elliott (of Elliott & Fry), 
with ‘ biographical notes and a preface by F. G. Aflalo. 
(Lane, 21s. net.) Here are the portraits, and very good 
portraits, too, of fifty of the best-looking men in the United 
Kingdom. They happen to be “ leaders of British sport 
they also happen to be typical Britons. Two-and-a-half 
score of lissom, well-built, well-bred, wholesome men persons, 
each one in the habit as he lives, in the exercise of his 
favourite sport. The frontispiece is our King, shooting; 
then comes the Prince of Wales; follow the Earl of 
Ancaster, on the box of his coach; Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
curling; Mr. John Ball, jun., on the links; the Duke of 
Beaufort, in his capacity of M.F.H.; Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, 
in polo kit; Mr. Egerton Castle, with the epic dc combat ; 
Mr. J. J. Cawthra engaged at lacrosse; Mr. J. Daniell, the 
Rugby football player; Earl de Grey, the infallible shot; the 
Earl of Denbigh wading with a fish on his line; Mr. Clinton 
Dent resting on his ice-axe amid Alpine peaks; the brothers 
Doherty defending the base line at lawn tennis; the Earl of 
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Durham surveying mankind and a race from the Jockey 
Club Stand—and so on throughout the category of sports. 
The pictures are one and all most excellently posed and re¬ 
produced. The text, by Mr. Aflalo, is entirely adequate, and, 
taken altogether, this is exactly the sort of book without 
which the country-house smoking-room would be incomplete. 
It is a crying necessity for every self-respecting sportsman 
to possess this work. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cotes. (Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net.) “ Once when I was a child, I thought that I 
would set aside a little patch of ground and grow all the 
Bible flowers in my garden.” A delightful thought, and one 
of those which many of us have had, but have lacked the 
opportunity to carry out. More fortunate than the majority, 
Miss Cotes was able to plant, tend, and bring to perfection 
most, if not all of the flowers of the Bible. Crudely sur¬ 
veyed, her little book is a floricultural and arboricultural 
Bible Concordance, but really it is much more, for with 
sincere and reverent instinct she makes each flower, each 
blossom, each shrub, a silent text whereon to dilate with quite 
considerable knowledge of plant and garden lore, of quaint 
by-paths of literature, of sweet quiet thought, of true 
womanly intuition of the goodness of things. It is a simple, 
old-fashioned, dear book full of suggestion and unaffected 
piety, showing much reading and much appreciation. 
Almond blossom, pomegranate flowers, the mandrake, lilies, 
the myrtle, the algum or almug tree, the cedar, gopher wood, 
the pine, the olive, the vine, and the oil tree, are all treated of 
with copious reference and quotation. No one has done this sori 
of thing before in precisely the same way, and it could hardly 
be better done. It is a gentle timely book, and deserves a very 
wide circulation; it would be nearly perfect if only it had an 
index. 

THROUGH THE UNKNOWN PAMIRS: THE 
SECOND DANISH PAMIR EXPEDITION, 1898-99. By 
O. Olufsen. (Heinemann, 15s. net.) Although travellers 
have from time to time explored the Pamirs and put down 
the results in books, there have hitherto been great lacunae 
as to those portions of that vast district which have not 
been reached owing to adverse circumstances of weather and 
opportunity. Lieutenant Olufsen, of the Danish army, has 
been more fortunate. His expedition of 1896-97, which he 
modestly terms “ a reconnoitring adventure,” paved the way 
for this, the second and more comprehensive journey of 
exploration. It is a good story, well told, of immense pluck, 
endurance, and fortitude, with the result that observations— 
meteorological, architectural, philosophical, and minera- 
logical—have been published about a region of which hereto¬ 
fore we knew little or nothing. The expedition thoroughly 
explored the route from Samarkand through Tashkent, 
Khodjend, Kokand, and Margelan, to Osh in Ferghana, 
thence to Pamir through the Alai mountains, the pass of 
Taldyk, the Alai Steppe, and the lake of Karakul, to the 
Russian fort Pamirsky Post, by the river Murghab. The 
book is well illustrated by photographs taken by the author; 
there are several most interesting and informative maps, and 
a good index. Altogether a very worthy record of an adven¬ 
turous and successful journey of exploration into unknown 
parts. 

MEDITERRANEAN WINTER RESORTS. In two 
volumes (Yol. I., “South Europe”; Vol. II. “North 
Africa ”). By E. A. Reynolds-Ball. (Hazull, Watson, 
each 3s. 6d.) These two volumes have the great advantage 
not only of being well got up, but of being considerably more 
compact than the average guide-book. Mr. Reynolds-Ball 
covers a wide range, extending from Gibraltar to Cairo, but 
whatever place he is describing he is reliable. An interesting 
feature of the guide is the chapters by English medical men 
on the therapeutic value of the various health resorts. 

SURREY AND SUSSEX. By C. S. Ward. (Dulau, 
3s. 6d. net.) To use the title of this excellent series, this 
is a “Thorough” guide; thoroughly good in its letterpress 
and in its numerous and useful maps. These guides are the 
English equivalent of Baedeker, and we can think of no 


higher compliment to pay them. We have tested the present 
new edition and find it in every department accurate and 
up-to-date. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Does any one have time to keep a diary nowadays ? Events 
are not less striking or less wanting in interest to the modern 
diarist than they were in the days of Pepys. Is it possible 
that there is some diarist with facile pen and watchful eye 
chronicling in secret the doings of the Court and society of 
our twentieth century, one whose pages will be read with 
interest by our descendants long after the players in the 
game have passed away ? I think not, for in this age of 
literary scrambling for notoriety no one hides his genius in 
the locked pages of a diary. The modern Pepys could never 
forego the pleasure of reading the press notices of his book. 
Messrs. BeU deserve well of Pepysonians by issuing the cheap 
reprint before me. The expensive edition which they pub¬ 
lished recently was beyond the purses of many, even though 
they sighed and coveted, but now it is being reissued by them 
in a form which will delight everybody and at a price that 
everybody can afford, viz., 6s. each volume.—Hazlitt’s 
GLEANINGS IN OLD GARDEN LITERATURE is sent me 


by Messrs. Elliot Stock, price Is. 6d. net. This quaint and 
interesting collection is full of good things, and such a very 
tasteful edition will no doubt commend itself to many.—Three 
booklets in a cardboard case: EMERSON ON SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE, GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE, CARLYLE 
ON SHAKESPEARE (De la More, Is. 63. net) will make 
a dainty gift. The case can equally well lie on the table or 
take its place on our bookshelves.—Another volume in the 
Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books: 
REAL LIFE IN IRELAND, by a Real Paddy (Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net), of which the only merit lies in the coloured 
pictures, which are distinguished more by their quaintness 
than by their truth to life.—The same publishers’ edition of 
THE VISION OF DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS (2s. net) is founded, I note, on the third edition, 
published in 1668. A small but neat reprint.—Three small 
volumes of BON MOTS, from such writers as Samuel Foote, 
Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith, and Charles Lamb, with 
grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley (Dent, Is. and Is. 6d. each) 
are worthy of attention. I foresee that they will freely 
circulate at Christmas. They are excellently well printed 
and delicately bound. The drawings alone are more than 
worth the money charged for each book.—The rest of my 
reprints this week are poetry, and quite a goodly stock 
there is. Three workmanlike volumes which meet my eye are 
the complete works of SCOTT, SHAKESPEARE, and 
MILTON (Oxford Complete Edition, Frowde, 2s. each). 
Mr. J. Logie Robertson, M.A., is responsible for the 
Scott, Canon H. C. Beeching for Milton, and Mr. W. J. 
Craig, M.A., edits the Shakespeare. The type of the 
latter is rather small, although perfectly clear; no 
doubt it was necessary in order to have a complete 
Shakespeare in one volume.—Messrs. Macmillan have 
sent me their sixth edition of THE BAB BALLADS 
(7s. 6d.). Those who have them not should haste to buy 
them, while those who have them should bethink them of 
their friends. I wonder sometimes, in turning over its pages, 
how Sullivan could have put such truly wonderful verses to 
music; on the other hand, some of the serious verse makes 
me wonder whether in future ages Mr. Gilbert will not be 
counted as one of our most charming minor poets.—Tenny¬ 
son’s PRINCESS AND OTHER POEMS, in the Miranda 
Library (Dent, 5s. net), is prettily illustrated in red and 
black by Paul Woodroffe. I seem to find at least one 
Tennyson among my reprints every week. I wonder who 
buys all the i>ditions that are continually brought out?— 
ORIENTAL POEMS selected from the writings of Sir Edwin 
Arnold is published by Messrs. Kogan Paul (2s. net leather, 
Is. 6d. net cloth). The binding and type are both alike 
pleasing.—Poems from the works of AUBREY DE VERE 
have been selected and edited by Lady Margaret Domville 
(Catholic Truth Society, Is. and 2s. net). The recent pub¬ 
lication of Mr. De Vere’s “ Life and Letters,” by Mr. 
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Wilfrid Ward, will no doubt create a fresh demand for the 
poems of one who has been called “ the most spiritual of our 
intellectual poets.”—Those stirring verses, ADMIRALS 
ALL, by Henry Newbolt, are now in their twenty-first edition 
(Elkin Mathews, Is. net).—MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODY 
(Bullen), a facsimile reproduction of the earliest-known 
edition, is full of interest as approximating somewhat to the 
form in which the old nursery rhymes were first given to the 
public. F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. Angus Mackay, of Halkirk, Caithness, will shortly 
publish, by subscription, the “ Book of Mackay,” which will 
consist of a general history of Mackay, based upon the 
national records and upon documents in the lately recovered 
Reay Charter Chests, and a genealogical account of all the 
various branches of the Mackay family.—“ Japan, the Place 
and the People,” is the title of a book by G. Waldo Browne, 
shortly to be published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited. It will be illustrated by over 300 coloured 
plates and photo engravings.—“ Great Pictures in Private 
Galleries ” is the title of an important new work, of which 
Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish the first fortnightly 
part, price 7d. net, on the 27th inst. Part I. will include 
reproductions of the following pictures: “ The Far West 
Coast,” by J. H. C. Millar; “ Romeo and Juliet,” by Frank 
Dicksee, R.A.; “The Old Gate,” by Fred Walker, A.R.A.; 
“Ariadne,” by John Lavery, R.S.A.—Mr. Norman Alliston 
wishes to give notice that he will issue early next month a 
small Edition d’hSte of his new work, “ The Rationale of 
Art.”—The next volume in Messrs. Dent’s well-known 
Temple Classics will be Charles Lamb’s “ Essays and 
Sketches,” edited by Walter Jerrold. This volume will con¬ 
tain the matter which Mr. Macdonald for the first time 
identified as Charles Lamb’s, and included in the complete 
works of Charles and Mary Lamb.—Messrs. Dent hope to 
issue a new volume in their Mediaeval Town series immedi¬ 
ately. This will deal with Ferrara, and will be written by 
Ella Noyes and illustrated by Dora Noyes.—Mr. John 
Murray will shortly publish “ Lhassa and its Grand Lama 
Unveiled: an Account of the British Mission to Lhassa, 1903- 
1904,” by Lieut.-Colonel L. A. Waddell, C.I.E., LL.D., &c. 
Author of “The Buddhism of Tibet,” “Tribes of the 
Brahmaputra Valley,” &c. 


New Books Received 

Theological and Biblical 

Ainger, A., The Gospel and Human Life (Macmillan), 6/0. 

Tamer, G. E.. Modern Philosophers and the “ Per Quern ” (Stock), 1/0. 
Moffat, James. Golden Book of John Owen (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0. 
Ayles, H. H. B., Critical Commentary on Genesis ii. 4 iii. 25 (Clav), 5/0. 
Heath, Richard, The Captive City of God (Fifield), 2/6 net. 

Cotes, Rosemary, Bible Flowers (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Rose, J. Holland, Napoleonic Studies (Bell), 7/6 net. 

Rose, J. Holland, Third Coalition Against France (Royal Historical 
Society). 

Carlyle, E. I., William Cobbett (Constable), 7/6 net. 

Vambdry, Arminiua, The Story of My Struggles, 2 vols. (Unwin), 21/0 net. 
Falkiner, C. Litton, Illustrations from Irish History (Longmans), 18/0 
net. 

Turner, H. G., A History of the Colony of Victoria, 2 vols. (Longmans), 


Travel and Topography 

Compton, Herbert, Indian Life in Town and Country (Newnes), 3/6 net. 
Noyes, Ella. Ferrara (Medieval Town Series) (Dent), 4/6 and 5/6 net. 
White, H. M., Old Ingleborough (Stock). 2/6 net. 

Hedin, Sven. Adventures in Thibet (Hurst & Blackett), 10/6 net. 

Nassau, R. H., Fetiohism in West Africa (Duckworth), 7/6 net. 

Gordon, Lina, and Baddeley, St. Clair, Rome and its Story (Dent), 21/0 net. 
Bennett. A. R., Across the Great St. Bernard (Bemrose), 6/0 net. 

Ward, C. 8., Surrey and Sussex (Dulau), 3/6. 

Solenoe 

Saleeby, 0. W., The Cycle of Life (Harper), 7/6. 

Art 

Williamson, G. C., D.Litt., How to Identify Portrait Miniatures (Bell), 
6/0 net. 

Birnstingl, Ethel, and Pollard, Alice, Corot (Methuen), 2/6 net. 


Bdncatlonal 

Yorke, P. C.. A Notebook of French Literature, Vol. II. (Blaokie). 4/6 net. 
Warner G. T., The Geography of British South Africa (Blaokie), 2/0. 
Waldegrave, A. G., A Teachers’ Handbook of Moral Lessons (Sonnenschein), 
1 / 6 . 

Matriculation Directory (Olive). 1/0 net. . 

Phillips, E. A. (edited), Milton’s Oomus (Blaokie), 1/6. 

Willson. Wynne, A Handbook of French Dotation (Blaokie), 2/0. 

Riach, Margaret, Recitations for Children in Sohools, Books I.-v. (Blaokie), 

Hill?^W. 6 II^ Rapid Revision Exercises in French Syntax (Blaokie), 1/6. 
Hartog, W. G. (edited), Guisot’s “ La Revolution en Angleterre (Blaukie), 
0/4. 

Fraser, N. (edited), Dumas’ “Jacomo” (Blackie), 0/4. 

Payen-Payne, V. (edited). La Roohe aux Muettes, by Jules Bandeau (Nutt), 

Low°^W. H., and Briggs, J., Matrioulation English Course (University 
Tutorial Press), 3/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Davies, G. J., The Kennel Handbook (Lane), 4/0 net and 3/0 net. 
Kennev-Herbert, Col. A. R., Vegetarian and Simple Diet (Sonnensohem), 
3/6 net. 

Dyer, Louis, Machiavelli and the Modern State (Ginn), 4/6. 

Book-Prioes Current (8took), 1/7/6 net. . 

Seton-Karr, Sir Henry, My Sporting Holidays (Arnold), 12/6 net. 

Elliott. E. (Preface by F. G. Aflalo), Fifty Loaders of British Sport (Lane), 

Wivesand how to Manage them, by One Who Knows (Skefflngton), 1/0 net. 
Somers, Peroival, Pages from a Country Diary (Arnold), 7/6. 

Quiver, Annual Volume, 1904 (Cassell), 7/6. 

Thomas, Owen, Agricultural and Pastoral Prospects of South Africa (Con¬ 
stable), 6/0. 

Smith, W. MoCombie, The Romanoe of Poaching in the Highlands (Mackay), 
2/6 net. 

Quillet, More Popular Fallacies (Stock), 5/0 net. 

Woodward, H. B. (edited), Geological Atlas of Great Britain (Stanford), 
12/6 net. 

Hardy, B. O., Stamps worth Finding (Appleton), 1/0 net. 

Horner, D. W., Fireside Astronomy (Witnerby), 1/6 net. 

Muss-Arnold, W., A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language, Part 15 
(Williams A Norgate), 6/0 net. 

A History of English Furniture, by Percy MacQuoid, Part 1, Vol. I. 

Report on Arohseological Work in Burma for the Year 1903-4. 


Fiction 

Gribble, Franois. “The Dream of Peace” (Chapman A Hall), 6/0; Drury, 
Major W. P., “ The Tadpole of an Archangel,” Ac. (Chapman A Hall), 
3/6; Warden, Gertrude, “ The Game of Love” (Digby, Long), 6/0; 
“ Alien,” ” A Slum Heroine ” (Digby, Long), 6/0; Peard, Frances, 
“The Ring from Jaipur” (Smith, Elder), 6/0; Iddesleigh, Earl of, 
“Charms” (Lane), 6/0; Coleridge, Mary E., “The Shadow on the 
Wall” (Arnold), 6/0; Cleove, Lucas, “ Lady Silvia” (Long), 6/0; 
Alexander, Eleanor, “The Rambling Rector” (Arnold), 6/0; Cleeve, 
Luoas, “Children of Endurance,” 6/0; Fenn, G. Manville, “Blind 
Policy” (Long), 6/0; Kenealy, Arabella, “The Marriage Yoke” (Hurst 
A Blackett), 6/0; Burgin, G. B., “The Hermit of Bonneville” 
(Richards). 6/0; Plant, 0. P., “John Rigdon ” (Sonnenschein), 6/0; 
Warren Bell, R. 8., “Jim Mortimer, Surgeon” (Newnes), 3/6; Conrad, 
Joseph, “ Nostromo ” (Harper), 6/0; Adoock, A. St. John, *‘In Fear of 
Man” (Everett), 6/0; Douglas, Theo, “Three Mysteries” (Everett), 
6/0; Moore, Frankfort, “Sir Roger’s Heir” (Hodder A Stoughton), 
6/0; Hammerton, J. A., “The Call of the Town” (Everett), 3/6; 
Baoheller, “ Vergilius ” (Harper), 6/0; Richardson, Frank, “There and 
Back” (Chatto A Windus), 6/0; Payne, Philip, “ Duohess of Few 
Clothes” (Hutohinson), 6/0; Dabbs, G. H., “A Sparrow, a Mouse and 
a Man ” (London Argus Library of Fiction), 0/6; Boylesve, Rer»6, “ The 
House on the Hill” (translated by Jane Hutchinson) (Nutt), 6/0; 
Stringer, Arthur, “The Silver Poppy” (Methuen), 6/0; Bennett, 
Arnold, “ Teresa of Watling Street ” (Chatto A Windus), 6/0; Campbell, 
Frances, “ The Queenslanders ” (De La More Press), 3/6. 


Juvenile 

Hamer, 8. H., “The Little Folks Picture Album in Colour” (Cassell), 5/0; 
Everett-Green, Evelyn, “The Children’s Crusade” (Nelson), 3/6; 
Hollis, Gertrude, ,r A Slave of the Saracen” (Nelson), 2/6; 8t. 
Nicholas, Vol. XXXI. Part 2 (Macmillan), 6/0; Seton, E. T., “Two 
Little Savages” (Richards), 6/0; Rountree, H., and Hamer, 8. H., 
“ Cheepy the Chicken ” (Cassell). 


Reprints and Rew Bdltlons 

Pepys, Samuel, Diary (edited by H. B. Wheatley), 2 vols. (Bell), each 
o/O net. 

Rose, J. Holland, Life of Napoleon I., 2 vols. (Bell), 10/0 net. 

Walton, Isaak, Lives of Donne, Knight, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson 
(Bell), 3/3/0 net. 

Gray, Thomas, Letters (edited by D. C. Tovey) (Bell), Vol. II., 3/6. 

Bax, E. Belfort, Handbook to the History of Philosophy (Bell), 5/0. 

Handy Volume, Atlas of London (Philip). 5/0. 

Smith, W. G., Dunstable, The Downs and District (Homeland Association), 
1/0 net. 

Haslitt, W. Carew, Gleanings in Old Garden Literature (Stock), 1/6 net. 

Tolstoy, Leo, Popular Stories and Legends (translated by N. - and 

O. Fifield) (Free Age Press), 0/4. 

Psalms of David (Bell), 2/0 net. 

Nashe, Thomas, Works of (edited by R. B. MoKerrow), 2 vols. (Bullen), 
2/2/0 net. 

Euripidis Fabul®, Vol. II. (edited by Gilbert Murray) (Clarendon PresB), 

Lamb, Charles, Essays and Sketches (Dent) (Temple Classios), 1/6 net. 

Vaughan, Henry, The Mount of Olives (Foulis). 2/6 net. 

Taylor, Jeremy, The Way of Peace (Foulis), 2/6 net. 

Sir Walter Scott, Wandering Willie’s Tale (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Brown, Dr. John, Rab and his Friends (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Longfellow, Poems of (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

De Vere, Aubrey, Poems from the Works of (Catholic Truth Society), 1/0 net 
and 2/0 net. 

Shakespeare (Little Quarto Edition), Titus Andronicus and Romeo and 
Juliet (Methuen), each 1/0 net. 

Reynolds-Ball, E. A., Mediterranean Winter Resorts. 2 vols. (Haxell, 
Watson), each 3/6, or combined vol. on India paper 6/0. 

Swinburne, Algernon, Poems, Vol. III. (Chatto A Windus), 6/0 net. 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Hume, Fergus, “The Turnpike House”; Warden, Florence, “An Outsider’? 
Year Le Fanu, C Wyvern Mystery.” 
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My Book of Memory—III 


ts far as I can recall the processes of education 
through which my mind passed I think I may 
AA justly call myself self-educated; so may most 
men and women fairly say of themselves. 
Judging by my own recollections I fancy that a child’s 
intelligence and thirst for knowledge are usually over¬ 
rated ; a child asks “ why ” out of idle curiosity just as a 
puppy explores the ins and outs of a room new to 
him. How vagabond was my own curiosity; I “ wanted 
to know ” about everything and everybody. Any expla¬ 
nation satisfied me and I seldom put the truth of it 
to any test. But gradually I settled down; when I 
came to read and reason for myself my tastes began to 
develop; history and letters came to have a hold on me. 
But what recked my teachers of this? What, indeed, 
did they know or seek to know of it ? I was one of my 
master’s flock of sheep, known to him by name but not 
by nature. When—it was seldom—I was at the head 
of my class I was a good boy; when at the bottom I was 
bad: there it began and ended. I do not blame him; 
he was set a task which no one man could rightly 
execute: to teach some fifteen or twenty boys, of all 
sorts and conditions of intelligence, to think, to reason, 
to understand! He did not attempt to achieve the im¬ 
possible ; all he endeavoured to do was to stuff our minds 
with the raw material of knowledge, with syntaxes, with 
dates, with names. 

So I took—quite unconsciously, of course—my own 
education in hand, and instead of following a straight 
road, a high road, being without a guide I naturally 
strayed into many crooked byways. I loved history, 
more particularly that of the Elizabethan days, and I 
read such books as I could lay my hands upon, 
choosing once as a prize a volume of the adventures of 
the great Elizabethan seamen, much to my master’s 
disgust, who thought I hankered after it as a mere story¬ 
book. But then he, good soul, knew nothing of me. 
I read all I could lay my hands upon, the good and the 
bad, having no one to tell me which was which; so 
I wasted much time and learned much which I have 
since taught myself to forget. 

Then I loved to read of writers of books, and, oh! 
how I puzzled my poor brains over dreary works of 
biography, which I learned in later years could have 
been replaced by others of good quality. So I wandered 
aimlessly about, scratching myself while clambering 
through hedges, whereas I might have passed easily 
through a neighbouring gate—had I been aware of its 
existence. Needless to say such reading as this of 
mine helped me not at all in my school work. My 
master told me again and again that I was a lazy dunce 
—not a dunce by nature but by choice—and a stupid 
childish pride prevented me from speaking out to him. 
Had I done so would it have helped me ? No, for his 
cut-and-dried reply would have been that he knew best 
and that I was too young to know anything. Per¬ 
chance I did not know anything, but I felt ; some instinct 
told me that with however stern perseverance I conned 
my school tasks I should never become a scholar in the 
ordinary acceptance of that word; but I did in some 
dim way see that there were branches of knowledge 
that appealed to my appetite, that I had a stomach to 
assimilate, and that these—dear as they were to me— 
were hateful when turned into dry-as-dust school tasks. 
For example, how dead was school history to me, with 
its tables of births, accessions and deaths, its lists of 
battles and so forth. How live, though I could not 


understand them all, the pages of Macaulay and of 
Froude. 

I did not call for help, for I did not even know that 
help could be given. Yet how much can be done and 
how little is done to help youngsters on their way. 
Take, for example, a lad who is fond of literature. Why 
make him presents of tin soldiers ? Why not put in his 
way books he will learn to love; why not talk with 
him—not pedagogically—of books and writers? Why 
not sometimes read with him ? 

Throughout my life I have ever been given to the 
dreaming of dreams; I have even once and again 
dreamed of a happy school, where each master had 
under his guidance and care not more than a dozen or 
so of boys. Few lessons would be set the class as a 
whole; each lad would be treated as an individual, not 
as a mere unit—or cypher?—among numbers. His 
lessons and his courses of study would be adapted to 
his individuality, and the master would work with him. 
Such subjects—at any rate, as regards their earlier 
stages—as arithmetic, geography, geometry would be 
taught to the class as a whole, and far more by word 
of mouth than by word of book. The boys would be 
encouraged to ask questions and to come to the master 
in all their difficulties. Thus boy and man would work 
together and in sympathy. A dull subject of learning, 
or one which is usually made dull, such as history, would 
become a subject of intelligent delight. Each boy 
would be encouraged to follow the pathway his feet 
seemed adapted to tread and necessary studies might 
be made tasteful instead of distasteful. Can such a 
dream as this ever come true? The chief difficulty 
would be the supply of competent teachers. Spencer 
has pointed out not only that teachers themselves need 
much teaching in their duties, but that their hap¬ 
hazard selection is a sin against our children and against 
the race. The saddest book in the world, could it be 
written, would be a record of lives spoiled and talents 
destroyed by incompetent teachers. The right word, 
the right touch, the right sympathy at the right moment 
may make or mar a boy or girl. 

How little do we understand of a child’s pride. It 
is so easily hurt, and it is a plant that should be 
sheltered, strengthened, cultivated with care. Many 
notions of false pride do we put into our boys’ heads. 
As, for example, a boy to-day is too often actually 
ashamed of being tender and courteous to a mother or 
a sister. We complain of the manners of this time. 
What the manners of the time to come will be I scarcely 
care to consider. It is chiefly the mothers’ fault; some¬ 
times the sisters’. Let a boy be shown that it is matter 
of pride to be a gentleman and that no man is a gentle 
man who is not gentle to women. But this is not quite 
the kind of pride to which I really referred. I meant 
a more tender, personal pride—the pride which a boy 
takes in himself. There is a dignity of boyhood just 
as there is of manhood. I find a difficulty in explaining 
exactly what I mean; perhaps an example will help 
me. When a man talks with a boy do not let him try 
to talk down or to act down to what he believes to be 
the boy’s standard. A boy is ready to look up to a 
man and to take pride in proving himself able to 
consort with him and to share, at any rate, some of his 
thoughts and hopes. Do not shatter that pride; the 
boy will lose his respect for you and some of his pride 
in himself. 

Here am I talking of childhood £$ if I could under- 
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stand it; very, very few of us grown-ups do so. We 
were young once, but we have put away childish things 
with so great success that we have for the most part 
ceased even to understand them. If we could under¬ 
stand them the world of boys and girls would be better, 
healthier in mind and body—and far, far more happy. 

E. G. O. 

Fatherhood and Fate 

A reader of The Academy sends me a kind letter 
from which I quote: “It is not easy ... to 
get the right sort of information as to the best 
conditions for the production of high-purposed 
children. Could you recommend ... a work dealing 
with this question ? It is hateful to pander to morbid 
and unworthy curiosity on such subjects—but it seems 
unpardonable to enter on the married life without some 
knowledge of the laws that should be observed in it. 
I should be very grateful if you would help me in this 
matter. The end of parents as well as legislators 
should, I think, be ' character-making,’ and I suppose 
that character will really begin at the beginning.” 

Unfortunately the questions here raised are only too 
easy to answer. There are no works dealing with them, 
except by exclusion—and never will be. 

It is assuredly true that character begins at the begin¬ 
ning. Every spermatozoon and every ovum bears with 
it certain definite potentialities, mental and moral, as 
well as physical. These sex-cells, or gametes, vary 
within less or greater limits in each individual, so that 
his or her children may, and constantly do, differ widely 
from each other. We are totally ignorant of any 
manner in which we can control the process of gamete 
formation or gametogenesis. Probably it is in the 
nature of the case that no such power can be attained. 
Instead of inquiring into such a subtle and complex 
character as “ high purpose,” let us take a relatively 
simple character such as sex. A few years ago a 
Viennese professor thought he had discovered a method 
by which this character, at any rate, could be con¬ 
trolled. If the mother were highly fed, with much 
sugar iij her diet, she was to be blessed with a boy. 
Not only was this theory arrant nonsense in its details, 
but it was radically unsound. Inside the body of a 
newly-born girl-baby are many ova—the estimates vary 
between 30,000 and 70,000, numbers wholly unintelli¬ 
gible except on the theory that they represent a survival 
from the state of lower animals—and it is now believed 
by biologists that the sex of every one of these ova is 
already immutably determined—was, indeed, determined 
before any one could have distinguished the sex of the 
developing individual who contains them. Considering 
for the moment the sex-character alone, it would there¬ 
fore appear that no extension of human knowledge will 
ever permit men to interfere with the approximately 
equal rate at which Nature, laughing at our futilities, 
turns out individuals of the two sexes. 

But the general truth, of which this is a “ simple ” 
illustration, is that destiny lies in the inherent nature 
of each gamete, male and female. (Do not be confused 
by the fact above stated that the ovum, or female 
gamete, may prove to be either male or female as regards 
the individual produced from it.) When we wish to 
express the radical nature of certain characters we talk 
of them as “ bred in the bone.” “ A rather absurd 
image,” writes another reader to me this week, for these 
characters are fixed “ long, long before bone appears ” 
in the growing embryo. Certainly, then, it is true that 


character does begin at the beginning; but how far back 
must we go to reach that beginning ? How old is life t 

The answer, then, to my correspondent who takes 
fatherhood seriously, is that he is in the hands of fate. 
He can adopt obvious means to promote the physical 
health of his children : but the sex and other characters 
of each are already fixed, in so far as heredity can fix 
them. He can control the environment upon which 
hereditary potentialities depend for their expression or 
suppression: but determine those potentialities he can¬ 
not. 

Thus far Fate: but no further. For my correspon¬ 
dent has had his say. He has chosen his children’s 
mother and their father, too. Conceive the ideal 
manner of approaching this great question of the re¬ 
sponsibility of each generation in forming the next. My 
friend would have said: “ I cannot control my gametes, 
or even choose the best specimens of them, but first I 
can judge of them, in some measure, by myself; and ask 
whether or not they are likely to be fit and proper 
gametes to contribute to the making of the next genera¬ 
tion. If I answer in the affirmative I must next 
inquire whether my affections lead me towards a partner 
whose gametes are likely to be similarly worthy of the 
high calling which I propose for them. Having found 
such a partner, I can accept the facts of heredity and 
fate. I have done my share.” 

The obvious comment upon this imaginary soliloquy 
is that the man who makes it is, ipso facto, a fit and 
proper person, mentally and morally, for the great 
function which he proposes to discharge: and that the 
man who thus conceives of his duty to the future is 
quite certain to demand somewhat more than mere¬ 
tricious graces in the co-partner of his task. So that he 
cannot really conquer Fate by any such forethought, but 
merely illustrate it. 

The fact that there do exist people who care about 
these matters is one of the countless fatal objections to 
the “ shameful suggestion ” of leasehold marriage. Any 
device which renders easier the path to marriage and 
parenthood for such persons, as against persons of lower 
natures, is a good and useful device. On the contrary, 
any device, such as leasehold marriage, which facilitates 
the production of children by persons who have deified 
the means and despise or try to avert the end, is neces¬ 
sarily pernicious, in that it tends to aggravate the 
struggle for existence by those finer spirits whose exist¬ 
ence and the reproduction of whose existence are vital 
for the welfare of the coming race. Once the parents 
are decided upon, omnipotent heredity asserts itself. 
There is some point in the old jest that children cannot 
be too careful in the choice of parents. And since the 
children cannot choose, society must uphold such 
arrangements as tend to make a judicious choice for 
them. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


“ A Wife Without a Smile ” 


M r. Pinero has written some most delightful 
farces and many clever if unsatisfying plays. 
I can imagine that he has a series of pigeon¬ 
holes, in which he stows away ideas for 
plays, in one those for farces, in another those for 
serious dramas and in another those for problem-plays 
—a ridiculous name, for all plays deal with problems. 
I see him—in my mind’s eye—going some time since, 
as he believed, to the farce pigeon-hole, but in mistake 
really to the problem-play department, taking out a 
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plot and setting to work to write a farce. The result— 
“ A Wife Without a Smile,” dubbed “ a comedy in dis¬ 
guise,” but in reality an unpleasant problem treated 
with unbecoming levity. Mr. Pinero can write, as noted 
above, delightful farce ; he has written one or two charm¬ 
ing plays and several anything but charming or true 
to life. Now he wastes his talent in composing a farce, 
which is not comic, based on a serious theme, which is 
not pleasant. His initial idea of a comic-minded man 
surrounded by deadly serious people was humorous. 
The man’s wife is one of the unco’ serious, and com¬ 
plications naturally would follow. But Mr. Pinero’s 
complications are not nice. It transpires that Sey¬ 
mour Rippingill, the husband, has failed to take the 
necessary steps for the confirming of his decree nisi, 
divorcing him from his first wife. When he realises 
his blunder, at the advice of a fool of a friend, he deter¬ 
mines to announce the discovery to his second wife, in 
the hope that, when matters are put right, she may 
“ smile ” and develop a sense of humour—presumably 
akin to his own ! The wife smiles the moment she hears 
the news, welcomes her release, accepts the hand of a 
silly young painter, and Rippingill, to make matters 
square, asks another lady to be his third wife. The 
lady with the smile, however, does not care to see herself 
so quickly superseded, throws over her lover and bullies 
her husband into taking her back. This is the gist of 
Mr. Pinero’s farce ! Truth to tell, the production does 
not call for serious criticism, but does cry aloud for 
protest. The whole thing is unsavoury and in bad 
taste from beginning to end; a jest—a poor jest—is 
made of serious affairs, and much of the dialogue and 
many of the incidents of the piece appeal to a taste 
which a writer of Mr. Pinero’s position should do his 
best to discourage. I cannot agree with Mr. Stead’s view 
of the immorality of the theatre, but he has seen fit to 
speak very plainly of this farce, and I believe that no 
fair-minded person will disagree with him. It is un¬ 
pleasant to have to write thus of an author of great 
ability, but to keep silent would be unkind to him. His 
early farces—“ The Magistrate,” “ Dandy Dick,” “ The 
Schoolmistress,” &c.—were clean, wholesome, witty and 
full of clever characterisation ; his latest has none of 
these qualities. When not unpleasant it degenerates 
into buffoonery. 


Translations 

M r. IIollyek’s photographs, in silvery key of 
black-and-white, are well known; and he, this 
year, holds an exhibition of his work, which 
perhaps tries the resources of photography to 
their utn»ost—the rendering of the subtle thing called 
atmosphere, which is the very soul of landscape painting. 
He has succeeded marvellously well, allowing always for 
that somewhat cold if silvery convention which ties his 
hands. It is not always the celebrated landscape that 
one would expect which yields itself most readily to his 
camera; but in spite very often of a certain sense of 
puffiness in his ground, the general effect of his land¬ 
scapes is wonderfully true to the values of the originals. 
That such work rises to the splendid achievement of 
Timothy Cole’s exquisite wood-engravings it would be 
ridiculous to pretend, or that it surpasses the splendid 
mezzotint-like qualities of the best photogravures. But 
it is very likely that some of these very fine reproduc¬ 
tions would make rich photogravures; and it would be 
intensely interesting to see such a photogravure wrought 
under Mr. Hollyer’s hands. As to myself, the colour 


of these remarkable photographs always strikes a little 
cold; whether the fault of the printing tones or of the 
paper I have never been able to decide—I fancy the 
colour of the printing matter. It never quite reaches 
the superb mezzotint qualities of Mr. Histed’s work nor 
of some of the younger Americans; and the only fault 
I can discover is the colour of the tint, for Mr. Hollyer’s 
translation of values it would be difficult to surpass. 

Some of these landscapes are of great beauty. 
Turner’s “ Calais Pier ” is vigorous in tone as it is 
nervous and telling in effect. The subtleties and whis¬ 
pering cadences of Corot's master-work are rendered 
with rare beauty. Turner’s “ Landing of the Prince of 
Orange ” is an exquisite piece of work, catching the 
beauties of the original, the atmospheric effects, with 
great truth and tenderness. 6. F. Watts seems to be 
a particularly happy master for Mr. Hollyer’s reproduc¬ 
tive work, his two well-known landscapes coming out 
with the force and power that were Watts’ secret, and 
showing the technique of his brushing with a truthful¬ 
ness that recalls that very great man’s splendid gifts. 
Constable, too, is well translated, though lacking the 
very exaggerations of black-and-white that really went 
to the making of the glory of Lucas’ famous mezzotints 
from this master’s pictures. Whistler’s work also lends 
itself easily to the camera, with its broad painter’s quali¬ 
ties and its tender values. Ruisdael’s “ Sea-shore at 
Sclieveningen ” is a very beautiful piece of reproductive 
work, in which Mr. Hollyer’s own personal qualities 
have served him to good purpose. This is an age of 
photography in the illustrated press. Every day makes 
it more clear that the black-and-white artist is being 
crushed under the heels of them that wield the camera; 
and it is all the more pathetic to notice that the illus¬ 
trated papers seem unable to secure the beautiful things 
that such men as Mr. Hollyer can give them rather than 
the commonplace things for which they all apparently 
strive. 

Correspondence 

“ Whom the Gods Love ” 

Sir,—I will not dogmatise- as to what this saying may 
mean, but I would like to point out to your correspondent 
who signs himself “The Latter Alternative” that when 
E. G. O. instanced Lewis Carroll he might have prayed 
R. L. Stevenson in aid of his case. Read the last two pages 
of “ ASs Triplex,” or, better still, read the whole of it. After 
contrasting the brave and pusillanimous fashions in which 
we may live our lives and face the great ending, and after 
making it very clear which method commended itself to him, 
R. L. Stevenson says: "When the Greeks made their fine 
saying that those whom the gods love die young, I cannot 
help believing they had this sort of death also in their eye. 
For surely, at whatever age it overtake the man, this is to 
die young. Death has not been suffered to take so much as 
an illusion from his heart.” The creator of “Alice” and 
the maker of “ A Child’s Garden of Verses ” both died 
young, at least in the sense that they preserved to the end 
the children’s priceless heritage of happy illusions.— 
Yours, <fcc. R. A. H. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ WATER COLOURS 

“British Water Colour Art** 

By MARCUS B. HUISH 

ONTAINS 60 Reproductions in Colour of the Offering of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours to their Majesties 
the King and Queen at their Coronation. Edition dk Luxe, 
£2 2». Illustrated Circulars on application. 

THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street 
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Sir, —A sentence in this week’s article of youx contributor 
E. G. O., to the effect that Lewis Carroll died young, has given 
me seriously to think. If, as seems on the whole more 
probable, E. G. O. is to be taken literally, he is guilty of an 
inaccuracy (particularly flagrant in view of the fact that in 
a previous article he mentions meeting Carroll), as Lewis 
Carroll died at the age of 66 . If, however, he is to be taken 
metaphorically, he seems to me to have been tampering un¬ 
warrantably with the English language. I do not see how 
he can escapo one of the horns of this dilemma.—Yours, &c. 

David McGregor. 

Mr. Kipling’s “ They ” 

Sir, —Is not Mr. Kipling in his story “ They ” referring 
to the old idea that illegitimate and unbaptized children who 
died were unfit for heaven and yet too innocent for hell, 
and so remained as spirits on earth in a kind of intermediate 
state 1 It is for these poor lost ones, as I take it, that Mr. 
Kipling imagines the love and yearning of his blind girl 
providing a shelter in her home and the wood surrounding 
it. — Yours, &c. E. R. Pcnbhon. 

The Riddle of the Universe 

Sir, —Whilst thanking your reviewer for his courteous 
response, I still regret that his three “reasons” seem 
scarcely satisfactory. Haeckel speculates rather too far in 
advance of the facts, it is true; but my faith in his integrity 
is such that I cannot think his object is deliberately to 
deceive the “ ignorant public.” Then, Haeckel is ignorant 
of the rudiments of psychology, says your reviewer; but, 
surely, anything worthy the title of psychology must have 
its roots in physiology; and if Haeckel is not at home in 
physiology he is at home nowhere. Finally, the eminent 
biologist is accused of allowing disproved statements to 
remain in the German editions of his work, the implication 
being that this, again, is a studied deception. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from the fact that such miserable tactics are unthink¬ 
able as being adopted by a Valiant-for-Truth like Haeckel, 

I cannot suppose—taking, for the moment, a far lower point 
of view—that he would resort to a plan at once so childish 
and so eminently fitted to defeat its own purpose. After all, 
the pity of all this bitterness against the kindly veteran in 
these sunset hours of his useful life! He, your reviewer, and 
the rest of us, are face to face with the great cosmic problem, 
each in his own way striving to read the riddle that up to 
the present has baffled all ages and sages, and—some of us 
can yet afford to throw dirt! Again, the pity of it!— 
Yours, &c. J. B. Wallis. 

Sir, —“ Haeckel’s Translator ” succeeds in giving the im¬ 
pression that my assertion was incorrect,'Without using such 
language as may not leave him a loophole. He cannot and 
does not deny that Haeckel has left disproved statements in 
the German edition of his book. Haeckel was compelled to 
renounce this “ authority ” by one whom Haeckel described 
as the “acute and learned English theologian,” but had 
not the honesty to suppress his rather effective rubbish. The 
change in the English translation was certainly made before 
Loofs’ book was published here, but after the announcement 
that it was to be translated. It was quite a good race, and 
Haeckel’s party won by a short head. However, your readers 
can buy “ Anti-Haeckel ” for sixpence, so that I may save 
my ink.—-Yours, &c. Your Reviewer. 

[This correspondence must now cease.— Ed.] 

The Rustic Wreath 

Sir, —The story called “The Rustic Wreath,” a village 
story, is by Miss Mitford, but it appeared in “ Friendship’s 
Offering,’’ a literary album and Christmas and New Year 
present, for 1828, published by Smith, Elder & Co. There 
is a pretty “embellishment,” as it is called, accompanying 
the story, painted by W. F. Wetherington “ expressly for 
this work,” engraved by A. W. Warren.—Yours, &c. 

E. M. Wright. 


Sir,— I must usk you to favour me by stating in your next 
issue that the interesting discovery about Tennyson’s 
“ Dora ” was made by “ Amusement,” as the “ Daily News ” 
acknowledged, which you ignore altogether. Please let us 
have your recognition. I think Tennyson should have added 
a footnote to “ Dora,” telling the source of his idea.— 
Yours, &c. Edwin Drew, 

Editor of “ Amusement.” 

[We very much regret the oversight.— Ed.] 

Dickens as a Novelist 

Sir,—I ventured to criticise the views of your contributor, 
E. G. O., as to Dickens’ position in English fiction. Perhaps 
my communication did not reach you, and, as a voice from 
across the Atlantic may be worth heeding, I now reiterate my 
criticism in a few words. I maintain (as I did in an 
article published several years ago in “ The Westminster 
Review”) that Dickens is a thoroughly artificial novelist. 
He has never portrayed a single character which is in any 
way lifelike. Micawber, Quilp, Mrs. Gamp, Toots, Tim 
Tappertit, Bill Sikes, Fagin, Bumble, and, lastly, Honey- 
thunder (manufactured for his unfinished “ Edwin Drood ”) 
are all caricatures, just as much as Punch is, regarded as a 
theatrical personality. Criticism is beginning to deal with 
Dickens rightly. George Saintsbury assigns him very low 
rank as an artist. W. D. Howells considers him a pure 
caricaturist. E. G. O.’s gush is therefore belated.— 
Yours, &c. D. F, H. 


New Monthly Competition 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of, any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1 . The criticism must not exceed five hundred words or be less than four 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “The Compete a Editor, 

The Academy, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” ,f " 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prise must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prise more than once in three months. In 
case a previous prise-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 


SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 

“ Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family.” 
(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder dk Co. 6s. net.) 


Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than November 16. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this oolnmn must be addressed to The Editor, 
Th* Academy and Literature. 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner A.Q.A. Each 
Question or Answer must tie written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, whioh must bear the sender s full name and 
address, not neoessarity for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be oonflned to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohmology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must hot be such as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notioe. four prises, of the value of 5/- eaoh, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
" * Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than onoe in 
three months. , , 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of** Questions 
and Answers ” will Imply disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Finsbury. —In ‘‘I. Henry IV.." III. i. 257, Hotspur savs: “As if thou 
never walk’dst farther than Finsbury.” Why should this place be Finsbury; 
why not any other town or hamlet?— A. E. Nicholls. 

LITERATURE. 

Kipling. —What is the precise meaning or the specific allusion in the 
titles of Mr. Kipling’s volumes of poems: "The Seven Seas" and “The 
Five Nations”? I tried (in Dr. Brewer’s books, Ac.) in vain to find “The 
Seven Seas ” for a reader at a public library, who thought it referred to the 
Lagoons of Venice.— Immerito. 

Author Wanted.—O an any one tell, me who is the author of the following 
lines, and where they may be found?— 

La vie est vaine, 

Un peu d’amour, 

Un peu de haine, 

Et puis—bonjour 1 
La vie est brtve, 

Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de reve, 

Et puis—bonsoir!— M.A.C. 

GENERAL. 

Shaking Hands.— What is the origin of shaking hands?— A.E.N. 

Chariot and Horsemen op Israel.— Oan any one give the meaning of this 
phrase, whioh occurs in 2 Kings ii. 12 and xiii. 14: “My Father, My 
Father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof "P These are the 
only two oocasiona in the whole Bible where this expression is used.— O.E.B. 
(Blackheath). 

A Green and Yellow Dinner. —Although I have not succeeded in dis¬ 
covering the origin of the expression used by Hastings in “ She Stoops to 
Conquer "—" a green and yellow dinner at the French Ambassador’s 
table ’’—it was evidently a common phrase at the time for describing any 
extremely “ French ’*■ confection. In a letter of Horace Walpole’s, dated 
1765 (I am not sure to whom addressed), he describes a dinner party which 
turned out a fiasco. After waiting some hours for the first couree to 
appear, and getting extremely hungry, he writes disgustedly that instead 
of substantial dishes there were plates striped blue, green, and yellow .gilt 
plate, blacks, and uniforms. Possibly a well-annotated edition of “ Wal¬ 
pole’s Letters ” would explain the exact meaning of the term.— J.F.H. 
(Sheffield). 

Orange Blossom for Brides.— When did brides first wear orange blossom 
in England? It is my impression that the custom is quite modern—at any 
rate, not earlier than the end of the eighteenth century.— A.W. 

" First Catch tour Hare." —Is this popular quotation from Mrs. Glasse'a 
"Cookery" oorrect, or what are the exact words used? An obsolete 
meaning of the verb “ to case " was “ to strip off the case or skin,” as in 
"All’s well that ends well," iii. 6: " Weele make you some sport with the 
fox ere we case him"; and Mtb. Glasse oertainly wrote (“Cookery,” vi. 
126):/' Take a full-grown hare and let it hang four or five days before yon 
case it." I suggest that the well-known quotation arises from the meaning 
of “ case ” having become forgotten, and perhaps a printer’s error may 
have assisted the mistake.— JI.C. 

“ Billycock."— A " billycock " is described as " a pot-hat worn jauntily 
askew." What is the derivation of the more respectable oolloquial term 
“bowler"? Is there any difference between the two, otherwise than in 
name?— T.H.Q. 

" Dickey." —" A linen front or half-shirt." Is there any connection 
between this word aud the adjective dicky—doubtful, questionable, as in the 
phrase “ his chances look very dicky."— T.U.G. 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Bacon and " Lucrece." —The “ amazing " discovery of Bacon’s name in 
the last two lines of Shakespeare’s “ Lucrece " was first pointed out by a 
German, Edwin Bormann, in 1900. But to an Englishman falls the credit of 
so improving upon and adding to this singular proof of Bacon's authorship 
that Shakespeare of Stratford has to give up all claim to “ Lucrece ” as 
well as “Venus and Adonis" and the famous “ Shakespeare Sonnets" as 
well. The whole matter is fully explained in the latest book on this 


interesting subject, entitled " Is it Shakespeare ? by a Cambridge 
graduate, and published about a year ago by John Murray. The signature 
“ Bacon ” from the end of “ Lucrece ” should be really written F. Bacon, 
for the " F ” of “ Finis ’’ is in the proper plaoe, in the original edition, for 
initialling the name of the poet-author. But the discovery at the end of 
“ Lucrece ” is not half so " amazing ” as the one at the beginning of this 
poem. Bacon “ shows his head ” there in a much more convincing way 
than in the two lines quoted in last week’s Questions. “ A Cambridge 
Graduate" shows this and much more in “Is it. Shakespeare? which 
holds the field at present unanswered, though the critics have had a year to 
think over it. It seems that “ Lucrece" now must be delivered to its true 
owner, whose name it bears internally, externally, and eternally. There is 
no recent bibliography of this debated question. The last was an American 
one by W. H. Wyman (Cincinnati, 1884), and of little use now when so 
many columns of the British Museum Catalogue have been recently filled 
up. That is the most accessible bibliography for Londoners .—Ne Quid 
Nimis. 

* Solon’s Happiness.— The reference is to the famous interview between 
Solon and Croesus. When the latter asked the sage who was the hanpiest 
man thnt he had ever seen, Solon replied that no one could be called happy 
till he had made a good end to his life. Hence those addressed by Andromcus 
who “sleep in fame” have “ aspired to Solon’s happiness, And triumphed 
over chance in honour’s bed.”— E.M.W.-B. (Hove). 


Clocks.— 


Brutus. 

Cassius. 


“ Peace ! count the dock " ; 

“ The dock hath stricken three.” 

(“ Julius Caesar,” II. i. 192-3.) 


Originally a clock seems to have been a bell struck by hand. The striker of 
the bell would take the time from a sundial if the sun were up, or from a 
clepsydra, or water-clock, between sunset and Bunrise. Various kinds of 
sundials and water-clocks were used by the Romans.— M.A.C. 


These lineB are most certainly erroneous, and come inappropriately from 
the lips of Romans of that age. There were then no striking-clocks, but 
only dials and devices such as clepsydrae (water-clocks) for marking time. 
“ Julius Caesar ” presents with historical accuracy the political facts on 
which it is based, but, as in other of Shakespeare’s plavs in which the 
historic period is far removed from his own (such as “ Coriolanus ’ and 
“ Macbeth the social circumstances and customs attributed to the 
dramatis personce have a strongly Elizabethan colouring. This is Boost 
probably owing to the difficulty which an Elizabethan less learned than 
Ben Jonson would have had in trying to obtain much knowledge of classical 
antiquities and social life.— W.A.H. (Brockley). 


LITERATURE. 

“ Tubris Ebubnka."— The epithet " turns/’ as found in the Litany of 
Loretto, very possibly had its earliest origin in the myth of Cybele, the 
mater turrita of Ovid and Virgil. The transition would have been easy 
to the minds of Roman and Greek converts to Christianity. But the idea was 
probably crystallised, as it were, by the connection with the Hebrew 
imagery of the “ Song of Solomon " (vii. 4), “ Thy neck is as a tower of 
ivory ”—an emblem of beauty combined with strength. Mystical interpre¬ 
tation of the “ Song ” has always seen the Church under the figure of the 
“ Bride ” addressed by Solomon. Hence the epithet would have peculiar 
significance when applied to the mother of the Founder of that Churoh.— 
E.M.W.-B. (Hove). 

J|fr Dr. Johnson’s London Residences.— Your correspondent will find this, 
subieot dealt with exhaustively in Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Side-Walk 
Studies," in an essay on “ Dr. J/s Haunts and Habitations." From this it 
appears that No. 17 Gough Squaro is the only remaining house of his, all 
the others having vanished or else being not identifiable. His rooms in 
Staple Inn and Gray’s Inn will still be in existence, of oourse, but, it seems, 
are not known accurately. Mrs. E. T. Cook, in “ Highways and Byways 
in London,” mentions that in his early days of hard work for Cave, Johnson 
occupied upper rooms in St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, but whether he 
actually lived there I do not know.— J.F.H. (Sheffield). 

“ The Lost Race.’’— Is it possible that the book “ The Lost Race," " by 
an Irish nuthor," which O.A.M. heard asked for in a Dublin book-shop, 
can be “Rio Grande’s Last Race, and Other Poems,” by A. B. Paterson? 
This book was reviewed in The Academy and Literature of February 6, 
1904 (page 147), in conjunction with “ The Lost Paradise, and other 
Poems,” by John Tattersall, and it occurs to me that the inquirer might 
have confused the two titles together. True, Mr. A. B. Paterson is an 
Australian writer, but, on the other hand, the only poem singled out by 
you for praiBe from his collection is one with the Irish-sounding title, 
“ Father Riley’s Horse.’’— M.A.C. 

Author Found.— The author of the verses quoted on p. 150 of Ralph 
Waldo Trine's “ In touch with the Infinite" is John Burroughs. The full 
poem is called “ Waiting,” and will be found at the beginning of his book, 
T ‘ The Light of Day ” {1900), Houghton, Mifflin A Co., Boston and New 
York, and The Riverside Press, Cambridge.— J.J. 

GENERAL. 

Names of the Days or the Week.— The names of the days of the 
week are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and, with the exception of Sunday and 
Monday, they commemorate mythological deities. These names ooincide 
with the Roman ones, and the latter were used to distinguish the planets 
also. The French names show that the deities are to be identified as the 
same. Tuesco, god of war. Fr. mardi, Mars; Odins or Wodens, Fr. 
mercredi, Mercury; Thor, god of thunder, Fr. jeudi, Jove; Freya, wife of 
Odin, Fr. vendredi, Venus; Saturn, god of time, Fr. samedi. —#.6\“(Hove). 

Names or the Days or the Week.— I believe M.L.A. will find in an 
Appendix to “ The Great Pyramid ’’ (R. A. Proctor) a full account of the 
origin of the week and of the order of the names of the days.— H.C.P. 

“ Charivari." —The word is taken from the French. Littr6 considers it 
onomatopoetic, and it means what is called “ rough music" in England, 
with which a couple who by their marriage had outraged the popular sense of 
propriety were sometimes serenaded. It thence came to mean any discordant 
or derisive noise, and was not inappropriately taken as the title of the 
French comic paper and afterwards by “ Punch.’’— H.C. 

“God Bless You over the Left Snoui.DER.’’—“ Over the left" or "over 
the left shoulder ” is a colloauial or slang expression meaning negation, or 
the contrary of what is stated or ordinarily meant.— M. A. Clay. 

“ Cocksure.” —This word is one of the large class which have Buffered 
degradation in meaning. Originally, and until the nineteenth century, it 
was used seriously and in dignified prose. It is first found in Skelton 

[Continued on page 372 . 
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Notes 


“ Jewish Chronicle ” announces that Dr. 

H Isidor Singer, of New York, editor of the 
A “ Jewish Encyclopaedia,” has in preparation 
an “ Encyclopedia of Comparative Theology 
and Homiletics.” The work will be in twelve volumes, 
the first of which is expected to appear shortly after the 
completion of the issue of the “ Jewish Encyclopaedia ” 
next year. The scheme has the cordial approval of 
many distinguished theologians and orientalists, and 
Dr. Singer has arranged for the collaboration of many 
leading scholars of Comparative Religion. 

I have read in a criticism of Mr. Vizetelly’s “ Life of 
Zola ” that the novelist’s pessimism was to be ascribed 
principally to the workings of a melancholy temperament. 
Surely this misses one of the chief points of Zola’s 
-psychology. He was, if anything, a man of strong am¬ 
bitions, and consequently an optimist. His boobs, no 
doubt, are pessimistic, but the pessimism came far less 
from a melancholy nature than from a literary prin¬ 
ciple. As a means of realising his ambitions he ex¬ 
ploited the tenets of the naturalistic school with all 
the vehemence of an intense nature. Hence, too, his 
coarseness. His theories had to be enforced at any cost, 
whatever violence might be done to those softer phases 
of his character which appear in “ Le Reve.” 


It is with the sincerest regret that I announce the 
death of Lady Dilke, who died last Monday at Pyrford 
Rough, Woking. Shortly after her marriage to the 
late Mark Pattison, Lady Dilke became known as an 
art critic, and was for many years a valued contributor 
to The Academy. She wrote a biography of Lord 
Leighton, a monograph (in French) on Claude Lor¬ 
raine and two volumes of short stories entitled “ The 
Shrine of Death ” and “ The Shrine of Love.” After 
her marriage with Sir Charles Dilke in 1885 she 
sustained her interest in art-history, in spite of her 
political duties. It is sad that so vigorous and useful a 
life should have been cut short. 


The announcement that Messrs. Sotheby & Co. will 
sell on November 14 a Bible which contains two auto¬ 
graph signatures of Shakespeare is certain to create 
considerable interest among the lovers of the poet. On 
the reverse of the title to the New Testament stands 
“ William Shakspeare 1614,” while on the end of the 
cover appears “ Willm. Shakspere off S. O. A.” The 
book also contains the signatures of the various people 
through whose hands it has passed. The occurrence of 


the names James and Thomas Hall is interesting, 
although these individuals were not connected with 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law. The genuineness of the signa¬ 
tures is apparently accepted. 



THE COVER DESIGNED BY MR. WALTER CRANE FOR 
"WAYFARER'S LOVE" (Constable) 


The right man is not always in the right place, but is 
emphatically so in the case of Mr. Stuart J. Reid, who 
has been appointed to the literary “ control ” of Messrs. 
Isbister. It will be well with the world of publishers 
when it is realised by all, as it is by Messrs. Isbister, 
that the control of a great house should be in the hands 
of a man of letters and of business. Mr. Reid has had 
much practical experience of the business side of pub¬ 
lishing, and is known to the literary world as having 
been associated with “ The Spectator,” when that 
journal was conducted by Mr. Hutton, and as the writer 
of “ Representative Men in the Reign of Queen Vic¬ 
toria,” “ The Life and Times of Sydney Smith,” a 
“ Life of Lord John Russell ” and other scholarly works. 


How many great and distinguished men and women 
there are in these our times; at least so I am led to 
believe by the large number of autobiographies that 
reach me. In former days men and women produced 
memoirs either because they were compelled so to do 
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by having the gift of wtitiiig or because they had occu¬ 
pied high places which brought them into contact with 
men and events of supreme interest. But to-day auto¬ 
biographies and reminiscences are produced almost as 
casually as are novels, and are not seldom as uninterest¬ 
ing as the average work of fiction. In many cases, even, 
they are the prologue rather than the epilogue to a 
career, and an ambitious young man might do worse 
than to introduce himself to fame by writing his 
memoirs, which some time ago might have been a 
paradox. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may see 
his way to putting a tax on memoirs and autobiogra¬ 
phies which put a heavy tax on readers. 


Miss Keeton’s article in “ The Contemporary ” on 
Tshaikovski as a ballet composer will, it is to be hoped, 
materially assist in broadening the rather narrow Eng¬ 
lish conception of a ballet that is derived from witness¬ 
ing the performances at the Empire, Alhambra and 
Drury Lane. In Russia, so far from being a species of 
juvenile or frivolous entertainment, “ grand ballet ” 
receives assistance and organisation from the State 
itself, and forms a by mo means unimportant part in 
the national music. I quote the following passage from 
Miss Keeton: 

“ Albeit opera and ballet were such favourite pastimes 
with the Russian Court and nobility from so early a 
date, it was only with the dawn of the nineteenth 
century that these performances. assumed a sufficiently 
national importance to require a special ministerial 
department in the State. That ballet was then placed 
upon the same artistic level as opera explains the reason 
that composers of the calibre of Rimski-Kbrssakov, 
Rubinstein and Tshaikovski have willingly devoted their 
talents to its composition. To Tshaikovski, with his 
peculiar genius for evolving floating, curving dance 
rhythms, and his remarkable gift for musical character¬ 
isation, ballet writing proved a singularly grateful task. 
But he very rightly defined its exact limitations. He never 
attempted to turn it to the ends of powerful realistic 
drama and tragedy, such as inform most of his operas. 
He confined his ballet compositions—gems of fascinating 
illusion and romanticism—appropriately to slight and 
airy subjects. According to the catalogued lists of his 
music, he wrote only three ballets: Lebedlnoe Ozero 
(The Swans’ Lake), op. 20; Spykstshaya Krasskvitsa 
(The Sleeping Beauty), op. 66; and Shtelkounchik (The 
Nut-cracker Man), op. 71. But his opus 12, Sney- 
gourotchka, or ‘ The Snow Maiden,’ is practically a 
ballet-opera, in which the numerous dances are inter¬ 
spersed with vocal and choral numbers.” 

The following is an interesting description of Chris¬ 
tina Rossetti by an anonymous writer in “ The Church 
Quarterly ”: 

“ Her shyness and aloofness made her formidable to 
the young, but to those who were bold enough to pene¬ 
trate her constitutional reserve she was simple, kind, and 
open-hearted. How open her heart was to the ideas and 
loves of childhood we should hardly be in a position to 
judge, were it not for the exquisite playfulness and 
innocence of her * sing-song ’ verses for children. The 
conversation of the distinguished men who surrounded 
the Rossettis must have been stimulating to her intellect, 
however little she joined in it: it probably helped her 
to acquire insight into her own mental resources, to 
see where her strength lay, and what tasks she could not 
attempt. She belonged at one time to a society of poets 
and amateur artists, which called itself ‘ The Portfolio,’ 
and met in private houses at irregular intervals. For 
each meeting a subject was arranged, to be described 
either by picture or verse. Among the poetical members 


of this society were Calverley, Lewis Morris, Adelaide 
Procter, Jean Ingelow, and Isa Craig. We believe that 
one of Christina’s contributions to this society was the 
celebrated ‘ Up-hill,’ published afterwards in ‘ Mac¬ 
millan’s Magazine ’ (February, 1861-). Another was 
‘A Year’s Windfalls’ (page 365). Several of Calver- 
ley’s best-known pieces (e.g. ‘Waiting ’) were written 
for the ‘ Portfolio. ’ If he and Christina ever attended 
the same meetings, and wrote on the same prescribed 
subjects, the contrast would no doubt be instructive.” 


The Reverend Lawrence Washington was Rector 
of Purleigh, 1632 to 1643, and it is pleasant to find that 
a number of prominent Americans are moving in the 
matter of the restoration of the fine tower of the church. 
The church has been called “ the Washington Church.” 
It has a title to be so called from the fact that Lawrence 
Washington, an ancestor of George Washington, was 
Rector until he was ejected for his loyalty. The church 
itself (chancel and nave) underwent thorough structural 
renovation in 1892, at a cost of £1,500, raised with 
greatest difficulty, the parish being a poor agricultural 
pne, without any wealthy landowner; but the tower was 
left untouched for lack of funds. The peal of five bells 
cannot now be rung, and any one acquainted with village 
life in England will understand how great a deprivation 
is the loss of this cheerful sound. As Purleigh Church 
stands on a hill the peal of bells was heard with a 
favourable wind as far as Maldon, a distance of four 
miles; and it will be a happy day indeed for Purleigh 
when the bells can be rung again. Six hundred pounds 
are needed to carry through the work. Fuller informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from the Reverend R. T. Love, 
The Rectory, Purleigh, Essex. 


Mr. John Corbin, who is one of the best known of 
American writers on dramatic subjects, contributes an 
article to the November “ Scribner’s,” “ Such Stuff as 
Dreams are Made of,” dealing with the Scenic aspects of 
the stage. He describes the development of a great pro¬ 
duction from the first rough sketches to the night of 
presentation, and points out how some of the remarkable 
effects have been obtained in celebrated performances 
of recent years. The illustrations are by Jules Guerin, 
who has painted a number of famous scenes himself. 

The Dun Emer Press, Dundrum, will shortly publish a 
new version of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ “ Hanrahan Stories,” a 
selection of the poems of Lionel Johnson and a volume 
of translations by Lady Gregory. The Dun Emer Press 
is noteworthy as being the only one in Ireland where 
book-printing is practised as an art and as being con¬ 
ducted entirely by women. 


Among the more important of Mr. Murray’s forth¬ 
coming works are “ The Essays of the late Lord Salis¬ 
bury,” which will form an interesting comparison with 
the early work of his rival, Disraeli; “ Honore de 
Balzac,” by Mary Sandars, which should prove of ex¬ 
ceptional interest, as Balzac was not only a writer but 
a liver of romances; “ The Heart of a Continent,” by 
Colonel Younghusband; and the “ Greek Thinkers,” by 
Professor Gomperz—vols. ii. and iii.—which deals with 
the periods of Socrates and Plato, and should be 
welcome from so distinguished an authority on ancient 
philosophy. 


It is good to learn that a second edition has 
already been called for in America of Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby’s “ The Cycle of Life.” 
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At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Historical 
Society on the 20th inst. Mr. H. R. Tedder, Secretary 
to the Athenaeum Club, was elected Honorary Treasurer 
of the Society. 


Bibliographical 

I t has sometimes been said complainingly that authors 
long dead are serious competitors with living 
writers, and it would be easy to point out reasons 
why it is well that they should be. A new form 
of the competition which is now being inaugurated, and 
which has, I see, met with some approval, seems to me, 
however, to have little in its favour. A weekly journal 
has started serialising Ann Radcliffe’s “ The Italian; or, 
the Confessional of the Black Penitents”—a romance 
originally published in three volumes in 1797, and re¬ 
issued in 1824, in 1877 and 1884. In the last-men¬ 
tioned year Messrs. Routledge issued the romance in a 
sixpenny edition, and in that form it is probably 
still obtainable. A writer in “ The Morning Post ” 
suggests that the experiment of old novels as new serials 
should be followed up with Maturin’s “ Melmoth the 
Wanderer,” Meinhold’s “ Sidonia the Sorceress ” and 
other stories; but “Melmoth” (1812) was republished 
in three volumes in 1892, and in a sixpenny edition in 
the same year, and Lady Wilde’s translation of " Sidonia 
the Sorceress ” in 1894. Surely journals, daily, 
weekly or other, are chiefly bought for what they reflect 
of current news and views, and if they are to give us 
fiction it should be the production of the time. The 
experiment has, I believe, been tried before without 
any great success, and is little likely to have many 
imitators, for suppose one of these old stories were—in 
the cant phrase of the day—to “ catch on ” as a serial, 
it would be open to half a dozen publishers to produce 
the entire book long before its close, and thus greatly 
discount its value as a serial. 

The new edition of John Evelyn’s “ Life of Margaret 
Godolphin,” which is promised as an early addition to 
the series of “ King’s Classics,” should be welcome. 
This admirable bit of seventeenth-century biography— 
so greatly in contrast with much of the Court memoir 
literature of the late Stuart period—was first published, 
under the editorship of Bishop Wilberforce, with notes 
by John Holmes, of the British Museum, in 1847 
(second edition 1848), and a new edition was issued 
(under the editorship of Mr. E. W. Harcourt) in 1887. 
An abridgment was published in 1853, and a second 
edition of that abridgment in 1864. 

Of a widely different character—more in keeping 
with the reputation of the period—is “ Gramont’s 
Memoirs,” of which a new issue is announced, under 
the editorship of Mr. Allan Fea, who has published 
several works on different aspects of the Stuart times. 
This volume has been described as the most agree¬ 
able book in the world, and certainly it is one of those 
which help us to the truest view of the period 
with which it deals. Mr. Fea’s edition—which is 
apparently to maintain the correct but uncommon spell¬ 
ing Gramont—is to be in an expensive form. The book 
is already obtainable in cheaper ones—even for sixpence 
in the neat and serviceable Unit Library (1902); it has 
made several reappearances during recent years—in 
Nimmo’s series of memoirs, 1889 (reissue 1896); in 
1890 ; in Bohn’s Libraries, 1891 (revised from its 
original appearance in that form in 1846); and besides 
that in the Unit Library there was another edition in 
1902. 


I notice that “The Purple Land,” by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, is announced for early publication. The book 
itself will no doubt bear the record, which the adver¬ 
tisements omit, that it was originally published (it was, 
I believe, Mr. Hudson’s first book) in 1885 in two 
volumes. A new six-shilling edition was issued in 
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1887. The full title originally ran “The Purple Land 
that England Lost. Travel and Adventures in the 
Banda Oriental, South America.” Mr. Hudson seems 
fond of colour in his titles, as he has the gift of impart¬ 
ing it to his prose. It was no doubt the recent success 
of “ Green Mansions ” which inspired the reissue of 
“ The Purple Land ”—but it is a reissue which will 
be warmly welcomed by those who read it earlier as 
well as by those who have only lately made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Hudson’s books. 

The question of the duplicated book-title is ever re¬ 
curring. The latest victim is Dr. John Todhunter, who 
has a collection of poems forthcoming, to which he had 
given the name “ A Chest of Viols ” (his poem with 
that name having appeared in " The Londoner ” in 
1900); but at the last moment he has had to change it 
to “ Sounds and Sweet Airs,” for in 1896 Mr. Frederic 
Smith had published a volume of verse with the first 
title. A recent adventure book has been published 
entitled “ England Expects,” and in 1900 a volume of 
political essays was issued as “ England Expects, 

But-.” It looks as though there was an opening for 

some ingenious person to set up as title-specialist, not 
only for inventing new titles, but for undertaking such 
research as shall ensure that any proposed title has not 
been employed before. 

Walter Jbrrold. 
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Reviews 


The City of Rome 

Rome and its Story. By Lena Duff Gordon and 
St. Clair Baddeley. Illustrated by Aubrey Water- 
field. (Dent. 21s. net.) 

We go to Rome a hundred years too late, for when 
Shelley visited the Coliseum he could write that “ it has 
been changed by time into the image of an amphi¬ 
theatre of rocky hills overgrown by the wild olive, the 
myrtle and the fig-tree, and threaded by little paths, 
which wind among its ruined stairs and immeasurable 
galleries: the copsewood overshadows you as you wander 
through its labyrinths, and the wild weeds of this 
climate of flowers bloom under your feet.” And then, 
surely, it must have been easier to 'call up the vivid life 
of ancient Rome than now, when the Coliseum is bare 
of all this verdure, lifeless and dead under the in¬ 
dustrious hands of archaeologists as the dried specimens 
of a naturalists’ museum. The present day tends the 
monuments of antiquity so carefully that it requires a 
very subtle enthusiasm to discern their romantic beauty ; 
and if in the earlier part of this book we find the descrip¬ 
tion somewhat frigid, we cannot justly blame the author, 
for to clothe these musty bones with flesh and blood 
requires not only knowledge and industry, which Mr. 
Baddeley has, but an imagination and a faculty of 
invention which are very rare. Whenever we go to 
foreign towns we find English ladies industriously visit¬ 
ing its monuments with the standard book on the subject 
under their arm. We know that they have read up the 
night before all that is to be known about the church 
or castle in question, and we sincerely admire the passion 
for self-improvement which possesses them. Their 
example impresses us, but excites us to no imitation. 
And in “ Rome and its Story ” they have a book which 
will suit them exactly. We see them already in their 
serviceable clothes, poring over its useful pages while 
an impatient custodian seeks to direct their gaze to the 
ruins in his charge; and exploring, inch by inch, with 
strenuous determination, the Forum and the Palatine. 
For our own part we are more interested in the second 
section, dealing with the city’s history chiefly in the 
early Christian and Middle Ages; and we hope the writer 
will in due course carry out her suggestion to continue 
this narrative to later times. For the book ends with 
the Sack of Rome under Clement VII., and consequently 
does not touch the eighteenth century, for which the 
materials are so abundant, so interesting and so little 
known. Yet her story is full of incident, vivacious and 
multicoloured, and his blood must be sluggish indeed 
who is not thrilled as he reads again Miss Duff Gordon’s 
account of the wonderful centuries which saw the diffi¬ 
cult rise, the gradual strength and the decay of the 
papal power. It was a time when men put into their 
lives ten times more than they can do now, and exist¬ 
ence was strangely varied and passionate: it is one 
long story of vehement love and hate, of desperate 
revenge and of sudden death; and those old Romans, 
mediaeval or Renaissance, lived so hard that the monu¬ 
ments with which they were connected seem to have 
preserved something of their essence. A vehement life 
thrills through them still, and however unimaginative 
the traveller, he cannot fail to see in church or palace 
or public place the ghosts of those whose histories are 
here set down. No better book than this can be found 
to stimulate the halting fancy, and we fully mean to 
follow the example of those virtuous ladies and carry 


it with us through the streets of Rome; but we think 
we shall neatly wrap it in brown paper, for we should not 
like the Italians to think that we habitually bind our 
books so gaudily. We could wish also that the agreeable 
pictures were somewhat more obviously connected with 
the text: and we are still wondering how a rather attrac¬ 
tive sketch of a Roman wine-cart can possibly “ illus¬ 
trate ” the Gothic siege of Rome. 

W. S. Maugham. 


Safe Studies in Science 


The Cycle of Life. By C. W. Saleeby. (Harper. 

7s. 6d.) 

These papers, most of which have appeared in The 
Academy, were well worth collecting into a volume. 
Dr. Saleeby has the art of exposition, erring neither too 
much to the side of popularisation nor to that of 
specialism. It is a difficult art, and few scientists learn 
it. One suspects that the author writes so well and so 
interestingly on science because he knows other things 
besides science, knows something of art, much of music 
and is a constant reader of poetry. Be this as it may, 
a good deal of hard thinking and reading is here given 
careful and lucid expression. Clearly, rarely if ever 
does Dr. Saleeby invite his soul to loaf, as did Whitman, 
although there is plenty of speculation in these essays, 
and speculation flourishes best on a loafer’s soul. 

In the very first piece Dr. Saleeby gives the reader a 
hint of his mental and psychical structure. The need 
of England is more technical education, not otherwise 
can she retain her commercial ascendency. So far the 
utilitarian speaks; but just as the reader thinks he has 
caught a rather clever business man, he hears, whis¬ 
pered from under Spencer’s cloak, something about the 
end of all education being character-making. This is 
said presumably to keep the idealists in heart. In 
another piece we find our author gaily consorting with 
the orthodox in religion and winning their confidence 
by showing them how to kill the twice-dead materialists 
(first killed by Karl Pearson’s “ Grammar of Science ”) 
by emanations from radium; and then, to the discom¬ 
fiture of his companions, he takes flight with Mr. Picton 
to the supersensuous realms of higher pantheism. 

To the anti-vivisectors the author gives a respectful 
hearing, and sums up their objections to torturing 
animals very much after the manner the counsel 
for the defence treats his opponent’s case—that is, by 
a very partial consideration of the points advanced. As 
this is the only argument in the book which we consider 
somewhat inadequately dealt with, we propose to fill it 
out a little and to correct. The vivisectors, it is asserted, 
work for the “ benefit of mankind.” Admitting that 
there are a few vivisectors who never lose sight of this 
end, does Dr. Saleeby seriously contend that the army 
of vivisectors in Paris, say, are actuated by any other 
motive than a desire for knowledge 1 One might as 
well say that Dr. Rontgen made his discovery to enable 
physicians to locate a bullet in a soldier’s body. If we 
grant, however, that all medical men and students work 
solely in the interest of humanity, and if we grant 
further that only in this way can the ravages of many 
diseases be stayed, we have not disposed of all the 
objections. There is still to consider the effect on the 
operator. In an essay on “ The Future of Art ” Dr. 
Saleeby very truly says that the “ aesthetic sense is an 
imperishable and ever-crescent possession of mankind.” 
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What will happen when the aesthetic sense has become 
so sensitive that men will prefer two birds in the bush 
to one in the hand, a single butterfly on the wing to a 
boxful impaled on pins? Why don’t we now vivisect 
criminals, lunatics and incurables? To do so would 
be to benefit mankind twice. Is it because we are 
already too aesthetic? 

We must find space for a word on education. Dr. 
Saleeby, in quoting Herbert Spencer’s statement that 
the end of education is character-making, seems to hold 
the same view. If all that is meant by this doubtful 
phrase is that the best possible environment should be 
created for each child so that its potential powers should 
be as nearly as possible actualised, we agree, although 
this leaves it doubtful as to the meaning of best possible 
environment. But if it is meant that the teacher 
should definitely set himself to mould the child’s cha¬ 
racter, then the doctrine appears to us wholly vicious. 
A scientific theory of education has yet to be discovered. 
Spencer’s admirable essay on Education is good as far 
as it goes, but since Spencer, as he admits, saw very 
little of children during his long life, it is incredible 
that his essay can be more than a sketch. 

In conclusion, we regret that we cannot in a few words 
do justice to this thought-provoking book, but we have 
read it with much profit and pleasure, and await a 
more definite avowal of a philosophy herein adumbrated. 

F. Kettle. 

A Friend to Britain 

The Story of my Struggles : the Memoirs of 

Arminius VambSry. 2 Vols. (Unwin. 21s. net.) 

It would be difficult to put into words or figures the 
sum-total of the debt which Great Britain owes to 
Arminius Vambery. For more than forty years he has 
been strenuously advocating the Imperialistic-Britannic 
idea in the presses of at least four countries, and this 
in despite of opposition, contumely and misunderstand¬ 
ing. A single example will prove his sincerity and dis¬ 
interestedness. When the despatch of the German 
Emperor to Kruger at the time of the Jameson Raid 
caused such tremendous excitement in London, and 
everybody was discussing the increased Anglophobia 
in Germany, he debated the question, of course from 
the point of view favourable to England, in a letter 
dated January 12, 1896. “The Times ” thought well to 
publish this letter, which took up a whole column of its 
front page, and on a Saturday, too, so that the letter 
might lie over all the longer. The epistle was simply 
signed “ A Foreigner,’’ and it attracted much attention 
in the German press. It was attributed (with the usual 
crass ignorance of the average journalist) to the King 
of the Belgians, who happened to be in London at the 
time. Vambery was the real protagonist, and this 
revelation comes opportunely from such a proved friend 
and ally of the British Empire. 

The life-story of Vambery is trite nowadays, but 
none the less fascinating and instructive. Born the 
poorest of the poor, amid the most sordid surroundings, 
he early showed a marked linguistic genius—he refers 
himself to his “ Mezzofantic perfections -a delight¬ 
fully coined adjective. Probably next to the late Pro¬ 
fessor Palmer, and possibly two living polyglottists, he 
is to-day the greatest linguist of our time. This book 
proves it. Here is a Hungarian, self-educated, an 
honoured septuagenarian, who writes these two fine 
volumes of recollections in the most fluent, idiomatic 
English, with scarcely a trace of his foreign origin. 
There is probably not a single Briton alive who could 
do the same in any foreign tongue. 


The bare recital of the Professor’s extraordinary ad¬ 
ventures in Central Asia, of his philological and ethno¬ 
graphical discoveries, of his dervish-impersonation, of 
his friendships with Queen Victoria, our present King, 
two Sultans, two Shahs and several Khans, makes the 
most delightful reading, and is told with that straight¬ 
forward bluntness which conveys conviction in every 
word. 

That Vambery’s services to Great Britain were purely 
disinterested has long been known to those of the inside 
ring; the others may be interested to learn, in his own 
words, that “ it never entered my mind to take steps 
to obtain material acknowledgment of my services. 
English statesmen, least of all, thought of making any 
such acknowledgment. They looked upon me merely as 
a writer in pursuit of a purely platonic object.” This 
is not altogether pleasant reading, but it is undoubtedly 
true. 

The life-story of a man such as Vambery, told in 
simple unaffected language, with no false modesty or 
affected bashfulness, is a healthy moral lesson, a tonic 
for the modern dabbler and sentimentalist. Vambery 
is a real man who has done his work in the world, and 
has left the world better than he found it. And this 
is a very great thing. Such men are rare, and their 
autobiographies are even rarer. This book should be 
very widely read; it will help to form character and give 
food for much thought. 

Love and Art 

An Artist’s Love Story. Edited by Oswald G. 

Knapp, M.A. (Allen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

So long as human nature remains essentially the same, 
a deep interest will attach to every true love-story, how¬ 
ever crudely told, and that now for the first time given 
to the world by Mr. Knapp is exceptionally fascinating, 
in view of the striking personalities of the various actors 
in what may be justly defined as a double tragedy. The 
brilliant but chequered career of Mrs. Siddons, with its 
deep undercurrent of sadness, and that of the gifted but 
overrated Sir Thomas Lawrence, have already been dwelt 
upon from many different points of view, but the intimate 
connection between them, with their strangely complex 
feelings towards each other, in which attraction and 
repulsion alternated in a remarkable manner, have 
never hitherto been fully revealed. That Mrs. 
Siddons had two beautiful daughters who both suc¬ 
cumbed in early womanhood to consumption, and that 
Sir Thomas Lawrence died unmarried, are well-known 
facts; but that the sisters were each at different times 
engaged to the brilliant young artist, whose extra¬ 
ordinary conduct was, during his lifetime, supposed to 
have hastened the end of one of them, will come as a 
shock to all but the few already in possession of the 
true facts of the case. 

As explained by the editor of this deeply interesting 
volume, that is enriched by fine reproductions of many 
portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the correspondence 
in which the strange double love-story is revealed is 
selected from two collections of letters, now for the first 
time given to the public, written between 1797 and 1803, 
and preserved by two intimate friends and correspon¬ 
dents of the Siddons family. One of these collections 
consists, adds Mr. Knapp, of the letters written by Mrs. 
Siddons, her daughter Sally and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to Mrs. Pennington, who was in the confidence of all 
three, with copies of some of the latter’s replies, whilst 
the other series comprises certain letters of the sisters 
and their mother to Miss Bird, who at one time acted 
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as go-between in the courtship between Maria and young 
Lawrence. 

The letters that, apart from their primary interest, 
incidentally throw a vivid side-light upon the society in 
which their writers moved, are wisely left to tell their 
own most pathetic story, with the addition only of a 
brief introductory chapter explaining the relations of 
the various dramatis ■personas to each other, and a few 
notes on the persons mentioned in the correspondence. 
The reader is thus left to form an independent opinion 
on the characters of the sisters and of their passionate 
but changeable suitor, who, in spite of all his errors, exer¬ 
cised such an irresistible fascination on all who came 
under his influence. 

Although, as far as can be gathered from his notes, 
of which reserve is a marked characteristic, Mr. Knapp 
believes that Sally, who survived her sister Maria for 
five years, had grown out of her affection for Lawrence 
long before her death, there are subtle indications in her 
later letters that her heart was really still his. But 
for the promise exacted by Maria on her death-bed, that 
Sally would never marry that man ; which, when the 
painter heard it, drew forth from him what Mrs. 
Siddons called his diabolical letter, of which a facsimile 
is given in the text, there can be little doubt that he 
would, in the end, have become the husband of his first 
love, who, whether for his sake or not, rejected every 
other suitor. Sally’s very asseverations that she loved 
him no longer breed a doubt. In one of her letters to 
Mrs. Pennington she expresses a fear that “ he is still 
guilty of loving her too well,” and, in the very last, 
penned just before her sudden end, she pathetically 
remarks: “ We can none of us reconcile ourselves to the 
being apparently forgotten ”—the italics are hers. 

Nancy Bell. 

Follow the Gleam 

Education thbough the Imagination. By Margaret 

McMillan. (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d.) 

This is a perfectly delightful book, a fact which its genesis 
explains. The author has a first-hand knowledge of 
children, being obviously possessed of constant and ex¬ 
tensive opportunities for observing them. She brings 
to this observation a feminine sympathy with the child 
and the child’s mind, being thus able to give a weighty 
handicap to the professional scientist who proceeds to 
the study of children in the detached impersonal fashion 
of a student of rocks or spectra, or in the spirit of the 
physician who regards his patients as so many stones of 
“ clinical material.” That this sympathy is a sine qud 
non one only needs to have been a child to know. But 
sympathetic observation alone would not account for the 
genesis of this book. The author has acquainted her¬ 
self at first hand with all the best that has been written 
by the masters of paedagogy, thus completing the re¬ 
quirements of the case—or almost completing them. For 
even granted all these advantages, one might produce 
a lamentable volume if one proceeded upon the strength 
of them to dogmatise and theorise. Our author—to 
whom we cannot refer by name, not knowing what prefix 
to use—has avoided this danger; and though she has an 
abundance of suggestion and of opinion, she shows no 
tendency towards that very feminine habit of erecting 
a generalisation upon one datum. 

In the available space one cannot discuss the various 
aspects of a most extensive subject. But it is easy to 
enounce the main thesis of this book. It is that Imagi¬ 
nation, widely conceived, is an early manifestation of the 
human mind, the precursor of reason alike in the race 


and the individual, a thing beyond price, the chief 
instrument of any really worthy education—and one not 
merely neglected or subordinated but consciously and 
purposely flouted and suppressed in our present methods. 
And, to our mind, the case is certainly proved in this 
book. To the student of aesthetics, in especial, this book 
may be commended. The author appreciates that 
profound and simple and overwhelmingly true concep¬ 
tion of Art, with which Count Tolstoi, the despiser of 
science, has so notably enriched one of the most obscure 
and fascinating of sciences; and we would recommend 
the reading of “ What is Art? ” in definite relation to 
this volume, as a valuable exercise for any to whom the 
child is interesting or dear. 

There can be no question that education is passing at 
the present time, in company with various other of the 
higher human activities, through a stage corresponding 
to what Carlyle meant when he called utilitarianism 
“ pig-philosophy.” As expounded by its great repre¬ 
sentatives, utilitarianism never was a pig-philosophy; 
but there is unquestionably abroad to-day a materialistic 
pseudo-utilitarianism to which Carlyle’s epithet is appli¬ 
cable. Scienfce is suffering from it, the noble German 
conception of Wissenschaft being woefully besmirched 
to-day. Education is suffering from it in even greater 
degree. The magnificent conquests of the intellect in 
recent times have probably been the chief cause of the 
woeful disproportion which is at present exhibited in 
our educational Systems between our concern with the 
exploitation of the intellect and our concern with the 
emotional part of human nature. Of course, the intel¬ 
lect is a fine thing: and wonderful it is, if we think 
about it, to be able to read and write; but the intellect 
can serve no better purpose than to teach us how best 
to train and school and develop the emotions which, and 
which alone, are the mainsprings of all action, intellec¬ 
tual or other. To this high purpose the intellect has 
as yet scarcely been put. Applied pig-philosophy cares 
nothing for the emotions; it wants to know how many 
shillings a week this or that particular course of training 
is likely to produce, not realising that the shillings are 
a means to an end, and that the emotional nature alone 
determines, to the exclusion of shillings, whether the 
mind shall be its own heaven or its own hell. 

All of which, of course, we all have always known; but 
transcendental platitudes are none the less transcen¬ 
dental because platitudinous. Thus it is that, whilst 
this book contains no startling revelations, it is yet a 
book to read. Whether its author is a schoolmistress 
we do not know; but if she is not, we are inclined to 
wish her such ill-fortune as shall induce her to adopt 
that most noble and imperfectly appreciated profession. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century: from 
the French of Brantome. By George H. Powell. 
(A. H. Bullen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


It is not only for his “Vies des Dames Galantes ” that 
we are indebted to Pierre de Bourdeille Seigneur de 
Brantome, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles IX. 
and Henry II., and Great Chamberlain to the Duke 
d’Alenyon. His “ Discours sur les Duels,” more pro¬ 
perly entitled “ Anecdotes de la Cour de France sous les 
Roys Henry II., Franyois II., Henry III., et Henry 
IV.,” is a work, which to swordsmen and to 
students of the period who are not attracted by the 
merely scandalous, is at least as interesting—if not 
more so, for it contains a number of so-called duelling 
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anecdotes which throw an interesting light on the 
fencing methods of the sixteenth century. It is well to 
add “ so-called,” because, according to all our ideas of 
chivalry, fairness and the noble art of fence, these duels 
were conducted on no more equitable rules than the old 
“ win tie or wrangle ” principles of the prize-ring. 
“ Kill your man—fairly if you can; but kill him ” was 
the only thought in these bloodthirsty and irregular 
combats. Brantome devotes many pages to specious 
arguments as to the legitimacy or otherwise of tricks, 
artifices and deceits, which in our time we should attri¬ 
bute only to blackguards and cowards. And yet these 
nobles and princes were neither of these things, as their 
doughty deeds and good fame proclaim; but it was a 
debased period, when the diseased remains of chivalry 
were dying out in an atmosphere of treachery, violence, 
debauchery and fanaticism, while France, torn by com¬ 
plex factions, was struggling through the dark and 
stormy phases of the religious Civil Wars. 

The “ Discours sur les Duels ” has, of course, been well 
known for many years, both through the Leyden edition 
of 1722 and the excellent reprint of 1887, with M. H. de 
Pene’s (not M. de Pene, as Mr. Powell says) thoroughly 
sound preface. That there was any crying need for a 
translation into English can hardly be maintained, as 
the work scarcely appeals to any save to those who have 
some knowledge of the art of fencing; still, if it had to 
be done it could have been wished that the translator, 
adapter or paraphraser had approached his task in 
somewhat more of the sixteenth-century spirit. Mr. 
Powell, doubtless with the best intentions in the world, 
has modernised the delightful old book terribly and 
needlessly. He has not translated it literally—that 
were too much to expect—but he has Englished excerpts 
from Brantome, accompanied by an unnecessarily itali¬ 
cised running commentary of his own. This latter is 
the very opposite of distinguished or dignified in manner 
and tone, and the constant introduction of modern slang 
jars horribly. Here is an example: in a charming 
account of a duel Brantome uses the phrase “ ce n’est 
pas jus verd mais verd jus,” which Mr. Powell trans¬ 
lates “ much of a muchness ” ! destroying the old-world 
picture completely. Again, he thinks nothing of writing 
“ in two twos ” or of making King Francis say “ Right 
you are! ” and many equally gross and inexcusable 
solecisms. 

Still, even Mr. Powell fails to destroy entirely the 
charm of the book, and such a passage as this (referring 
to the famous duel between Millaud and Baron de 
Vitaux) makes beautiful reading: “ Starting fifty paces 
off his adversary, he strode towards him, fiercely twirling 
his moustache with one hand; then at twenty paces off 
(no further) he put his right hand to his sword, which 
he was carrying in his left, though he had not drawn 
it, and as he came forward gave it a shake which sent 
the sheath flying through the air, which is the thing to 
do (le beau de cela) and shows the proper sort of cool¬ 
ness and confidence, unlike those gentry Brantome had 
seen who began drawing their swords five hundred yards 
off the enemy, or even the best part of a mile, some of 
them! ” 

There are some thirty very good illustrations, not, of 
course, strictly appertaining to the book, but useful and 
curious; they are taken from such authorities as Niel, 
Perefixe, Pfintzing, Grassi, St. Didier, Pistofilo and 
Meyer. The plate from Alfieri, illustrating the stroke 
of transfixing an adversary after attempted mandritto 
at the legs, is quite excellently reproduced. It is the 
well-known drawing from the “ Arte di Maneggiar la 
Spada ” (1653), and gives the pleasing alternative of a 


cut inside the face against the cut outside the arm. 
There is a sufficient index to the book. 

Frank Schloesser. 

ISmile Zola, Novelist and Reformer : an Account 

of His Life and Work. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

(Lane. 21s. net.) 

It was inevitable that the authoritative life of Emile 
Zola should be from the pen of E. A. Vizetelly. No 
one probably has the same qualifications, and this bulky 
volume, of nearly six hundred pages, is a worthy tribute 
to the genius of the master. More valuable as a bio¬ 
graphy than as a critical summary, it places before one 
in plain, straightforward language the rather painful 
story of Zola’s climb from penury and indigence to 
affluence and recognition. Recently the second anni¬ 
versary of his terribly sudden death was suitably 
honoured in Paris, and before us, as we write, lies a 
secondhand bookseller’s catalogue offering presentation 
copies of “ La Terre,” “ Nana,” “ Pot-Bouille ” and 
“ Une Page d’Amour,” with inscriptions from the author 
to Edmond de Goncourt, at prices varying from three 
to five pounds. These two facts point to Zola having 
at last come by his own. For, despite very serious 
persecution at the hands of British officialdom, 
Zola has, and has always had, few more devoted ad¬ 
mirers than English reading-folk. The questions of the 
tendency of his writings, of his absolute purity of pur¬ 
pose, of his high artistic aims are no longer discussed 
or discussable. He is accepted as the indomitable 
master, the greatest novelist-moralist of our time. 

The picture which Mr. Vizetelly draws is less grim 
than might have been expected. Zola preached and 
practised the Gospel of Hard Work throughout his life, 
and he faced, defeated and eventually lived down an 
amount of calumny and opposition which might well 
have daunted one less determined. 

It is most interesting to learn that in a letter from 
Zola to Valabregue, in May 1867, the following passage 
occurs: “ By the way have you read all Balzac ? What 
a man he was! I am reperusing him at this moment. 
To my mind Victor Hugo and the others dwindle away 
beside him. I am thinking of a book on Balzac, a great 
study, a kind of real romance.” Zola on Balzac would 
have been grandly delectable, for it is indisputable 
that the men had something in common, although their 
modes of expression and their views on life were essen¬ 
tially different. 

Mr. Vizetelly wastes a great deal of his own time and 
that of the reader in the detailing of the prosecution 
of his father for the publication of Zola’s works. The 
matter had long ago been forgotten, save by those most 
intimately concerned, and it was a thousand pities to 
stir it up again. Again, the little pricks administered 
to eminent lights of the bench and bar are quite super¬ 
fluous and undignified. The book would have been 
twice as valuable with the omission of this very long and 
unnecessary chapter. 

On the whole, however, the work is well done. The 
bare facts of Zola’s life are plainly set forth, the index 
is good and ample, and, as all thinking folk have long 
ago formed their critical estimate of Zola’s work, the 
controversial pages can easily be skipped. 


Coleridge. By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. 
Chaucer. By the Reverend W. Tuckwell, M.A. 
(“ Miniature Series of Great Writers.”) (Bell. Is. 
each net.) 

We wonder if the general reader, for whom the various 
cheap series of books are, nowadays, poured out so 
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lavishly by the publishers, makes the most of the oppor¬ 
tunities, which are offered him, of becoming acquainted 
with our English classics. That the books command a 
ready sale is evident, but the doubt will force itself 
into our mind whether they are bought solely for 
the purpose of being read. If this were so, a more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of and greater love for literature would 
be more widely spread than is at present, we are afraid, 
the case. The above thoughts are suggested by the 
appearance of still another series of booklets—“ The 
Miniature Series of Great Writers.” This charming 
and artistic little series—the illustrations of which 
would be well worth the price asked for each book 
—is to include ultimately not only the great 
writers of our own, but also those of all countries. 
There does not appear to be any logical plan in 
the order of production, as it would be difficult 
to discover what connection Coleridge has with Chaucer 
or De Quincey with Shakespeare—the two next volumes 
to be published. We think that the books might have 
been a little more firmly bound, some pages of one of 
them having separated themselves bodily, greatly to our 
annoyance, notwithstanding that we used the book as 
though we loved it. 

Within somewhat less than one hundred pages Dr. 
Garnett deals with Coleridge under the following head¬ 
ings : Personal History, Literary History of his Works, 
Critical Estimate of his Writings, and the “ Ancient 
Mariner ” as an Exemplar of Coleridge’s Genius. In 
each section—there are no chapters—he writes with 
sympathy, insight and appreciation. Especially valuable 
is his estimate of Coleridge as Poet, Critic and Philoso¬ 
pher. His style, however, is occasionally not quite flaw¬ 
less, and sometimes old Priscian’s head is lightly bruised; 
here and there, too, we come across a mixed metaphor 
which, in the case of such an experienced writer as Dr. 
Garnett, greatly surprises us. 

In dealing with the misunderstanding between 
Coleridge and Wordsworth he writes as follows: “ The 
renewed estrangement lasted till 1815, and left painful 
traces in Coleridge’s removal of Wordsworth’s name 
from the verses he had composed upon hearing the reci¬ 
tation of the ‘ Prelude.’ ” Is not Dr. Garnett slightly 
in error on this point ? The poem from which this 
removal was made was the ode “ Dejection,” which, if 
compared with the written version, will be found to have 
had the word “ Lady ” substituted for “ Wordsworth ” 
wherever the latter had appeared. 

Dr. Garnett appears to agree with Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, in the view that the lines in the second part 
of “ Christabel ” on broken friendship, which the Poet 
in a letter to Poole, in 1813, describes as the best and 
sweetest lines he ever wrote, refer to the quarrel with 
Southey on the collapse of Pantisocracy. We could have 
wished that the reasons for this view had been given. 

With the “ Chaucer,” by the Reverend W. Tuckwell, 
we have been much pleased, and we hope that it may 
do something towards popularising an author, whose 
works cannot fail to give pleasure when once the diffi¬ 
culties, which present themselves to beginners, have 
been removed, and this Mr. Tuckwell, in his “ Guide 
to the Reading of Chaucer,” appears to have done. 
The two illustrations of the Canterbury Pilgrims, by 
Stothard and Blake respectively, are beautifully repro¬ 
duced, and should enable those who wish to do so to 
test the accuracy of Lamb’s statement that Blake’s 
picture is “ far above Stothard’s, having great merit, 
but hard, dry, yet with grace.” 
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The Office of Justice of the Peace in England : its 

Origin and Development. By Charles Austin 

Beard, Ph.D. (New York: The Columbia University 

Press; London : P. S. King A Son. 6s.) 

When the decent respectable Englishman, owner of 
broad acres and with a stake in the country, begins to 
settle down and range himself, he finds before long that 
the mystic letters J.P. have somehow or other attached 
themselves to his name, and that rather against his will 
than otherwise he has let himself in for certain duties 
and obligations which are new to him, and occasionally 
prove irksome. Primarily the English country gentle¬ 
man looks upon the J.P. as implying little more than 
M.F.H. or other sporting suffix, being convinced that it 
is a necessary, if cumbrous, concomitant of his position. 

But there is another and more interesting side to this 
office—the strictly historical. Dr. Beard, a distin¬ 
guished Fellow of the Columbia University, has devoted 
much time and considerable pains to a scholarly study of 
the subject, in which he has sought to trace its historical 
evolution as well as to describe its constitution and com¬ 
petency. The point of view throughout is that of con¬ 
stitutional or administrative law, and for that reason 
there is no extensive account of any of the great subjects, 
such as the poor law, or the regulation of wages, which 
would otherwise have come witmn the scope of such a 
work. The author traces, with the utmost care, the 
evolution of the Justice of the Peace from his very 
earliest origin, which appears to have been in Anglo- 
Saxon times. “ The responsibilities of the kin, com¬ 
munity and king seem to be united early. A doom of 
Athelred orders the inhabitants of a burh within which 
a breach of the peace occurs to pursue the malefactors 
and take them dead or alive; the nearest kin of the in¬ 
jured are bound to join the community in the pursuit; 
if the community fails in the execution of the law, the 
ealdorman is to go after the offenders; if he fails the 
earldom is to lie in unfrith.” 

The office of conservator of the peace had not assumed 
a definite and regular position in the constitution at the 
opening of Edward I.’s reign. The early appointment of 
knights for police work was but one of many tentative 
measures for the maintenance of local administration 
which finally culminated in the establishment of the 
office of justice of the peace. The whole system of police 
control in this period was unorganised and not entirely 
separated from the idea of military service. The first 
parliament of Edward II. made special provision for the 
conservation of peace by passing the following act: “ For 
the better keeping and maintenance of the peace, the 
King wills that in every county good men and lawful 
which be no maintainers of evil, or barretors, in the 
country, shall be assigned to keep the peace.” 

And so, through the centuries, the office developed ac¬ 
cording to the progress of law and order in the land. 
Professor Beard quotes chapter and verse throughout his 
monograph for the gradual changes in the system, and 
by his careful and well-balanced work shows logically 
and conclusively the gradual evolution of those porten¬ 
tous initials, at once the terror of the evildoer and the 
glory of the unpaid magistrate. 

The book as a whole is thoroughly well done and must 
at once assume the position of the standard work on the 
subject, valuable alike to the student, the historian, and 
every justice of the peace in the United Kingdom. 

Frank Schloesser. 


S. Butterworth. 
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Fiction 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. By Stanley Weyman. 
(Longmans, 6s.) Monsieur des Ageaux was a man of whom 
his best friends could not say that he shone in the pursuit 
of the fair sex, and the times in which he lived and governed 
the province of P6rigord for the King were times in which the 
favour of ladies stood for much. The post which this man 
held at the opening of the story was no coveted one, and the 
burden sat heavy. The King found him no money, or little; 
no men, or few. The country lay in a welter of lawlessness 
and disorder, of private feud and public poverty. Thirty 
years of civil war had devastated the land; brigands held the 
roads, and night after night the hills were alight with the 
flames of burning farmhouses. The law was paralysed. And 
he whom God had set over France to rule knew these things 
and sat helpless. Such, then, is the setting of this romance, 
and des Ageaux is given six weeks to set his province in order 
or be deposed. The reader well knows the dramatic sense of 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, and may rest assured that the book is 
one long series of adventure; that the wicked will triumph 
and get all the good things of this world till the last page, 
when tardy restitution will be made. In the melancholy 
interim the goodly characters take their punishment lying 
down; in truth, they deserve it, for they are a poor lot. 
Des Ageaux himself, of whom one expects great things, is 
hopelessly out-manoeuvred by the peasants, by the Abbess, by 
the villain, Captain of Vlaye, by every one, in short. And 
yet, in the highly dramatic finale, this man comes in for the 
fruits of victory; and the reader must be satisfied. The 
Abbess, indeed, as the female adventurer, is made of sterner 
stuff; she is cool in the hour of danger, superbly handsome 
as a matter of course, cruel, revengeful to the last. The 
author, when completing the general massacre, might well 
in his wisdom have included this woman, as she will hardly 
remain innocuous though retired to her convent. The book 
is standard in its way; it shows the vein of romance in¬ 
exhaustible ; and in a land of imagination it keeps the heart 
younger and one’s thoughts bloodthirsty. 

“ WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND ...” By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Macmillan, 6s.) Mr. Crawford can tell as well 
as any one a tale bristling with hairbreadth escapes, dramatic 
situations, and unrelenting hatred with a background of 
Italian scenery. His villains are never too impossible, and 
no plot is too complicated for him to unravel in a fairly 
convincing manner. “ Whosoever Shall Offend ...” is 
written in the usual style of this popular novelist. Although 
Corbario finds it so easy to kill his wife by apparently un¬ 
detectable means—the scientist with his deadly white tablets 
comes in handy here—we are sure vengeance will not long 
tarry. He has a stepson, Marcello, whom he clumsily fails 
to quite kill, by which oversight he loses a fortune. Nothing 
daunted, he tries again to get rid of him by more insidious 
means, but this time he is frustrated by a beautiful Italian 
peasant girl, who loves and watches over Marcello. This girl 
is one of the most carefully-drawn characters in the book, 
and her meetings with Aurora, her lover’s early playmate, 
in which her fierce jealousy and elemental sense of justice 
war together, are convincing enough. It was, of course, 
necessary that things should end happily and the two 
playmates might be united, that she should catch the deadly 
fever and conveniently die at the end of the book. Perhaps 
the beautiful peasant girl is too saintly in her wickedness 
and too sacrificing in her sin, yet she is a picturesque figure, 
and stands out well on Mr. Crawford’s crowded canvas. 
“Whosoever Shall Offend ...” will excite and interest the 
most jaded novel-reader. 

GENEVRA. By Charles Marriott. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Genevra Joslin is a reality from the first page of this cynical 
study, strong, passionate, dominant: an unawakened woman 
waiting the touch of life. “ She bleeds poems,” as Edgar 
Troy, the sensitive editor, says; her whole nature is high 
strung, her breath and pulse are lyric. This grand woman 
is grandly staged in the old Cornwall manor-house, keeping 


traditions of the ancient family, now fallen to yeoman estate. 
In Merlin’s Wood, with “ its atmosphere of legend and 
enchantment,” she first meets the artist, Leonara Morris, 
a masterful, inarticulate man, whose speech is his art. 
Genevra’s surrender is absolute. For this she was bora, for 
this she has waited. But Morris is capable but of one 
passion. His love hinders his work, his work conquers his 
love. The power of the book is in the duel of these two 
natures. But the other characters have fine individualisa¬ 
tion ; the rough-tongued old scholar, Peter Penrose, with his 
frankly primeval acceptance of love as the mating passion; 
George Joslin, “unstable as water,” who yet stumbles 011 
success; Harriet, his flippant, shrewish wife; Sampson 
Oliver, the sleek solicitor, and Edgar Noy, the impossibly 
ideal editor and faithful friend. The story could only have 
Cornwall for its setting, the purple of its upturned loam, 
the opalescence of its summer sea, the gold and purple of its 
moors, and the ravishing odours of the fields of jonquils and 
narcissi, wherein love comes to flower. 

HEARTS IN EXILE. By John Oxenham. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) This story of Russian prison life originally 
appeared in the weekly edition of “ The Times,” and its 
serial character is somewhat indicated in situations of re¬ 
current tension. The author has started out with the idea 
of treating rather of human emotions than of a too realistic 
detail; but this notwithstanding, the main interest is centred 
in the plot. Probably the writer has no very first-hand 
information on the subject of Russian criminology; but what 
appear to be facts essential to the subject matter are given 
with clearness and confidence. The story deals with one 
Hope, a beautiful girl, whose father has perished in the 
cause of socialism, and who seeks in a rich marriage the 
means of furthering the work which he has left un¬ 
finished. With that object in view she marries the wealthy 
Serge Palma, although her heart is disposed towards the 
more handsome Paul Parlof. But following the course of 
Russian stories the two men speedily fall foul of the police 
and are summarily sent to penal servitude—the lover for a 
short sentence, the husband for life. It would ordinarily 
seem incredible, but the author adduces sufficient reasons 
why these two men should change names and, as a natural 
sequence, their respective sentences and destinations. This 
step prepares the reader for the anticlimax. The two con¬ 
spirators had reckoned without the wife, who, after the 
course of a year or so, is able to join her husband in exile 
and live with him as man and wife, as the law provides. 
And she goes forth trader Government escort to find her 
husband; but in his stead and serving his sentence and using 
his name she finds, with very real alarm . . . the once 
rejected but always loving Paul. Obviously a single false 
move, a single exclamation of surprise will wreck the lives of 
all three; but how carry the situation through to its natural 
conclusion and at the same time remain true to her husband ? 
This is the proposition which the author handles with much 
skill and delicacy. In many respects the novel does not equal 
in resourcefulness earlier work by this same author, but that 
will not say that there is not much of interest in “ Hearts 
in Exile.” 


Short Notices 


WAYFARER’S LOVE. Edited by the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land. (Constable, 6s. net.) To please oneself and to assist 
the deserving at one and the same time is more than pleasant. 
For the worth of its contents alone “Wayfarer’s Love ” would 
surely have proved vastly popular; it makes, however, a 
double appeal to us, for the profit accruing from its sale will 
go to aid the funds of the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 
Guild, a good work that lightens lives that otherwise would 
be dark. It can seldom have happened before that any one 
volume contained contributions from so many distinguished 
writers as are here gathered together; it is impossible to 
name them all; here are a few: M. Maeterlinck, Mr. Thomas 
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Hardy, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. William Watson, Fiona 
Macleod, M. Paul Bourget, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Jolin Davidson, and Mr. 
Owen Seaman, from whom we quote:— 

“ Go, little book, with God to speed 
For pity’s sake the cause you plead ! ” 

ACROSS THE GREAT SAINT BERNARD: THE 
MODES OF NATURE AND THE MANNERS OF MAN. 
By A. R. Sennett. (Bemrose, 6 s. net.) An Alpine wander- 
book, full of this kind of thing: “Indeed, if Dame Nature 
should herself have imbued within us that much-to-be-desired 
and pleasure-imparting appreciation—have attuned us, more¬ 
over, to that harmonious chord in sympathetic unison with 
her own, when of grandest timbre, when her klangfabre (sic) 
is most enchanting and inspiring—then shall we find it diffi¬ 
cult to tear ourselves away, by day or by night, from the 
potent influence of these ‘ silent-watching ’ mountains.” Swiss 
scenery need not necessarily make people long-winded ; in¬ 
deed, rock-climbing usually has the reverse effect, but Mr. 
Sennett is incorrigible He does not seem to have been any¬ 
where the ordinary tourist has not been before him, nor does 
he appear to have seen anything that has not been already 
much better described. Altogether a rather tiresome, futile 
kind of book, with a deal of poetry, original and otherwise. 
The snapshot photographs are good, but too small, and the 
index is adequate. 

THE ABRIDGED HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA¬ 
TURE. By MM. A. and M. Croiset; translated by Pro¬ 
fessor Heffelbower. (Macmillan, 10s. 6 d. net.) We are 
beginning to look upon abridgments as unnecessary evils, the 
lifeless caricature of something that has both heart and soul. 
Here, however, is an abridgment with none of the defects of 
its class. It is an interesting and bright record of all that 
body of writing saved from the wastage of time from Homer 
to Chrysostom. Professor Heffelbower has done his part of 
the work well, and the authors have admirably succeeded in 
reducing their six volumes to one without running off too 
much sap. As the book is intended for secondary schools 
and for private students, there is no discussion of difficult 
questions. The aim has been rather to present the writers in 
their human as well as in their secular relations, and to 
show how each product borrows something from the past and 
pays something to the future. There is nothing new in this; 
but that does not make the book the less pleasant to read 
and the less easy to remember. Too often a history of litera¬ 
ture is a series of snapshots with recurrent intervals of dark¬ 
ness. History is continuous, and difficult though it may 
sometimes be to find all the links, that is no reason why the 
student should be allowed to think, even for a moment, that 
Sappho might have been born anywhere at any time and yet 
have written her lyrics. A good point of the book is that it 
gives occasional selections from the writers referred to. We 
are sorry that this practice has not been more consistently 
followed. It ought to be impossible for teachers to forget 
that admiration or censure without knowledge is simply 
otiose, and accordingly the highest function of the teacher is 
to make his pupils discriminate between his own opinions 
and some one else’s. To make this volume quite satisfac¬ 
tory it should be companioned by another giving illustrative 
passages from every work interesting in itself or in some 
way significant. The ideal history of literature should be 
made up as follows : An introductory chapter, concerned with 
politics and social movements and illustrations, for discus¬ 
sion and criticism. This book fails only in its illustrations; 
they are totally inadequate to satisfy the ideal. Meanwhile 
the book has our welcome, and the authors and translator 
our gratitude. 

FROM A HOLIDAY JOURNAL. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
(Allen, 10s. 6 d. net.) A pathetic interest always attaches to 
a volume such as the present, in which are gathered together 
at a sort of last harvest the scattered writings of an author 
who has laid down the pen for ever. Small doubt that, had 
Mrs. Cook lived, these articles and sketches would not have 
been allowed to appear in their present form, for they are 


so obviously an olla podrida. Still, in view of the circum¬ 
stances, the pious task is not only excused, but applauded, 
and many admirers of the volume “ From a Woman’s 
Note Book •’ will be glad of the opportunity of possessing 
this collection also, the more so that all the illustrations 
but one are reproduced direct from the author’s sketches and 
photographs. The main impression that one derives from 
the papers as a whole is that of a personality brimming over 
with a kindly humour, a humour that is never allowed to 
get out of hand and border upon the malicious. A fine 
quality this, for the person endowed with exceptional per¬ 
ceptions of the humorous side of things has no greater 
temptation than to push the fun over the limits of good 
nature, sometimes out of pure thoughtlessness, sometimes for 
the mere pleasure of watching the writhing of the victim. 
There is a wealth of enjoyment conveyed at second-hand to 
the reader in the accounts of the Passion Play at Orta, and 
the visit to the “ Sanctuary ” at Oropa, that unique resort 
to which the late Samuel Butler devoted an entire volume. 
The article on “The Upper River” will make all possessors 
of Mrs. Cook’s “ Highways and Byways in London ” regret 
that she did not produce a companion on ‘ Thames-side High¬ 
ways and Byways.” The papers entitled “ The Inn Album ” 
and “The Gentle Art of Packing” are simply overflowing 
with good things. But the gems of the collection are un¬ 
doubtedly “ The Tour of Mont Blanc ” and “ Notes at a 
German Bath.” In these two papers Mrs. Cook frankly 
adopted the manner of the novelist, and so successfully that 
one feels assured that she would have won lasting popularity 
had she lived to pursue her experiments in this direction. 
The plots, if one may apply so grave a term to such gossamer 
things, are quite subsidiary to the characterisation, which 
is masterly. At the close of the Mont Blanc episode we 
feel we would sacrifice a good deal to learn more of the doings 
of the fascinating Molly and her boyishly self-important 
lover; just as, when the curtain falls on the German Bath 
comedy, curiosity as to the subsequent proceedings of Mrs. 
Annie Jackson, dealer in blacking, and Mr. Thompson 
Binns impels one to the construction of mental sequels. All 
homage to the memory of the gracious personality these 
little papers disclose. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS NASHE. Edited by Ronald 
B. McKerrow. Vols. I. and II. (Bullen, four vols., £2 2s.) 
This promises to be an entirely adequate edition, which we 
shall review fully on its completion. The editor has ex¬ 
pended great care and time on his work, which will be of 
the greatest value to all Elizabethans. Nashe, or Nash, is an 
interesting figure, one of the many University men who in 
those days shed much ink, and whose works throw much 
light on the inner and social history of the period. His 
hatred of Puritanism led him to. take a vivid part in the 
Martin Marprelate controversy. His “ Jack W’ilton ” was 
one of the earliest novels of adventure. We look forward to 
the succeeding volumes with interest. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Mary Breakell 
(“ Penumbra ”). (Arnold, Is. and 2s. net.) This little book 
in the Wallet series is an excellent piece of good advice to 
the would-be water-colour artist. Yet, good as it is, it is 
difficult to know whether the beginner can learn much from a 
book as to how to paint—indeed, all art-talk is most likely 
as strange to him as Greek to Casca. But the book contains 
the soundest of advice as to what colours to use—though, by 
the way, sepia is a dangerous brown; indeed, all advice as to 
brushes, the avoidance of a misspent life in shading and 
niggling and teasing in drawing, the constant urging to 
breadth of treatment, the study of every school, the experi¬ 
menting in all their tricks of style to keep one from pettiness; 
in fact, nearly every word of the book is good sound talk. It 
is therefore a godsend to find one flaw in so much good 
sense—“ Beauty is variety restrained within the boundary of 
fitness.” Surely, as the schoolboys would say, that is all 
“ piffle.” Beauty is an astounding emotion—and it has 
cracked the skulls of centuries of logic-choppers to define 
it. Nevertheless an excellent little book. 
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HANDY VOLUME ATLAS OF LONDON. Fourth 
edition. (Philip, 5s.) A welcome new edition of this ex¬ 
cellent atlas. An index of over 13,000 entries has been pre¬ 
pared, and several additional maps of value have been added. 
The general information is accurate and copious. A very 
good book. 

PICTURES IN THE TATE GALLERY. By C. 
Gasquoine Hartley. Seeley, 12s. 6d. net.) A timely work, 
as it shows very clearly what the misuse of the Chantrey 
Bequest has secured for the nation. The text is chatty and 
informing, and most of the reproductions of pictures are 
good, but a few are hard and lacking in atmosphere. A 
pleasing volume. 

BURNS’ COTTAGE. By James M’Bain. (Bryce, 2s. 6d. 
net.) A history of the cottage and its many vicissitudes; full 
uf detail and of discussion. Good illustrations. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Was it not Lamb who said that a dictionary was the only 
book that to him was not a book ? He would surely have 
made an exception in the case of the two sturdy volumes I 
have before me: Brand’s POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN (Reeves & Turner, two vols., 21s.) ; now 
alphabetically arranged, thus forming a dictionary of 
national beliefs, superstitions, and popular customs, under 
the title FAITHS AND FOLKLORE. I have spent a good 
deal of time dipping into this delightful olla podrida, and 
feel now a sort of superior Jack Horner, for I have 
pulled out many plums. Take, for example, “ Christmas.” 
1 have gathered much information concerning Christmas 
Boxes, the Christmas Candle at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Christmas Day, Christmas Eve, Christmas Holidays, Christ¬ 
mas Mummers ,Christmas Pie, Christmas Prince, Christmas 
Song, and Christmas Tree. But, after all, this brand needs 
no recommendation to my readers.—Mr. John Davidson is 
already an old friend of many of us, and I for one am very 
glad to receive his SELECTED POEMS from Mr. John 
Lane (leather 5s. net, cloth 3s. 6d. net), containing amongst 
other good matter a “ Ballad of a Nun,” the ballads of 
Heaven and of Hell, and “The Ordeal.” The volume is 
very handy and neatly printed.—Of an addition to the 
Temple Classics it is not necessary to do more than mention 
the contents, to say that I have been sent Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS, together with 
Dante’s “ Vita Nuova ” (Dent, Is. 6d. net). The frontispiece 
is a good reproduction of the portrait of Rossetti, by himself, 
in the National Gallery.—To the Pocket Book Classics, of 
which I have discoursed before, has been added THE 
PSALMS OF DAVID, the Prayer Book version (Bell, 
Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. net).—Mr. Foulis has reared more 
Roses of Parnassus, viz., the POEMS OF LONGFELLOW 
(a selection) and HAFIZ, THE PERSIAN LYRIC POET 
(6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. net) ; beautifully printed, as the volumes 
in this series always are.—Yet more poetry : William Morris’ 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE (leather Is. 6d., cloth 
Is. net), illustrated by Jessie M. King, which Mr. Lane, the 
publisher, considers one of the “Flowers of Pamasus.” 
Happy Parnassus!—For Messrs. Blackie the Reverend 
E. A. Phillips has edited Milton’s COMUS (Is. 6d.), 
with an excellent introduction, notes, and glossary. I 
only wish I had been given as nice and interesting an 
edition of the noble masque when I was at school.— 
THE GOOD-NATURED MAN and SHE STOOPS 
TO CONQUER (Heath, 2s. 6d. net) come to me, with an 
introduction from Mr. Austin Dobson, with an introduction 
from whom anybody or anything would be welcome. The 
text has been very carefully prepared by Mr. George P. 
Baker, who also provides a very interesting bibliography of 
texts and biographical and critical works, also a glossary. Is 
he right in describing basket as a “ wicker receptacle for the 
luggage at the back of stage coaches, in which passengers 
occasionally travelled with the boxes ” ? And is it not some¬ 
what unnecessary to inform us that obstropolous is a corrup¬ 


tion of obstreperous, that pigeons are gulls or dupes, and 
that varmint is a corruption of vermin I But, after all, it 
is ungrateful of me to cavil at what is a very nice edition.— 
Volumes I. and II. of a new series called Little Prose Master¬ 
pieces have been sent me by Mr. Foulis. They contain John 
Brown’s RAB AND HIS FRIENDS and Scott’s WANDER¬ 
ING WILLIE’S TALE (6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. net). They 
are excellently printed on hand-made paper, and form 
pleasant little booklets to present to our friends, thus intro¬ 
ducing to them our favourite little prose masterpieces in 
handy form. F. T. S. 

Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish shortly a reprint of Dr. 
Johnson’s “Prayers and Meditations,” which were brought 
out by his friend, Rev. George Stranan, Vicar of Islington, 
in IV85. The volume will contain a somewhat extended 
introduction, by Hinchclifie Higgins, on the religious side of 
Johnson's character, as well as numerous explanatory notes 
and an appendix of useful information concerning some 
points in his life. Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., writes a 
preface to the work.—Messrs. Blackie & Son, Limited, will 
publish shortly a work, by Mr. Charles Squire, on the 
“Mythology of the British Islands.”—Messrs. Simpkin & 
Co., Limited, have in preparation, and will issue almost 
immediately, a new “ Author’s Edition ” of the novels of 
M. E. Braddon. The price of each volume is to be 2s. 6d., 
and the books will be bound in red cloth with gilt tops and 
cut edges. The edition will be in sixty-two volumes.—Dr. 
R. J. Knowling, Professor of New Testament Exegesis at 
King’s College, has prepared an edition of “ The Epistle of 
St. James ” for the Westminster Commentaries. This series 
is under the general editorship of Dr. Lock; the last volume, 
“ Genesis,” by Dr. Driver, met with remarkable success.—Mr. 
F. D. How has written an interesting volume dealing with 
“ Six Great Schoolmasters,” the masters being Hawtrey of 
Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberley of Winchester, 
Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marl¬ 
borough. The book is illustrated by portraits and specimens 
of handwriting.—The next volume to be issued in the series 
of Little Biographies is “Goethe,” by Professor H. G. 
Atkins. There are twelve illustrations.—The Rev. J. O. 
Hannay, M.A., has written a work dealing with “The 
Wisdom of the Desert.” In attempting an appreciation of 
the religious life of the Egyptian hermits the author makes 
use of the hitherto unknown collections of anecdotes which 
exist in Greek and Latin.—-The water-colour drawings of 
“The Channel Islands,” which Mr. Henry B. Wimbush is 
now exhibiting in Bond Street, have been reproduced in 
colour facsimile to illustrate a volume on the Channel Islands, 
by Miss Edith F. Carey, which Messrs. Adam and Charles 
Black will publish this week in their series of Beautiful 
Books.—Mr. C. Lewis Hind is publishing, through Messrs. 
Black, a companion volume to his “ Life’s Little Things,” 
called “Life’s Lesser Moods.” 


New Books Received 

Theological and Biblical 

Westoott, the late Dr. B. F.. Peterborough Sermons (Maomillan), 6/0. 
,0n 3?6 tha E * T * s “ NoW and Th * n ’ and 0ther 8ermon ‘ (Brown, Langham), 

LOa 2/“net th<> R * T ' E ' W '' The Churoh '“ Object Lessons (Mowbray), 
8ttt *?6 St*' 1 ” 1 ’ Slmple "'"'■d' abont th » Christ Lite (Mowbray), 1/3 and 
Oirdleetone, R. B„ Why do I Beliere in Jesus Christ? (Hodder & Stoughton), 
Haynes, E. 8. P., Religious Persecution (Duokworth), 3/6 net. 

Stoughtoi) 6 / 0 ." Pa,t a Prophec y 01 the Fttture (Hodder & 
Grecnhough, the Her. J. G.. The Apostle, of Our Lord (Hodder & Stoughton;, 

Br °3/6net. the R<>T ' H - Vmn * from th « Creek Offloe Books (Gardner), 
Ryle, Dr. H. E., On the Church of England (Maomillan), 6/0. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-lettres 

n!,°n V ),e r ’. T 'f^'',f tu , diel1 , in , Vir F> 1 (Arndd). 10/6 net. 

Sutherland (edited). Wayfarer's Love (Constable), 6/0 net 
Stafford, Cecil, Waters of Marah (Greening) 2/0 

< i we “’. Harvest of Chaff (Constable), 3/6 net. 

Rhoades, J., Little Flowers of St. Francis (Chapman & Hall),;5/0 net. 
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Dixie, Lady Florenoe, Eilabelle, or The Redeemed: A Drama (Leadenhall 
Press). 

Davidson, John, Selected Poems (Lane), 3/6 and 5/0 net. 

Wingate, Ashmore, Blanchefleur the Queen (Lane), 5/0 net. 

Anon., Hafts, Prince of Persian Lyric Poets (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Hazlitt, W. C., Memoirs of Book-oolleoting (Grant). 

Pitt-Lewis, G., K.C., The Shakespeare Story: An Outline (Sonnenschein), 
1/6 net. 

Myers, F. W. H., Fragments of Prose and Poetry (Longmans), 9/6 net. 

Knowles, F. L., Lore Triumphant (Boston, U.S.A.: Dana Estes). 

Sherman. F. F., Day Dream and Even Song (New York: Pott). 
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My Book of 

I t is scarcely exaggeration to say that most of us are 
brought up among things ugly—costly, perchance, 
but usually unbeautiful. The love of beauty 
cannot be taught, but it may be awakened by 
beautiful surroundings. We are a money-grubbing 
race, and the arts have no place in our conception of how 
best to live. Yet there are many schools where boys are 
bred up in an atmosphere historically and artistically 
stimulating; I need not name them. 

At one of these I was fortunate enough to have my 
schooling, being able to spend many hours learning, or, 
as I then thought, playing in the shadow of a famous 
minster. What I learnt there came all by accident to 
me; no one told me that I could acquire a love of the 
beautiful by loitering in the cold cloisters or in the 
aisles and chapels of the grey abbey. Ever since those 
days I have loved architecture and ancient tombs and 
painted windows; have loved to read of and study 
them; from the monuments have often been led to read 
of those who there lay buried. All this was of my 
education the better part. Religion in the usual sense 
of the word I did not understand then or connect with 
that splendid temple; of worship I had some dim appre¬ 
hension; but I chiefly drank in a reverence for and 
thirst to study past ages, and even to my boyish mind 
there came the feeling that I was walking in that abbey 
and those cloisters not merely with the shadows of the 
dead, but with the living—that that great fane was 
haunted by the spirits of those who had made history 
—as I might live to do. 

I can never grasp what is this fear of the spirit world 
which seems so common. Why should the ghosts of the 
dead—of those whom perchance we loved when with us 
—be fearful to us? Why not welcome? Why should 
the spirit of a gentle lady or a gentle man be looked on 
as something necessarily harmful ? Of course, I realise 
the terror that a visitant from the other world brings 
to the ignorant, and that, all being ignorant once, 
ghosts acquired a name of horror; but those days are 
now past for some of us; we know that no physical hurt, 
at any rate, could come to us from a spiritual being— 
and yet most of us fear. Nurses and terror tales are 
responsible, too, as well as ignorance, and I suppose 
inbred instinct has something to do with it. But—as 
usual—I am thinking and speaking of myself, not of 
others; of ghosts I do not believe I have ever had 
any dread. I have never met one, but have often 
deliberately gone where ghosts were likely to appear, 
for I share that common belief that, if ghosts there 
be, they will show themselves to us either where they 
have lived or where they lie buried, and—most irration¬ 
ally—that they will revisit earth in glimpses of the 
moon rather than of the sun. A graveyard is surely 
never more beautiful than of a moonlit night; all is 
grey, but not chill; the shadows lie so dark; mystery 
reigns. Then I like to stand beneath the black yew- 
tree or to sit in the black porch, to muse over those 
who sleep around and to wonder—to wonder— 

Yet, strangely enough, the most impressive graveyard 
I have been in was one that is not beautiful or famous 
in any way; it stands a-top the hill behind the old town 
of Boulogne and there lie buried many English and 
Irish exiles. It seemed almost as if I could hear 
whispering voices, questioning me of the old country 
from which I had recently come and to which I should 
return. They died in exile; some sent there by crime, 
some by ill-fortune, a few only going of their own free 


Memory—IV 

will. Many of the graves were grass-grown and 
neglected; all looked forlorn, forsaken—strangers in a 
strange land. How unlike the homeliness of the lowliest 
grave in a village churchyard at home. Never before 
did I so truly realise the meaning of the word “ home¬ 
land.” Poor exiled ghosts. 

Why should it be thought that old houses are 
more welcome haunts to ghosts than those new built ? 
Old houses are full of strange, unaccountable sounds, it 
is true, and many men and women have lived there. 
But there have been deaths in new homes; yet we seldom 
think of them as haunted. Indeed, the whole of ghost- 
lore is illogical, fantastical, childish, and all we can 
admit of it is that, granted that there be such things as 
spirits, it is not unlikely that they should desire and 
possibly be able to revisit the earth and appear to us or 
make us visualise them. But I must not wade too deep. 
Whatever be the truth or untruth of it all, the belief 
in ghosts was the earliest of man’s beliefs and may well 
be the last. 

I could never persuade myself—perhaps never tried 
so to do—that that ancient monastic establishment could 
be without ghostly visitants and I never feared or 
avoided the chance of meeting one of them. Of kings 
and queens I recked not; but there were orators there, 
great statesmen, poets, painters, historians, musicians, 
writers of stories, soldiers—could it be that not one of 
them ever came back to earth, that no one of them 
ever mingled with the jostling crowd of the living who 
came there to gaze and stare ? Fortunately only a few 
of the general public were admitted to the chapels 
behind the choir, to which, thanks to a friend in 
authority, I had free access. There I loved to loiter and 
dream and wonder, in no unboyish, morbid way, but 
just as was natural to one who was beginning to open 
his heart to literature and history. Then and since 
then ancient monuments have always had a fascination 
for me, more especially those of Elizabethan days. I 
always have a friendly feeling for that stately beruffed 
great man kneeling there, with his wife on her knees 
behind him, and all their children so neatly graduated, 
boys, girls—and sometimes a tiny child. They are dusty, 
those tombs: dusty, too, the memories of many of those 
buried there—but I have a fondness for them. Is it 
their age that lends them beauty and solemnity ? Our 
monuments to-day are lifeless; no sentiment or solemnity 
is in them. 

On the sunniest days this minster was cool and grey; 
but sometimes at sunset splashes of red glory would 
lighten pillar and pavement, often at the hour of even¬ 
song, when the candles glimmered in the dimness of the 
choir and the music of the organ mingled with the 
melody of boys’ voices. Then in some half-dark chapel 
or in the cloisters I loved to sit and dream—and wonder. 

E. G. O. 


John Locke 


S ometimes we might be excused for thinking a 
century to have a real existence, as when Hum¬ 
phry Davy’s electrical experiments, fascinating 
society at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, are succeeded, after just one hundred years, by 
the wonders of radium. And similarly in the history 
of the science of mind each of the three past centuries 
has had its great psychologist: Locke, who died on 
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October 28, 1704; Kant, who died in 1804; Spencer, 
who died within a few days of 1904. 

The English are always reckoned a practical, common- 
sense people, with a love of the tangible and concrete, 
and some aversion for the abstract. Yet in psychology, 
most recondite of the sciences, these islands have a 
record which quite outweighs that of all the rest of the 
world put together. Hobbes we must regard as the 
first English psychologist, and as the discoverer of the 
association of ideas: but the acknowledged founder of 
modern psychology is the great Englishman, the bicen¬ 
tenary of whose death we now commemorate. Though 
Locke can not hold, in the century of Descartes and 
Spinoza, the position of Kant in the eighteenth or 
Spencer in the nineteenth century, yet his work would 
alone suffice to give lasting distinction to his age. 

Let us take, then, these three psychologists, whose 
names indicate the progress made by the human mind 
in its comprehension of itself, since the regaining of its 
liberty; and let us observe their relation to each other. 

The doctrine which every one associates with the name 
of Locke is a denial of the notion that the human mind 
is possessed of any innate ideas. He sets himself to 
prove that nothing is in the mind that was not first in 
the senses. The mind is a tabula rasa, a blank sheet 
of paper, upon which sensory impressions are made : and 
all mental products whatever result from sensation and 
reflect ion upon .past sensory experiences.' 

So much for the seventeenth-century psychologist. 
His great successor—who was largely a Scot, we may 
care to remember—conceived of certain fundamental 
ideas as innate. The Kantian would object, I believe, 
to my saying that Kant held the ideas of time and space 
to be innate, but would assent to the statement that 
Kant regarded time and space as “ forms of the mind.” 
As regards space, the Kantian doctrine is no longer 
merely dubious, but is definitely disproved. Modern 
psychology can describe the mechanism by which our 
idea of space is built up: and no modern psychologist, 
I fancy, would be found bracketing space and time as if 
the two ideas were parallel or coeval. Time, indeed, 
does furnish, in the Kantian sense, one of the forms in 
which we think. Are we to believe Locke and try to 
conceive the idea of Time as imprinted afresh upon each 
new mind—each such mind being as little predisposed 
to this or any other idea as is a blank sheet of paper ? 
Or are we, with Kant, in some mystic manner, to con¬ 
ceive of time as an idea or form of thought which is 
native to mind and owes nothing to the external world; 
as a form, indeed, which mind, being somehow possessed 
of it, actually imposes, by its own arbitrary will, upon 
the outer world ? 

As in a thousand instances before, the truth has been 
found somewhere between the two opposing extremes: 
Locke and Kant are both right and both wrong. The 
nineteenth century produced a thinker to whom occurred 
the novel method of studying mind not as existing but 
as evolving: and thus the work of the earlier thinkers 
was brought to fruition. 

The mind, of course, is not a tabula rasa : never was 
less accurate a phrase. It has, in each case, its own 
ineradicable predispositions and prejudices—products 
of asonian evolution. Amongst its predispositions may 
be reckoned a habit of looking at things under the form 
of time. So far the verdict goes with Kant and against 
Locke. But if we trace the history of mind, the almost 
incredibly base degrees by which it did ascend, and 
consider the amoeba, or indeed the single microscopic 
cell which may become a Newton or a Wagner, we shall 
be hard put to it to detect any innate ideas or forms 


of thought therein. Mind has developed in correspond¬ 
ence with and as a product of not-mind. Locke was 
unquestionably right in upholding the doctrine that 
nothing is in the mind that was not derived by the 
senses. If, however, we conceive of sensory experience 
as producing changes in the percipient organs, and of 
such changes as being inherited, then we can understand 
how age-long ancestral experience of a Cosmos, which 
has certain characters, has gradually developed a form 
of nervous structure which fits every new inheritor of 
it readily to appreciate the outer world under the forms 
which the characters of that outer world have imposed 
upon nervous structure in the past. “ Time and space ” 
are not forms imposed on the outer world by mind; they 
are forms imposed on mind by the outer world. 

Though I cannot claim to be a systematic student of 
Locke, yet he is one of my heroes. If I give my reasons 
it will not be under even an adumbration of the absurd 
delusion that then Sir Oracle will have spoken; but 
because, if the reasons appear such as, if well founded, 
are valid reasons for admiration, the reader may make 
independent inquiry into the matter. I revere the 
name of John Locke, not merely because he was a great 
and epoch-making thinker, but because he always wrote 
with an immediate end in view. There are various 
forms of self-abuse. I am not sure that the solitary 
titillator of his own brain has not escaped his full share 
of condemnation. Locke could have gained much 
diversion and interest if he had cared to regard the 
exercise of his magnificent intellectual power as an end 
in itself; but he was of a higher moral order. He 
always wrote with a purpose. Inartistic as this doubt¬ 
less was, Locke had certain qualities which the sane 
artist admires. He is perhaps as lucid as any man who 
ever put pen to paper. With all his heart he hated 
verbal shuffling; and had he discerned no fresh aspects 
of truth, he would have earned our gratitude by the 
influence of his perfect style on the intelligibility of 
his successors. Upright, earnest, strenuous, he yet 
knew the meaning of toleration. The realities of edu¬ 
cation, too, were familiar to him. He would live as 
sociologist and educationist alone. But the most re¬ 
markable thing about the possessor of this towering 
intellect is that he was a sane and pious gentleman. 
Very rarely indeed do these four characters co-exist. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Euripides and Marlowe 

S tudents of the drama owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Vedrenne, of the Court Theatre, and to 
Mr. Poel and the Elizabethan Stage Society for 
their productions of “ The Hippolytus of Euri¬ 
pides ” and Marlowe’s “ Faustus ” (to-night—Satur¬ 
day). The Court Theatre bids fair to become the Mecca 
of all lovers of the drama, and the performances there 
will show whether or not a repertory theatre is called 
for and would receive sufficient support. Sympathy 
with such enterprises as these is very well in its way, 
but sympathy, accompanied by support, is better. It 
will be a disgrace to our nation and its art if these 
admirable efforts are not substantially successful. 

It is interesting to compare the two works of these 
ancient dramatists, Euripides and Marlowe. Both 
wrote in ages and for stages far different from our own 
of to-day, yet their work is still instinct with life and 
makes full appeal to our emotions. Why ? Because 
the appeal is simple, truthful and direct. Love, hatred. 
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remorse, pity, pride, these are the subject matter; fate 
stands over all, supreme. We watch the doing and 
undoing of men and women, with whom we can sympa¬ 
thise, because they are made of the same stuff as our¬ 
selves. Euripides and Marlowe both realised, as prac¬ 
tical and practised writers for the theatre, that our 
pity can best be aroused by watching our fellow-men 
fighting, as do we ourselves, with fate. In the first 
case fate is shown in the persons of Aphrodite and 
Artemis, the one outraged, the other worshipped by 
Hippolytus; in the second Mephistopheles is the god 
from the machine. But call them by what name we 
will, they merely act the part which destiny plays in 
the lives of us all, the destiny which “ rough-hews ” our 
fortunes, with which it is in vain for us to struggle, 
which must conquer, though we may die valiantly and 
not cravenly; destiny which science to-day tells us is 
payment for our sins against the laws of nature. It 
is strange that there appears nothing old-fashioned 
in these old-fashioned tragedies. We do not laugh at 
goddesses who took personal part in the affairs of men, 
or at a flesh-and-blood devil; we feel that for which 
they stood. We suffer with Hippolytus, who scorns 
love and loves not any woman, who falls through pride 
in his purity. Pride overthrew Faustus also. The two 
plays are tragedies of pride. We feel the bitter truth 
of the statement made so directly by both writers that 
man is not only not master of his fate—in that every 
man must outrage one or other of nature’s laws and 
must pay the price, learning wisdom only through 
suffering—but that it is not only the sinner who pays 
for the crime committed. We understood the tragedy 
of Phaedra and of Theseus, dragged to misery by 
Hippolytus’ pride and their own blindness. But Mar¬ 
lowe, only less great than the Greek, makes Faustus 
stand and fall alone; the pity of it is therefore less keen. 

The Greek tragedy was excellently and simply 
mounted, and the players—mostly the same as those 
seen recently—were very good. Altogether a wonderful 
piece of work. 

W. T. S. 

Art and Small Purses 

T here is a general idea abroad amongst us that 
the possession of works of art, the beautifying 
of our homes, is only possible for the very rich. 
If no other contradiction were necessary, the 
simple truth that the homes of the rich are often very 
hideous would alone make your ordinary man awake 
from the falsity. As a matter of fact, beautiful things 
are within reach of nearly every man ; and some men at 
their deaths have left behind them greater riches in 
their collections of works of art, begun when they were 
poor, than could be realised out of all their other invest¬ 
ments—and not only so, but they have enjoyed their 
lives, living them amongst things they loved. And, 
mark you, that is the supreme test of a work of art for 
every man, each according to the taste that is in him, 
for he who buys a work of art simply because he is told 
it is a work of art has not purchased a thing he loves— 
he has but added to the gamut of his snobbery—which, 
if an Englishman, is, as Euclid would say, impossible. 

I am constantly asked by people of small or moderate 
means how they are to get the works of struggling men. 
They do not want indifferent work by that phrase, even 
though they do not realise that when Rembrandt painted 
his mighty masterpiece, “ The Night Watch,” he was a 
struggling broken man—a beggar. Well, I will endea¬ 


vour to give some slight guidance to such as would have 
the joy of living with masterpieces. It is obvious that 
the dealers only take up a man when he is becoming 
known and his pieces are “ going up ”—in other words, 
at the dealers you may see the paintings in oils or water¬ 
colours of men that have arrived, though I may add 
that many a bargain may be picked up even at the 
dealers, for the simple fact that as often as not the 
dealers know astoundingly little of art, unless the artist 
has arrived. That is why, on occasion, they hold one- 
man shows of work that are an utter insult to art. 
However, apart from that, the dealer sometimes swallows 
most of the poor artist’s profit. Dealers have, on the 
other hand, sometimes made men. 

We will imagine that a man of very limited income 
has a liking for the sea and its strange mystery 
—the call of the sea. He may easily satisfy such an 
art craving. There is an artist to-day whose name is 
probably utterly unknown to any dealer in England— 
Gregory Robinson—whose painting of the sea smells 
of the sea, is full of the majesty and the anger and the 
smile and the laughter and whisper of the sea. His 
work may be purchased to-day at quite a low price; in 
ten years he may be amongst the rich. Who shall 
prophesy? The small buyer may stumble through the 
labyrinth of the Onslow Studios by the old Vestry Hall 
in Chelsea and find him and others there, doing fine 
work; and a letter to such a man, or a knock at his door, 
may throw open a world of delight to the seeker—make 
him the possessor of pictures that will be life-comrades 
to him, and enable him to enjoy talk with a man who 
has faced the moods of the sea and grown into a part 
of it. 

Or suppose the small buyer has a liking for black-and- 
white, there are men like Greiffenhagen or Sime or 
Gordon Craig, men like Edgar Wilson or Simpson, whose 
work it is a joy to possess and look upon; there are the 
better class of illustrators whose originals may be bought 
for a song. I would rather live with some cats I possess, 
by the Frenchman Steinlen, bought in a little Parisian 
print-shop for three shillings, than with the whole con¬ 
tents of the studios of half the Royal Academicians. 
If a lover of works of art came to me and told me what 
he would love to possess, I could show him the way to 
becoming the possessor of exquisite things that would 
cost him extraordinarily little. It has always been a 
wonder to me that some dealer has not started a large 
shop near the centre of town, where portfolios of work 
by struggling men could be seen. There are—amongst 
us critical folk—men who could guide such a man to 
the studios of struggling men of exquisite accomplish¬ 
ment. But the small purchaser need not wait for 
beautiful things to be brought to his shy lodging; he 
has but to visit the studios of the younger men; a letter 
will throw open most doors, and he will not only find 
gems for the purchasing, but he will find himself 
amongst the most delightful people in all the wide 
world—the best of talkers, the most generous of thinkers, 
the breeziest and most amusing of created things. 


A SMALL COLLECTION O 

Permanent Reproductions 

By FREDK. HOLLYER 

F Land and Seascapes from Paintings by various Masters 
will be arranged in the Gallery, 9 Pembroke Square, 
Kensington, from Friday, October 14, to Saturday, November 12, 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Selections from the Work of Constable, Corot, Hobbema, 
Ruysdael, Troyon, Turner, Watts, &c^ &c. 
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Correspondence 

The Teaching of Literature and History 

Sir ; —S urely your esteemed contributor Egomet is making 
some very sweeping generalisations as to school methods of 
treating boys and of teaching literature. His book of memory 
may very possibly record that he was levelled down in his 
schooldays and that he hated the literature he studied on 
account of the deadly way in which it was taught. But we 
have travelled far since then, and although in some schools 
ridden by the examinations fetish or hampered by the restric¬ 
tions for “grants” the “literature” savours too much of 
undigested scraps of notes, yet it is the exception to find the 
teaching entirely adapted to this. Almost too readily 
children are permitted and encouraged to recite and “act” 
Shakespeare, whilst the daily papers show to what an extent 
they are invited and welcomed to see Shakespearean pro¬ 
ductions at the theatres. They, and not the teachers, would 
probably most regret the passing of the law Egomet desires, 
for it is not unusual to find real appreciation of Shakespeare 
amongst readers of school age, whilst almost all prefer the 
interest and excitement of reading the plays and discussing 
the characters to the severer application needed for other 
lessons. A good deal may be said against the liberal practice 
of studying masterpieces in schools if the schools are under¬ 
taking more than they can perform : for instance, if it is 
necessary that amongst “usual English subjects” an ill- 
educated master is entrusted with subjects—and with pupils 
—beyond his power. But though this may sometimes occur, 
it is quite wide of the mark to assume that it is customary, 
or that the methods of teaching literature are still those of 
the worst type of twenty or thirty years ago. Of course, it 
is not claimed that all boys—or girls—care for literature, or 
ever will. But that may be partly due to the unhonoured 
place that books hold in their homes and the illiteracy of 
their elders, together with the strong feeling that there is no 
connection between “ getting on ” in the world and literature. 
—Yours, &c. S. Cttnnington. 
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article appeared in The Academy. These are the exact words 
which suggested themselves to me and which shall be allowed 
to stand as they were then written : “ Whom the gods love die 

young, and ----was no exception to the rule, for those 

must die young who, however long they live, never grow 
old.” I doubt whether I ever read R. L. Stevenson’s “ j®s 
T riplex,” and I was certainly not plagiarising E. G. O. 
“before the fact.” If this is, in Mr. David McGregor’s 
words, “ unwarrantably tampering with the English 
language,” I fear I shall, with such company to support me, 
so continue to tamper.—Yours, &c. G. S. Layard. 

Mr. Kipling’s “They” 

Sir,— Surely the explanation of the story is to be found in 
the verses which preface it. The children were homesick in 
heaven for earthly love and protection, and “ Mary the 
Mother” opened the “ unbribeable door,” and they “ran 
homeward merrily hand in hand.” Then the story sets forth 
how the blind woman loved children so that in her silent home 
she made a pretence that it was full of children—put toys 
for them, kept the fire up, “ in case any one comes in with 
cold toes, you see.” And then the little homesick spirits 
found this home and came and filled it, and played in it; 
and those who had borne or lost might see them, but the 
childless woman with the mother’s heart might only hear 
them. The nearness of these little shadows to our own world 
is typified by the modernity and actuality of the entrance of 
the teller of the story on his motor-car. And the children 
were “ really-truly ” children in their minds, for they loved 
to see the car. And he who tells the story, being a real man 
on a real car, yet by his love of children and also by that 
which he had suffered, was allowed to understand. The 
story, reads as though it were a dear secret of Mr. Kipling’s 
own, which he reveals for the pleasure of those who love 
children, yet from which he can hardly bear to part, and so 
leaves much for us to guess. The Egg and the Colours are 
as symbolic as the rest of the story, and the much-abused 
motor-car is a symbol, too. To works of imagination it is 
a pity to bring too mathematical a certainty that 2 and 2 
eternally make 4.— Yours, &c. H. Pearl Humphry. 


Sir, —E. G. O., in his new series of articles, deplores his 
imperfect recollections of his childhood. But his second 
article proves that he has a very vivid remembrance of one 
of his early troubles. Talking of “ the method at school of 
teaching history,” he says, “ all the humanity is driven out 
of it, only left the bare bones of events and dates.” Why 
will he not recognise that the modern view of history, as a 
study of men and things instead of a series of events, has had 
an influence on schoolmasters’ methods ? There are plenty 
of school histories which prove his statement to be by no 
means exclusively true of present methods. Some text-books 
have as much illustration as letterpress. Some are full of 
flimsy talking of the “ philosophic style ”—in its bad sense— 
with an insufficient foundation of solid fact. From my ex¬ 
perience—quite a recent one—of being taught history, I can 
assure E. G. O. that I was always impressed by my teachers 
with the necessity of reading and thinking for myself, and 
was little troubled with dates. And from my experience of 
some years as a schoolmaster (public and private) I can 
testify to boys showing a real interest in their country’s 
history. If only the master knows his subject well, he should 
have no difficulty in interesting his boys; but, of course, if 
he knows no more than the text-book in use tells him, he will 
find great difficulty in doing so. I cannot believe my ex¬ 
periences to be in any way unique, and so I think E. G. O.’s 
statements must belong to a period that has passed, or, at 
any rate, is passing away.—Yours, &c. C. O. A. 

“Whom the Gods Love” 

Sir, —In connection with the discussion aroused by 
E. G. O.’s interpretation of that “ fine saying ” of the Greeks, 
and as a commentary on that blessed word “ plagiarism,” 
the last resort of the incompetent critic, I venture to quote 
■ a sentence which I wrote three or four days before E. G. O.’s 


“A Chest of Viols” 

Sir, —As I had not seen Mr. Frederic Smith’s book of 
lyrics, I was not aware that he had already adopted the 
title “ A Chest of Viols,” which I had intended to use for 
my own volume of poems on musical themes, just about to 
appear in Mr. Elkin Mathews’ “ Vigo Cabinet ” series. 
This will now be entitled “ Sounds and Sweet Airs.”— 
Yours, &c. John Todhunter. 


Dickens as a Novelist 


Sir,— It is curious that D. F. H.’s letter, maintaining that 
Dickens “ never portrayed a single character which is in 
any way lifelike ” should appear in The Academy on the 
very day on which a contemporary publishes an article giving 
the originals from whom Dickens drew many of his 
characters. The list includes at least three of those chosen 
out as caricatures by D. F. H. Your correspondent says 
that what he politely terms “ E. G. O.’s gush” is belated, 
because Mr. George Snintsbury and Mr. W. D. Howells 
have a low opinion of Dickens. The moral and actual in¬ 
fluence of Dickens, the pleasure he has brought to thousands, 
the circle of friends with which he has presented the English- 
speaking and other nations, and the love in which his name 
is held—these hardly need pointing out. No doubt 
D. F. H.’s contempt, linked with the low opinion of Mr. 
Saintsbury and Mr. Howells, is a formidable alliance; but 
I believe it is on record that it took more than three ropes 
to bind Gulliver in Lilliput, and that “he had reason to 
believe he might be a match for the greatest army they could 
bring against him, if they were all of the same size with 
him that he saw.”—Yours, Ac. Pickwickian. 


[Many letters held over for want of space.—E d.] 
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Notes 


According to all accounts the season of 1904-5 
will be notable for the issue of an extra- 
ordinarily large number of works of fiction. 
Will an apparently inexhaustible supply 
prove more than adequate to cope with an ever- 
increasing demand ? Will this increase of quantity 
be accompanied by a corresponding increase in quality ? 
The opinions of many publishers with whom I have 
discussed the matter show variations which are 
no doubt to be ascribed to the difference of their 
varied experiences. Some are pessimistic over the grow¬ 
ing deterioration of literature and point to a sharp 
distinction that must be drawn between novels as 
articles of art and of commerce. Then by others I am 
told that this vast increase in production has occasioned 
r. Darwinian struggle for existence among novels, with 
the result that the first-class elbow out the second and 
third rate. Personally, however, I think it impossible 
to shut our eyes to the increasing democratisation of 
fiction. Novels tend more and more to be written by 
middle-class writers for middle-class audiences and for 
the by no means inconsiderable number of those who 
consider themselves “ upper class,” and who, no doubt 
very much to their amazement, would prove on ex¬ 
amination to possess middle-class minds. Amusement, 
not art, is the popular cry. With a few exceptions ex¬ 
cellence of style is of little moment, and in many cases is 
accounted an uncalled for strain on the intelligence of 
the reader. 

But it is instructive to observe that the public is 
beginning to know what it wants and to be more dis¬ 
criminating in its favours. A decade ago any “ pot¬ 
boiler,” if only signed with a sufficiently well-known 
name, was safe for a fairly large sale : now the palate 
of Demos has grown fastidious after so large a con¬ 
sumption, and he is an expert connoisseur of the second 
and third-rate matter, which he so greedily devours, so 
that if his caterers show any slackening in their efforts 
they receive a prompt dismissal. To generalise cn the 
type of novel now most in vogue is difficult. One pub¬ 
lisher has assured me that fashion in novels can only be 
compared with fashion in clothes; another that each 
book is judged on its individual merits and that the 
only cause of any supposed vogue is the host of 
imitations which invariably press hard on the track of 
a success. 

•I find, however, that there exists a considerable 
t-eaction against the sexual-problem novels which were 
so popular about ten years ago. It would seem, indeed, 


that it is the more serious and wholesome problem novel 
which is most hardly hit. It is the temperamental 
and psychological story which languishes, while the few 
select violent and outre books, where the problem is 
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merely the label under which pornography is presented 
to an “ advanced and philosophic ” audience, flourish 
inordinately. On the other hand, the star of romance 
is decidedly in the ascendent; not genuine romance be 
it understood, but that bastard which employs an his¬ 
toric setting to give tone and picturesqueness to an 
ordinary melodrama. It is interesting, too, to notice 
the growing influence on fiction of the Nonconformist 
conscience. The lurid and pseudo-prophetic books with 
a mission sell largely, while they frequently receive an 
added impetus from pulpit advertisement. Apart from 
such religious books as these, there is a growing demand 
for the healthy and innocuous novel of adventure and 
the good quiet story of domestic sentiment, with its 
strong, silent men and sweet, insipid women. 


One of the most interesting questions suggested by 
the present superabundance of fiction is the influence 
of the libraries on the sales. “ Books are borrowed, not 
bought, nowadays,” says one of our leading publishers 
of novels, talking concerning a three-and-sixpenny 
edition on the French model, " except in some half a 
dozen instances; the six-shilling nov^T'iiwissiinilating 
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more and more to the old three-volume book, is boy¬ 
cotted by the booksellers and only bought by the 
libraries. To have a larger sale at the cheaper price 
you must first kill Smith’s and Mudie’s.” Experts in¬ 
variably differ, and another is more sanguine: “The 
statement that the libraries are the arch-enemies of 
publishers is a myth,” he declares. “ T^ey help us 
materially in three ways.. They stimulate the general 
interest of the public in fiction ; they are bound to 
take in a large stock of a good novel, owing to the com¬ 
petition among themselves which grows more acute day 
by day; and they conduce most effectually to that second 
and more lasting sale, which, in the case of a really 
good book, continues to exist even after the novelty 
has worn off.” 


To what extent are the classic novelists still read 1 
Authorities are again still at variance. In spite, never¬ 
theless, of the fact that many declare that the old 
favourites are selling as well as ever, and that heroic 
endeavours are being made to resuscitate second or 
third-rate authors, I find, on the whole, that there is 
nothing approaching the great boom in the classics that 
flourished about fifteen years ago. The truth is that 
attractive “ get-up ” taken in conjunction with com¬ 
paratively low price is an important factor in their 
popularity. They are as often as not articles of furni¬ 
ture rather than of use. “ They are things to have in 
one’s library,” as many of their possessors would pro¬ 
bably say. Many people also exhibit a sheeplike 
docility in their choice of books, reading uncomplain¬ 
ingly that which their fathers have read before them. 
Take away their cheapness of price, their meretricious 
daintiness and the general tradition in their favour, and 
few would be read on their own merits. Yet despite the 
general deterioration of the average novel, there are 
more novelists of the first rank amongst us than at 
any, other period in our history; Mr. Meredith, Mr. 
James, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Barrie, are already classics. Mr. 
Conrad is rapidly becoming one, while among women 
writers Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. Humphry Ward belong to 
as high a literary order as any of their predecessors. 


Sir. Henry Craik, who has withdrawn his nomina¬ 
tion for the Lord Rectorship of St. Andrews University, 
thus allowing Mr. Andrew Carnegie to enter upon a 
second term of office, is about to retire from the Secre¬ 
taryship of the Scottish Education Department. There¬ 
after, Sir Henry is likely to be accepted as Unionist 
candidate for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
in succession to Mr. J. A. Campbell, brother of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who wishes to terminate 
his political career with the present Parliament. In 
the meantime it is hoped that Sir Henry will employ 
part of his leisure in the literary pursuits which even his 
busy life at the Scottish Office did not preclude. Among 
other things, he has edited selections from Swift, of whom 
he has also written a life, and he has published, in two 
volumes, “ A Century of Scottish History,” though his 
“ century ” considerably exceeds a hundred years. 

There is no scarcity of sailor novelists, but then the 
sea is environed with romance. Now, however, we are 
promised a work of fiction from the pen of a miner, or, 
as his publisher puts it, from one who “ only five years 
ago was earning his living with pick and shovel in a 
coal mine a place we are too often accustomed to hear 
of as the scene of tragedy. Mr. P .A. Iladdow, as the 


miner-author’s name is, is now employed on a Scottish 
newspaper, and his novel “ Highrigg” will be published 
by Mr. T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours has just opened its annual show in the Galleries 
of the Royal Glasgow Institute. The Society usually 
holds its exhibitions in Glasgow, but it has also on 
occasion visited Edinburgh, Dundee, and even London. 
In the present venture the water-colourists have been 
joined by the Glasgow Art Club, which, though primarily 
a social body, occasionally promotes an exhibition of the 
works of its members, the last of these having been held 
about five years ago. Only the lower galleries of the 
Institute are occupied by the 440 pictures and sculptures 
that make up the joint exhibition, the east and west 
galleries being devoted to oils and the centre gallery to 
water-colours. 


Prominent among the contributors to the water¬ 
colour section are Sir Francis Powell, the President of 
the Society, who has three pictures: and Mr. E. A. 
Walton, who shows a large work which he entitles “ St. 
Mungo, a Legend of Glasgow Cathedral,” a subject 
which he had at one time intended to treat in one of the 
historic panels on the walls of the banqueting-hall of 
the Glasgow City chambers, though he ultimately chose 
another episode in the city’s history for that purpose. 
Sir James Guthrie, the President of the Royal Scottish- 
Academy, is among the exhibitors in the oil-colour 
section, as is also his predecessor, Sir George Reid, 
both of whom are represented by portraits. Most of 
the members of the “ Glasgow School ” are represented ; 
and what may be termed a “ literary picture ” is to be 
found in Mr. Duncan Mackeliar’s “ Rob Roy’s Warning- 
to Francis Osbaldistone in the Crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral.” 


Mr. Percival Gibbon is the son of the Reverend" 
Morgan Gibbon. He served with distinction in the 
Boer War, and was twice captured by the enemy. Oir 
one of these occasions, when sentenced to be shot, he 
only extricated himself by the exhibition of fine courage 
and presence of mind. His novel “ Souls in Bondage " 
embodied many of his experiences in South Africa and 
gave him an assured position. He is acting at Peters¬ 
burg as special correspondent for “ The Daily Mail.” 
Mr. Gibbon’s series of stories, called “The Vrouw Gro- 
belaar’s Leading Cases,” is at present appearing it* 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


What is Literature ? Is it an art or something even 
more vital? These' are the questions which “Vernon 
Lee ” has set herself to answer in her stimulating and 
suggestive article in this month’s “ Contemporary 
Review.” She insists rightly on a function of literature 
which has been far too little recognised—its power Of 
providing the reader with a second life, a life of the sottl 
and the imagination. This can take two phases. In the 
first place, the reader recreates his own feelings a*d 
sensations. To quote: 


“There is no real unveiling of Dante in the ‘Vitk 
Nuova,’ nor of Goethe in ‘Werther’; but an unveiling 
of the reader to himself under the pressure of a greater 
personality than his own, and by the spell of processes 
which generations have elaborated. And under the naulf 
of Beatrice or Charlotte he falls in contemplation of hi# 
own mistress, or of the mistress of his dreams. If it 
were different it would be a case of What’s Hecuba 


to me i 
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The general theory may perhaps be true to a certain 
extent, but the writer views the matter far too sub¬ 
jectively. Beatrice or Charlotte may no doubt suggest 
by association the not impossible she; but, none the less, 


dealing with the question of “ moral values,” as is 
evidenced by the following quotation: 

“Not only must what is presented as hateful or 
admirable be hateful or admirable in point of fact, but 
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they have a definite personality of their own which they 
succeed in conveying to the normal reader. “ Vernon 
Lee ” is nearer the mark when she insists on literature as 
being a means of vicarious life, a great exchange of 
emotions. On a theory slightly similar to that of the 
Shah, who saw no point in dancing when he could pay 
nautch girls to dance for him, I find that this poor 
life of mine is too limited to admit of my living com¬ 
pletely, and am consequently compelled to live at second 
hand in the lives of others. Literature is the magic 
carpet which transports me into the souls of other 
people. But Miss Lee drives her theory to death in her 
■contemptuous estimate of style employed otherwise than 
as an expression of personality, and her arbitrary and 
impossible distinction between a man's character and 
his literary talent. Like most English critics, she 
judges literature from a too subjective standpoint, and 
apparently requires a considerable intellectual effort 
before she can even approximately grasp the idea of art 
an end in itself. 


Mr. Waterlow has an interesting article on Mr. 
Henry James in this month’s “ Independent Review.” 
"While doing full justice to Mr. James’ marvellous 
faculty of analysis, he takes up the wrong attitude in 


also the feeling displayed should be enthusiastic. No 
novel, it can safely be said, will be of the highest 
excellence which does not distinguish between good and 
evil, passionately as well as accurately.” 

Defending the alleged inhumanity of Mr. James, Mr; 
Waterlow puts in a weak and ineffectual apology 
when he declares that the author of “ The Wings of 
Doves ” feels so deeply the intricacy of life as to have no 
time to trouble himself with the moral value; and adds, 
further, “ that this is a position which he is not con¬ 
cerned either to attack or to defend.” Surely Mr; 
Waterlow misses the whole point of the modern concept 
tion of the novel. The aim of the true novelist is to 
portray artistically interesting people in interesting 
situations; the morality of the character is but a minor 
and subsidiary affair. His function is not to point 
a moral but to adorn a tale. 

Why is the number of English translations from Con¬ 
tinental writers of fiction so small when compared with 
that of the translations of foreign authors which are to 
be seen so frequently abroad ? The answer points, on 
the whole, both to our insularity and to our lack of 
taste. We are, it appears, too alien in our modes of 
thought and education to appreciate the masterpieces 
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of Continental fiction, though an exception inust be 
made in the cases of Zola and Tolstoi, whose appeal is 

• largely cosmopolitan. The only foreign authors who 
sell largely here are those writers who can be read 
merely for the story, such as Dumas, Hugo and writers 
of'detective stories. It is certainly a consolation to find 
tljat, if we arc insensible to Balzac and Flaubert, we 
have at any rate an indefatigable appreciation for De 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau, and that the latest trumpery 
sucres de scandals which has electrified German society 
is sure of an enthusiastic welcome. Though, of course, 
willing to admit that a portion of a writer’s charm 
must of necessity evaporate in the course of trans¬ 
lation, I still think it an evil that those readers 
who have the misfortune to be ignorant of foreign 
tongues should be debarred from all knowledge of the 
work of some of the finest Continental novelists. 

The Symphony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, started well on 
Saturday last, as far as the performance was concerned. 
An excellent rendering was given of Elgar’s “ Intro¬ 
duction ” and Funeral March (“ Grania and Diarmid 
and M. Raoul Pugno played the Mozart Concerto, No. 
8 , very closely to perfection. But Tchaikovsky’s Manfred 
Symphony is a weariness, a ponderous piece of un¬ 
inspired programme music. Lack of inspiration seems 
to be the curse of the arts of to-day; men and women 
paint, write, compose with laborious care and often 
with superb technique—but so few have anything to say. 

The six weeks’ repertoire season of old English plays, 
which is to be given under the’direction of Mr. Philip 
Carr at the. Royalty, will open on'Monday evening, 
November 7, with a revival of Congreve’s “ Way of the 
World,” which was given at the Court for two special 
performances in the spring. During the week begin¬ 
ning November 14 will be given Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s heroic travesty, “ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” in which Mrs. Theodore Wright will play the 
citiken’s wife, whose homely comments on the play, as 
it proceeds arc the essence of its humour. 

Bibliographical 

• Among the books familiar by title to many 

readers, yet by no means easy to obtain, 
is Robert Paltock’s “ Peter Wilkins ”—a 
work of which Leigh Hunt never wearied, 
in which Charles Lamb delighted, and to which it 
jnay be said incidentally Henry Esmond and Beatrix 
referred some forty years before it was written. A 
friend of mine who wanted to buy “ Peter Wilkins ” the 
pther day found himself unable to obtain it. A six¬ 
penny paper-covered edition was issued in 1890, and 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s two-volume reprint of the original 
edition in 1884, but I know of no other issue during the 
past forty years, so that among popular reprints of old- 
time romances it would seem that there is an opening for 
a new “ Peter Wilkins.” 

Samuel Johnson’s “ Prayers and Meditations ” are, I 
notice, about to be republished with an introduction bv 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. These were first published 
during the year following Johnson’s death and ifcre re¬ 
issued half a dozen times during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, but only twice since, at Lichfield in 
I860, and with Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s “ Johnsonian Mis¬ 
cellanies” in 1897. This admirable little book, accord¬ 
ing to Boswell, " evinces beyond all his compositions for 


' the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and ad¬ 
mirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson.” 

“ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” has so long been one 
of the most familiar of hymnologies that many people 
who are interested in the “ revised version ” issued this 
week may be surprised to learn that this collection, was 
first published in 1861. An appendix was added in 
1868 ; in 1875 came the second edition, and in 1889 there 
were added some supplemental hymns, but now there is 
an entirely new edition. 

The publication either of a “ selection ” from or a 
“ collection ” of a poet’s writings implies a definite 
degree of recognition of his position, and many people 
■ should be glad that such has been accorded to so 
strong and original a writer as .Mr. John Davidson. 
It is about eighteen years since Mr. Davidson pub¬ 
lished his first volume, and the moment at which his 
selected poems are put. before the public is not an in¬ 
appropriate one for running over the tale of his varied 
achievements. Mr. Davidson, has written "Bruce: 
a Drama in Five Acts ” (Glasgow, 1886); “ Smith, a. 
Tragedy ” (1888) ; “ Plays ” (published by J. Davidson, 
Greenock, 1889, and In London five years later) 1 
“Perfervid” (1890); "Scaramouch in Naxos and 
Other Plays ” (1890); “ In a Music Hall and Other 
Poems” (1891); "The Great Men and a Practical 
Novelist,” tales (1891); translated Montesquieu’s 
" Persian Letters ” (1892); in collaboration with Mr. 
C. J. Wills, “ Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood,” a novel 
(1892); “ Fleet Street Eclogues ” (1893); “ A Random 
Itinerary” (1893); “Sentences and Paragraphs”' 
(1893); “ Ballads and Songs ” (1894); “ Baptist Lake,” 
a novel (1894): “ St. George’s Day, a Fleet Street 
Eclogue ” (1895); “ A Second Series of Fleet Street 
Eclogues ” (1895); “ Earl Lavender ” (1895); " New 
Ballads ” (1896); “ Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circum¬ 
stances,” tales (1896); translated Coppee’s “ For the 
Crown ” (1896); edited the text accompanying Birket 
Foster’s “ Pictures of Rustic Landscape ” (1896); “ God- 
frida, a Play ” (1898); “ The Last Ballad and Other 
Poems” (1899); “Self’s the Man: a Tragi-Comedy ” 
(1901); “ The Testament of a Vivisector ” (1901); “ The 
Testament of a Man Forbid ” (1901); “The Testament 
of an Empire-Builder ” (1902); “ A Rosary ” (1903); 

“ The Knights of the Maypole,” a comedy (1903): “ A 
Queen’s Romance,” from Victor Hugo’s “Ruy Bias” 
(1904); "The Testament of a Prime Minister” (1904); 

“ Selected Poems ” (1904). 

So many of the references to the books written by the 
late Lady Dilke have been either vague or incomplete 
that it may be serviceable to some readers to give a full 
list of her works—omitting a few pamphlets and similar 
writings. Her most important books—books indis¬ 
pensable to students of the subject—are those on French 
art, and especially the notable series of volumes on 
various manifestations of French art during the eigh¬ 
teenth century, with which the lamented author com¬ 
pleted her literary work. Lady Dilke wrote “ The Re¬ 
naissance of Art in France” (1879): ‘“Sir Frederic 
Leighton,” a brief sketch of his life (1882): “ Claude 
Lorrain, sa Vie et ses CEuvres d’apres des Documents 
Inedits” (1884): edited Mark Pattison’s “Memoirs” 
(1885): “The Shrine of Death and Other Stories” 
(1886): “Art in the Modern State” (1888); “The 
Shrine of Love and Other Stories” (1891); “French 
Painters of the Eighteentli Century ” (1899); “ French 
Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century ’’ 
(1900): “French Furniture and Decoration in the 
Eighteenth Century” (1901); “French Engravers and 
Draughtsmen of the Eighteenth-Century ” (1902). 
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“ Arch ” 

The Poet’s Diary. Edited by Lamia. (Macmillan. 

7 s. 6d.) 

To be absolutely just to a work of this nature it would 
be necessary to have no knowledge of the author, except 
what the work itself reveals. But although the device 
■of an editor may be genuine enough, it is impossible 
to think of the volume as owing anything considerable 
to any one but Mr. Alfred Austin, a list of whose work 3 
in verse and prose appears on the wrapper. And the 
attention once drawn to Mr. Austin it is impossible 
to dissociate the man from his office, to forget that by 
the favour of a great Queen he sits in the seat of Spenser 
and Dryden and Wordsworth. If Mr. Austin is not 
responsible directly for the interpolatory comments of 
the editor, his dignity would have been better pre¬ 
served if he had exercised a supervision over the editor, 
and created a Gilbertian precedent. The editor’s anno¬ 
tations are “ arch,” as is the conversation of, for 
instance, Miss Rosa Dartle-—a manner that is some¬ 
what outmoded; and one could almost swear that most 
of them before they were written down were aimed at 
their subject with a “ roguish ” glance. Now, however 
permissible in a lady, archness and roguishness do not 
sit well upon a man, especially when that man wears 
a robe bequeathed by giants. So one would willingly 
acquit Mr. Austin of anything more than acquiescence 
in the license claimed by the editor. But, acquitted 
of actual authorship of the notes, one cannot at the 
same time acquit him of complacency. It suffices to 
prove this—that giving an account of a call on a friend 
at Bellosguardo, he relates with his own lips that the 
gardener announced him as “ II Gran Poeta.” It is 
true that he immediately adds: “ His oratorical exag¬ 
geration caused me to smile ”; but record of both smile 
and announcement had been better left to another 
chronicler. The instinct that would have guarded 
against the personal narration of such an incident 
would, if exercised, have guarded equally against 
the printing of “ Lamia’s ” enthusiastic “ How 
true! how wise! ” when the poet has been de¬ 
claiming against the evils fostered by the growth of 
the practice of interviewing. And yet many of Mr. 
Austin’s dicta are both true and wise. “ Men,” he 
says, “ should be interested in their work, not in its 
rewards, nor in themselves.” And again, speaking of 
the productions of the growing class of people who write 
verse with facility, he says: “ They lack the true accent 
of Poetry, and sound like the conversation of a man 
who thinks in one language and translates it into 
another; Poetry, though using the same words as prose, 
being a distinct and separate language, a specific tongue 
which is among the gifts of the Spirit.” But from 
one so jealous of the dignity of the Muse, it is sur¬ 
prising to read “ for Shelley-worship, in later years 
perhaps carried somewhat too far, had not then yet 
become the fashion.” It almost appears as though at 
a certain date some years ago Mr. Austin had suddenly 
stopped developing. That at one time he had “ the 
root of the matter ” in him is evident to those who know 
his achievement in sonnet-writing. Yet how can he 
have become so narrow-minded as to praise “ I Pro- 
messi Sposi ” unreservedly, and at the same moment 
sum up Italian romance of to-day as “ pornographic 
pretentiousness ” ? Is he become laudator temporis 
acti ? Does he not see that the romance of to-day is a 


reflection of the manner of thinking to-day? And; 
would he with equal severity condemn eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury romance as pornographic? It seems as though, 
his parents had neglected to invite to his christening, 
the fairy who dispenses the “ saving ” gift of humour. 
There is an unbecoming vaunt, too, in the remark 
about “ our Biographer’s horticultural infatuation,” 
which he speaks of as having been “ extensively copied.” 
But reference to a catalogue would assure Mr. Austin 
that, to name but one author, the Hon. Mrs. Boyle 
had published “ Days and Hours in a Garden ” and 
“ Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum ” long before the 
appearance of “ The Garden that I Love ” and its 
successors. What would have made this volume an 
interesting and on all counts desirable book would 
have been for the author to abandon all artifices and 
give a plain and straightforward account of his two 
visits to Rome. If, in addition, he Could have been 
persuaded to abandon his use of the personal ; “ one,”' 
which fairly peppers some of the pages, and to use the 
simple “ I,” the book might have pleased and profited 
generally, where, as it is, it will circulate to a very 
much greater extent on account of the author’s exalted 
position than on the score of its own merits as literature. 

F. Chapman. 


The Artist’s Tribunal 

The Artist’s Life. By John Oliver Hobbes. (Werner 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“ How shocking these geniuses are! ” What have you 
been doing now, my artist friend ? Ah! I thought so. 
It is only some trifling indiscretion which would never 
have been brought up against any one else. But you 
serve the tyrannical master who gives you exquisite 
happiness in the moments when your creative genius is 
actively employed, and scourges you in the intervals; 
you live amongst people who worry themselves on your 
account, and insist on dragging you into the whirlpool of 
their selfish complaints, and so you are called “im¬ 
possible.” Relatives, acquaintances, the erstwhile be¬ 
loved, ay, even tradesmen shout that horrid word in 
your ear, till you catch up the refrain, and repeat in a 
very different spirit “ impossible.” You are wrong— 
they are wrong—it is all a complex mistake. 

Is the artist’s life a disease, a mystery, a temperament, 
or a fraudulent exposition of nature and humanity? 
John Oliver Hobbes has answered this question in three 
lectures, which have now been published in book-form. 
Henceforth she will be retained as counsel for the 
defence by the dwellers in Bohemia. Let us have no 
mistakes; she has no sympathy with your quasi 
Bohemian, who fancies that “ in order to excel in any of 
the arts it is right to seek out wild companions, to visit 
strange haunts, to scoff at the respectable, to despise 
simple things, to defy the higher rules which govern 
life.” Her Bohemia is a republic which flies a standard 
with the motto noblesse oblige ; oftentimes this means 
conventionality, never slavish conformity to custom. 

Now it requires a broad-minded philosopher to pass 
judgment on these people—such an one is our author. 
She not only looks up to Heaven with Plato, and down at 
the earth with Aristotle, but she surveys the landscape 
to the right and to the left. Then she speaks. What 
she says in the “ Dante and Goya ” lecture is already 
known to readers of The Academy. The well-balanced 
appreciation of- Goya is just what might be expected 
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from an author who has all the qualifications which she 
herself demands of the critic—“ experience and insight, 
and a thorough familiarity with the technique of the 
actual art under consideration.” 

The “ Dante and Botticelli ” paper might well be 
called “ The Defence of Botticelli,” for in it are answered 
all the objections raised by those who are not in sym¬ 
pathy with that great painter’s art. It is only neces¬ 
sary to quote a passage referring to his “ Primavera ” 
to inspire lovers of Botticelli with the desire to read all 
that this “ healthy ” critic has to say about him. 

“ Putting aside its unparalleled value as a work of pure 
decoration, in colour, in composition, in actual technique, 
there is over and above all these—feeling, which one can 
describe only as a combination of music and dancing 
and joy and something else which, without being melan¬ 
choly or depressing, is unmistakably sorrow, but sorrow 
exalted to such a point that it becomes instead of a 
heaviness an inspiration—a promise and not a disap¬ 
pointment.” 

The first chapter in this book—a lecture on Balzac, 
Turner and Brahms—we are dealing with last, hesitat¬ 
ing to comment on an essay which must be read in order 
to be fully appreciated. In addition to being a fascinat¬ 
ing portrait gallery, it is without doubt one of the ablest 
inquiries which have ever been made into the joys and 
sorrows of “ The Artist’s Life.” The artist himself is 
brought up for trial, to be judged by a peer—for it is 
John Oliver Hobbes who dispenses justice at this 
tribunal. The judge follows the case with the sympathy 
of a fellow-craftsman, and with the sound common 
sense of a practical “ man ” of business, who knows the 
world. The charges against the artist are heard. 

“ Sentimental Entanglements.” Pass them by. Per¬ 
haps the artist is apt to think for the moment that 
there’s no friend like the new friend ; but when he really 
loves, it is with an intensity beyond the conception of 
ordinary mortals. 

“ Debts.” Well, these are “ things which after all 
really touch most young men.” 

“ Impossible to live with.” Remember the best of us 
have faults—“ that’s why the best are so charming.” 

There is enough of the artist in every man for him to 
appreciate the sentiments expressed in “ The Artist’s 
Life.” If this book is approached in an unbiassed spirit, 
it will lead those who read it to take a wider and less 
selfish view of the artistic temperament; misunderstand¬ 
ing will give place to sympathetic forbearance, and there 
will be a few less unhappy homes. “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” 

An Appreciative Critic 

The Liverpool School op Painters. By H. C. 

Marillier. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In the well-known biographer of Rossetti the Liverpool 
School of Painting, so long neglected in spite of the 
number of able artists who belonged to it, has at last 
found a just and appreciative critic. Mr. Marillier 
recognises the important fact that even before the 
time of the Pre-Raphaelites, and lasting well into the 
seventies, there existed a group of men who adopted 
their principles from instinct, and carried them out in 
practice, as a matter of every-day work, with a very high 
degree of perfection. The Liverpool School of Painters, 
he adds, 14 is a school in virtue of the same qualities 
exactly which characterise the British school as a 
whole.” On these grounds this close observer, who has 
the full courage of his convictions, claims that the 
school under review is more interesting, more original 
and more worthy of recognition than the earlier school 


of Norwich, which, in his opinion, was based closely 
on Dutch traditions and limited methods of expression. 
Whether the reader fully concede these premises or not,, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Marillier throws con¬ 
siderable light on many obscure points in the history 
of the foundation, development and vicissitudes of the 
Liverpool Society of Artists, founded not long after 
the Royal Academy, out of the ruins of which grew the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, opened in October 1817, 
that triumphantly survived the life-and-death struggle 
with the seceders from its ranks, who, claiming to 
represent the original Academy, withdrew in 1857 and 
founded a rival Society of Fine Arts. There was never, 
says Mr. Marillier, any formal dissolution of the Royal 
Institution, and the present Liverpool Academy is thus 
able to claim an unbroken tradition, which it would 
be rather difficult to substantiate in reality. 

With unwearying and conscientious care the author 
of this new study of the Liverpool painters has sought 
out, in private collections, examples of their work, 
giving reproductions of several of the most typical, 
and he has supplemented his criticism with a series of 
short biographical notices of considerable interest. 
Perhaps, however, the section of his work that will 
appeal most forcibly to the public is his account of the 
distribution of the annual award of 4 £50 for the most 
meritorious picture exhibited at the Liverpool Academy 
by a non-resident artist. This account, with the accom¬ 
panying lists of the paintings that won the prize, illus¬ 
trates very forcibly the enlightened policy of the Society 
at a time when the Pre-Raphaelites were struggling 
for recognition against apparently overwhelming odds. 
It was indeed because of the choice, in 1857, of Millais’ 
“Blind Girl” that the split occurred amongst the 
Liverpool artists; and so keen was the interest taken 
in the dispute, that the London press was drawn into- 
the controversy, Mr. Ruskin lifting up his powerful 
voice in favour of justice and impartiality. In a letter, 
quoted in the Appendix of Mr. Marillier’s book, the 
great critic says: “ I believe the Liverpool Academy 
has, in its decisions of late years, given almost the first 
instance on record of the entirely just and beneficial 
working of the academical system ”—high praise indeed 
from one so keenly opposed to formal rules of any kind! 

Apropos of the choice in 1856 of Holman Hunt’s 
now world-famous picture of “ Christ Washing the Feet 
of St. Peter,” Mr. Marillier quotes in a footnote several 
deeply interesting entries in the artist’s Diary for that 
year, amongst which occurs the touching sentence : 
“ I trust fortune will favour me in the affair of the 
Liverpool prize, or I fear it may go hard with Emma 
and the chicks.” The award was given without a single 
break from 1830 to 1862, after which the prosperity 
and importance of the Academy rapidly declined, owing, 
in Mr. Marillier’s opinion, to the “ awakening of a 
municipal spirit of art in Liverpool and the starting of 
annual exhibitions by the Corporation, which over¬ 
shadowed all other efforts.” But, he adds, regretfully, 
these exhibitions have never treated local work 
graciously; and he draws up a severe indictment 
against the policy which, he says, “accounts, to some 
extent, for the obscurity in which the Liverpool School 
of Painters has been allowed to remain,” from which, 
however, he has now himself, to a great extent, rescued 
it. Nancy Bell. 


William Cobbett. By E. I. Carlyle. (Constable. 
7s. 6 d. net.) 


George Eliot gives it as a proof of the benighted 
ignorance of country folk in the earlier half of the last 
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century that they knew of Cobbett only as a man hold¬ 
ing eccentric views about potatoes. Let the reader 
ask himself whether he is in a better plight. Truth to 
tell, Cobbett is just one of those characters in history in 
whom the world loses interest so soon as they are dead. 
He left behind him one masterpiece, his “ Rural Rides ” ; 
he is immortalised in the “ Rejected Addresses ”; but 
even the brothers Smith can hardly guarantee their own 
immortality nowadays. Men like Cobbett who belong 
to a time of transition, vigorous, effective fighters, do 
their measure of work and are lost sight of when victory 
comes. Who now remembers or knows anything of 
Place or Bamford or “ Orator ” Hunt or Feargus 
O’Connor or Wakley or Roebuck? And yet all these 
played their part, and no mean part, in bringing in the 
state of things in which we now live. Now and again 
a writer comes who will take the trouble to exhume a 
memory and to revive a character or retrace the half- 
effaced letters of a biography. Such is the task which 
Mr. Carlyle has set himself. He has read through an 
immense number of Cobbett’s writings; he has made 
himself familiar with the events of his time, and from 
these materials he has sketched his likeness. The task 
is not an easy one, and we cannot hope that the work 
will attract a large number of readers; but it has been 
undertaken in the most conscientious spirit. Whether 
it was really a kindness to Cobbett to tell over again the 
story of his life is more doubtful. There is a great deal 
in it which, when set down in writing, has a very ugly 
look, and points to a great want of moral courage, to use, 
as Mr. Honeyman would say, ‘‘ no harsher term.” But 
with all this there were sterling qualities which made 
him acceptable to those who differed from him most 
widely, and which won him the respect of the House of 
Commons. If we judge of him by his writings only, his 
honesty is a trifle stagey—his indignation o’erleaps 
itself and is too personal to be impressive. He does 
not touch and he does not fire the present generation. 
Mr. Carlyle makes it clear that he had from the first 
a genuine passion for knowledge, a consuming faith in 
the cause which he had in hand, and he notices very 
acutely the change which came over him when he ceased 
to address himself to the professional politicians and 
took the public for his audience. That his style was the 
expression of his character, and that his character re¬ 
mained much where it was through all his successive 
changes of opinion, is clear; but he modelled himself 
in early life on Swift and Burke, leaning rather to the 
former. Hence his writing, if often coarse, is never 
vulgar—as Miss Mitford puts it, he had something 
of the Dandie Dinmont about him. We could wish 
that there had been more. He was sober and a clean 
liver amid circumstances and in a time which did not 
make for sobriety or for clean living. He stood out 
firmly against the riotous Machine Breakers every¬ 
where, and he could say at the last: “ I suppose that no 
one has ever passed a happier life than I have done,” 
which it is difficult to believe. Mr. Carlyle is no doubt 
right when he says that it was the emotional side of his 
character, and its consequent catholicity, which made him 
the hero of the hour. We may add to this that he put 
into articulate and intelligible form what the lower 
orders were striving to express, and so earned their grati¬ 
tude. But posterity is right in sending the “ Political 
Register ” to the trunk-maker and keeping the “ Rural 
Rides ” on its shelves. It is when Cobbett comes face 
to face with nature that he is at his best. There is a 
great deal in him of the natural man, and the natural 
man is not always suited to society. The work is illus¬ 
trated from caricatures of the time, which are a little 


disappointing. It is curious to notice in the picture 
facing page 282 the likeness to the late Mr. Bradlaugh. 

L. R. Phelps. 


The Microcosm op London. With 32 Illustrations 
by Pugin and Rowlandson. 3 Yols. (Methuen. 
£3 3s. net.) 

London a hundred years ago, the city of Byron, Scott, 
Lamb and Miss Austen, of Dickens and Thackeray in 
their younger days, is here pictured for us with pen 
and picture. To the lover of old London there is some¬ 
thing of sadness as he looks on these paintings of places 
so many of them now only memories, but it is delightful 
to have so full and so living a record of the old metro¬ 
polis. What would we not give for such a memorial 
of Elizabethan London ? This work was originally pub¬ 
lished by Rudolph Ackermann at his “ Repository of 
Arts, No. 101 Strand,” as the quaint title-page hath 
it, and must have been full of interest for the earliest 
possessors of it. To them it reproduced the life of their- 
day; to us it recalls the town of yesterday. With the 
aid of these fine volumes and of a map of the date we 
can take many a pleasant walk through the streets of 
London a hundred years ago. Many of the places are 
still familiar to us, but how many are changed or passed 
away; and, on the whole, we shall be led to conclude that 
our life is sweeter, cleaner, less brutal than that of our 
grandfathers. Let us turn over the pages—what a 
scene of din and noise, of glare and glitter, Bartholomew 
Fair! The Hall, Blue-Coat School, gone. The Pass- 
Room, Bridewell, with its squalid horrors, gone too. 
The Royal Cockpit, Bird-Cage Walk, gone, not amid 
sounds of mourning. Doctors’ Commons, to us redolent 
of memories of David Copperfield and Mr. Twemlow. 
The racquet-court in the Fleet Prison, which appears 
incomplete without the figures of the members of the 
Pickwick Club, Sam Weller and Mr. Jingle; the great 
subscription room at Brooks’ with its green tables, 
shaded lights and piles of gold; the King’s Mews at 
Charing Cross, where now the fountains play; Leaden- 
hall Market; the Lottery Drawing at Coopers’ Hall, 
replaced to-day by bridge; the Royal Exchange, a very 
different building from the chilly pile of to-day; St. 
Luke's Hospital, for lunatics, a grisly sight; Vauxhall 
Gardens, whose lights are extinguished, where Becky 
Sharp enjoyed herself so much : and a watch-house in St. 
Mary-le-Bone, echoing with old cries of “ a fine night.” 

An we will we can frequent the playhouses, sit in the 
great pit running right down to the orchestra, amid 
a brilliant illumination of candles and lamps, going to 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, Astley’s or Sadler’s Wells. 

But the plates have not only an antiquarian interest, 
they are often of high artistic merit, notable pieces being- 
the Water-Engine at Cold-Bath Fields Prison; the 
Pillory, Charing Cross; Somerset House; Tattersall’s : 
the Temple Church; Westminster Abbey; and two 
capital views of Westminster Hall and Bridge and of 
London from the Thames, taken opposite the Adelphi. 
There is a fine colour in most of these, which have been 
capitally reproduced. In fact, the whole enterprise 
is full of credit to the publishers. 

It is a question of personality, but as we turned these 
many pages we were fascinated rather by the town 
itself than by the people. The buildings appear to us 
to be full of personality and old-world charm. The 
text, too, is somewhat dull, a dull quaintness. But for 
half the number of pictures we would willingly pay the 
price asked for the whole production. 
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Scientific Fact and Metaphysical Reality. By 

Robert Brandon Arnold. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 
^reviewer. who has spent some portion oftis youth 
ShT what ‘-Stevenson happily calls “circumnavigating 
the metaphysics ” picks up an avowed metaphysical 
treatise like this with somewhat of sympathy and 
despair. The book will take him a long time to read: at 
its: conclusion will the reader have served any more 
than the immediate end ? And what of the writer’s 
labour ? 

..This bdok, however, is quite different from the typical 
stcrilfe' volume of the past. There are no foolish 
attempts to deny the due validity of scientific conclu¬ 
sions; no quick-change shuffles with words; no partisan 
belittling of opponents. It will be well for thought if 
this volume indicates the type to which ontological 
“treatises will conform in future. 

Perceiving the present misunderstanding between 
science and metaphysics, yet accepting the first and not 
sceptical of the possibilities of the second, our author 
set himself the task of reconciling the two modes of 
.thought. The old days when a Hegel dashed himself 
to pieces against the discoveries of a Newton, and a 
Schelling proceeded to construct the facts of the Cosmos 
out of his own vain imaginings, are obviously without 
hope of future return. All other considerations apart, 
the human mind in all times has been willing to bow 
before those who prophesied truly. Science has proved 
itself to be the only veritable fortune-teller: and that 
is good enough, even for the ontologist. 

>■ Mr.'Arnold, then, frankly accepted the doctrine of 
Evolution. Indeed, he somewhere says that his main 
■ebjeot is to assert the necessity of treating mind as-a 
genetic product—a necessity which was first asserted 
and met in 1855, by way of prelude to the Synthetic 
Philosophy. 

Being a metaphysician, Mr. Arnold preferred to call 
the Universe the Absolute. Many of us have long 
suspected that Hegel’s name was merely a verbal sub¬ 
stitution for terms that had sufficed his predecessors 
for centuries, and that it indicated no new idea what¬ 
ever. It is pleasant, therefore, to find Mr. Arnold 
frankly acknowledging that the Absolute is simply a 
name for the sum of things. Now the Absolute, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Arnold, consists—at present—of mind, 
matter and ether. Of these the first is a comparatively 
late product. But Mr. Arnold insists that long ago, 
before mind was evolved from matter—he does not, as 
far as we remember, consider the' difficulty raised by 
the possible evolution of mind at other times in other 
worlds—matter must have been something other than 
it is at present. He thus speaks of pre-mental matter 
as that from which mind and matter, as we know them, 
have been evolved. Similarly, accepting the latest 
views concerning the formation of matter from the 
ether, Mr. Arnold conceives of a time when the ether 
was pre-material, containing within itself the poten¬ 
tialities of matter, as well as those of mind. Such 
ether, he argues, must have been quite different from 
the ether of to-day. The speculation, as we understand 
it, appears to be far from flawless: but it is not without 
interest. . . 

It can hardly be said that the volume is coherent, 
or that any salient truths arise from its perusal: but 
what we do discover is a fine impartiality, instanced 
by the manner in which the author, despite his differ¬ 
ences of opinion, speaks of Herbert Spencer; a living 
interest in the problems of human life, almost unknown 
in the metaphysician whose chief interest, unlike Mr. 
Arnold’s, is to support, by an esoteric and non-natural 
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reading, some outworn dogma; a great hatred of mili¬ 
tarism and that attitude towards life which is con¬ 
veniently if loosely termed materialism; ‘ and many 
pregnant reflections which may perhaps bear fruit in 
other minds than that which produced them. From 
the standpoint of the average student of science, then, 
who denies the possibility of ontology, we may be 
heartily grateful for a volume which, though we are 
up in arms at its every page or so, aims with much 
success towards that view of life as a whole' which is 
almost invariably denied to the scientific specialist. 

C. W. Salebby. 

Oxford and its Story. By Cecil Headlam. Illustra¬ 
tions by Herbert Railton. (Dent. 21s. net.) 

The City Companies of London. By P. H. Ditchfield. 
(Dent. 21s.) 

Medievalism in London is a thing of shreds and 
patches; Oxford is mediaeval with a slight leavening of 
modernity. It is not difficult to conjure up a vision of 
the Oxford of past ages; it is difficult, without con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the things that are no more, to 
visualise the metropolis of the days anterior to the 
Great Fire. To describe Oxford and to tell its story 
adequately and impressively are no easy tasks, but Mr. 
Headlam possesses the necessary qualifications for per¬ 
forming them, as he has already shown in his admirable 
little work on Nuremberg. He does not permit his 
erudition to stifle his perception of the picturesque or 
the latter to mislead him into slipshod ways. The 
result is a truly excellent piece of work; not the story 
of Oxford in all completeness, for, as Mr. Headlam 
realises, even so large a volume as the present gives 
not sufficient scope for dealing with all the many aspects 
of Oxford history. He presents a clear-sighted, sane 
and well-written bird’s-eye view, quite the . best Short 
Story of Oxford we know. Of the ten chapters we 
would particularly praise those upon The Coming of 
the Friars, the Mediaeval Student and Oxford and 
the Reformation; they are compact of fact yet 
never dry, for Mr. Headlam possesses the valuable gift 
of making dead bones live. It is not easy to convey the 
charm of such a book as this. We must content our¬ 
selves with the bold declaration that it is a volume 
which should be upon the shelves of every lover of 
Oxford city. We are glad to note that Mr. Headlam 
does not hesitate to praise new buildings as well as 
to blame: there have been outrages in the grey city 
by the Isis, but there have been works of art also, and 
men’s minds seem at last to have turned away from 
shoddies and shams. It is difficult to conceive that 
another such architectural abomination as Keble could 
be permitted. But two little questions of fact: Where 
did Mr. Headlam find the evidence for his bald state¬ 
ment that Shakespeare used to stop at the Crown Inn ? 
And is not the scandal about Davenant blown upon ? 
Also, why Lord Bacon on page 91 1 These are small 
matters, but surprising in a writer of such wonted 
accuracy as Mr. Headlam. Of the illustrations we cannot 
speak with such unqualified praise. Perhaps it is im¬ 
possible to convey on paper the greyness of Oxford, the 
warm weathering of the Headington stone; but these 
drawings of Mr. Railton stray far from reality in many 
cases: they are lacking in atmosphere and niggling in 
execution. Noticeably poor are the interior of the 
Cathedral, which is almost unrecognisable as a repre¬ 
sentation of what is one of the most homely of our 
cathedral churches; the Stairway to the Hall at Christ 
Church (called “Christ’s Church” on the frontispiece), 
without dignity; the Wadham College from the Gardens, 
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very poor, and the view from the Sheldonian, perhaps 
like to some marble city that we know not, but entirely 
unlike to Oxford. On the other hand, there are many 
drawings that are quite good—the Magdalen Tower 
from Addison’s Walk, another view of the same, the 
Founder’s Tower at this college and the Quadrangle of 
All Souls. We have judged the illustrations by the high 
standard set by Mr. Headlam’s letterpress; the two com¬ 
bined make the volume a fine memorial of Oxford. We 
hope the work will soon be reprinted in handy form for 
the pocket. 

We have little space left to deal with Mr. Ditchfield’s 
account of the good works of “ The City Companies of 
London.” It is a fairly good example of the noble art 
of compilation, not learned enough to enamour the 
scholar or brightly written enough to enchant the 
student and marred by a recurrence of over-blown com¬ 
pliments to the Companies. The illustrations are very 
good, well selected and well printed. 

Seeking Life, and Other Sermons. By the Right 

Reverend Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

This, we are told in the preface, is the last instalment 
<jf the sermons of the late Bishop of Massachusetts which 
it is proposed to publish. The Bishop’s personality was 
one that left its mark wherever he went. There were 
brought together in his person the wide culture that 
befits an-Anglican prelate, the asceticism of, say, a 
Francis of Sales, a gentle cynicism that just escaped 
worldliness and a freedom of thought that just was not 
licence. A .very proper priest for an American church ; 
and as . at Oxford, in the early eighties, his noble 
presence commanded St. Mary’s, one received the im¬ 
pression of a very proper man. 

, The sermons in this volume are thoroughly character¬ 
istic. They are scholarly, original; they strike a note 
that rings with a persistence that may well have changed 
the keynote of many a hearer’s life. This rather 
scandalous Bishop was in asceticism something of a 
genius. He learned from none. At least, so far as 
we remember the details of his life, he came at 
no time of his life under the directive influence 
of another. But he had lived up always to the 
level of his best thought, and his religion was not 
of the emotions but of the intellect and the will; it 
was reasoned and purposeful; it embraced the whole 
intellectual man ; it was discipline and order in his life : 
it was strength in his purpose; it was a current that 
magnetised his being and made him a living force 
among those with whom he was associated. One feels 
this, for instance, when, in his meditation on “ new wine 
in old bottles,” selected here quite by chance, he pleads 
for a new life as distinguished from the random resolu¬ 
tions with which, at recurrent epochs such as the begin¬ 
ning of a new year, men are wont to beguile themselves. 
“ Because there can be no truly new habit without a 
truly new life,” for “ the life rules the action as the 
stream rules its drops.” And there can be no new life 
without a new master. Therefore it is, says he, that he 
preaches faith rather than duty. 

This last volume is the tenth of a series which forms 
a rich storehouse of Christian eloquence and wisdom. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translated by Sir 

Richard Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. (Cambridge Press. 

5s. net.) 

It is because Sophocles is a Giant rather than a Titan 
that'his portrait is so difficult to seize. You feel, in 
reading his dramas, how completely they sum up the 
culture and religion of his age; but the man Sophocles 


is so fused into his art that he evades analysis. With 
Euripides, with Dante, it is otherwise; their presenGea^ ; 
always felt; they do frequently stand aside from .theipr- 
time and criticise it; they are artist-critics, philosopher•>,; 
lyrists. Sophocles has been compared with Shake- 
speare; as one paints Periclean Athens, so the other : 
Elizabethan England. Yet the resemblance does not.- 
extend to details. If Sophocles saw life steadily, aoic(., 
also saw it whole, it was because to him there were ho 
obstinate questionings. As quiet water mirrors 1 the/ 
heavens without showing the least tremor, so Sophocles . 
reflects his Athens. Shakespeare does indeed reflect; 
his times, but in some of his protagonists we suspect that, 
they are in part portraits of himself. > •. < 

Many will welcome Professor Jebb’s volume, although 
the translations properly form part of the commentary-, 
from which they are now for the first time torn. If .these., 
translations suffer a little when placed side by side with 
poetic versions, the student will welcome them as a'help ^ 
to understand the original, and that after all w&S thtir 
intention.- Occasionally the prose reaches to a, high? 
excellence, as this, for instance, in “ Philoctetes ” : Not.; 
with music of the reed he cometh, like shepherd in .the,, 
pastures—-no, but with far-sounding moan, as - be.: 
stumbles, perchance, from stress of pain, or as he gazes 
on the haven that hath no ship for quest: loud is >kis 
cry, and dread.” • —(, 

As we have referred to verse translations, the reader. 1 ; 
might like to compare Professor Jebb’s rendering of,, 
an antistrophe from the “ Antigone ” with Professor- 
Phillimore’s: “ And the light-hearted race of birds, and. 
the tribes of savage beasts, and the sea-brood, of fche 
deep, he snares in the meshes of his woven toils, he' 
leads captive, man excellent in wit. And he masters,- 
by his arts the beast whose lair is in the wilds, who, 
roams the hills; he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he 
puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless.mourn-,, 
tain bull.” 

“ Some of the madcap birds of air, 

Savage people of beasts in the fields, 

Sea-creation that ocean yields— 

All in toils of a mesh-spun snare 
Ta’en captive he leads away, 

For prey. 

Man ! the wits he wields 1 

The brutes that from the wilds, their home, 

Do roam 

Large on the mountain, he tames; and a shaggy-neck’d 
Steed with his crest in a collar to drag he breaks; 

Ploughshare 

Tireless mountain bull , 

Must pull!” 

F. Kettle. 


Short Notices 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH HISTORY. By C. Litton 
Falkiner. (Longmans, 18 s. net.) It may seem whimsical to 
praise historical work by comparing it with fiction; neverthe¬ 
less the first impression produced by a glance at Mr. Falkincr’s 
book is that here is the country so marvellously rendered bv 
Miss Lawless’ imaginative re-creations, “ Maelcho ” and 
“With Essex in Ireland.” The brief, all-too-brief essay on 
“ The Woods of Ireland,” and that on “ His Majesty’s Castle 
of Dublin,” combine with the contemporary accounts to sug¬ 
gest that land of savage enmities and savage loyalties, of 
racial hatred and more mysterious racial fusion, which the 
novelist realised so finely. Mr. Falkiner’s avowed desire is tat 
illustrate rather than narrate, and there can be no doubt 
that his historical sketches will achieve-their purpose.-. i JSe 
has been perhaps a little too intent on purely topographical 
and antiquarian detail, and has ignored too much the wider 
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issues. It is interesting to trace the building and decay of 
the mighty walls of Dublin Castle, but it would not have been 
amiss to show us more of the scenes enacted within them, 
the occasional mention of Strafford and Ormonde wakes a 
wish to see more of the great Lord Deputy wielding stern 
justice and harsh beneficence within those mouldering walls, 
and of his gallant successor holding the fortress for the king 
in the wild days of the Rebellion, when Owen Roe O’Neill 
led the native Irish and Cromwell came to do, in his grim 
fashion, the “work of the Lord.” The author may reason¬ 
ably retort that he has a right to set his own limits, and 
that to write of Dublin Castle in its wider historical con¬ 
nections would be outside his scope. Within his limits, then, 
his work is suggestive to all those interested in Irish history. 
The closely-studied article on the “ Counties of Ireland ” 
is perhaps the most valuable, but by no means the most 
attractive of the studies. The papers on Phoenix Park and 
the “ Parish Church of the Irish Parliament ” follow 
pleasant by-ways of local history. The story of the Irish 
Guards is full of the pathos and romance of the “Wild 
Geese ” ; those patriotic exiles who carried over-seas to foreign 
monarchs the offering of their forlorn valour and frustrated 
devotion. The second division of the book, to which the 
author modestly assigns most value, consists of several 
accounts of Ireland by travellers in the seventeenth century. 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary and Sir William Brereton’s 
Trawls are fairly well known to students of the time, but 
they are well worth re-reading. Gernon’s “ Discourse of Ire¬ 
land,” which has not before been printed, is a droll bit of 
description in which the writer’s quips and cranks are clearly 
of as much importance to him as the strange customs he 
depicts. It is a pity that Howell's testimony to the 
splendours of Strafford’s vice-regal court was not somewhere 
included as an offset to the many pictures of the “mere 
Irish,” with their saffron cloaks and tangled “ glibs.” But 
it would be unreasonable to seek within a single volume for 
every aspect of the seventeenth-century Ireland, and Mr. 
Falkiner has given many admirable glimpses of that land 
of misery, unrest and charm, which was called by Irish bards 
the Holy Island. 

THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By George Douglas 
Hazzledine. (Arnold, 10 s. 6d. net.) When Great Britain 
stepped in, only a few years ago, to save the ancient peoples 
of Haussaland, Nigeria, the Empire of the Fulani, from 
absolute extermination, she incidentally undertook to police 
some three hundred thousand square miles of fertile land, 
from the desert to the coast colonies, from the old dry water¬ 
course of the Dallul Mauri to Lake Chad. It was—and is— 
a great work and a worthy. Mr. Hazzledine, who occupied 
an official position in Nigeria under Sir Frederick D. Lugard, 
tells the tale of British enterprise and activity fully and 
well. It is a good story, and requires no esoteric interest of 
word-painting or controversial matter. Since Sir F. Lugard 
occupied Kano and Sokoto things have already improved to 
a surprising extent, and it is evident that the character of 
the native labourer, and especially the native soldier, will 
go far to maintain that spirit of comparative law and order 
which our presence in the territory has already begun to 
disseminate. It is something to be able to assert, as does the 
author, that “ the great track 1 routes have been opened by the 
power of the white man, so that they say even a woman can 
pass wherever the white man has gone; the river was never 
so full of trading canoes; the land is burdened with crops, 
and the villages are swarming with children. This is the 
beginning. What will be the end?” This book is a good 
book. It opens one’s eyes and makes one think—of the 
British Empire, of those who have helped to make it what 
it is, and of those who are even now keeping alive its best 
traditions and enlarging its scope of usefulness and civilisa¬ 
tion. 

TIBET AND THE TIBETANS. By F. Grenard. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hutchinson & Co., 
10 s. 6d.) At a time when speculation is rife as to the real 
impression created on the people of Tibet by our lately con¬ 
cluded expedition, the appearance of a work dealing in con¬ 


siderable detail with the political, economical and social 
aspect of that country, is most opportune. The literature 
concerning Tibet has during the last few years assumed very 
respectable proportions, and the present volume (the transla¬ 
tion cf a French work published in 1898 ) was written prior 
to many of the best-known books on the subject. The travels 
of Deasy, Koslov, and Sven Hedin have not, however, added 
materially to our knowledge of the people and the institutions 
of Tibet, to which M. Grenard’s work remains perhaps the 
most important contribution. The author, in company with 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins (who unhappily lost his life on the 
expedition), travelled from Chinese Turkestan over the 
Ustun Tagh to the Nam Clio lake—in sight, figuratively 
speaking, of the Forbidden City. The return journey was 
accomplished by way of the little-known eastern route, along 
the borderland of China and the vassal provinces. Among 
the institutions more or less peculiar to Tibet, that of poly¬ 
andry naturally receives attention. The writer argues that 
the system is patriarchal in origin, not matriarchal, as 
might at first sight be supposed, and, like primogeniture, 
has for its object the perpetuation of proprietorship and the 
homogeneity of the family. The account given of the extra¬ 
ordinary dual government of the country is of special inte¬ 
rest just now. It assists us to understand the difficulties 
encountered by our “ Mission ” in finding any responsible 
authorities. M. Grenard denies that the Dalai Lama’s 
position is in any way analogous to the Pope’s, remarking 
that he is merely primus inter pares. Second to him in 
dignity is the Pangchen Rimpocheh of Tachi Lunhpo, a 
potentate of whom it is surprising that our officers heard 
nothing when marching through his dominions. Whether 
the Imperial Chinese Legate or the Lama Viceroy is the 
actual ruler of the country, it seems impossible to say. It 
is clear that it is in every way to the interest of the Chinese 
to maintain the authority of the priests, which is unques- 
tioningly recognised by the people, whom the Son of Heaven 
unaided might find untractable subjects. Both Chinese and 
Lamas are united, the author thinks, in the desire to keep 
out the foreigner; though Sarat Chandra Dass held the 
former entirely responsible for the system. The Court of 
Peking aims at preserving Tibet in its present stats as a 
buffer against powers encroaching from the south and west. 
It is gratifying to note that a French writer considers our 
recent action justifiable on grounds of policy and good sense. 
Not the least interesting chapters in the book are those 
treating of the ancient religion of the country (Ponbo), only 
partially supplanted by Buddhism, and of its commerce. 
The explorer sees a possibility of opening up Tibet to French 
trade rid the headwaters of the Mekong; in the Brahmaputra 
we possess a similar means of approach from India, which 
is destined, says M. Grenard, to become one of the greatest 
manufacturing countries of the world. 

ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, &c. 
By R. Elward. (Arnold, Is. and 2 s. net.) This little book 
in the Wallet series does, within its limits, do marvellous 
things; but Mr. Elward’s bright pen would have done better 
to have given a separate booklet to each of the five subjects 
that he has compressed into one. It is impossible, for 
instance, to give any useful idea to a beginner upon collecting 
engravings in so small a space; and Mr. Elward looks on 
the sales of to-day with far too great a reverence. Colour- 
prints are by no means the highest achievement in engraving 
—and how can he, if he really feels the beauty of mezzotints, 
put the velvety glories of the black inks below that of brown 
or any other colour? The attempt to give an idea of the 
great engravers also ends in a mere catalogue. What could 
be done he has done, perhaps. But it was beyond any man’s 
strength. 

GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPO¬ 
GRAPHICAL TERMS. By Alexander Knox. (Stanford, 
15 s.) A laborious and very useful work; essential for all 
who take an interest in the history of place names. This 
from the preface explains the scope of the book: “The 
Glossary is the outcome of a series of notes taken during a 
long course of close geographical reading extending over some 
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ten years, and almost entirely restricted to works dealing 
with extra-European countries. When, however, the collec¬ 
tion of terms began to assume fairly large proportions, it 
was thought advisable to add similar terms for the European 
languages.” Mr. Knox deserves our gratitude. 

THE VENERABLE BEDE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Canon Rawnsley. With an account of the Bede Memorial, 
by Charles C. Hodges; illustrated. (Sunderland: Hills & 
Co.) Quite lately the Father of English History has been 
honoured in his own Northumbria by a monument. Canon 
Rawnsley has been the moving spirit in this act of recog¬ 
nition, and the lecture which we have before us is the accom¬ 
panying tribute of his pen. It has no doubt served an ex¬ 
cellent purpose in reviving among the natives the faded 
memories of the Venerable. “ I don’t know what Mr. Bede 
has done,” was, it is said, the form in which the appeal for 
funds was not infrequently answered. Canon Rawnsley 
writes with a good deal of enthusiasm and with the 
utmost readiness to recognise the points of coincidence between 
the habit of thought nourished by the Saxon Church and our 
English Reformation Christianity. At the same time he feels 
evidently a real sympathy with the monastic ideals of 
asceticism and learning to which from his boyhood the gentle 
Bede was devoted. The monument, of which in this volume 
we have a series of admirable plates, has taken the form of a 
dignified Anglian cross designed by Mr. Charles Hodges. 

Reprints and New Editions 

In Messrs. Routledge’s edition of THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM ( 3 s. 6d. net) we have no small thumb 
book or thin pocket leaflet, but a good stout volume, hand¬ 
somely bound and excellently printed, for which many may 
feel inclined to throw away their existing copy. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the volume is its twelve photogravures 
after drawings by Gilbert James. The drawings are full of a 
quaint charm, and have received full justice at the hands of 
the printer. There is so much that is allegorical in the poem 
that it is well nigh impossible for any artist to satisfy every¬ 
one’s taste in the matter of illustration. However, I think 
Mr. James has caught the spirit of it very well, but I wish I 
had not seen Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricature of the Persian 
poet.—Dr. Moore’s Oxford DANTE is now in its third 
edition, I am glad to see (Frowde, 6s. net). This, 
as scholars are aware, is one of the most convenient and 
accurate texts, and is well worthy of the appreciation it has 
received.—LIFE AND FRIENDSHIP, a selection from 
the essays and diaries of Thoreau, has been chosen for the 
second volume of the Vagabond’s Library (Treherne, 2 s. 6d. 
and Is. 6d. net), though why the series is so named I can¬ 
not imagine. If the word vagabond is used in the sense of 
an aimless wanderer through life, then I am sure Thoreau 
would not have approved of such a person. Thoreau was 
perhaps a little too exacting, a little hard on easy-going, 
careless folk, so that one often thinks of him as somewhat 
of a prig. It is not for every one to be able to say “ The 
field of my life becomes a boundless plain, glorious to tread, 
with no death nor disappointment at the end of it.” 
Thoreau discourses on many subjects other than friendship in 
this little book before me, such as “ Silence,” “ Music,” 
“Genius and Poetry,” “Reformers.” It is clearly printed 
and convenient to handle.—Another small book that dis¬ 
courses on such living as may bring us Solon’s death is 
Jeremy Taylor’s THE WAY OF PEACE (Foulis, 2 s. 6d. 
net). The introductory note asserts that this small book is 
“ Thomas h Kempis and Santa Teresa and William Law 
all combined and all at their best,” and ends with the hope 
that many devotionally-minded people will be led to study 
Taylor’s neglected works.—The same publisher has also sent 
me Henry Vaughan’s MOUNT OF OLIVES, a companion 
volume. Both belong to the Rose of Sharon series, and I 
can heartily recommend their format, which is pleasing, 
although the title-pages are rather obscure.—To write 
sermons that shall be acceptable to children is surely more 
difficult than writing stories for them, although that is not 


so common a talent as many people seem to think. But 
sermons for children sound so dull and lifeless ! Quite the 
contrary, however, is Canon Teignmouth Shore’s well-known 
SAINT GEORGE FOR ENGLAND AND OTHER 
SERMONS, now issued in a cheap edition (Griffiths, 3 s. 
net). We note that these sermons have already reached a very 
wide public, having been translated into French, German, 
and Italian.—The latest volume in Lives Worth Living 
series is the biography of ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT 
(Unwin, 2 s. 6d. net), a very welcome reprint.—That popular 
book on aquarian zoology, Charles Kingsley’s GLAUCL'S 
(Routledge, 3 s. 6d.), is much improved by its full and very 
practical illustrations, which I see have been derived largely 
from the works of Mr. George Johnston and Professor 
Harvey. These should make it even more popular than 
before.—But we can hardly hope that a reprint, however 
good, can popularise THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ. (Routledge, 6s. net). I should be 
even more grateful to Messrs. Routledge if they did not 
deface the books they send me by a singularly ugly rubber 
stamp.—What can I say of Wieland’s ADVENTURES OF 
DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA (Routledge, 6s. net) save that 
the type is excellently clear and large and the binding hand¬ 
some ?—Are George MacDonald’s fairy tales for children read 
as much as they should be, or are they partly buried beneath 
the flood of story books that issues forth every Yuletide ? 
This re-issue will serve, I hope, to remind parents and other 
present-giving people who appear in the role of Santa Claus 
of the delights that children to-day are missing in not 
reading THE LIGHT PRINCESS and THE GIANT’S 
HEART, both of which are published by Mr. Fifield for the 
ridiculously small sum of sixpence net each. Every child 
can be transported straight into the heart of Fairyland for 
sixpence. Not a high fare for so long a journey ! F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

“Whither; or, the Condition of the Soiil after Death,” 
is the title of a work by the Rev. J. Robert Porte, D.D., 
Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Denmark Hill, S.E., which will be 
published early next week by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Ltd.—Mr. J. R. Tutin, Cottingham, Yorks, will 
shortly publish “The Spenser of his Age.” Being selected 
poetry from Phineas Fletcher, with introduction, &c., 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold.—Mr. H. R. Allenson is about to 
publish “ The Joy of the Religious,” by the Rev. Edgar 
Rogers, M.A., Vicar of St. Sepulchre, Hoi bom.—A new 
volume by the Rev. Canon Cheyne, Oriel Professor of Inter¬ 
pretation in the University of Oxford, is in the press and 
nearly ready for publication. It will be entitled “ Bible 
Problems and the New Material for their Solution,” and 
will be included in Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Crown 
Theological Library, published at 5 s.—The new volume in the 
series of The Antiquary’s Books, “ Celtic Art,” by J. Romilly 
Allen, embodies the results of the most recent researches 
with regard to the peculiarly Celtic phases of “ Hallstatt ” 
and “La Tene ” culture on the continent of Europe and 
their extension to Great Britain in the Ages of Bronze and 
Iron. It is explained how the decorative motives which the 
Pagan Celt had absorbed from various sources were incor¬ 
porated in the art of the Christian period. The book con¬ 
tains many diagrams and plates.—The “ Autobiography of 
a Stage Coachman” has long been a classic of the road, 
and in its original form has become very scarce. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul are re-issuing it in a limited edition with 
42 coloured plates, after celebrated coaching artists of the 
early nineteenth century, such as Pollard, Cooper Henderson, 
Havell, Newhouse, Rowlandson, and Vernet. The same firm 
are issuing the well-known “Sporting Repository” of 1822 , 
with 22 coloured plates, including five very scarce examples 
of Aiken’s finest work, and three others from the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Grego, which did not appear in 
the original.—Mr. T. N. Foulis, of Edinburgh and London, 
announces a novel, “ Highrigg,” by P. A. Haddon, who only 
five years since was earning his living with pick and shovel 
in a coal mine. Two years ago he began life afresh as a 
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journalist.—John Strange Winter’s “Christmas Annual,” 
which this year makes its twentieth appearance, will shortly 
be issued, as usual, by Messrs. F. V. White & Co., but its 
price will be sixpence instead of a shilling. It will contain 
a complete novel by the author of “ Booties Baby, entitled 
“ The Strange Story of My Life.”—Mr. H. K. Allenson 
announces a volume of allegorical sketches by the American 
writer, Laura E. Richards. The title is “The Golden 
Windows: a Book of Fables for Young and Old.”—Messrs. 
A. & C. Black will publish “ Bonnie Scotland,” painted by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer, and described by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, as a companion to “ Happy England ” in the 
series of “ Beautiful Books. 1 Scottish Life and Char¬ 
acter ” is to be a volume in the same publishers’ smaller 
series of Colour Books. The illustrations are reproduced 
from pictures by H. J. Dobson, R.S.W.—Messrs. Frederick 
W. Wilson & Co., of Glasgow, have in preparation for early 
publication a new volume entitled “ Sonnets of Sweet 
Sorrow,” by Mr. David Lowe, author of “ Burns’ Passionate 
Pilgrimage ” and “ A Scots Wanderjahre,” two books which 
have grown steadily in the favour of thoughtful readers.— 
A new Shakespeare poetical anthology, by Dr. Charles F. 
Forshaw, is about to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, en¬ 
titled “At Shakespeare’s Shrine,” and will contain 400 
pages of poems or extracts from poems arranged alpha¬ 
betically under the authors’ names. Dr. Richard Garnett 
introduces the work with an “ Essay on Plays partly written 
by Shakespeare.”—Messrs. Williams & Norgate have in the 
press, and will issue very shortly, “ The Statutes of the 
Apostles,” consisting of the Apostolic Church Order, the 
Egyptian Church Orders, and the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, translated from the Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Saidic versions, with the Ethiopic and Arabic 
texts edited, for the first time, by the Rev. G. Homer, M.A. 
—Messrs. Williams & Norgate will also publish very shortly 
a new volume, issued by the Text and Translation Society, 
entitled “The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria.” The 
Arabic and Coptic versions, edited and translated with intro¬ 
ductions, notes, and appendices, by Professor W. Riedel, of 
Greifswald and W. E. Crum. 


Art 

Franti, H.. and tiianne, O. (edited by C. Holme), Daumier and Gavarni 
(Office of “ The Studio ”), 5/0 net. 

Science 

Prain. Major D„ M.B., On the Morphology. Teratology, and Diolinism cf 
the Flowers of Cannabis (Scientific Memoirs) (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office), 1)4. 

Travel an! ToposrapMy 

Headlam, Cecil, Oxford and its Story (Dent), 21/0 net. 

The Book of the West Indies (Koutledge), 6/0. 

Mlecellaneone 

Grange, H„ An English Farmer in Canada (Blackie), 3/6 net. 

Brenre, W. H„ Vocalism: its Structure and Culture (Harrogate: Acknll), 
6/0 net. 

Macrae, D., Publio Readings (Blackie), 2/0 net. 

Vaughan, General Sir J. L., My Service in the Indian Army-and After 
(Constable), 16/0 net. ,, , 

Super Flumina: Angling Observations of a Coarse Fisherman (Lane), 

Ward°A n nna L., A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose (Dean), 2/6. 

Nisbet, Hume, The Author, The “ Ghost," und The Society (Greening), 

UrwVck, n E.' J. (edited), Studies of Boy Life in Our Cities (Dent), 3/6 net. 
Hooper, C. L., Gee-Bov (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Whimsical Incidents' (Brown, Langham), 0/6. 

Juvenile 

Meade, L. T., “Mrs. Pritchard’s School” (Chambers), 6/0; Henty, G. A., 
and Others, " Hasard and Heroism ” (Chambers), 5/0; Carr, K.. 
“ Brought to Heel ” (Chambers). 5/0; Baldwin. Mrs. A., The Pedlar * 
Pack” (Chambers). 6/0; Cowper, Edith E., Viva / £i m8 t ina , 
(Chambers), 3/6; Jacberns. R., “A School Champion (Chambers. 
3/6; Brereton, Captain F. S.. “With the Dyaks of Borneo (Blackie) 
6/0; Mulholland. Rosa (Lady Gilbert), “A Girl’s Ideal (Blaokie). 
5/0; Hentv, G. A.. “ Captain Bayley's Heir” and “ By Pike and Dyke 
(Blackie),* 3/6 each ; Fenn, G. Manvillc, “ Nat the Naturalist 
(Blackie), 3/0; Corkran, Alice, "Meg’s Friend (Blackie), 2/6; 
Norway. G., “ A True Cornish Maid ” (Blackie), 2/6; Hutchinson, J. R.. 
“ Hal Hungerford ” (Blackie). 2/0; Leslie, Emma, “ Gytha’a Message 
(Blackie). 1/6; Neish, R.. “Chips and Chops” (Blackie), 1/6; Mockler. 
G., “Nell. Edie. and Toby” (Blackie), 1/0; Chappell, J.. Little 
Aunt Dorothy” (Blackie), 1/0; Hall, E. K., “ Mv Aunt Nan (Blackie), 
0/9; Hall, E. K., “Mother's Little Lady” (Blackie), 0/6; Park, C. M., 
“The King of the Beasts” (Blackie), 3/6; Thorley, E. J., An 
Alphabet” (Blackie), 1/6; Ayrton. Edith (Mrs. I. Zangwill), The 
Barbarous Babes” (Brimley Johnson), 2/6 net; Green, Mrs. r. G. 
(edited). “The Arabian Nights” (Dean); “Animal Alphabet ami 
Puzzle Pictures,” pictured bv S. Berkeley and V. Barrett. &c. (Dean) : 
Berkeley, 8., “Have Some *H ay, Old Boy ? "—Picture Book (Dean); 
“ See-Saw” (Dean), 2/0: “ Trust! ” (Dean), 0/6; “ The Puzzle Picture 
Book ” (Dean). 0/6; Adamson, 8. L., “Old Nursery Rhymes Dug up at 
the Pyramids ” (Dean); “ The Story of * As You Like It ’ * (Dent), 10 
net: Hamer, S. H.. “The Little Folks Animal Bcok ” (Cassell), 3/o; 
Meaue, L. T., “ A Madcap ” (Cassell), 3/6. 


New Books Received 

Theological and BIMleal 

Hannav, J. O.. The Wisdom of the Desert (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

Hallifax. 8., The Heart of Humanity (Brimley Johnson). 2/6 net. 

Spencer, F. E., Present-Day Problems (Skeffington). 3/6 net. 

Ryle. Dr. H. E., On Holy Scripture and Criticism (Macmillan). 4/6. 

Breniner, R. L., The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion (Con¬ 
stable), 6/0. 

Wilberforce. Dr. B., Speaking Good of His Name (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 
Nichols, F. M., The Epistles of Erasmus (Longmans), 18/0 net. 

Walker, W. L., The Teaching of Christ in its Present Appeal (Inglis Ker), 
2/0 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Ziettres 

Courtney, W. L., The Feminine Note in Fiction (Chapman & Hall), 5/0 net. 
Hole, W. G., Queen Elisabeth ; an Historical Drama in Four Acts (Bell). 
Colbv. Frank M.. Imaginary Obligations (New York: Dcd<l, Mead). $1.20. 
Minchin, H. C., A Little Gallery of English Poets (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

Adam, Mme. E., My Literary Life (Unwin). 8/6 net. 
ltowbothnm, F. J., Tales from Plutarch (Unwin). 5/0 net. 

Symons, A., Studies in Prose and Verse (Dent). 7/6 net. 

Festing, Gabrielle. From the Land of Princes (Smith, Elder), 6/0. 

Schaefer, H. (English by F. H. Breasted), The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs), m. 2.20. 

Ford, R., Vagabond Songs nnd Ballads of Scotland (Gardner). 

Monroe, Harriet, The Passing Show (Houghton. Mifflin). $1.10 net. 

Keller, Helen. My Key of Life: Optimism (Isbister). 2/6. 

Wood. C. E. S., A Masque of Love (Chicago: W. M. Hill). 

Wynno, C. W., For Greater Britain (Gay &, Bird), 1/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Leach. H., The Duke of Devonshire (Methuen), 12/6 net. 

How, F. D.. Six Great Schoolmasters (Methuen), 7/6 net. 

Dyer. H.. Dai Nippon (Blackie), 12/6 net. 

Worley, G., Jeremy Taylor (Longmans), 3/6 net. 

Atkins. H. G., Johann Wolfgang Goethe (Methuen). 3/6. 

The Adventures of King James II. of England, by the author of " A Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby ” (Longmans), 13/6 net. 

Duruv. V. (translated bv Mrs. M. Carey), A History of France (Dean), 8/6. 
Coleridge, E. H.. Life and Correspondence of John Duke Lord Coleridge, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in two volumes (Heinemann), 30/0 net. 
Hill the Rev. G., Some Consequences of the Norman Conquest (Stock), 
7/6 net. 

John Bunyan, by the author of “ Mark Rutherford ” (Hodder & Stoughton), 
3/6. 

Campbell, Gerald, Edward and Pamela FitzGerald (Arnold), 12/6 net. 


Flotlon 

Caine, Hall. “The Prodigal Son” (Heinemann). 6/0 net; Whitechurch. 
V. L., “ The Canon in Residence ” (Unwin), 6/0; “ Aliens of the West.” 
by the Author of “ The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore ” (Cassell). 6/0; 
Dawe. Carlton. “Lammas Grove” (Brown. Langham), 6/0; Marsh. R., 
“A Duel” (Methuen). 6/0; Nordau, Max. “Morganatic” (Chatto & 
Windus), 6/0; Baring-Gould. 8.. “A Book of Ghosts” (Methuen), 6/0; 
Thorne. G., and Custance. L., “Sharks” (Greening). 6/0; Cullum, R., 
“ The Hound from the North ” (Chapman & Hall), 6/0. 


Beprlnts and Hew Edition* 

Moffat, J. S., The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat (Unwin). 2/6 net. 
Thoreau. H. D., Life and Friendship (Treherne), 1/6 and 2/6 net. 

Wood, Mrs. H., East Lynne (Treherne), 1/6 net. 

Teignmouth-Shore. Canon T., St. George for England (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 
Amory, T.. The Life and Opinions of John Bunele, Esquire (Routledge), 
6/0 net. 

Wieland, C. M., The Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva (Routledge >, 
6/0 net. 

FitzGerald. E.. The RubAiyat of Omar Khayyim (Routledge), 3/6 net. 
Kingsley. C.. Glaucus (Routledge). 3/6. 

MacDonald. G., The Light Princess, and the Giant’s Heart and the Golden 
Key. 2 Vols. (Fifield). 0/6 each net. 

Moore. Dr. E., Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri (Oxford Press), 6/0 net. 
Stevenson. R. L.. Edinburgh (Seeley), 6/0. 

Besaut, W.. London (Chatto & Windus), 2/0 and 3 0 net. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus ; The Romance of Tristan and Isenlt; Blake's 
Songs of Innocence ; The Ballad of Reading Gaol; Ballads from Francois 
Villon: and Swinburne’s A Song of Italy (Mosher). 

Heddle, Ethel F., The Town’s Verdict (Blackie), 6/0. 


Sixpenny Beprlnts 

Carpenter. J. E„ The First Three Gospels (Green). 

Momerie. Professor A. W.. Belief in God (Allenson). 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (Allenson). 

Periodicals, 4e. 

“Scribner’s Magazine.” “World’s Work,” “Leisure Hour.” “Sunday at 
Home,” “ Cassell’s Magazine.” “ Girl’s Own Paner.” * Boy’s Own Paper,” 
“ Friendly Greetings.” “ Comhill.” “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 

“ Chambers’s Journal.” “ Fortnightly Review.” “ International 

Quarterly,” “ Books and Book Plates,” “ Contemporary Review,” “ The 
Connoisseur,” “ British Food Journal.” “ Antiquary.” “ School World.” 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” “Temple Bar,” “Century Illustrated 
Monthly,” “St. Nicholas.” “Lady’s Home Magazine.”* “ P,earson’s,” 
“ Independent Review,” “ Occasional Papers,” “ Lippincott’s.” “ Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” “ Ainsloe’s.” “ Harper’s Monthly,” “ Monthly Re¬ 
view.” “ Girl’s Realm.” “ Windsor Magazine,” “ The Library,” “ Bur¬ 
lington Magazine,” “The Commonwealth.” 
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My Book of Memory—V 


W hat strange books a lad will read, without 
intention and without understanding. 
Thus, at any rate, it was in my case. In 
my early teens I tackled “ Sartor Re- 
sartus.” I did not enjoy it; I did not know anything 
of its meaning: its language was a mystery to me; yet 
I went on with it simply because I felt it did mean 
something and that there was greatness in it. Years 
afterward when I read it again I realised how absurd 
had been my boyish attempt, and found that the book 
came absolutely fresh to me. Again, I remember an old 
man of my acquaintance finding me seated beneath a 
tree on a hot summer afternoon with Bacon’s “ Wisdom 
of the Ancients ” in my hand. He did not endeavour to 
conceal his amusement; he was not a sympathetic old 
man, asked what I was doing with such a book and 
why I was not playing with the other boys. I do not 
remember what reply I made to him, but I know that 
I did not attempt to explain to him why I was reading 
my lord’s learned essay. Perhaps I could not have put 
my reason in words; it was—as I recollect my then 
mood—that I was dimly conscious that there were many 
great writers whose works every educated man should 
read, and—I must confess it—there was in my motive 
more than a little spice of foolish pride: I was pleased 
to believe that I was not as other boys. Many of them 
thought me a prig. Probably they were right; but 
priggishness—I take it— is a disease of boyhood, just 
as are the measles and the whooping-cough; diseases 
which do no great harm to youths, but which are 
dangerous and deadly to men. 

Cellini’s Autobiography was another work that 
I perused with much pleasure. What a splendid adven¬ 
ture book it is! —that and no more it was to a boy’s 
mind, which brings me to the point—often before urged, 
often forgotten—that to no two readers, as ^ar as 
we can judge, is a book exactly the same. To you 
this volume speaks in such a manner; to me in such 
another way; and very likely, if we could converse with 
its author, we should discover that not only had we 
both missed much of his meaning, but had each of us 
read into his work that which had not consciously been 
put there. It is precisely the same with the reading 
of a book by the same person when boy, when youth, 
when man. I turn back to the already mentioned 
“ Sartor.” As a lad to me it was a murky mystery ; 
I knew there was something behind the veil, things 
powerful and beautiful, but my eyes were too weak to 
see through the mist of words; high-sounding phrases 
rang in my ears meaningless; men and women passed 
like-'shadows across the pages. All that I did rightly 
grasp was that here was a great man struggling to set 
forth his soul as in a parable—but, to recall an unseemly 
jest-—this parable was “ a heavenly story with no 
earthly meaning.” 

, Then again I read “ Sartor ” at Oxford, one summer 
term, chiefly when lounging in a boat upon the Cherwell 
far up beyond Marston, where the river was then un¬ 
sought and unspoiled. I read now with keener, clearer 
eyesight than I had done before: something of the 
satiric clothes-philosophy I began to comprehend, but 
of the humanity of the strange tale I had, as yet, no 


grasp. I was at that age when most of us are cither 
thoughtless cr cynical. Dear, dear, how wc boys of 
twenty laugh at men and matters. How vast is our 
knowledge; how bitter our witty sallies at the follies 
of the world. It is a passing phase with most of us; we 
are cantankerous when cutting our wisdom teeth, 
anxious to be taken for men of experience, fearful lest 
we should be still considered callow. So it was that 
the satire of “ Sartor ” came home to me then, when 
also I revelled in the satire of the French Revolution. 
A few years later I read the story again. I believe the 
scales had fallen from my eyes; I dare not say I know. 
May not my interpretation of the prophet and seer be 
altogether wrong ? May I not have read into his words 
that which he never said, have sympathised with moods 
of his which never had being? ’“Sartor” then seemed 
to me the cry of a soul at bitter feud with the world, 
at odds with it because he could not understand it or 
it appraise him justly. It seemed to me that it was all 
well both with the world and him ; the world passed him 
by unheeding; love came to him and passed him by; 
many good things passed him by, not altogether with¬ 
out fault on his side, partly through his inability to 
grasp more than mere thoughts and fancies. Then, 
misunderstood and misunderstanding, he turned—this 
clothes-philosopher—and railed, mentally and morally 
dyspeptic, only now and again his great heart thrusting 
aside this unruly discontent and speaking out with 
words of splendid pity and love. That was what I 
then found in “Sartor,” and still find; is it there, or 
is this one of my many dreams ? 

Have many writers spoken forth their inner selves 
in the pages of fiction ? I fancy not. Fielding, Scott, 
Miss Austen did not do so; Thackeray did, but, as 
it were, by chance in passages which were obtrusive in 
the conduct of his tales ; Dickens did, in somewhat the 
same way, and both of them, in “ Pendennis ” and in 
“ Copperficld,” told somewhat of what they believed 
themselves to be; but then they were merely using them¬ 
selves as material, consciously working as artists; and 
we cannot sever fact from fiction. Some few of the 
great ones have, I believe, thus spoken themselves forth ; 
thus Charlotte Bronte and George Borrow. The reader 
of “ Jane Eyre ” knows much of her creator; of 
“ Lavengro ” and the “ Romany Rye ” much of Borrow. 
Are they not both well worth the knowing ? 

Yes, a boy’s mind and a man’s are two, though one— 
a mystery which we cannot fathom. Science can tell 
us much about the physical aspect of it all; but science 
leaves me cold'; I feel that it deals only with materials; 
it tells me th&t which a master builder can tell me of a 
great cathedral; such and such stone is used, such and 
such stress and strain has been provided for and guarded 
against. But whence comes the beauty? I ask the 
architect, but he also leaves me cold. Thoughts are 
certain movements or excitements in certain matter. 
But why have you one thought and I another? Why 
did I as a boy think thus and as a man think differently ? 
Because of experience ? Yes ; but what is experience ? 

We men know so much, but we are as boys still, ever 
asking the unanswered and the unanswerable “ why.” 

E. G. O. 
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The Human Aquarium 

T he name of the Comte de Buffon (1707-1788) needs 
no recommendation to the readers of The 
Academy, who know him as author of the saying 
that the “style is the man ’’—one of the numer¬ 
ous profoundly true phrases inevitably fertile of much 
superficial twaddle. 

Amongst the ideas for which the great French 
naturalist is remembered by students of science one in 
especial has lately received a new interest from the work 
of a living fellow-countryman of his. This is Buffon’s 
speculation as to the origin of life—but here I must 
make a digression. 

As to the origin of every living cell, animal or vege¬ 
table, now breathing on the surface of our planet, 
whether on land or in the sea, science pronounces a very 
rigid and definite dogma. Every such cell has arisen 
from a preceding cell: omnis celliila e crllula, in the 
words of Virchow, the founder of cellular pathology. 
Lamarckian, Darwinian and other theories of descent 
may thus carry us back to a few simple living forms from 
which all higher organisms have evolved: but they tell 
us nothing whatever as to the origin of the primaeval 
forms which they postulate. Not even the simplest 
living thing can now be produced from inorganic or even 
from dead organic matter. In other words, the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation has been definitely disproved. 
The “ few simple forms ” which all theories of descent 
are compelled to presuppose neither arise spontaneously 
from the dust of the earth or the foam of the sea, nor 
can they be manufactured in the laboratory. Of the 
origin of life on the earth science to-day can claim no 
actual knowledge whatever. 

Within the last few days we have read the opinions on 
this matter of such distinguished men as Lord Kelvin, 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Ray Lankester. The 
great Scotsman, who is, of course, far and away the 
greatest living man of science, illustrious alike in the 
abstract and the concrete, pre-eminent in theory and in 
practice, has made this nescience of ours his scientific 
argument for Theism. In his opinion, not only does 
science know nothing of the origin of life, but it never 
will know anything. “ No hocus-pocus of electricity,” 
says this greatest of electricians, will explain for us the 
secret of life; and for its origin we must invoke Creative 
Power. 

This, however, is a subject on which Lord Kelvin 
himself would never dream of claiming to be an expert, 
and the expert opinion is entirely against him. The in¬ 
tellectual descendants of the men who proved that life 
does not now, under any circumstances, arise de novo on 
our planet, do certainly believe that once, under different 
conditions which we cannot as yet describe, abiogenesis 
or spontaneous generation did occur. Theirs, indeed, is 
the belief of Tyndall himself—pne of the foremost in 
the disproof of spontaneous generation as a contem¬ 
porary fact; they “ discern in that matter which we, in 
our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstanding 
our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life.” 

Now let us go back to Buffon, first observing that 
Kant enunciated the nebular hypothesis in the year 
1755. Buffon set himself to speculate upon the probable 
manner in which life arose on the cooling sphere cast off 
from the rotating nebulous mass. And he came to the 
conclusion that life probably had its birth in the sea; 
and, further, that the Polar seas, being naturally the 


first to cool—or, indeed, the first to be precipitated from 
the watery atmosphere—were the probable seat of that 
wondrous birth. To Cuvier (obiit 1832), the last great 
biologist who rejected the theory of organic evolution, 
these speculations of Buffon were no more than “ flights 
of fancy.” 

But Buffon and his great critic would have taken a 
lively interest in a recent paper in which a French ob¬ 
server has instituted comparisons between the com¬ 
position of sea-water and the composition of the fluids 
of the human body. It now appears that we may look 
upon the human form divine as none other than a peri¬ 
patetic aquarium. True to their ancestors’ original en¬ 
vironment—assuming Buffon’s guess to be correct—the 
Polar sea-water of perhaps a hundred million years ago, 
your body-cells and mine are now bathed in fluids which 
bear, on the average, a close resemblance in chemical 
composition to sea-water. When, at some intervening 
date, certain enterprising creatures ventured to make a 
bid for life upon terra firma, the cells of which they 
were composed naturally continued to prefer the old 
familiar medium, and the preference has been main¬ 
tained and is gratified in us to-day. So that I, when 
this article is finished, getting up from this dry chair 
and walking away to doff my dry clothes and step into a 
dry bed, am nevertheless none other, dry though I feel, 
than an ambulant or peripatetic aquarium. I must try 
to think of my leucocytes, scurrying along in my saline 
blood, as minute marine creatures, whose ancestors were 
formed from “ the Deep’s untrampled floor.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


“The Walls of Jericho” 

M r. Alfred Sutro has dared in his new play to 
be simple and natural—a most unusual thing 
with modern dramatists—-and he is rewarded 
with a full measure of success. He has not 
strayed after new emotions or strained after novel 
effects; he finds that men and women afford him ample 
material for a strong story, making them work out their 
fates according to their natures and their environments, 
not in accordance with his preconceived plot; in short, 
the plot fits the characters, which is as it should be. 

Mr. Sutro’s theme is old, as the playwriter’s must 
ever be—old, but set in a new frame. Jack Frobisher, 
an Australian millionaire, of powerful character and 
strong will, who believes his Queensland home to be the 
abode of all the virtues, has settled down in Mayfair, has 
married Lady Alethea Downham, a woman of sound 
heart but spoiled by the manners and morals of the 
smart, fast set in which she has been brought up. The 
inevitable result is friction between husband and wife, 
which forms the motive of the drama. By a series of 
perfectly natural events the two work out their salva¬ 
tion, presenting through the four acts an interesting 
and convincing picture of the struggle between man and 
woman. The setting of the piece is modern Mayfair, 
where the women are sexless folk, who smoke, gamble, 
neglect their children—a sordid picture, true of a 
section of society. In fact, “ The Walls of Jericho ” 
is a strong plea for a simpler life and its satire is not 
marred by over-exaggeration. The portraits of the 
Marquis of Steventon, a battered, soulless roue ; of his 
daughter Lucy, a kindly nature, ruined by surface cyni¬ 
cism which we feel will bring its punishment with it; 
and of a group of “ up-to-date ” women of the world, 
are all clever. Lady Alethea is very real, with her 
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struggles to be bad agaiust her better nature, and her 
husband. Jack Frobisher, is admirable, a strong man 
almost conquered by unusual surroundings, but at last 
awakening to the fact that he must gird himself and 
fight if he would hold his own. He does fight, straight¬ 
forwardly and strongly, and he does win. As the 
curtain falls for the last time we feel that we have 
witnessed a strong, sound, healthy play, well conceived, 
well devised and, on the whole, well written. But Mr. 
Sutro would do well to avoid witticisms that do not 
grow out of the situation; jokes dragged in hinder the 
natural action of a play. 

The acting as a whole was admirable; Mr. Bourchier 
played strongly, avoiding many temptations to shout 
and bluster. But I think he made a mistake not to dis¬ 
guise his features; he does not look the rough-and-ready 
sheep-farmer; he looks simply Mr. Bourchier, whose 
features are so well known to us all that illusion is 
endangered. Our actors are too fond of appearing in 
different characters with precisely the same appearance. 
Words vary, but voices and faces remain the same. 
This is a technical mistake which foreign actors would 
not commit. I only draw attention to this error because 
Mr. Bourchier has once again shown us how fine and 
restrained an artist he is. Mr. Sydney Valentine was 
excellent as Jack’s “chum,” another millionaire, who— 
to clinch the irony of the play—marries Lady Lucy, 
Alethea’s sister, and is presumably about to face the 
same problem that has just been solved by his friend. 
Lucy is most attractively impersonated by Miss Muriel 
Beaumont, a young actress who should do great things. 
Mr. O. B. Clarence gives a finished picture of the silly, 
battered, old roue. 

But the most pleasant aspect of the performance and 
of the play is that we are given a breath of fresh, open 
air in the theatre, where we have for so long been 
stifled as in a hot-house. Mr. Sutro has been accused by 
some critics of being old-fashioned ; so he is, so is nature. 
I trust he will never adopt the new fashions of unnatural 
problems acted by the human puppets. Men, women 
and emotions—they suffice Mr. Sutro and all true lovers 
of the theatre. 

W. T. S. 


Of the Painting of Pageants 

T he choice of Mr. Edwin Abbey to paint the 
coronation of the King was a happy one—in¬ 
deed, except for Mr. Sargent, another American 
member of the Royal Academy, there was no 
other artist of the Immortals capable of the achieve¬ 
ment. What Mr. Sargent would have made of so fine 
a theme on a huge canvas such as Veronese would have 
used makes a magnificent thought. Yet Mr. Edwin 
Abbey, given the like conditions, and with his fine 
designs for the Boston Library in our memories, would 
have made a dangerous rival even to Sargent—he has a 
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poetic vein and an eye for large composition that Sar¬ 
gent cannot surpass. And in his remarkable painting of 
Richard the Third’s courtship before the halted funeral 
procession, Mr. Abbey set up a high standard of poetic 
achievement by which he must perforce allow himself to 
be judged. Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
see the year’s Royal Academy that was honoured by that 
masterpiece of Mr. Edwin Abbey’s are not likely to 
forget the fine decorative triumph of that work—the 
fugue-like effect of the reversed pikes and of the black- 
shrouded figures that formed so deep-noted and resound¬ 
ing a contrast to the grim courtship of the two splendid 
figures. With such a large achievement in the memory, 
then, one faced the “ Ceremony of the Coronation of Ilis 
Majesty King Edward the Seventh ”; and judged it. 
The first impression is of disappointment. Had Mr. 
Edwin Abbey taken a knife and cut off at least a foot 
from the top of his canvas, the picture had enormously 
gained—indeed the heavy cloth hangings, with their 
heraldic devices of the three nations, force themselves 
upon the notice, whereas this should all have been thrust 
back to allow the human pageant to “ sing out ”—(the 
studio slang will out). This fault removed, the horizontal 
composition, with all its splendour of design, comes into 
telling effect. There is rare art in the treatment of that 
long line of figures from left to centre of the scheme, 
where the Queen stands in all her beauty, awaiting her 
crowning—then the dramatic telling of the religious 
ceremony thrusts itself forward as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury sets the Crown upon the seated King, whilst 
away to the right the coronets of England’s nobility seem 
to wave in their restless confusion of acclamation, 
announcing the glory and honour of the King. The 
whole emotional moment is thus stated clearly and 
serenely. The innate fault of the picture lies in the fact 
that the King is seated on the ground-level, and this 
difficulty, which Mr. Edwin Abbey nearly triumphed 
over by placing the Archbishop with the crown above 
the horizonal line of figures, the artist has lost by that 
unfortunate and wholly useless foot or so of canvas at 
the top of the picture, thereby dropping the figure of 
the King by so much the more, and needlessly lower, 
from the top of the frame. The colour is charming, the 
painting broad and admirable, the whole very nearly a 
masterpiece. It may be that exactness and accuracy of 
detail check the artist’s hand, yet Mr. Edwin Abbey has 
triumphed over exactness and accuracy and stated the 
essential emotion of the splendid event with masterly 
cunning. The painting of the Duke of Norfolk shows 
with what force Mr. Abbey can state a portrait yet make 
that portrait a perfect part of a large design. The fact 
is that the painting of a magnificent State pageant such 
as this must be done in the grand manner; and that 
Mr. Abbey of all painters living to-day is master of the 
grand manner some of his pen-and-ink drawings of 
Shakespeare’s comedies amply testify. To every student 
of the drama to-day it must be abundantly clear that 
when large dramatic effects are desired upon the stage, 
the modern drawing-room manner of acting becomes 
utterly inadequate, and we have to go back to the actors 
who have been bred in the old school, in the grand 
manner—Irving and his pupils. And so it is with 
painting, for such a work as this the painting must be 
in the grand manner. The small manner, so true and 
sweet for the statement of small things, lacks that very 
majesty and splendour, just that thrill and magnificence 
which go to make for dignity and the great resounding 
statement. The royal palaces still lack a noble picture 
of a great national pageant painted by a master-hand. 
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Correspondence 

The Rustic Wreath 

Sir, —In the 1842 edition of Tennyson's “ Poems ” will 
be found a note stating that "Dora” was "partly sug¬ 
gested by one of Miss Mitford's Pastorals.” This note was 
omitted in most of the later editions, but references to it will 
be found in the “ Atheneeum,” 1856, “ Tennysoniana,” 1879, 
Wace’s “Tennyson,” 1881, “Illustrations of Tennyson,” 
1891, and elsewhere.—Yours, Ac. G. E. D. 

Time 

Sir, —In discussing “John Locke” a writer notes of 
“ Time as imprinted afresh upon each new mind,” or, con¬ 
versely, as “native to mind.” Is it not inherent? I do 
not assume to be original, but consider that the pulsation 
marks time in all the animal kingdom. We find that all 
domesticated animals have an acute, I may put it down as 
an accurate, sense of time; how arrived at if they consult no 
timepiece? This pulsation is reduced to system by medical 
men in the diagnosis of fever; they read the pulse and its 
influence pervades the whole corporal system ; it acts on the 
undeveloped infant, as it does unconsciously on the mature 
individual. We all have a notion as to how time does pass, 
and confirm or confute it by reference to the "clock.”— 
Yours, Ac. A. H. 

Flaws in Composition 

Sir, —So much easier is it to pick out the faults in English 
prose than to write it well that the able reviewer who (The 
Academy and Literature, October 29, 1904, p. 384, col. 1) 
detects flaws in the composition of a distinguished con¬ 
temporary has himself, in his last paragraph, given an 
example of how not to construct a sentence. What exactly 
is referred to by “ this ” (line 9 from bottom) may be said 
to be feebly adumbrated, but is certainly not expressed. 
Furthermore, the commas after “ author,” “ difficulties,” and 
"beginners” in the three preceding lines are not only re¬ 
dundant, but are opposed to the sense of the passage, for 
they convert simple qualifying clauses into parenthetic and 
general statements. The maker of mixed metaphor may be 
said to sin in good company if Goldsmith’s observation 
(“ Miscellaneous Essays,” XVI.) be true, that “ Shakespeare 
himself is often guilty of these irregularities.”—Yours, Ac. 

Francis H. Butler. 

[We think our correspondent is slightly hypercritical.—E d.] 


The New Writers’ Column 

A very interesting communication has reached us from 
a writer who signs himself “ Bescarred,” from which 
the following may be quoted : 

“ Long ago, I made up my mind that I wanted to 
live in ‘ Grub Street ’; my dearest companions were 
books and papers, and my favourite game ‘ Publisher ’ 
and ‘ Editor.’ I passed from school to office, but in 
leisure hours rode my journalistic hobby-horse. For 
years ‘ I wandered aimlessly about, scratching myself 
while clambering through hedges,’ All my pocket-money, 
as E. G. O. would say, was spent on exercise- 
paper and stamps— except a few shillings saved up 
as a Christmas-box for the postman who delivered 
my rejected contributions. Were my articles absolute 
rubbish ? That’s not for me to say. I only know 
that they have since all been printed and paid for. 
One day in my wanderings I found myself face to 
face with a hedge—an editor’s office boy. I scratched 
myself rather badly in getting ‘ through ’ him, but on 
the other side I found an editor who showed me a 
‘neighbouring gate.’ He printed an article for me—I 
was through that gate—and progress was then a com¬ 
paratively easy matter. Now, Sir, I want The Acabemy 
and Literature to be the gate which shall be opened 
to people who have no admission ticket, provided they 
can walk through without knocking it off its hinges and 
barring the way for others.” 

The remainder of the letter need not be printed, as its 
suggestions are embodied in the offer now made. 

We believe that there arc a large number of clever 
and thoughtful writers who find it difficult to place their 
first work; we desire to help them. We will consider 
carefully any article sent in to us, in length not more 
than 500 word3, if guaranteed by the writer that no 
composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the 
pages of The Academy and Literature and of suffi¬ 
cient merit, we will print it in The New Writers' 
Column, sending the writer a cheque in accordance with 
our usual rate of payment. The article must be signed 
with the author’s full name. We must trust to con¬ 
tributors’ sense of honour not to abuse our confidence. 


A Plea for Young Writers 

Sir, —The first evil which I think calls for a remedy 
is that nowadays most of the well-known writers of books 
are contributors to the magazines also. I think this 
ought not to be. By this greedy anxiety to snap up any¬ 
thing in the way of fees they are closing most of the avenues 
formerly open to young journalists. Look at the list of 
contributors to any of our leading magazines, and see what 
chance an unknown name has of acceptance. Besides, surely 
the practice should be contrary to the etiquette of the pro¬ 
fession. A leading Q. C. will not enter the inferior Courts. 
Again, is it absolutely necessary that so much time should 
be taken before returning rejected contributions ? In 
most cases this reaches from three to six w'eeks. Is this 
necessary ? In one case in my experience an excellent 
article on a subject of considerable temporary interest 
was almost out of date after submission to a couple of 
editors. I know that it is said that likely articles have to 
pass through several hands, but my answer to this would 
be that this waste of time is so very common that it argues 
very poorly for the acumen of sub-editors in the matter of 
their diagnosis of what is likely to be accepted by the 
editor-in-chief. I think your New Writers’ Column an ex¬ 
cellent idea, and wish I was competent to contribute to it. 
—Yours, Ac. C’hatterton. 


Regulations 

1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art or 

antiquarian interest; freshness of subject, of treatment 
and style will chiefly influence the acceptance of any 
article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred 

words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side 

only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding 

this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to bo returned in case 

of their not being printed, stamps must be sent for this 
purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the 

writer’s full name and address and an intimation that 
the writer is qualified to write for the New Writers’ 
Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to The Editor, The 

Academy and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, 
London, E.C.; the envelope being marked “ N. W. C.” 
on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost 

MS.-; a duplicate copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon 

(given on one of the cover pages). 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

LORD COLERIDGE 

(Lord Chief Justice of England). 

Edited by KRNB9T HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Two vols., Portrait 30a. net. 

KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. 

Ry B. D. MOREL. With Illustrations and tfap& 16*. net. 

“ At last in this book we have a thorough, complete, and decisive account of 
the methods of government applied m the Oongo Free State. . . . Mr. Morel has 
set forth the case with perfect distinctness and conclusive arguments.” 

_ _ _ Daily Newt. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. From the French of 

K. WallszewskL. By Lady MARY LOYD. 14 j. net. 

“He has presented us with by far the best book about ‘Grozny,’ as ths 
Russians call him, which has so far appeared in English. . . . M. Waliaaewski’s 
new book is a valuable contribution to the study of Muaoovite history.” 

_ D ail y C hronic le. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 

Vol. I.-THE B<X)K OF SONGS. Translated by the late Thomas Bbookbbakk. 
Vol. II.—NEW POEMS, and ATT A TROLL. Translated by Margaret Abmoub. 

Small crown 8vo. Jw. each. _ 

THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVEL8 OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 

Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 
vois.iv.,v.,&vi. WAR AND PEACE. 7s. 0 d. each vol. 

“ Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s translations no praise is too high. She 
writes a vigorous, nervous English that it is the purest pleasure to read.” 

_ ACAD EMY and LITERATURE. 

FICTION. 

NOW READY. 

THE PRODIGAL SON 

By HALL CAINE 

The publication of a novel by Hall Caine Is an event of Inter¬ 
national Importance, for no other writer has ever appealed to 
so large an audience as he does. Why Is this the case ? Because 
Hall Caine's novels are ftill of fundamental truth, full of that 
great humanity which Is the same In Birmingham and Ecuador. 
His works appeal alike to all nations, and It is no wonder that 
on November 4th THE PRODIGAL SON was published In nine 
countries simultaneously. 

England: The Prodigal Son 

LONDON'. W. H KIN EM AX N 

America : The Prodigal Son 

NEW YORK: D, Appleton & Co. 

France: Le Fils Prodigue 

PARIS: Hachktte <fe Cie. 

Germany: Der Yerlorene Sohn 

LEIPZIG: H. A. Ludwig Degener 

Italy: II Figliol Prodigo 

MILAN: FrATELLI TRKVEi 

Sweden : Den Fcirlorade Sonen 

STOCKHOLM: P. A. Norstkdt A SONKR 

Holland: De Yerloren Zoon 

LB/DE.V: A. W. SlJTHOFV 

De nmark : Den Forlorne Son 

COPENHAGEN: Gyldendalske Boghandel 

Finland: Tuhlaaja Poika „ 

___________ BORG A: Werner SOdkrstrom 


O APT AIN AMY AS 
“JENA" or“SEDAN”? . 

A LADDER OF SWORDS 
THE MERRY-QO-ROUND 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE 
lOOl INDIAN NIGHTS 
THE QREY WORLD . 

ON ETNA .... 
PAM. 


Dole Wyllarde. 

F. A. Beybrlkin. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
W. Somerset Maugham. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Sarath Kumar Ghohh. 
Evelyn Underhill. 
Norma Lorimkr. 

Baroness Von Hutten. 


READY , NOVEMBER 7. 

BAOOARAT .Frank Danby, 

Author of M Pigs In Clover.” 


6 «. 


London; WM. HEIM EM ANN, 21 Bedford 8t., W.G. 


MACMILLAN & CO .’S NE W BOOKS 

RUDYARD KIPLING'S 

NEW BOOK. 

TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6 f. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. 

EDITED BT 3. A. FULLER MAINLAND, M.A. 

In 5 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. A—K, 21s. net. 

EGYPTIAN AND OTHER VERSES. By George 

OOOKSON. Crown 8 to, 4*. Si. net. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES. 

ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. Crown 

8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2i. net. 

THE BAB BALLADS, with which are included 

BONGS OP A SAVOYARD. By W. 8. GILBERT. With 350 Rlustratioitt by 
the Author. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, It. 6 d. 

Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S New Book. 

THE RUBY RING. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 

Illustration* by ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. Crown 8vo, 4*. 6 d. 

ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 

By LEWIS OARR 'LL. with 42 illustrations by JOHN TBNNIKL. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT 

ALIOE FOUND THERE. By LEWIS 0 tRROLL. Witli 50 Illustrations by 
JOHN TENNIEL. 

THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the Hon. 

J. W. FORTESCUE. 

MACMILLANS NEW NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6*. each. 

H. G. WELLS. 

THE FOOD OF THE OODS AND HOW 
IT CAME TO EARTH. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

“ WHOSOEVER SHALL OPFEND ...» 

ROSA N. CAREY. 

AT THE MOORINGS. 

CUTGLIFFE HYNE. 

ATOMS OF EMPIRE; 

RORERT HERRICK. [Tuesday 

THE COMMON LOT. 

WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 

FALAISE OF THE BLESSED VOICE. 

A Tale ot the Youth of St. Louie, King of France 

UPTON SINCLAIR. 

_MAN ASSA S. A Novel of the War. 

MACMILLAN’S 3/0 LIBRARY. New Vols. 

H. G. WELLS. 

THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 j 6 d. [ Tuesday 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

MARY LINSKILL 

TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 

_ New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. _ 

v Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 
on application. 

MACMILLAN k CO., Ltd., London. 
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From BLACKWOODS’ List 

BLACKWOOD FOR NOVEMBER* 

Read 

THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST—IV. 

By O. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 

“Clever, original, well told, and fascinating.”— Lady's IHctorial. 

“ Marked by originality and power Punch. „ . , 

“An interest from first to last that can only be described as thrilling. —Standard. 
“ B ddnesp, originality, and power.”— Alhenwam. 

“ Makes a profound impression .”—British Weekly. 

“Mrs Thurston’s remarkable story.”— Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER ft CO.’S LIST 

NEW NOVEL BV MISS PEARD. 

JXJST PUBLISHED.—drown 8 vo, 61 . 

THE RING FROM JAIPUR 

By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 

Author of “ The Bose Garden,” “ Contradictions," ‘‘ Near Neighbours,” Ac. 

Scotsman .—“ The book's human nature is Invariably English and delightful. . . . 
The story should afford hearty enjoyment to every reader.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE HON. MRS. ANSTRUTHER. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—drown 8 vo, 6 *. 


By Mrs. Kathkbixk Ckiil Thl-kston. 61 . 

BLACKWOOD’S FICTION LIST. 
SALLY : 11 Study. By Hugh Clifford. 6s. 

THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Albert Louis 

Cotton. 6*. 

THE CAREER OF HAROLD ENSLEIGH. By Walter 

B. Harris. 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. By J. Mobgan-de-Gboot. 6s. 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL. By Sydney C. Grier. 6«. 
BRAY OF BOCKHOLT. By Edmund White. 6s. 
FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. Eccott. 6s. 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA 

By the Birl of RONALD 6 HAY, F.R.G.S. 

Author of “ Sports and Polities under an Eastern Sky.” Demy 8 vo, 21«. net. 

- gi has stored his memory with' the essential faots and knows how to use them. 
The hook is full of incident and interest ”— Timet. 

\v. pnt down the volume with regret, for a more interesting and instructive 
resumV- of the kingdome of the Bast we tin vs rarely met with.”—.!«<• nxum. 

“A delightful volume ... lull of charm. From a political point of view Lord 
Kunaldshay'a work is most valoablr ."—Mominit Pott. 

A BOOK OF THE SNIPE 

By “SOOLOPAX." With Illustrations, crown 8 vo, 5i. net. 

• It is a book which will delight any sportsman.”— Seotman. 

“ As complete a treatise on the subject as could be deeired .”—Morning Pott. 

** We have nothing but praiae for this little volume."— l*ail Mail Gazette. 

“ A most valuable addition to the gun-room library .”—Dundee Ad vert iter. 

WITH HOUND & TERRIER IN THE FIELD 


A LADY IN WAITING 

Being certain little scenes of Mirthful Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an Actor 
of Small Account In the Human Comedy had leisure to observe. 

By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 

Author of w The Influence of Mars," &c. 


NOW READY.— With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, 
M.D., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., LL.D.— Orown 8 vo, 61 . 

FROM THE LAND OF PRINCES. 

By GABRIELLE FESTING, 

Author of “John Hookham Frerc and his Friends,” “ Unstoried in History,” Ac. 


RETROSPECTS. First Series. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 

Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews University. 

Small demy 8 vo, 9r. net. 

Standard .—“ Dr. Knight is to be congratulated upon having ransacked his 
memory to snch purpose, as well as upon the unfailing good taste and discrimination 
with which he has cited many intimate letters.” 

Country Life .—“ Professor Knight has sncceoding in presenting us with a brilliant 
and interesting series of sketches from life.” 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS 70 *-AMERICAN FAMILY 

With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, and 
Original Drawings by W. M. THACKERAY. Small demy 
8vo, 61. net. 

PaU Mall Gatette .—*• Full of charm and character.” 

Academy.—" Letters from Thackeray are always welcome. The letters contained 
in this present volume are as genial and pleasant as any yet published.” 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By Alyh F. 8krrkll. Edited by Frances 
Sla u<: h TER. Demy 8vo, 15*. net. 

“ A book full of interest to sporting men.”— Country Life. 

“ A valuable addition to ihe library of English sport.”— Scotsman. 

“A book that will be read with pleasure by every hunting nun and woman.” 

—County Gentleman . 

BOOKS TO READ AND HOW TO READ THEM. 

Hk<tor Mac i’iucrros. 3*. 6 d.net. 

** I have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible, and so thorough.” 

—A Man of Kknt. 

POEMS. By Alfred Noyes. 7s. 6 d. net. 

This Collection contains the remarkable Poems whioh on their publication in 
lllacknood't Mwiaziue gained for Mr. Noyea recognition as a poet of outstanding 
genius and promise, it U a volume that will take big i place in English literature. 


! THE COMMANDER OF THE “ HIRONDELLE.” 

By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D., Author of “ Deed s 
that Won the Empire,” “ How England Saved Europe,” See. 
| With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8 vo, 6 *. 

I Athmnum.—“ An admirable Bea story. ... It is good literature, too, and 
I written with historical and technical knowledge.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 

IMMEDIATELY.-Crown 8 vo, 6 «. 

JULIA 

By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Author of “ The Dear Irish Girl,” “ Love of Sisters,” “ The Honourable Molly,” Ac. 


THE SIKHS. By General Sir John J. H. Gordon, 

K.O.U. With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8 vo, It. 6 d. net. 

LIFE OF SIR JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, BART., 

<UJ., D.C.L., Chief Justice of Upper Canodu. By Major-General O. W. 
Kvbinson, O.B. With a Preface by Gkorgk K. Parkin, C.M.G., LL.D. Demy 
8 vo, 16*. net. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN 

OCCUPATION. By Andrew Lang. VoL III. With Photogravure Portrait 
of Montrose (after Honthorst). Demy 8 vo, 16*. uet. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By Georgk Galloway, B.D. 7*. 6 <f. net. 

MODERN STRATEGY. An Outline of the Principles 

which Guide the Conduct of Campaigns, to which is added a Chapter on Modern 
Tactics. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Jamr>, P.S.O., R.B. 16*. uet. 

This work—the Text-Book for the Indian Army—lias, in this New Edition, been 
brought up to the latest requirements. 


THE TRUANTS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 

Author of u Miranda of the Balcony,” “The Four Feathers,” Ac. 

Crown 8 vo, 6 *. 

Vanity Fair.—" Mr. Mason’s story takes a good hold on the renders interest, and 
does not let go till the end.” 

Daily Netcs .—"The strength of the book lies in detailed work, and especially the 
author’s vivid power of description.” 


THE LAST HOPE 

By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 

SECOND EDITION—Orown 8 vo, 6 *. 
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Israel in Fiction 

F oe sheer psychological interest no nation can equal 
Israel. He is the great paradox of ethnology; 
a complex of the most radical opposites, at once 
the most ideal and the most materialistic of men, 
the weakest and yet the strongest, the most individual 
yet the most cosmopolitan. So intertwined, in fact, are 
his good and bad qualities, that often as not an un¬ 
conscious touch of satire lurks in the words of those 
who praise him most warmly, and those who come 
to ban bless with far less faint praise than they realise. 
The business of novel-writing lies with the interesting; 
and many and varied are the opportunities which Israel 
presents to the competent novelist. The romance and 
picturesqueness of the Ghetto, the religious question, the 
relations between Jew and Gentile are merely the head¬ 
ings of large and complex subjects filled with dramatic 
possibility. 

In England, as is perhaps only natural, Israel has re¬ 
ceived scant attention. The Jews in this country have 
until quite recently been too few and too solidly pro¬ 
sperous for romance. There was need, moreover, of a 
sympathetic touch and an inside knowledge, which was 
supplied only when Mr. Zangwill gave us in “ They 
that Walk in Darkness ” and the earlier portions 
of “ The Children of the Ghetto ” his eloquent de¬ 
scriptions of the poetry and pathos of Hebrew life in 
the East End of London. Psychologically, however, by 
far the most interesting feature of Ghetto life is the con¬ 
flict between the old and young generations. This aspect 
is dealt with by Mr. Zangwill in his genuinely tragic 
account in “ The Children of the Ghetto ” of the rela¬ 
tions between Reb Shemuel and his son and in 
“ Dreamers of the Ghetto ” the story of the agnostic son 
who commits suicide through sorrow at his inability to 
bridge the gulf that opens between him and his family. 
There is, indeed, another side of the medal, for which 
we have to go to continental and Austrian authors: in 
particular Meyer Isoswicz,” by Orzeszko and “ The 
fugitive,” by Ezra Brudno, are vivid descriptions of the 
self-complacent and fanatical ignorance of the Jews of a 
small Polish village. 

I would also mention the works of the Austrian 
novelists Carl Franzos and Leopold Sacher Masoch, 
who depict the Jewish life in the Galician villages 
in the early part of the century. A frequent theme 
is the endeavour of a beautiful Jewess to put colour 
into the greyness of her life by a marriage or intrigue 
with a Christian nobleman, her consequent repudia¬ 
tion by the community, who immediately give her a 
cenotaph and the wrath and grief of the injured father. 
The stories by Franzos of Moses Freudenthal, who shuts 
his door against his daughter when she returns ill and 
starving, and of Judith Trachtenberg, who is very near 
to being a Jewish Lucretia, are the best examples of 
the treatment of this subject. 

Vastly more interesting, however, are the more 
modern conditions where, though the stone walls of the 
Ghetto have been broken down, an invisible Ghetto of 
the spirit still survives impenetrable; where the position 
of Israel, with his race one thing and his nationality 
another, is gloriously ambiguous, and the struggle for 
existence between Jew and Gentile goes on merrily. 


Among strictly English writers the conception of the 
Jew is somewhat tainted by the Shylock legend best 
epitomised in Casanova’s epigram “ qui dit juif dit 
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usurier.” Dickens’ Fagin is the classical expression 
of this idea. As for Riah,.the benevolent Jew in “ Our 
Mutual Friend,’’ he impresses me as but a forced and 
mechanical palinode. 

Quite the best description in pure fiction of one of the 
Jewish race by an English author is Mr. Hichens’ 
Amalia Wolfstein, “ with her keen pawnbroking eyes.” 
Decidedly the most piquant subject for satire, however, 
is the West-End Jew engaged in sloughing his East- 
End origin. The wholly civilised Jew is proud, or, at 
any rate, not particularly ashamed, of his race; it is 
with the semi-civilised that the rub lies; and whoever 
has read Mr. Zangwill’s “ Children of the Ghetto ” 
must inevitably appreciate the grotesque though heroic 
endeavours of the Jewish parvenu to be more English 
than the English themselves, one of the most splendid 
exhibitions to be found in the whole range of comedy. 
A rather different aspect of this phase is seen in a recent 
German novel called “ Werther der Jude,” by Herr 
Jacobowski, in which the hero is obsessed by so morbid 
and exaggerated a sensitiveness on the score of the 
shortcomings of the race to which he had the misfortune 
to belong that eventually he commits suicide. 

In contrast with these more or less prosaic aspects 
stand the mystic and idealistic elements of the Jewish 
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character, which have found sympathetic but rarely 
adequate interpretation. George Eliot’s Daniel De- 
ronda, in spite of all his romance, is but a stiff and 
pompous prig. More living is Wassermann’s Agathon 
Geier, the imaginative revolutionary all afire with the 
reformer’s ardour. It is a Frenchman, however, M. de 
Donnay, who has given us the most poignant delineation 
of a Jewish idealist, in his description of Judith in “ Le 
Retour de Jerusalem ” of her valiant, if unavailing, 
endeavours to live for her coreligionists. 

But, after all, idealism and materialism are but the 
two extremes of Israel’s character. In truth, he is a 
harmonious compound of them both. He is gifted with 
imagination, but he takes care to employ it for some 
practical purpose. It is the Jew militant and trium¬ 
phant, in conflict with the Gentile, who should be the real 

Fiction 

•• JENA ” OR “ SEDAN ” i From the German of Franz 
Adam Beyerleiu. (Heinemami, 6s.) This German novel with a 
purpose, which has had an enormous sale in Germany and 
a large circulation in its French version, will probably not 
attain so extensive a vogue in England. The Channel forbids 
this. It is the new German navy that interests us far more 
nearly than the vast German army. The author gives a 
significant hint when he remarks, quite casually, that any 
war would now be unpopular in Germany, “ except, perhaps, 
one with England, which, as a naval war, would less im¬ 
mediately affect the masses of the people.” We can there¬ 
fore judge the book with more impartiality than can critics 
of the two nations for whom Jena and Sedan are memories 
of intoxicating triumph or bitter degradation. The author 
has written his book as a realistic study of German military 
life, to show that the present tendencies of the German army 
are preparing a future Jena rather than a future Sedan for 
the Fatherland. He has obviously modelled his work on 
Zola; but 11 'cat pas Zola qui veut. A good deal of the novel 
has nothing to do with the purpose. The way in which 
Reimers, one of the serious soldiers of the story, comes to 
a tragic end is not only repulsive, but unnecessary; it has 
nothing whatever to do with his profession. Again, when the 
insane etiquette of duelling forces another practical and 
valuable officer into an encounter with a worthless subaltern, 
the fall of the scientific soldier before the pistol of the brain¬ 
less fool would have been realistic, probable, and a scathing 
denunciation of the system that made such a murder possible. 
But no; Herr Beyerlein lets the subaltern repent and fire 
wide, and is driven to making the good officer write an essay 
on his reasons for leaving the army. Again, the excellent 
Colonel Falkenhein is a soldier of the good old school of 
1870; but the author is reduced to a diary of conversations 
to show how the veteran thinks matters are going to the bad. 
In fact, the book is interesting because it obviously rests on 
wide knowledge of military Germany; it points out clearly 
that the German army is suffering from the evils common to 
nearly all victorious armies that have to maintain their 
organisation through a long time of peace. But that the 
German army is going to a new Jena there is no proof. 
Who is to furnish the new Napoleon and the new Grand 
Army ? Certainly not France, where democratic insubordina¬ 
tion has weakened discipline without increasing en¬ 
thusiasm. Japan is at the other end of Asia; and Russia 
will be out of the game for ten years at least. The style 
of the original is not distinguished. Such a sentence as the 
following is bad in any language : “ Heimert looked after her 
with a dull expression of countenance till no trace of her 
white garments was to be seen among the green bushes.” 
This spiritless procession of nouns, each with its needless 
adjective, is a model of what style ought not to be. The 
translator has made a few blunders. “ In the unparalleled 
siege of Sedan,” is a curious mistake; obviously the German 
word Sieg, “victory,” has been confused with the English 
word that is something like it. There was no “siege” of 


subject for the novelist. Disraeli’s Sidonia is the com¬ 
plete and perfect Jew. He is Success Incarnate. In 
the same category comes Mrs. Craigie’s sketch of De 
Zeuill, the wealthy, powerful Spanish baron, “ to whom 
Kings and Emperors, Powers and Dominions were as 
pawns in the great struggle between Jew and Gentile.” 
Of coarser fibre, yet full of significance and remarkably 
true to life, are Mr. Pinero’s Frederick Maldonado and 
Gyp’s Baron Sinai. But for the most brilliant study 
of a Jew we have to leave the domain of pure fiction 
for Mr. Meredith’s interpretation of the story of Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassalle in “The Tragic Comedians.” After all, 
can fiction do full justice to the Jew? The romance of 
Israel, the pathos, the poetry, the tragedy, the comedy, 
all are written in the book of life. 

Horace Samuel. 


Reviews 

Sedan. The regulation revolver of the artillery is described 
as having “ a range of ten millimetres ” ! A calibre of 
10 mm. is obviously meant; fancy a pistol that carried 
nearly two-fifths of an inch! 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. 
(Methuen, 6s.) Mr. Hichens’ latest work marks the climax 
to which the “ Woman with the Fan ” had showed the way. 
A man of powerful imagination, Mr. Hichens scarcely found 
in his books on modern social life sufficient scope for the un¬ 
restrained exercise of his gift, but in " The Garden of 
Allah ” he has discovered both a theme and a setting that 
admit freely of the unchecked working of the mystical vein. 
Domini Enfilden is a Catholic Englishwoman of intense 
temperament. Her youth has been marred by the elopement 
of her mother and the consequent embitterment of her father. 
After the death of the latter she comes out to Beni-Mora in 
the African desert to “learn to understand herself.” A 
mysterious stranger, Androvsky, crosses her path. In spite 
of his external peculiarities, Domini comes more and more 
under the influence of his compelling personality, realises 
the extent of her passion, and marries him. The two 
start on their honeymoon in the desert, where their 
whole natures expand marvellously. But an ever-deepening 
shadow lies over Androvsky. A renegade Trappist monk 
who had deserted his monastery impelled by a sudden and 
violent desire to live richly and fully, he is haunted by the 
consciousness of his sin and his separation from the God 
whom he has flouted. Eventually he discloses the secret to 
Domini, who insists on his return to the monastery, the only 
means of true peace and expiation. Yet, in spite of Mr. 
Hichens’ elaborate analysis of their characters, his extra¬ 
ordinary minuteness and accuracy of detail, Domini and 
Androvsky fail to convince us as belonging to the sphere of 
actual life. Their intensity is too abnormal, the plane on 
which they move too high for ordinary human beings. But, 
after all, in “ The Garden of Allah ” the frame is of equal 
importance to the picture. It is the great desert, “ with its 
pale sands and desolate cities, its ethereal mysteries of mirage, 
its tragic splendours of colour, of tempest, and of heat,” 
which is the real subject of the book. It is as a means to 
describing adequately the impressions produced on spirits 
capable of appreciating it that the hero and heroine are 
raised to the tragic level. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. By Hall Caine. (Heinemann, 
6 s.) Once again has Mr. Hall Caine chosen to give us a 
story dealing with the lives of two men linked by ties of 
blood, but in all else widely sundered as the poles. Once 
again is the love of these two men for the same woman the 
pivot upon which their wheel of fortune turns. Once again 
is Iceland, that strange land of frost and fire, the scene of 
his story. We have had all these things before from the 
same hand, and so long as that hand keeps its cunning and 
its strength, the sameness of plot, scene and characterisation 
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will be forgiven for sake of the power, the humanity, and 
the vividness with which they are manipulated. In these 
days, when so much that is decadent and wishy-washy is to 
the fore in fiction, we can afford to be thankful for the almost 

primitive strength of a 
character like Magnus, 
even if this great, rough 
giant, who makes him¬ 
self the willing scape¬ 
goat of his brother’s 
weaknesses, has had 
several prototypes in Mr. 
Hall Caine’s former 
works. The brother him¬ 
self, the weak-willed 
Oscar, is drawn with 
much skill, inasmuch as 
the reader feels as ready 
to forgive him as is the 
fascinating scapegrace’s 
own mother, when he 
shows signs of repent¬ 
ance. We fancy the good 
Icelanders would have 
ended in killing the fatted 
calf for this returned 
prodigal even if he had 
come back to them empty-handed instead of rich; and un¬ 
known, instead of as a famous composer whose name had cast 
a reflected glory on their little island. We can love and 
weep for sweet Thora, though she be the reincarnation of 
other fair maidens who have touched our hearts on former 
occasions. Helga, on the other hand, seems rather over¬ 
drawn, but she is atoned for by the other cleverly-limned 
characters which abound in the book. Some of the quaint 
saws and sayings with which these pages abound are almost 
worth collecting, they are full of wisdom expressed in odd 
phrases, the maxims of a shrewd, lonely, simple race. 

THE BRETHREN. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell, 
6 s.) Works on agriculture have had a ponderous effect on 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest romance, and the clods of British 
soil hang heavy on the flying heels of Eastern lore. Perhaps 
the period of Saladin and of crusading Knights Templar is 
unsympathetic, because unfamiliar; and perhaps the mock 
antique, introduced occasionally into the dialogue to lend a 
local colour, touches a false note; but the fact remains that 
this present volume is not up to the very high standard of 
the author’s earlier work in the same class. The story opens 
at the palace of Saladin, who is engaged with his wise men 
in unravelling a dream. That Sovereign and Commander of 
the Faithful is brooding about Zobeide, who had been stolen 
from him by one Sir Andrew D’Arcy. Saladin had sworn to 
recapture the girl, but death intervened, and he must rest 
content with her daughter, Rosamond, now dwelling in 
England. And so he summons unto himself a certain false 
knight and another spy who passed as a Christian 
Palmer, and sends these envoys in a stout galley of war to 
effect her capture. Awaiting this galley on the Essex shore 
are the pale and stately Godwin and the bold-fronted, blue¬ 
eyed warrior, Wulf—Saxon both to their finger-tips, not¬ 
withstanding their Norman blood. These are the brethren 
twain. And so the story swings along; of Christian knights 
and ladies also, of their loves and sufferings; of the fearful 
lord of the assassins; of the great-hearted, if at times cruel, 
Saladin; of the wondrous steeds, Smoke and Flame; of the 
capture of the Holy Rood; of single combats and dread mas¬ 
sacre. But something of the old descriptive skill is missing; 
the gory swords of the brethren are as nothing compared with 
the exploits of Umslopogaas; there is no one character which 
stands out pre-eminently, haunting the reader sleeping or 
awake; and the fine grip is wanting which in other of the 
writer’s work makes the unreal real, and the impossible 
possible. 

IN DEWISLAND. By S. Baring Gould. (Methuen, 6 s.) 
Mr. Baring Gould is not up to his usual form in this, his 
latest work. The story gives one an odd impression of having 
been written as an excuse for describing the scenery of the 


little bit of Welsh country in which the characters live and 
move. They are real, living characters, as quaint and lifelike 
as any Mr. Gould has drawn, and he has the happy knack 
of such drawing. The descriptions, too, are vivid, and show 
us a rugged country and a wild coast, with now and then a 
happy turn of phrase peculiar to the author’s well-known 
style—and yet—and yet, at the risk of being hypercritical, 
we must confess to finding a slight flavour of the “ guide 
book ” about it all. The people do not seem to belong to the 
place, nor the place to the people. The thread of story—not 
a very strong thread—leads us through the troubles arising 
from the placing of toll-gates on the highways in Wales, and 
the exaction of a toll from the farmers—an imposition which 
provoked the Rebeccaite riots. Several of these exciting en¬ 
counters between men disguised as women and self-styled 
“Rebecca and her daughters” and the toll-gate keepers are 
described in the book. Of the characters, Davie, the deformed 
brother of the hero, a pathetically-drawn figure, and Shema, 
the sweet little Irish heroine, appeal to us most. 

A LADY IN WAITING. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 
(Smith, Elder, 6 s.) The “certain little scenes of mirthful 
tragedy and tragical mirth that an actor of small account in 
the human comedy had leisure to observe ” make very pleasant 
reading. The author writes brightly and naturally, while 
a certain delicate humour pervading the book gives it a 
distinct charm of its own. It might be taken as a chronicle 
of modern manners, for the lady in waiting’s friend, Lady 
Susan Gillingham, is a social leader, in whose train the 
story moves. But there are amusing and very clever sketches 
of country life in a parsonage where Mothers’ Meetings 
loom large and duty is spelt with a capital “ D.” The 
lady in waiting herself is a distinct personality. Her friend 
characterises her thus: “You’re like one of the people in a 
play, who walk on and stand about to be talked to, and don’t 
help the story on much, but, all the same, it would wreck 
the play if they were taken out.” Such a one has leisure 
to observe the everyday happenings of life, the events which 
are tragical to the players but mirthful to the onlookers, and 
the happenings which to the actors are comic but catTy with 
them their element of pathos. Each chapter in the book has 
its own little story, but all are united in the person of the 
narrator. The “ random dialogue ” with which the book 
opens is a sketch of two women at the dressmaker’s; one 
popular, happy, rich, delighting in a gown for a fancy 
dress ball, while tragedy kneels at her feet in the person of 
a little red-haired fitter tremblingly sticking pins into the 
lace around the hem of her dress, and hearing her life story 
told unwittingly by Lady Susan to the lady in waiting. 
There is a good deal of quiet enjoyment to be found in the 
book. 

THE LOVES OF MISS ANNE. By S. R. Crockett. 
(James Clarke, 6 s.) Once more Mr. Crockett carries us off 
into his beloved Galloway—into the land of peats and mosses, 
and keeps us alternating between there and the Lothian 
Hills. No other writer has the description of this land at 
his pen’s point, or can paint it so vividly or so realistically 
as Mr. Crockett. What he does for the land he does for the 
people; he touches them in with a tender humour, a pride in 
their strength and manliness, and a gentle tolerance for their 
little weaknesses and oddities equalled by few other writers. 
There is better work in this book than he has given us for 
some time past. His Miss Anne is a charming creation, and 
although his Dan Weir bears a strong family resemblance to 
several other heroes he has given us, his Don McTaggart, the 
“man with the bill-hook,” is a character any author might 
be proud of. The story is interesting and in places ex¬ 
ceedingly humorous; the scene in which Miss Anne interviews 
the numerous suitors secured for her by her companion 
Clementina, while masquerading as the heiress, is in the vein 
of pure comedy. There is pathos, too, in the story of the 
two faithful dogs which do Dan’s neglected duty in the first 
chapter, and are stricken at their posts, and here is, too, 
a splendid description of a storm in the mountains, its 
coming and its passing; and here is feeling of a deeper kind 
in the history of Jim Scudamore’s wasted life and oppor¬ 
tunities. 
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GHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S NEW BOOK OF MEMORIES 

THE STORY OF AN IRISHMAN. By 

JUSTIN MCCARTHY, Author of M A History of Our Own Times.” Demy 
8vo, cloth, 12 s. 

44 Both fresh and entertaining. It has, as all Mr. McCarthy’s work has, charm 
of style. . . . We can heartily, whole-heartedly, commend the book as one that 
will be lead with pleasure and re-read with fatisfactlon by any one even remotely 
interested in the literary and political activities of the last half-oentury.” 

Literary World. 

M We commend to our readers’ perusal this chatty autobiography. It was 
worth writing, because its author played a part in some of the most stirring 
historical events of the latter part of the nineteenth century. ... It is extremely 
interesting. ... In short, we have here a lovable book, written by a lovable 
man .”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“Eminently readable. . . . There is a certain fascination about the easy flow 
of the autobiography.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“Tliis rich and rare experience.”— Punch. 

M It is told in bright, picturesque style, and, while Invariably interesting, deals 
Mr ith many matters of historic importance.”— Outlook. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

THE DREXEL DREAM. By W. A. Mackenzie, 

Author of “His Majesty’s Peacock.” 

BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roy 

HORNIMA.N, Author of “ That Fast Mias Blount.” [.Yov. 10. 

MORGANATIC. By Max Nobdau, Author of 

“ Degeneration." Translated by Elizabeth Lee. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. By 

ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” With 8 Dlus- 
trations by Frank Gillett. 

“ Well and vividly written. ... An excellent book .”—Black and White. 

THERE AND BACK. By Frank Richardson, 

Author of “ The Bays water Miracle.” 

“Dlitlnctly original. ... A happy compound of wit, satire, and absurdity.” 

Outlook. 

44 ‘ The Man who Lost his Past ’ was one of the most laughter-provoking books 
I have ever read. In 4 There and Back ’ Mr. Richardson is quite as effective.” 

To-Day. 

THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Chris 

HEALY, Author of “OONFE83IONS OF A JOURNALIST” of which a 
SECOND EDITION is now ready. 

“ Of abiorbing interest. . . . Refreshing, straightforward and vigorous." 

Morning Leader. 

44 A vigorous picture, full of power .”—Daily New. 

DAVENTRY'S DAUGHTER. By Harold 

BINDLOES, Author ol “ A Sower of Wheat.” 

“ Mr. Bindloes is a first-rate 4 raconteur.’ . . . The method of his story-telllDg 
never fails to give the satisfaction of a thing thoroughly well done. ... In this 
respect he reminds us of BretHarte.”— World. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA (Vol. 

I.—A to G). By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6 d. net. 
NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE ALABASTER BOX. By Walter Besant, 

Author of 44 The Orange GirL” 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. By James 

PA YN, Author of “ By Proxy.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN 

TIMES. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. Cheap Popular Edition. Medium 
8r o, 6d. _ 

THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. Pott 8vo, 

cloth, gilt top, 2f. net each; leather, gilt edgee, 3i. net each. 

The Open Air. By Richard Jefferies. 

Memories and Portraits. By H. L. Stevenson-. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. With 37 Illustrations by Georue 
Cruiksraxk. 

The Decameron of Boccaccio. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Ouvsr Wendell Holmes. 

liluatrated by J. G. Thomson. 

London. By Sir Walter Besant. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Walter Besant. 
Vlrglnlbus Puerlsque. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Men and Books. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Mew Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis Stevknsos. 

The Pocket R. L. S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 

The Life of the Plelds. By Richard Jefferies. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 

Sketches. By Make Twain. 

Onder the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Habdt. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Oharles Reads. 

“ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Charles Reads. 

The Deemster. By Hall Caine. 

the Woman in White. By Wilkie Ooluns. 

Condensed'Novels. By Bret Hartr (The Two Seriss In One Vol.) 

KING KOKO ; or, The Pretty Princess 

and the lucky Lever. A Conjuring Entertainment in the form of a Fairy 
Tale (the performer telling the storv), with practical Instructions. By 
PROFESSOR HOFFMANN, Author of “ Modern Magio.” With 26 Ulus- 
trations by H. L. Shisdlkb. Crown 8ro, cloth, la. net. 


London: CHATTO A WINDUS, ill St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


FROM MR. JOHN LONG’S HEI LIST : 

The Novel Everyone is reading. Circu¬ 
lation, 15,750 in ten days! Second 
Edition printing to meet the increasing 
demand. 

THE STORM OF LONDON 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

j KIXDLY READ THESE REVIEWS :— 

“Will find hosts of readers for Its originality, will be a topic of the 
mcme.it for Its daring, and will demand more permanent recognition 
: for tee truths which It unveils/’— St. James’s Gazkttk. 

“A book which is as amusing as It Is audacious in its pictures of 
i Society compelled to adopt the primitive attire of an Edenic age.”— 

| Truth. * r #• . *y 

“ London is turned Into a huge Eden, peopled with Adams and Eves 
i In all the pristine simplicity of the altogether nude Abbrokkn Journal* 
j “Any amount of wit and literary skill . . . the audacity of such fe. 
literary enterprise.”— Scotsman. 

“A perfect saturnalia of nudity.”— Glamow Herald. 

“The author has written an extraordinary book-daring And 
remarkable.”— Daily Express. 

“ Everybody should read this uncommon and curiously persuasive 
Action, that, by the aid of realism, humour, and of wistful fancy 9 
conveys an impression not likely to be quickly lost.”— Dundee ADVKhTisgB* 
“ Clever work.”— Times. (First Notice.) 

“ Daringly original.”— Outlook. (First Notice.) 

“The author is at once bold and restrained In his picture of St 
London entirely deprived of clothes.”— T. P.’s Weekly. 

“A daring idea . - . a book which should have many readers-”— Daily 
Mirror. 

“The shocks and complications that ensue should appeal to-aH lover* 

of Action.”— Pall Mall Gazette. .(First Notice.) 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

LADY 8YLVIA. By Lucas Ci-eeve, Author o£ “ The Indiscretion of 

Gladys,” Ac. [Just out% 

BUND POLICY. By George Manville Fenn, Author of “ Double 

Cunning,” &c. [Just out. 

TNE AM BA 88 A DOR'8 CLOVE. By Robert Machray, Author of 

44 The Night 8ide of London,” &c. {Justout. 

THE BOOK OF ANGELU8 DRAYTON. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds, 

Author of 44 The Man with the Wooden Face.” rNov. 

LINK8 OF LOVE. By Dacrb Hindlb. \vor. 

Two adventurous young men on pleisnre bent succeed in convoying two 
charming girls, with their unsuspecting chaperon, to the hotel where the heroes 
of this fascinating romance of the Riviera are to stay. Realism is happily 
blended with a delightful romance which promises to be one of the most 
amusing of the season. 

THE CAVERN OF LAMENT8. By Catherine E. Mallandaine. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. Talbot Smith. [ Not . 

The writing is powerful throughout, and the publisher believes that every reader 
will be grateful for the oppoitunity of perusing a novel poesessing unusual 
qualities. ” 

RONALD LIN08AY. By May Wynne, Author of “For Faith and 

Nsv.rre.” [AV». 

THE WATER8 OF OBLIVION. By Adeline Sergeant. ' [lm . 

MERELY A NECRE88. By Stuart Young. ’ [ yov. 

RENBOHUNA. By Robert Bruce. [.v or - 

“ Mr. Robert Bruce baa been termed the ’ Roll Boldrewood of South Australia, 1 and 
It Is in no excess oi compliment that we express the opinion that few, if any, of 
Mr. Browne s writings excel in literary quality the best of Mr. Bruce’s. Few men. 
In any part of the Colonies, know more of trash life than thcauthor ol ‘Benbonuna.’” 

South Australian Register. 


“ A Real Triumph of Modern Publishing.”—Puli Mali Gazette. 

JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN OLASSIOS. 


Ml 


OF OR CAT WORKS OF FIOTION BY 
MODERN AUTHORS. 


NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, and FULLY ILLUS¬ 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKBHELF, printed In Large Type on the Best 
Paper. Biographical .Introduction! and Photogravure Portraits. Sire, 8 In. by 
in,; t hlckna m, lj la. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net eaoh; leather, gold blociced and 
silk marker, 3f. net each. 

CLASSIC HALF VELLUM, 5s. NET EACH. 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

TIN THREE CLERK8 (480 pp.). By Anthony Trollope. 

TIM CLOISTER and ths HEARTH (672 pp.). By Charles Reads. 
Ths W0MAH In WHITE (576 pp.). By Wilkie Collins. 

ARAM HERE (480 pp.). By Georgs Eliot. 

Ths HI8T0RY Ol HEHRY E8M0HD (432 pp ). By W. M. Thackbrat. 
WESTWARD HO I (600 pp.). By Charles Kingsley. 

In Preparation— TOM BROWN’S SCH00LDAY8. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

Just Published and Pest Free, Hr. John Long's New Autumn List. 
London: JOHN LONG,'13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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THE FARM OF,THE DAGGER. By JEdeji Phillpotts. 
(Newries, 3s. 6 d.) In the author’s latest novel one is in¬ 
evitably reminded of “The American Prisoner,” for “The 
Farm of the Dagger” is a romance of Dartmoor, and 
an escaped American prisoner plays a large part in it. 
Again, too, we have a picture of Prince Town, that “ prison 
spread hideous on the breast of Dartmoor.” The story is 
melodramatic, one in which two neighbouring farmers swear 
eternal hatred and each in turn tries to ruin the other. 
In tlie toils of their primitive savagery their respective 
damghter and son are enmeshed. Eve Newcombe, a gentle 
creature, loves and is loved by Quinton Honeywell. Their 
union is ferociously forbidden, and one is locked up, while 
the other is kidnapped on a ship and made to fight in the 
king’s service. Although everything comes well for the 
lovers, the end is gloomy and painful, involving as it does 
the deaths of the two farmers. The scene in which one 
administers poison to the other under pretence of friend¬ 
ship and is forced by circumstances to drink of the same 
brew himself is a masterly bit of writing. But, as a whole, 
the book is too sombre to be pleasant reading; we sigh 
for a little humour, a touch of brightness. It is a little 
overweighted by growing tragedy, even the gentle presence 
of the tender-hearted Eve Newcombe fails to lighten it. Mr. 
Phillpotts is consistently grim throughout and has created 
a powerful if rather unpleasing story. 

THE DEVOTEES. By O. Shakespear. (Heinemann, 
6 s.) It is impossible not to feel a certain amount of wonder¬ 
ment on reading Mrs. Shakespear’s latest novel. Promise 
she has displayed from the outset, but this is performance, 
and performance of a very high order indeed. The Princess 
Libanoff is one of those women who appear to outrage all the 
conventions, to tread beneath the feet all codes, yet of those 
for whom no one thinks of making excuses, whom no one 
arbitrarily condemns, who is, in fact, just accepted for what 
she is, a creature irresistible, beyond logic and beyond laws. 
Her son Tony (not the son of her first husband) and the 
Princess Marie, the daughter of her second husband by a 
former marriage, are the Devotees of the title, and Mrs. 
Shakespear’s triumph consists in her having forced upon 
her readers the inevitability of a devotion that, baldly 
sketched in, would have appeared oither incredible or revolt¬ 
ing. And this is not one of the cases where the well-worn 
proverb applies, the Princess Libanoff is one of those people 
whom one “ forgives ” without understanding, because one 
realises in some dim way that she pursues a predestined 
path, that the factors which go to make up her, the in¬ 
dividual, taken in conjunction with the environment in 
which she finds herself, are too strong to be resisted by one 
weak woman. The plot is simple, and does not strain our 
powers of acceptance by any recourse to coincidence, the 
■characterisation is masterly throughout—Grandpapa is ador¬ 
able—-and the style is clear and musical. The book does for 
a woman of our own day exactly what Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has done for Mary Queen of Scots, in his “ The Queen’s 
•Quair.” The simplicity of the title, admirably as it fits the 
story, is a little surprising. After “ Love on a Mortal 
Lease,” and “The Journey of High Honour,” one might 
have looked for “ The Ungrudged, the Unavailing Gift,” 
or some other less directly descriptive title. And Miss 
Uholmondeley has already given us “ A Devotee.” 

BODEN’S BOY. By Tom Gallon. (Hutchinson, 6 s.) 
Mr. Gallon is again at work on the note so successfully 
struck in “ Tattcrley.” Now he introduces one Henry Boden, 
an obscure assistant in an equally obscure Brixton draper’s 
establishment; a pathetic little man who, slaving from one 
year's end to another, with no hopes, no prospects, no 
sympathy, suddenly and unexpectedly comes into a fortune 
of £30,000. The author’s original intention obviously was 
that this Boden should fall a victim to the experienced 
woman, Fanny, who should make him disgorge thousands; 
but the ide3 is not further materialised, and the woman, 
whether for good or evil, is quite superfluous to the proper 
development of the story. But it is perhaps inevitable that 
a man so situated as Boden, without education or friends, 


should 1 find that ready “money is a source of dangelr. At 
any rate, Boden finds that to be the case. He does not, 
indeed, squander his legacy in flinging it after the heels of 
racehorses or dancers, or in pouring it away in sparkling 
liquid; but he squanders it all the same, disinterestedly, 
and always with the ridiculous, idea that it will benefit some 
one better able to appreciate the money than himself. For 
he is obsessed by the thought that every one knows that he 
is not a gentleman, and that he has no right to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fortune. Such, then, is his frame of mind when 
he decides secretly to befriend and finance a young prig of 
a fellow—the Boden’s Boy of the story. In this boy he hopes 
to see realised his own conception of what a gentleman 
should be. The boy shall have all the advantages which he, 
Boden, has so painfully lacked; the boy shall have the con¬ 
fidence which struts abroad in gilded restaurants; he shall 
be happy, independent, and yet owe it all to him, the 
common little draper’s assistant. Boden will have no thanks 
—nothing but the personal satisfaction of knowing that he 
is paying the bill. The story is indeed a bright piece of 
writing, true in its patho 3 and its humour and brilliant in 
the sketch of Boden, but the other characters are somewhat 
hackneyed and at intervals rather tiresome. 

ON ETNA. By Norma Lorimer. (Heinemann, 6 s.) 
This is one of that rare and select band of books which 
strike the genuine romantic note. The scene is laid in 
Sicily, under the shadow of Etna (an excellent coloured 
picture of which is given at the beginning of the 
book), and the vivid descriptions of Sicilian scenery 
scattered up and down the volume more than prove that 
the author has imbibed to the full the spirit of the country 
of which she writes. The heroine Ceres is a fresh romantic 
English girl, with an intense love for the picturesque land 
where she lives and its equally picturesque inhabitants. 
She is abducted by the Mafia, at the instigation of an 
enamoured prince who had hoped to marry her, and held at 
ransom. The story of her life among the brigands, and of 
her passion for the brigand captain, which he returns, is told 
at once with verve and delicacy; in particular, the climax 
to the episode in which owing to the emotion occasioned by 
her lover’s capture the heroine lays bare her heart. The 
characters are original without being abnormal, and the book 
on the whole free from that exaggeration of sentiment to 
which modern romances so often fall victims. 

THE SILVER POPPY. By Arthur Stringer. 
(Methuen, 6 s.) In dealing with a conflict of Oxford ideals 
with the business spirit of modern New York, Mr. Stringer 
has broken fresh ground. John Hartley, the hero, an 
lesthetic young Oxonian, goes to New York to find an outlet 
for his literary talents. For some time he endures the sordid¬ 
ness of journalistic hack-work, but eventually lie rebels, and 
through the instrumentality of his friend, Cordelia 
Vaughan, the author of “ The Silver Poppy,” the book of 
the year, succeeds in placing his better work, though not 
without a certain loss of self-respect at being compelled to 
resort to some of the tricks of the trade. He falls in love 
with Cordelia, but on learning that her first novel was a 
plagiarism, and that she had arranged for the publication, 
in her own name, of her second, which he himself had 
entirely rewritten, he casts her off. “ The Silver Poppy ” 
contains excellent descriptions of certain phases of the 
literary and journalistic life of New York. The characters 
are cleverly drawn and unusually convincing, especially 
Cordelia Vaughan, with all her weakness and fascination. 
The style, in spite of certain rashnesses of metaphor, is full 
of poetic touches, rising occasionally to a very high level; 
the author is to be particularly congratulated on avoiding 
the conventional anticlimax of the happy ending. The pairs 
of quotations from the works of the hero and heroine which 
preface each chapter are striking, and make us wish to see 
some of Mr. Stringer's other work, especially his verse. 

THE SEINERS. By James B. Connolly. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6 s.) This is the work of a young American 
writer, and deals .with deep-sea fishing at Gloucester. It is 
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BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max Pem- 6/- 

BBHTOS. SECOND EDITION. 16 ltlu»tr«UODS. 

HEARTS IN EXILE. By John Oxenham. 6/- 

bECOND EDITION. With Pnologravore Frontirpiece. 

JESS 8c CO. By J. J. B, Author of “ Wee 5/- 

.WaCOBEGOR." SECOND EDITION. With 60 IHottra IcnabyA.S. 

BoU). 

SIR ROGER’S HEIR. By F. Frankfort 6/- i 

MOORE. Th&ik Editions. 12 Illustrations. | 

A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By Clive 6/- j 

HuLLAND. SECOND EDITION In the pie... 6 UlMtrallOM. 

THE SILENT PLACES. By Stewart 6 /- 

EDWARD WHITS. bECOND EDITION. 7 Illustrations in Colours. ! 

SEA PURITANS. By Frank T. Bcllen. 6 /- ! 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 8 Illustration*. j 

THE SEINERS. By James B. Connolly. 6 /- I 

SECOND EDITION. . 

AUNT HULDAH. By Grace Mac Gowan 6 /- 

COOKE mnd ALICE Mac OOWAN. Illustrated. 

MARY GARTH. By Annie S. Swan. 8 Illus- 3/6 
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IN THE CLOSED ROOM. By Mrs. Hodgson ' «/• 

Burkett. Illustrated lu colour*. 3/0 


LITERARY LIVES. 

Edited by W. ROBERTSON N1C0LL. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

JOHN BUNYAN. By W. Hale White. With 3/6 

Plate and Illustrations. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. By Edmund Gome. 3/6 

With Plate and Illustrations. [Ready Shortly. 

PRE VIO USL Y PUBLISHED. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. ByG.W. E. Bussell. 3/6 

SECOND EDITION. With Plate and IUoMretton?. 

NEWMAN. By William Barry. Second 3/6 

EDITION. With Plate and lUtntntiona. 


RAIDERLAND. All About Grey Galloway. By 6/- 

8. R. CR0CKRTT. With 106 Hint tration. by Joseph Pennell. 
SECOND EDITION. 


HERALDS OF REVOLT. By William 

BARRY, DJ). Studies in Modern Literature and Dogma. 


7/6 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. By 

JAMBS DOUGLAS. A Biographical and Critical Study. With Ulna- 1U/0 
t rations. [Ready Shortly. 

LETTERS ON LIFE. By Claudius Clear 6 d . 

(W. ROBERTSON NICOLL). Popular Edition. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM., “*• 

COWPBR. Arranged in Chronological Ur.ler, with Annotation*. By3/o/ — 
THOMAS WRIGHT. 4 vols. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE. 

By the Bov. HUGH BLACK, M.A., Author of “Cultureand Restraint.” 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, AND 

OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 
D.D., LL.D. {Ready Shortly. 

THE MAGNETISM OF CHRIST. A 

Ptndy of Our Lord’s Missionary Method*. By the Bev. JOHN SMITH, 
U*D. [Ready on Monday. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. 

Scripture Studies for Every Sunday of the Year. By the Rev. G. H. 
MORRISON, M.A. [Ready «n Monday. 


Edited by the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, DA). With a Prefaoe by Dr. 
ALEX. WHYTE. 

THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. By 

the R*v. J. G. GRESNHOUGH, M.A. 

WHY DO I BELIEVE IN JESUS 

CHRIST T By the Bev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, MJL 

QUESTIONS OF FAITH. A Series of 

Lecture* on the Creed By the Rev. Prof. JAMES ORB, D.D., Rev. 
Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, Ph.D., Rev. Prof. MARCUS DOD6, Rev. 
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A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE. Being 

a Narrative of a Journey from Shanghai through the Central Kingdom 
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not a novel' in the- sense tliat there is a strong story to. 
develop, nor'is there anything of love interest. It is a book 
of the sea; and there is hardly another author so thoroughly 
in sympathy with a type of seafaring life fast disappearing : 

the salt air and spray 
drive through. every 
page, and give tone to 
the strenuous and virile 
note which is somewhat 
peculiar to Transatlantic 
work. Mr. Connolly has 
no difficulty in showing 
that romance and adven¬ 
ture are still to be found 
in ships, and he very 
obviously writes from 
actual experience. Many 
of the descriptions are 
distinctly fine. Look at 
this snapshot of a seiner. 
running - for harbour: • 
“ And she was coming. 
Her windward side was 
lifted so high that her 
MR. MARION CRAWFORD bottom planks could be 

seen. Her oil-skinned 
crew were crowded forward. There were men at the fore¬ 
halyards, at the jib-halyards, at the down-hawls, and a 
group were standing by the anchor. Two men were at the 
wheel. She bit into it. There was froth at her mouth. • 
She was so near now that we could read the faces of her 
crew. The crews of half the vessels inside the breakwater 
were watching her. . . . She was a length away and jumping 
to it . . . she was rushing to some sort of finish. ... Two 
lengths more, he put down the wheel and threw her grace¬ 
fully into the wind. Down came the jib, down came jumbo, 
over splashed the anchor. She ran forward a little, rattled 
back a link or two, steadied herself, and there she was.” 
There is a sincerity in this volume which is not found in 
many of the nautical yarns published this side of the herring- 
pond. 

MAJOR WEIR. By K. L. Montgomery. (Unwin, 6s.) 
Amongst the hundreds of novels poured out of the printing- 
press these gloomy days it is most like that this brilliant 
book will founder—and that, too, from a villainous fault in 
the author—that its conceits and poses of style almost 
require a translator. But if the reader will face this ugly 
fence he will ride through an historic romance that is a 
rare work of genuine true art. It is a powerful book; it 
is a witty book; it is rich in style, full of humour, full of 
hair-breadth escapes, pulsing with blood and life. There 
is not a dull page in all its long, close-knit story. The 
affectations and the stupid use of obsolete and of Scotch 
words which almost pull down the thing from being a 
success to being a mere parochial triumph, are its only bad 
traits. Set aside these flaws (and they are petty things, after 
all, as much in the doing as in the sufferance), and the book 
leaps out clear of such tawdry rags and stands above it all 
as a powerful and remarkable achievement. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that the black villain who gives his name to the 
book should sink into secondary interest half-way through 
the tale, for this character is a creation of which to be 
proud. Indeed, the villains and the fools in the play are 
no "puppets, but as- well drawn and as vigorously painted 
in all their various habits as are the hero and heroine— 
there is a suspicious dimness in the eye as one reads of the 
death of- poor hard-swearing, loyal-hearted, blackguardly 
Esm6 Hope, when he flings away his stormy life to save 
the woman he loved. In a word, here we have a powerful 
study of the times in the North when Charles the Second 
was uncrowned king of England. 

THE HOUSE ON THE HILL: A STORY OF FRENCH 
COUNTRY LIFE. By Rene Boylesve. Translated by Jane 
Hutchison. (Nutt, 6s.) We do not know if Henry James, 
with his very clever “ What Maisie Knew,” set the fashion 
of making a sharp, observant child relate the doings of his 
elders as they appeared to him. Done once, and by Mr. ' 


James,: it was interesting, but in less competent hands the- 
machinery has many objections. In the first place, it lacks 
conviction. It is perfectly impossible that a not over in¬ 
telligent boy of, say, ten, should have a sufficient grasp of 
human character to be able to relate what Riquet describe > 
in Boylesve’s book, the, French title of which is " L’Enfant a 
la Balustrade.” The boy lives seemingly a very idle life, 
occasional Latin lessons from the cure—the translator oddly 
enough speaks of him as the vicar—being his sole occupation. 
Thus he has plenty of time to observe and to comment on the - 
doings of his family and neighbours. He even goes so far as to 
hint at some kind of an intrigue between his stepmother and . 
the village doctor. Vaguely we gather, though it is never* 
clearly expressed, that in this particular case the boy has 
become a man, and is writing from memory. Such a.passage- 
as the following seems to imply this: “ When I look back on ■ 
my childhood I can remember nothing so entirely odious as the 
sight of a woman gloating over a confidential scandal, talking 
in parables for half an hour. before coming to the point 
merely to prolong her own loathsome enjoyment, and going 
away to spread the mischief farther by whispering more 
ambiguous phrases in the next ear she meets.” If this is 
so, the machinery, i.e. making the boy the vehicle, so to 
speak, of the narrative, loses all point of reality, for no one - 
can help mingling truth with fiction in impressions of child-' 
hood written down in adult years. Some of the characters 
sketched are quaint and amusing, and the petty jealousies: • 
of a country village are cleverly indicated, but to mention 
Boylesve’s work in the same breath as “Cranford” shows 
pitiful lack of critical judgment. We wonder, too, if the j 
critic is acquainted with Anatole France’s treatment of a 
somewhat similar theme. It may be that the French original, 
which we do not happen to have seen,, contained some subtle', 
charm that has evaporated in the process of translation, 
though we are bound to say that the work seems to be very 
well done- There are some irritating misprints. The idea - 
evidently prevails that any one can correct the proofs of a 
novel, for in all the English novels we have lately read we . 
have noted a singularly large number of such errors. We - 
should like also to suggest that if English publishers are 
going to issue translations of foreign novels—an innovation 
we are glad to welcome—they should exercise a wise judg¬ 
ment in selecting them. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. By E. Maria Albanesi. 
(Methuen, 6 s.) “ Capricious Caroline ” follows hard on the 
footsteps of a popular success by the same author— 

“ Susannah and One Other.” We cannot say that we like .;' 
“ Capricious Caroline ” as well as the former novel, although 
it is certainly pleasing and entertaining. For one thing, the 
material has been eked out too much, there are here and.' 
there evidences of stretching. The continuity and interest of 
the story suffer by it. Then the plot is rather commonplace, 
and we cannot say that it has been presented in any new . 
light. Camilla Lancing and Caroline are strong contrasts. ■ 
Camilla is the type of woman that we know so well, shallow, 
fickle, incapable of deep emotion, yet full of surface charm 
and gaiety. She fascinates, yet at the same time wrings.' 
the hearts of her friends. Caroline—why does the title label 
her capricious, when she is the soul of constancy ?—is of very 
different metal. She shields Camilla and fights her battles; , 
she looks on helplessly at the suffering Camilla inflicts on the - 
man to whom she is affianced, the man that Camilla is in¬ 
capable of understanding, but the man that she—Caroline— 
loves. Yet, in spite of her sterling qualities, the author . 
does not make her attractive. She remains a figure of 
rectitude in the background—admirable, but unattractive. 
With Camilla Madame Albanesi has been more successful-. 
She has given us all Camilla’s inconsistencies and wrong¬ 
doing, but at the same time she has managed to convey her 
power of fascination. The writing is crisp and bright, and > 
flows evenly and naturally, if somewhat uneventfully, 
through the pages of the book. 

SONS O’ MEN. By G. E. Lancaster. (Melrose, 6 s.) 

“ A Colonial is not a product of civilisation; he is 
a product of the soil”—so says a man who knows in 
one of these cleverly drawn sketches. He says so in 
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ISBISTER & CO’S MEW BOOKS. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS. By the Princess 

Cathkhixe Radziwill. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portrait. 16s. 

“ 4 A simple narration of things I have seen, and description of people I have 
met’—such is the account given of 4 My Recollections * by Princess Catherine 
Radziwill, which Messrs. Isblster and Co. publish. It is needless to say that this 
diffident description is applied to pictures of Society at many European Courts that 
are full of interest and vividness .”—Westminster Gazette . 


MY KEY OF LIFE. By Helen Keller, B.A., 

Author of “The Story of My Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. j 

This little book is certain to appeal to all who have read the marvellous blind 
girl’s autobiography—a story which has awakened the keenest interest not only in 
the United States and this country, but throughout Europe. 

I 

THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By Arthur 

C. Bexsox, M .K. % 44 Author of Archbishop Laud,” 44 The Professor, and other | 
Poems," «fcc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A sheaf of short stories written with distinction, and full of the gl amour of old j 
romance. 

PEEPS AT NATURE’S WAYS. By J. J. Ward, i 

Author of “ Minute Marvels of Nature.” Fully Illustrated, square 8vo. 

7f. 0d. | 

A fascinating contribution to the popular interpretation of the science of Natural 
History. 

NOTES ON POPULAR RATIONALISM. By 

Canon Hexblky Hexsox, of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Aids to Faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 

ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. Addresses to ; 

Young Men. By the Rev. C. Silvester Horns, M.A., of the Whitfield 
Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A book which deals in a manly and practical fashion with the snbtle and many- 
sided appeals of modern life. 

A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. A 

Collection of Ancient English Devotions in Prose and Verse. Compiled and ' 
Edited by Robert Hugh Bexsox, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6a. net. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? By Robert Benson, 

Author of “The Light Invisible.” Crown 8vo. 6s. I 

An historical romance dealing with the conflict of religions ideals in England 
under the Tudors, which will not disappoint the wide circle of admirers created by | 
44 The Light Invisible,” which was one of the most successful books published last 
year. {Nov. 15 

THE TALKING MASTER. An Irresponsible 

Novel. By W. Tkignmouth Shore, Editor of the Academy. Crown 8vo. 

6s. | 

A SILENT SINGER. By Clara Morris, Author 

of 44 Life on the Stage.” Crown 8vo. 6a. 

For - Love and honour : a Taie of the ’ 45 . ! 

By William Macleod Raine. Crown 8vo. 6s. > 


HURRICANE ISLAND. By H. B. Marriott- 

Watbox, B.A., Author of 44 The Princess Zenia,” 44 The Skirts of Happy Chance,” 
u Captain Future,” Ac. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A romance of the sea alive with adventure. 


MISS BRENT OF MEAD. By Christabel R. j 

Coleridge, Author of “The Winds of Oathrigg.” Ac. With Illustrations 
by Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PAMELA’S CHOICE. By Margaret Weston. 

With Illustrations by Frances Ewax. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE: a Romance 

of Modern Royalty. By Major Trevor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A genuinely fine Novel, and one that 
“Fits the Time” with peculiar propriety is 

THE DREAM OF PEACE 

By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 

In which the author deals with the question of war from the 
anti-militarist standpoint, and tells a thrilling story with a 
searching moral. 

The Daily Graphic says : “ The best book that Mr. Cribble has produced.” 

The Pull Mall Gazette says : 44 A notable book that comes near to be a great one.” 

THE DREAM OF PEACE 

By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 

Crown 8vo, €». 

Despite the fact that the first edition of Miss VIOLET 
HUNT’S new Novel consisted of an exceptionally large number 
of copies, it is entirely exhausted, a large second edition is 
nearly sold out, and an equally large Third Edition is just leaving 
the Press. 

SOONER OR LATER 

By VIOLET HUNT, 

The most discussed novel of the Season. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have pleasure in announcing 
the publication of a new novel by the Author of that charming 
story “ Jemima,” which was so widely read last autumn. 

THE OTHER SON 

By ELLA MACMAHON, 

is now in the hands of all Librarians, and is sure to be one of the 
best appreciated stories of the season. 

Another striking novel by a new favourite is 

THE HOUND 

FROM THE NORTH 

By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 

Author of that highly adventurous tale “ The Devil’s Keg.” 

Mr. Oullum was welcomed last year by all the critics as a new Canadian novelist 
of great promise. “The Hound from the North " sustains and advances the reputa¬ 
tion made by his first book. Its theme is a narrative of breathless adventure among 
the snows, and the central figure of the “ Husky,” or Canadian wolf-hound, is most 
powerfully employed in the working-out of the final tragedy. 

OTHER POPULAR NOVELS NOW IN STEADY DEMAND. 

Crown 8vo, 6*. 

THE CHRONICLES OF DON Q. 

By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 

With Twelve Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

*• Includes all i'loie points which are necessary for success in stories that are 
intended to thrill. . . . Don Q. is as great a character as Captain Kettle.” 

Daily Expreu. 

THE CHRONICLES OF DON Q. 

By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD. 

“Vigorous and piquant ... a collection of vivid and impressive soenes . . 
farther valuable for the significant strength of its critical spirit, and the mordant 
shrewdness of its pervading satire.”— Qlazgou Herald. 

RIMINGTONS. By H. C. BAILEY. 


HOPE LORING. By Lilian Bell. Illustrated. 

Oiowb 8ro. 6 s. 

JEHANNE: a Romance of Modern Normandy. By 

B. A. GlUJC. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ISBISTER AND 00., 

18 and 16 TAVISTOOK STREET, 00VENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


SECRET HISTORY OF TO-DAY. 

Second Edition. By ALLEN UPWARD. 

THE SIGN OF TRIUMPH. 

By SHEPPARD STEVENS. 


London: CHAPMAN & HAUL, Ltd^ll Henrietta Street. 
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a little dissertation which might' be worth the reading 
of pome of -our statesmen. It is a commonsense dis¬ 
sertation, and might help considerably to a better under¬ 
standing of colonial life and colonial needs. Like the rest 
of the short stories of bush life, of which this volume is 
composed, it is racy of the soil, and local to an almost con¬ 
fusing extent, for some of the slangy idioms are a little 
difficult to follow. But there is life, real, palpitating, some¬ 
times brutal life, in every story, and something of the 
fascination with which Bret Harte’s stories of Western life 
are so pervaded. There is, besides, a grim touch of the 
supernatural and uncanny, as in “ Without Proof ” and “ In 
Tinl^y’a Wharfc,” the natural result of the excursions into 
the impalpable and mysterious made by men’s minds under 
the influence of the silence and loneliness' of the great wild 
bush. Men who live alone with nature develop on curious 
lines sometimes. Rough strong stories are these of a rough 
strong life, not to be desired of all, maybe, but of a charm, 
once tasted, not to be easily forgotten nor shaken off. 

“ Mate o’ mine, she calls us; she’s stronger than we— 
Come back to the bushland, old mate wi’ me.” 

RIMINGTONS. By H. C. Bailey. (Chapman & Hall, 
6 s.) Dick Riming ton is a more than usually carefully drawn 
undergraduate. He is not typical, because there are so many 
types that no one can be said to be typical. But he 
presents, at least, a thing of flesh and blood: a mere animal, 
if you like, but rather sensible and distinctly powerful. Mr. 
Bailey indicates the quiet and undemonstrative strength of 
this man rather in his reserve than in his actual prowess. 
“His muscles,” for instance, “stand out ribbed and quiver¬ 
ing beneath the light glove.” Perhaps somewhat Ouidaesque 
is the suggestion that this young gentleman, single-handed, 
as it were, beats some local team at cricket, bowling and 
batting the while with an injured hand. But the author 
likes his hero, and means him to win admiration. Perhaps, 
tod, the financial skill and business acumen of young Rim- 
ington, immediately after leaving the ’Varsity, hardly 
coincide with the idea of the same man who, as an under¬ 
grad, is described as a cynical, languid, affected, selfish, 
cryptic, and brutal colossus. It has been said that Rim- 
ington was cryptic, and the personality of the man has 
mastered Mr. Bailey himself; for all the characters speak 
staccato, with the result that the meaning of many sentences 
is left dubious when a few words would have meant perspi¬ 
cacity. The heroines are fascinating, but hold themselves 
too much aloof; and the sketch of Rimington’s mother is 
very harsh. In the dialogue there is too much horseplay; 
one or other of the gentlemen is always going to kick or 
punch the other.' Yet this story of the house of Rimington 
and their doings and their stock-jobbing is thoroughly well 
told; there is the distinct swing which makes for success, and 
an interest which is well maintained. Indeed, the author has 
made a great advance on his earlier work, and if he continue 
on the same line and be not afraid of padding the rough 
corners, he will have advanced still further. 

FOR HEART O’ GOLD. By Constance Smedley. 
(Harper, 6 s.) It cannot be hoped that many readers will take 
this book with the seriousness that is claimed for it by the 
title. If, however, it is no novel in the genuine sense of 
the word, it is still a graceful and entertaining volume to 
be put in the hands of children up to the ages of sixteen 
and seventeen. The old story of Prince Charming is still 
good fare for many an unsophisticated intellect. Prince 
Charming, in this case Prince Heart o’ Gold, of the Land of 
Warm Hearts, disguises himself as a swineherd, and sets 
out to gain the hand of Princess Paula, of the Land of Proper 
Pride, where " conversation was a polite obligation and 
feeding a true spontaneous pleasure.” The tale shows how 
this union was eventually accomplished in spite of the in¬ 
trigues and jealousies of Giameeno the jester, Cherry the 
dancing girl, Prince Henry, the bridegroom-elect, and Bertha 
and Rosaleen, the ladies-in-waiting. This fairy romance is, 
however, permeated with the atmosphere of modern high 
life to an extent that would only be tolerated in pantomime 
or where the paradox was plainly intentional. But it is 


to be feared that it is in the innocence of her heaxt that 
Miss Smedley has perpetrated expressions so palpably eut 
of place in faeryland as “the housemaid type,” the “anaes¬ 
thesia of custom,” “haven’t a sou,” “eh! what?” and the 
“ radiant dazzling queen of the coulisses.” The style is extra¬ 
ordinarily inconsistent. There are pages of sprightly and 
airy description followed by highflown and frequently 
ungrammatical rodomontade, while, as if anxious to com¬ 
pensate for the latter, the author will hasten to indulge in 
the last word of modem slang. By far the best drawn 
character in the book is Giameeno, the perverse, sensitive, 
quixotic buffoon with a soul. 

THE WIDOWHOOD OF GABRIELLE GRANT. By 
Eglanton Thome. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6 s.) There 
is nothing in this book to raise it above the dead level 
of ordinary fiction. The plot is hackneyed and con¬ 
ventional and the . style commonplace. It calls neither 
for praise nor blame. We know quite well, when the 
heroine’s husband is reported killed in a railway accident 
without his body being found, that he will turn up again 
at an inconvenient moment. When the artist hero’s beauti¬ 
ful, passionate Italian model is mentioned, we know that 
she will be jealous of the heroine and attempt revenge. It 
is quite in the ordinary course of such books that the model 
should be the hero’s wife in secret, and that her first hus¬ 
band, about whose existence she has been discreetly mute, 
should arrive in the nick of time to save the hero from her 
toils. He is not a very heroic hero—-Mr. Basil Theyn—for 
he tries to escape from Maddalena’s chains by taking a 
mean advantage of the fact that religious rite by which he 
is bound to her has not been ratified by the civil ceremony— 
a meanness in which Gabrielle refuses to join. Basil Theyn, 
in a conversation about religion, says: “ I know both the 
doctrines and the practice of modem Christians,” and yet, 
as an excuse for his conduct, later on, he remarks about 
Maddalena that “ her priest would willingly absolve her 
from the guilt for a couple of liras ”—which proves his boast 
an empty one, for anyone with the smallest knowledge of 
the Roman Catholic Faith is aware that he is repeating an 
ancient and well-worn lie, easily refuted by reference to a 
penny catechism. 

ET TU, SEJANE! By Julia H. Twells. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6 s.) Either the classical novel is the happy hunting 
ground of the incompetent writer, or ineptitude becomes 
glaringly apparent when displayed on that field. “ Et Tu, 
Sejane ! ” challenges criticism by its very title, for no tragedy 
is so profound as that of the cynic disillusioned of his 
solitary and final faith. The story of Tiberius and his 
minister is a superb and sombre drama in the pages of 
history; it is difficult to see what purpose is served by gar¬ 
landing it with flowery rhetoric and reducing it to the level 
of the average novel. Might we not have had the mildly 
agreeable tale of Lucius Yarro and his love without dis¬ 
turbing the ashes and waking the remonstrant shades of 
Rome’s Imperial dead ? Sejanus, in this version, is but the 
villain of melodrama, and Tiberius is absolved of his darker 
crimes at the cost of figuring as a weakling instead of a 
monster—a doubtful tribute to the ruler whose steadfast brow 
and implacable lips baffle the student of his life in a hundred 
portraits. There is no convincing psychology in the book, 
and the diction may be judged from the passage which shows 
us one of the minister’s victims contemplating “ the ashes 
of hope which but yesterday glowed so brightly, save for one 
small canker of doubt that had ever ached somewhere in her 
heart—the voice of ignored reasoning.” We doubt whether 
the style of Mrs. Julia H. Twells will enable her rendering 
of Tiberius to supersede that of Tacitus. 

THE MASTER'S VIOLIN. By Myrtle Reid. (Putnam, 
6 s.) “The Master’s Violin” is a graceful story with a 
delicate charm of its own. Although never exciting or even 
very robust, it is certainly free from mawkish sentimentality. 
The opening chapters are somewhat commonplace and dull, 
but the story, if persevered with, will reward the reader. 
There are little illuminating touches of pathos, quaint bits 
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A Beautiful Fairy Tale Book with 
Thirty Coloured Plates. 

IN FAIRYLAND 

TALES TOLD AGAIN 

By LOUEY CHISHOLM 

The Old Fairy Tales are told in simple 
language, so that they can be read to and 
understood by little children without the 
adaptation which is so often necessary. 

With Thirty Pictures in Colour, 
Cover Design and 

End-papers by Katharine Cameron. 

Square 8 vo, set in bold type by Constable, in 
artistic binding, richly gilt, with gilt top. 
Price 7 s. 6d. net. 

A Beautiful Edition with Thirty 
Coloured Plates by Byam Shaw. 

THE 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

By JOHN BUNYAN 

This Edition is set in the beautiful type of the 
‘Edinburgh Waverley,’ and from the typographical 
standpoint is, it is believed, the most distinguished 
edition yet published. 

Thirty Illustrations in Colour by 
Byam Shaw. 

The Cover has been designed by A. A. 
Turbayne. In every particular the publishers’ aim 
has been to produce a perfect and very attractive 
edition of this classic. Size, Square 8 vo, bound in 
cloth, richly gilt, with gilt top. Price ioj. 6 d. net. 

London: 

T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S SEW BOOKS 

In large Rvo, handsomely bound, price 15«. net. 

A THAN SCRIPT OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 1538-1C2G, OF THE 

PARISH REGISTER OF CHESHAM, in the 
County of Buckingham. 

With Introductory Notes, Appendices, end Index. By J. W. GABRETT-PiiGGE. 
In demy 8vo. appropriately bound, price Is. Sd. net. 

SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. 

By Her. GEOFFRY BILL, Author of “ English Dioca.eV 
In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, bi. net. 

MORE POPULAR FALLACIES. 

A Series of Essays Founded on Some Proverbs. By QUILLET. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound la cloth, with Map, 3*. 6 d. net. 

ACTUAL INDIA. 

An Online for the General Reader, with a New Map. By ARTH17R 8AWTBLL. 

“ We have seldom come acn>*} a better bdok than * Actual India.' Mr. Sawtell 
has produced an almost perfect book.”— Ath^mrum. 

“ A wile circle of readers will fini uiuoh to Interest and inatrac; in Mr. Sawtell’s 
book ou India.”— Scotsman. _ 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 1*. net. 

MODERN PHILOSOPHERS AND THE 
“PER QUEM.” 

By GEORGE EDWARD TARNER. 

“ A thoughtfully reaeonsd out ant teamed argument."— Scotsman. 

44 The book is small, bat strong and good.”— Western Morning yews. 

In foolscap 8vo. parchment cover, 2s. 6 d. 

THE EPIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES: a 

Simple Account of the “ Divina Commedia.” 

By A LOVER OP DANTE. 

In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 2s. 6d. 

WHERE THE SHAMROCK GROWS ; Seven 
Lectures on Facts of Irish History. 

Delivered to Girls by M. L. DAWSON. 

“These seven lectures on facts of Irish history contain a gooldeal of valiabla 
information on a subject of which the general public knows comparative’y little.” 

Associates' Journal. 

44 An agreeable time may be spsntia perusing the book .”—Financial Standard. 

NEW STORIES. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 

THE VICAR’S MISTAKE. 

By H. HARGREAVES 

‘ There is in it an entertaining admixture of rustic humour and pathos—in thor^ 
a great deal of human nature."— -Scotsman. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6 4. 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

A 8tory of England and France. By JEAN MER1VALE. 

“The personal and family experiences are sufficiently exciting to thrill the 
ordinary reader of sensational romaoce. . . . Well worth reading and immensely 
better than much of the literature that comm&uds a great ran at the libraries.” 

Sheffield Daily lndeptndent' 

CHEAP EDIT1QV. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3#. 6rf. 

BLUE BLOOD AND RED. By Mrs. L. E. 

WADS LEY. 

44 An Intarestinsr and carefully written novel. The people are flesh and bicod, in 
whom tt Is easy to taieInterest.”— The Lady. 

I 44 An excel'ent story and full of interest."— Spalding Free Press. 

NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 2*. 6<f. 

CRUMBS OF FANCY. 

By LOTTE. 

‘ “The book is matkel by earnestness of purpose and reverence far high Metis.** 
_ Glasgow Herald. 

| ELLIOT STOCK, 62 RATERNOSTKR ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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of^huqjour and careful character-drawing, that lend intere 3 Ujnj 
to the guite ordinary plot. The little old-fashioned villageMl 
wflc& IS the -scene of the story is one of the backwaters oil 1 ,;! 
lj£e._. Aunt Peace is one of the old school, in every respect a|!! 
"great lady.” “The years had been kind to her—had V 1 
given her only enough bitterness to make her realise the , 
sweetness, and from the threads that life had placed in her 
hinds at the beginning, had taught her how to weave the 
blessed fabric of content.” To this peaceful abode comes 
Lynn, her young hot-headed kinsman, full of youthful 
spirits, impatient of control. He falls in love with Aunt 
Peace’s adopted daughter, but there is the gulf of their 
different upbringings and temperaments to keep them apart. 
How they bridge the gulf is the story of “ The Master’s 
Violin.” One of the minor characters, the Master’s sister, 
Frah-ffci; -frith her fondness for bright colours and her 
atrocious ornaments, is a particularly successful sketch of a 
sweet-natured but hard-visaged spinster. We could wish to 
have seen more of her. Occasionally the author reminds us 
a little of Miss Wilkins. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. By Arnold Bennett. 
(Ghatto & Windus, 6s.) Mr. Bennett is an exceedingly 
versatile writer. Occasionally he surprises even that stolid 
reader,’ the- reviewer. His mind suggests to us strata of 
earth rich with mineral deposits all varying in nature. 
Sometimes he exploits a seam that is pure gold, at other 
times he contents himself with following the course of a 
baser but still valuable metal, occasionally he wantonly 
plays.with very inferior and almost valueless ore. In “Anna 
of the Five Towns ” Mr. Bennett showed himself at his best; 
in “ Teresa of Watling Street ” he shows himself at his worst. 

It is a farrago of improbable detective adventure that the 
merest tiro- might write. It is not even written con¬ 
vincingly, it has not the outward seeming of truth. Mr. 
Richard Redgrave, M.A., specialist, is engaged by a well- 
kfiofrn bank’ director to spy on one of their employes, a 
manager at Kilburn. Mr. Redgrave, by delivering a new 
motor-car,at the manager’s house in the country, becomes 
acquainted with Mr. Craig and his daughter, Teresa, to 
whose charms he speedily falls a victim. He finds that Mr. 
Craig is coining silver money secretly—not counterfeit 
money, but true silver; trading on the intrinsic value of the 
silver to make a profit of fifty per cent. Mr. Craig’s motive 
in doing this is to enable him to buy up shares and ruin his 
enemy, a Napoleon of finance, who commits suicide in the 
approved manner in the last chapter. The whole thing is 
carelessly constructed and utterly unreal. We hope Mr. 
Bennett joill not give us another surprise like this. 

THfi COMMANDER OF THE “ HIRONDELLE.” By 
W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. (Smith Elder, 6s.) “Thrice 
Gaunt climbed up to the netting on the corvette’s quarter, 
but each time he was thrust or knocked down. He made a 
fourth attempt ; and clinging with one hand to a shroud, 
hewed fiercely at the tough, elastic, yielding net, a mere 
slender film, yet almost as unpierceable as steel, which formed 
the corvette’s defence. He had at last cut a gap in it, and 
Captain Giron at that moment ran up, cutlass in hand, to 
stop the Englishmen from streaming through.” This is fine 
stirring talk, and there is much of it in this tale of Nelson 
and his exploits. The portrait of the great admiral is well 
drawn, and one realises the pe: =onal magnetism of the man 
and his methods. There is mor - than a waft of Marryat in 
this book ; a healthy, breezy Britishism which is a relief after 
the namby-pamby sea stories of the conventional boys’ book 
matter. This is something better, higher, and much saner. 

It would be well if the Navy League, always anxious 
to encourage the right sort of sea-feeling in the rising 
generation, were to buy up the whole edition of “ The 
Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle ’ ” for distribution as school 
prizes this Christmas. Only it would be a pity if the rest 
of the community were deprived of the privilege of reading 
such a jolly book. 

THE SILENT PLACES. By Stewart Edward White. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) The book in its story gives a 


single episode illustrative of the far-reaching power and 
relentless administration of justice of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Two woodsmen, Sam' Bolton and Dick Herron, 
are summoned before the Factor, Galen Albret, and sent forth 



“CAPTAIN GIRON RAN UP, CUTLASS IN HAND" 

[From “ The Commander of the Hirondelle'’ (Smith Elder )] 


in search of a defaulting Indian, Jingoss, an Ojibway, With 
instructions to bring him back alive, or, failing, not to re¬ 
port themselves again to the Company. The prizes are great 
to be won by success, but failure will be ruin. They accept 
the challenge and leave the post, known as the Conjuror’s 
House, in a birch-bark canoe well provisioned for the early 
stages of the journey, after which they must trust to fishing 
lines, nets, traps, and rifles for their sustenance. Mr. White 
is past-master in woodcraft, and their journeying is given 
with realistic detail. The recklessness of the young man, 
Dick Herron, in the wigwams of the Wood Crees brings upon 
the travellers the penalty of the presence of the Indian girl, 
May-may-gwdn in their camp and on the march. The drama 
concerns itself with these three—the old man wise, tolerant, 
and humane; the young one reckless, resentful, and 
dominated by the one idea of fulfilling the purpose of the 
quest; and the Indian girl obstinate, stoical, and sublime in 
her self-abnegation. “ The Silent Places ” are vividly por¬ 
trayed in the winter silences—vast, voiceless, featureless; the 
snow spaces shone upon by blinding sun, by moon and stars, 
and by the awful radiance of the Northern Lights. 

JAN VAN DYCK. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. (Black¬ 
wood, 6s.) The opening description of the Rhine and of 
the making of Holland by the Rhine is a fine piece of 
literary work, and it dominates the book in a masterly and 
artistic fashion. Indeed, the whole story ; s a good, sound 
work of art, that brings Holland into one’s knowledge and 
acquaintance, and so into one’s friendship. The tale has 
many beauties and felicities; above all, it holds in its 
phrasing and its atmosphere the staid, demure picturesque- > 
ness of this staid, demure and picturesque land. 

GOLD ISLAND. By Nicholson West. (Cassell, 6s.) 
This is one of those breezy stories of which one says “ a 
rattling good story rattling well told.” It is quite inno- 
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BLAGKIE & SON’S LIST 


G. A. HENTY’S LAST STORY. 

BY CONDUCT AND COURAGE: A Story of the 

Days of Nelson. Illustrated by William Rainey, R.T. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6 j. 

Two New Stories by HERBERT STRANG, 

Author of “ Tom Burnaby.” 

BOYS OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE : A Story of Spain 

ao«l the Peninsula War. With a Preface by Co’onel Willoughby Vernkr, late 
Rifle Brigade. Illustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, oiivloe edges. 6«. 

KOBO : A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated 

by William Rainey, R.I. Crovu 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 

Two New Books by Captain F. S. BRBRETON. 

WITH THE DYAKS OF BORNEO : A Tale of the 

Head Hunters. Illustrated by Fritz Bkrukv. L »rge cro.vn 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6i. 

A HERO OF LUCKNOW : A Tale of the Indian 

Mntiny. IUnstrated by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. With 32 Colour Plates 

and many Black-and-White Illuatr tions. Large cro wn 8vo, cloth elegant, 6*. 


By MEREDITH FLETCHER, 

Author of “Every Inch a Briton.” 

JEFFERSON JUNIOR : A School Story. Illustrated 

by J. R. Burgess. Crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, 3*. 6d. 

By G. A. HENTY. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE MALAYS, and other 

S’.orie*. Illustrated, crown fcvo, cloth Id. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

D» PTUI7T 17 UPnm 17 

THE TOWN’S VERDICT.' Illustrated Edition, large 

crown 6vo, cloth elegant, 6*. 

By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 

A GIRL’S IDEAL: A Story of a Fortune. Illustrated 

by R. Hope. Large crown 8vo, olivine edges, 5 j. 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

HOPE’S TRYST : A Story of the Siberian Frontier. 

IUnstrated by James F. 8ix>anv. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3#. 6 d. 

D v 17TT7A 17 par t ton 

THE WHITE STANDARD : A Story of the Maid of 

Orleans. Illustrated by J. Jrllkok. Cnwu 8vo, cloth, 2s Gd. 

By DOROTHEA MOORE. 

GOD’S BAIRN : A Story of the Fen Country. Ulus- 

trated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3». 6 d. 


ROUTLEDGES NEW BOOKS. 

“THE BOOK OF THE HOUB.” A New Edition Just Beady. 

THE COMING CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 

By A. Niemvxn. 6s. 

The novel which Is creating a furore on the Continent, and whioh gives an 
excellent idea of Germany s and Russia’s aspirations, if not of the actual policy they 
are at present adopting, with regard to Great Britain. 

CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH DOCTOR. 6». 

Tee experiences and reflections of a well-known English doctor on his profession 
and on his pitlents, full of sound common-sense and advice, dir cted towards the 
urgent teed for reform and better organisation. 

*< THE BOOK OF THE SEASON” 

OMAR KHAYYAM : Translated by Edward 

Fitzgerald. A New Edition, in a new and elegant type, on Japon Paper, 
with 12 Magnificent Photooravuhbs by Gilbert James. Forming the First 
Y. lame of “ The Photogravure Series.” 160 pages, square 8vo, In decorated cloth, 
gilt top, 3*. 6 <L net. 

FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, JONES, 

and ROBINSON. By Richard Doylk. A Reproduction, in the Original 
Siz««, of the 172 famous Illustratloas anl the Text of this Scirce Book. 
4-0. cloth 6*. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 

Edited by A. H. BULLKN. 

Pott 8vo. (6) in. by 3j in.), 1«. net, oioth ; 2i. net, lambskin. 

Keat*. Introduction by Robert BRIDGES; Notes, by G. Thorn 
Dkurt. 2 vole. [Rradf. 

Donne. Introduction by Prof. George Saintsbuhy ; Notes by 
R. K. Chambers. 2 vole. [ Heady. 

Coleridge. Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B. 1 vol. 

l/fczt I Teet. 

Marvell. Poems, 1 vol.; Satires, 1 vol. Edited by G. A. 

Aitkkn. [Wert Wtek. 

Waller. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 1 vol. 

Drummond of Hawthornden. Edited by W. C. Ward. 

2 voR 

Herrick. Introduction by A. C. Swinburne; Notes by A. 
I'oiunD. 2 vole. 

Oay. Edited by J. Underhill 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Introduction by Canon Beeching ; Notes by E. K. 

Chambkrf. 2 vols 

Garew. Edited by A. Vincent. 1 vol. 

Browne of Taviatook. Edited by Gordon Goodwin. 2 vols. 

Many others in active preparation. 

POETS AND POETRY OP THE XIX. CENTURY. 

Ed tel by A. H. Milks. Enlarged and Brought up to Dit \ with a Large 
Selection of Copyright Pieces and careful Introductions and Biographies. In 
12 vols„ pott. 8vo, each Is. 6 d. net, cloth ; 2s. 6 d. net, gilt lambskin. 

1. Grabbe to Coleridge. 576 pp. 

2. Southey to Shelley. 612 pp. 

3. Keat. to Lytton. 656 pp. 

4. Tennyson to Clough. 688 pp. 

The rest to follow rapidly. 


Blackle’s Children’s Annual. 

FIRST YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 

A handsome volume of 1H2 pages, i eluding 36 Full-page Pictures in Full Oolour, 
and over 100 Backand-White Illustrations Dy the best Artists. Picture boards, 
c loth back, 3d. 6 d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5*. 


BLACK IE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

By JOHN HASSALL. 

THE OLD NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES. 

98 pp. each nontaining a Colour Illustra'lo i by Johx Ha-sall. Picture boaids, 
cloth buck, 3#. 6'/ ; cloth, gilt edges, 5*. 

By HELEN STRATTON. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. With Cover 

and 30 pp. in Full Colour, and many Black-and-White Illustrations by Hklkx 
Stratton. Picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6 d.; cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

By CARTON MOORE PARK. 

THE KING OF BEASTS. With 24 Full-page Colour 

Illustrations and many Black-and-White Vignettes, Picture Boards, cloth bick, 
3#. 6 d .; cloth, 5*. 

By HARRY B. NEILS ON. 

JOLLY JUMBO. With 24 Full-page Colour Illustra- 

tions and many Black-and-White Vignettes. Picture Boards, cloth back, 3i. 6*/. : 
cloth, 5s. 


Messrs. BLACKIE St SON, LTD., will be happy to send a set of their 
beautifully Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, containing 
particulars of “ The Red Letter Library,” "Great Novelists” Series, 
'‘Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General 
Literature, post free. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


1 THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 

Gems of Literature, each Illustrated by a Gem of Art 16mo, wrappers, M.: gilt 
\ lambskiu. Is. 6d. net 

SOHRAB and RUSTUM. By Matthew Arnold. 

SONGS of INNOCENCE. By William Blank. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. By Robkrt Browning. 

PIPPA PASSES. By Rodkrt Browning. 

SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE. By Elizabeth B. Browninu. 
CHRISTABEL. Bv 8. T. Oolkridok. 

ELEGY In a COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Thomas Orav. 

ODES of HORACE. Translate 1 by several Hands. 

ISABELLA; or. the Pot of Basil. By J. Ksatr. 

The EVE oT ST. AGNES. Bv J. Heats. 

RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by B. Fitzokrald. 

GOBLIN MARKET. BvOimisriNAO.Kossn-n. 

I The BLESSED DAMOZEL. By D. O. Rossrrri. 

The LAY of the BELL. By Schiller. Translated by Lord Lyttox. 
ADONAIS. By P B Shkl'ey. 

The SPIRIT of MISCHIEF: a Collection of Poems about Children, 
i ELAINE. By Lord Tknnyson. 

GUINEVERE. By Lord Tknnyson. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Lord Tennyson. 

VIRGIL: PASTORALS. Specially translated for this Series by John Sakoiauxt, 
M.A.Oxon. 

THE MINIATURE REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 

I Choicely printed Bijou Reference Books on Vellum Paper In imitation morocoo, 

Id. net. 

DICTIONARY of ABBREVIATIONS, Contractions and Abbreviate 
Signs. 

WHO WROTE THAT ? A Dictionary of Familiar Quotation?, with their Source*. 
WHO SAID THAT? A Dictionary of Famous Sayings traced to their Sources. 
MOTTOES and BADGES, British and Foreign, with Translations. 

| MY MARKET TABLES : A Guide for Ladies Shopping. 

Many others at press. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE k SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 
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cent of high artistic motive; it is reminiscent of dozens 
of other stories of the like kind; yet there is something fresh 
and simple and healthy about every page of the telling. 
The attack on the two young treasure-seekers by land-crabs; 
the fight of the young Englishman with his rival in the 
other camp—a piece of delightful warfare that we are not 
going to be shabby enough to betray—and the final triumph 
of the lady who calmly knits throughout all the thrills and 
qualms of every danger—these are things well worth the 
pleasure of reading; a thoroughly healthy book. 

MARCUS AND FAUSTINA. By Frederic Carrel. 
(Long, 6s.) How one wishes for Mr. Carrel throughout 
the unwinding of this his interesting scheme, just that 
quality which is art—just that capacity to state the 
emotions so that they thrill us dramatically, instead of 
this careful, slowly-moving phrasing. Take the last “ cur¬ 
tain ” for instance—how that head of Cassius ought to have 
been flung from that box! How the whole place should 
have been gripped with astonishment! How one frets for 
the right dramatic word, the telling statement! Tet the 
book is an interesting study of the noble-minded Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and his evil consort Faustina. There are 
beautiful lines spoken here and there; but they seem to 
sparkle dimly for some strange lack of fire, some timidity 
of statement, some literary hesitation, of which being rid, 
this author might free his hands for the achievement of a 
fine -historic novel. 

DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Harold Bindloss. 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s.) Mr. Bindloss does for the Canaries 
and for Morocco in this book what he has done for tile 
West Coast of Africa in other novels; and he does it well. 
Yet, in this story, as is usual in his tales, there is a lack 
of that insight and of just those artistic qualities of crafts¬ 
manship which, on the other hand, are so abundant in his 
treatment of the scenery and of the local atmosphere in 
which he steeps his characters. He paints a fight well, 
however; and, at least, he is never dull. But he must 
beware of doing by machinery what can only be well done 
by hand. 

THE SOW’S EAR. By E. L. Haverfield. (Allen, 6s.) 
This novel contains an idea which might have been made to 
express a telling situation most dramatically; but the 
author holds it back too long, and the otherwise strong 
situation becomes thinned down—the gun squibs oft. To 
make a common fellow sell his child to a fine lady in order 
to buy the field in which his “ chum ” has discovered coal— 
to make him grow rich by filching the chum’s half share 
•f that field from him—would have made a fine dramatic 
basis if the chum’s sufferings and life had been portrayed 
through the book alongside of his own ; whereas the secret 
is kept until the end, and the story goes up like a rocket and 
comes down as a stick. And this lack of artistic judgment 
is all the sadder from the fact that there is some literary 
insight in the book, though the initial blunder is never 
blotted out. 

IN THE STRAITS OF TIME. By Christopher Hare. 
(Cassell, 6s.) A good straightforward little romance of the 
Huguenot persecutions in France. The field has perhaps 
been somewhat exhausted by much ploughing and sowing 
and reaping of the same crop; indeed, to follow Mr. Stanley 
Weyman requires more brilliant gifts if Mr. Christopher 
Hare would be accused of originality. The effect of glean¬ 
ing in fields where the harvest has already been gathered is 
necessarily that of gleaning and not of reaping. But, given 
the pleasures even of gleaning, the resulting food is here 
good food. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. By B. M. Crokor. (Methuen, 
6s.) A friend said the other day that he never bothered 
rbout the authors, he looked to see who published the book. 
Asked whom lie considered tile greatest literary men to-day, 
he promptly replied for one. One wonders what 

he will say when he reads this book ' There is Norway in 
it, a girl who is misunderstood, and it all turns out that 


she did not do the thing at all but something else instead— 
equally uninteresting—or, rather, the man shot himself-— 
but what does it all matter ? There is no reason for writing 
the book; no reason for reading it. There is no art, no 
artistic intention, nothing that is a significance in it—except 
that the relative pronoun for “cat” is “who”—and that 
does not really matter either. 

AN UNCONVENTIONAL MAID. By Mina Sandeman. 
(Skeffington, 6s.) The author casts her tale in the form of 
an autobiography; and, in spite of an absence of any sense 
of style, she makes this form the means for launching some 
rather dry humorous little digs at the world she lives in; 
indeed, her development of the characters in the family 
round about her in the intimate manner of a letter is not 
without cleverness, and it certainly achieves its object. The 
conversations are not very real; the characters not very 
original; the author has done well therefore in playing on 
her best string, this development of atmosphere through a 
sly quaint sketching trick that suits her hand well. It is 
to be hoped that the publisher will never again use that 
dreadful font for the headlines of his pages. 

LOVE IN CHIEF. By Rose K. Weekes. (Harper, 6s.) 
This is one of those vague works of fiction that seem to 
have been bom with no particular impulse, bred in no 
particular sense of creating character, and end in 

fatuity. It strikes notes of which we have become 

weary; its purposeless story rolls about amidst tame 
incidents that never arouse our faintest interest; 

we put it down wondering why it went through 

the toil of being written. Yet Miss Weekes is not without 
eyes, nor is her pen a dullard’s pen. Is it that she can find 
no plot on which to build her edifice? Or does she write 
just to be writing? However that may be, the American 
invasion of genius is not yet overwhelming in the field of 
literature. 

THE FLORENTINE CHAIR. By St. John Lucas. 
(Appleton, 3 s. 6d.) A lady asked us what boys meant 
when they said a thing was “ piffle.” It is not easy to define 
the word-colours of boys; but this book would give the lady 
the right impression. There is only one saving scene in 
the business, and that is the last, where a schoolboy has sent 
his sister and her estranged lover to meet him at the Zoo 
and does not himself appear—here the last lines nearly save 
the book : “ We won’t wait for the boy any longer,” says 
Sybil. “No,” says Raymond, “this is an absurdly public 
place, and the animals do stare so.” 

A VERY QUEER BUSINESS, &c. By William 
Westali. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) These short stories will 
unsettle the night’s rest of no living soul; and if they add 
a yawn or so to life—well, it is as healthy to yawn as to 
sigh. But the question for the author to solve is whether 
such short stories, which have a right enough use for him in 
boiling the pot, ought to be collected into book-form and be 
allowed to stand witness to his limitations. He can do far 
better work. But, once having lured the reader into reading 
this book, will he ever be able to persuade the same man 
to read another of his ? 

JACK BARNABY. By Henry James Rogers. (Gay & 
Bird, 3 s. 6d.) This is an ingenious and inartistic little story 
of a weak-minded cad who endeavours to cloak his rather 
cheap immorality with a veneer of sheer humanity. 
Mr. H. J. Rogers has probably read a deal of modem 
French fiction—Daudet, Paul Bourget, Anatole France, 
maybe, but obviously in translation—and bad translation 
at that. He has tried to Americanise the story and 
the style, and in doing so has perpetrated a futile 
libel. These things cannot be told in English—or American ; 
they won’t do. They read crudely, coarsely, and vulgarly, 
and have not the merit of exquisite language to clothe their 
misshapen nakedness. It is rather a pity, because he can 
write, but has not the artistic perception of what to write 
about. The liook is a bail book, judged from any point of 
view. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Ltd. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 

THH MOST STIRRING BOOK OP THIS BBA°ON. 

JOHN RIGDON. By C. P. Plant, Author of 

44 The King’s Pistols.” Crown, 8vo, 6». 

44 It is a poignantly dramatic situation, which loses none of its tragedy in Mr 
Plant’s telling. It is a grim, moving, and pathetic story, too painful to suit some 
tastes." — The Tim's. 

** A powerful tah of the slave States in days before the outbreak of the American 
Civil War.”— Outlook. 

“This is a very fresh and uncommon story full of adven’ure and stirring 1 
incidents. There is scarcely n dull page in the book.”— Manchester Evening Eetrs. 

“ The atmosphere of 4 Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ tangs about John Rigdon. The plot 
is certainly out of the common, and skill is shown in its working.”-#. James's Gazette. 


“A CAPITAL STORY OP AD VENTURIS FOR BOYS.” - Outlook. 

FRED SEAGOOD. By Edward Roi-eb. With 

uumtroa? Illthtratiom by the Author. 6 j. 

“A brightly written tale of adventure that will be read with /.est from the first 
page to the last by any one who can enjoy a story full of incidents and told in a 
simple and straightforward fashion.”— Notts Guardian. 

44 A genuine novel of adventuic, and in the best sense a romance. ’ 

Glasgow Herald. 

“The story is thrilliogl.v told, and the novel will undoubtedly l)e classed among 
the best of the year ."—Dundee Courier. 

“ The book, though one that will primarily be read with avidity by boys, cannot 
full to be appreciated by their eld*rs.”— Birmingham Post. 

44 Re*ders will derive pleasure and instruction from the unique description of 
colonial life .”—Leeds Mercury. 

“A b'-ok that should be of much service to tbo*e who wish to know what the 
life of a settler in CaLada is likely to be .”—Literary World. 


GAY & BIRD’S NOVELS 

PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 2 LAST YEAR AND STILL SELLING WELL 

THE BOOK OP THE YEAR. 

REBECCA. - By Mrs. Wiggin. 

165,000 Copies Pave been sold, and it will be a popular GIRL’S GIFT-BOOK this 
season. A PRESENTATION EDITION Is now ready, price 6s. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION SOLD. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 

, A humorous 8t >ry written by Mrs. Wlegin and others. 

THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 

THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 

THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, Author of “ Rebecca of Suuuybrook 
Farm ” «fcc. 

MARY FINDLATER. Author of “ The Bose of Joy.’’ 

JANE H. FINDLATER Author of - The Green Graves of Balgowrir.” 
ALLAN McAULAY, Author of “ The Rhymer.” 

Crown 8vo, with 6 charming 11 ustrati^na in Tint, attractive cover 3s. 0d. 

A delightful story of a holiday in Devonshire Four character are portrayed by 
these four well-known writers. The idea is unique, and is acknowledged a greit success. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Second Edition in the Press. 6s 

CURLY. AT ale of the Arizona Desert. 

By ROGER POCOCK, Author of “A Frontiersman.” 

C.own 8vo, 10 Illu-trations by Stanley L. Wood. Cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 

The recent Bank Outrage at Cody, Wyoming was the work of the Robbers’ Roost 
Gang. Mr. Pocock describes this gang of desperadoes und their life from personal 
and intlmuti knowledge. _ 

PUBLISHED THIS DAY. Crown 8vo, attractive cover. 6$ 

The PRISONER of CARISBROOKE 

A Tale of the creit Civil War. 

By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL. 

Author of My Lady of the B.s*,” «fcc. 


SPINDRIFT. By Ella Fordyce, Author of 

“ Had I but Known." With Illustrations by the Hon. Makcahkt Amiikust. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

“An unpretentious, well-written tale of the Northumbrian (.kxist in the middle 
of the last century Times. 

“A very interesting study of life among the fisher-folk of the Northumbrian 
foist.” - Outlook. 

44 There Is a bracing breesiness in * Spindrift.’ ”—Literary World. 


8WAN SONNEN80HEIN & CO., Ltd., 26 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.O. 

CHILDREN FOR GROWN-UPS. 

JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

TWO QUEENSLANDERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 

By FRANCES CAMPBELL 

A graphic and powerfully written description of pathetic and 
humorous scenes in the life of two little children in the 
Australian bush. 

Reprinted from the Westmiiuter Oaztttc. 


FIRST REVIEWS. 

The St. James's Gazette says : “ A more successful picture of child life can scarcely 
be recalled since the appearance of ‘Punch Baba.’ . . . We are convinced that every 
natnral man will read through these three hundred pages at a sitting— 

4 AH sort o’ smiley round the lips 
And teary round the lashes.’ ’’ 

The Westminster Gazette fays : “We regard them as two of the most d-ligbtfu 
children in modern fiction and the description of their doings a pure joy from 
beginning to end. We hardly know how to choose between the various chapters, 
but 4 The Brown Baby,’ 4 The Cake that fcaved a Man,’ 4 The Pain Killer and the 
Yellow Cnt* are old favourites that we partlcuDrly rejoice t) see agabi. ... We 
are snrely not mistaken in thinking that there is in these stories a note of distinction 
and literary skill which should commend them to all discerning people. They ought 
quickly to gain a wide circle of readers and no slight reputation for their author.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : 44 Full of humour, vivacity, and the open air.” 

The Literacy World says : 44 Without exception two of the nicest and most enter¬ 
taining children we have ever met in fiction or real life.” 

The Court Journal says : 44 From cover to cover there is not a line, not a word 
which is not instinct with lifd and colour.” 

The Scotsman says : 44 It will be heartily enjoyed by every render who takes It up.’, 

The Outlook says : 44 A delightful story.” 

The Shejffiehl Independent says : 44 The charm and simplicity of life in a remote 
settlement of the Never-N'evtr land ha* seldom, if ever, been more sympathetically 
depicted than in this series of Incidents.” 

ALEXANDER MORING, LTD., The De La More Press, 

32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt. Ss. 6(1. 

JACK BARNABY. By HENRY JAMES ROGERS. 

What beautiful women they were ! The two that loved him so dearly ; such a 
contract of types. Helen, who is like some foil flower in her superb beauty and 
impassioned nature ; Margery, who seems as yielding as wax, until her affect on tried 
in the furnace shines like pure gold without dross, anil she appears the true woman 
that she Is. 

Which was loved the best the book tells; Imt which loved him beet perhaps even 
| Jack Burnaby himself could not have toll, it is u question to make the reader 
ponder over. 

London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


Foolscap 4to. Price 6s. 

WAYFARERS’ LOVE 

I Is the appropriate title given to a volume of original poems by 
i Poets of the day, now published for the first time, and edited by 
1 the Duchess of Sutherland, for the benefit of one of the most 
| deserving Charities, namely the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 
Guild, which Guild exists in order to find employment for those 
who are physically disabled, or handicapped in the great struggle 
of Life. Every copy purchased of this work therefore helps to give 
: the means of employment to fur,her deserving cripples, and to 
! smooth the path of life for them. 

i The work which the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ Guild 
[ undertakes is not only the manufacture of objects in china and 
earthenware, artificial flowers, and so on, but printing also, and 
“ WAYFARERS’ LOVE ’’ is an excellent example of the skill to 
which they have attained. 

Among the Contributors to the volume are :—“ Carmen Sylva," 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. 

; Maurice Hewlett, Sir Arthur Simons, Mr. William Watson, Mr. 

Herbert Trench, Mr. W. B. Yeates, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. A. D. 

I Godley, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Laurence 
J Binyon, Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck, and Mr. Owen SeamaD. 

The volume therefore constitutes a first edition of remarkable 
: interest and value. _ 

Also an Edition de Luxe limited to Joo^co£ies^ each copy numbered 
and signed by the Duchess of Sutherland, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in vellum, with an original design by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Price One Guinea net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
16 James Street, Hay market. 
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A Shelf-Full 

A Lieutenant of the King. By Morice Gerard (Cassell, 
6 s.). 'I'm Hand of Leonore. By H. Noel Williams 
(Harper, 6s.). Love Triumphant. By Mrs. L. T. Meade 
(Unwin, 6s.). At the Moorings. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey (Macmillan, 6s.). Chance the Juggler. By 
Curaiie Stanton and Heath Hosken (Hutchinson, 6s.). 
Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem. By Thomas Cobb (Nash, 
Os. ). One Pretty Maid and Others. By May 
Crommelm (Long, 6s.). Archers of the Long bow. By 
Arthur Moore (Constable, 6s.). Mr. Quixley of the Gate 
Mouse. By P. J. Brebner (Christian Lys) (YVame, 

3 s. 6d.). With Cords of Love. By E. Livingston 
Prescott (Religious Tract Society, 2 s. 6cL). Love’s 
Sacrifice. By Mary Bradford W luting (Religious Tract 
Society, 2 s.). The Sorrows of Jupiter. By “Julius” 
(Greening, 3 s. 6d.). 

Glancing over a round dozen of novels such as these before 
us, any critic must become conscious of the rumbling of the 
dread machine which turns out modern hction for the multi¬ 
tude. Some of these books have touches which suggest that 
they may have been, so to say, finished off by hand; others 
are frantdy machine-made throughout. They are fashioned 
according to different patterns and will appeal to different 
publics; one thing they have in common—a supreme indiffer¬ 
ence to the standards of literature. They are not literature; 
they are more or less successful reading matter. In “ A 
Lieutenant of the King ” we have a brisk and pleasing story 
of the West Country under the threat of Napoleon’s invasion. 
There is the sinister Frenchman and the frank and forthright 
young Briton, one of whom forgoes his schemes and the otner 
ffis duty for love of the beautiful heroine. The action is 
not in accord with either character, but it conforms to the 
canons of romantic fiction, so all’s well. A little more of 
such vigorous work as the chase of the French spy’s carrier- 
pigeon by the hero’s peregrine falcon, and the book might 
have been something more than a conventional tale of love 
and war; as it is, it proves readable.—“ The Hand of 
Leonore ” is not quite so readable, being a trifle overweighted 
by description and detail. The author knows his period and 
country, and gives a fairly good picture of France in the 
days of La Pompadour. He gives, too, an amazing chronicle 
of hairbreadth escapes which somehow fail to stir the pulses. 
Hero and heroine are placidly devoid of individuality, and 
the engaging villain, who does not flinch from assassination, 
but has a soft spot in his heart for children and small dogs, 
does not quite suffice to impart vitality to the story.—With 
“ Love Triumphant ” we leave the realm of cloak and sword 
and come to modern problems. The story is well written and 
is full of the loftiest ideals, but somehow the quality of 
conviction is lacking. Sebastian Pelham is a most unboy¬ 
like boy, and not specially lifelike as a man. The villain 
is of the correct type, “sinister” and “compelling”; on 
the whole, the best character is Pelham’s implacable grand¬ 
mother with her quenchless love for an unworthy son. The 
final scene, where Sebastian and his unknown mother meet 
in the shadows and jewelled lights of the cathedral, is one 
of distinct beauty, but a beauty unreal and a triflu senti¬ 
mental.—“ At the Moorings ” is sweet, restful and prettily 
told, but the author adheres so completely to her established 
convention that the book, save for minor details, might 
almost be reviewed blindfold. Still, the convention is an 
acceptable one, and the moorland idyll sure of many unex¬ 
acting readers.—“ Chance the Juggler ” is not to be so simply 
summarised. Astounding melodrama as it is, with its 
wicked princess, embittered but chivalrous soldier a la Ouida, 
its assignations, scandals, and cross purposes, its revolvers 
and poisoned daggers, there are passages which suggest that 
the authors had it in them to do strong and even human 
work had they been less intent on the next sensation. As 
the book stands it is clever and effective, though most of the 
characters and situations smack of the Adelphi. It is curious 
that so much care and power, of a kind, should be expended 
on a production remote alike from life and literature, which 
yet achieves a lawless success along its own lines.-—After 


such a riotous romance “Mrs. Belfort’s Stratagem” is 
relreshmgiy cool and subdued. It is a tale of the Diter bit, 
ami narrates ffow a matcff-maKing mother, a rather attractive 
specimen ol the kind, contrives Dy much elaborate scheming 
to marry her charming daughter to a millionaire just at the 
moment when that young gentleman is bereft of hi millions. 
A faithful suitor comes forward to console the dejected 
matron, so all ends happily, though not according to Mrs. 
Belfort s plans.—"One r're tty Maid and Others” would be 
better without the " others.' T he stories which deal with the 

adventures of Alice Hughes in domestic service are attractive 
though improbable, and the pretty maid reveals her own 
sweet and gallant nature with a pleasing air of unconscious¬ 
ness; but the remaining sketches in the volume are of the 
flimsiest magazine fiction, quite unworthy the comparative— 
very comparative—permanence of book form.—“ Archers of 
the Long Bow,” despite its mediaeval-sounding title, proves 
to be a modern yarn—any more dignified appellation would 
be out of keeping—its name merely implying that its 
characters are perpetually drawing the long bow in the 
matter of inventive statement. The tale concerns itself with 
the extravagant inventions which two young men lay before 
an "expert adviser” with whom they wish to become 
acquainted. " An exorbitant story ” is the author's own 
description of his worn, and it is apt enough. A very young 
reader on a very fast laiiway train might find amusement 
in this rattling farce.—-No survey of machine-made fiction 
would be complete without the story of mysterious crime. 
Here, accordingly, we have “ Mr. Quixley of the Gate 
House,” which advertises its contents by a cover on which, 
111 lurid red and green, the convicted swindler stands staring 
at a face outside the window while the long-sought document 
slips from his hand. Inside the volume we may learn how 
Mr. Quixley disappeared, how Mrs. Wingfield confessed to 
her daughter that she had accidentally been the cause of his 
death and had nailed him up in a box meant to contain 
his own books. We may further learn how Mr. Quixley, 
not, of course, being dead at all, reappeared as a converted 
character, to the confusion of the scoundrels and the joy of 
the lovers, who thereupon lived happy ever after. It is all 
quite according to the rules of the game; and if the game 
be an old one, what matter so long as the public likes to see 
it played ?—" With Cords of Love ” is far too mild-mannered 
to dally with crime. It is, in fact, a very well-behaved little 
tract, describing how Anthony Le Mesurier, the dashing 
young soldier, "got religion” of the most pronounced 
revivalist type, how he suffered persecution and mockery at 
the hands of his bold, bad brother officers and heartless little 
wife, how his wife ruined and nearly killed him, and how at 
last he converted every one belonging to him, and all was 
well. One has a lurking suspicion that real life is more 
complex than this innocent presentment of it, and the results 
of saintliness are not always so happily evident and im¬ 
mediate. Still, the book is of an accepted type, and the only 
surprising thing about it is to find E. Livingston Prescott 
dans cette galire. —“ Love’s Sacrifice ” suggests tragic possi¬ 
bilities, but, as it turns out, the only things which Rose 
Norton and Moritz Hagen are called on to sacrifice are a few 
of their national customs and prejudices and a little indi¬ 
vidual pride. This being accomplished, the lovers come 
happily together. The litue tale is of the slightest, but the 
sketch of German life is good, though somewhat superficial, 
and Moritz’s two devoted maiden aunts are really admirable. 
It is perhaps significant that the laughter of the gods should 
conclude this survey of the fiction which the public delights 
to honour. Unhappily, the gods as depicted by “Julius” 
are more vulgar than any of the mortals—machine-made or 
otherwise— whose stories we have been considering. Satire 
is the most exacting, the most perilous of forms, and to call 
back the ancient gods to smile at the follies of the day 
requires the scholarship and style of Edmund Gosse or 
Richard Garnett. “Julius” has done his best to make 
Jupiter ridiculous; he has only succeeded in making himself 
so. If we must, we will accept novels turned out by 
the gross, but the gods deliver us and themselves from 
machine-made satire! 
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Reviews (1 continued from page 40'd). 


The Immemorial Feud 

Ideals of Science and Faith : Essays by Various 

Authors. Edited by the Reverend J. E. Hand. 

(Allen. 5s. net.) 

This is the most interesting book we have had the good 
fortune to read for some months past. The writers 
have been admirably chosen, their willingness thus to 
appear beside each other being perhaps the best possible 
indication of their fitness. Essays by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
' Professor Arthur Thomson, Professor Patrick Geddes 
and Mr. Wilfrid Ward—-of such stuff is this volume 
composed. And withal there is much disappointment 
in store for the reader who is in hearty sympathy with 
this significant truce to an immemorial feud. One 
takes the editor’s admirable words, “ On all sides is a 
growing recognition that the ideals common to both 
religion and science are not only numerous, but are 
indeed the very ideals for which the nobler spirits on 
both sides care most ”—and asks how far the individual 
writers furnish illustration of this sentence. 

The four essays which are placed under the heading 
“ Approaches through Faith ” are indeed very far from 
corresponding to their title. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
“ Church of Rome Approach ” resolves itself practically 
into a defence of the writer’s Church as “ suited, ideally, 
for the necessary mental adjustment ” to “ the trend 
and achievements of science.” Similarly Mr. Kelman’s 
“ Presbyterian Approach ” seeks to show that the 
writer’s Church has always possessed the same ideals as 
those of science. Each of these is an interesting essay, 
but somehow we feel that the writers are acting as 
counsel for a particular client. Exactly the same 
remark is applicable to Mr. Ronald Bayne’s “ Church 
of England Approach.” 

The scientific writers, on the other hand, have not 
used their space for vindication of their particular 
branch of science, but, in the main, have tried to show 
how, from their particular point of view, an approach 
towards a future unity may be discerned. Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s paper, reprinted from the “ Hibbert Journal ” 
—that most welcome and worthy of periodicals—shows 
very plainly the ever crescent tendency of the highest 
scientific thought to conceive of the Eternal as the Power 
» which sustains and informs all things. The “ Psycho¬ 
logical Approach,” by Professor Muirhead, of Birming¬ 
ham, reminds us that modern academic psychology and 
modern psychology are two very different things. This 
essay is quite out of place under “ Approaches through 
Science.” The Hon. Bertrand Russell’s essay, “ An 
Ethical Approach,” reprinted from the “ Independent 
Review,” is a thing wholly noble. It demonstrates yet 
‘ again the outrageous falsehood of the assertion that an 
utter disbelief even in a life to come must lead to the 
denial of whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report. This impressive paper would dignify any 
volume. 

But it is unquestionably Mr. Branford’s essay, “ A 
Sociological Approach towards Unity,” which most 
properly sets out to fulfil the purpose of the volume 
and most signally succeeds. In this long and important 
v paper Mr. Branford traces the gradual evolution from 
the “ religion of formalism and ceremonialism ” to the 
“ religion of idealism," showing how the different classes 
in society—literary men, financiers, scientists and so 
forth—bear relation to this great movement of the race 
towards the goal which only few individuals have 


| i 

,/4 

reached in time past. But the present reviewer has'not 
yet learnt nearly all he expects to learn from Mr. Bran¬ 
ford’s essay, and though he takes hearty exception to 
the wording of an assertion concerning Hegel, he is fain 
to cease writing and start re-reading with the a priori 
belief, experimentally confirmed in this instance, that an 
adequate training in sociology is absolutely indispensable 
for any writer who attempts to deal with current pro¬ 
blems, of thought as well as of action. 

We should like to see this book the first of ah annual 
series, perpetually demonstrating the truth of that sen¬ 
tence which we quoted from the editor at the beginning 
of this notice. 

C. W. SaleEbv; •' ■ 1 

:y ...i* 

The Gospel and Human Life. Sermons by Alfred 
Ainger, M.A., LL.D. (Macmillan. 6s.) ‘ ; 

The sermons of the late Master of the Temple have: 
been selected with a view of showing him less as a theo¬ 
logian than as a preacher. Canon Ainger was one tot 
whom the fundamental dogmas of the Christian religioh, 
the Incarnation and the Trinity, were manifest and 
certain verities. He preached, in the course of the 
ecclesiastical year, on the incidents of the life of Christ, 
and the mysteries of revelation; but, as in his, preface'. 
Canon Beeching wisely says, it was not his gift. to* ejc-, 
pound the Christian dogmas and mysteries in terms that 
should especially appeal to the modern mind. .That in , 
which he excelled was the proof of the Christian Gospel 
from its suitability to human needs as they are revealed r 
by experience of life. Such sermons as “ Christ before : 
Christianity ” and “ Life through the Only-Begotten; 
Son of God ” exemplify his most characteristic attitude.. 
What interested him in Christianity was principally 
the character of Christ, while the Christian faith pre¬ 
sented itself to him as the divinely-appointed means for 
bringing that influence to bear on the “ hurrying unsure, 
minds of men.” Indeed, one cannot be certain but 
that, if he had belonged to a later generation, and had 
been of an age to realise the difficulties which beset the: 
orthodoxy of to-day, he would frankly have taken up 
a position beside those to whom the balance of “•values ”<• 
is the sole question that calls for serious consideration.- 
Canon Ainger was aware of himself as a preacher by 
something more than the chance of circumstance. “ Do 
not think me merely professional,” said he, “ if I say 
that I regard my sermons as my chief work in life.” 
The last sermon in this book, on Preaching, furnishes , 
us with a conception of what his function meant to him. , 
He presents to us Paul as a preacher—no mere herald 
proclaiming a message not his own, content neither to 
add nor to take away, but an ambassador, by whom; the 
one message must be commended through every channel 
of reason and conscience and affection. He has learned ’■ 
that man is a complex being, and that no two men ire’ 
alike in the avenues by which truth wins its way to 
them. So he must argue in turn with the philosopher 
and the metaphysician ; he must comfort the fearful and 
dislodge from fancied security the proud and self-satis¬ 
fied. He must be equipped to deal with the highest, 
mysteries of theology, yet not reckon it beneath him* 
to deal with the duties of the family and the home, 
“for that the very Incarnation of the divine Wocd : • 
took place that men might do those duties more per¬ 
fectly, and with a more loving devotion.” And what • 
runs like a golden thread through the whole, he says -l - 
and in a measure it may be said truthfully of himself— 
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is the absolute sincerity and singleness of purpose of the 
man, which shames the most hostile critic from suggest¬ 
ing that he is ever playing his own game, ever using 
arguments that he knows to be unsound, in the hope 
that his hearers will not detect their unsoundness, or 
ever using language that will captivate as language 
apart from the truth it conveys. 

This sermon was preached on the Sunday after Dr. 
Vaughan’s resignation, and he it was that his successor 
in that chair of famous preachers had secondarily in view. 
But there should be many of those whose faces were 
upturned amid the sea of faces upon which, Sunday by 
Sunday, he was wont to look down, to whom this volume 
of sincere and practical wisdom will be touchingly 
reminiscent of the Master whose silver voice has become 
more lately silent. 

The Story of an Irishman. By Justin McCarthy. 

(Chatto & Windus. 12s.) 

Like everything that has come from Mr. McCarthy's 
industrious, graceful and competent pen, “ The Story of 
an Irishman ” is extremely pleasantly written. Its 
main fault is that the author, having already published 
his “ Reminiscences,” has to some extent depleted the 
store of experiences from which he can draw. Yet this 
defect, which in most cases would be fatal, does not by 
any means prevent Mr. McCarthy’s story from being 
agreeable and attractive, even to those who, having 
read his earlier volume, may have thought they knew 
all about him already. We have here the historian 
of his own times telling the story of his own fortunes. 
He does so in a vein of genial retrospect, which has 
about it absolutely no touch of the repelling egoism 
whioh too commonly jars on the reader in books of the 
class. And although Mr. McCarthy has both ideals and 
opinions which are apt to provoke a good deal of dissent, 
we do not believe that any of his readers will take 
exception to his mode of stating them. Kindly, tolerant 
and well-informed, Mr. McCarthy lets us behind the 
scenes of many of the most envenomed controversies of 
the last generation without using a single bitter or harsh 
word. The earlier part of the book appears to us much 
the best, notwithstanding that the latter portion deals 
with more important events. By those who care to 
understand the social atmosphere of an Irish provincial 
city fifty years ago, the account of Mr. McCarthy’s 
earlier struggles in Cork will be found as instructive as 
it is pleasant. The sketch of “ my first schoolmaster ” 
is full of sympathy and charm. Of Father Mathew 
Mr. McCarthy does not tell us much that is new; but 
the sketch of the once notorious Dr. Kenealy, the counsel 
for the Tichborne claimant, is admirably done. It is, of 
course, to the political chapters of the book—those, for 
example, which are labelled “ The Parnell Commission ” 
and “ Committee Room Fifteen ”—that readers who 
look for political revelations will first turn. They will 
be disappointed, but they will be disappointed agree¬ 
ably. Few men in the history of politics can have gone 
through so many, so varied and such lively experiences 
in political life, and yet have kept so free from the 
dust and heat of party conflict. Although Mr. 
McCarthy was for several years the elected Chairman 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, and as such the 
official leader of a group whose business it was to be 
irreconcileable, and to seek its ends by the most conten¬ 
tious methods, he does not appear to have ever felt the 
slightest inclination to adopt the language of rancour 
or ill-feeling. Yet this moderation was not inconsistent 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm for the cause with 
which he was identified, and an unfailing loyalty to his 


colleagues, which led him to support or acquiesce in 
measures which can never have been agreeable to his 
pacific temperament. For the rest, Mr. McCarthy’s 
book abounds in rapid recollections of many of the 
most eminent of his contemporaries ; journalists and men 
of letters, painters and politicians, actors and philan¬ 
thropists, jostle each other through his pages. And if 
the reader seldom gains an intimate insight into the 
character of any of these personages, he makes a pleasant 
acquaintance with them all. 
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Notes 


T he expression " minor poet ” i9 apt to carry a 
somewhat contemptuous signification. There 
are a large number of fairly good minor poets 
to-day, but how few of them are patronised 
by the public and how many publish at their own 
expense. The truth is that their excellence is mainly 
technical and mere technical excellence cannot go very 
far. A critic says: “ All great poems are based on illu¬ 
sion, but illusion is becoming harder and harder to keep 
up; the only thing left is poetry based on disillusion.” 
The best poetry of the last fifteen years has been the 
compound of pessimism, psychology and sentimentalism 
written in France. But the English genius has lacked 
both the lightness of style and the wistfulness of mood 
requisite for that species of the art. 


Me. Hall Caine, who is interviewed in the current 
“ Book Monthly,” is extraordinarily sanguine concern¬ 
ing both the present and the future of the novel; but I 
confess I disagree with many of his conclusions. A 
propos of the contemptuous depreciation of fiction as 
but light literature Mr. Hall Caine speaks as follows: 

“ Will it be unpardonable if a novelist should say that 
poor, maligned and belittled fiction, in its best examples 
at all events, requires more and better gifts in its pro¬ 
ducer than the much-belauded history, biography, and 
criticism. How does the historian write history ? By 
the study of characters and events. The novelist writes 
his fiction by the same means, only he has to begin by 
making his characters and his events. How does the 
biographer write his biography? By the collating of 
documents and the analysis of motives. The novelist 
writes his novel just so, only he creates his documents 
and his motives also.” 

Now this theory only holds good to a very limited extent. 
To write a really first-class novel does no doubt require 
as rare and as high qualities as to write a first-class 
history or biography; but with works of inferior quality 
—it is with them after all that we have to deal, there 
being no reasonable doubt that with some half a dozen 
exceptions all the novels published nowadays are in¬ 
ferior—the opposite is the case. To write a third or 
fourth-rate novel requires neither knowledge of 
human life nor even conscientious application, but 
merely a capacity for impudence and a ready pen. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s judgment is manifestly at fault when he 
speaks of Wilkie Collins as a representative novelist, and 
when he lays down the dictum that “ Every chapter, 
every page of a novel must flow with a never-ceasing 
current of emotion, or it is dead and dry as dust.” 
I admit, of course, that the really great novelist is 


usually a man of more or less intense temperament; but 
so exaggerated an emotionalism as Mr. Hall Caine advo¬ 
cates is a fatal fault and must inevitably be destructive of 
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that artistic symmetry which requires a colder and more 
dispassionate frame of mind. What is needed, in fact, 
is not “ a love of humanity,” but an interest in and 
understanding of human nature. 


The following statement, too, is startling: “ I believe 
the professions of the novelist and dramatist are only in 
their infancy in England as yet. In the time to come a 
man will only have to write one drama or one novel with 
a vogue to become a man of influence and even of for¬ 
tune.” Of fortune possibly, but the very small circle 
with whom our really first-class novelists are a power 
bodes ill for the influence of the great writer. 
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Me. Coopee in this month’s New York “ Bookman ” 
supplies an interesting, though probably unconscious, 
counterblast to Mr. Courtney’s “ The Feminine Note in 
Fiction.” On the same theory that there are men’s men 
and women’s men so are there men’s novels and women’s 
novels. I quote two salient passages: 

“ The early pioneers of fiction who won their place 
among the world’s great writers, from Rabelais and 
Cervantes to Defoe and Fielding and Smollett, wrote 
primarily for men, and their readers have been chiefly 
men, from their own day down to ours. They were 
frank, outspoken, robust writers, ever readier to laugh 
than to weep over the world’s lapses in virtue. With 
startling directness, they gave the plain blunt names 
to many other things than spades, and with little regard 
for the sensibilities of delicate ears. Yet certainly it was 
not for their coarseness, but rather in spite of it, that 
men who were men read and valued them, and put them 
on the shelf of the world’s classics. The world’s foibles 
and vices are, unfortunately, a part of the web and woof 
of life, and the conscientious novelist cannot disregard 
them. But to the masculine mind, it is less offensive to 
get the bare truth with the verbal directness of a medical 
text book than the same idea wrapped up in a mist of 
perfumed words. A man will usually give the preference 
to Zola, in spite of his moral garbage and soiled linen, 
over Bourget, who hides equivalent immoralities under 
the heavy fragrance of the boudoir.” 

“ On the whole, it seems that the power to write the 
Man’s Novel is not a question of subject or method or 
literary school, but of the individual novelist’s attitude 
towards life. And probably the nearest approach that 
one can make to a set formula is to quote those 
hackneyed lines from Byron, ‘ Man’s love is of man’s 
life a thing apart; ’tis woman’s whole existence.’ The 
man’s novel, whether it treats of love or not, frankly 
recognises that there are other interests in life that are 
fully as important. And if in the onward rush of the story 
the heroine is lost sight of, for a hundred pages or more; 
if a soldier's honour or friendship’s loyalty is weighed in 
the balance against woman’s love; if the woman dies or 
a rival wins her before the story is half told—none the 
less the book may stand as a prime favourite with its 
men readers, when women discard it as dull and dis¬ 
appointing.” 

It is interesting to note that the writer considers Mr. 
Conrad and Mr. Kipling the two most prominent 
English examples of men’s novelists. 


The same magazine has a note on the Decline and 
Fall of Mr. Zangwill, as evidenced by his new plays, 
“ Merely Mary Ann ” and the “ Serio-Comic Gover¬ 
ness.” Personally I am inclined to agree with the 
critic who said that “ Merely Mary Ann ” was in 
reality even harder to understand than “ The Wife 
Without a Smile,” that it too was a subtle joke, though 
at the expense of the playwright himself as well as of the 
public, and that comparatively few had succeeded in 
grasping its inner meaning. “ Lancelot ” is, of course, 
symbolic of Mr. Zangwill himself. Both are first-rate 
artists, but finding that artistic work is not so lucrative 
as commercial condescend to supply the public with the 
inferior commodity which they desire, and wax rich and 
prosperous. After all both “ Lancelot ” and Mr. Zang¬ 
will have Goethe on their side. Has he not written: 
“ It is putting too great an estimate on the opinions and 
prejudices of the vulgar to pique oneself on sincerity in 
regard to them ” ? 


I am pleased to learn from Mr. H. M. Pauli’s article 
in the current “ Fortnightly Review ” the flourishing 


condition of the National Arts Collections Fund, which 
was formed on November 11, 1904, on lines analogous to 
the Societe des Amis du Louvre, and the Kaiser Fried¬ 
rich Verein of Berlin, “to supplement by organised 
private effort the resources placed by a thrifty Govern¬ 
ment at the disposal of the directors of the museums and 
galleries, and to prevent as far as possible the dispersal 
of art treasures from English collections.” I quote the 
following: 

“ So far the society has every reason to congratulate 
itself. It has existed but a few months; in fact, it is 
not yet legally incorporated, and already the number of 
members equals that attained by the French society 
at the end of three years. The list of names of adherents 
is a remarkable one, and includes the directors of all the 
Museums and Public Galleries, many art critics and 
experts, persons interested in every branch of art, and 
representatives of all ranks and professions. Additional 
members are being elected every month, and at the time 
of writing the total has reached nearly five hundred. 
Honorary local representatives are being appointed in 
the chief provincial centres, a step which has already 
led to a considerable accession of adherents. 

“ A subscription of £1 Is. is all that is asked of mem¬ 
bers, but the scope of the society’s action would be sadly 
limited if it had to rely solely on subscriptions. One of 
its functions is to bring together those members of the 
public who are interested in art, and are patriotic enough 
to make certain sacrifices for the nation when occasion 
arises. It is hoped that those whose means will-allow will 
be prepared to guarantee sums for the purchase of any 
specially desirable object, pending an appeal to the 
members at large, the public, or even the authorities. In 
this way advantage can be taken of a passing oppor¬ 
tunity with a promptitude now beyond the powers of the 
directors of our Galleries, who are hampered in many 
ways in the application of the scanty funds at their 
disposal. Moreover, the society is anxious to become the 
channel through which gifts or bequests may be made to 
the national collections. The Committee think them¬ 
selves justified in the belief that the interest in art in 
this country is sufficiently widespread and deep to let 
them count in the near future on the adhesion of many 
persons who will be willing to guarantee the assistance 
without which the society’s efforts must be confined to a 
very limited field.” 


On Wednesday, November 2, a statue of Milton was 
unveiled at St. Giles’, Cripplegate. The statue is the 
work of Mr. Horace Montford and was presented by Mr. 
J. J. Baddeley, chairman of the governors of the Cripple- 
gate Foundation. On the whole we compare un¬ 
favourably with foreign countries in our commemora¬ 
tion of our famous poets and authors. The principal 
cities of France and Germany are beautified by statues 
of their great literary men, while London can boast but 
few of such memorials, and those as a rule ugly and 
situated in some obscure corner. 


The Shakespeare Head Press will shortly issue the 
“ Stratford Town Edition ” of Shakespeare. The 
volumes will be printed and published at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the house where lived Shakespeare’s neighbour 
and friend, Julius Shaw, one of the witnesses to his will. 
The edition will consist of ten super-royal octavo 
volumes, the text being printed in old-faced English 
type on hand-made paper. One thousand copies will be 
issued to be sold in sets at ten guineas each. 


The Essex House Press are about to issue two mono¬ 
graphs on famous London buildings; the first, on Brooke 
House, Hackney, will be written by Mr. Ernest A. 
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Mann, and will contain reproductions of engravings of 
the house by Hollar 1642, Chatelain 1750, and Mal¬ 
colm 1797; that on the Church of St. Dunstan, Stepney, 
will be undertaken by the Hon. Walter C. Pepys, and 
will contain an etched frontispiece by Mr. Jesse Godman. 

Picture postcards are not always a blessing, but some 
few are so, among which may be noted an admirable 
series published by Mr. H. R. Allenson of Wren s City 
Churches and Old London Churches. The photographs 
are excellent and the printing very good. Lovers of old 
London will do well to buy them. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate have transferred The 
English Theologians’ Model Library of Foreign Theo¬ 
logical Literature, which had been previously exhibited 
at the Church Congress, Liverpool, to their premises 
at 14 Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, where it may be 
viewed by any one interested in the subject, free of any 
charge and without any obligation to order. The exhi¬ 
bition will be kept open till about Christmas. 


Bibliographical 

T he centenary of the birth of Benjamin Disraeli 
(December 21, 1804) is probably the inspiring 
motive to which we are to owe two—perhaps 
more—new editions of the great statesman’s 
novels. The “ Biographical Edition,” in which “ Vivian 
Grey ” will shortly be issued, is apparently to give re¬ 
prints of the first editions of the stories, for it is 
announced that the omissions made subsequently by the 
author are to be restored. This question of “ text ” is 
one that frequently agitates booklovers, and one on 
which some of us hold strong views. While, however, 

I think that as a general rule the standard text of a 
book should be that which had its author’s latest 
revision, I feel that in the case of imaginative works 
there is much in favour of the opposite view that the 
first text, that which comes nearest to the moment of 
what, for lack of a better word, we call inspiration, is 
as a rule more desirable than that of the same work as 
altered by the author in later years, when he has become 
more or less of a different individuality. 

Another Disraeli reprint which is promised for im¬ 
mediate issue is “ The Revolutionary Epick ” of 1834, 
the editing of which was one of the last works under¬ 
taken by the late Mr. W. Davenport Adams. Pre¬ 
sumably in this case the text is that of the first edition, 
for the revised and enlarged version was not published 
until 1864, and is therefore still copyright. This book, 
it is interesting to recall, has been described by one of 
Earl Beaconsfield’s biographers as one which the author 
was to the last unwilling to have forgotten. I fear that, 
despite some “ purple patches,” the “ Epick ” will never 
be very widely read, though it will always possess interest 
as an incident in the career of a remarkable man. 

FitzGerald’s version of the “ Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” small as it is in bulk, has proved such a 
veritable mine for other writers that it would be diffi¬ 
cult to calculate the number of books for which it has 
provided titles or title-page texts. It was such a use of 
one of the most characteristic of the quatrains in the 
forefront of “ John Ward, Preacher,” which served as 
my introduction to the Persian poem, and perhaps Mr. 
Hall Caine’s new novel will create among his readers 
something of a new demand for the “ Rubaiyat,” for 1 


notice that he gives no fewer than nine of the quatrains, 
one on the title-page, one as an introduction, and one at 
the heading of each of the seven parts into which the 



CHARLES READE 

[Illustration from ** After Work ” ( Heinemann )] 

story is divided. Not all the readers of The Prodi- 
gal Son ” will be familiar with Omar, and therefore the 
source of these quotations might well have been stated. 
A few years ago many of us were grumbling that Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s version was unobtainable except in an expen¬ 
sive form. The copyright in the first edition lapsed in 
1901 and there are now not far short of a score of 
editions—the latest but about a week old—in which the 
poem is obtainable at prices varying from sixpence to 
half a guinea; so that if Mr. Hall Caine’s liberal use of 
the quatrains should give a fillip to it there can be little 
doubt that the demand will not be greater than the 
supply. 

A correspondent asks me whether any of Locke’s works 
are easily obtainable in current editions. Several of 
them are, and in a variety of forms. In Bohn’s 
Standard Library, the “ Philosophical Works ” form 
two volumes and the “ Life and Letters of Locke ” one. 
The ‘‘ Essays ” (including “ Toleration ” and “ Educa¬ 
tion ”), and also the “ Human Understanding” are in¬ 
cluded in Messrs. Ward, Lock’s “ World Library.” The 
last-named work may also be had in the Clarendon Press 
Series (the latest edition, 1901). The “Thoughts Con¬ 
cerning Education ” can be obtained in two or three 
forms, the latest of which was published as recently as 
1902. “Civil Government” is in “ Morley’s Universal 
Library ” (Routledge), and the “ Letter on Toleration ” 
in Cassell’s National Library. Useful studies of Locke 
are Dr. Thomas Fowler’s volume in the “ English Men 
of Letters Series” and Mr. A. C. Fraser’s in “Black¬ 
wood’s Philosophical Classics.” 

To my recent list of the books of the late Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn should be added “Japan: an Attempt 
at Interpretation,” a work which was in the press at the 
time of its author’s death. 

Walter Jerrold. 
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Reviews 


Lord Coleridge 

Life and Correspondence of John Duke Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Chief Justice of England. Writ¬ 
ten and edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge,. 2 Vols. 
(Heinemann. 30s. net.) 

Where work has been done honestly and industriously it 
is always distressing to write of it with anything ap¬ 
proaching disparagement, but it is no good blinking 
the fact that Mr. Coleridge’s biography of his distin¬ 
guished kinsman possesses one fatal defect—the defect 
of dulness. This, it must be confessed, seems to be 
due rather to the subject than to the biographer. 

Lord Coleridge was a “ winner ” from the beginning. 
The course over which he had his race to run was exactly 
suited to his undoubtedly brilliant capacities, and he was 
certain of one of the prizes of life if he could only 
“ stay ” long enough. As Lord Justice Mathew says: 

“ It needed no spirit of prophecy to predict the greatness 
that was in store for him,” and there is not much that is 
sensational to record of a race which is won before it is 
begun. In the first place, he had the inestimable advan¬ 
tage of being well “ sired.” Of his father he could 
write: “ He was such a man as I never knew before or 
since, and of whom I do not believe, before God, there 
have been many equals.” And one fact alone is almost 
sufficient to substantiate this claim. Was there ever 
another judge of the High Court who seriously contem¬ 
plated such a renunciation as did Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge? On his son Henry going over to Rome in 
1852, he determined to give up his judgeship, take orders 
and serve the chapel of Alphington, which his son had 
vacated, " by way of confession of his own unswerving 
loyalty to the Church of his fathers.” And this he was 
only dissuaded from doing by assurances that he could do 
more good to the Church as a layman than as a clergyman. 

When eight years of age John Duke Coleridge knew 
by heart nine eclogues of Virgil. At ten he read 
Addison’s essays. At fourteen, for his own amusement 
in the holidays, he studied Sallust, Cicero, Lucan, and 
Pindar. Is there an Eton boy now who is doing that? 
At fifteen he was in the sixth form. At seventeen he 
won the “ Balliol.” It is true at eighteen he showed he 
was human by sporting a “ blue coat with a velvet collar 
and chains innumerable ” and had an attack of calf’s 
love, which was cured by " letting off a sonnet or two,” 
but the same year, 1839, he atoned for these lapses by 
discovering the necessity of the Pre-Raphaelite move¬ 
ment in England ten years before it came about. Not 
so bad for a boy of eighteen. At nineteen his oratory at 
the “ Union ” not only evoked a laudatory article in the 
“ Morning Post,” but resulted in his election as an 
undergraduate to the “ Decade,” a distinction only to be 
properly gauged by men of the “ forties," since the club 
is now what a scout of those days always called it, 
“ Decayed ” ! At twenty-one he momentarily hesitated 
between the legal and the high ecclesiastical courses and 
would probably have adopted the latter and become a 
Bishop had he felt as certain “ that our Church is the 
true Catholic Church in the land ” as he was that the 
Reformers “ were dishonest.” At twenty-two he was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter College. At twenty- 
five he was called to the Bar, and thenceforth his rise was 
as smoothly continuous as it was apparently inevitable. 
Indeed, we have only to compare the extremely inter¬ 
esting, though extremely ugly, portrait of the child of 


nine months (Vol. I., page 18) with the exceedingly 
handsome face of the man of seventy (Vol. II., page 342) 
to be impressed with the certainty of his “ arriving.” 

Such lives no doubt make for edification, but there is 
not enough of apparent stress in them to make for 
interest. To compare Lord Coleridge with his successor, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, is to compare a flat-racer with 
a steeplechaser. Both arrived at the goal; both were 
“ triers ” ; but how different their tracks! 

In the first volume Mr. Coleridge has given us a large 
correspondence which goes to prove that, whatever else 
the Tractarian movement accomplished, it certainly in¬ 
duced a large number of very eminent personages to 
write a great many very long and very dull letters, and 
the large number of letters in the second do not very 
much improve matters. Not but that many of these 
were well worthy of publication—take for example Lord 
Coleridge’s very noble letter on the game laws (vol. ii., 
pp. 263-5)—but their number might with great advan¬ 
tage have been largely curtailed to give place to some of 
those “ inexhaustible ” stories which “ convulsed the 
‘ Chief’s ’ hearers,” but have not been recorded for the 
readers of his biography. A propos of which it may be 
mentioned that on page 218, vol. ii., there is as grim an 
example of unintentional humour as it has been our fate 
to see for many a long day. 

A few words of lesser criticism. The Coleridges 
should have been labelled “ immigrants ” to Devonshire, 
not “ emigrants.” “ Seized ” in place of “ seised,” 
though not wholly incorrect, hurts the eyes of a lawyer. 
Lady Patteson was not born Frances Duke Coleridge. 
She was born Coleridge and christened Frances 
Duke. And where did Mr. Coleridge pick up the word 
“ dispectively ” ? Surely “ contemptuously ” would have 
served. G. S. Layard- 

Ancient and Modern 

Hymns Ancient and Modern. Fifth and new Edition. 

(Printed for the proprietors by Wm. Clowes & Sons.) 

In view of the controversy which the revised edition of 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modern ” aroused before its ap¬ 
pearance in its new red cover, and of the criticism which 
has been passed upon it, it seems necessary to point out 
the simple fact that it was put forth as a Church hymn- 
book on definite Church lines. Its connection with the 
guiding principle in art as a whole as well as in ecclesi- 
ology—the fitness of things—was apparent from the 
first, and it never professed to be merely an anthology. 
As there still remains in the public mind a far from clear 
appreciation of the vast difference between the church¬ 
goer and the church member, so is it equally clear that 
few of the judges of this famous hymnbook have ever 
had the direction of a choir or of any of the services of 
the Church of England. Judging the book therefore as 
what it is—a practical hymnal that has some definite 
connection with liturgiology—the new edition is a 
decided improvement on its predecessors. It would not 
have been difficult to have made it vastly better, but on 
the whole it is worthy of praise. Among many good 
points, the outstanding one is decidedly the inclusion of 
nearly all the Breviary hymns. The Latin texts have 
been in most cases retranslated in the metre of the 
originals, and the final touch of excellence in this par¬ 
ticular is seen in the plainsong melodies, with proper 
modal accompaniments, taken from English sources 
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(which recent research in this little understood branch 
of worship music by the Benedictines of Solesmes has 
shown to be singularly pure) and set down in the proper 
square notation as a voice part. The restoration and 
additions in this section are an office hymn for the 
“ Name of Jesus ” and one for the Transfiguration (a 



Saints ” with a different setting for each verse. Few of 
the new tunes, however, are great or even distinc¬ 
tive. Mr. Luard Selby’s lines to “ Lead, kindly 
Light ” may be taken as a type of the “ moderns.” 
It is not bad, but far from good. Of the old tunes, 
the magnificent German chorales are still left in 



Illustration* from “ A History of Enylish Furniture■' (iMwrence & Bulleu) 


judicious restoration of a fine hymn that was in the 
tentative edition of 1859, but which was afterwards cut 
out). As to these new texts, the version of the “Jam 
lucis ” is not a very happy rendering, but on the whole 
they are sound and eminently dignified. The restora¬ 
tion of the original text to the Christmas hymn of 
Charles Wesley’s “ Hark how all the welkin rings ” is 
good in one way and bad in another. It is certainly 
what the poet—a poet who knew his Bible it is well to 
remember—wrote, but it might easily have been allowed 
to appear in its popular form as a carol. A carol is not 
always a hymn. It is something quite apart, and there 
might well have been a section for these devotional folk 
songs, instead of filling up space with such things as 
hymns for church workers and Processions. While the 
revisers have restored another of Wesley’s lines with 
advantage, “ Love divine all loves excelling,” they have 
left several beautiful translations from Greek and Latin 
hymns of the Reverend J. M. Neale to remain in their 
sadly mutilated condition. One of Faber’s, too, “ O come 
and mourn,” has the altered second line instead of the 
original “ See Mary calls us to His side.” This restora¬ 
tion process of poets’ words has not been consistently 
done and is a flaw. Five translations of “ Salve Feste 
Dies ” are now added, but the heroics in no way compen¬ 
sate for the majestic swing of the original elegiacs. 

A good deal of “ gush ” in the way of pious musing 
has quite rightly come out. But here again the process 
of deletion has not been thorough. “ O Paradise ” 
very rightly comes out, but “ Peace, perfect peace ” 
remains. “ Come labour on,” and a “ processional,” 
“ Gliding through the shadows,” are fresh examples of 
rhymed sentimentality, as vague and meaningless as 
anything that has been taken out. The reason for the 
inclusion of Tennyson’s “ Crossing the Bar ” is indeed far 
to seek. Not only is it a poem, but it is one with a dis¬ 
tinctive title, and according to the plan of the index it is 
entered, by rule, under its first line, “ Sunset and even¬ 
ing Star.” 

The removal of the sentimental has happily extended 
to music as well as words, and the unsatisfactory, if 
highly popular, tunes of Dykes are dislodged from at 
least the chief place in regard to the hymns to which 
they were set. Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Charles Stan¬ 
ford are both well represented by new tunes of strength 
and dignity, the latter contributing one to “ For all the 


their honibly mangled condition owing to the fact that 
they are made to fit hymns of unsuitable metre; but the 
rich store of old seventeenth and eighteenth century 
lines, of which Jeremiah Clarke may be taken as a type, 
has been drawn upon with advantage. On the whole, 
there is both in words and music an evidence of the 
desire to be less emotional; and in the new hymnbook, in 
spite of many grave sins, both of omission and com¬ 
mission, the good work of the revisers calls for 
recognition. 

Wakeling Dry. 

The Weaker Sex 

The Feminine Note in Fiction. By W. L. Courtney. 

(Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

Some of the studies contained in this volume are based 
on articles contributed to the “ Daily Telegraph,” but 
these have been largely re-written, while others now 
appear for the first time. The several chapters deal in 
turn with Mrs. Humphry Ward, John Oliver Hobbes, 
Lucas Malet, Gertrude Atherton, Mrs. Voynich, &c.; 
not an exhaustive list certainly, but at any rate a list 
comprising what should be characteristic specimens. 

In speaking of the feminine note in fiction Mr. Court¬ 
ney advances the assumption that when women write 
novels they introduce a particular point of view of 
their own. No one will quarrel with the generalisation; 
and the indictment proceeds much on the following 
lines: we have to deal with a class of writers who are 
specially imitative. The passion for detail is the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of nearly every woman novelist; and 
this genius for detail conflicts with the artistic impulse 
which has to keep every incident and character subject 
to the main idea of the novel. Her experience is limited 
and she can only be sure of herself in her own depart¬ 
ment. Subordinate personages are apt to be highly 
coloured, and inferior incidents are put, as it were, in the 
front place. Women have not a wise impartiality to¬ 
wards their puppets. The beginning of a woman’s work 
is generally the writing of a personal diary, and in it 
she puts all her recollections and experiences, strongly 
tinctured with the elements of her own personality. The 
modern novel, indeed, is written by women for women ; 
the attitude and the treatment, the philosophy and 
the ignorance of life are all inimitably feminine. On a 
large canvas women generally are inferior, their range 
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of knowledge is less, except in rare individual cases. 
Would it be wrong to say that a woman’s heroine is 
always a glorified version of herself, which suggests the 
comment of Anthony Hope that he wished all his 
readers would kindly identify his heroes with himself 1 

Mr. Courtney’s method is to arrive at the particular 
standpoint of his author, to estimate the weight she or 
he attaches to different elements in character or in life, 
then to consider how correctly the author has carried his 
or her hypothesis to its logical conclusion. He makes 
clear the position of the critic in matters of technique 
and questions of grammar. Neither the critic nor the 
grammarian can lay down in advance the ideal types or 
forms which a living language or art is bound in¬ 
evitably to assume. The artist does his work first then, 
longo intervallo comes the precise and analytic critic to 
point out the rules which underlie the new species, to 
dissect the structure, as one might put a pin through a 
butterfly to study its wings. This is a long way from 
saying that every novel-writer is a grammarian unto 
himself, and a faultless stylist. Mr. Courtney is speak¬ 
ing of the artist; and if the function of the critic is to 
wait upon the genius, regarding the lame dogs of litera¬ 
ture the critic must assume the role of whipper-in. 

The book is in many ways a revelation in criticism, 
the reader is made to feel that if personality is of 
consequence in an author, it should also be fundamental 
in a literary critic of repute. The fault, if any, which 
one may find in this book is not in the generalities which 
may or may not be more true of the feminine writer 
than of the male author, but in their application. The 
examples quoted do not entirely bear out the main argu¬ 
ment. Ouida, for example, is quoted as a masculine 
writer, as against the long list of names which, com¬ 
mencing with Mrs. Humphry Ward, stand branded as 
feminine. It would be interesting to read a reply from 
some woman hunting for the virile note in the works of 
the modern male novelist. 

A Father of the Press 

After Work. Fragments from the Workshop of an 

Old Publisher. By E. Marston, F.R.G.S. (Heine- 

mann. 1904. 10s. net.) 

One hears much, from time to time, of certain strained 
relations between publisher and author, of the rapacity 
of the former, the exigencies of the latter. But there 
would be less of this friction were all publishers as 
suave, dignified, charming, and liberal as the author of 
this interesting book of reminiscences, and were all 
authors as easy, amenable, grateful, and complimentary 
as are those whose letters Mr. Marston quotes with so 
much legitimate satisfaction. 

In truth, Mr. Marston must have had what the school¬ 
boys of to-day term “ a thundering good time.” After 
a youth of country life and no particular hardship he' 
drifted early into bookland, and became comparatively 
young a partner in one of the foremost publishing 
houses in the world. Naturally he was brought into 
contact with many of the most interesting literary per¬ 
sonalities of the time, and even as an approaching 
octogenarian, his memory is clear, definite, and reten¬ 
tive. He gives us what he modestly terms “ fragments 
from a workshop,” but what are verily delightful little 
silhouettes of eminent men and women of the past two, 
if not three, generations. 

Ample justice is done to the inimitable charm, the 
old-world grace, and the personal fascination of a man 
who has yet to come by his own in our literary hierarchy, 
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the late R. D. Blackmore, and there is a quaintly charac¬ 
teristic note from him which, after all its petulance, 
turns out to be a protest against the omission of full 
stops on a title-page. It reads thus: “ Some idiot 
(hatched out of an addled egg) has put his curdled 
brains to work (—’s vacuum press) at that ancient insti¬ 
tution the title-page—Behold the squash! Of such is 
the kingdom of fools, a realm and republic everlasting— 
see my remarks, which are much too mild. I cut off 
strong language from bottom last time, stet everything 
beginning with a D now.” 

Mr. W. Clark Russell in a most exquisitely worded 
letter testifies to the old publisher’s personal merit: “ If 
ever an author has reason to speak well of his publisher 
I am that man.” Mr. Russell has written much that is 
good and clever, but probably never put so much that is 
noble, appreciative, fine in feeling, and genuinely arrest¬ 
ing, as in these few hundred words. 

A mere list of those eminent in literature -with whom 
Mr. Marston has come into contact would be a dull 
string, but these are only a few out of many. Lord 
Macaulay, the Pollocks, Mr. Justice Byles, Samuel 
Warren, Lord Lytton, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Reade, James Payn, Miss L. M. Alcott, Elihu 
Burritt, William Black, Sir W. H. Russell, Jules Verne, 
Dr. Schweinfurth, Sir H. M. Stanley, George Macdonald, 
Thomas Hardy, James Russell Lowell. 

With memories of such men and women, and many 
more, it would be difficult to compile an uninteresting 
book. Mr. Marston has given us a wholly delightful 
sketch of what a wealth of friendship a good upright 
man of business can make, even in the sordid world of 
publishing. He has done more; he has shown us, in¬ 
directly, but none the less certainly, what an influence 
for good can be exercised by a real man on those around 
and about him. It is an exhilarating and inspiring 
work. 

Frank Schloesser. 

A Trustworthy Guide 

How to Identify Portrait Miniatures. By Dr. 

G. C. Williamson. (Bell. 5s. net.) 

Although few will be disposed to contest the dictum 
of Dr. Williamson that “ no books can supersede ex¬ 
perience,” all who aspire to become collectors of portrait 
miniatures will be full of gratitude to him for the very 
clear rules he has laid down for their guidance, during 
the difficult probation time when that experience is 
being won. Avoiding the mistake so often made by 
experts, of assuming at least elementary knowledge on 
the part of those they wish to instruct, this most trust¬ 
worthy guide goes in every case to the very root of the 
matter. He explains how the amateur should examine 
the miniatures that come under his notice; describes 
with the utmost minuteness the many indications— 
some of them so slight as to escape the notice even of 
the experienced—that a thorough examination should 
reveal, and, which is almost as important, he dwells 
on how the treasures acquired should from the first be 
treated. In a word, his little volume is a complete 
grammar of education to the collector, and it can only 
be from some inherent weakness in himself, such as the 
lack of the critical faculty, for which no amount of 
teaching can make up, that he can, after mastering it, 
fall into any of the many pitfalls that await the unwary. 

As is well known, the author of the recently published 
“ History of Portrait Miniatures,” of which the little 
handbook just issued is to a certain extent an epitome, 
is one of the chief authorities on the subject, who has 
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recently added to his many other distinctions what may 
well be called the blue ribbon of the collector—the dis¬ 
covery of a hitherto unauthenticated masterpiece, a 
very beautiful portrait of Sir Thomas Moore by Hol¬ 
bein, long an unsuspected treasure in the collection of 
Mr. E. Godolphin Quicke. On one page Dr. Williamson 
gives admirable reproductions of this exquisite minia¬ 
ture, of the portrait of the artist at the age of forty-six, 
from Montagu House and of the remarkable likeness 
of Frances Howard, Countess of Surrey, that was sold 
last year from the Hawkins’ collection to Messrs. Duveen 
for the record price of £2,750. The fortunate owner 
of this noteworthy little book has thus an opportunity 
of studying, side by side, three eminently characteristic 
examples of the subtle peculiarities pointed out by Dr. 
Williamson as differentiating the work of the great 
German master from that of any other hand. 

Passing on from his enthusiastic description of these 
gems of miniature art, the author skilfully dissects the 
styles, not only of the recognised English masters of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
together with those of some of their foreign contempo¬ 
raries, but also of many comparatively little-known men, 
to whom he was the first to do tardy justice, in every case 
supplementing his text with excellent half-tone reproduc¬ 
tions that could only be rivalled by true photogravures, 
amongst which, with the three Holbeins already referred 
to, will be specially admired the Oliver Cromwell of 
Samuel Cooper, the portrait of Richard Cosway by 
himself, that of an unknown man by Isaac Oliver and 
the two charming likenesses of little girls attributed to 
Lavinia Terlinck. 

In view of the completeness of Dr. Williamson’s own 
work, it is somewhat difficult to recognise either the 
necessity or the appropriateness of the supplementary 
chapters by Mr. Alyn Williams on “ How to Paint 
Miniatures.” The collector, for whom the book is 
written, is the very last person likely to wish to practise 
the art of miniature painting, and the professional 
worker will scarcely need such simple directions as are 
here given. The essays, at the best, embody but a one- 
man view of a many-sided subject, and some of the 
writer’s remarks—his defence of stippling, for instance 
—will probably arouse a good deal of criticism from 
the modern exponents of what is once more becoming 
a widely practised and popular art. 

Nancy Bell. 

The Winged Destiny. By Fiona Macleod. (Chapman 

and Hall. 6s.) 

In “ The Winged Destiny ” Miss Fiona Macleod uses 
once more the rather ambitious style she has - been build¬ 
ing up in her more recent books. This style has met 
with a good deal of admiration, and, in many passages, 
it has, there is no doubt, an elaborate music that can 
only be attained by writers with a fine ear and a good 
command of the vocal elements of language. Yet un¬ 
fortunately, while many of the sentences she delights in 
are so constructed that they can only be read slowly, 
their form and meaning do not satisfy when dwelt on. 
As one reads diligently forward one comes too often on 
sentences or phrases like these: “ The sea was a jubila¬ 
tion of blue and white, with green in the shaken tents of 
the loud-murmuring nomad host of billows. ... A 
swirl of long-winged terns hung above a shoal of 
mackerel fry, screaming as they splashed continually 
into the moving dazzle . . .” 

And one ends with a feeling of uneasiness and dis¬ 
trust instead of the peculiarly intimate sympathy which 
work of this kind demands. With the matter one does 


not get on a great deal better. When we look into the 
depth of her heart for “the patterns both of time and 
eternity,” which one of her critics has found there, we 
come on passages like this: “ How futile all human 
longing, all passion of the heart, all travail of the spirit, 
beside this terrible reality of wind and vastness, of wind 
baying like a hound in a wilderness—a wilderness where 
the hound’s voice would fall away at last, and the 
hound’s shadow fade, and infinitude and eternity be 
beyond and above and behind and beneath.” Words 
which may have profound meaning, but which, it is to 
be feared, will appear to many as a terrible reality of 
wind and vastness. The first and better part of “ The 
Winged Destiny ” consists of studies and stories which 
deal with the more mystical side of Highland life, and 
are sometimes of considerable interest. All through 
them, however, there is rather too much reflection, that 
is made up of a sort of esoteric platitude, and rather too 
much description, that is so nearly over-written that one 
grows afraid of it, as one grows afraid of a singer who is 
working on the limit of his compass. Besides these 
stories there is a collection of essays on various writers 
of the Irish movement and similar subjects. Some of 
these essays are judicious and sympathetic, and quietly 
written, but they have no very particular merit as con¬ 
tributions to criticism, and they do not show a very 
great surety of taste. In the whole book one sympathises 
most, perhaps, with the keen feeling apparent in it— 
beneath the details of which one cannot approve—for 
the islands of Scotland, other out-of-the-way places, 
and those who live in them. J. M. Synge. 

Raiderland : all about Grey Galloway. By S. R. 

Crockett. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

More completely and exclusively than Mr. Hardy has 
appropriated the romance of Wessex life; indeed, with 
something of the monopolistic hand that Mr. Barrie 
has laid upon the much more minute region of Thrums, 
Mr. Crockett has taken as his own the wild country 
which he names Grey Galloway. This appropriation 
has obtained such popular recognition that the territory 
is now spoken of as “ The Raiders’ Country,” from the 
title of the second of the long list of Galloway romances 
that stand in Mr. Crockett’s name. When, therefore, 
the literary overlord of Galloway sets himself to write a 
book concerning his own dominion, the reader knows 
that he is in the most capable of all hands. The re¬ 
viewer, moreover, is allowed to become an uncritical 
ordinary reader, giving himself up unrestrainedly 
to the enjoyment of the book almost without thought of 
how he shall discuss it. For Mr. Crockett is “ not 
making a guide-book, but rather a garrulous literary 
companion to the guide-books which already exist,” 
with “ no purpose before me save that of saying what 
I wish to say in my own way, acknowledging no law 
save my own fancy, and desiring only to give a true, 
if incomplete, picture of the Ancient Free Province of 
Galloway, specially of that more mountainous and 
easterly portion of it known as the Stewartry of Kirkcud¬ 
bright.” The result is entirely pleasing; even the pre¬ 
dominating personal note and the tacit but unegotistic 
assumption that the reader is steeped in all his Gallo¬ 
way tales, heighten the sense of intimacy between author 
and reader. Besides, Mr. Crockett has much of real 
value to tell us, and the “ Diary of an Eighteenth-Cen¬ 
tury Galloway Laird,” which forms the last chapter of 
the book, is a really important contribution to our know¬ 
ledge of the social life of Scotland just before the dawn 
of the nineteenth century, and “ is, indeed, fitted to 
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correct some impressions left by the perusal of Mr. 
Graham’s very admirable but unduly pessimistic 
volumes on the social life of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century.” Mr. Crockett scatters about his pages many 
obiter dicta on Scottish literary matters, including some 
on the vexed question of dialect: 

“ What I understand to be the duty of the Scottish 
romancer is that he shall not attempt to represent 
phonetically the peculiarities of pronunciation of his 
chosen district, but that he shall content himself with 
giving the local colour, incident, character, in the noble, 
historical, well-authenticated Scots language, which was 
found sufficient for the needs of Knox, of Scott, and of 
Burns, to name no other names. . . . There is an idea 
abroad that in order to write Scottish dialect it is 
enough to leave out all final ‘ g’s ’ and to write dae for 
do—which last, I beg leave to add, is the very hall¬ 
mark of the bungler ! ” 

Of the numerous drawings it need only be said that 
the very spirit of the region informs them and that the 
craftsmanship is Mr. Pennell's. 

Fiction 

MORGANATIC. By Max Nordau. Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) The excursions of 
celebrated savants into fiction are apt at first sight to seem 
unpromising. Herr Nordau, however, in spite of a con¬ 
spicuous absence of artistic feeling and a lack of any high 
literary pretensions, has succeeded in writing an unusually 
interesting book. He is no artist, but his scientific career 
has taught him how to analyse and to write with vigour and 
succinctness. He has, in fact, the qualities of his defects. 
The hard and metallic character of the style which as a rule 
refrains from comment and leaves individuals and events to 
speak for themselves, his very coldness and absence of en¬ 
thusiasm serve, at any rate, as an unimpeachable guarantee 
of his accuracy and sincerity. The characters with one 
exception are neither deep nor romantic, but have evidently 
been picked off from the life, and impress us with their 
reality. The scene is laid in the literary and journalistic 
circles of Paris, of which Herr Nordau can speak with first¬ 
hand authority, and in the Courts of foreign principalities. 
Particularly excellent are the satiric sketches of the Baroness 
von Gronendal, morganatic wife of the Prince of Meissen- 
Lowenstein-Franka, at bottom sensible and good-hearted, 
but driven into meanness and absurdity by her snobbish wish 
to assert her very dubious rights, and of her son Siegfried, 
who, in spite of his fundamental weakness, shows some 
elements of character, and hovers perpetually on the 
borderland of good sense and folly. The sketch of General 
Boulanger as General M6nard is interesting, but by far the 
best piece of work in the book is the character of the heroine, 
Nicoline Flanmert, the natural daughter of a German prince. 
She is beautiful, high-spirited, ambitious and self-confident, 
and her unaffected freedom of thought and action cannot 
fail to make a conquest of the reader, especially in the 
instance in which she coerces her father into marrying her 
mother. On the other hand, Mr. Gray, the American 
millionaire who marries Nicoline, is too much of a deus cj- 
machina to be in the least convincing. The translation is 
excellent, but the story would be improved by being con¬ 
siderably shortened. 

THE SILENT WOMAN. By “ Rita.” (Hutchinson, 6s.) 
Having given in “ Souls ” the coup dc grace to modern 
society, “ Rita ” has in her latest novel transferred her 
attention from the boudoirs of Mayfair to the moors and 
dales of Derbyshire. “The Silent Woman” is a tolerably 
good piece of melodrama. The book has, of course, many of 
those literary faults which constitute the very essence of all 
effective sensationalism. It abounds in high-flown platitudes 
on the philosophy of life, and in those coincidences and im¬ 


probabilities that strike one as positively inevitable in books 
of this description. Rufus Myrthe, the hero, a healthy, 
primitive, young American, comes over to England to 
establish his claim to a family estate. He discovers a cousin 
in the person of Moll Udale, the beautiful though untrained 
daughter of a boorish innkeeper, and after placing her at a 
school in a country town takes up his residence in (jhe board¬ 
ing-house and sanatorium of a Dr. Quam, a stereotyped 
villain of the orthodox Adelphi pattern, “ who had left the 
epitaph of ‘ Victim ’ on many a dishonoured grave.” Myrthe 
finds that the doctor is poisoning his wife. Through chagrin 
at the discovery of his plot and the recovery of his wife 
Quarn takes an overdose of laudanum, and is found dead 
with marks of strangulation on his throat. Appearances 
point to the hero as the murderer, but a mysterious dwarf, 
named Japes, is proved to have throttled the already dead 
man in revenge for some previous injury, and Myrthe marries 
his enemy’s wife. The novel gives the impression of having 
been written straight off the reel, without any definite 
preconceived plot. Several mysteries are hinted at, but the 
veil is never lifted; in fact, “ Rita ” seems to have started 
with more material than she knew how to utilise. 

ALIENS OF THE WEST. By the author of “ The Re¬ 
juvenation of Miss Semaphore.” (Cassell, 6s.) Here is a 
book which does for an Irish country town what Miss Mit- 
ford did for an English village in “Our Village.” It is a 
faithful presentment of Irish life given without favour and 
without prejudice; a curiously lifelike and level-headed 
study, which might assist some of our well-meaning but 
uncomprehending statesmen in their meditations on the 
perennial “Irish Question.” In its way the book is a 
masterpiece because of the perfection of the sketches 
in detail and form of expression. There is dry humour and 
simple, human pathos in each separate story. Could 
England, we wonder, produce a servant of the class of Miss 
Kinahan’s Kate, with her record of unpaid service, her 
devotion and her respect for her poverty-stricken mistress’s 
pride ? Much of another story, “ The Wind Bloweth where 
it Listeth,” constitutes a prose poem in itself, and is a 
fitting medium for the exposition of the dreams and fancies 
which make up the short life of poor little Denis, the cripple 
boy with the soul of a poet. Denis saw grand things in the 
clouds he watched from his narrow window and had he 
lived he might have made others see them too. . . . “ The 
sky at Toomevara was so much more wonderful than the 
earth, but no one seemed to notice it except himself.” . . . 
In another story, “ King William,” the feud between 
Catholic and Orangeman is dealt with, with an absolute 
absence of partisan or bitter feeling. 

PROVINCIAL TALES. By Gertrude H. Bone. (Duck¬ 
worth, 6s.) These stories remind us a little of “ Zack’s ” 
early work. They have somewhat the same ruggedness and 
strength, as well as other arresting qualities of their own. 
In the preface the writer says that the poor, “ under the 
pressure of bewildering circumstance or strong passion, find 
for themselves an expression as nearly as possible derived 
from their actual sensations, and thus they often.. . attain 
in the communication of their deepest feeling to a dignified 
and moving language to be sought for in vain among people 
of an easier speech.” From this it will be gathered that the 
stories deal with the very poor, and are sometimes mere 
moving incidents, as is “ The Right Eye ” or the culmina¬ 
tion of slowly growing tragedy, as in “The Mother.” All 
the ten sketches are striking. The writer evidently has that 
sympathy which gives a keen insight into the lives and 
emotions of the poor. She has chosen to dwell on the 
pathos of poverty, depicting the sad side of the life that 
the poor lead rather than any humorous aspect. One of the 
cleverest tales is that entitled “The Mother.” Ann Butter- 
worth, the wife of a bully and mother of seven children, 
rents a small farm from a woman who had once in her 
girlhood been her friend. She is an untidy slattern, slaving 
from morning till night to feed the seven hungry mouths. 
“ She paid the utmost she had to give, but it was not the 
price required.” She receives notice to quit the neglected 
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farm, and seeks an interview with the owner, the friend of her 
girlhood. She begs and implores, on behalf of her children; 
she calls up the memories of old days; all in vain, Martha 
is unrelenting. Suddenly Ann laughs aloud and, pointing at 
her, cries: “ You never had a child, Martha Elliott! You 
never had a child in your life. I’ve had seven, I have.” A 
book that touches a high level. 

PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
(Constable, 6s.) “Paths of Judgment” is a study of that 
familiar yet most tragic situation : the subjection of strength 
to weakness. Geoffrey Daunt and Felicia Merrick are both 
finely drawn figures, though Geoffrey is possibly a little 
superhuman in his strength and self-sacrifice-, and it would 
certainly have been as well not to add Olympian beauty to 
his other perfections. The strong man and woman are 
bound by friendship and love to Maurice Wynne, a sensitive 
egoist, idealist in*his perceptions and cad in his conduct. 
The tangle is still further complicated by Lady Angela, who 
in her selfish fashion loves Maurice. Lady Angela is as 
subtle a piece of character-drawing as we have met with in 
recent fiction; a poscuse so sincere that she quite convinces 
herself of her own sincerity and has “ Maeterlinckian 
visions ” of her own celestial figure bent on its work of 
healing at the moment when she is deliberately ruining the 
happiness of another woman. Between Maurice’s weakness 
and Angela’s ministrations the life of the brave-hearted 
Felicia goes to wreck, and it must be left to the reader to 
discover what salvage is ultimately made. The author’s 
chief power lies in her somewhat remorseless delineation 
of the baser types of humanity. The angelically disguised 
siren is an original study, not in her deception of others, 
but in her still more complete deception of herself. Maurice 
is very living in his vacillations, his cowardice and his 
pathetic charm, and Felicia’s pompous father, with his lofty 
platitudes, is a real person. Add to this skill in characterisa¬ 
tion a style flexible and keenly edged, and it may be seen 
that “ Paths of Judgment ” is not merely written matter—it 
is literature. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. By Robert Barr. (Methuen, 
6s.) A collection of very readable short stories, several of 
which have seen daylight before in the magazines. Of the 
tales in this volume we must confess to a preference for those 
of American origin. They are so well told, and they open 
up a field always interesting. The glimpses of life on the 
railroad, at the telegraph and in the Wheat Pit are full of 
strength and variety and please more than the somewhat 
tame English pictures chosen by the author. Mr. Barr has 
a quaint turn of humour, more expressed, perhaps, in idea 
than in phrase. There is, for example, the notion of the 
millionaire speculator ordered to take a rest, who fills in the 
time before a postponed meeting by turning practical soap¬ 
boiler and derives untold benefit both in gold and health 
from the change of occupation. It is an amusing idea, and 
is told with a dry earnestness very effective in result. Another 
story of the same class, “On the Housetop,” deals with a 
lover who finds courage to confess his love only when he 
and the object of his passion have fled to the roof of a seven¬ 
teen-story sky-scraper, the lower floors of which are burning 
fiercely. So absorbed have they become in each other that, 
when a fireman puts his head through the trapdoor and 
remarks, “ You’re all right; the fire is out! ” the hero 
stammers, “What fire?” There are numerous mistakes in 
spelling in the book, due doubtless to careless correction of 
proofs. We noticed at least six in the last story alone. 

LE VILLAGE ENDORMI. By Georges Riat. Paris: 
Albert Fontemoing, 3f.50.) To those who remember the 
graceful delicacy of M. Georges Riat’s “ L’Art des Jardins,” 
published in the Bibliothfeque de I’Enseignement des Beaux- 
Arts about four years ago, the present volume, which is a 
simple tale simply told, will come as no surprise. There 
is the same elegance of language and appreciation of beauti¬ 
ful scenery, together with a story which is artistically 
handled and related with a restraint which is as rare as it 
is admirable. Apremont, the “sleepy village,” is a quaint, 


entirely possible, out-of-the-world comer, which the author 
makes us see and feel as though we knew it as intimately as 
he does himself. There is much art in his little tale—the 
art of suggestion by outline rather than the filling in with 
blurred masses of colour. The art, in fact, which is almost 
non-existent in England, but which refined Frenchmen can 
and do use most deftly. 


Short Notices 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Percy 
Macquoid. Vol. I., Part 1. (Lawrence & Bullen, 7s. 6d. 
net.) The prospectus of this “ History of English Furni¬ 
ture” is most attractive. Twenty monthly parts at 7s. 6d. 
net each are promised; Mr. Percy Macquoid is named as 
the author; the whole work is to be divided up into four 
periods: (1) The age of oak, (2) the age of walnut, (3) the 
age of mahogany, (4) the composite age; a few excellent 
illustrations complete the synopsis. A prospectus is, of 
course, an advertisement, and, like the goods in a shop- 
window, it is meant to tempt people to part with useless 
coin in return for some useful or beautiful commodity. But 
as we “step inside” the question arises, “Will the goods 
come up to sample?” With a very human feeling of mis¬ 
giving we turn to Part 1 of the first volume of “ A History 
of English Furniture.” The hankering desire for “ the one 
in the window” fades into oblivion; all we remember of 
the prospectus is that it has promised us a further number 
in a month’s time. Author, publishers, and engravers are 
to be congratulated on this first instalment of a work which 
promises to become an unrivalled standard book of reference 
for collectors, and the treasured possession of all lovers of old 
furniture. But the printer must be reprimanded for allow¬ 
ing an error to slip into the preface to such a work, and for 
omitting a word on the sixth page. This first part of Mr. 
Macquoid’s book deals with the Gothic period of the “ age of 
oak,” and as it is now but a forlorn hope to attempt to 
pick up any of the very early specimens, the illustrations of 
the existing examples are especially welcome. Although the 
author refers to these relics as being of barbaric quality, 
the illustrations make us wish there were a few barbarians 
left to construct cupboards, buffets and hutches after these 
models. A visit should be made to Westminster Abbey for 
the purpose of renewing acquaintance with the choir stalls 
specially referred to; the enthusiast will doubtless follow up 
the suggested comparison between the choir stalls of the 
Abbey and those of Christ Church, Hampshire—a simple 
matter if reference be made to the admirable reproductions 
of the latter. The numerous illustrations of the first fruits 
of Gothic inspiration in the way of furniture given us in 
this number are apt to detract attention from the letterpress. 
A word of warning. To thoroughly enjoy and to fully 
appreciate this periodical, one must be a reader as well as a 
sightseer. 

THE COMMON LIFE. By J. Brierley. (James Clarke, 
6s.) Some people think that the belief in the persistence of 
the individual existence is becoming less vivid among the men 
of this generation; and probably they are right. At any 
rate, it is generally confessed that the foundations of faith 
are being steadily undermined. So have they been, however, 
many a time before; many times over has the downfall of 
Christianity as dogmatic religion been predicted. Yet it 
endures. It would seem as though at last, cut off from all 
contact with soil and water, the plant might presently find 
itself flourishing in the air, deriving its necessary sustenance, 
as perhaps it has always done, from a source that can be 
neither defined nor diverted. Mr. Brierley prophesies for 
the benefit of those who live their lives on the periphery of 
its circle, whose faith and hope are therefore the most ready 
to be affected by the impact of hostile forces. For such, in 
view of possible contingencies, it is wise to envisage the worst. 
To them he offers such consolation as this: that the mystery 
of death is doubtless the mystery of a larger participation. 
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If it be asked what, in the vast dissolving, will become of our 
separate personality, that, says he, is such a silly question 
as we might imagine to be asked by the life of a separate 
germ cell when it is called up to form the millionth part of 
some organic whole. Mr. Brierley, however, it must be 
understood, is no materialist. He appeals even to the 
common readiness to accept miracle against the modern 
materialistic invitation to take as the ultimate thing to be 
said the sense-verdict of a consciousness that has only begun 
to be developed. The life of faith is the only true attitude 
in face of the mingled light and shadow of the world. With 
Juliana, the anchoress of Norwich, he postulates : “ Our soul 
can never have rest in things that are beneath itself.” 
Something of a Greatheart is Mr. Brierley, and he writes 
well. 

THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE: A PERSONAL AND 
PRACTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Henry Leach. (Methuen, 
12 s. 6d. net.) A workmanlike biography of a states¬ 
man by a clever journalist, who, without attempting 
to analyse a somewhat subtle and intricate character, has 
put together from public records and the like a most inte¬ 
resting and reliable life of a man whose personal influence 
upon the politics of our time will probably not be fully 
recognised for another couple of decades, or longer. But 
Mr. Leach has done more than this. Ho has exercised a 
most wise discretion in the avoidance of party politics, 
except in so far as they are involved in the public life of his 
subject. It would have been as easy as undesirable to have 
made his book a purely political pamphlet, but the author 
has chosen the better way, and confined himself to the man 
rather than to the party. Moreover, he is not anecdotal—the 
time for Hartington anecdotes is not yet. Nevertheless ho 
has some typical stories, including the notable remark of 
Disraeli on the occasion of the Duke’s maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, which was by no means brilliant, being, 
indeed, chiefly remarkable for the imperturbability of the 
speaker, who actually yawned in the middle of it. “ He’ll 
do,” said Dizzy; “ to any man who can betray such extreme 
languor under such circumstances the highest post in the gift 
of the Commons should be open.” Which was, in its way, 
prophetic. 

Reprints and New Editions 

1 wonder shall I ever read Scott’s poems again 1 It is 
doubtful, but if ever I do so, Messrs. Nelson have provided 
an excellent edition of THE ROMANTIC POEMS OF SIR 
WALTER SCOTT; price only 2 s. 6d., size handy, light 
weight, clear print, and thin paper. Excellent!—In the Old 
World series, Mr. Mosher sends me THE ROMANCE OF 
TRISTAN AND ISEULT, translated from the French of 
Bedier by Mr. Belloc; Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s LOVE 
SONNETS OF PROTEUS; and Blake’s SONGS OF INNO¬ 
CENCE. I know few books more charming than these, with 
the dainty white covers and seemly pages.- From the same 
publisher come Mr. Swinburne’s A SONG OF ITALY and 
VILLON'S BALLADS, clothed in grey. Truly the 
Americans turn out very pretty books. I would I were there 
at Christmastide.—Still from across the waters: the Belles- 
Lettres series, THE BATTLE OF MALDON (Is. 6d.), with 
some of the short poems from the Saxon Chronicle, edited by 
Walter John Sedgefield; and EASTWARD HOE ! and THE 
ALCHEMIST ( 3 s. net), edited by Dr. Felix E. Schelling. 
Two scholarly and workmanly volumes.—Messrs. Methuen 
have added Mr. Kipling's DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES to 
their uniform series of his poems (6s.). I wonder what will 
be thought of him as a poet some two hundred years hence; 
I can see, in my mind’s eye, a reprint with “ introduction, 
explanatory notes and ijlosxary ” !—Another pretty setting 
forth of Mr. Lang’s AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE from 
Mr. Nutt ( 3 s. 6d.), a very dainty work in very dainty dress. 
—Ouida has always annoyed me; with a little artistic re¬ 
straint addeil to her already great gifts, we should have 
been given pure gold, not tinsel. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
SHOES is this writer at her best, and that is indeed good ; 
and here we have this delightful “sketch,” cleanly printed 
and bound in red cloth, for— sixpence. I am certain that a 


great many sixpences will go “ bang ” !—From light fare to 
solemn. Messrs. Newnes have added to their elegant and 
beautiful gold and brown volumes Swift’s poignant 
JOURNAL TO STELLA (3s. and 3s. 6<L net), with various 
letters, poems, and so forth relating to Stella and Vanessa, 
with the notes by Sir Walter Scott. I have long been want¬ 
ing a reprint of the “Journal”; here it is, quite perfect. 
Let me draw up my cosy chair to the fire and read.—Lady 
de la Warr has snatched some THOUGHTS FROM MON¬ 
TAIGNE (Nash, 2s. 6d.), to which Mr. Egerton Castle has 
contributed a foreword. Mr. Castle does his courtesy grace¬ 
fully ; and I suppose that the collection is good—for those 
who care for such things, which I do not; as well pick the 
plums out of a pudding.—Then, Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
have kindly added Sir Walter Besant's LONDON to their 
St. Martin’s Library (2s. and 3s.); a book that deserved to 
come out cheap so that the many might read it. The 
author was not a great historian or an over-accurate 
antiquary, but he did good work in treating with the 
novelist’s picturesqueness the dry bones of ancient days.—To 
conclude with two volumes which I need not praise as to 
their contents, Stevenson’s EDINBURGH (Seeley, 6s.) and 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ MY DEVON YKAR (Methuen, 6s.), 
with thirty-eight illustrations by J. Ley Pethybridge; books 
to read again and again; books for a rainy or for a fine day. 

F. T. S. 

Forthcoming Books, etc. 

Of the fine work of art dealing with the Royal Collection 
of Prints at Amsterdam, which is published in a limited 
edition in this country by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, the 
second part is just coming out. Mr. E. W. Moas, deputy 
director of the collection, has written the text to accompany 
the book and Mr. Lionel Cust, the Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery and Surveyor of the King’s Pictures, has 
contributed an introduction.—Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
will shortly issue in England the first part of a very inte¬ 
resting work dealing with the drawings of Swiss masters of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Splendid facsimiles of these drawings will be published in 
quarterly parts, each part to contain fifteen facsimiles with 
text by Professors Burckhardt and H. A. Schmid, and Dr. F. 
Ganz, who will act as editor.—Messrs. William Hodge & 
Co., of Glasgow, will publish early in November an original 
scientific treatise entitled “ Electricity : its Place and Power 
in the Universe.’’—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are publishing a 
book by Miss Katharine Burrill, entitled “ Corner Stones.” 
—A fifth Franciscan volume, in the shape of St. Bona- 
ventura’s “ Life of St. Francis,” is to be added to the Temple 
Classics. This volume will be translated by Miss E. Gurney 
Salter.—Mr. George Allen announces for publication the 
“Art of Creation,” by Mr. Edward Carpenter, which 
endeavours to arrive at an explanation of the creative process 
which will reconcile science and religion ; and “ In Pursuit 
of Dulcinea,” by Henry Bernard, which is a modern senti¬ 
mental journey through La Mancha, the home of Cervantes 
and Loyola. Next week Mr. John Lane will publish Eugene 
Field’s “ Poems of Childhood.” The book contains numerous 
illustrations in colour by Mr. Maxfield Parrish. At the 
same time Mr. Lane will publish “ Egomet: Memories and 
Comments of a Book-Lover,” a collection in book form of the 
series of articles, over the familiar signature “ E. G. O.,” 
that have been appearing recently in “The Academy.” 


New Books Received 

Theological and Biblical 

Black. Hugh. Tlie Practice of Self-Culture (Hodder & Stoughton), 3/6. 
Morrison, the Rev. G. H., The Footsteps of the Flock (Hodder ft Stoughton), 
6 / 0 . 

Smith, the Rev. J., The Magnetism of Christ (Hodder & Stoughton). 6/0. 
Dohschiitz, Dr. E. von (translated by the Rev. G. Bremner), Christian Life 
in the Primitive Church (Williams & Norgate), 10/6. 

Hyde. \V. de Witt, From Epicurus to Christ (Macmillan), 6/6 net. 

Quest inns of Faith: A Series of Lectures on the Creed (Hodder & Stoughton), 
5 0. 

Mortimer, Dr. A. G., Life and its Problems (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 

Nichols, the Rev. J. B.. The Advance of Romanism in England (R.T.S.). 2/6. 
Miller. Dr. J. R., Finding the Way (Hodder & Stoughton), 3/6. 

Porte, Dr. J. R., Whither, or the Condition of the Soul after Death 
(Sampson Low), 3/0. 
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Gannett, W. C., Blessed be the Thorn-Bearer (Glasgow: Bryce), 1/0 net. 

Rogers, the Rev. E., The Joy of the Religious (Allenson), 1/0 net. 

Simon, Dr. D. W., Twice Born (Melrose), 3/6 net. 

Benham, the Rev. Canon, St. John and His Work (Dent), 0/9 net. 

Bosanquet, the Rev. B. H., and Wenham, R. A., Outlines of the Synoptic 
Record (Arnold), 6/0. 

Miller, Dr. J. R., Sunshine Within (Hodder & Stoughton), 1/0. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Ziettres 

Harris, Ella I., The Tragedies of Seneca, rendered into English Terse 
(Frowde), 6/0 net. 

Sharp, William, Literary Geography (“ Pall Mall Publications ”), 10/6 net. 

Lilly, W. S., Studies in Religion and Literature (Chapman & Hall), 12/6 net. 

Bute, Marquess of. Essays on Home Subjects (Gardner), 7/6. 

Through Spectacles of Feeling, being Essays mostly in Fiction, by the 
author of “ Times and Days ” (Longmans;, 5/0. 

Cookson, G., Egyptian and Other Verses (Macmillan), 4/6 net. 

Higginson, Mary T., The Playmate Hours (Houghton, Mifflin), $0.75 net. 

Elshemus, L. M., Sixty Sonnets (New York: Eastman Lewis), $0.25. 

Shakespeare Self-Revealed in his “ Sonnets ” and “ Phoenix and Turtle ” 
(Sherratt & Hughes), 6/0 net. 

History and Biography 

Douglas, Sir G., and Crockett, W. 8., Robert Burns (Bookman Biographies), 
(Hodder & Stoughton), 1/0 net. 

Chancellor, W. E., and Hewes, F. W., The United States: A History of 
Three Centuries, 1607-1904 (Putnam), 15/0 net. 

Thomas, F. M., Fifty Years of Fleet Street, being the Life and Recollections 
of Sir John R. Robinson (Macmillan), 14/0 net. 

Whitehead, A. W., Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France (Methuen), 12/6 
net. 

Lee, Sidney, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century (Constable), 7/6 net. 

MacLehose*. Sophia H., From the Monarchy to the Republio in France, 
1788-1792 (MacLehose), 6/0 net. 

The Works of Arthur Clement Hilton, His Life and Letters (Macmillan A 
Bowes), 5/0 net. 

Admiral George Johnson: Autobiography and Memoir (Burleigh), 2/6 net. 

Hussey, S. M., The Reminiscences of an Irish Land Agent (Duckworth), 
12/6 net. 

Art 

Drawings of Hans Holbein (Newnes), 7/6 net. 

Allen, J. Romilly, Celtio Art in Pagan and Christian Times (Methuen), 
7/6 net. 

Uhde-Bernays, H., Nuremberg (Siegle), 1/6 and 2/6 net. 

travel and Topography 

Wimbusli, H. B., and Carey, Edith F., The Channel Islands (Black), 20/0 net. 

LevctuB, A. S., and Puchinger, E., Imperial Vienna (Lane), 18/0 net. 

Carter, A. C. (edited), The Kingdom of Siam (Putnam), 9/0 net. 

The Imperial Guide to India (Murray), 6/0 net. 

Hess, J., Pharaohland (Stoddart), 2/6. 

Freer, A. Goodrich, Inner Jerusalem (Constable), 12/6 net. 

Bducatlonal 

Sadler, M. E., Report on Secondary Education in Liverpool (Eyre A 
Spottiswoode). 

Goethe, The Road to Italy (Blaokie), 0/4. 

Florian, Select Fables (Blaokie), 0/4. 

Guizot, La Rdvolution en Angleterre (Blackie), 0/4. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns (Blackie), 1/0. 

Riach, M., Recitations for Infant Schools, Books I.-V. (Blackie), 0/1 each. 

Poynting, J. H., and Thomson, J. J., A Text-Book of Physics: Sound 
(Griffin), 8/6. 

The Children’s Soott (Jack), 1/3. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare (Jack), 0/6. 

Matthews, Class-Work in English, Book IV. (Jack), 0/4. 

Round the World: America (Jack), 1/6. 

Haynes, A. G., and Carter, G., Geography of the World (Relfe), 1/0. 

Blackie’s Handy Book of Logarithms, 2/0. 

Wolff, J. S., Franpais pour les Commeugants: and Teachers’ Handbook 
(Blackie), 1/6. 

Hill, W. H., Rapid Revision Exercises in Frenoh 8yntax (Blaokie), 1/6. 

Wynns-Willson, D. A., A Handbook of Frenoh Dictation (Blackie), 2/0. 

Miscellaneous 

Unwin, Mrs. Cobden (edited), The Hungry Forties (Unwin), 6/0. 

Afl&lo, F. G., The Sea-Fishing Industry of England and Wales (Stanford), 
16/0 net. 

Hanoook, H. I., Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks (Putnam), 5/0 net. 

Mantegazza, P., The Art of Choosing a Husband (Gay A Bird), 3/6 net. 

Ashton, J., The History of Bread (R.T.S.), 1/6 net. 

Stewart, A. M., The Revelation of the East (Melrose), 0/6 net. 

The Latest Hell (A Phantasy) (Watts), 3/6. 

Pitman’s Yearbook and Diary for 1905 (Pitman), 1/0. 

Hattori, Y., The Foreign Commerce of Japan since the Restoration, 1869- 
1900 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press). 

Low, Sidney, The Governance of England (Unwin), 7/6 net. 

Norton-Kyshe, J. W., The Dictionary of Legal Quotations (Sweet A 
Maxwell), 10/6. 

Pictorial Postcards, ** Old London Churches ” and “ Wren’s City Churches ” 
(Allenson), 0/6 each per set. 

Cooke, 11., and Foster, J., A Tudor Book of Arms; Some Feudal Lords and 
their Seals MCCCJ; Banners, Standards, and Badges from a Tudor 
Manuscript in the College of Arms (3 vols.) (Boundary Road. London. 
N.: J. Foster). 

Reed, Myrtle, The Book of Clever Beasts (Putnam), 6/0. 

DavieB, the Rev. J. Llewelyn, The Working Men’s College, 1854-1904 (Mao- 
millan), 4/0 net. 

Mann, E. A., Brooke House, Hackney (Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London), 15/0. 

Pulitser, J., The School of Journalism in Columbia University. 

Fiction 

Cotton, A. L., “The Company of Death” (Blackwood), 6/0; Harris, W. B., 
“The Career of Harold Endsleigh ” (Blackwood), 6/0; Clifford, H., 
“Sally” (Blackwood), 6/0; Stebbing, W., “Borderland Tales” (Long¬ 
mans), 4/6; “Helen Alliston,” by the author of “Elisabeth’s Chil¬ 
dren(Lane), 6/0; Pocook, R., “Curly” (Gay A Bird), 6/0; Hunter, 
P. H., “Bible and Sword” (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; 81aden, D., 
“ Playing the Game ” (White), 6/0; Hume, F., “ The Wooden Hand ” 
(White), 6/0; Mackenzie, W. A., “The Drexel Dream” (Chatto A 
Windus), 6/0; MaoMahon, Ella, “The Other Son” (Chapman A Hall), 
6/0 ; Peple. E., “ The Prince Chap ” (Putnam), 6/0 ; White, E., “ Bray of 
Buokholt” (Blackwood), 6/0; Michelson, Miriam, “In the Bishop’s 


Carriage ” (Constable), 6/0; Cropper, Eleanor, “ In the Straits of Hope 
(Murray), 6/0; Johnson, R., “The Merry Multifleet’’ (Dent), 2/6 net; 
Klein, Augusta, “ Anatold ” (Dent), 3/6 net; Bell, Lilian, “Hope 
Loring “ (Isbister), 6/0 ; Housman, L., “ The Blue Moon ’ (Murray), 6/0; 
Martin, G. M., “ The House of Fulfilment” (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0; 
Whishaw, F., “The Tiger of Muscovy” (Longmans), 6/0; Hyne, Cut- 
cliffe, “ Atoms of Empire ” (Macmillan), 6/0. 

Juvenile 

Jacob, Violet, “ The Golden Heart and Other Fairy 6tories ” (Heinemann), 
5/0 net; Liljenorantz, Ottilie A., “The Ward of King Canute ’ and 
“The Thrall of Leif the Lucky” (Ward, Lock), 5/0 each; Gordon- 
Stables, W., “In Regions of Perpetual Snow” (Ward, Look), 6/0; 
Ward, Lock A Co.’s “ Wonder Book,” 3/6 and 5/0; Leighton, R., “The 
Other Fellow ” and “ Hurrah I For the Spanish Main ” (Melrose), 6/0 
each; Austin, Sarah, “ The Story Without an End ” (Duckworth), 
1/6 net; “Little Folks” (Cassell), 3/6; Hamer, S. H., “The Little 
Folks Adventure Book ” (Cassell), 3/6; Talbot, L. Agnes, “ Three Little 
Gardeners” (Brown, Langham), 2/6 net; Bearne, D., “The Ridingd&le 
Boys” (Burns A Oates), 5/0 net; “The Little Folks’ Object Book” 
(Warne), 4/0; “The Object Book of Common Things” (Warne), 2/0; 
“The Little Folks’ Linen Animal Book” (Warno), 5/0; “The Dear 
Old Nursery Rhymes ” (Warne), 2/0; “ How it is Made (Warne), 2/0; 
“Pillar Box” (Warne), 1/0; “My Present for You" (Warne), 1/0; 

“ Little Folks’ Fairy Tales ” (Warne), 1/6; “ Farmyard Friends,” “ Our 
Little Ones’ A B C,” “ The Hippodrome,” and “ A Step into Fairy¬ 
land ” (Warne), 1/0 and 2/0 each; “ Sweet Words and Ways,” “ Country 
Pets,” and “ Our Animal Friends” (Warne), 0/6 and 1/0 each; “ Post¬ 
cards to Paint,” “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” “ Pretty Pictures to 
Paint,” “Nursery Rhymes,” and “Puss in Boots” (Warne), 0/4 and 
0/6 each; Potter, Beatrix, “ The Tale of Two Bad Mice ” (Warne), 1/0 
and 1/6 net; Mackie, I., “The Rising of the Red Man (Jarrold); 
Sharp, Evelyn, “Lessons” (Brimley Johnson), 2/6 net; Buokland, 
Mary E;, “Trusty: Our New Forest Pony” (Brimley Johnson), 2/6. 

Reprints and New Bdltlons 

Jefferies, R., Amaryllis at the Fair (Duckworth), 6/0. 

Shakespeare, A New Variorum Edition, edited by H. H. Furness, Vol. XIV.: 

Love’s Labour Lost (Lippincott), 18/0. 

Countess de la Warr, Thoughts from Montaigne (Nash), 2/6. 

Phillpotts, Eden, My Devon Year (Methuen), 6/0. 

Kipling, R., Departmental Ditties (Methuen), 6/0. 

Ouida, Two Little Wooden Shoes (Chatto A Windus), 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (Jack). 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare (edited by H. C. Beeching) (Ginn), 3/0. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians (edited Dy J. A. Fuller Mait¬ 
land), Vol. I. (Macmillan), 21/0 net. 

Rossetti, W. M., The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Vol. I. (Ellis A 
Elvey), 32/0 net per set. 

Crockett, S. R., The Banner of Blue (Hodder A Stoughton), 1/0 net. 

Myers, P. van Ness, Ancient History (Ginn), 7/6. 

Fielding, H., Joseph Andrews (Hutchinson), 1/6. 

Braddon, M. E., Henry Dunbar (Simpkin, Marshall), 2/6. 

Jonson, Eastward Hoe, and The Alchemist (Heath), 3/6 net. 

The Battle of Maldon and Short Poems from the Saxon Chronicle (Heath), 
1/6 net. 

Pascal, The Provincial Letters (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Swift, The Journal to Stella (Newnes), 3/0 and 3/6 net. 

Scott, The Romantic Poems (Nelson), 2/6. 

Aucassiu and Nicolette (Nutt), 3/6. 

Fortescue, Hon. J. W., The Story of a Red Deer (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 
Murray, G. (verse translation), The Baoohm of Euripides (Allen), 1/0 net. 

Periodicals, Ae. 

“ Current Literature,” “ Contemporary Review,” “ Art Workers’ Quar¬ 
terly,” “ American Historical Review,” “ English Illustrated,” “Oxford 
Point of View,” “Geographical Journal,” “Book Monthly,” “The 
Author,” "United Service Magazine,” “The Bookman,” “Cassell’s 
Rnsso-Japanese War,” “ The Photo-Miniature,” “ The (American) 
Bookman,” “ Indian Magazine,” “ Library Assistant,” “ The Anoestor,” 
“ The Reliquary,” “ Book News,” “ American Journal of Mathematics,” 
“ Readers' Index,” “ Golden Sunbeams.” 

Sixpenny Reprints 

Braddon, M. E., Phantom Fortune (Newnes). 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Mr. Charles Higliam ( Theological, <fcc.), 27 a Farringdon Street, E.C.; Mr. 
Bertram Dobell (General), 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C.; Messrs. 
Macniven A Wallace (General), Edinburgh; Mr. Wm. Downing (Genera/), 
Birmingham ; Messrs. Gibbings A Co. (General), 18 Bury Street, W.C.; 
Messrs. A. Maurice A Co. (General), 23 Bedford Street, W.C.; Mr. Henry 
Gray (Topography, <fcc.). Goldsmiths’ Estate, East Acton; Messrs. 
Hatohards ( Books of To-day and To-morrou) , 187 Piccadilly, W.; Messrs. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop (General), Boston, Mass.; MM. A. Picard et Fils 
(General), Paris. 

Foreign 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Bettres 

Grammont, M., Le Vers Fran^ais (Paris: Picard), 0f.50. 

Ley, Dr. H., Die Litterarische Tatigkeit der Lady Craven (Erlangen: Verlag 
von Fr. Junge). 

de AngcliB, T., Gabriele Rossetti (S. Maria C. V., Tipografia Edit, della 
Gioventh). 

Collignon, A., Pdtrone en France (Paris: Fontemoing), 3f. 

Art 

La Comddie Parisienne (Paris: Plon), fr.3.50. 

Miscellaneous 

N. P HoA/tij* “MeA^rai *r«pi tou Biov icai ttJs PAwcrcnfC row ’EAA^vikov Aaou.” 
Topol 4. (KapoAo? MrjCK.) 32 Dr. 

Plctlon 

Riat, G., “ Le Village Endormi ” (Paris: Fontemoing), 3f.50. 

Periodicals. Ae. 

“ Die Religion Babyloniens and Assyriens,” “ Deutsche Rundschau,” “ Mer* 
cure de France,” “ Altpreussische Monatsschrift.” 
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My Book of Memory—VI 


A friend said to me in seriousness that I take life 
as a colossal joke. The remark was not in¬ 
tended to hurt, but it did so, for no man 
who can think can find it in him to look upon 
life as a jest. I take it that the two most to be pitied of 
men are he who laughs at everything and he who never 
smiles; the fool—it is a hard word, but I must use it— 
is he who laughs in his heart and goes his way through 
life unthinking and unheeding; the miserable man is he 
who realises the actuality of sorrow, but fails to under¬ 
stand that a world of unalloyed joy would not be worth 
living in. For myself I am, I hope and believe, an opti¬ 
mist; I think that every grief has its compensating 
pleasure. I go further than this, holding that as a 
rule all men and women are equally happy; the poor 
have a happiness not known to the rich and these last 
have their own trials and troubles. Brains, money, 
beauty—all bring their burdens with them. The 
happiest man I know is a hopeless cripple. 

As I look back on my life I cannot but judge it to have 
been on the whole happy, and so I am sure it is with 
most of us. There are, of course, those so sadly dis- 
positioned that they cannot be happy, but theirs is a 
diseased existence; they are abnormal, wrong in mind, 
or in body, so far as the two can be counted separate, or 
in both. It is such as these who are ever desiring some¬ 
thing that they have not and are unable to be happy in 
those things which they have. For, after all, is not the 
truest definition of happiness “ having what you want 
and wanting what you have ” ? I cannot recall who said 
this, but believe it was that genial humourist Artemus 
Ward. 

We are too apt, are we not, to write down as a jester 
of less wisdom than wit the man who meets life with a 
smile and a happy word ? Yet to do so is the essence of 
wisdom and the height of good-neighbourliness. Of the 
races with which I am acquainted I have found the 
Japanese the most truly polite, and they hold that a 
man should lock his sorrow in his heart and help the 
world to be happy by bearing a brave face to it. Do 
they not hold by the better part 1 The men and women 
who do good in the world are those who can brighten 
their own and others’ lives with a smile. The cynic is a 
dog who has found his bone meatless; the whiner is a 
misery to himself and to others. Some one said truly 
enough that he counted a day as misspent during which 
he had not laughed. The laughter of fools, we know, 
is as the crackling of thorns under a pot, but the 
laughter of those who know the bitterness of tears is the 
salt of life. 

Another friend said to me the other day that it was 
strange how soon a sorrow, however great, can be for¬ 
gotten. But if our griefs were ever with us, how 
wretched a dwelling place the world would become. 
Let the dead bury their dead; do not let the sadness of 
yesterday stand between us and the sunshine of to-day. 
All this you will say is mere commonplace; some of you 
will call it cant; but it is well sometimes to be reminded 
of simple commonplaces; we are apt to be too abstruse. 

All the greatest writers have been optimists, have seen 
the sunny side of life as well as the dark, and I myself 
hold that they all, too, have been humourists. It is 
curious as we look back at the Elizabethan period to 
note that the one writer of all that splendid company 
who is alive to-day is Shakespeare, who could see not 
only all the tragedy but all the comedy of human 
life. Ilis fellows were often men of fine poetic gifts, 


but were never essentially humourists, so are read 
now by students only; but Shakespeare still holds 
the stage in every sense of the word, his works are 
kept fresh by the salt of humour. And we cannot doubt 
as we read him that he sorrowed over many things, but 
that on the whole life was pleasant to him ; he permitted 
the dead to bury their dead; he faced the world with a 
brave face, and—doubtless one or other of his friends 
reproached him with looking on life as a colossal joke. 
Had one done so, probably he would have been answered 
with—a smile. So is it with all the others—I will con¬ 
fine myself to English letters: Milton had a sense of the 
jocundity of life, as he shows us in some of his shorter 
verses; Chaucer, Bunyan, Addison, Swift, Scott, Pope, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, Meredith, to summon 
but a few witnesses. The humour need not be upon the 
surface; sometimes it lies so deep as almost to compel 
tears; but there it must be, I hold, if the work is to live. 
Art must be life, the expression of human emotions, and 
life is compounded of comedy and tragedy. Of course, 
there are one or two exceptions; Spenser for one, had he 
any sense of humour ? 

So I may be content and take as unintended compli¬ 
ment the accusation made against me. Content, ah, I 
suppose in that lies the gist of the matter; not an over¬ 
blown content, a lethargy, but a content with what one 
gains by hard work; content with our wages; content 
with our friends. There are many things I would 
change an I could, but then I cannot, so why repine! 
There are many things I would have; let me strive for 
them, but if I gain them not, why mourn ? Some things 
I have of the many I desire, why destroy my joy in these 
because of the lack of other goods ? If sorrow comes my 
way, why not laugh in his grey face, salute him respect¬ 
fully and pass on ? 

Yes, you say, such may be a good rule of life, but have 
you no moments when you cannot rejoice ? I have, you 
have, we all have many such, to which we should 
succumb were we not braced to meet them by a life of 
healthy good humour. Such humour cannot be ac¬ 
quired ; but there are few born without any grain of it. 
Nourish the grain, cultivate it, mature it, treasure it. 
It is the wheat and the tares of life will choke it if you 
be not careful. 

All of which brings me back once more to that saying 
that “ Those whom the gods love die young,” for my 
interpretation of which some good friends have laughed 
at me. We shall die young, however long we live, if we 
hold fast to good-humour; laughter is the elixir 
vitse. 

The books of to-day seem not to me to be so merry as 
those of yester-year; some try to be funny, but are sad ; 
some endeavour to be tragic, but are merely sordid. 
Is the world growing old and grey, or rather the men 
and women in it ? Surely not, only they take themselves 
too seriously, so much so that they weep over trifles and 
mourn over details. The great sorrows of life take care 
of themselves and bury themselves; the little ones, let 
us smile upon them; tears do not dim the eyesight, they 
make it the more clear, and the clearer we can see into 
life and into our neighbour’s heart the saner will be our 
laughter and the fewer will be our tears. 

“ Let us eat, drink and be merry ” is the credo of the 
fool; “ let us cry and let us laugh, each in its appointed 
time,” that is, I trust, the creed of the wise man, and I 
hold and have ever held it firm. 

E. G. O. 
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A Well-Worn Theme 

H eredity and environment, science tells us, are 
the factors which determine one and all of us; 
there is no cause of any human character or 
any human action which cannot be classed 
under one or other of these heads. Science also, like the 
proverbial philosophy and the daily converse of all times 
and places, attempts to take stock of the relative im¬ 
portance of these two factors, and can answer this ques¬ 
tion with perhaps as much of precision as she is able to 
impart to any of her dicta that deal with the phenomena 
of life. She inclines to assert that not only the poet, but 
also the clerk and the shopman, are born and not made. 
This is, indeed, only another way of saying that savages 
exist whose language contains no word for any number 
above three, and that of a savage with the hereditary 
endowment thus indicated, no environment could make a 
bank-clerk. Similarly, of course, it is self-evident that 
the mental and moral qualities necessary behind a 
counter cannot be developed save in inherited material 
of a certain structure. The importance of heredity is 
primary and inestimable. 

Equally evident is it that heredity never can confer 
anything more than potentialities. Golden or saturnine, 
they are no more. Environment determines which of 
these shall never even be suspected to exist and which 
shall see full fruition; which shall be led forth or, to use 
the Latin, educated, and which shall' be suppressed. 
Education, then, I may compendiously define as the pro¬ 
vision of an environment; good education provides a fit, 
vicious education an unfit, environment. So complex 
is the human body—I cannot say nervous system, for the 
viscera is as deep as the mind, and the mere possession of 
a smooth skin affects the behaviour of others, and thus 
the mind of its owner—that no two of us are precisely 
alike. The environment fittest for any one of us is 
therefore not the fittest for any other. The existence of 
personality furnishes the root-problem of education. 

But in education, as in art, to recognise the fact and 
the worth of individuality is not to deny the existence of 
criteria and principles. Difficult beyond all others 
though it may be, there yet is, or will be, a science of 
education. That science, when adult, will do great 
things for humanity; and perhaps we can do it no 
greater service than by recognising that only its founda¬ 
tions are as yet laid. 

It is in this belief that one welcomes every sign of 
discontent with our present educational arrangements 
and every attempt to gain something better. In this 
matter the City of Liverpool is taking a lead. Its 
Education Committee—has every city an education com¬ 
mittee?—has lately commissioned Professor Michael 
Sadler to inquire into the state of secondary education 
in that city, and his report lies before me. My compli¬ 
ments to Liverpool. She is of some commercial import¬ 
ance, I am assured, but to me she is of interest on other 
grounds, four in number. She has the finest ambulance 
system in this country and is helping to educate the 
Metropolis in this matter. Her young School of Tropi¬ 
cal Medicine is already world-famous, having given us, 
among other things, the knowledge which is now pro¬ 
ceeding to exterminate malaria. She has lately founded 
a University, “ raised by men of Liverpool for the 
advancement of learning and the ennoblement of life.” 
And, finally, she has installed in the Chair of Education 
there the most distinguished occupant of such a chair in 
this country, and has shown her appreciation of her 
prize by giving him plenty to do. 


Professor Michael Sadler’s report is a model of method 
and thoroughness and insight. I do not propose to pay 
it the poor compliment of attempting to discuss its main 
points in this space. One might comment at any length 
on many of Professor Sadler’s recommendations, such as 
that which deals with the “ inadequacy of the salaries 
generally given to secondary schoolmasters in England. 
The utter disproportion between value of service ren¬ 
dered and remuneration for it, which we see at every 
turn, is one of the problems to be faced by the sociologist 
of the future. Must there not be something grossly 
wrong in the system which enables a Caruso to earn in 
an evening a larger sum than the salary offered for a 
year of the most important, difficult and irksome 
work ? Even between writing and schoolmastering 
the balance, as I see it, is utterly wrong. The conscien¬ 
tious writer is, in his measure, an educator. His 
function differs from that of the schoolmaster in method 
but not in kind. The schoolmaster is indispensable, the 
journalist is not, for he is only a retailer, and is often 
merely a means of diverting people from the great 
masters of all past ages. You will surely not dispute 
that your time and ability to read might be much better 
occupied than in reading my articles; the only ethical 
defence for my stuff is that, if I ceased to write it, worse 
might replace it. Yet the indispensable schoolmaster is 
scandalously underpaid, all things considered, in com¬ 
parison with the superfluous journalist. I hope that 
Professor Sadler’s words on this point may find a billet 
somewhere. They say that no one of any ability now 
enters the Church; “ it is such a wretched career ”; and 
if an intelligent man does take orders he is forthright 
made a Bishop. The more’s the pity that the same 
should be true of teaching. This is perhaps the urgent 
problem to-day; the framing of ideal curricula is easy 
enough, but it is just the ideal curriculum that the 
nincompoop cannot administer, 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Significance of Similes 


« V anguage is a solemn thing. It grows out of life 
I —out of its agonies and ecstasies, its wants 

Ah/ and its weariness. Every language is a 
temple in which the soul of those who speak 
it is enshrined.” This is very true, and the study of 
the growth of language reveals the fact that in the 
lightest conversation we all say far more than we think. 
Wc cannot use the most usual sentence without uncon¬ 
sciously probing to the dimmest depths from which 
spoken expression has been evolved. 

It is natural to us to compare given things with 
others, and without metaphors and similes we should be 
considerably at a loss; but the manner of the comparison 
varies so greatly that we can truly say that not only 
the individuality of the speaker but the informing 
spirit of his place and age are reflected in his choice 
of comparisons. Homer’s imagery is entirely drawn 
from the things of nature, as befitted an open-air 
nation; and the particular occupations of his people can 
be faithfully traced in his frequent choice of similes 
among shepherds and flocks, the ocean and rivers. In 
Virgil this out-of-door imagery is combined with a 
more frequent recognition of the human element; what 
in Homer is an eagle ranging the skies for prey is in 
Virgil a “sparrow flying through a rich man’s house 
looking for food.” In modern writers the equation is 
entirely changed ; Homer pictures man in relation to 
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nature, while such thinkers as Emerson invariably place 
nature in its relation to man. 

Personal bias is, of course, to a large extent respon¬ 
sible for the choice of individual simile, so that we find 
Tennyson mild and pastoral, Longfellow calm in the 
primeval vastness, Kipling rough and virile to the point 
of brutality; but this does not prevent the general tone 
of their imagery from reflecting their age and environ¬ 
ment. 

This is of the obvious similes; but no one realises to 
what an extent we all use the language of metaphor. 
Emerson says: “ Every word which is used to express a 
moral or intellectual fact, if traced to its root, is found 
to be borrowed from some material appearance.” He 
instances right, meaning straight; wrong, twisted; 
supercilious being literally “ the raising of the eyebrow.” 
The words which we use as certainly as though they now 
bore their original and arbitrary meaning, have all come 
from similes which have in their time been as obvious 
as those of our careful choice. We speak of “ an old 
fogey,” meaning as surely “ moss-grown ” as if we had 
had the credit of choosing the comparison, but quite 
unaware of using the simile. When these first similes 
have become unconscious in this way the need arises 
for further comparisons, so that the language Is con¬ 
tinually growing. Similes are now the outcome of 
imaginative minds, working on the basis provided by 
dim predecessors who made a study of essential like¬ 
nesses. They are imitative names objectively con¬ 
sidered, whereas onomatopoeia is purely subjective. 

It is from the inherent inclination to simile that we 
obtain parables and allegories. The use of the parable is 
to convey a truth more comprehensibly to its particular 
audience than in its original conditions. The parable 
of the sower and the seed brought home to its agricul¬ 
tural audience with particular force the truth which it 
represented. Like all parables, it was an elaborated 
simile. Allegories, on the other hand, illustrate another 
use of the comparative method; they wrap a truth in 
a fantastic garment in order that the imagination may 
find sufficient pleasure in unravelling them to continue 
till the truth be unfolded. Allegories are as imagina¬ 
tive as parables are practical: and the simile stands 
between the two, mother of both, and midway in scope. 
Slang is an over-done use of simile in its conscious form. 
In its unconscious form the simile has an influence on 
language and thought which can hardly be calculated. 
The language we use is a mystery to the huge majority 
of those who speak it. It is made bv all, yet no man 
makes it. If the history of the simile were written it 
would be a library of history and biography, and, if 
followed to its source, we should trace it inextricably 
mingled with the progress of the world from the first 
halting communication between primeval men. 

H. Pearl Humphry. 


“ John Bull’s Other Island ” 

D oubtless Mr. Bernard Shaw has been much 
amused by the various attempts made to pro¬ 
vide an interpretation of his new play, “ John 
Bull’s Other Island.” It is a difficult task to 
discover any meaning in most of the plays of to-day, just 
as it is too easy to find meanings in old plays which were 
never dreamed of by their authors. Surely the seekers 
were reckoning without their Shaw, for the inner mean¬ 
ing of “ John Bull’s Other Island ” is simply that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has given up Ireland as a conundrum 


which even he—an Irishman—cannot solve. Of intrigue 
the piece has nothing, of coherency none, of wit much— 
though not always fresh—of fine characterisation, and 
therefore of human interest, a great deal. But the 
dramatic value of the play is small, not so much because 
of its lack of plot as on account of its mixed motives 
and its aimlessness. The fact that one person is going 
to marry another happens to conclude the piece but 
does not finish it. Compared with “ Candida,” “ John 
Bull’s Other Island ” is as milk to cream. Of the 
characters the principals are Broadbent and Larry 
Doyle, an English man and an Irish, the former an 
obtuse egoist with a mouth full of commonplaces and 
an aching void where should have been his sense of 
humour. Larry is an Anglicised Irishman, half 
dreamer, half cynic, a ne’er-do-weel in the sense that he 
can do no good thing because he cannot make up his 
mind that any thing is really good. These two, fast 
friends, pay a visit to Roscullen, where lives Larry’s 
father Corney, his Aunt Judy, Nora, to whom he as a 
lad was romantically attached, but for whom he now has, 
apparently, no deep affection. There are others, Father 
Dempsey—a failure on Mr. Shaw’s part, being more 
akin to a caricature of an English parson than to a 
portrait of an Irish priest—Matthew Haffigan, an old 
gentleman with a grievance; and Keegan, an unfrocked 
priest, who admits that he is mad—is so, undoubtedly— 
yet talks much beautiful sense. These are the chief 
people of the piece and we are given their various views 
of Ireland and of things Irish. Larry shows no sign of 
affection for Nora, who incontinently consoles herself on 
the robust bosom of Broadbent and so an eiid. There 
was much wit, much wisdom, much fun, much of many 
good things, but nothing of the essence of a play— 
interest in human beings working out their salvation or 
damnation. Had not Mr. Bernard Shaw himself dubbed 
his work a play there would be no cause for complaint; 
but he called us in to see a play and gave us a most 
delightful kaleidoscopic entertainment. More power to 
his pen. 

The acting, all round, was of a very high order of 
excellence. Mr. Louis Calvert has done nothing better 
than Broadbent: he was the man, and he has the 
great gift of thinking as he speaks, instead of merely 
speaking the words of others, as so many of our actors 
are content to do. Broadbent’s brain—such as it is— 
worked in conjunction with his tongue. Mr. J. L. Shine 
was surprisingly natural as the discontented Larry. 
Miss Ellen O’Malley made us sympathise with Nora as 
far as the author permitted her to do. She showed a 
refined sense of character, and should, when opportunity 
serves, provide us with great acting. Mr. A. E. George, 
an actor with a keen sense of character, was admirable 
as Haffigan, and Mr. Granville Barker almost realised 
the part of Keegan. 

W. T. . 


Aubrey Beardsley 

T he display of a hundred originals of the now 
world-famous drawings of Aubrey Beardsley at 
Carfax’s Gallery in Ryder Street is an unfor¬ 
gettable thing. Here are examples of his 
beautiful hand’s craft, from the childish, hesitating, 
early endeavour to draw his own portrait down to the 
last efforts he was making to enter into a new style with 
the pencil designs for “ Volpone ” when he died. Here, 
then, we may see him develop from the overdrawn 
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early Burne-Jones-cum-Japanese style, for the “ Morte 
D'Arthur ” series, to the flat blacks and simple line of 
“ The Yellow Book ” and “ Salome ” period, and so to 
his great 1 ‘ Savoy ” period that gave us some of the 
greatest masterpieces in line that the world has ever 
seen. 

No man drew from line the music that is in it as 
Aubrey Beardsley drew it by the strange and haunting 
magic of his genius. Whether his pen drew the dotted 
line that so wondrously suggests muslin and the like 
woman’s light fripperies; whether it drew the swinging 
line that sings like a violin’s music; whether he drew 
the beautiful outline of a woman’s shoulder so that it 
seems to contain the very dainty flesh itself; whether he 
tricked in the charming landscape or the dandy’s dress¬ 
ing-room or the anterooms of the beaux and belles of 
Pope’s day, it was all done with a resonant sense that is 
like very music. It may be that he too often plays with 
the indecencies; but he sets down even the naughtinesses 
with consummate art. Look at the Ali Baba—surely in 
that figure he has stated the full-bellied voluptuary so 
that it seems to breathe the whole bestiality of the East. 
It is a perfectly legitimate statement—as legitimate as 
Hogarth or Rabelais. It is when he sniggers and winks 
and nods that he is really unforgivable; and he is some¬ 
times wholly unforgivable. 

But how intensely beautiful he could be! Take that 
exquisite cul-de-lamjje from “ The Pierrot of the 
Minute ”; the beauty of the thing is a marvel. Or take 
the “ Frontispiece ” to “ Das Rheingold,” surely as 
perfect a piece of decorative line as we shall ever see! 

With Aubrey Beardsley died one of the greatest 
masters of line that the world has known. There is 
something appallingly pathetic in the death of this 
young fellow at the very moment when his powers were 
developing to the full, his imagination perfecting, his 
fancy becoming orderly and dainty. The quality of his 
artistic achievement places him not only in the front 
rank of the masters of his century, but of all time. 
Death struck the youngster down, a mere boy; indeed, 
he had scarce grown to the verge of manhood, for he 
still aped the habit of the boy’s idea of manhood, pre¬ 
tending to unmitigated sin, and walking the measure of 
his life ribaldly, laboriously essaying to shock the ladies. 
In the midst of all this extreme youngness, his voice 
scarce broken to manhood’s speech. Death came and 
with bitter irony cut the frail thread of his life, as 
cynically indifferent to the cruel thing it did as was 
Beardsley to the immense possibilities ot his own genius. 

Beardsley’s career was guarded by the fairies. At 
eighteen he had begun, and at nineteen produced, 
“ Morte D’Arthur ”; at twenty the “ Salome ”; and at 
twenty-two “ The Rape of the Lock ”! At twenty he 
had besides begun his celebrated series for “ The Yellow 
Bepk,” for which his work was its chiefest glory—done, 
t is to say, at a time of life when most men at the 
universities are only thinking of taking their degrees—at 
a time of life when most art students are at their lessons. 
At twenty-two he was making his “ Savoy ” drawings 
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world-famous at a time of life when most men are be¬ 
ginning to ascend at the bottom rung of the ladder of 
their careers. 

Beardsley was fortunate indeed in receiving such vast 
and early recognition. One would have thought that 
his work contained no single element of popularity; yet 
he was, whilst still a youth, one of the best-known and 
most talked-about men of his time. 

And if there is much that is hectic and unhealthy in 
his art, it must be remembered that the lad’s death- 
sentence was writ across his day’s uprising. And with 
all a consumptive’s passionate desire to see the full of life 
within its curtailed span, he leaped frantically to a 
jigging measure, Death rattling the castanets at his heels 
as he went. So he died almost before the down was 
strong upon his lip. His death left the art of England 
the poorer; his life left it richer in imagination, in art, 
and in national genius. 

Haldane Macfall. 

Correspondence 

The Shakespeare Memorial 

Sir, —Amongst the varied topics treated of in your in¬ 
teresting paper I have not chanced on one I would fain call 
“ The Charm of the Weed.” The theme of the smoker 
occupies my mind not, but the sesthetic value of the wild 
and original in highly developed centres of civilisation. The 
most salient feature of the country as opposed to the town is, 
maybe, the wealth of exquisitely finished detail defying 
classification. Millions of daintily fashioned leaves over¬ 
power the eyesight, thousands of sounds of breeze and bird 
and insect claim attention from the ear. In such profusion 
it is almost impossible to isolate, and hence to idealise and 
magnify. In modern cities, on the contrary, we have a 
clean sweep of detail. Regularity and uniformity reduce us 
to a wellnigh perpetual condition of ennui. In a large town 
room, distinguished by artistic unity of any kind, place a 
bowl of prize roses. They have their magnificent value, true; 
but, at the same time and in the same room, set a nosegay 
of tall buttercups and rushes or buttercups and daisies. The 
blow strikes home; the “pointed pleasure,” as Stevenson 
would call it, awakens joy. The intimate “ charm of the 
weed ” has worked its spell. So with our theatres we are 
overdone with crimson and white and gold lounges. To 
enjoy the rarest of luxuries, an sesthetic surprise, we should 
have an ancient playhouse of the Elizabethan period. The 
walls of dark panelling would throw up the human faces and 
raiment, while the stage would be fascinating in its quaint¬ 
ness. Most important of all, the voices of the actors would 
be relieved from the burden of bearing artificial canvas and 
paint, and would play upon our ears as on a delicate un¬ 
thrummed instrument. We have small conception how to 
enjoy our amusements, no realisation of the “ Charm of the 
Weed.” If anything comes of a Shakespeare Memorial may 
it, for life’s sake, include a model of the Globe Theatre, in 
its ancient proportions. Courage to lead the timid where 
they would fain go but know not how is all that is needed. 
Courage to assert the “ Charm of the Weed ” in our great 
cities.—Yours, &c. A. S. 

Dickens 

Sir, —Will you allow me to reply, as briefly as possible, to 
the letter that appeared recently on “ Dickens as a 
Novelist ” ? Does the writer imagine that an artist of very 
low rank could describe such scenes as the deaths of Fagin 
and Bill Sikes ? Does he call the death of Sydney Carton a 
Caricature or an exaggeration ? And surely such a character 
as Tom Pinch is “ lifelike.” I, at any rate, hope so. As 
to E. G. O.’s contributions being “gush,” I can only say 
that if I find D. F. H.’s article in the “Westminster 
Review ” half so sympathetic or half so kindly, I shall not 
count it as read in vain.—Yours, &c. Delta. 


“ Love in Chief ” 

Sir, —In noticing my story, “ Love in Chief,’ your 
reviewer has been misled into thinking me an American by 
the publisher’8 name on the title-page. America is really 
quite innocent in the matter. The story is English, the 
characters are English, the author is English, has always 
lived in England, and has not spoken to half a dozen 
Americans in the course of her life.—Yours, &c. 

Rose K. Weekes. 


A Prose Anthology 

Sir,— Can any one tell me of a really representative 
anthology of English prose, suitable for showing to foreigners 
the beauties of all the best English prose-literature; also for 
giving lessons to foreigners in English literature? An ex¬ 
perienced teacher of English to well-educated and appreci¬ 
ative foreigners tells me there is no such thing. She has 
to let them buy the banalities and scraps of “ Royal 
Readers” and such like, intended only for English children, 
and they are unwilling to buy whole authors or even many 
whole books. Such a collection ought to be made if it does 
not exist. It ought to consist of those essays or extracts 
from books which have been accounted masterpieces by such 
popular and enduring acclaim as really must count for more 
than the fads of modern critics and the changeful voice of 
fashion, which praises an author only because the last 
fashion flouted him. It ought to contain, for example, 
Lamb’s “ Essay on Roast Pig ” (because it is most quoted 
and people ought, therefore, to know it) ; Macaulay’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Chapel of St. Peter in the Tower; the Storm in 
“David Copperfield ”; Ruskin’s description of St. Mark’s; 
the duel between Esmond and the King; the trial from 
“ Pickwick.” I quote these as they occur to me, and have 
not space for more names.—Yours, &c. E. J. 


A Plea for Young Writers 

Sir, —Your correspondent “ Chatterbox ” is quite right. 
It would be well if the book-writers would give unpublished 
authors a chance of winning success in the magazines. More¬ 
over, the readers would benefit, for instead of the poorest 
work of known men they would obtain the best work of the 
still unknown, which might be more acceptable.—Yours, &c. 

P. Beaufoy. 


“ The House on the Hill ” 

Sir,—A publisher is always at a disadvantage when com¬ 
menting upon a notice of a book he has issued, but I venture 
to think that there are special reasons why I may be allowed 
to reply personally to your reviewer’s strictures upon M. 
Boylesve’s “L’enfant k la Balustrade,” of which I have pub¬ 
lished an English version—“ The House on the Hill.” Your 
reviewer holds that wise judgment should be exercised in the 
selection of French novels for translation. I agree; and it 
then becomes a question whose judgment—your reviewer’s 
or the selector’s (in this case myself) is likely to be the best 
informed and wisest? A life-long familiarity with French 
literature gives me, I think, some right to be heard when 
the merit of a particular French work has to be appraised. 
Your reviewer may have a better right; so long as he 
remains anonymous it is difficult to express an opinion. I 
can only say that my appreciation of M. Boylesve’s work is 
shared, to my certain knowledge, by the French Academy and 
by every French critic of standing. I would further add that 
M. Boylesve’s delicate realism, charming humour, and 
absence of anything strained or decadent, are just the 
qualities which I believe to have a permanent appeal for 
the best section of the English reading public. In expressing 
a contrary opinion your reviewer, I think, stands alone. 

Yours, &c., 

Alfred Mew. 
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The New Writers’ Column 

We believe that there are a large number of clever 
and thoughtful writers who find it difficult to place their 
first work; we desire to help them. We will consider 
carefully any article sent in to us, in length not more 
than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer that no 
composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the 
pages of The Academy and Literatube and of suffi¬ 
cient merit, we will print it in The New Writers’ 
Column, sending the writer a cheque in accordance with 
our usual rate of payment. The article must be signed 
with the author’s full name. We must trust to con¬ 
tributors’ sense of honour not to abuse our confidence. 

RULES. 

1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art, or antiquarian interest; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly influence the 
aooeptanoe of any article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 

3. 118. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers' Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, The Academy and 

Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. ; the envelope being 
marked " N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS.; a duplicate 

copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 

of the oover pages). 


New Monthly Competition 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
. library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism' will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1. The oriticUm moat not exceed five hundred worde or be leaa than four 
hundred. 

2. All oommunloationa muat be addressed to “ The Competition Editor, 
Thi A cadi:. 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C." 

3. The Editor's judgment iu awarding the prise muat be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be dearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prise more than once in three months. In 
oose a previous prise-winner sends in the best oriticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the priie going, however, to the next beat sent in by a non- 
priie-winner. 

6. The competition ooupon muat be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Oover.) 

SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 

“ Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family.” 

(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder tfc Co. 6s. net.) 

NOTICE 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than Xovernbrr 16 (Tuesday ne.rt.) 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Thi Editor, 
Thi Academy and Litxraturi, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-h&na corner " A.Q.A." Each 
Question or Answer muBt be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender's fnll name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be oonflned to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art. Musio and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interost to be published. 

Questions must not be suoh as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of referenoe. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 5/- eaoh, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ * Academy ' Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no oor* 
respondenoe whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than onoa in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

JTon-adherence to the rules and refutations of “ Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The Stage in the Fourteenth Century.—Iu “ Richard II.” v. 2 occur the 
following lines: 

As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the Btnge, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious, &c. 

These lines evidently refer to the acting of a comedy; at least, there can be 
no reference to a morality play. Is it another case of ” the sea-coast of 
Bohemia ’’?— W.D. (Belfast). 

Bek Jonson’s Criticisms.—I n “Julius Cmsar ” (III. i. 47, 48) occur these 
lines: 

Know Csesar doth not wrong, nor without cauEe 
Will he be satisfied. 

In his well-known oriticism of Shakespeare in his " Discoveries,” Ben 
Jonson says: "Many times he [Shakespeare] fell into those things which 
could not esoape laughter as when he said in the person of Cceaar, one 
speaking to him, 4 Caesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, 4 Csesar never 
did wrong but with lust cause,* and suoh like ; which were ridiculous.” It 
has been surmised that Shakespeare corrected the original reading to the 
accepted one in deference to Ben’s criticism. In the same play occur the 
lines (II. i. 44): 

The exhalations whining In the air 

Give so much light that I may read by them. 

Is it not possible that these lines, too, may have been inserted as the result 
of one of the learned Ben’s ponderous attacks at the Mermaid? It is easy 
to imagine his delight at finding Shakespeare make Brutus read in his 
garden in the middle of the night.— E. W. llendy (Wilmalow). 

FAL8TAF?.—What is the origin of the name Falstaff?— Nissim Lisbona 
(Manchester). 

Herne the Hunter.—D id W. H. Ainsworth, in his “ Windsor Castle,” 
weave the tale of Herne the Hunter from the story given briefly by Shake- 
peare in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” (IV. iv.), or did he obtain his 
information from other sources—local tradition, legends, &c.P— W.B. (Ken¬ 
sington). 

The 44 Centaur ” and the 44 Ph<enix.”—I n his 44 Comedy of Errors ” the 
Centaur (I. ii. 8), the Phoenix (I. ii. 75), the Tiger (III. i. 95), and the 
Porpentine (III. i. 116), Ac., occur as names of inns. Are these merely 
fancy names, or is it known whether there were inns actually called by 
these names in London or elsewhere in Shakespeare’s time?— E. W. Bendy 
(Wilmslow). 

LITERATURE. 

Homoiousiox, Homoousion.—C an any one tell me the meaning of the 
two words “ Homoiousion ” and “Homoousion”? I found them in Car¬ 
lyle’s 44 Essay on the Hero as Prophet,” but he gives no explanation of 
their meaning, merely styling them 44 vain logical jingle.”— Winifred Annie 
Horwood (Brockley, S.E.). 

44 Blood-drinker’8 Burial.”—M iss Petowker, in " Nicholas Nickleby,” 
recites this poem at the Kenwigs 4 party. Is there such a poem ?— T.B.O. 
(Liverpool). 

44 To Hidi His Diminished Head.”—W hat is the origin of the phrase 
'* To hide his diminished head ” ? Has it any connection with the musical 
44 diminished sevenths,” which are of the most plaintive and forlorn 
character?— O. Verney. 

Mrs. Marsh, Novelist.—C an any one tell me anything about Mrs. Marsh, 
the author of 44 Emilia Wyndham, 44 The Admiral’s Daughter,” 44 The Pre¬ 
visions of Lady Evelyn,” and other stories? In “ The Admiral’s Daughter,” 
if I remember right, she anticipated the leading incident in 44 East Lynne,” 
the repentant wife coming in disguise to her former home. Where can her 
books be obtained, and was any Life of her published? Her books seemed 
to me remarkable for their beauty of style, tenderness, and charity, and 
also intensely interesting.— L. A. Jones (Sevenoaks). 

Saltabadil and Scoronconcolo.—I n T. Gautier’s account of the first repre¬ 
sentation of 44 Hernani,** there oocurs the following: “ Cet enjambement 
audacieux, impertinept mfime, semblait un spadassin de profession, un 
Saltabadil, un Scoronconcolo allant donner une pichenette sur le nes du 
olassioisme pour le provoquer en duel.” Wbat is alluded to in these two 
words?— Thomas Beaumont (Glasgow). 

GENERAL. 

The Gay Lothario.—W ho was the gay Lothario?— KJI. (Munich). 
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f Lords or the Council.— In the Church of England Litany we pray for the 
' Lords of the Council and all the nobility.’* I wonder how many of the 
thousands who use this petition have any distinct idea as to whom thiy 
mean by the “ Lords of the Council.” 1 presume that it refers to the Privy 
Council, but if so it almost seems superfluous for these days, as the Council 
has so few executive duties, unless we have in mind the Cabinet as a com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, but of course the Cabinet system was not in 
existence when the Prayer-book was compiled. In the prayer for the 
nobility does it refer to them as tne aristocracy and the leaders of the 
people, or has it reference to their position As legislators? If so, why did 
ihe compilers of the Prayer-book omit all reierence to the House of 
Commons in the Litany, or not speak of the High Court of Parliament as a 
whole, as in another part of the Prayer-book?— lhomas Jones (Oldham). 

To Voice. —Can any of your readers inform me when the verb ** to voioe ” 
came into existence? It is now often used in the sense of giving outward 
expression to sentiments or feelings. It may, perhaps, supply a want, but 
1 mink the usage is very recent, is it to be found in any standard author’s 
Work?— U. B. boyster (Hastings). 

Dr. Johnson's Death-bed.— With reference to Dr. Johnson’s remark, when 
on his death-bed, to Mr. Windham, who had smoothed his pillow, That 
wiil do—all that a pillow can do,” am I not right in saying tnat the second 
remark was unnecessary, as, according to Skeat, there Is a verb ” to do,” 
Anglo-Saxon day an, to avail, to be worth, which justifies the first use of the 
vero?— E.A.S. (Bournemouth). 

The Long " 8.”—It is commonly thought that the long “ s ” was the same 
as ” f ” in old-fashioned printing type, but this was not the case. The 
difference was to be found in tne cross-strokes of the two letters. In the 
“ t ” tuis was either carried right through tne upright or was found on the 
right-hand side of the letter oniy ; in the long " s,” however, this cross-bar 
was never seen except on tne left of the down-stroke, looking at the letter. 
Were there any other reasons lor the use of this elongated letter than the 
infinitesimal difference of size, and tne comparative ease with which it 
could be, and very often was, cast togetner with auother letter with which 
it frequently occurred? And was Hell's "English Theatre,” published at 
the end of tne eighteenth century, the first instance iu whioh tne long " s ” 
was discarded?*— A.J.P. (Gravesend). 

Laurens. —Can any one refer me to any biographical details of LaurenB, 
head cook to George III., who is credited with Having bought for his master 
many of the art treasures now at Windsor Castle? is he referred to in any 
of tne contemporary memoirs? If so, where?—P.5. 

Dacttloloot. —Who first invented the art of talking to the dumb with the 
fingers ol the hand, known as dactylology?— James M'Michael, Jun. 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

" The Merri Wives or Windsor.”— The tradition that “ The Merry Wives 
of Wihdsur” was written by command of Queen Elisabeth is not without 
fouudation. There are three authorities for this statement; the other 
writers on this subject merely echo their sentiments. In 1703 Mr. John 
Dennis (born 1657) published what he was pleased to consider an improved 
version of "The Merry Wives.” In the epistle dedicatory, speaking of 
Snakespeare’s work, he says: " I knew very well that it had pleased one of 
the greatest Queens that ever was in the world. . . . This oomedy was 
written by her command, and at her direction, and she wus so eager to see 
it acted that she commanded it to be finished in fourteen days.” In 1709 
Howe, in his " Life of Shakespeare,” says of Queen Elisabeth: “ She was so 
well pleased with that admirable character of Ealstaff in the two parts of 

‘ Henry the Fourth ’ that she commanded him to continue it for one play 

more, and show him in love. This is said to be the occasion of his writing 
’ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ How well she was obeyed the play itself is 

an admirable proof.” In 1710 Gildon, in his " Remarks on the Plays of 

Shakespeare,” concludes his notice of "The Merry Wives” thus: ‘ The 
fairies, in the fifth act, make a handsome compliment to the Queen in her 
palace of Windsor, \%no had obliged Shakespeare to write a Play of Sir John 
raistaff in Love, and which I am very well assured he performed in a 
fortnight.” These three passages are the only authentic records we have 
of this tradition.— Winifred Annie Uorwood (Brockley). 

[5»wiifar replies from Mssirn Lisbonu (Manchester) and K.G. (Dulwich).] 

"The Merrt Wives or Windsor."— John Dennis (1657-1734), the critio, of 
Harrow School, and C’aius College, Cambridge, is the hrst to record the 
tradition that this play was written in obedience to a command of Queen 
Elizabeth. In a long dedicatory epistle to his play, called " The Comical 
Gallant,” a wretcheo attempt at an improvement of " The Merry Wives,” 
Dennis gives his reasons for perpetrating this audacity, as follows: " First, 

1 knew very well that it had pleased one of the greatest Queens that ever was 
in the world. . . . This comedy was written at her command, and by her 
direction, and she was so eager to see it acted that she commanded it to be 
bnisned in fourteen days; and was afterwards, as tradition tells us, very 
well pleased with the representation.” Again, in the Prologue he says: 

But Shakespere's play in fourteen days was writ, 

And in that space to make all just and fit, 

Was an attempt surpassing human wit. 

Yet our great Shakespere’s matchless muse was such 
None ere in so small timo perform’d so much. 

That " The Merry Wives ” was a favourite with Gloriana we may accept 
as true, but we are not bound to believe that the entire play was finished in 
a fortnight. However, there are various traoes of hasty composition shown 
in it.— S.B. 

LITERATURE. 

* Chou Pjwb.—" Cato pawb," or " Duw catn pawb,” an elplctiro used In 
b..uth Wales as an equivalent for "Good gracious 1 ” or "Great Scott I " is 
probably a corruption of " Cadw pawb Save (us) all 1 " or "Preserve 
ius) all 1 ” The word cadw in this sense occurs in the Cymric version of 
" God save the Queen ”— 

Duw cadw a'r bob awr 
Frcnhines Prydain mawr. 

Such a mild form of oath reminds us of what the Welsh carter said to George 
Borrow, that he swore at his horses in English because Welsh oaths were 
not strong enough.— Ap G. 

Cricket in Spain.—I have referred to the original Spanish of Cervantes 
(where the reierence, by the way, is not to Cap. lxxi., but to Part II., 
Cap. xix.), and 1 find that Basilius is there described as " gran jugador de 
pelota.” Jarvis is therefore wrong in translating " a great plaver at 
cricket.’ Pelota is tennis, which always was, and still is, a national game 
iu Spain, especially in the Basque Provinces, where I have even seen on 
places of worship inscriptions warning the Basques that tennis is not 
allowed to be played against church walls 1— Boanerges. 


Dante in London. —There is no record that Dante ever visited London, 
but as many of the early commentators agree that he went to Oxford, for 
purposes of Btudy, he may very well have done so. Giovanni Yillani, who 
was his contemporary, informs us that “ he weut to study at Bologna, and 
then to Paris, and to many parts of the world ” (an expression that may 
well inoluae England) " subsequently to his banishment. ’ This was most 
probably in i30b. The fact of his having visited England rests on a passage 
alluding to it in the Latin poems of Boccaccio, and on the authority of 
Giovanni da Perravalle, Bisnop of Fermo, who, as Tiraboschi observes, 
though he lived at the distance of a century from Daute. might have known 
those who were contemporaries with him. This writer, in a commentary on 
the " Commedia,” says of our poet: " Anagorioe dilexit theologiam sac ram, 
in qu& diu studuit tarn in Oxoniis in regno Angli®, quam Pansiis in regno 
Franciw,” Ac. And again: " Dantes se in iuventute dedit omnibus art 1 bus 
liberaliuus, studens eas Padu®, Bononi®, demum Oxoniis et Parians,” Ac. 
Perhaps Dante did have a London fog in his mind when he described the 
horrors of Malebolge.— Winifred Annie Uorwood (Brockley). 

[ Replies also received from S.C. (Hove); M.A.C. (Cambridge); J.L.L. 
(St. Ives).] 

“ Chariot and Horsemen or Israel.”— George Adam Smith writes of the 
above passage: " It was his [Elisha’s] ceaseless vigilanoe upon the enemy, 
nis unbroken hope for his people through their worst defeats, whioh won for 
the aged prophet from his king the nigh name of the * Chariot of Israel 
aud tue horsemen thereof.’ Some critics have suggested that the name is 
a mere imitation of tnat already bestowed upon Elijah; but Elisha's 
services were such that more probably it was original in his case.”— Minnie 
Stewart (Belfast;. 

” Chariot and Horsemen or Israel.”— According to the editor of the 
Books ol Kings in the " Temple Bible,” this phrase is used in a descriptive 
sense, meaning " Thou hast been a better defence to Israel than chariots 
and horses.”—^. Butterworth (Carlisle). 

Kiplino’s Seven Seas. —The Arab geographers of the Middle Ages 
reokoued " seven seas ” on the way to China. Tneir names, as given by 
Masudi, are: (I) The Persian Sea—i.e. the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean as tar as the delta of the Indus; (2) the Sea Al-Larevy—from the 
Indus Delta to Goa; (o; the Sea of Herkend—as far as Ceylon; (4) the Sea 
ol Kalabar—off the Coromandel Coast; (5) the Sea of Kerdenj—the Bay of 
Bengal; (6) tne Sea of Sanf, or Senf—in which are Sumatra and Java; 
(/) me Sea of Sanji, extending north-east from the Straits of Malacca. See 
Keinaud, ” Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans 
llnde et fc la Chine dans ie IXe sifecle de l’fere Chretieune ” (Paris, 184o). 
Are not the Five Nations Great Britain and the four English-speaking 
oolonieH of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Cauada? Perhaps, 
however, India (or the United States?) should be added as the fifth nation, 
and the motuer country not reckoned as one. The title might have been 
borrowed from tne Indian confederacy of the ” Five Nations ” in North 
America, whioh oonsisted of the Mohawks, Senocas, Onondagas, Cayuga#, 
aud Oneidas. They are better known as the " Six Nations,” having been 
afterwards joined by the Tuscaroras.— A.W. 

Reference Found.— “ Thou covered if not with glory yet with meal ” surely 
refers to the rather ignominious capture of Richard of Cornwall, King of 
the Romans, at the battle of Lewes, 12o4; he had taken refuge from the 
troops ot Simon de Moutfort and the barons in a mill, from which he was 
dislodged, hence the above line.— E.A.S. (Bournemouth). 

Author Found. —” The tongue that Shakespeare spake.” The lines are 
from one ot Wordsworth's ’* Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty,” and read thus: 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake: the faith and morals hold 
Whioh Milton held.— E. Percy Schofield (Burton-on-Humber). 

GENERAL. 

Goose as Stnontm for Simpleton, Fool.— This use of goose may be 
traced back to the fourteenth century in England, since Chaucer has 
" goosish ” for goose-like, silly: " For to be war of goosish peples speche ” 
(“ Troilus and Criseyde,” in. 584). Some editors nave turned the word 
" goosish ” in the above line into " gofysbe,” which, according to Professor 
Skeat, is a blunder. Udall (1 d05-1oo 5;, in his translation of the ’ Apo¬ 
phthegms of Erasmus,” says: " We say in English as wise as a goose, or as 
wise as her mother's aperen-string." The stupidity of the goose is probably 
inferred from its somewhat clumsy appearance and motions.— M.A.C. 

“Walker!” —Various explanations are given for the use of the name 
Walker, or, as it is in full. Hookey Walker, as an expression of incredulity. 
Some derive it from the popular name of a clerk at Longman, Clemente 
A Sons—John Walker iu reality, but nicknamed Hookey on account of his 
hooked or crooked nose. Ho occupied the position of a spy upon the other 
workmen, whose interest it was to throw discredit on Ins reports to the 
head of the firm. Thus his evidence was disbelieved and his occupation 
ceased, though not his fame. According to another authority, the expres¬ 
sion is derived from an aquiline-nosed Jew, named Walker, an outdoor 
astronomical lecturer, of some local notoriety in his day. Yet another 
authority refers it to ” a magistrate of dreaded acuteness and incredulity,” 
whose hooked nose gave the title of " beak ” to all judges, constables, and 
policemen.—Jf. A. C. 

* Bride's Bed.— Martin, in his account of the Western Islands of Scotland 
(a/03), relates a custom observed ou February 1, St. Bride's Day, the eve of 
the Lupcrcalia, midway between the winter solstice and the spring equinox: 

" The mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of oats and dress 
it up in woman's apparel, then put it in u large basket, and lay a 
wooden club by it, and this they call Bried's Bed ; and then the mistress 
and servants cry, * Bried is come,’ ‘ Bried is welcome,’ three times. This 
this do just before going to bed, and when they rise in the morning they 
look among the ashes expecting to see the impression of Bried's club there, 
which, if they do, they reckon it a true presage of a good crop and 
prosperous year, and the contrary they take as an ill omen.” (Quoted by 
Algernon Herbert, in " St. Brighid and Her Times — E. C. Quiyyin. 

“No One Saw His Profile.” —It seems to me that the expression is a 
fanciful way of saying that the man looked every one squarely in the face. 
He was so honourable aud of such a pure nature inwardly that he could 
meet nnv glance and had not to look away, and thus permit hiB “ profile to 
be seen. ’—A ’issim Ltsbona (Manchester). 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers: 

Mr. W'. E. Clegg. 30 Market Place, Oldham. 

Mr. Henry Randle, 12 Queen's Road, Hastings. 

Mr. F. Sheffield, 208 Seven Sisters Road, N. 

Messrs. Deighton, Bell, A Co., 13 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 
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Notes 


C onsiderable difficulty has attended the awarding 
of the Monthly Competition prize, owing to 
the large number of interesting contributions 
sent in. The book selected for the next com¬ 
petition is one of such striking value that the number 
of words allowed to competitors has been increased from 
five to eight hundred. It should be borne in mind that 
much importance is attached to the amount of thought 
and originality shown in the review. This week also is 
printed the first of the papers by new writers, but on 
the whole the level of ability shown by contributors to 
this column has not been very high. 


Professor Firth, who selected for the subject of his 
inaugural lecture at Oxford on November 9 “ A Plea 
for the Historical Teaching of History,” was pessimistic 
over both the present and future of historical knowledge. 
“ Few people realise,” he said, “ how much is still to be 
done in every department of English history. Take, for 
example, the history of the last three or four centuries. 
In England the publication of materials has outstripped 
the capacity of our historical workmen to utilise them. 
If the story of our country is to be rightly told, the work 
needs the co-operation of many hands, above all of many 
skilled hands. But at present there is no place in 
England where men are properly trained for that work. 
They do very little at Oxford to train men for it; Oxford 
produces few historians and few genuine students of 
history.” -1 agree implicitly with Mr. Firth as to the 
dearth of the real historical spirit at Oxford, but ! 
would rather ascribe the reason to that exaggerated 
specialisation which he himself advocates and to the 
obtuseness of the Oxonian mind to the general ideas of 
comparative and analytical history. How puny and 
insignificant, for instance, does Freeman’s elaborate 
record of the Norman Conquest appear when compared 
with such a masterpiece of sociology as Taine’s “ Histoire 
de la France Contemporaine,” which lays bare not 
merely the external features but the very soul itself of 
the age of the French Revolution. It is instructive to 
remember that Taine was imbued to the core with the 
modern scientific spirit, and represented tne extreme 
left wing of the thought of his day, while Froude and 
the majority of the Oxford historians, with the exception 
of the dry and pedantic Freeman, were reactionaries 
deeply influenced by the religious movements of their 

age- _ 

The recent controversy which has centred round Mr. 
Hall Caine’s incorporation into his latest novel of an 
episode from Rossetti’s life reminds me of the very 


many novels which are founded on fact and re¬ 
present real people. To quote merely a few, there is 
Miss Mowcher in Dickens’ “ David Copperfield,” of 



MISS JEANNETTE L. GILDER 

[Editor of the New York ** Critic ”] 

whom the story goes that on hearing of the original and 
less flattering draft of her character, she hastened in 
tears to the novelist and besought him not to make her 
quite so bad; he complied with her request, but the 
character suffered in proportion from an artistic point of 
view. Scott, again, in the “ Heart of Midlothian,” is 
avowedly drawing on actual fact, the story of Jeanie and 
Effie Deans being in reality the story of Helen Walker 
and her sister. The Marquis of Hertford has found his 
way to immortality by two gates, for he appears in 
“Vanity Fair” as the Marquis of Steyne and in 
“ Coningsby ” as Lord Monmouth. Disraeli’s novels, 
“ Vivian Grey ” in particular, constitute an interesting 
portrait gallery of the celebrities of the time. First and 
foremost comes Croker, the Rigby of “ Coningsby,” then 
there are Isaac Disraeli as Horace Grey in “ Vivian 
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Gray,” Byron and Shbiley as Cadurcis and Herbert in 
“ Venetia,” Lady, Blassington as Zenpbia, and Sarah 
Disraeli as Myra in • “ Endymion,” Thackeray as St. 
Barbe in “ Lothair,” and so on. Lytton, also, makes 
the great Beau Brummell live again in the pages of 
“ Pelham.” To come to more modern times, Esmc 
Amarynth in Mr. Hichens’ “ Green Carnation ” was but 
a living translation into print of a well-known writer of 
the day, while his “ Pimpernel Schley,” in .the “ Woman 
with the Fan,” must surety to those who knew her be 
no other than one of the best-known figures in comic 
opera. But in reality it is practically inevitable for 
fiction to be based on fact; the imaginative quality does 
not so much create absolutely new facts and new cha¬ 
racters as arrange old facts and characters in a new 
setting. How many portraits, also, must there be of 
originals who, unrecognised by the readers, are spared 
the necessity of blushing in the glorious luxury of a 
secret and obscure celebrity.' 


The reading of an article in “The Times” on John 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, reminds me of the compara¬ 
tively small attention nowpaid to the Caroline poets, j 
How few are the reprints which bring them from the t 
shores of oblivion back again to life. Herrick is an i 
isolated exception, but Rochester, Withers, Suckling,, 
Carew, and Donne ? Must it not be a poor and un¬ 
intelligent taste which calls for new editions of second- 
and third-rate poems and leaves the Cavalier poets: 
to languish unread ? These were, if not great, yet con¬ 
siderable writers. The artistic elegance on which they 
plumed themselves in their lives is seen again in their 
verse, where passion was rather the inspiration of their 
measure than a real flame. But in spite of the orthodox 
levity of the period sincerity finds its way out; Carew, 
for example, exhales a virile and healthy eroticism. 
By far the most interesting of the school is Donne, 
the Carlyle of poetry, who exhibits in his bizarre and 
distorted intensity the workings of a powerful and 
sensitive spirit. 

An important addition to the literature of Cities 
and of Civics is about to be made by Messrs Geddes 
& Co., who will issue “ City Development, a Study of 
Parks, Gardens, and Culture Institutes: a Report £o the 
Carnegie Dunfermline Trust,” by Professor Patrick 
Geddes. Professor Geddes has approached his task of 
designing the improvement of a city at once with local 
survey and with general ideas, thus his book will be 
found to appeal to citizen and city improver, municipal 
councillor and official, architect and gardeuer, educa¬ 
tional and social worker &c., and to antiquary and to 
nature-lover. 


An Oxford edition of Shelley’s poems is nearly ready 
for publication. It will contain material which has 
never yet been printed: the early poems first published 
in Professor Dowden’s “ Life of Shelley ” but omitted 
from his edition of the poetical works, and all other 
poems which have appeared in any previous edition; 
and the important fragments recovered by Mr. C. D. 
Locock from the Bodleian MSS. The volume will be 
uniform with Canon Beeching’s Oxford Milton, 
and will consist of about 1,000 pages, with three 
collotype illustrations, one the Bodelian portrait of 
Shelley, the other two facsimiles of his handwriting. 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, editor of the Oxford Words¬ 
worth, has seen the new Shelley through the press, and 
he has supplied footnotes where the variant readings 
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are important, in addition to a few longer notes and a 
general preface. 

Those interested in the history of London will be 
glad to hear that Messrs. Falkiner are about to issue a 
limited edition of an historical atlas of London, which 
will contain reprints ofyrare and valuable maps selected 
from the Crace collection. The gem of the atlas will be 
the Faithorne map of 1658, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, of which the only other copy is in the 
National Library of Paris. 


The two novelties produced at the Symphony Concert 
of last Saturday were disappointing. Max Schilling’s 
accompaniment to Vdn Wildenbruch’s “ Das Hexen- 
lied ” is uninteresting “ incidental ” music, and Hugo 
Wolf’s symphonic poem “ Penthesilea ” attempts far 
more than it achieves. But the concert was memorable for 
a fine performance of Beethoven’s C minor symphony; 
Mr. Wood’s “reading” was occasionally a thought too', 
dry and precise, lacking in suavity, but on i^e whple both• ,, 
he and his orchestra acquitted themselves admirably, 
with the exception that the brass would be more 
pleasing if more suave. It was pleasant to see the hall 
so well filled, but why —why is so much of our pleasure 
spoiled by the heavy, soporific atmosphere ? Is ventila¬ 
tion a lost art ? 

I regret to announce the death last Saturday of 
Mr. Valentine Cameron Prinsep, R.A. Mr. Val Prinsep 
was born in 1838, and exhibited for the first time in the 
Royal Academy in 1862. In 1876 he went to India to 
paint the “ Declaration of Queen Victoria'as Empress of 
India.” In 1879 he was elected an A.R.A., and R.A. 
in 1894. 


Bibliographical 

A new Thackeray “find” which has been contri¬ 
buted to “ The Daily Chronicle ” by Mr: Lewis 
Melville is extremely interesting, and would 
be even more so if the evidence were conclu¬ 
sively in favour of the letters to which attention is 
drawn having been written by Thackeray. That the 
evidence is strong is true, but I do not think that we 
can call it decisive. In January 1838 certain letters 
on “ Old England ” appeared in “ The Times,” and 
those letters are parodies of Carlyle’s style. Thackeray 
—a very prince among parodists—was writing for “ The 
Times ” at that period, and had recently reviewed Car¬ 
lyle’s “ French Revolution ” in that journal. Such is 
the evidence, though it is perhaps strengthened by Car¬ 
lyle’s belief that Thackeray did write the letters; 
referring to them when writing to his brother he said, 
“ It is that dog Thackeray (my Reviewer on the 
‘ Times ’ . , ; he, I am persuaded and no other.” 

Carlyle’s ascription of them to Thackeray is apparently 
made on very mucli the same evidence as we have to-day : 
had he known of the authorship he would have spoken 
more decidedly. Judging from the letter cited the 
“ Old England ” series is, as Mr. Melville recognises, 
wholly unlike Thackeray’s own style, but we cannot 
decide against their being his on that ground alone, for, 
skilful as he was, he could largely sink his own manner 
in an exaggeration of that of the man he was parodying, 
as he showed in “ Codlingsby ” and its companions. 
The “ Letters ” are doubly interesting, firstly as giving 
us an early, parody of Carlyle, and secondly, in that 
they may have been written by Thackeray. 
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• It is to be regretted, by the way, that the owners of , other books are “ Life of Cervantes ”—in the Great 
newspapers and magazines should allow their old marked Writers Series—(1891); “Spain: Being a Summary 

files to be destroyed. “ The Times,” it is stated, has not of Spanish History from the Moorish Conquest to the 

preserved its records of years earlier than 1856. What Fall of Granada (711-1492 a.d.) ”—in the Story of 

a fund of bibliographical information might be culled the Nations Series—(1893, second edition 1897); Mr. 

from the marked files of that journal for the first half of Watts also contributed an essay on Quevedo to an illus- 
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the nineteenth century! I have lately been studying 
the volumes of the old “ London Magazine ”—seeking to 
identify by means of internal evidence the work of 
various contributors—and have wished again and again 
that the copyright law, which demands copies of all 
publications for the British Museum and other great 
libraries, had also demanded the old marked files of 
important periodicals. Were such files transferable to 
the British Museum, say, after being kept in their offices 
for half a century, harm could come to no one by them, 
and literary history might gain considerably in its fund 
of authoritative information. 

The death of Mr. Henry Edward Watts closely pre¬ 
cedes the celebration of the tercentenary of the publica¬ 
tion of his hero’s best-known work. Mr. Watts will be 
remembered chiefly as an authority on Spanish litera¬ 
ture. It is some years since he first published, in a 
limited edition, his memorable translation of “Don 
Quixote ” (1888, revised 1895), the first of the five 
volumes of which dealt with the life and writings of Cer¬ 
vantes. Later that introductory volume was revised and 
enlarged and published separately as “ Miguel de Cer¬ 
vantes: His Life and Works” (1895). Mr. Watts’ 


trated edition of that writer’s comic romance “ Pablo de 
Segovia.” 

In a somewhat dubiously worded announcement I see 
it stated that we are shortly to have the “ Collected 
Poems ” of Mr. William Watson, “ selected ” by Mr. J. 
A. Spender. “ Collected ” poems suggests completeness, 
while “ selected ” poems suggests incompleteness, so that 
it is a little difficult to see how the two terms are recon¬ 
cilable. 

Though the late Mr. Laurence Hutton wrote many 
books on a variety of subjects he will be best remembered 
by a series of works, the last of which, “ The Literary 
Landmarks of the Scottish Universities,” will shortly be 
published. That he covered a wide field is shown by a 
glance over the list of the series : “ Literary Landmarks 
of London ” (1885); “ Literary Landmarks of Edin¬ 
burgh ” (1891); “Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem” 
(1895); “Literary Landmarks of Venice” (1896): 
“ Literary Landmarks of Rome ” (1897); “ Literary 
Landmarks of Florence ” (1897) : “ Literary Landmarks 
of Oxford ” (1903). Excepting those on London and 
Oxford the books are small volumes of under a hundred 
pages. Walter Jerrold. 
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Reviews 


The Holy City 

Inner Jerusalem. By A. Goodrich Freer. (Constable. 

12s. 6d. net.) 

“ The Holy City ”! How much it means that this title 
should be bestowed on the same spot by three of Earth’s 
greatest religions, though all based on the experiences 
of one small nation! Magic word! Thither trend, in 
honour of events from nearly two thousand to nearly 
four thousand years past, myriads of pilgrims from two 
of those divisions, and thither would have trended 
those of the third, but for the foresight of its founder 
in turning their attention from an alien land to his own. 
What other city in the world is there for which half the 
population of Europe would start to-morrow were some 
multi-millionaire to offer them free passes 1 How far be¬ 
hind it as a pilgrim centre stands its only rival, Mekka! 
Not all the sacred spots of India, even Benares, can 
compare with it in widespread influence. Certainly not 
Budh-Gaya, cited in the work before us, to which, as to 
Bendres and Jerusalem, the present writer has been in 
his time a pilgrim. 

Yet how hackneyed the facilities of modern travel 
have rendered the City of David, and how garish and 
ill-placed seem the strange incongruous Western build¬ 
ings that disfigure the landscape! And how even the 
“ gorgeous East ” disenchants the new-comer when its 
realities are perceived at first hand without due compre¬ 
hension. “ Christianity ! ” said an old Scotch captain on 
the China seas to the writer one day: “ I’ve done with 
that. I was brought up religious, mind you, and when 
I first reached the Levant I got leave to take a look at 
the Holy Land, as I had been taught it was. Holy 
Land! Why, I tell ye, mon, I never saw so many mangy 
dogs, or such filth before or since ; and, says I, ‘ If that’s 
your Holy Land, I’ve done with religion ’ ”! 

Miss Goodrich Freer’s goodly tome is intended to set 
before the non-resident some idea of present-day Jeru¬ 
salem, and she has succeeded, though her title, modelled 
after that of Lady Burton’s “ Syria,” applies to but a 
portion of her work, the bulk of which has its roots in 
the British Museum, but is none the worse for that. 
What she has produced is a Jerusalem Miscellany, the 
contents of which—in the words of a Jerusalem school¬ 
boy’s summary of “ Leviticus,” as quoted in her closing 
sentence—“ are many things.” All of them are good, 
however, though of varying quality: her personal obser¬ 
vations easily ranking first, and the quotations being 
rather overdone ; but when she explains the odour of the 
camel by a reference to the atmosphere of the National 
Reading Room at 4 p.m. in winter, every student who 
has shared her experience there and here will applaud. 

The general reader with a hankering after the Holy 
City—El Kuds—should certainly read this book: it 
will take him there in fancy better than any guide-book 
which may supplement it. Many dragoman fictions 
reflected in countless books—such as that the Dome of 
the Temple Rock is the Mosque of Omar, or that green 
turbans denote Mohammed’s descendants—will be dissi¬ 
pated, and tourists will learn how, in some measure, to 
avoid disgracing themselves, their countries and their 
creeds, in the eyes of the natives. Pilgrims, the devout, 
they can understand, and even the “ cranks” for whom 
this is indeed a " happy home,” but the trot-about 
tripper, the leash-led gaper—smuggest of the smug at 
home, and yearning to be thought “ in society,”—they 


cannot make out, so content themselves with treating 
them as silly sheep and fleecing them. 

Another class coming in for scathing remarks not 
always deserved, but mainly reflected from the so-called 
“ American Colony ” of Spaffordites, are the mission¬ 
aries, most of whom had far better be somewhere else. 
The scoffer, lacking an intelligent interest in the subject, 
will be led astray by these remarks, but they are earnestly 
commended to the supporters of missions. It is so easy 
to collect funds for expenditure in a holy city that not 
only is the Jewish element demoralised by pauperisation, 
but the Christian element is overburdened with institu¬ 
tions and foreigners where a few native fakirs like the 
original disciples are alone needed. Nowhere is the 
failure of attempts to graft Western notions on an 
Eastern creed and plant the result in the primitive soil 
more apparent than in Jerusalem. 

A chapter which possesses a special interest at the 
present time is that on Russia in Jerusalem, and 
certainly nothing strikes the visitor more, from the 
moment the great tower is sighted till that in which one 
stumbles into the midst of a Muscovite pilgrim crowd. 
Indeed, several of the leading powers of Europe appear 
in a new light here, as France, the protector of the 
Latins (Roman Catholics)—a role pursued also in China 
and elsewhere; but it is a mistake to regard their right 
of judging their own subjects a matter of Turkish 
courtesy. It is an old treaty concession, in part the only 
condition on which Europeans could be safe to settle in 
the country, and in part wrung from the Porte in the 
form of “ capitulations ” ; Miss Freer is also mistaken in 
thinking that cases are tried in the court of the plain¬ 
tiff’s country, instead of in that of the defendant’s. The 
treatment of Jews by Mohammedans, too, is by no means 
so generally good as the author infers from her Jerusa¬ 
lem experience, and there are parts yet in which a Jew 
dare not ride a horse in town or before an important 
Mohammedan, as in Morocco. 

Much that she describes as “ inner ” of Jerusalem is 
common to the Mohammedan world, and the familiar 
“ first-letters-home ” description of it as “ topsy-turvy- 
land ” might have been improved upon. The account 
of the Spafford Colony, though derived at first hand, 
lacks important details, and two facts which would have 
added interest are that the object of the original party 
was to “ sit on the wall ” awaiting the second coming of 
Christ, and that the well-known hymn in Sankey’s col¬ 
lection, “ When peace, like a river, attendeth my soul,” 
was written by the foundress when so tragically bereft of 
her children. “ Waldmeier’s Asylum ” is hardly an 
adequate designation for the “ Lebanon Hospital,” and 
at the foot of page 24 is a blunder requiring a medical 
practitioner to indicate. 

One notable fault the book has, that the chapters 
having been intended for separate publication, no pains 
have been taken to eliminate repetitions or to assimilate 
spellings; but to explain the cause of the former, or to 
excuse the latter because “ the transliteration of Arabic 
tends to follow that of the special author or particular 
language which is one’s unit of thought for the moment,” 
is certainly not “ to disarm criticism,” as the author 
supposes. And why should the “ I ” of experience pose 
as the editorial “ we ” ? The publishers deserve some 
criticism, too, for shirking the expense in such a volume 
of enlarging “ snapshots ” to something like the pro¬ 
portions of the plates on which they appear. 

Budgett Meakin. 
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The Happy Isles 

The Channel Islands. Painted by Henry B. Wim- 

bush. Described by Edith F. Carey. (Black. 20s. 

net.) 

When our eyes stray from the book upon our knee to 
the window of the study they meet with the dreary 
sights of winter, a dull, clouded sky that gives no hint of 
the sun behind, bare trees swaying restlessly at the 
bidding of a wintry breeze. All is grey and ugly 
outside. We hasten to seek cheerier scenes, and in 
a few seconds we are among sunny, smiling land¬ 
scapes, where the sky is blue and the sea glitters 
in the sun. For Mr. Wimbush has depicted the 
Channel Islands, those “ morceaux de France 
tombes a la mer et ramasses par l’Angleterre,” at 
their very best, when the flowers make gay their 
fields and the summer is at its zenith. Who shall 
blame the artist’s choice, when it is so abundantly 
justified? The pictures are delightful in their 
gaiety, their glowing colours bring warmth to our 
chilled imagination; they are, indeed, a veritable 
feast of sunshine and beauty. The artist has been 
peculiarly successful with his seascapes; his 
“ Breakers off Jethou Island,” “ Noirmont Point,” 

Les Autelets, Sark,” to mention three particu¬ 
larly, are fine. But we must protest against the 
frontispiece, which is not worthy of the artist. It 
is a pity that so good a book should make its 
bow to the reader or hesitating purchaser with 
so conventional and misleading a picture. So 
unprepossessing a salutation may well hinder 
better acquaintance. 

Not only are the illustrations good, but Miss 
Edith F. Carey has done her work well. She has 
a good subject, out of which it would surely be 
well nigh impossible to take all the colour and 
romance. However, she has done more than mere 
justice to it. She writes as though it were a labour 
of love. She deplores, as we all do, the devastating 
hand of man that has laid low many an interesting 
cromlech, and used for building purposes such old 
landmarks as the huge logan, the rocking-stone 
which was once one of the sights of Jersey. The 
superstitious awe of the peasantry has preserved 
to us still a few of those records of the early in¬ 
habitants, called pouquelayes, which legend says 
are the haunts of fairies and evil spirits. Once 
there were over fifty of these interesting relics to lie 
found in Jersey alone, to-day they have nearly 
all disappeared, though it is amusing to read in 
” Prehistoric Remains in the Channel Islands ” that 
“ two have been restored after the ideas of a reverend 
amateur.” These islands are singularly rich in folk¬ 
lore, many quaint legends which Miss Carey relates, 
many old beliefs of Pagan days. Indeed, reading the 
book one is struck anew with amazement that so few 
know this beautiful group of islands or wish to visit 
their shores. Nor are the islands lacking in historical 
interest and romance. The great families whose castles 
and homesteads have stood for many hundreds of 
years have each their history, in many cases exciting 
and picturesque. The history of the principal 
fiefs, by which much of the property is still held, 
though in revised forms, is full of interest to the student 
of mediaeval ways and manners. The story of the 
de Carteret family, who own the picturesque old manor 
house of St. Ouen, with its Roman moat and Norman 
keep, is perhaps the most striking. It was a member of 
this family, it will be remembered, who, it is conjec¬ 


tured, bore a son to Charles II. while he was in Jersey, 
the son who was afterward known as James de la 
Cloche. Conjecture, we say, for the truth has not 
“ out ” yet, and probably never will. The picture of 
the fascinating young Prince on the Island of Jersey, 
popular with all by reason of his Stuart charm of 
manner, and loved by the beautiful Marguerite for his 
unhappy fortunes, commends itself to the weaver of 
romance. No prettier setting to such a story could be 


found than the house and grounds of Trinity Manor, 
which now “ stands empty and desolate, the paths are 
overhung with rank unpruned bushes, mosses and 
lichens encrust the old stone cross under which the heart 
of a de Carteret lies buried, and the vampire ivy em¬ 
braces the grey granite walls, spectators of so many 
revels in bygone days.” We cannot imagine a more 
agreeable companion for a summer ramble around the 
islands than the book before us, and it will surely in¬ 
spire many to visit them who have never heard tell of 
the charms of these sea-fringed gardens, where the pixies 
still dance, for do we not still find there their rouettes 
ties fetiauj- and their little pipes with fairylike bowls? 
We may, an we will, be transported by an unfairylike 
but useful steamboat to spend a few weeks in the allur¬ 
ing misty past, to hold converse with the cromlech 
builders, to listen to the piping of the fairies, and watch 
” The murmuring surge 
That on th’ unnuniber'd pebbles chafes.” 

Florence -TEiuNiiouto Shore. 
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A Practical Naturalist 

Creatures or the Sea. By Frank Bullen. (R.T.S. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the sort of book which the reviewer picks up and 
lays down for many days before, in a mood of resigna¬ 
tion, he decides to tackle it. Or, rather, it is not that 
sort of book. On the contrary, when once we had taken 
the plunge, we found Mr. Bullen’s element a very 
pleasant environment, and its inhabitants full of in¬ 
terest. The author writes of what he knows at first 
hand. Even then his work would be much less attrac¬ 
tive than it is had he not also studied his subject in the 
text-books. The result is a volume which is good sound 
reading from first to last. Very few naturalists indeed, 
we should fancy, can have anything like so extended a 
practical experience of their subject as has Mr. Bullen; 
and his manner enhances the interest inherent in his 
matter. 

The only controversial chapter in the book is perhaps 
the most interesting. It deals with the sea-serpent of 
fact and fable, and Mr. Bullen is to be congratulated on 
his clear and complete discussion of the subject on which 
so many excellent people are inclined to disagree with 
naturalists. Very effective is the illustration which 
shows how one famous sea-serpent was probably derived 
from the appearance of a sulphur-bottom whale. To 
Mr. Bullen’s arguments we may perhaps add that from 
the morphology of the vertebrates. No vertebrated 
animals known possess more than two pairs of limbs, 
and the comparative anatomist is therefore very slow to 
believe in accounts of sea-serpents with several pairs, 
especially as no portion of the skeleton of these supposi¬ 
titious beasts has ever been seen. 

We should like to hear a great deal more about Mr. 
Bullen’s observation that the bonito is a warm-blooded 
fish. 

With his lucid and graphic descriptions—we would 
add accurate, but that the word would be an obvious 
impertinence—Mr. Bullen co-mingles a certain measure 
of philosophy. We do not mind so much his rather 
amusing reference to the time when the land rose out of 
the sea at the creation, but we cannot avoid some amaze¬ 
ment at the perfect ease and trust with which the author 
refers us, again and again, to the wonderful ways of 
God, His admirable provisions and care, without any¬ 
where appearing to recognise the difficulties that beset 
this subject. From cover to cover this volume is neces¬ 
sarily full of murder. The beautiful suckers of the 
cuttlefish, the superb teeth of the shark, the bayonet of 
the swordfish, are all destined to squeeze or tear or 
thrust the life out of some sentient thing. Surely Mr. 
Bullen owed it to his readers somewhere to meet Mill’s 
terrible indictment of nature as a vast slaughter-house— 
an indictment of which this volume furnishes so many 
proofs. No reader can more earnestly than the present 
reviewer sympathise with the wish to attribute justice 
and benevolence to the Supreme Cause; but if, as appears 
evident, such attribution can be made only on the 
assumption that what wr call justice and benevolence 
are not so save in our eyes, surely it would be more 
honest frankly to confess that our terms are not applic¬ 
able to Nature. “ When we think of the myriads of 
years of the Earth’s past, during which have arisen and 
passed away low forms of creatures, small and great, 
which, murdering and being murdered, have gradually 
evolved, how shall we answer the question, ‘ To what 
end ? ’ ” Mr. Bullen does not accept the doctrine of evo¬ 
lution ; but does the creationist find this question of its 
founder any easier to answer ? C. W. Saleeby. 
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A Happy Inspiration 

The Poems op Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With Illus¬ 
trations from his own Pictures and Designs. 

Edited by W. M. Rossetti. Vol. I. (Ellis & Elvey. 

32s. net per set.) 

It is indeed rare for genius, that is unfortunately often 
hampered by a certain difficulty of articulation, to be 
gifted with the double power of expressing itself with 
equal force in verbal and pictorial language. That 
privilege was, however, given to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and for this reason his work has seldom been adequately 
judged as a whole; some of his biographers treating 
him chiefly as an artist, others as a writer. His brother 
William, however, who knew him more intimately per¬ 
haps than anyone else, has from first to last recognised 
the interdependence of his great gifts, and it was indeed 
a happy inspiration that led him to prepare the delight¬ 
ful edition of Dante’s poems, of which one volume has 
just appeared, illustrated with reproductions of several 
of his paintings and drawings. Prefaced by the deeply 
interesting and trustworthy biography that has already 
appeared in connection with the poet’s “ Collected 
Works ” the book, when complete, will afford an excel¬ 
lent all round picture of the man of letters and the 
painter. “ Few brothers,” says Mr. William Rossetti, 
“ were more constantly together or shared one another’s 
fdelings more intimately in childhood, boyhood, and well 
on into mature manhood, than Dante Gabriel and my¬ 
self.” The ties that bound them together were so strong 
that none of the strange vagaries that alienated so many 
of the poet’s friends during the last years of his suffering 
life ever really loosened them, or shook the loyalty to 
kinship that is so marked a characteristic of the family 
to which he belonged. 

Of the illustrations, all in true photogravure, of this 
most beautiful publication, none is more satisfactory 
than that of “ The Blessed Damozel,” now for the first 
time reproduced by permission of the Trustees of the 
late Dyson Perrins. One of several pictorial interpre¬ 
tations of the same theme, it catches the very spirit of the 
poem that describes how the fair maiden, unable to be 
happy even in Paradise without the man she loved, 
” leaned out from the gold bar of Heaven . . . the 
wonder not yet quite gone from that still look of hers,” 
whilst beneath her and her fellow-choristers lies the 
mourning suitor, gazing up yearningly after his lost one 
with his hands clasped above his head in a gesture of 
agony. Very fine also is the “Head of Dante” after 
a drawing in the possession of Mr. William Rossetti, that 
seems to realise in its dejected pose and deep melan¬ 
choly of expression the feelings of the exile of Verona 
when he wrote " how salt his food who fares upon 
another’s bread ; how steep his path who treadeth up and 
down another’s stairs.” 

The •' Pandora,” though the plate has evidently been 
too much worked on, is a good translation of Rossetti’s 
forcible realisation of the virile strength and beauty of 
the primasval maiden, who still holds clenched in her 
hands unopened the casket in which “ Hope is pent.” 

La Bella Mano,” for which the poem accompanying it 
was written, well interprets the masterly original design, 
in which the passion of the central figure, who seems to 
yearn for “ heart hanselling in a lover’s hand,” con¬ 
trasts with the innocent wistfulness of her attendant 
maidens, and the “ Seed of David,” after the centre of 
the famous Llandaff Triptych, does full justice to one 
of Rossetti’s best sacred pictures. The face of the 
Virgin, for which Miss Burden, the future Mrs. William 
Morris, posed, and that of the Divine Child, who seems 
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already to know the meaning of suffering, are especially 
beautiful. As a matter of course the well-known “ Girl¬ 
hood of Mary Virgin ” and the “ Ecce Ancilla Domini ” 
are also given, the former as an accompaniment to the 
poem written specially for it, the latter as an illustration 
of the remarkable “ Ave ” that sums up in language of 
extraordinary force the very essence of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of the divinity of Mary, giving to her 
whom Rossetti has represented in his painting as a 
.shrinking and essentially human maiden, the tran¬ 
scendent titles of “ Headstone of Humanity,” “ Ground- 
stone of the Great Mystery.” 

Nancy Bell. 

Verses 

A Harvest of Chaff. By Owen Seaman. (Constable. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

The Gate of Smaragdus. By Gordon Bottomley. 

(Elkin Mathews. 10s. net.) 

Blanchefleur the Queen. By Ashmore Wingate. 

(Lane. 5s. net.) 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Rendered into English verse by James Rhoades. 

(Chapman & Hall. 5s. net.) 

Water of Marah. By Cecil Stafford. (Greening. 2s.) 
Ave Regina, and Other Poems. By Hugh Mac- 

naghten. (Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Heinous though it may be to put the comic before the 
serious muse, we yet make no apology for it when serious 
poetry is represented by no prominent name, while the 
lighter muse finds so distinguished a champion as that 
of Mr. Owen Seaman. Mr. Seaman is easily at the 
head of his craft, the most brilliant writer of feather- 
heeled verse since Calverley. Indeed, the sole thing 
which can be said against him is that he derives nakedly 
and unashamedly from that most original master. The 
present volume, “ A Harvest of Chaff,” has a certain 
interest of curiosity beyond that attaching to any book 
bearing Mr. Seaman’s name. For, unlike the volumes 
which made his reputation, it is a “Punch” collection. 
It is composed of the pieces which Mr. Seaman has con¬ 
tributed to “ Punch ” since he joined the staff of that 
paper. One is interested to observe how his nimble and 
brilliant gift has been affected by the necessity of writing 
to order and periodically; a trying necessity for the 
readiest, most fertile, and most agile writer. Well, it 
cannot be said that Mr. Seaman has been unaffected by 
it. He retains his featness, his address, his- craftsman¬ 
ship, his light, sportive, and perceptive mockery. But 
the bulk of these verses is notably thinner than of old. 
Without being laboured, they are evidently more casual, 
- less zestful and winged—in a word, less inspired than 
his best previous work. For inspiration is by no means 
confined to serious verse. They are felicitous in a more 
tenuous fashion, which does not take us by the old quick 
surprise. One has a sense that the material is hus¬ 
banded and made the most of. Some of the best things 
in the book are those where he drops into parody ; he has 
a tendency to become more and more the mocking-bird 
(which has always been peculiarly his strength). Yet 
there are occasional pieces in which he exhibits all but 
his best vein of deft and easy banter; and when every 
allowance has been made for comparative inferiority to 
himself, it remains a volume facilely ahead of all rivals 
and imitators. 

Of the other versifiers in the batch now before us 
whose aim is serious, Mr. Gordon Bottomley seems to us 
clearly best. His “ Gate of Smaragdus ” is a most 


decorative volume in format : especially attractive are 
the numerous and artistic drawings of Mr. Clinton 
Balmer. But we saddenedly protest against the whim 



"LE COLLECTIONNEUR ’ 

[Reduced Illustration J'nnn "Daumier and (Java mi" ("The Studio ")] 


which has printed all the poems in small capitals 
throughout. We do not know that capitals are con¬ 
spicuously more decorative than ordinary small type; 
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while we are painfully aware that it is anguish and 
slow travail to read poems thus printed. On the whole, we 
prefer the Gothic type of German books: nay, we prefer 
the new Greek type which has dismayed readers of a 
certain Homer. The decorative quality of the book 
extends to the verse. It is just what one looks for to 
accompany these achievements of decorative book¬ 
making. It is coloured, pictorial, graphic—decorative 
artistry in words; it has considerable fancy and power 
of vivid imagery ; it is poetry in its kind and measure. 
But it is as void of emotional, dramatic, or intellectual 
power as the bulk of modern decorative art. 

How much else it might have lacked is shown by com¬ 
parison with Mr. Ashmore Wingate’s “ Blanchefleur,” 
which is simply a lengthy exercise in the Pre-Raphaelite 
school best represented by the early poems of Mr. 
William Morris, having nothing of its models but the 
archaic diction and the decorative medievalism. Better 
than this is Mr. James Rhoades’ “ Little Flowers of 
St. Francis,” which (from the character of the original) 
has more of the essential spirit of poetry, though it is 
not poetry, and is, to our mind, a mistake. Mr. Rhoades 
has rendered the lovely, childlike prose of the 
“ Fioretti ” into English blank-verse—and very poor 
blank-verse. The translation is good, as literal as verse 
would allow ; and might have been much better had it 
been in prose, as it should have been. But the medium 
is so palpably wrong, so palpably strained, artificial, 
and incongruous, that it destroys much of one’s pleasure 
in the reading. 

As for Mr. Stafford’s “ Waters of Marah ” and Mr. 
Macnaghten’s “ Ave Regina,” they belong to one and 
the same class, Mr. Stafford’s being a little the better. 
They are both work with a competent sense of form and 
ability of execution, a not unusual measure of poetic 
feeling, a not unusual strain of reflectiveness, undistin¬ 
guished by any force of imagination or emotion, any 
fertility of fancy, or even that dexterity of pictorial 
diction which is nowadays as common as instrumental 
cleverness. It is fair and respectable verse, but not 
more. 


Fiction 

SIR ROGER'S HEIR. By Frankfort Moore. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) Sir Roger, who plays a picturesque part in 
Mr. Frankfort Moore's novel, is none other than the great Sir 
Roger de Coverley himself. Sir Roger’s heir, William, is the 
only son of his sister Rowena, who married Jonathan Sentrey 
—much to Sir Roger’s disgust. William Sentrey at the open¬ 
ing of the story is away fighting, gaining honourable mention 
in the gazette issued after the battle of Ramillies, but he has 
left his heart behind him in the keeping of a certain Betty 
Arable, a charmingly winsome figure. The love affairs of 
Betty and William do not run smoothly, or Mr. Frankfort 
Moore would not have given us this novel. There is a 
marriage in the Fleet whereby the hero is perforce separated 
from his lady-love, and Betty cries her pretty eyes red. But 
it all turns out to be a mistake, and with the help of Sir 
Roger everything becomes smooth sailing for the young 
couple. It is a pretty enough tale, full of incident and 
adventure. Sir Roger de Coverley is not perhaps the figure 
our imagination painted, but he is sufficiently attractive. 
The heroine is dainty and sweet enough to win the hearts of 
many readers. The widow with the pretty hands, who in¬ 
vokes heaven’s aid in the management of her daughter, is 
one of the best-drawn characters in the book. Graceful 
without being namby-pamby, pretty without being affected. 

THE OTHER SON. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman A 
Hall, 6s.) An interesting book in spite of a somewhat 
hackneyed plot and a style of writing irritating in the ex¬ 


treme at times. We have heard so often of the younger 
brother who takes up an elder brother’s sin and bears its 
consequences of banishment and disgrace in order to save a 
more favoured and beloved son from dishonour. In this 
case Frank Bretton gives up love, name, and all that makes 
life worth living in order to save his brother Hugh’s name 
from disgrace in their father’s eyes. Hugh is dead, but his 
memory is revered by his father and the woman beloved by 
both brothers as is the memory of a saint, and so it is only 
to save a ghost’s good name that the living man goes out into 
darkness and oblivion. So cleverly has the author worked 
out this idea that a sacrifice quixotic and improbable on the 
face of it seems quite reasonable and necessary. Frank 
Bretton joins the French army in Algiers, and in the course 
of his interesting adventures comes across the daughter of his 
old love and finds his lost happiness in her hands. The 
course of their love is smoothed and the path made clear to 
an unsatisfactory reconciliation with his dying father by the 
good offices of a staunch friend of his youth. Not a great 
book, but very readable, although at critical points the 
author drops into a staccato style, expressing ideas in 
ridiculously short sentences for pages at a time, in a fashion 
distinctly jerky and annoying. 

THE LOVERS OF LORRAINE. By S. Walkey. 
(Cassell, 6s.) Sir Gilbert Parker has reconstructed for us the 
brilliant activity, the fierce excitement, the stress and storm 
of that period in history which saw the passing of Canada 
from the dominion of France to the dominion of England. 
So well has he done it, such a glamour has he cast over it 
that he has made it doubly difficult for any one following in 
his steps, and romances like “ The Lovers of Lorraine ” fall 
flat indeed—yes, they fall flat, in spite of the beautiful 
heroine, the fascinating adventuress, the gallant hero, and 
the supremely wicked villain, in spite of the rustling silks 
and satins, the gleaming jewels, the everlasting glitter and 
rattle of sword-blades. The plot deals with the efforts of an 
English noble with a French name- -the Marquis de Greville 
—to win over the famous Count Frontenac to Willium of 
England. The French adventuress, who in the first chapter 
is described as “ taking her harpsichord ” and “ lightly 
touching the strings,” falls from love to hate with surprising 
rapidity, and after committing all sorts of treacherous acts 
makes up her mind, in a pathetic speech of three-and-a-half 
lines at the end, to retire into a convent. The hero is always 
fighting, when he is not picking up swooning ladies in his 
arms and carrying them quite long distances. The villain 
swears he will possess the heroine, and stops at no wickedness 
to accomplish his end, but we know quite well ho will never 
succeed, the hero is so invincible. The book is dubbed a 
" romance so it is a romance—-of a sort. 


JIM MORTIMER, SURGEON. By R. S. Warren Bell. 
(Newnes, 3 s. 6d.) At a first glance "Jim Mortimer, 
Surgeon,” appears to halt uncomfortably between farce and 
earnest, but after a time a sufficiently human and real story 
disengages itself from the mass of not very amusing 
drolleries. Jim, otherwise known as “ the Long ’Un,” is the 
typical medical student of fiction. It is his mission in life 
to get into scrapes and the mission of his closest friend, 
familiarly dubbed “Koko,” to help him out of them. A 
particularly lively escapade lands Jim in the police court 
and decides his severe grandfather to cast him off. The 
young surgeon passed from St. Matthew’s Hospital to a 
dispensary in a very poor neighbourhood, and here he has a 
chance to prove the sterling manhood which underlies his 
carelessness. Of course there is a love story, but romance is 
not Mr. Warren Bell’s strong point, and Miss Dora Maybury 
is not a very satisfactory or convincing heroine. On the 
other hand, her father, the ruined manufacturer, who keeps 
through all his ill-paid drudgery the instincts of a gentleman 
and who plays Don Quixote at inconvenient moments is a 
pathetic study. Miss Bird, too, the sharp-tongued Bpinster 
with her lonely heart, is decidedly life-like. The attractive¬ 
ness of the story lies in this quality of human sympathy, 
for we are not much in doubt as to how the plot will work¬ 
out, and foresee with equanimity Jim's escape from the 
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hooligans, Dora’s release from her undesirable engagement, 
and the final appearance of a pacified grandfather. Jim has 
by that time turned out such a manly fellow that, like the 
students of “ Matts,” we rejoice in his happiness. 

TWO QUEENSLANDERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
By Frances Campbell. (De La More Press, 3 s. 6d.) A 
charming collection of sketches strung on a thin chain of 
incidents which can hardly be called a continuous story. 
These pictures of Queensland life seen through an English 
—or, rather, an Irish—girl’s eyes were well worth collecting 
from the columns of the “Westminster Gazette”—in which 
they appeared serially—and publishing in book form. They 
afford pleasant reading, and introduce us to the softer and 
more social side of Bush life; indeed, the author has laid 
her colours on so glowingly that we must confess to suspecting 
her of idealising what is, after all, a rough-and-ready 
existence at the test of times. The test is made of the effects 
of scenery, and very little is seen of the actual work-a-day 
life on a big Bush station. We only see the “boys” off 
duty, as it were, and a most engaging set they are, we must 
confess. From the brave, self-sacrificing Bishop, and the big- 
hearted Irish “Doctor Bob,” through the long list of cha¬ 
racters ending in " Chinkey Long,” the Chinese cook, every 
one is charming in his or her own particular fashion. Mimi 
and Joe are quite the dearest children we have met for a long 
time, and even the dogs and cats are quite acquisitions in 
the way of acquaintances, and we should be sorry to have 
missed one of them. The author has a distinct gift, both of 
humour and pathos, and a refreshing power of turning every¬ 
body’s test side outwards. 


Short Notices 

DAUMIER AND GAVARNI. By H. Frantz and O. 
Uzanno (edited by C. Holme). (“ Studio ” Autumn Number, 
5 s. net.) Among all the precautions taken by the advisers of 
“ the bourgeois king,” Louis Philippe, to safeguard the un¬ 
popular Restoration from its many and active enemies after 
the downfall of Napoleon and Imperial France, there was 
probably not a thought given to the danger of the drawing of 
pictures on the lithographic stone; but when the Revolution 
of 1848 swept away for ever the last hopes of the Royalists 
and brought the Crown with a clatter to the ground, there 
was probably no man of the King's advisers but would 
have said, with the agony of experience, that the drawing 
of caricature upon stone had done almost more than any¬ 
thing else to destroy the royal house of France. And of all 
the brilliant men whom the strange egotistical genius of 
Charles Philipon gathered about him to destroy those that 
were in the seats of the mighty there was no man whose 
trenchant satire and bitter jibes did more to sweep away 
the corrupt royal house of France than Honore Daumier. 
Yet, when one flips through the examples of his genius here 
displayed in the Autumn Number of “ The Studio,” one 
wonders where was the sting that lay in these somewhat 
tepid things. Old caricature is like cast-off clothes, a source 
of wonder that it once passed for finery. One gazes in 
astonishment at these drawings on the stone, amazed that the 
man who wrought them could have suffered imprisonment 
for such a little thing. What was a bitter gibe to Louis 
Philippe looks now but a thin affair. Indeed, one hesitates 
to accept his biographer’s high estimate of Daumier on this 
evidence. Gavarni, too, suffered imprisonment, but, cha¬ 
racteristically enough, the gay butterfly, the betrayer of 
women, the extravagant cheerful dandy, suffered for his own 
debts—not to save the people. In his work is a higher 
technical artistry; he touches, too, the larger, less parochial 
humanities. Yet his was a cynical, laughing, ne’er-do-weol 
intellect, compared with which the virile, forceful and noble 
motives of Daumier's passionate appeal are as the thunder 
of the heavens to u tin whistle. But even in the examples 
of Gavarni's art here displayed there is not a very hapey 
choice, unless, perhaps, the end ones from the Beardsley 


collection. The collector should collect only the very best 
of Gavarni’s lithographs, and the resulting effect will leave 
a far higher sense of achievement to his credit than is given 
by the promiscuous group here set forth. And, strange to 
say, the velvety and rich value of his test lithographic work 
is scarcely even suggested in this otherwise most interesting 
survey of the genius of these two men. By the way, does 
Octave Uzanne really expect us to swallow his cynical and 
brutal estimate of Gavarni’s betrayal of women; and does 
he really think that Gavarni’s affection for his mother and 
father atones for his pitiless treatment of every girl and 
woman who committed the sad mistake of being fascinated 
by him and of trusting him ? Gavarni thought he aped the 
gentleman as long as he wore “ lemon-coloured gloves ’’—and 
the world is as often deceived as was Gavarni. This book 
does noble service in showing Daumier’s great gifts as a 
painter—he was indeed a master. 

BROOKE HOUSE, HACKNEY. By Ernest A. Mann. 
(Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London, 15 s.) This Committee is certainly doing excellent 
and necessary work, which should receive the support of all 
those who love old London. Brooke House is a most interest¬ 
ing relic of bygone days, which it is to be hoped will long 
be preserved from the housebreaker. It has been owned by 
many famous men and women—by Henry Algernon Percy, 
sixth Earl of Northumberland; by Sir Henry Carey, Lord 
Hunsdon; by Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, grand¬ 
mother of King James I., and by Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke. Though many changes have taken place in the 
buildings Mr. Mann rightly says: “ It will be seen that 
we are dealing with no ordinary structure, and that the 
long line of successive royalties, courtiers, gallants, wits, and 
statesmen, with whose careers the ancient manor and manor- 
house have teen for so many centuries coincident, and whose 
history is so clearly defined and recorded, should make it one 
of the chief glories of this once royal suburb, a treasure- 
house of sentiment and beauty, and as one of the last sur¬ 
viving remnants of the past, and the only baronial mansion 
in the neighbourhood, to be religiously preserved.” The 
illustrations are copious and very good. Altogether a work 
to be treasured. 


JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. By H. G. Atkins. 
(Methuen, 3 s. 6d.) The principal defect of Professor Atkins’ 
biography of Goethe is indicated by himself in a sentence: 
“ This short biography of Goethe is intended to deal rather 
with the author’s life than with his works.” Goethe’s life 
is interesting and important, no doubt, but his works are 
much more so, and the English reader is much more in need of 
the intelligent guidance to “ Faust ” and “ Wilhelm Meister ” 
which Mr. Atkins is excellently qualified to afford than of a 
repetition of particulars often narrated already. It is not 
that the biographical part of the volume is not ably executed ; 
all would have teen well if Professor Atkins’ necessarily re¬ 
stricted plan had allowed the remainder to bo executed with 
equal fulness: but we cannot profess to be satisfied with a 
biography which assigns 103 pages to Goethe’s immature 
twenty-six years previous to his settlement at Weimar 
and only 68 to his period of sovereignty over the European 
world of letters. Either the book should have been 
executed on a larger scale, or it should be supplemented by 
such a literary handbook or primer as has been accorded to 
Tennyson and Browning. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir Robert K. 
Douglas. (Cambridge University Press, 7 s. 6d.) The author 
of this very useful volume is not only learned but lucid, and 
is gifted with a striking ability of summarising. It is no 
easy task to write history in little without being dry or 
confused or both, but Sir Robert Douglas has in 424 pages 
written a clear, sound and interesting account of a very big 
subject. European relations with the East, with China, 
Japan, Annam, Burma, Korea and Tibet have always been 
difficult to follow, but this excellent little work sets forth 
affairs in a manner which can be understood by the novice and 
which will prove of no little uso to the learned. Anyone who 
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would rightly understand the history that is now being 
made in the Far East should read carefully this learned yet 
perspicuous short history. 

THE IMPERIAL GUIDE TO INDIA, INCLUDING 
KASHMIR, BURMA, AND CEYLON. (Murray, 6s. 
net.) This is a brief yet comprehensive guide to our Indian 
Empire and supplies a want. Not only does it contain brief 
accounts of all the places and sights of interest throughout 
the length and breadth of India, but it gives, as far as 
possible, the names of hotels, clubs, banks and chemists. The 
introduction, also, with its notes on routes, voyage, clothing, 
bedding, railways, expenses, camp life, medicine and sport 
should prove invaluable to those who visit India for the first 
time; as should the table of selected Hindustani words and 
phrases. An admirable feature of the volume is the number 
of excellent coloured illustrations and maps. The book is 
printed on good paper and tastefully bound; altogether one 
of the best of its kind. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Reprints have poured in this last week—poetry, essays, 
and novels in abundance. For it is a good season of the year 
for the sale of reprints. Now, when we have the long winter 
evenings to while away, and the companionship of a book 
read by the cheery warmth of a good fire is more alluring 
than anything outside the four walls of the house, now does 
the dainty, long coveted reprint allure. Who that has 
wanted JOSEPH ANDREWS would not succumb to Messrs. 
Hutchinson's Classic Novels edition, published at the 
absurdly small price of Is. 6el. ? I like this edition very 
much, serviceable volumes tastefully bound and withal inex¬ 
pensive enough to suit the slenderest pocket.—Another cheap 
novel is Trollope’s THREE CLERKS (New Pocket Library, 
Lane, 2 s. and Is. 6d. net). It will be remembered that the 
heroine of this story, Kate Woodward, was Trollope’s 
favourite among all the characters in his novels.—For a 
stirring sensational story there is Miss Braddon’s HENRY 
DUNBAR (the Author’s Edition, Simpkin, 2 s. 6d.), which 
will certainly speed an evening merrily.—I am glad to see 
that the charming if somewhat morbid book, THE IN¬ 
VISIBLE PLAYMATE, by William Canton, has been re¬ 
printed by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton ( 3 s. 6d,). It is 
excellently printed and is a pleasure to handle. The frontis¬ 
piece, by Mr. C. E. Brock, might conceivably cause a fond 
but unknowing aunt to buy this book as a present for a little 
niece! Her consternation on perusing the book would be 
amusing to witness.—Now, from novels to geography. First- 
class geography it is too: Mr. J. Rhys’ CELTIC BRITAIN 
(S.P.C.K., 3 s.), of which every student knows. It is now in 
its third edition, having been first published twenty-two 
years ago. It has, however, since that time been very 
thoroughly revised, and is now absolutely up-to-date. A 
much-needed and very welcome reprint.—An unpretentious 
but neat volume is CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS 
(Blackie, Is.), containing a biographical and critical intro¬ 
duction as well as notes. The introduction is very well done. 
The writer, in summing up, says: "Whether we look on 
him with Professor Tyndall as a great teacher, or with Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley as a great tonic, the opinion of Lowell, next 
to what John Sterling has said, will remain the truest- that 
Carlyle, lacking only the formative instinct to be a great 
poet, is the profoundcst critic and the most dramatic imagi¬ 
nation of modern times.” The issue of Evelyn’s LIFE OF 
MARGARET GODOLPHIN (De La More, 2 s. 6d. net) 
before me is, I note, a modernised version of the rilitio priti ¬ 
er px prepared by Bishop Wilberforce for publication in 
1847 . The frontispiece is also a reproduction from the same 
edition of the picture at Wotton referred to by John Evelyn, 
supposed by many to be the work of Caspar Netscher during 
his visit to England. Margaret Godolphin did not live long, 
but she certainly lived long enough to endear herself greatly 
to the chatty diarist. In reading this life one is led to 
wonder if we have such marvels of perfection among us nowa¬ 
days, or, if we have, do they conceal their godliness in order 
to L’ “ in the fashion ” ? That this volume appears among 
the King’s Classics speaks for itself, for this series is tou 


well known and appreciated to need any praise of mine. 1 
gratefully place it among my books.—It seems strange to 
handle a reprint the original of which was written in 390 b.c. 
Yet such is XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF 
SOCRATES, now appearing in the Temple Classics (Dent, 
Is. 6d. net). There is an excellent frontispiece, and the whole 
format is admirable. One of our best series of reprints— 
light in the hand, good to read, and agreeable to look at.—A 
complete index, a series of maps, and a genealogy of the 
Khans has been added to the new reprint of THE TRAVELS 
OF MARCO POLO (Newnes, 3 s. 6d. net). Undoubtedly 
parts of this narrative are dull and trivial, and I am glad 
to see that some of the matter has been eliminated. Of 
course it is necessary, but I always think a book with copious 
notes in small type at the foot of each page looks so dull. 
Even if one determines to ignore the notes, they still remain 
a source of irritation. They are a reproach to one’s ignorance 
—a thing not to be endured. The book is most elegantly 
bound in soft green leather with an artistic design in gold on 
the front cover. I particularly like the inside cover papers— 
a point too often neglected by publishers. They lend a note 
of distinction to the book.—Coleridge’s CHRISTABEL 
(Dent, 3 s. 6d. net), which Mr. Ernest Rhys calls “ a lovely 
and inevitable fragment,” is a very handsome volume indeed. 
The verses are artistically printed on heavy white paper, 
and the illustrations by Mr. C. M. Watts are, on the whole, 
most successful. It will no doubt find many purchasers at 
Christmastide, for it makes a goodly gift book.—I cannot 
but lay down my pen and dip into the pages of my dear 
friend, ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 
and her subsequent journey THROUGH THE LOOKING 
GLASS (two volumes, 2 s. net each). What can I say about 
such a favourite ? “ Curtsey while you’re thinking what to 
say; it saves time,” replies the Red Queen for me. Do we 
not all love Lewis Carroll’s creations—Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, the White Knight and the Turtle, Humpty 
Dumpty and tile Mad Hatter? What can I say? Nothing. 
I will draw up my chair to the fire and lose myself in 
Wonderland, where there are no reprints, but everything is 
ever new. F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

A new novel by William Dean Howells is announced for 
publication on the 21 st inst. by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 
It is entitled ‘‘The Son of Royal Langbrith.”—Messrs. 
Skeffington will publish in a few days “ A History of Dagen¬ 
ham in the County of Essex,” by the Rev. J. P. Shawcross. 
The volume will be profusely illustrated, and will contain 
maps, facsimiles, &c.—Mr. R. Kearton’s new work, en¬ 
titled “ The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate,” 
is published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. to-day.—The first 
important book to appear on the Russo-Japanese cam¬ 
paign will be published on Tuesday, by Messrs. Methuen. 
It is entitled “With Kuroki in Manchuria,” and is written 
by Mr. Frederick Palmer, joint correspondent of the “ Daily 
Chronicle” and “Collier’s Weekly.” It is illustrated from 
photographs taken by Mr. James H. Hare, who was with 
General Kuroki from the beginning, and was present at the 
battle of Liaoyang.—The Land of the Blessed Virgin” is 
the picturesque title of a book on Andalusia, by W. S, 
Maugham, which will be published by Mr. Heinemann on 
November 22 .--Messrs. James Finch & Co., Ltd., announce 
the immediate publication of a new “ Life of George 
Canning,” by Mr. Harold Temperley, Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer in History at Leeds University. 

Mr. Jolui Lane is about to publish an original coineely 
in blank verse, by Dr. Richarel Garnett, entitled “William 
Shakespeare, Pedagogue and Poacher.”—For November 23 
Mr. Lane announces a popular reprint of Miss Constance 
Hill’s book. “ Jane Austen : Her Homes and He r Friends ” ; 
also Wordsworth's " Resolution anil Independe-nce,” in 
FIowits of Parnassus, and Herman Sudermann’s novel, 
“Regina: or the Sins of the Fathers.”—“Party Organisa¬ 
tion and Machinery in the United States ” is the title of a 
book by Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa College, which Mr. 
Unwin will issue on November 21 . 
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New Books Received 


Voetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Godfrey, K. (arranged by), A Book of Remembrance (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

Winbolt, F., Philip of Maoedon : a Tragedy (Moring). 

Holden, E. M., Songs at Dawn (Fifleld), 2/0 net. 

Thorley, W. C., Poems (Heaoham-on-Sea: The Author), 1/0. 

Douglas, Sir G., A Dark Night's Work (Tutin), 0/6. 

The Secretary’* Holyday, by the author of “ Dove Sono? ” (Harrow Road, 
W.: St. Vincent Press), 1/6 net. 

Burrill, K., Corner Stones (Dent), 3/6 net. 

Phillips, 8., Tire Sin of David (Macmillan), 4/6 net. 

Mann, H., The New Lights: A Drama in Four Acts (Boston, U.S.A.: 
Gorham Press). 

Crowley, A., In Residence (Cambridge: E. Johnson). 

Macdonald, Leila, A Wanderer, and Other Poems (Unwin), 3/6 net. 

Hind, C. Lewis, Life’s Lesser Moods (Black), 3/6 net. 

Dobson, H. J., and Sanderson, W., Scottish Life and Character (Black), 
7/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Henderson, T. F., James I. and VI. (Goupil). 

Greenidge, A. H. J., A History of Rome, Vol. I. (Methuen), 10/6 net. 

Guiney, Louise I., Hurrell Froude: Memoranda and Comments (Methuen), 
10/6 net. 

de Bertouoh, the Baroness, The Life of Father Ignatius, O.S.B., the Monk 
of Llanthony (Methuen), 10/6 net. 

Crouch, W., Bryan King (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

Smith, V. A., The Early History of India, from 600 b.c. to the Muhammadan 
Conquest (Oxford Press). 14/0 net. 

Life of Franoes Power Cobbe, as told bv herself (Sonnenschein), 7/6. 

Fischer, H. W., The Private Lives of William II. and his Consort: A Secret 
History of the Court of Berlin (Heineinann), 10/0 net. 

Baillie-Sannders, Mrs., The Philosophy of Dickens (Glaisher), 3/6 net. 

Rodd, Sir 11., 8ir Walter Raleigh (Macmillan), 2/6. 

Murray, J. W., Memoirs of a Great Detective (Heinemann), 10/0 net. 

Morris, W. O’Connor, Wellington: Soldier and Statesman (Putnam), 5/0. 
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My Book of Memory—VII 


I t is a commonplace of conversation to say of a lively 
fellow in mature years that he is ridiculously 
boyish. For my part, I would express it “ hap¬ 
pily ” boyish, for to my mind there is not any 
other thing that makes sweet the approach of age save 
this of preserving a happily youthful fund of spirits 
and a boyish outlook on life, an outlook that is which 
is optimistic. The pessimist is a one-eyed person, who 
can only see half of the world and that not the bright 
half. But it is not concerning this point that I set 
out to talk, but of the queer fact, as I take it to be, 
that boys are looked upon as are kittens or puppies, 
at all times thoughtlessly gay and splendidly full of 
animal vigour. This myth has led to much sorrow, to 
lads being told when they are pensive that they must 
not sulk or be shy, that they should be like other boys. 
There is much chatter about the mute pathos of animal 
suffering, which is entirely physical. Nowhere have I 
heard mention or read of the mute pathos of a youth 
who has stirring in him the germs of thought and the 
beginnings of imagination, yet who has no one in whom 
he can confide or to whom he can confess. Has not 
this been the case with many of us ? 

It is difficult to help and so easy to hinder the work¬ 
ing of a lad’s mind. If he be a mere animal, as too 
many of them are, he is content to live without think¬ 
ing. But if he have a mind of any strength or 
originality, to him the years of his later teens will be 
the making or the marring of him. Surround him 
with sympathy, not necessarily spoken, perhaps better 
unspoken, and do not insist that he shall be as other 
boys, but watch and help him to work out his mental 
salvation. 

The majority of boys are indeed fond of wild, physical 
fun, but there are many to whom the serious side of life 
makes frequent appeal. The books chosen and the por¬ 
tions of them most cherished are some clue to a boy’s 
mind. I remember sometimes being asked by a well- 
meaning friend why I read this, that or the other, instead 
of rushing off to play or filling my thoughts from boys’ 
books of adventure and bombast. The question was 
usually asked in so querulous a manner that I could 
not answer it. Nor could I find it in my heart to 
speak out the vague and not understood emotions that 
were stirring in me. So, often enough doubtless, I was 
set down as shy or stupid, and once was rudely bidden 
by an unmannerly elder “ to come out of my shell.” 

It was the pathos in books that chiefly came home to 
me when I was a lad. Dickens I almost disliked. I 
felt that he was great, but his greatness was not ap¬ 
parent to my half-opened eyes. I could then no more 
appreciate Sairey Gamp than I could Falstaff, and his 
sentiment and tragedy rang untrue to me as on occasion 
they still do. Little Nell and Paul Dombey, for ex¬ 
amples, I thought dreadful little prigs. Thackeray 
touched me far more deeply ; his kindly sarcasm was a 
dreariness to me then, but his pathos moved me pro¬ 
foundly as—-thank heaven—still it does. Colonel New- 
come I then and have always fancied to be a slightly 
overdrawn portrait, but at the death-bed of Helen Pen- 
dennis I shed many a tear, which I am not ashamed to 
recall. Indeed, it seems to me to be almost if not quite 
the most tender and the most sad scene in all fiction. I 
only hesitate to place it at the top by itself because 
I remember that when Billy Booth confessed to Amelia 
his sin she said she could not- forgive him in that she 
had done so long before. 


I recall that I tried, more than once, to read Miss 
Austen, but could not away with her. The subtle 
humour of her stories is not to be caught by a lad’s 
mind, and that being taken away but little remains. 

So many minds, so many views of “ Hamlet.” I am 
always glad that I read it first when a lad, before my 
vision had been obscured by the fantasies and be- 
muddled theories of commentators, who will insist on 
reading into the greatest of tragedies every kind of 
philosophy and foolery. I read “ Hamlet ” as a human 
story, and to me the melancholy prince was then and 
has remained the most pathetic figure that ever 
appeared upon the stage. How well I can recall what 
he then seemed to me to be. The fact that his father 
had been murdered was merely horrible. But my 
sympathy was stirred by Hamlet’s loneliness; even to 
Horatio he could not speak all his mind. Ophelia 
seemed a shallow miss, the King a brutal bully, but, 
worst of all, the Queen, whom Hamlet loved so 
dearly, who was all that was left to him, she was a 
traitress. To me the sorrow and the tragedy lay there. 
The opening scene always made me cold ; I could feel 
the biting wind and shivered on the platform; I could 
see the russet morn; could hear the drunken shouts 
from the palace hall; but the ghost always appeared 
so human that I forgot that he was an inhabitant of 
the spirit world until he visited the queen’s chamber: 
then his almost silence was terrifying. It is a great 
play to read, to see acted. Even the commentators 
cannot beat all the humanity out of it. 

Some will urge that a boy is not healthy-minded 
who can think of or see anything else than joy in life; 
but if he be such, will he not remain such all his life 
and is he far removed from the animals who think not ? 
To be without thought, without prescience, without 
anxiety for the morrow, may conduce to a certain 
happiness, but not of a high character. There is a story 
told of the Duke of Wellington, to whom a soldier 
was pointed out, trembling and afeard as he marched 
to the fight, the epithet “ coward ” being applied to him. 
Said the great commander, “ Coward ? No; he knows 
the risks he runs and faces them.” I quote from 
memory, as I cannot lay my hand upon the anecdote. 
So is it with men and boys; he is not a brave fighter 
who does not see that in life’s battle we may meet with 
sorrow as well as with joy, with disappointment as well 
as with fulfilment; he is merely heedlessly, thought¬ 
lessly bold; but he who sees life whole, and fights un¬ 
dauntedly, facing the risk and the danger, he is a brave 
man. Not only this, but it is wicked to send a lad 
out into the world, as is so often done, ignorant of what 
strife will come, what griefs, what difficulties, what 
temptations. “ Trouble will come soon enough ” is the 
cry; it will do so, but it can be fought with the less 
suffering if it come not upon us unexpecting and un¬ 
armed. Disease must come to us all; must we there¬ 
fore take no precaution 1 

It is an untrue saying that you may know a man by 
his friends; we are not competent to judge unerringly 
what any man is or what he may find in friends who 
to us might be unacceptable and harmful. It is far 
more true, I think, that you may to a great extent 
judge a boy by his books, by the books he chooses for 
himself, and, if he will speak of them, by that which he 
finds in them. I love to sec a boy full of good-humour, 
fond of vigorous play : but I love him the more if also 
he has in him somewhat of seriousness, if he is trying 
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to think for himself, if he can sigh as well as laugh, if 
he reads books that I myself read when his age, and if 
he will talk to me of them and take from them the 
nourishment that I found in them years ago. 

Letters and life: both goodly; but how much more 
goodly when bound up one with another. A book-lover 
should be a man, not an eccentric, and every man should 
love good books. 

E. G. O. 


Divine Discontent 

I t is writ large in universal history that discontent 
and doubt are the seeds of all moral and intel¬ 
lectual progress. Dr. William Barry could have 
paid no greater compliment to the men and 
women whom he discusses in his latest book than in 
calling them “ heralds of revolt ”: for all progress is by 
revolt; all originality, in art, in thought, or in action is 
revolt. Heredity and variation are both necessary in 
the evolution of living matter: and so are their 
analogues, conformity and nonconformity, in the evolu¬ 
tion of man’s mind. But of these two nonconformity is 
undoubtedly the most precious: for all conformity is but 
conformity to a previous nonconformity, all heredity but 
inheritance of a previous variation. And both varia¬ 
tion and nonconformity are the products of individuals. 
Here I would sing the praises of revolt, of protestantism, 
doubt, discontent, dissent, heterodoxy. 

The greatest of all Protestants, in the most important 
of all matters, was Jesus Christ. After Him, in the 
supreme sphere of morals, may be named a mighty host 
—Isaiah, the Buddha, Socrates, Savonarola. These 
were men indeed, for does not Emerson tell us that 
“ whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist.” 
And here, as elsewhere, the law of universal rhythm is 
observed. The typical history of the dissenter, of whom 
these are the greatest, is as inevitable as it is familiar. 
To begin with, he is in a minority of one. Convention, 
which cannot crush the truth of which he is the prota¬ 
gonist, can at any rate make short work of him. Its 
weapons are the Cross, hemlock, or the stake. There¬ 
after the truth which made him free survives in a more 
or less degenerate form to enslave his followers. There 
arises an organisation, claiming to speak and act with 
authority. To its adherents it denies that exercise of 
private judgment which led to its foundation. They 
must conform to the traditional nonconformity, which, 
however, being interpreted by men of smaller calibre, is 
always somewhat of a travesty of the original. Later 
there arises another filled with divine discontent, and 
the whole process is repeated. Those who decry Herbert 
Spencer to-day are the intellectual descendants of the 
men who called Socrates a corrupter of youth : and their 
descendants will deny some new truth a century hence 
because it cannot be reconciled with some page of the 
synthetic philosophy. 

The history of matters intellectual, then, is in nowise 
dissimilar. Each advance originates with an individual 
who dared to doubt that which satisfied his grand-parents 
and his contemporaries. To him and them alike were 
taught certain assertions which had once aroused fierce 
opposition from the contented supporters of the asser¬ 
tions which they displaced. But the dissenter—an 
Aristotle, a Copernicus, a Darwin—was not so easily 
satisfied. Where others believed, finding the belief, like 
all conformity, conducive to ease and reputation, he 
doubted—and of the doubt was bom a new light. In 
order to be answered it is necessary first to put a ques¬ 


tion. But just as Catholicism was founded by a Pro¬ 
testant, so are philosophic systems founded by sceptics. 
But a little while, and all who would gain the immediate 
prizes of intellectual effort must conform to the new non¬ 
conformity. There is thus always a soul of evil in things 
good. For centuries the authority of Aristotle, adopted 
by the Church, arrested all intellectual progress. For 
many decades the authority of Newton, lent to the 
emission or corpuscular theory of light, obstructed the 
way to acceptance of the undulatory theory. To-day 
the authority of Darwin is interfering with the proper 
appreciation of factors in organic evolution other than 
natural selection. As in the sphere of morals, the inter¬ 
preters or first conformists are always unable properly 
to transmit the message of the nonconformist. Newton 
decided only tentatively and with reservations in 
favour of the corpuscular theory of light: Darwin ex¬ 
pressly recognised the existence of other factors in 
organic evolution besides that which he had himself dis¬ 
covered. One can no more blame these nonconformists 
for the misguided conformity of their followers than one 
can blame the greatest of all Protestants for the state of 
the Mediaeval Church. 

In matters aesthetic, also, the principle holds true. 
Bach had to fight for his nonconformity to the noncon¬ 
formity of past masters. He has given us a composition 
to illustrate the struggle. A century and a quarter 
later there was born another dissenter, unable to con¬ 
form to that which had been accepted of authority in 
the interval. Wagner also has left a masterpiece illus¬ 
trative of the conflict between tradition and the maker 
of the new tradition. To-day another genius of the 
same race as Bach and the composer of the “Meister- 
singer ” is fighting just the same battle as theirs: and, 
in his “ Heldenleben ” has scored the battle-cries. Some 
two years ago I gibed at Strauss in these pages. What 
was the use of trying to out-Wagner Wagner? Yet 
further acquaintance with such works as “ Tod und 
Verklarung ” has aroused in me the suspicion that I was 
then simply playing the part of the typical conformist: 
forgetful, like the rest of us, that every orthodoxy was 
once a heresy. It was doubtless the same when rhyme 
sought to replace head-rhyme or alliteration and when 
Gothic architecture first reared its noble head; whilst 
Byron had his Scotch reviewer, and they said of Words¬ 
worth, “ This will never do.” 

Thus whilst the Church still teaches, I suppose, as 
once it taught, that disbelief is a mortal sin, history 
teaches us that it is the seed of all progress: whilst the 
acceptance of any dogma or convention is the acceptance 
of some one’s rejection of some other dogma or conven¬ 
tion. If you accuse me of despising the work of the past, 
I answer that this, when we read aright, is what our 
fathers, of their experience, have taught us. It is of 
such right reading that the essentially modern idea of 
toleration is born. Men can be expected to tolerate 
dissent only when they can study, on a sufficiently large 
scale, the history of opinion. They despise the work of 
the past who refuse to learn therefrom. And if you or 
I should suffer some distress, as suffer we must, at the 
uprising of some form of discontent which, rightly or 
wrongly, we cannot call divine, we mav take comfort 
from that great saying of Carlyle’s: The first of all 
truths is this, that a lie cannot endure for ever. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Christmas Number of “The Academy and 
Literature," containing classified reviews of 
Children's Books, will be issued on December 3. 
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The Art of Comedy 

T he production of John Oliver Hobbes’ comedy 
“ The Flute of Pan ” and the representations at 
the Royalty Theatre by the Mermaid Society of 
Congreve’s ‘‘ The Way of the World ” suggest 
some consideration of the art of writing and of acting 
comedy. Pathos is akin to laughter, as is proved, if 
proof be necessary, by the fact that the theme of every 
fine comedy might also be used for tragic treatment. 
“The Way of the World” has for subject matter 
erring wives and husbands; “ The Flute of Pan ” deals 
with the crushing of natural emotions which comes 
with the wearing of a crown. Congreve’s theme treated 
seriously would become terrible, Mrs. Craigie’s would 
move us to tears. The old dramatist, however, knew 
well enough the stuff of which comedies are made; 
comedy deals with character and manners, not with 
heart-searching emotions; it trades in eccentricity of 
character and quaintnesses of manner; tragedy is com¬ 
pact of the sorrow of human hearts fighting against 
implacable fate; comedy sends us away with a smile on 
our lips, tragedy with an ache in our hearts. A comedy 
that takes something from tragedy is inartistic, though 
on the other hand tragedy gains from an admixture 
of comedy. 

Applying these rules as a test to the work of Congreve 
it will at once be seen why that writer is so great a 
master of the art of comedy. As we witness “ The Way 
of the World,” or as we read it, no questions of right 
or of wrong are stirred within us ; we are delighted with 
supreme portraits of amusing characters, are dazzled by 
the display of wit and humour. Too often'Congreve is 
looked upon as a mere juggler with verbal fireworks; 
he is far more than that; this one comedy alone presents 
us with several admirably drawn characters, Mrs. 
Millamant, the queen of coquettes; Lady Wishfort, a 
picture of the absurdity of love in an'old would-be- 
young widow ; Sir Wilful Witwoud, the raw country 
squire; Fainall and Mirabell, two exquisites of the finest 
water; Witwoud, the monkey masquerading in the pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, and Foible, the type of all succeeding 
serving and subservient waiting women. As for the 
wit of the dialogue it is not • necessary to speak of it, 
only it may be noted that it gains in brilliancy by being 
spoken. Not merely is it witty, but full, too, of humour^, 
this perfect specimen of the art of comedy. 

Mrs. Craigie has the gifts required for the writing of 
comedy : a fine sense of character, a pretty turn of wit, a 
feeling for humour; her chief danger is that she lives in 
the present day when few writers dare to be as witty as 
they could be—for wit is out of fashion—and when most 
of us are so deadly serious in our amusements that we 
have almost lost the art of being frivolous. ■ In a word. 
Sentiment will put her finger into the comedian’s pie, 
Reality will enter with his jarring note into situations 
which become tragic when a touch of nature is intro¬ 
duced. The intrigue of “ The Flute of Pan ” provides 
delicious material for a first-rate comedy of men, women 
and manners. The beautiful, wayward, witty Princess 
Margaret might form a fit pendant to Mrs. Millamant: 
Boris, who weds her, might, with a lightening of his some¬ 
what serious views of life and its responsibilities, pair 
off with the serious Mirabell; the worldly minded old 
beau, Prince Adolph, witty though harmless, is a 
capital figure of fun, and Countess Bertha is a pleasant 
specimen of that entertaining genus—-flirt. But every 
here and there reality intrudes, exactly how or where it 


is difficult to say, and we find ourselves asking are all 
these folk behaving nicely or naturally ? Such a question 
should never arise in a comedy, where neither morals nor 
emotions h,ave a rightful place. It is very difficult, how¬ 
ever, to appraise the true value of a comedy unless it 
is acted well nigh to perfection ; Congreve received some¬ 
thing far more near to justice at the hands of the players 
than did Mrs. Craigie. Our modern comedians have for 
the. most' ipart lost touch with the art of comedy, not 
through any fault of their own, but through lack of that 
practice which is the one efficient school of acting. If 
we ever have a repertory theatre where our old comedies 
are played it will soon be found that we have the 
makings of many admirable comedians and some few 
already accomplished and satisfying. It is sad that a 
critic should be reduced to repeating platitudes, but it 
is necessary to remind the majority of our actors that 
the first thing a player has to achieve is to make the 
audience hear what is said. Time after time in both the 
comedies under discussion distraction reigned supreme 
because the actors mumbled and slurred their speeches. 

“ The Way of the World ” was, for the most part, 
very finely performed. Actors as well as dramatists can 
introduce realism into the shallow passions of comedy, 
and when they do so ruin is the result. In Congreve’s 
comedy one touch of nature makes the whole ring false, 
and this touch—of ancer, of passion, of brutality—was 
introduced more than once, reducing, for example, the 
quarrel scene between Fainall and Marwood to some¬ 
thing sordid. Of the performers three call for especial 
commendation. , Miss Ethel Irving was perfect—the 
word is often alpqsed, but not so here—as Mrs. Milla¬ 
mant, a character that calls for the supreme in the art of 
comedy acting; Mrs. Theodore Wright was again very 
fine as Lady Wishfort, and Mr. Frank Lascelles exactly 
caught the airy graces and insouciance of the fop Fainall. 
“ The Way of the World ” is all sparkle and glitter in 
itself and should be so in its acting, it is unpleasant 
to say it r but Mrs. Craigie was not always truly inter¬ 
preted by many of the players ; they were heavy, serious 
—might have been acting “ Hamlet ” ! Miss Olga Nether- 
sole is an actress of very considerable gifts, but she is so 
much associated with the drama known as serious and 
realistic that she would, perhaps, be wise to emphasise 
the comedy points in order to remind the audience that 
she is departing from her usual type of impersonations. 
She made an imposing figure and she certainly bears 
a curious resemblance to some of the European prin¬ 
cesses. Mr. Herbert Waring is a romantic actor of 
value, but as Boris he was always much too strenuous, 
and Mr. C. W. Somerset also, as Prince Adolph, appar¬ 
ently forgot that he was acting in comedy. On the other 
hand Miss Annie Hughes reduced her part to farce. 
Doubtless when the actors settle down to their parts—a 
first night performance is no fair test either of play or 
players—they will be less slow, more bright and will 
carry the comedy with a swing instead of delaying it 
with a stately, measured walk. 

Midway between Tragedy and Comedy stands the 
grotesque figure of Burlesque, with broad grin and merry 
wink, laughing uproariously at all that is false in them 
both. “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” now being 
played admirably at the Royalty Theatre, is a magnifi¬ 
cent example of what burlesque can and should be; 
Beaumont and Fletcher set up a model for all time. 
The actors are all excellent, particularly Mrs. Theodore 
Wright as the Citizen's Wife, who present* a finished 
performance of splendid funning. Truly The Mermaid 
Society is doing fine work and deserves the heartiest 
support. The drama is still alive! 
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The New English Art Club 

T he honours of the New English Art Club and the 
art sensation of the studios this winter are 
with Mr. John. His portrait of “ Carlotta ” 
will be the “ talked-of thing,” it will be 
attacked and praised; it will create a crowd of mediocre 
imitators. Mr. John has threatened to come to the 
front several times of late—he has now arrived with a 
bound. From to-day he must be reckoned one of the 
strongest artists we have amongst us. But one holds 
out the laurels to him with a little hesitation—the 
hesitation is in the prophecy of future achievement, that 
is always a part of triumph. Is he going to last? In 
this forceful portrait of a woman, in all its strange, un¬ 
canny strength, in all its fine suggestion of colour amidst 
the greys of the dress, in all its masterly simplicity, in 
the absolute rightness of that splash of red in the quaint 
hat, there lurks a sense of vulgarity that has kept 
another of the most brilliant men we possess, Mr. Strang, 
from the topmost heights, and has muddied the paint¬ 
brush of Mr. Rothenstein, whose exquisite portraits in 
lithography are as well-bred and distinguished in their 
beautiful debonair play of line as his paint is coarse 
and vulgar—vulgar sometimes as lard. This nasty 
taste of vulgarity is of the faintest in the marvellously 
fine “ Carlotta ” of Mr. John; but there is the whisper 
of it even in this very forceful thing; it is the only 
blemish, and that, too, only the hint of blemish. As one 
enters the room of the club one is greeted as always 
with the sweet sense of the freshness of colour, the rich 
sense of artistry, from several canvases—Mr. Wilson 
Steer, Mr. John Sargent, Mr. Walter Sickert, Mr. 
William Orpen, Mr. David Muirhead, Mr. Brabazon, 
and others call to us with all their wonted charm; but 
Mr. John’s work stands out triumphant amidst them all; 
and it is a triumph of sheer force, he employs no pretti¬ 
nesses, he stoops to no popularities, he seems almost to go 
aside to the vulgarities in a sort of schoolboyish spirit of 
dread lest his voice may not be taken for a man’s voice, 
but in spite of his own disservice to himself he wins a 
success from which he should never look back. He has 
learnt his lesson from Frans Hals—his lesson of sim¬ 
plicity and truth and direct frank statement. He has 
learnt that lesson in no mean spirit. He has kept his 
eyes open and learnt many lessons from the masters of 
his own day. And he comes to his craftsmanship, 
thereby, fully equipped as an artist whose work promises 
to be a series of remarkable utterances. The beauty of 
the silvery greys in this portrait of Carlotta, the placing 
of the figure on the canvas, the balance of the whole 
arrangement, the restraint and the force, the colour 
sense and the drawing ail go to the building of a 
veritable masterpiece. And if there be lacking a certain 
feminine grace and subtlety in the head, it is at any 
rate less marked than in the other heads of women which 
he shows in the same gallery, though they are all some¬ 
what of the one type. The “ Head of an Old Man ” is 
almost as marked an achievement as that of the “ Car¬ 
lotta ’’—indeed, in its way, perhaps as fine. Mr. John 
shows a grip of character which should raise him to high 
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position amongst portrait-painters. He shows a colour 
faculty by which to state that character-drawing of a 
very remarkable order and individuality. And if he 
will only remember that when a beautiful woman opens 
beautiful lips to utter a harsh cockney accent or the 
slurred “ h,” the larger part of her glory is sped; in 
other words, if he will only remember that distinction is 
as much a part of high achievement as is strength, then 
he will add to the gamut of his craftsmanship a quality 
that will keep his hand from mere prettiness quite as 
effectually as any trick of thumb, however rough and 
rugged that thumb may be. But whether he prefer 
brutal forcefulness to distinction of style or not, here we 
have a portrait in Mr. John’s “ Carlotta ” that will draw 
the attention of every man of artistic vision to the simple 
and pleasant fact that an artist of no mean order has 
arisen amongst us; and the New English Art Club is to 
be congratulated on being the setting to this radiant 
gem. Haldane Macfall. 

Note 


In connection with the article on “ Works of Art for 
Small Purses,” I have had several requests for hints as to 
where to search for these things. I propose to pay par¬ 
ticular attention from time to time to such requests, 
and I would only say here that he who purchases to-day 
a lithograph by C. Hazlewood Shannon, some of whose 
work, with that of Gordon Craig, Nicholson, Rothenstein, 
and other artists of distinction, may be seen at Obach’s 
in Bond Street, or he who buys Wallace’s water-colour of 
sheep and meadows, “ The Tweed,” or his oil of “ Spring 
in Hyde Park ” at Stafford’s Black Frame Club in Bond 
Street, where apaongst other charming things are Peart’s 
“ Fishing Boats ” and Scott’s “ Summer Morning,” will 
do well by himself and his pocket. 

II. M. 

Correspondence 

Celtomania and Science 


Sir, —Thu October number of the “ Celtic Review ” con¬ 
tains the Presidential address of Sir William Preece at the 
Pan-Celtic Congress, entitled “ Egyptians and Celts.” From 
it we learn that “ there is a remarkable connection between 
the religions, language, customs, and rites of the ancient 
Egyptian and those of the ancient Briton ” ; that “ originally 
(4500 b.c.) the conception of a Supreme Being . . . lather 
of Heaven was prevalent ” ; “ that the Druids worshipped the 
Supreme Being and made the oak his symbol ” ; that “ Stone¬ 
henge and Avebury . . . testify to their (the Druids’) 
mechanical skill ” ; that " the term Druid means a chief 
priest if it is derived from de.r and tjtctjdd ” ; that “there is 
great similarity in the name of the gods of Egypt and of 
the Celts ” ; that “ the Druidical Ark was a symbol of the 
deluge ” ; that “ the worship of Isis was brought into Britain 
by a tribe called Pharaon by the ancient British,” &c., &c. 
This amusing outbreak of a Celtomania which one had fondly 
imagined buried in the tombs of Vallancey and Davies would 
not deserve even a passing and contemptuous reference if it 
were not for the position and personality of its author. Sir 
William Preece is a distinguished ‘'man of science ” in the 
English sense of the term, which understands by “science” 
only the “ natural sciences.” We are frequently assured that 
study of the natural sciences exercises a most beneficial effect 
upon the intelligence, that it trains the mind in exact per¬ 
ception of facts, in critical weighing of evidence, in rigorous 
and logical deduction. In all these particulars it is fre¬ 
quently contrasted, greatly to its advantage, with “ literary ” 
or “ historical ” study. Yet here we find an eminent scientist 
who in the course of eight pages makes some fifty statements 
of fact every one of them demonstrably inaccurate, as has 
been known to all serious students for the past quarter- 
century at least; who, on this basis of non-existent facts, 
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proceeds to rear a superstructure of deductions of which the 
flimsiness is at once apparent to whosoever examines it with 
ever so slight a modicum of critical faculty; who confesses 
“ that his work has not been in the direction of Celtic lore,” 
and yet airily lays down the law on points of the utmost 
obscurity and complexity. In a word, we have a “ scientist 
who, in spite of his training, is hopelessly and flagrantly 
“unscientific” outside his own speciality. What would be 
thought of Dr. Tylor or Mr. Lang addressing the Chemical 
or the Astronomical Society and seriously quoting Basil 
Valentinus or “Parallax”? Yet Sir William Preece does 
as bad or worse in quoting Davies as an authority. In view 
of such an instance, one may well doubt if the discipline 
of natural science be as truly productive of a scientific bent 
of mind as is often claimed.—Yours, &c. Alfred Nutt. 

A Prose Anthology 

Sir,— In reply to your correspondent “ E. J.," it is hardly 
to be expected that any collection of extracts can show “ the 
beauties of all the best English prose literature.” Two useful 
books for giving lessons upon English literature, its develop¬ 
ment and characteristics, are “ English Prose ” and 
" Selected English Essays,” by W. Peacock. 

But, as a student of literatures, I would beg to 
suggest that a collection of extracts is by no means the 
best means of approach to a foreign literature. A com¬ 
plete book at least of any author should lx 1 studied. 
In the case of essays, several should be read; and if there 
is not time to cover all the ground desired, at least some 
real acquaintance with the thought and style of one or two 
representative writers can be made. Extracts rarely repre¬ 
sent the general method, and at best only serve to recall 
points of interest which have been previously noted. 
Yours, &c. S. Cunnington. 

“ Flaws in Composition ” 

Sir, I note that your usually immaculate compositors 
have fathered on me a bit of bad English by amputating the 
final letter of “metaphors” in my communication of the 
5th inst.—To the curious in mixed metaphors the essays of 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton present a mine of wealth. It 
would be difficult to match, e.g., her diatribes telling how 
“ fresh young dogs go on the fatal old path; and, because 
they will not have the patience to wait from seed-time to 
harvest, cut their grain while it is unripe,” and denouncing 
the man who “ Rather than wear his pinching shoe with that 
stoical courage which at last wears it easy . . . falls foul of 
the marriage-tie” (“St. James’s Gazette,” 23 xi. and 
21 xii., 1894). 

The rule for punctuation to which, last week, I attempted 
to give expression may perhaps be best stated as follows: 
A comma should not separate an antecedent from its defining 
relative that or from the relatives who and which when, 
though proper to parenthetic adjective clauses, they are un¬ 
advisedly employed in the place of that. —Yours, Ac. 

Francis H. Butler. 


The inconvenience and risks of the English custom of 
appointing individuals as executors and trustees—either 
because of the precarious health, absence, business inexperi¬ 
ence, death, or even the fraud of those undertaking these 
offices—sometimes without reward—have been frequently 
made manifest, and consequently there has been an increas¬ 
ing difficulty in finding private persons willing to accept 
such onerous positions. This is pointed out in a prospectus 
issued by the Royal Exchange Assurance, which has now 
decided, under parliamentary powers, to undertake the offices 
of executor of wills, trustee under wills, trustee under settle¬ 
ments, and trustee for charitable or other institutions. 
The obvious advantages—such as security, continuity, experi¬ 
ence, readiness of access, and opportunities for the favourable 
investment of trust funds—of the employment of a corporate 
body to act in such cases are pointed out, and a moderate 
scale of fees is given. The Royal Exchange Assurance was 
incorporated a.d. 1720, and its funds now exceed £5,000,000. 
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New Monthly Competition 

FIRST AWARD 

“ Thackeray’s Letters to an American Family ” 

T hose who are already familiar with Thackeray's 
history will find this book of his letters a great 
addition to the knowledge they already possess ; 
it will be to them like a visit back into the past, 
an interview miraculously granted with a long dead 
friend. 

We propose, however, to consider the book as it would 
appear to a reader who knew nothing else of Thackeray 
than his literary works; and even from this point of 
view alone it gives us a great deal to think over. Any 
piece of unconscious biography taken from letters is apt 
to be a marvellous piece of portrait-painting. It is not 
exactly the things that are stated in so many words that 
show us most; it is the story of a life as it spins out its 
threads while it is related from within by the man who 
does not yet know where it is tending or when it will 
end. If in this way we follow the inner current of this 
volume of letters, it is a fine piece of pathos that we 
find here given to us. The beginning is full of the joy 
and comfort of a most sympathetic friendship; of the 
burden and fetter of duties which were part of his 
brilliant literary success, and were therefore an enviable 
burden; and spread through it all ran a feeling of 
ennobling pleasure in the reciprocal friendship between 
himself and a whole country. 

These first letters seem to represent the beginning of 
further happiness and wider national friendship between 
Thackeray with his friends and his own country with 
America. 

But the second visit to America, with its brilliant un¬ 
fulfilled hopes, comes like a black shadow after the first: 
it is the beginning of a decline of happiness that falls 
lower and lower till his days are ended. His intercourse 
with his dear friends was partially interrupted, and his 
public success was feebler. He returned to England, 
and the letters still flow on sadly; the decline of youth 
and pleasure becomes stronger and more overpowering. 
He looks forward to a third visit to America, that was 
never paid; he writes to his friends of their troubles 
and his own; he laments the broken friendship between 
their country and himself: he speaks of his ill health, 
and hardly seems to care for life. We see no more of 
the schoolboy fun with which his first letters were filled. 
Then the letters cease; there is no more; no note from 
the editor to say when he died; there was no other visit 
to America. 

And so we see a piece painted alive out of Thackeray’s 
career. His friendship with its happiness and its fun, 
its beginning of disappointments, his decline in life and 
power, and that saddest of all comments and endings— 
nothing more. No last words, no explanation. There 
is only the dead stop as it occurs in life, when the gate 
shuts suddenly with a departed friend on the other side. 

Letitia M. Dixon. 


Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library, In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
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library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “ The Competition Editor, 
The Academy, 9 East Hardin? Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prise must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the priao more than once in three months. In 
case a previous prise-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 


SUBJECT FOR SECOND COMPETITION 

“ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” 

By Sidney Lee. 

(Published by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than December 12. 


The New Writers’ Column 

Nursery Rhymes 

The majority of people would probably tell you that, in 
their opinion, nursery rhymes are too idiotic for even a 
moment’s consideration. They do not realise what a 
distinct blank there would be in the lives of their small 
friends without this form of literature, nor do they 
understand that a special inspiration is required by 
those who cater for “ the little public.” 

Perhaps looked at casually, there is not much to 
admire in the rhyme that informs you of the doings of 
the “ birds that sat on a stone.” But the whole point 
of this rhyme, and many others, is the picture so im¬ 
mediately visualised by the mind of the child who listens 
or reads. Most of us, I imagine, on hearing the jingle 
so familiar to our childhood, instinctively see again the 
mind-picture with which we used to associate it. It is 
this power of producing these pictures out of a few 
words, effectively strung together, on any or no subject, 
that is the first essential qualification of a rhyme-maker. 

Perhaps we might roughly divide nursery rhymes into 
two classes; those that are the ideas of very small 
children put down so that they can recognise them; and 
those whose sole charm is that they are devoid of sense. 

The master, of course, of this latter kind was Lear. 
Who has not known and loved the old man 

“ Who said ‘ Hush ! I perceive a young bird in that bush.’ 

When they said, ‘ Is it small? ’ He replied ‘ Not at all. 

It is four times as large as the bush.’ ” 

But there is a great difference between this and the 


other class; one can be at least partly appreciated by 
almost all grown-up people, and the other only appeals 
to the few who can still look on things with a child’s eyes. 

Nothing, to the child, is too impossible to happen, and 
most inanimate things have to them a personality. 
When this is realised it will be better understood why 
nursery rhymes are so popular with the little ones. For 
whether they treat of animals that talk, or dishes that 
run, they come easily intt) the life of the child, who does 
not question their possibility. Rather he takes them as 
strict realities, and applies them to the world about him. 
A case in point: a small boy I knew informed his 
mother, after some walks in the country, that he had 
found the cow that jumped over the moon. On being 
asked how he recognised her, he replied, “ She had two 
black legs,” evidently having long decided upon her 
appearance in his mind. 

Christina Rossetti was one of the few poets who looked 
upon this work as worthy of serious consideration. Her 
book “ Sing-Song ” is charming, although some of the 
rhymes are of too melancholy a character to be altogether 
appropriate to the nursery. 

However many people jeer at them as meaningless 
rubbish, it is pretty certain that nursery rhymes will 
continue to flourish so long as children in age and 
children in spirit continue to inhabit the earth. 

Dorothea Still. 


Regulations. 

Wc will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Literature and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Writers’ Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 

RULES. 

1. The article may be on any subject of litorary, art, or antiquarian interest; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly influence the 
aooeptanoe of any article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers’ Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, The Academy and 

Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked “ N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS. ; a duplicate 

copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must liavo attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 

of the cover pages). 


A feature of the first two volumes of the Century 
Edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s Earlier Novels, edited by 
“ Diplomatics ” (Lucien Wolf) which have been 
already announced by the De La More Press, will be 
the illustrations. These include two drawings specially 
made by Mr. Herbert Railton illustrating the birthplace 
in Theobald’s Road, and the house in Bloomsbury. 
Square in which “ Vivian Grey ” was written. The 
frontispiece of Volume II. is a photogravure of the bust 
of Mrs. Sara Austen, the staunch friend and adviser of 
the young Disraeli. This has been reproduced from a 
bust in the possession of Miss Layard for the purpose of 
this edition, and is therefore of especial interest, as it 
is now published for the first time. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this oolamn mast be addressed to The Editor, 
Thr Acadrmt and Literature, 9 East Hardin? Street, London, E.O. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand oorner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must l>e written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
oDly one side of the paper, which mast bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not neoessarfly for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohseology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deoiding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions mqst rot be suoh as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of referenoe. 

Competition. 

Until further notioe, four prises, of the value of 5/- eaoh, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
" ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a oheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than onoe in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adlierenoe to the rules and regulations of “Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare and Rabelais. —“ Shakespeare knew his Rabelais.” In " As 
You Like It,” III. ii. (line 214 in the Windsor Edition) Celia uses the 
expression '* Gargantua’s mouth.” Are there any other Rabelais quota¬ 
tions in the plays? I fancy that I can distinguish Rabelaisian humour 
and vocabulary in “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Do others agree with me?— 
John Osborne (Nantwioh). 

The Prevision of Shakespeare.— 

(1) Electrioity—I’ll put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes. 

“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” II. ii. 175 6. 

(2) Photography— The glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays the alohymist. 

“ King John,” III. 1 77-8. 

Can any reader give me further particulars or tell me where I can sub¬ 
stantiate the above, which I oonsider to be the prevision of Shakespeare?— 
A.E.l. (Sheffield). 

Shakespeare and Smoking.—How can we explain the want of any reference 
to smoking throughout Shakespeare’s works, although the habit was very 
prevalent in his time, even within the theatres?— A.J. 

LITERATURE 

Milton.— In a volume of poems entitled “Christian Lyrics” there is 
one entitled “ Milton on His Blindness,” which I am told was written by 
Milton and discovered some few years ago at the British Museum by Dr. 
Gro8art. At the end of it there is the name E. Lloyd, whom I supposed 
to be the author, but I am told this is not the case. Did Milton write the 
poem or not ?—Norman Treliving (Leeds). 

Chrysippus. —In the “ Enoliiridion ” Epictetus states, and appears to 
believe, that a person who can understand the writings of Chrysippus may 
pride himself on that fact. Who was Chrysippus, and did he write any¬ 
thing which would nowadays be considered equally difficult to understand? 
Jessie Duncan Scott. 

Fuil nan Slauoh.” —Can any one explain the meaning of the phrase 

Kuil nan Slaugli ” ?— Norman Bennett. 

Well-a-Dat.—W hat is the exact origin and history of the phrase “ Well- 
a-day”? 

Ah, well-a-day! he’s dead. 

Shakespeare, “ Romeo and Juliet,” III. ii. 37. 

Ah ! well-a-dav, what evil lookB 
Had I from old nnd young! 

Coleridge. “Ancient Mariner.” 139.— D.W.O. (Aberystwyth). 

RErERKNCE Wanted. —Can any reader tell me the title of the following verse 
by B. Barton, and if there are any more verses?— 

I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true. , 

For the Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too, 

For the cause that lacks assistance. 

For the wrong that needs resistance, 

For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do.— il. K. Pirki* (Nutfield). 

Reference Wanted. —In which of Charles Kingsley’s novels occurs the 
quotation about our all seeing things through different-coloured spectacles? 
Kingsley says there is no because or reason for our different views.— 
A. Samuel. 

Authors Wanted.—W ho wrote these lines?— 

His slumber, when he slumbers, is not sleep. 

But a continuance of enduring thought.— T.F.J. (Greenock). 

££ Oliver W endell Holmes (" The Autocrat of the Brenkfast Table ’’ vi.) snvs • 

* The world has a million roosts for n man, but only one nest.” By whom, 
and when, was the following similar passage written?— 

The heart lias many a dwelling-place. 

But only once a home.—A. G. Turner. 

GENERAL. 

WoodPedigree.-I have a pedigree of Sir James Buller East, Bart.. M.P., 
ana of Ihos. James Hall. The name of “ Wood ” is often mentioned, as in 
Lady Wood, authoress of “ Sabina," and of J. P. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. 
author of “ Homes Without Hands,” and many times the signature of A. r! 
Wood, 1867, occurs. Could any one tell me if any relations of these are 
living, and the literary value of the pedigree?— S. L. Hudson (Gravesend). 


Fleet Family— Thomas Fleet, a printer, living about 1719, married E isa- 
beth Goose, and his wife was suppositiously connected with " Mother 
Goose ”; also T. and J. Fleet, who emigrated from England, were printers 
at Boston, Massachusetts, and issued certain almanacks between 1787-1790, 
perhaps later. Is there any connection?— A.H. 

The Duke or Wellington. —The Duke of Wellington, showing a statue of 
Napoleon to a French visitor (at Apsley House?), remarked that some 
thought the globe in the hand of the figure was too small, on which his 
guest replied, “ That may be so, but your Grace muBt remember that 
* L’Angleterre n’est pas comprise.’” Who was the guest? W r here did the 
incident occur (at Apsley House or elsewhere)? W r hat are the exact words 
of the compliment?—T.F.J. (Greenock). 

Queen Victoria. —I have recently been reading modern history, and in 
a text-book by Wilhelm Halle, a German author, I find it stated that when 
our late Queen ascended the throne she was proclaimed as Queen Alexan¬ 
dria, and by this name she was described on the written rolls of the House 
of Lords and the printed forms of the House of Commons. If such was 
actually the case how and when did she «5ome to be known as Queen 
Victoria?— R.N. 

Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

The Stage in the Fourteenth Century.— The lines in “ King Richard II.,” 
V. ii. 23-6, are an instance of Shakespeare’s not infrequent practice of 
attributing to an earlier age the customs or usages of his own. In the 
Elizabethan theatre—and we like to think in the particular company of 
“ Her Majesty’s servants,” of which he himself was a member—undoubtedly 
the “ well-graoed actor ” had his opportunity for becoming a favourite with 
the audienoe. This familiar usage is easily transferred, as an illustration, 
to the time of King Riohard II.— S.C. (Hove). 

Falotaff. —Mr. Philip Norman, in his “ London Signs and Inscriptions,” 
mentions Sir John Fastolfe, “ who must, at least, have furnished the name 
to Shakespeare's matchless creation.”—IV. L. Harle (Falfleld). 

The “ Centaur ” and the “ Phoenix."— There was a private theatre in 
Drury Lane, called the “ Cockpit,” or “ Phoenix,” in the time of Shake¬ 
speare.— IV. L. Harle (Falfleld). 

LITERATURE. 

La Vie est Vaine.—A translation of L6on Montenaecken’s lines beginning 
“ La vie est vaine,” ahd entitled “ Peu de chose ” (Kickshaws), was sent 
to me the other day, and is as follows: 

Vain life, we cry. 

Where Love or Hate 
Do alternate, 

And then—Good-bye! 

Swift is life’s flight— 

One hopeful gleam. 

One transient dream, 

And then—Oood-night 1— C.O.B. 

“ On Entre, on Crie.”— A.H.W. is mistaken in attributing to Sully 
Prudhomme the remarkable quatrain— 

On entre, on orie, 

Et o’est la vie; 

On crie, on sort, 

Et o’est la rnort. 

It is found, inscribed with the signature of Edmond Texier, on a page of 
the album of Nadar, reproduced by “ Le Figaro ” of October 29, 1863. The 
real author is, however, the poet Ausone de Chancel, and the original text 
has “ on b&ille ” instead of “ on crie ” in the third line. The autnor wrote 
it himself on the title-pnge of an album which he gave to his sister-in-law 
in 1836. Maxime du Camp, in his “Souvenirs Litt6raires ” (Tome I., 
page 164), writes as follows : ” Un vieux journaliste sans vergogne Pa si 
souvent improvise qu’il a fini par se persuader qu’il en est l’auteur. 
Ausone de Chancel savait oela, il levait les dpaules et disait ‘ On ne vole que 
les pauvres.’ ”— M.A.C. 

Homoiqusion and Homoousion.— The two principal watchwords of the 
groat AHnn con trovers v of the fourth century. (1) ogoovertov. The 
Homoousians held that the Son was of the same essence or substance as the 
Father (Athanasius and those who accepted the Nioene Creed). (2) 
bfxoiovcnos. The Homoiousians held that the Son was of^ similar 
essence or substance (Eusebius and the Senii-Arians). (3) opotot. The 
Homoenns held that the Son was Ijke the Father but not necessarily 
in essence (the Court party). (4) deogolov- The Anomoeans, who held that 
the Son was altogether unlike the >other (the extreme Arians). The con¬ 
troversy lasted violently for sixty years, and continued in some form or 
other for at least 300 years. It may be stated as a fact of some interest 
that the present Nioene Creed is not the one passed by the famous Council 
of Constantinople in 381 a.d.— H.C.J.S. (Preston). 

[Similar replies received from Geo. A. Hilburti -, H.C .; Harmatopcyo* 
H.K.A. ; Rev. H. B. F oyster; H. P. Dixon (Pewsey); S.C. (Hove); and 
K.P.M. (Oswestry).] 

The Gat Lothario.— In 1632 was published “ The Fatal Dowry ” of 
Massinger and Field, the subject being an intrigue between Novall "junior 
and Beaumelle, the wife of Charalois. “ From this play,” save Gifford, 
“ Rowe borrowed, or, according to Cicero’s distinction, stole, the plan of 
“ The Fair Penitent.’ ” In the latter play, produced in 1703, the name 
Lothario was substituted for Novall, and Calista for Beaumelle. 
“ Lothario,” says Johnson, “ with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be despised, retains too much of the spectator’s 
kindness.” This play long held the stage, and in Cumberland’s " Ob¬ 
server ” may be found three consecutive essays (Nos. 77, 78. and 79) 
devoted to a critical comparison between the earlier and the later play. 
In these essays the incidents and characters of the two plays werp reviewed 
with an extensive knowledge and an elaborate care wnioh at the present 
day are seldom brought to the task of drumatic criticism.— George Seirall. 

[Similar replies received from IV. L. Harle; H.C.; Hilda M. Wood, 
HA'.J.S. (Preston).] 

Dragon Myth.—I am not able to do the “equation” propounded by 
A. Hall, but should like to give his query a philologioo-literarv turn by 
referring- him to Chap, xxxix. of “ The Romany Rye, in whioh the Hun¬ 
garian, in reply to “ Myself,” who asked him for an explanation of “ Drak,” 
says: “Dragon, which the Wallacks use for ‘devil.’ The term is curious 
os it shows that the old Romans looked upon the dragon as an infernal 
being.” This proves that George Borrow was also interested in the dragon 
myth.— G.S. (Aberdeen). 

Kipling’s “ Seven Seas ” and “ Five Nations.”— Is it not probable that 
Kipling took the “ Seven Seas ” from the Persian, perhaps through Fiti- 
Gerald, who tells us that “ Jamshyd’s seven-ring'd oup ” was typical of tha 
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Notes 


I seem to have been too pessimistic in my re¬ 
marks a fortnight ago on the insularity of 
our literary tastes, and am pleased to learn 
that the entente cordiale is spreading from 
politics to the domain of literature and the arts. 
L’Alliance Franjaise, which, as is well known, is 
under the direct patronage of the French President 
and Government, has decided to found L’Alliance 
Litteraire, Scientifique et Artistique Franco-Anglaise, 
with the object of promoting a mutual appreciation and 
understanding of French and English literature and art. 
On lines slightly similar to those on which the Parlia¬ 
mentary representatives of England and France 
exchanged visits, it is proposed that the leading French 
literary representatives should lecture in London and 
prominent English writers and artists in Paris on the 
literature and art of their respective countries. These 
literary evenings will not be mere educational lectures, 
but will partake as far as possible of a social character. 
In France the Alliance has already obtained the support 
of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, well known for his 
organisation of the inter-Parliamentary visit, and of 
no less than eight Academicians and eleven Members 
of the Institute, of whom the following are perhaps the 
best known to English readers: Messieurs Gaston 
Boissier, Jules Claretie, Victorien Sardou, Albert Sorel, 
Leon Bonnat, Salomon Reinach and Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild. In England it is being launched under the 
auspices of Sir Frederick Pollock. Sir Thomas Barclay, 
and Sir Joseph Norman I.ockyor, who are associated 
with the French Academy and Institute. The scheme 
should have a brilliant future and I wish it all success. 


M. Edouard Mayniai. has an extremely interesting 
article in this month’s “ Mercure de France ” on the re¬ 
semblances between Guy de Maupassant and Gabriel 
d’Annunzio. The likeness - between the “ taureau 
triste ” of Normandy and the " faune un peu triste 
revenu a la vie primitive ” of the Abruzzi, is seen in the 
first place in the many passages of striking—not to say 
suspicious—resemblance from the novels. The meetings, 
for instance, of the Enoch Ardens of De Maupassant 
and D’Annunzio with their wives and husbands-in-law, 
in “ Le Retour ” and “ Turlendana ritorna,” are so nearly 
identical that the Italian must surely have taken the 
Frenchman for his model. More important is the analogy 
between the broad outlines of the temperaments of the 
two novelists, partly explained, possibly, by the fact 
that the Adriatic province in which D’Annunzio was 
born had been once colonised by the Normans. I quote 


the following passage a propos of their attitude towards 
women: 

“ La sensualite dont tout l’ueuvre de d’Annunzio et 
presque tout l’oeuvre de Maupassant sont empreints 
n’est done pas un simple jeu de pofete ou d’artiste. Chez 



SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 
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les deux ecrivains il y a la meme inquietude pcrpetuelle, 
absorbante, de la femme, une sorte d'obsession non pas 
meme de l'amour, mais de ce qu'il a de plus primitif 
et de plus general, de l’instinct sexuel . . . tout senti¬ 
ment qui delourne ou alti-re le desir est vain ; toute com¬ 
plication psychologique est fausse. Aussi les femmes qui 
occupent une si grande place dans Us romans de 
Maupassant et de d’Annunzio sont-elles des courfisamg, 
mattresses que doming la fataliite\def (s^i(s')ditJqu£ des 
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scrupules de morale ne troublent jamais, Spouses qui se 
livrent comme des amantes. Bel-ami et Andre Sperelli 
(‘II Piacere’), Andre Mariolles (‘Notre Coeur’) et 
Georges Aurispa (‘ II Trionfo della Morte ’) se trompent 
eux-memes quand ils cherchent dans l’amour Apure 
l’oubli passager d’une passion moins chaste.” 

An important theme with both is the radical oppo¬ 
sition between the intellectual and physical desires, 
which is found, for instance, in “ Fort comme la Mort ” 
and “ Gioconda.” Again, both novelists feel to the full 
the reaction from the intense joy of the senses, and I 
quote the following a propos of the antithesis between 
Life and Death that pervades their works: 

” De cotte volupte insatiable naissent en efiet, chez 
Maupassant et chez G. d’Annunzio, la meme tristesse de 
vivre et le meme sentiment du neant: l’idee de la mort 
domine toutes leurs creations (‘Au bord de l’Eau’) : 
l’amour tue l’homme, parce qu’on ne peut pas le limiter, 
et que les forces vitales s’epuisent plus vite que le desir 
(‘ Fort comme la Mort ’). Rien ne fait mieux sentir 
l’inutilite absolue de l’effort humain que l’impuissance 
finale de la sensibilite (‘ Notre Coeur ’). Maupassant 
jette le premier cri d’angoisse que rApAte aprAs lui 
d’Annunzio: ‘ Oh! qui me donnera un sens nouveau, 
une volupte nouvelle ? ’ . . . Pour rendre l’obsession in¬ 
eluctable de 1’instinct, les deux ecrivains ont des procedes 
d’expression analogues: les Atres vivants aussi bien que 
les choses ne les interessent que par leurs signes 
exterieurs; avec un vocabulaire essentiellement materiel, 
ils excellent A traduire d’une fayon concrete les passions, 
les sentiments, les impressions. Aussi ne sont-ils par- 
faitement a leur aise que quand ils decrivent: tout objet 
tangible, tout phAnomAne physique apparaissent, A 
travers leurs phrases, plus reels que la rAalite; et quant 
A la pretendue psychologie des deux romanciers, elle n’est 
qu'une transposition en termes expressifs des phAnomAnes 
abstraits.” 

The sensuous love of music and perfumes is another 
interesting trait common to the two novelists, but more 
significant is their intense love of the power and solitude 
of the sea, a love which is to be also found in the 
writings of Mr. Conrad. 

But D’Annunzio is no servile plagiarist. He 
Italianizes De Maupassant and imparts to him some of 
his own luxuriant lyricism. In his style he is a splendid 
eclectic, and to quote yet once more from M. Maynial: 

“ C’est un jeu facile, quelquefois amusant, que de 
decouper dans la prose extraordinairement abondante et 
riche de l’auteur du ‘ Feu ’ des morceaux de Nietzsche, de 
Peladan, de Dostoievsky, de Swinburne, voire d’A. 
Theuriet. Parmi les etrangers auxquels G. d’Annunzio 
a rendu l’hommage d’un souvenir trop fidele, il n’en 
est pas dont les tendances, les visions et les habitudes 
d’artiste repondent mieux que celles de Maupassant A 
son propre temperament. C’est parce que les memes 
choses les interessaient dans la vie, c’est parce que les 
memes thAmes leur Ataient suggeres par la nature du 
pays oil ils reyurent leurs premiAres impressions, que 
les deux ecrivains se sont plus d'une fois rencontres; mais 
les recits de d’Annunzio ne font pas oublier les anecdotes 
narrees par notre maitre-conteur, pas plus que ‘ le Lys 
dans la Vallee’ ne saurait jamais eflacer la dAlicieuse 
historiette de la reine de Navarre qui lui a donne le 
jour. Les ‘ Nouvelles de la Pescara,’ presque toutes 
inspirees trAs directement de Maupassant, sont un 
dementi nouveau A ce mot plus spirituel que juste: ‘ En 
litterature, quand on depouille un homme, il faut avoir 
soin de l’assassiner.’ ’’ 


Mr. Egerton Castle, who as one of the few English 
writers of genuine romance is especially qualified to speak 


on the subject, delivered on Thursday, the 17th, at 
Southport, a lecture on “ Atmosphere in Romance.” In 
reply to those contemptuous sneerers at a great and vital 
branch of art, who are best described as “ the mere 
fiction ” school, Mr. Egerton Castle replied effectively 
that, so long as the “ illusion ” or atmosphere is sus¬ 
tained, there is little difference between fiction and fact. 

“ Is not Diana Vernon, born and bred in Scott's 
imagination, to the full as living for us now as Rob Roy 
Macgregor, whose existence was so undeniably tangible 
to the men of his day? Do we not see, in our mind's 
eye, and know as dearly, the lovable ‘girt John Ridd ’ 
of ‘ Lorna Doone, ’ the romance, as the actually historical 
Mr. Samuel Pepys or King J ames of English annals 1 
Pictures, alike of the plainest facts or of the veriest 
imaginings, are but pictures; it matters very little, 
therefore, whether the man or the woman about whom 
we read, but whom we never are to see in the flesh, has 
really lived or not, provided what we do read raises an 
emotion in our hearts.. To the novelist himself every 
character, each in his own degree, is almost as living as 
a personal acquaintance, every event is as clear as a 
personal experience.” 

It is interesting to note that in regard to this point Mr. 
Egerton Castle has no less a man on his side than Hegel, 
who affirmed that Hamlet was quite as real to a modern 
mind as was Julius Caesar. Mr. Egerton Castle becomes 
still more interesting when he takes us behind the scenes 
and informs us that what the public eventually sees in 
the finished book consists of but select passages from the 
full and crowded life which the characters lived and 
enjoyed in the mind of their creator. To quote once 
more from Mr. Egerton Castle’s lecture: 

“ It is then my theme that, in order to be convincing, an 
author must have a great deal more to say on his 
subject than he actually does say, that he must have 
lived with it, breathed its air, and that if he knows 
how to produce his atmosphere, if the atmosphere is 
there, the impression conveyed is as complete as it the 
reader himself had actually witnessed all the untold 
episodes in their unseen scenery. As a matter of fact, 
if the atmosphere of the book has encompassed the 
reader, he has, himself, unconsciously supplied them all 
—-to his own delight. I think that we may now say 
that we are approaching to some kind of definition of 
that vague and elastic word; and now, also, it will be 
seen why this question of atmosphere, this power of evok¬ 
ing conscious illusion, is of paramount importance in 
romance—romance distinguished from the broader 
genius of the novel.” 

Mr. Egerton Castle’s definition of romance is interesting 
in many ways. The spirit of romance may be said to 
be the spirit of youth in its exuberance; and it is perhaps 
this act of straining towards action, towards physical 
impression and active communion with the living world 
that distinguishes it from abstract poetry. 


Oxford has suffered severe loss by the death of Dr. 
Thomas Fowler, for twenty years President of Corpus 
Christi College, who died on Sunday, the 20th. Dr. 
Fowler was born in 1832 at Burton-Stather, Lincoln¬ 
shire. His early education was obtained at King 
William’s College, Isle of Man, whence he went as a 
postmaster to Merton College in 1850. After a dis¬ 
tinguished university career he gained a Fellowship at 
Lincoln College in 1855; he was elected to the Professor¬ 
ship of Logic in 1873. In 1881 Professor J. Matthias 
Wilson, then the President of Corpus, died, and the 
College took the bold and quite unexpected step of 
electing Dr. Fowler, who had had no previous connec- 
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tion with the College, to fill the vacant Presidentship. 
The choice, however, could not have been happier, and 
under the reign of the new head Corpus entered on a 
fresh lease of vigour and prosperity. Throughout his life 
Dr. Fowler played a prominent part in conducting the 
general business of the University, eventually becoming 
Vice-Chancellor in 1899. He was, in addition, a dis¬ 
tinguished philosophic author, and besides contributing 
to many reviews wrote a work on Logic, which is uni¬ 
versally used in Oxford; monographs on Bacon, Locke, 
Hutchinson and Shaftesbury; “ Progressive Morality ” 
and “ The Principles of Morality ”; and edited Bacon’s 
“ Novum Organum ” and Locke’s “ Conduct of the 
Understanding.” In private life Dr. Fowler was dis¬ 
tinguished for his kindness, his humour, his geniality: 
he was deservedly popular both with dons and with 
undergraduates, who appreciated to the full his inti¬ 
macy and cordiality. 


Bibliographical 

“ W If 9 illobie his Avisa ” is a rare work of great 
interest to students of the problems 
▼ ▼ which arise on a consideration of the 
life story of William Shakespeare, and 
there should be many readers ready to welcome a 
reprint of the poem. First issued in the autumn 
of 1594—about four months after “ The Rape of 
Lucrece ”—there were later editions (not all of 
them represented by existing copies) in 1596, 1605, 
an unknown date, 1609 and 1635. The poem is fully 
entitled “ Willobie his Avisa: or, the True Picture of 
a Modest Maid and of a Chaste and Constant Wife,” 
and among the speakers in it is one “ W. S.” It was 
Payne Collier who first identified Shakespeare under 
those initials, and since he did so the poem has received 
considerable attention. In 1880 Dr. A. B. Grosart 
published a reprint, of which, however, only sixty-two 
copies were printed for subscribers, and in an interesting 
introduction he gave reasons for believing that 
Willobie’s friend “ W. S.” represents Shakespeare. Mr. 
Sidney Lee, in his “ Life of Shakespeare ” and in his 
article on Henry Willobie in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, deals with the question as not proven. Mr. 
Charles Hughes, who edits the reprint, claims that 
he has brought forward facts which almost con¬ 
clusively establish the identity of W. S. and William 
Shakespeare. 

The centenary of the birth of Benjamin Disraeli is 
being marked by the reissue of his novels in more than 
one form. Two most diverse French writers were also 
born in December 1804, and though their centenaries 
will probably be marked in England by but a few news¬ 
paper and magazine articles, in France they will no doubt 
receive wider attention. December 10 will mark the cen¬ 
tenary of the birth of Eugene Sue, and December 23 that 
of Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve. Sue’s two best books 
—or those generally acknowledged as such, and certainly 
those best known to English readers—are “ The Mys¬ 
teries of Paris” and “The Wandering Jew,” both of 
•which are issued in various forms by Messrs. Routledge. 
I can only recall two current editions of Sainte-Beuve 
in English translations—“ Essays,” in three volumes, 
with a critical memoir by Mr. William Sharp (Gib- 
bings); and “ Essays of Sainte-Beuve,” translated by 
Miss Elizabeth Lee in the Scott Library. 

The approaching publication of Sir Theodore Martin’s 


translation of Leopardi’s poems reminds me that a sug¬ 
gestion put forward by Dr. Richard Garnett in his 
article on Leopardi in the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
about twenty years ago, has not so far been acted upon. 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH 
[Illustration from “ Imperial Vienna " (Lan«)] 


The suggestion was that Leopardi’s dialogues, “ rendered 
into our language with extraordinary felicity by Mr. 
James Thomson, author of ‘ The City of Dreadful 
Night,’ ” should be “ disinterred from the files of ‘ The 
National Reformer ’ and made generally accessible.” 
In the same article Dr. Garnett said that it was very 
improbable that there would ever be an adequate trans¬ 
lation of Leopardi’s poems in English. A translation 
of the poems, made by Mr. J. M. Morrison, was 
published in 1900, so that Sir Theodore Martin’s will 
be the second attempt to prove the possibility of giving 
in English an adequate rendering of the Italian poet. 

Scarcely a week goes by but we have some fresh 
instance of the duplication of book-titles. I notice that 
Mrs. John Lane has recently translated a story from 
the German, which is to be published under the title of 
“ Peterkins.” I should have thought that Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s “ Peterkin ” was too well known for there to be 
any danger of another title being chosen so close to it: 
but apparently Mrs. Lane was not aware of the earlier 
book. 
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Reviews 


Representative Men 

Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Sidney Lee. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is quite the best work that Mr. Sidney Lee has 
given us, with the possible exception ° f his introductwn 
r T-M- t.-i.i_ QAtmofs in “ An English Garner. M . 


given us, wiLii me 7 r V, t i ” Mr 

to Elizabethan Sonnets in “ An E ngh sh Garner. M l 

Lee states that his object “ has been to nterest the 
cultivated reader of general intelligence rather than the 
expert”; but we fancy that the more the reader knows 
0 rthe period and the men dealt with the more highly he 
^11 »ppr"°iate the writer’, round .cholersh.p and ,.ne 
"IS. The book, while reviewing the live, and 
‘work, of six of the most distinguished English sons of 
tT. Renaissance, is in reality a survey of the spirit and 
growth of English letters during the sixteenth and 
SZ year, of the seventeenth century. To accompli h 
Inch l task without being either dry or ban^ is no 
mean feat one of which we scarcely counted Mr. Lee 
capable, for in previous work he has to our ml “^ 
a tendency to treat men as puppets and minds as 
machines. * But in these present pages he fathoms not 
only the heart of his subject but the souls of the men 
whose portraits he has painted. He is a thought 
fond, however, of discovering paradoxes in men s lives. 
The man whose career contained no paradoxes in M . 
Lee’s sense of the word would be inhuman. Thomas 
More is not the only man of letters who has written 
of an ideal and has failed even to attempt to live up 
to it, and of Francis Bacon we cannot take quite so 
simple a view as does Mr. Lee. Bacon dld not - we d ° 
not believe any man ever did—divide up his life int 
water-tight compartments, saying, ; To-day I as Bacon 
the opportunist politician will do tliis and To-morro 
I the lover of truth will do flint." No. lie was a very 
great man with a very human nature and by no means 
the first or last preacher who did not practise what he 
taught. But the study of Sir Philip Sidney is very com¬ 
plete, Mr. Lee appearing to us not only to understand 
him thoroughly but to have been unblinded by the 
glamour of romance, the while he realised the fascina¬ 
tion exerted by Sidney on his contemporaries. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is brilliantly limned, though we cannot 
agree that the “primary cause of colonial expansion lies 
in the natural ambition of the healthy human >n tellect fco 
extend its range of vision and knowledge. Mr Lee is 
evidently an optimist and would not for a moment admit 
that the causes which send emigrants and explorers over¬ 
sea are discomfort at home or hope of increased profit 
abroad. We would like to sec the evidence for the state¬ 
ment that Marlowe and Raleigh " debated together the 
evidences of Christianity, and reached the perilous con¬ 
clusion that they were founded on sand. Surely this is 
mere prejudiced gossip? 

We think it a pity that in th s delightful book 
elementary a chapter as that on Shakespeare s Career 
should have been included, more especially as Mr. Lee 
falls victim to the bad habit of stating as ascertained 
fact matters that are very doubtfully true: that Shake¬ 
speare was certainly educated at the Stratford Grammar 
School (a statement rightly qualified in another 
chapter) : that he found his father’s business uncon¬ 
genial : that his marriage caused annoyance to his 
parents; that when he first arrived in London he had no 
friends there and soon “ won the menial office of call- 
boy ” in a playhouse, and so forth. Mr. Lee. of all 


persons, should remember that nothing is gained and 
probably much lost by muddling up iegend with history 
The chapter on Foreign Influences on Shakespeare 
excellent, moderate in statement and a pleasant correc¬ 
tive to the theory-mongers. But we cannot foliow Mr. 
Lee in his belief that Shakespeare was affected to any 
very great degree by local “ atmosphere ; Hamlet 
is flirly satisfactory as a Dane, not because the drama¬ 
tist reached after local colour, but because he adapted 
a character ready made to his hand. Thus, too, in other 


""Mr. Lee’s analysis of the Spirit of the Sixteenth 
Century does full justice to the new birth of intellect, 
the “ passion for extending the limits of h “ ma “ I?™, 
ledge ” and “ the new resolve to make the best and not 
the^worst of life upon earth.” But does he not under¬ 
estimate the influence wrought by the rebellion ofmens 
minds against the intellectual fetters which the Church 

had for so long riveted on its children ? 

6 W. Teignmouth Shore. 


Word-Pictures 


Life’s Lesser Moods. By C. Lewis Hind. (Black. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

It has become the mode to dub certain modern writers 
“ impressionists ” because, forsooth, they evolve with 
consummate art a perfect picture on a small scale with 
a few dashes of their typewriter. Mr. Hind, whose 
former books, “ Life’s Little Things ” and Adventures 
among Pictures,” ought to have taught folk more dis¬ 
crimination, has been most unfairly included in this 
category. He is nothing less than an impressionist. 
Save that he is an artist, he has nothing in common with 
the school of Pissaro and Le Sidaner. He sees life 
through a lens clearly, and has more kinship to a con¬ 
scientious photographic enapshotter, were such an one 
ever gifted with artistic perception and the mechanical 
abilitv to leave out the unnecessary and superfluous. 

In this book Mr. Hind has collected some threescore 
pictures of men and things, streets and places, curious 
encounters, sharply contrasted personalities. Each 
little picture is complete in itself, terse, alive, observant 
and clearly defined. A strongly developed journalistic 
sense (“ a nose for news ” it is called in Fleet Street) 
enables him to seize intuitively the two or three high 
lights, to indicate the background and to frame the work 
appropriately. The itinerant seaside photographic artist 
of a decade ago was wont to take a family group, dive 
into a black cloth and emerge in something under two 
minutes with a vile little glass plate “ fixed ” in a brass 
frame Now imagine for a moment that this man were 
an artist and that instead of a vile glass plate he handed 
to the customer a graceful miniature suitably framed 
a pleasing work of art, but equally quickly fashioned 
and as deftly turned out. Of course, the thing is im¬ 
possible, luckily impossible ; but were it otherwise the 
result would be something akin to Mr. Hind’s work. 

There are about eight hundred words in “ Aldwych. 
1903,” and as a result we have an entirely delightful, 
and, what is more, convincing, picture from which no 
one line—indeed, no one word—could be omitted.■with¬ 
out destroying its artistic completeness. There is not 
much told—there was not much to tell—but ^Aldwych 
lives for the time being in these few “sticks” of type. 
There are few English artists in words of whom the same 
could be said. Again, the portrait simply entitled “ A 
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Frenchman ” is a little masterpiece, as full and complete 
a document as a drawing by Gavarni or Cham, but 
without the slightest suggestion of caricature. 

The travel notes in Spain and Italy, which conclude 
the volume, are also happy in their way, but are more 
in the nature of thumb-nail sketches. The ill-mannered 
Englishman in a Continental train, the exquisite grace 
of the Spanish beggar, the impudence of the American 
boy, the exiled English monk of the Appian Way cata¬ 
combs—these are all commonplaces of everyday travel, 
but the anecdotes are told with more than ordinary 
cleverness, and the repeated contrasts of the inspiring 
surroundings and the very ordinary things that happen 
there do not pall or jar in the least. On the contrary, 
they make excellent good reading. 

Frank Schloesser. 

Books of Good Omen 

John Bunyan. By the author of “ Mark Rutherford.” 
Literary Lives Series. Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Jeremy Taylor: a Sketch or his Life and Times, 
with a Popular Exposition of his Works. By 
George Worley. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Time, which by a natural process must discount the 
value of the spiritual exercises of a given generation, 
compensates in some instances for that which it takes 
away. There are few educated persons at the present 
day, it may fairly be presumed, who take quite the 
same view of the bearing of human events as was taken 
in his own day by the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress ” and the most earnest of his evangelical contem¬ 
poraries. As our synthesis covers a wider area of 
observation, there is need of a man of ardent sympathy 
with two several ages to interpret the earlier to the 
later. The author of Mark Rutherford ” shows him¬ 
self eminently fitted, both by early association and sub¬ 
sequent mental development, to be the interpreter of 
Bunyan: and, in the present volume of Literary Lives, 
he has, as it is said, got himself, to a quite uncommon 
extent, into the skin of his hero. It is characteristic, 
he writes, of Bunyan’s best work that, though the form 
of it may be theological— i.e. redolent of the theological 
phase of his own day—there is a meaning in it which 
is human ; and the great laws of nature, eternal as the 
stars, may be discovered in the discussion of texts. It 
was the time when Newton was trembling on the verge 
of the epoch-making discovery that the movements of 
the moon were in accordance with known laws. To the 
Bedford congregation that was a matter of no signifi¬ 
cance. It was from the pulpit that they expected news 
on the only subject that mattered—the nature of that 
“ glorious plot and contrivance ” on which before time 
the Father and the Son “ shook hands,” and the con¬ 
ditions by and through which that means of escape 
from a fiery torment might be individually appro¬ 
priated. The exposition of an inspired book, in which 
this plan was mystically enfolded, was the overwhelm¬ 
ing subject of interest to Bunyan and his like, and 
behind the baldest of Old Testament narratives they 
detected it lurking. The fig-leaves wherewith Adam 
and Eve sought to cover their nakedness are natural 
righteousness, and the coats of skins are that which is 
imputed. A long essay is devoted to proving that every 
part of the Temple was a prefigurement of things to come. 

But not only is Bunyan precious for the eternal 
truths that lie at the foundation of what is merely 
occasional and temporary in his writings (and this is 
most lucidly drawn out in these pages), but his external 


imagery has in itself an historical value, apart from the 
mystical sense that was primarily intended by its 
author, as a vivid portraiture of the civic life in England 
of his day. And this also, throughout his book, the 
essayist has been quick to seize and present to his 
twentieth-century readers. Many of these, who have 
little better than a faint recollection of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” as a child’s Sunday book, should be sent back 
to it with a new zest, nor rest there. 

It might perhaps by some be thought that Mr. Gosse’s 
book on Jeremy Taylor, noticed some months ago in 
these columns, would have left little scope for a new 
work. But Mr. Worley has approached his task in a 
very different spirit, and, definitely, with a view to 
inducing serious-minded Anglicans to undertake the 
resurrection of Taylor as a living source. His book 
may serve the purpose very well, for his knowledge of 
his man is clearly not of yesterday and his extracts and 
comments are marked by just and reasonable judgment. 
When he comes to interpret Taylor theologically he 
acknowledges ambiguities, and, while claiming him for 
the High Church school, confesses that there are points 
of burning controversy on which he is less outspoken 
than its friends might have desired to find him. A 
book of good omen, this, to sane and even-minded 
churchmen. 


The Twelve Pillars of the Republic 

The United States—a History of Three Centuries. 

By William Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis 

Iiewes. Part I., Colonisation, 1607-1697. (Putnam. 

15s. net.) 

This first volume of a comprehensive History of the 
United States arrests attention by its thorough scholar¬ 
ship, its breadth of treatment and its lucidity of style. 
Its literary qualities are most evident in the sustained 
narrative of Mr. Chancellor, giving the political and 
social development of the people, while Mr. Hewes, to 
whom the plan of the book is due, is author of the sections 
upon the' statistical and economic history of the country. 
These students of the Republic of the New York recog¬ 
nise the solidarity of history and show the structure 
of Colonial America resting upon the foundation of the 
great European Powers. In the opening chapter on 
‘ The Beginnings of New Spain ” we are given vivid 
sketches of the two dominant Catholic countries, Spain 
in its proud supremacy and Portugal as the pioneer in 
maritime discovery, through the daring imagination of 
Prince Henry the Navigator and the achievements of 
his great venturers. The defeat of Philip II. was the 
first of the causes which made the New World English 
and Protestant. ” The wind of God ” which scattered 
the Armada made open path to the sea-rovers of England. 

If Christopher Columbus gave the Western Continent 
to the world, our author holds that to Walter Raleigh 
America is indebted for its land and people. His was 
the dream of building over-seas a broad Protestant 
empire as bulwark against Catholic Spain. Despite the 
partition of the New World by Pope Alexander VI. 
between Spain and Portugal in 1493, the Virginian Com¬ 
pany won its charter from King James in 1606, which 
resulted in the founding of Jamestown. Almost con¬ 
temporary with this was the beginning of New Nether- 
land in the settling of New Amsterdam under the Dutch 
West India Company. Following the Cavaliers in Vir¬ 
ginia and the Dutch in New York, the English Puritans 
founded the Plymouth Colony in 1620. In 1643 Ply¬ 
mouth, with the settlements of Massachusetts, Connec¬ 
ticut and New Haven, united in a confederation, known 
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as “ The United Colonies of New England.” Rhode 
Island, founded by Roger Williams on the principle of 
universal toleration, became a sanctuary for the oppressed 
and persecuted. It was governed by the masters of 
families incorporated into a town fellowship. A close 
study is given of the settlement of the other colonies: 
Catholic Maryland, modelled on the Palatinate of 
Durham and under the Barons Baltimore, assuring full 
religious liberty ; the Carolinas, granted to favourites of 
Charles II., which, in “ The Unalterable Constitutions ” 
drawn up by Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, attempted the establishment of feudalism in the 
New World; and the Quaker Colonies of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

In his consideration of the religious influences which 
swayed the destiny of the colonies Mr. Chancellor em¬ 
phasises the free thought of the Dutch, which had earlier 
reached England, and so through its Puritans or Sepa¬ 
ratists, as well as by the Colony of New Netherland, 
wrought in behalf of liberty and toleration. In the 
comparison of the Spanish and French in their settle¬ 
ments with the English the author attributes the failure 
of the former to their disinclination to take root in the 
new soil. They were adventurers only, not colonists 
making homes. On the subject of the relation of the 
Indians to the settlers Mr. Chancellor gives a higher 
estimate than is usual of the character of the. Aborigines 
and an impartial consideration of the causes of the Indian 
Wars. 

In the chapter on “ The Beginnings of New France ” 
the failure of France to fulfil her destiny of her over¬ 
lordship to North America is attributed to the selfish 
policy of Louis XIV. in sacrificing the interests of the 
colony to his own advantage, in imposing upon the people 
of the New World the outworn feudalism of the Old. 

Mr. Hewes gives a clear and concise account of the 
economic development of the country; early colonial 
agriculture, of which corn (maize) and tobacco were the 
staples ; the beginning of the woollen manufacture in the 
spinning and weaving of the women; the experiments 
in cotton and flax on hand - looms; and the attempts to 
introduce the silkworm. The discovery of “ iron-stone ” 
in New England led to the establishment of foundries, 
which were the feeble beginnings of the great industries 
of iron and steel. This was followed by the enterprise 
of shipbuilding, held in check by the “ Navigation 
Acts ” of the English Parliament. 

The authors of this history are animated by no spirit 
of insistent patriotism, in which America is studied in 
detachment as the one great experiment in democracy. 
The Republic of the West is recognised as the result of 
great movements in the Old World and given its rightful 
place in the procession of world powers. 

L. Studdiford McChesney. 

The War between the States—1861-1865 

Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. 

Lee. By his son, Captain Robert E. Lee. (New 

York : Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Lee and ".Stonewall” Jackson were the great figures 
in the Confederate Army, as Grant, Sheridan and Sher¬ 
man were in the Northern or Union Army. General Lee 
was never the subject of any feeling other than that of 
respect to even his Northern foes. He was ever re¬ 
garded in the North as brave, chivalrous and skilful, 
moderate in victory and calm in defeat; and such he 
always proved himself to be. His life was bounded by 
the years 1807 and 1870, but sixty-three years in all— 


the same number that fell to General Grant—1822-1885. 
The real question at issue between the North and the 
South was. as it is perhaps too well known to repeat, 
whether, under the original terms of the union between 
the States, one or more States could peaceably secede 
or withdraw from the Union. The right to hold slaves 
was, of course, the bone of contention, and the deter¬ 
mination on the part of the North that slavery should 
not be extended into the new States and Territories was 
opposed with energy by the Southern States, because, 
amongst other reasons, the increase of free States left 
the Slave States in a hopeless minority politically. 
General Lee was a Virginian by birth, and, when the 
armed struggle began, decided to stand by his State 
rather than by the Union. He graduated, as did also 
General Grant, at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, and was its Superintendent in the year 
1852, and held the rank of colonel in the U.S. Army 
at the time when he was forced to decide which cause 
he would espouse. “ President Lincoln offered him the 
command of the army which was already assembling 
around Washington. He quietly but firmly declined to 
lead an army of invasion. In a letter to General Scott, 
the senior General of the U.S. Army, of Mexican war 
fame, accompanying his resignation of April 20, 1861, 
he said: ‘ It would have been presented at once but for 
the struggle which it cost me to separate myself from 
a service to which I have devoted the best years of my 
life and all the ability I possessed.” He also wrote 
to his sister: “ With all my devotion to the Union and 
the feeling of loyalty and duty of an American citizen, 
I have not been able to make up my mind to raise my 
hand against my relations, my children, my home.” 
An American critic says: “ It was not with very high 
hopes that this able and chivalrous man entered the 
Confederate service. Nowhere in this collection of 
letters is there a word from General Lee to indicate that 
he expected the South to win. Only a faint ray of hope 
occasionally dawned upon him, when there was promise 
of European assistance; but it was only a faint ray, 
for he did not expect foreign intervention.” After the 
surrender at Appomattox, and under its terms, Generai 
Lee and his army were practically furnished with com¬ 
plete amnesty, so far as their personal liberty was con¬ 
cerned, but President Davis and Vice-President Stephens 
were arrested and indicted for treason. General Lee 
wrote a very sympathetic letter to Mrs. Davis while her 
husband was under arrest ; President Davis was finally 
released, and not a single person was subjected to the 
death penalty by the Federal Courts for alleged treason. 
“ These recollections and letters are an important contri¬ 
bution to the literature of the Civil War.” Attention has 
been drawn to the deep religious spirit of General Lee and 
of the other leaders of the South and to their frequent 
services of prayer and praise during the progress of the 
war. 


First Impressions 

The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli. By Julia 
Cartwright. (Duckworth. 21s. net.) 

There is but one bond of affinity which can defy the 
ravages of time and the stress of circumstances, and that 
bond is sympathy. To endeavour to trace the source of 
its birth is as hopeless a task as to try to solve the mystery 
of the origin of man ; it is—the Beginning. The assertion, 
broad as it may seem, is equally true whether it be 
applied to human love, to religion, or to art, in so far as 
they can be said to have a separate existence. Individual 
meets individual, and there is an intuitive sense of attrac¬ 
tion or repulsion. The moment comes when a man finds 
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himself face to face with the God of his ancestors, and he 
realises at once whether that God is a creed or a divine 
personality. The happy ignoramus ” looks at a work 
of art, and it either makes a direct appeal to him or has 
nothing to say which he can understand. A knowledge 
of details may lead to an adjustment of these first im¬ 
pressions ; but if sympathy be acquired, it cannot be 
relied on; if more complete understanding raises barriers, 
there can never be total estrangement. Perfect fellow¬ 
ship is born of intuition and nurtured by intercourse. 

A perfect fellowship with Botticelli must therefore 
have its origin in an inherent appreciation of his art. 
That sympathy once having asserted itself, it is wellnigh 
impossible to imagine better fare on which it can live and 
thrive than that provided by our author in her scholarly 
and inspired work. She gives us a complete word-picture 
of the time in which Botticelli lived—a picture techni¬ 
cally correct, bold in composition, full of colour and 
charged with significance. The illustrations show us 
what the great Florentine master actually felt about the 
present in relation to the past and to the future. We see, 
feel and fully understand the evolution of his art. 

As a pupil of Filippo Lippi, Botticelli learnt to appre¬ 
ciate the good things of life; by Pollaiuolo, the master- 
draughtsman, he was taught the science of technique. 
Thus equipped he set out to paint life as it appeared to 
him. We are shown how and to what extent Botticelli 
was inspired by the beautiful legends of Greece. He 
interpreted them in colour as Keats revealed them in 
verse—not as the story of a dead faith, but as the living 
germ of a new philosophy. This point is brought out so 
clearly that Miss Julia Cartwright has, let us hope, 
proved once and for all that Botticelli was not a pessi¬ 
mist. His “ Venus ” has a soul as well as a body; she is 
the ideal goddess of Love, and not the personification of 
frivolity—the visualised image of a man who realised 
that with the birth of love comes an increased capacity 
for suffering. It is not in spite of but on account of the 
sad, wistful expression in the eyes of his “ Venus ” that 
we feel the triumph of love as the goddess rises from the 
foam. 

We are indebted to the author for proving that 
Savonarola’s influence over Botticelli was a wholly sane 
one and for showing how in his individual interpretation 
of Christian traditions the Florentine master blended 
mysticism and realism in a way which has never been sur¬ 
passed. She is to be congratulated, too, on her choice of 
photographs from which the excellent illustrations are 
taken. A few bear the miscellaneous signatures of 
various well-known photographic artists, but a large 
proportion are stamped “ Houghton.” Mr. Houghton 
has not only studied photography, but he is fast bound 
to the art of Botticelli by the tie of sympathy. He has, 
too, the advantage of being intimately associated with 
that able critic, Mr. Berenson, whose works are so fre¬ 
quently quoted by our author. A man must know and 
love an artist before he can make the camera reveal so 
perfectly the charm of his pictures. 

If the art of Botticelli has already made an appeal to 
us, or does so now through the medium of the illustra¬ 
tions in this book, we must certainly derive more pleasure 
from our intercourse with him after reading the story of 
his life and career as told by Miss Julia Cartwright. 

Edith A. Browne. 

Through Town and Jungle: Fourteen Thousand 

Miles aivheel among the Temples and People of 

the Indian Plains. By William Hunter Workman 

and Fanny Bullock Workman. (Unwin. 21s. net.) 
The title explains the scope of this volume, the com¬ 


bined effort of two inveterate travellers whose lengthy 
qualifications and distinctions occupy quite a consider¬ 
able space on the title-page. Various quaint little per¬ 
versions of the mother tongue point to the American 
origin of the authors, who indeed confirm that impres¬ 
sion by the strenuousness of their travelling and the 
naivete with which they recount the tale of their hard¬ 
ships. They must be credited, however, with indomitable 
perseverance and much careful notetaking. This pon¬ 
derous tome is the result of several years’ bicycling tours 
through the Indian peninsula, from the extremest 
southern point of the promontory to Srinagar and Pesha¬ 
war in the north, and from Cuttack on the east across 
the whole breadth of India to Somnath Patan on the 
Arabian Sea. No mean feat, although to any one, save 
an American, there would be something inexpressibly 
unsympathetic in bicycling to and fro amid the relics 
of Indo-Aryan civilisation. Still it is eminently prac¬ 
tical, and indeed might not have been possible in any 
other way. The book contains 202 illustrations, very 
nearly all of which are excellently reproduced from 
photographs taken by Dr. and Mrs. Workman. Every 
style of architecture is represented: Buddhist, Jain, 
Dravidian, Indo-Aryan, Mohammedan and Chalukyan, 
and these include not only the usually visited and 
tourist-haunted temples, but many shrines and ruins 
far off the beaten track, and now pictured for the first 
time. These photographs alone make the book very 
well worth possessing, for their historic and artistic 
value is great. Such blocks as the Somnathpur Temple; 
the Mohammedan Tomb near Rosa, Hyderabad; part 
of the hill scarp in which Ajanta caves are cut; and 
the Padmanatha Temple, Gwalior, are as interesting as 
they are instructive. Taken as a whole, the book is 
thoroughly well done, the writing is conscientious and 
unambitious. Much of the information is new, and the 
rest is well and tersely put. The index might, with 
advantage, be made somewhat more ample. 

F. SCHLOESSER. 

Verses 

Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. Edited, 
with Notes, by Robert Ford. New and Improved 
Edition. (Paisley: Gardner.) 

Egyptian and Other Verses. By George Cookson. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Tragedies of Seneca. Rendered into English 
Verse by Ella Isabel Harris. (Froude. 6s. net.) 
Hymns from the Greek Office-Books. Rendered by 
the Reverend John Brownlie. (Paisley: Gardner. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Robert Ford’s “ Vagabond Songs and Ballads of 
Scotland,” previously published in two large volumes 
(of which the first, he tells us, are out of print), are now 
issued in a single volume. Some of the less characteristic 
songs are omitted, but, on the other hand, new tunes 
have been added, and sometimes fuller notes. The 
collection certainly merited reissue. The reader must 
not look for the fine poetry or high literary merit of 
many of the classical Scottish songs or ballads or yet 
for the striking musical quality found in so many of 
those songs. These are essentially popular songs, sung 
until recently among the peasantiy and in a large 
number of cases, if not in most cases, preserved by oral 
tradition alone. Near a hundred (the editor states) 
have never before been collected. Of their popularity 
there can be no doubt. One (which the editor says 
Professor Aytoun in vain sought to recover) we have 
even heard in the North of Englapd.^ /j^ll in greater or 
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less degree have the interest which attaches to the 
genuine songs of the people, now fast giving place to the 
ineffable trash of the music-halls, which, alas! may be 
heard in these days alike among the Welsh hills, the 
rural fields of England and the streets of India. Though 
sung by the people, not all are originally of popular 
origin; but such is no doubt mainly the case. The 
editor has added to the value of the collection by giving 
the airs of a large number of songs. Why he has not 
given the airs of all, or on what principle he has acted 
in regard to those (they are in the majority) of which 
the airs are not given, he affords us no hint. Anyway, 
in this more handy and compendious form the book 
should be popular. 

Mr. Cookson’s poems are mostly sonnets ; and certainly 
it is in the sonnet that he is at his best. His sonnets 
are not remarkable: good and competent in workman¬ 
ship, they are undistinguished in thought or emotional 
power. But they have one quality which gives to some 
of them a certain value—namely, a decided descriptive 
force, terse, compressed and not without imaginative 
touch. 

To pass from Mr. Cookson to Seneca is to pass from 
poetry—in a measure—to rhetoric. It is not by his 
tragedies that Seneca is famous, or was famous even 
among his own countrymen and in his own day. 
Whether these academic, rhetorical and sometimes in¬ 
flated exercises in an art for which he had no qualifica¬ 
tion be worth translation seems to us questionable. We 
cannot conceive to what class of reader they should 
appeal. The scholar will prefer to read the originals. 
The popular reader will find in them neither poetry nor 
dramatic power to attract him. But if they were to be 
translated, it should not have been after the fashion of 
Dr. Ella Isabel Harris. The one quality Seneca as a 
tragedian possesses— his rhetorical compression and 
point—here evaporates in a general droning languor. 
There is no touch of poetic or elevated diction, and 
Seneca aims at pomp. The blank-verse is very bald, 
wooden and pros;/. And it is all blank-verse. We have 
not even the relief of the choric forms which break up 
the original. The choruses rumble on in the same 
monotonous, characterless blank-verse as the speeches. 

Mr. Brownlie has attempted a praiseworthy task in 
endeavouring to give us renderings of the fine hymnody 
of the Greek Church. The offices of that Church are 
rich in hymus which deserve to be known in the West. 
We wish we could add that these “ Hymns from the 
Greek Office-Books ” were successful in the task they 
essay. But the truth is that they are nowhere more 
than respectable. They attain a certain level of service¬ 
able mediocrity, on a par with the bulk of modern 
hymn-writing. But to appreciate the beauty of the 
originals the reader must still go to the originals. We 
say this with every sympathy for the motives and the 
modesty of the reverend translator, whose advice to the 
dissatisfied is ” do better.” 


THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN. By Donald Maxwell. 
(Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) As literature and as humour the best 
of this interesting description of a voyage from Switzerland 
is in the "pro-log.” As pictures tile black-and-white 
drawings are infinitely superior to the coloured. Possibly 
the latter were designed to help the generally ineffective 
blending of primary colours now brought to a pitch of 
practicability and called the three-colour process; but they do 
not by any means solve the difficulty. For economy of effort 
the drawing of a Necker house and a tower at Rheinfelden 
are particularly noteworthy. 


Fiction 

THE ROSE-SPINNER. By Mary Deane. (Murray, 6s.) 
When we get a Squire Meredyth, of Sothernwood Castle, 
the father of six lovely daughters who have the gift of seeing 
at times the family spook, a spinner who spins doom none 
the less surely that she spins roses instead of shrouds; when 
the time is the early days of King George I., with a oertain 
James Francis Stuart, for whose person dead or alive a 
reward of one hundred thousand pounds is offered, wandering 
about in the neighbourhood; when, but little later, we are 
in the midst of all the moil and excitement of the South 
Sea Bubble—why then, of course, we know what to expect. 
Ah ! but we do not. We are happily cozened by Miss Deane 
out of the stereotyped " costume ” romance of commerce, and 
indulged with one of the most captivatingly frolicsome idylls 
that could be imagined, with just sufficient of the spice of 
adventure to give it a proper savour. Not since the days 
when Miss Broughton delighted us with " Joan ” and 
“ Belinda,” with “ Cometh up as a Flower ” and “ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart ” ; since Miss Mathers made us laugh and cry 
with " Coinin’ thro’ the Rye ” and “ My Lady Green 
Sleeves,” have we been introduced to such a fascinating 
group of girls as the Meredyth sisters. We wonder how it 
came about that, with daughters so romantically named as 
Myrtilla, Roseia and Stella, Mr. Meredyth ever condescended 
to a mere Jane. But, oh! how thankful we are that he did! 
J ane would not have been as sweet known by any other name. 
Dear, clever, curious, tantalising, winsome, sensible, incom¬ 
parable Jane! We are sure that Mrs. Sopworthy included 
all these epithets when she called her “ a quiseting caddling 
parcel of goods.” We are not easily open to conviction about 
the chivalry and devotion of the conventional highwayman 
of fiction, but when Mr. Baxter’s “ posy ” falls out of the 
little enamel box he has sent to Jane, and we read that “ His 
Heart bends the knee before She,” we are certain that he is 
as truthful and discerning as he is humoursome. But the 
tale of the dainties the book holds is too long for even cursory 
attention in the short space available. What a past-mistress 
in knavery is Kitty Pricker! What an old dear is Mrs. 
Quirina Blanchard, with her ever-ready remedy for every 
ill that flesh is heir to, which, though the principal con¬ 
stituents may vary from barberry-bark and agrimony to mug- 
wort and dried mistletoe, seems always to have contained at 
least a quart of brandy and a quart of white wine! Mrs. 
Blanchard, too, is the possessor of an enviable faculty of 
epitomising the qualities of an acquaintance; Lady 
Carmillon, for instance, “ has a reputation as spotted as a 
carriage-dog’s skin,” and the Honourable Mrs. Alexander is 
" a most virtuous woman, with a heart like a pebble and an 
eye to match.” It is an altogether delightful novel, and the 
only change we venture to suggest is the correction in the 
next edition of the spelling of the name of Miss Austen, 
which in Chapter V. has an " i ” where an " e ” should be. 

THE RING FROM JAIPUR. By Frances M. Peard. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) Miss Peard introduces the problem oi 
the girl-wife who joins her husband in India and who, 
after a matter of a few months, becomes homesick or restless 
or both, and insists on returning to England, “ to romp with 
Jack and Phil and Sissy and the dogs.” This girl-wife, 
Patsy, is a very unsympathetic little baggage, and her 
husband, Mike, is of the variety known as a “good sort”; 
but, on occasion, he can be an awkward man, taking up a 
position “doggedly, savagely, standing stiffly, like a man 
braced to meet a blow.” But the breach in the domestic 
peace is not his fault; Patsy admits that there is something 
wanting in her, but she claims that she has never deceived 
him; simply he does not understand her, and she does not 
want his worship. “It isn’t her line,” and "she ca’nt 
warm to it.” In a word, she is half afraid he bores her; 
and so she leaves him. Mind you, she is not entirely care¬ 
less as to what her husband shall do in her absence, for she 
suggests that he shall “ pull himself together, and lose a 
little at bridge. The mere male reader suspects that her 
husband is rather glad that she is returning to her happy 
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family circle. But it surprises Patsy that she is not to be 
admitted to the home circle on the old terms; her brothers 
and sisters and uncles and aunts are polite, but distant; she 
is given early to understand that the easy comradeship of 
the days before her marriage can no longer exist. But, what 
of Mike? Will he eat his heart out; will he fling himself 
into hard work, and, with worn muscles, sleep the clock 
around, night after night? No! there is a Mrs. Musgrave, 
whom he had known in earlier days and loved, who had 
seized an opportunity and married out into his regiment; 
who, in a sense, then, had followed him—followed him, 
Mike, whom his own wife considered a bore. It may be 
hinted with discretion that there is a distinct danger that 
Mike will drift her way. Time passes, and Patsy returns; 
but, to the minds of most people, her manners have not 
improved. The Indian business of the ring is not very 
essential to the development of the story, but apparently it 
has some laborious, if symbolic, meaning. The story is 
really brightly written, and is likely to be in much feminine 
demand at the libraries. 

THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Albert Louis Cotton. 
(Blackwood, 6s.) The author of this work has collected a 
great quantity of historical facts relating to Naples in 1647 
and onward, at the period when the population of the Fair 
City rose, under their Fisherman King, Masaniello, to pro¬ 
test against Spanish tyranny and oppression. He then 
appears to have conceived the idea of weaving his threads of 
history into other threads of fiction, in order to make his 
book attractive. Unfortunately, he has failed, if this be his 
purpose. The two threads do not amalgamate into a 
harmonious whole. To the historical side of his book the 
author brings, it is evident, a great deal of patient research, 
but his style is rather dry and ponderous, and the romantic 
side of his work is not sufficiently interesting to counter¬ 
balance these defects. As a novel, we doubt if “ The Com¬ 
pany of Death ” will appeal much to the general reader; but 
as a well-written and painstaking description of Naples, 
political, social and topographical, at that time, it has 
decided interest. Of course, there is a wicked Cardinal; 
what novel of the period is complete without one? Among 
the other characters, the most interesting after the unfortu¬ 
nate Masaniello are Salvator Rosa, that strange erratic 
genius, poet and painter, and his sister Claudia. For the 
German hero we cannot confess to feeling one spark of 
interest. The author evidently assumes that all his readers 
are Italian scholars, for sentences and long poetical quota¬ 
tions in that tongue are frequent. 

THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By Arthur C. Benson. 
(Isbister, 6s.) The realm of literature may be likened to a 
great forest filled with growths of all kinds, from the stateliest 
trees towering aloft, beacons and landmarks to the world, to 
the smallest fungus crowded away in damp and unwhole¬ 
some darkness. There are flowers, too, in the forest; and 
mortals passing through, some with their eyes on the noble 
crests of verdure, some bent double searching for low-growing 
evils to feed a vitiated taste, may chance to meet a faint 
perfume springing from a mossy bed. The seeker after 
great things will drop his eyes and smile; the earth-grubber 
will turn his head and sniff- " Violets,” they will say, and 
pass on. Some, who love things pure and sweet, will pause 
and gather the violets and lay them away in memory’s press, 
and a day may come when the great trees have been laid 
low by some fierce wind of science, or rotted in silent forget¬ 
fulness, but the scent of the violets will still be strong. Mr. 
Benson has given us a bunch of such violets in this collec¬ 
tion of little stories. They may not be to the taste of all; 
some may smile and pass them by; but, for all that, they 
bring with them an atmosphere of crystalline purity, like the 
air of a mountain top on a clear day. They teem with 
human love and simple faith, and are written with an old- 
world simplicity which makes the occasional use of a modern¬ 
sounding name almost incongruous. 

THE DARK SHIP. By Vincent Brown. (Duckworth, 
6s.) Mr. Brown is so many things that it is difficult to 
label and pigeonhole him. He is first and foremost evidently 


a dramatist, and this not only on the score of a singular 
facility in the contriving of the conversation that is some¬ 
times described as verbal fencing, but even more on account 
of his keen eye for development of situations by means which, 
though generally unexpected and frequently odd, are almost 
invariably logical and convincing. Next, he is in everything 
he writes a symbolist, so that one sometimes wonders that 
his style should be so straightforward and free of structural 
obstacles. Then, again, he possesses an almost superhuman 
sympathy with the wrongdoer and the sufferer, so that, 
although in this narrative, as in former novels of his, one of 
the characters is a particularly despicable creature, we are 
not allowed to lose sight of the patently redeeming features, 
nor to have our sympathy entirely alienated from one who, in 
the novel of an older generation, would have been the villain 
of the story. The title is explained to us by the paraphrase 
“ the ego drifting rudderless on the stormy waters,” and the 
besetting sin of Derick Harpol, the aforesaid “ villain,” is 
neatly summarised as “emotional depravity.” In sharp 
recoil from his previous novel, “A Magdalen’s Husband,” 
Mr. Brown gives us in the present volume a liberal allowance 
of pure comedy, and the descriptions of some of the characters, 
Mrs. Bartlet Morling, “gorgeous, dripping with diamonds,” 
for instance, could not be bettered. This, too, from the 
brightest of the women, Mrs. Chersey, is memorable: “ A 
woman may be more loyal to one man than to any of her 
own sex. But she is on the side of all the other women 
against all the other men.” Altogether “ The Dark Ship ” 
is a welcome relief from the somewhat overpowering gloom of 
“A Magdalen’s Husband," a gloom to which Mr. Brown 
too much inclines. And although we can accept the descrip¬ 
tion Nigel Wassington in the present tale gives of his ideal 
author, “ He can take me anywhere, even into the abyss, and 
he always brings me back not only undefiled, but with calmer 
eyes and more steadfast spirit,” as in a large degree 
applicable to Mr. Brown’s own aims and achievements, we 
prefer his company when his heart is not so overburdened 
with the pity of things. 

THE BRIGHT FACE OF DANGER. By R. N. Stephens. 
(Nash, 6s.) “ The Bright Face of Danger ” moves in the main 
along the well-trodden road of cloak and sword romance, and 
adheres more closely than does the hero to the counsel given 
to that gentleman by his servant: “ Never leave a highway 
for a byway.” The daring and inexperienced boy dropped by 
chance into the thick of perilous intrigues and somehow 
managing to carry all before him, is a figuro familiar to 
every reader. Henri de Launay in nowise departs from his 
type, and when I 10 sets forth on his travels we forsee the 
bewilderment of coincidence and adventure into which he 
will be drawn, and foresee no less the happy close of all his 
difficulties. We are not perturbed when lie is captured by 
the jealous Count de Lavardin and shut up in a tower prison 
under sentence of death; and when he kills his guards and 
escapes—bearing with him, of course, indisputable proof of 
the Count’s treason—we are blithely confident that he will 
return with a rope-ladder and rescue the beautiful and perse¬ 
cuted Countess, just as two masked ruffians are at her throat. 
In two features, however, Mr. Stephens’ romance differs from 
the average novel of its kind. The heroine, instead of being 
a mere lay-figure, is an individual and very appealing 
woman; slightly sketched, indeed, but real in her fine, un¬ 
reasoning idealism. The other unexpected element is the 
ironical humour more than once displayed, which makes the 
book refreshing reading, despite its monotony of life-and- 
death struggles and hair-breadth escapes. 


Short Notices 


IMPERIAL VIENNA. By A. S. Levetus. Illustrated 
by Erwin Puchinger. (Lane, 18s. net.) It is somewhat 
difficult to discover the exact scope and purpose of a volume 
like " Imperial Vienna.” It is too cumbrous for a guide¬ 
book, too fragmentary for history, and too matter of fact for 
literature. The author claims that "no one book has been 
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written which deals with Vienna throughout her different 
stages of development to the present day,” and we must 
assume that his work is intended to supply the deficiency; 
but his account of old Vienna is too sketchy to convey any 
satisfactory impression. Few modem towns have an atmo¬ 
sphere and individuality more marked than the Imperial 



city by the Danube, and of this Herr Levetus (we take his 
foreign origin for granted) is well aware. Unhappily, he 
does not succeed in imparting the charm of which he has so 
much to say. His references to the ancient town are hope¬ 
lessly inadequate, and though, when he comes to later days, 
he gives a fairly good narrative of the Napoleonic occupation, 
he is everywhere beset by the vice of the anecdote. In fact, 
he has not mastered his material or chosen his method. His 
descriptions and little snatches of old-world tradition and 
modern gossip may, however, recall, to those who know the 
place, happy loiterings on the Prater and days of study 
among the churches and galleries, while the tourist will find 
a certain amount of definite information pleasantly enough 
set forth. There are chapters on the artistic and musical 
history of Vienna, but these provide us with little critical con¬ 
sideration of the artists and much irrelevant detail as to their 
breakfasts and costume. It is not imperative that we should 
know that Brahms “ always wore his nether garments turned 
up— Bodenacheu, the Viennese call it—whatever the weather 
might be.” We have not been able to discover any mention 
of a translator, so we must suppose the book to have been 
written in English. In any case, foreign idioms abound, and 
such a curious slip as "granite-red ”—presumably the author 
had Granaten-roth in mind—is more than once repeated. On 
the whole, the illustrator, who gives us such charming 
glimpses of Vienna and the Viennese, has not been well 
seconded by the author. 

SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS: HAWTREY, 
MOBERLY, KENNEDY, VAUGHAN, TEMPLE, 
BRADLEY. By F. D. How. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) These six 
headmasters, typical in a sense of many more of less 
eminence maybe but of almost equal personal influence, 
were purposely chosen by the author as representative of 
the period between 1835 and 1865, a time of considerable 
educational stress, when old customs definitely gave way to 
new, and whence we derive more or less directly our school 
methods of to-day. These sketch-lives are in the main 
general rather than personal; that is to say, one realises in 
each of them the inan’s aims, objects and achievements, 
rather than the man himself. This, to a certain extent, is 


due to the author’s somewhat dry and pedagogic style, 
which makes for environment rather than essentials. That 
he is didactic is perhaps, in the circumstances, hardly 
surprising, but in at least two cases out of the six he appears 
to lack sympathy with his subject. Nevertheless it is a good 
book of its kind; fair, impartial, just and kindly, and as 
an aid to the study of education during a rather trying 
time of partially strangled evolution noteworthy and im¬ 
portant. There is a good and sufficient index. 

LIFE OF EDNA LYALL. By J. M. Escreet. (Long¬ 
mans, 5s. net.) Whatever we may think of Edna Lyall's 
gifts as a novelist, we cannot but respect and admire the 
woman. Her militant ever-hopeful spirit was always even 
from childhood too strong for her frail body. Hampered 
as she was by continual ill-health, she was ever brave and 
cheerful, ever thanking God for the blessings that were hers, 
and never repining because others were denied her. This 
biography is in one sense sad reading, so constant was her 
ill-health, yet the writer has caught something of Edna 
Lyall’s optimism and shows us her bright cheery letters 
which so gladdened the recipients. Edna Lyall wrote because 
she felt she must, and started scribbling even before she 
had left school. In taking up the pen she regarded it not 
as a means of amusing people or making money, but as a 
weapon, the only one she could take up, to be used on the 
side of justice and truth. She was ever ready to take 
sides and to “ right the wrong ” as were her fighting 
ancestors. In speaking of the high standard which she 
considered all actors, novelists and dramatists should strive 
for, she echoes the words of Cervantes, “ Could I by any 
means suppose that these novels would excite one evil thought 
or desire in those who read them, I would rather cut off the 
hand with which I write than give them to the people.” The 
author of the “ Life ” has been content to show Edna Lyall, 
the woman, rather than attempt any critical remarks on her 
novels, and in this he has succeeded admirably. We are 
made to realise the woman, her efforts and her work, her 
friendships and her ideals. The book is not too long but 
just long enough; every page has something of interest, for 
Edna Lyall had a rarely charming personality under a shy, 
somewhat plain exterior. There are, no doubt, thousands 
who have enjoyed and perhaps found help in her books who 
will be glad to possess this very well written story of her 
life. 

LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. By William Sharp. ("Pall 
Mall Magazine,” 10s. 6d. net.) Mr. Sharp has achieved his 
purpose, to produce “ a readable companion in times of 
leisure ” for those who are lovers of the authors dealt with— 
Mr. George Meredith, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, and 
others. The illustrations and maps are very good; in short, 
the literary tourist could not wish for a more charming 
“companion” as he travels our own country. It is not a 
volume for the learned but for the learner. Perhaps Mr. 
Sharp will soon oblige us with a similar volume on some of 
our older writers, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Addison, Swift, 
Goldsmith, for examples. 

MORE QUEER THINGS ABOUT JAPAN. By Douglas 
Sladen and Norma Lorimer. (Treherne, 21s. net.) A hand¬ 
some volume outwardly and inwardly, which will meet with 
a cordial welcome, being compact of interesting information. 
Both writers wield a picturesque pen, and those who would 
pay a visit by proxy to Japan cannot do better than read 
this interesting volume. Included in the contents is a re¬ 
print of the letters of Will Adams, written from Japan in 
1611-17, originally published in an out-of-print volume of 
the Hakluyt Society. It is pleasant and right that the 
letters of the sturdy mariner should be available again. The 
illustrations are handsome and well printed. Altogether a 
useful book and one to be recommended. 

NUREMBERG. By Hermann Uhde-Bernays. (Siegle, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) A pleasant, chatty talk about the 
famous and beautiful old city. The coloured frontispiece is 
delightful, and the photographs quite of the best. 
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Reprints and New Editions 

1 am indeed glad to see the name of Disraeli on the back of 
one of my reprints—the first volume of the Young England 
edition of selections of his novels (Brimley Johnson, 6s. each 
net). It is VIVIAN GREY—surely one of the most inte¬ 
resting of Disraeli’s novels. If only as the work of a budding 
genius not yet out of his teens, who afterwards himself said : 
" Genius when young is divine,” it would be full of interest 
to the admirer of his subsequent greatness; but it is more 
than that, and it has fittingly been chosen as “ the best 
prelude to a study of the Young England movement.” This 
is the aim of the series, which will comprise the present 
volume and three others—“ Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and 
“ Tancred.” All these novels have so much political signifi¬ 
cance that the student of politics cannot afford to neglect 
them. I am glad to see that the editor of the series—Mr. 
Bernard N. Langdon-Davies—is giving us these works as 
they were originally issued, and not cut and hacked about, 
as they were in later years. The present volume is illustrated 
by Mr. Byam Shaw, whom I shall not attempt to praise, 
and its format is really admirable; the letterpress is 
particularly clear and agreeable to read.—The books for 
children : First, a cheap reprint of a selection of LAMB’S 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE (Jack, 6d.). It is a good, 
serviceable little book. Secondly, THE CHILDREN’S 
SCOTT (Jack, Is. 3d.), simple selections from the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, chosen and annotated by Thomas Cart¬ 
wright. It is quite an attractive volume, with plenty of 
suitable illustrations and as few notes as possible. It is 
specially suited for school use, and should surely serve to 
arouse the children’s interest in Scott’s works.—Now I take 
up three devotional books: A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF 
JESUS is an excellent collection of ancient English devo¬ 
tions in prose and verse (Isbister, 3s. 6d. net). It has been 
compiled and edited by the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, priest 
of the diocese of Westminster. It is very attractively “got 
up,” with a limp leather binding, artistically decked with 
gold.—The other two books are SELECTED SERMONS 
OF BISHOP LATIMER and of GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
(The World’s Great Preachers, R.T.S., Is. each), with intro¬ 
ductions and notes by the Rev. A. R. Buckland. I wonder 
how many of the sermons of to-day will be reprinted centuries 
hence?—THE LOVE POEMS OF BYRON in a fascinating 
binding (the Lovers’ Library, Lane, Is. 6d., 2s., and 3s. 
net). It is a dainty enough volume to please the most 
captious critics. Santa Claus should make a note of it.— 
Byron again; this time in that delightful series the Red 
Letter Library (Blackie, 2s. 6d. net), with an introduction 
by Arthur Symons. Mr. Symons says: “ Byron is to be 
judged by the whole mountainous mass of his work, and not 
by any fragment of coloured or glittering spar which one’s 
pick may have extricated from the precipitous hillside. His 
work is a kind of natural formation, high enough to climb, 
and wide enough to walk on.”—IN MEMORIAM, in the 
same library, has an introduction by Mrs. Meynell, who 
rates Tennyson as “ a modem angel of poetry.”—Once again 
the GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS has 
been reprinted (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net). This time it is 
attired in a spring-like green, which is meant, perhaps, to 
suggest the “evergreens” within. The cover is tooled in 
gold, and altogether it is a very attractive volume. Such 
books make one impatient of plainer bindings. Nowadays 
we dress our poetry handsomely.—I am glad to have my 
BACCH M OF EURIPIDES so ably translated by Professor 
Gilbert Murray (Allen, Is. net). The price is small, but the 
value is great. 

“ You glance at your own faults, your eyes are blear; 
You eye your neighbour’s—straightway you see clear, 
Like hawk or basilisk; your neighbours pry 
Into your frailties with as keen an eye.” 

I have taken this passage from THE SATIRES, 
EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA OF HORACE (Pocket 
Book Classics, Bell, Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. net). Many, I 
doubt not, will be glad to have such an exceedingly handy 


edition, with the Latin text complete, ready to put 
in their pocket book, to be taken thence at odd spare 
moments.—A most imposing stack of books now calls for 
attention—some more novels of Alexandre Dumas 

(Methuen). This prince of storytellers is well represented; 
there are no fewer than seven volumes—GEORGES, THE 
PRINCE OF THIEVES, THE VICOMTE DE BRAGE- 
LONNE (Parts I. and II.), NANON, FERNANDE and 
CATHERINE BLUM. How many exciting evenings 

we may spend an we wish! They will not cost us much, 

for the double volumes in paper are only a shilling, 

the single numbers sixpence; while, if we prefer a stout cloth 
cover, it can be bought for 2s. Who would not have a 
Dumas collection now 1 F. T. S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 

On November 28 Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish Mr. 
James Pinnock’s “Wander Years round the World.”— 
Readers of that successful Irish story “My New Curate” 
will be interested in hearing that a new volume of stories by 
Father Sheehan is about to appear.—Mr. Unwin is publish¬ 
ing a pamphlet by Mr. Gibson Bowles, M.P., entitled “ Our 
National Finance: An Imminent Peril.”—Mr. Max 
Pemberton has of late been engaged in writing a novel 
dealing with that dramatic period which saw Napoleon’s 
return from Elba and his defeat at Waterloo. The first 
instalment of this novel, which is entitled “ The Hundred 
Days,” will be given in the Christmas Number of “ Cassell’s 
Magazine.”—Another addition to the De La More Booklets 
will be shortly issued, namely, Coleridge’s “ Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner.” The marginal epitome, usually printed 
in small type and serving only to worry the reader, has been 
collected and placed at the beginning, like an “Argument,” 
and this forms a prose paraphrase possessing an interest not 
realised in its fragmentary state. 


New Books Received 

Tbeologloal and Biblical 

Stalker, Dr. J., John Knox, his Ideas and Ideals (Hodder A Stoughton), 3/6. 
Plummer, The Rev. A., D.D., English Church History (T. and T. Clark), 
3/0 net. 

Taylor, The Ven. S. M., The Training of Children (8.P.C.K.), 0/1. 

Calendar of the Holy Child (S.P.C.EL), 0/6. 

Benson, R. H., A Book of the Love of Jesus (Isbister), 3/6 net. 

Thomas, The Rev. W. H. G., The Apostle Peter (R.T.8.), 3/6. 

The Declaration of Clergy on Ritual (8.P.C.K.), 3/0. 

Waddy, The Rev. Staov (S.P.C.K.), 1/6. 

Legg, J. W., The Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Tommasi (8.P.C.K.), 3/0. 
Wollaston, A. N., The Religion of the Koran (Orient Press), 1/0 net. 
Carpenter, Dr. Boyd, The Christ-Child and the Three Ages of Man (Dent), 
9/6 net. 

Davidson, Archbishop, The Christian Opportunity (Macmillan), 3/6 net. 

Poetry Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Bettres 

van Dyke, H., Music and Other Poems (Hodder & Stoughton), 5/0 net. 
Sherman, F. D., Lyrics of Joy (Houghton, Mifflin), fl net. 

Wilson, General J. G., Thackeray in the United States, 2 vols. (Smith, 
Elder), 18/0 net. 

Campbell, Lewis, Tragic Drama in ^schylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare 
(Smith, Elder), 7/6. 

Murray, Grace A., Introspective Essays (Stock), 3/6. 

Bain, F. W., In the Great God’s Hair (Parker), 5/0 net. 

Toser, The Rev. H. F., Dante’s Divina Commedia (Oxford Press), 3/6 net. 
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My Book of Memory—VIII 


I was a fortunate youth in that foreign travel 
formed no small part of my education. My 
journeyings were chiefly confined to the northern 
portions of Europe: Belgium, Holland, Ger¬ 
many, much direct pleasure and indirect profit resulting 
therefrom. Many impressions of those early days 
remain firm fixed in my book of memory. 

I recall very vividly a sleepless summer night, spent 
in a stuffy, hot little bedroom in a hotel at Amsterdam. 
Sleep failing me, I read till dawn began to make grey 
the blackness ; what my book was I cannot remember. 
Then I pulled up the blind and sat beside the open 
window, looking out on the river and the quays, the 
masses of roofs—for I was perched on high—the ferry, 
the emptiness and the cleanness of early morn. I do not 
think I had ever realised how beautiful is the dawning 
of a day, and ever since it has been matter of wonder¬ 
ment to me that so few have written of it, whereas so 
many have sung and prosed of the sunset. The town 
wakened slowly ; it was chiefly the ferry that I watched; 
the ferryman came early to his work, bearing his oars 
upon his shoulder. The first to ask his aid were two 
small children, a boy and a girl, the latter bearing a 
big. white parcel; what could be their business at this 
early hour, I asked myself. Then came along a stum¬ 
bling labourer ; was he returning home from a night’s 
debauch or sleep-laden going forth to his work ? A 
woman, another man, so gradually the traffic livened, 
labour was claiming its slaves. Then I went to bed 
again and slept. 

The Rhine has always owned a faithful fascination 
for me; the first time I journeyed up it everything was 
so strange, so new, so wonderful, that I saw but little ; 
again and again have I passed from Bonn to Coblentz 
or to Mainz, every time rejoicing more greatly. One 
week I passed at quiet Rolandseck, doing nothing, trying 
to sketch but desisting, disgusted with my wretched 
copyings of nature. To live thus in some little village 
by the broad stream is the only way to acquire a true 
understanding of the Rhine. The greatness as well as 
the beauty sinks into your soul, becomes part of you for 
ever. You realise gradually, surely, that the Rhine 
gold is no mere dross, but the essence of beauty and of 
romance. Throw away your guide-books and your pil¬ 
grims of the Rhine: learn to love the noble river from 
its own teaching; no pen or pencil can picture it for 
you ; it is not a concrete matter—it is an atmosphere. 

Another delight of my memory is Weimar, whose 
streets are haunted by the presences of Goethe, Schiller, 
Thackeray, Wagner. It is—or was, for, alas, it is many 
years since I was there—a happy little town of serene 
dignity and homely pleasures. We went to the theatre 
one evening, with the good citizens, their wives and 
their daughters, homely pleasure lovers, and listened to 
the old-world strains of an opera by Adam. Then out 
into the moonlit night and the peaceful streets with 
their black shadows. Another city I visited with 
Thackeray for companion was Hanover town, whence 
we walked out to Herreuhausen. and I sat in the old- 
fashioned garden, with its clipped hedges, its statues, its 
fountains, reading “ The Four Georges.” Indeed, of 
all travelling comrades books are the most genial and the 
most gentle. Not books of travel, they are for the home 
fireside, but tales that have for background the scenery 
you are looking upon or histories which deal with men 
and women who have dwelt and worked in the cities you 
are visiting. 


There is a dream which I fear me I shall never make 
into a reality, to follow the footsteps of Gerard, the son 
of Eli, from Holland unto Rome. What a splendid pil¬ 
grimage would it be! Adventures such as his would not 
come to me, for the road has lost much in romance as it 
has gained much in comfort; but though I should not 
combat with battle, murder, and sudden death, I 
should see much to delight me, and should have 
for fellow-voyagers the sedate Gerard and the man 
of the bow, who would doubtless bid me be of good 
courage when weary and depressed, for the devil is 
dead.” 

To Eisenach I once went with mixed motives, to meet 
Luther, Bach, and Tannhauser. The first was the least 
real presence to me: of Bach I drank my fill, listening 
to his learned yet touching music in the old church; 
Doctor Joachim conducting and Franz Liszt a rapt 
listener. Then one morning up to the Wartburg, 
but Luther was not there: I could not see him; but I 
did see many minstrels, Tannhauser of their number, 
and Wolfram; the magic of the place was that of old 
days, when Herda ruled in the hearts of the people, as 
perchance she still does, and the priests of Christ 
preached a newer creed, the belief in powers of heaven 
not of the earth. Yes, travel brings us near to that 
frame of mind in which men fall down and worship 
before mother earth, call her by what name you will. 
The German countryside is full of spirits of the woods, 
of the rocks, of the streams. Go up to the Harz Moun¬ 
tains, walk there by the tumbling rivers, clamber up 
the narrow gorges, climb over the steep hills, sit beneath 
the shadows of the boulders, or lie at length on the soft 
earth in the green depths of the forests; you turn pagan ; 
you hearken to the nymphs sighing; you hear in the 
bowels of the earth the gnomes tapping with their ham¬ 
mers ; and as night closes in and the wind grows cold 
there are the witches whirring through the air to their 
unholy meeting-places: dark shades flit between the 
gnarled trunks of the trees and—the solemn ringing of 
a chapel bell awakens you, drags you back from yester¬ 
day. In your pocket, as you travel through the Harz, 
be sure you have a volume of Heine; he was a Pagan 
and knew the secrets of romance. Goslar, grey and 
hoary, with splendid relics of bygone glory, stands still, 
unmoved, in the shadows of the hills, and you may meet 
Wordsworth and Coleridge walking in its antique 
streets, though what Wordsworth had to do there I 
cannot surmise. 

Heine—Diisseldorf—Napoleon; sit there in the hot 
sun in the broad street, dream, and you will see repeated 
for your delectation the splendid vision—for poets see 
visions in realities—that was presented to the boy 
noet: Napoleon riding in all his majesty, his Greek-god 
face implacable, unfathomable. 

The days when the youth of our country made the 
grand tour have long since passed ; do our boys and girls 
of to-day who travel see much or understand anything ? 
Was it not Ruskin who said that we do not travel now, 
we are despatched as parcels from one place unto 
another ? But those of us who love to see can use our 
eves still, the dust and hurry of our times need not be 
blinding. Easy is it to escape from the beaten track, to 
fly from to-day, to drop back into ages that are almost 
primitive. There are simple folk still and simple wavs; 
paths seldom, if ever, beaten by the feet of the globe¬ 
trotter. Let us seek them, love them, cherish them, 
show them not to all men, but only to a few friends who 
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will love them also. Travel, read; read and travel, 
study men, places and books, that is education, but I 
would not limit myself to those places, those men, or 
those books acclaimed by the world; the highway is 
dusty; coolness, shade, much of beauty, are to be found 
in the byways. 

E. G. O. 


The New Phrenology 

I t is quite apparent to us to-day that there was 
nothing irrational or even improbable in the root- 
idea of phrenology as expounded by its founders, 
Gall and Spurzheim. Like their followers, they 
may well have pretended to know more than they did 
and may have therefore justly laid themselves open to 
the charge of quackery; but they did make sincere 
anatomical investigations; and they had an idea. To 
jeer is human and easy: to jeer with judgment is a 
rarer art. We do not always nicely distinguish between 
the varieties of what we are pleased to label super¬ 
stition. Palmistry, phrenology, alchemy, astrology are 
not to be dismissed with indiscriminate and impartial 
contempt. Telling fortunes from skin-folds and casting 
horoscopes are superstitions pure and simple: but seek¬ 
ing to transmute one metal into another was neither 
irrational nor necessarily futile, as radium has shown: 
and there is no reason in the world why reading cha¬ 
racter by bumps should not be possible—assuming 
certain anatomical facts to be modified. 

The phrenologist’s initial problem was to discern the 
form of the brain by reference to the form of the skull. 
He failed egregiously for two reasons. His bumps, in 
the first place, are merely places where the cranial 
bones are thicker than elsewhere. These bones consist 
of two hard “ tables,” with a soft intervening portion 
in which run the blood-vessels and other structures. 
This intervening portion, or diploe, is thickest at the 
point where the membrane from which the bone is 
formed first began to ossify. The phrenologist’s bumps 
merely indicate past “ centres of ossification.” In the 
second place, the phrenologist failed, because he had no 
accurate information as to the portions of brain that 
actually underlie any given area of cranium. It was a 
man now living, indeed—Sir William Turner, the doyen 
of anatomists—that first ascertained the actual corre¬ 
spondence of a given “ bump ” with a given convolution 
of the cerebrum. Cranial surgery, thanks to Pasteur 
and Lister, having come into being, it is, of course, 
essential that the surgeon shall be able to know where 
to go for any particular area of brain, and students are 
still hard at work on this subject. 

But supposing we imagine that the cranium can be 
removed or rendered transparent, as, in a measure, the 
Rontgen-rays permit, will the assertions of the phre¬ 
nologist hold good ? If he could handle the living 
brain—as the surgeon often does—could he read cha¬ 
racter therefrom ? The answer is unequivocal. He 
could discern nothing whatsoever, though he were Broca 
and Schafer and Horsley and Ferrier and all the other 
students of cerebral localisation rolled into one. 

But before we note a few of the things which these 
founders of the new phrenology cannot tell us—things 
far more interesting and important to remember, for 
all but the physician, than those which they can tell 
us—let us note the latter. 

At the present day the new phrenology can locate, 
with very great precision, the areas, on each side of the 


brain, wherein one feels the sensation of touch and 
whereby one moves the voluntary muscles—the motor 
or sensori-motor areas; the areas on the left side of the 
brain whereby a right-handed man speaks, writes, reads, 
understands spoken language: four centres, two motor, 
two sensory, which replace the old phrenologist’s bump 
of language. In a left-handed man these centres are in 
the right brain. Furthermore, we know the hearing 
centre, which merely hears sounds, spoken language 
included, but cannot understand; the music centre, in 
front of the hearing centre, on the left or right, accord¬ 
ing as the person is left- or right-brained. (The right- 
handed person is, of course, left-brained, the nervous 
fibres crosing over in their course from brain to muscle 
or skin to brain.) We also know the visual area 
whereby we see. If it be intact you can discern the 
form of these words: but they are as an unknown 
tongue unless your word-seeing or reading centre be 
also intact and ready to interpret the messages sent it 
from the visual centre. This last, by the way, is in the 
most posterior portion of the cerebrum—the veritable 
eyes of each of us being at the back of his head. The 
new phrenology can also locate, with somewhat less pre¬ 
cision, the areas of brain whereby we smell, taste, appre¬ 
ciate temperature, pain (the general surface of the 
brain, touched or cut by the surgeon, is utterly insensi¬ 
tive) ; and those whereby we breathe, control the beating 
of the heart and a hundred other functions. 

Supposing, then, that a tumour grows in the area of 
brain which supplies your left leg. In addition to the 
general symptoms you will have “ localising symptoms ” 
—twitching or paralysis of that limb. The surgeon 
cuts down upon the right hemisphere of the cerebrum, 
thus indicated, and often succeeds in removing the 
tumour. This knowledge, then, is of “ use,” and is also, 
I think, full of intrinsic interest. But when the brain 
has been mapped out by the neurologist there remain 
great blank spaces, whereon nothing can be written. 
A tumour growing therein tells the surgeon nothing as 
to its whereabouts, save that he knows where it is not. 
He calls such areas “silent.” Amongst them is the 
most characteristic part of the human brain, the frontal 
region—the breadth of which gave his name to the 
greatest metaphysician of antiquity. And even when 
neurologists can locate for us the area that discharges 
every known function—visceral, sensory and motor— 
the greater part of the cerebral cortex will, I think I 
am safe in saying, be unaccounted for. What does this 
mean ? 


Perhaps we may guess the answer if we note the 
omissions in the new phrenology. They closely corre¬ 
spond with the positive assertions of the old. We know 
no centres for “ philoprogenitiveness,” “ judgment,” 
“ vanity ” and so forth. We have made a little progress 
with music and language and—therefore, I suppose— 
a little progress with poetry. But even with these 
divine arts we are not far from the sensuous or sensory : 
“ judgment ” is a stage more subtle. The new phre¬ 
nology has not yet localised “ number ” or any intel¬ 
lectual trait whatsoever. It has told us nothing at all 
about any of the emotions. Though it is particularly 
well acquainted with the motor areas, and can pick out 
the centre for voluntary or involuntary movements of 
the toes or vocal cords or eyes, it has no word of any 
centre for Will. Still less does it know of the “ separate 
centres for religion and science ” which are the latest 
solution of the immemorial feud. And, lastly, the new 
phrenology can indicate no centre for consciousness. 

Its ignorance on these points may, in some small 


measure, be remedied; but it is not due to any lack 
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of study of the silent areas. The cruel experi¬ 
ments of disease and the humane experiments of at 
any rate the British physiologists have searched out 
every point of these areas, but in vain. The study of 
insanity gives us a clue. No localised injury will give 
a man “ delusions of grandeur.” The patient who thinks 
himself to be Pierpont Morgan or St. Paul or the King 
or the Deity suffers from a disturbance of his entire 
brain. The new phrenology has limitations in the 
nature of the case. You will find no centre for pride or 
for caution or for self-consciousness because, once you 
leave the simpler functions, the combined action of the 
entire brain, as an organic whole, is necessary. How 
necessary, let cases where, owing to cerebral dissociation, 
the patient was, at different times, seven, nine or eleven 
different personalities, grimly attest. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Pathos and Comedy 

I F Ford had been content to write the tragedy of 
“ Th e Broken Heart ” there is not a doubt that 
his play would have held a place of honour in our 
modern repertory of the great Elizabethan dramas. 
But instead of a tragedy he piles up a mound of 
tragedies; instead of enlisting our sympathy for a 
broken heart he sets a row of broken hearts side by side, 
thereby making an inhuman demand on human 
emotions. 

Judged by the elementary rules of the drama “ The 
Broken Heart ” is a good play of the tragic order. The 
plot, though slight, is simple and well developed; the 
characters are real men and women; the dialogue is 
natural and infused with a poetic charm; genuine 
emotions are dealt with—ambition, love, jealousy and 
remorse; inexorable fate dogs the footsteps of crime. 
Ford’s one failure lies in his choice of characters. 
There is too little variety in them. We miss the good 
genius, and the man with a sense of humour, who finds 
his way into the shuttle even of a tragedy and gets 
woven into the tangled web of life. 

The short scene in which Phulas relates the gossip 
of the day to his master and the chatter of Grausis 
are the only attempts made to relieve the sad and serious 
theme of the play. Ithocles is tormented by remorse 
from the moment he returns in triumph to Sparta and 
finds what havoc he has worked in forcing his sister 
to marry Bassanes; Penthea, blinded by sorrow for 
her own suffering, cannot forgive and live, but half 
forgives and courts death; jealousy tyrannises over 
Bassanes: revenge creeps into the heart of Orgilus; 
nemesis is only appeased by the sacrifice of Calantha, 
an innocent victim. It is all too pitiful, too pathetic. 
We are stifled in this heavy atmosphere. Then the 
genius of Ford asserts itself, and weary though we be 
with too much suffering, our hearts, too, are broken as 
Calantha dies by the bedside of her murdered lover. 

The company cast for this play, which is now being 
produced under the auspices of the Mermaid Society 
at the Royalty Theatre, is not strong enough to respond 
to the exceptional demands made on the performers. 
The actors, with the exception of Mr. Frank Lascelles 
as Ithocles, seem overpowered by their parts. The very 
serious way in which they go through the dance in the 
last act entirely destroys the pathos of the scene. The 
whispered messages of death are only intended for the 
ears of Calantha. Ford meant her to be the object of 
our dctpist sympathy as she goes on dancing to the 


bitter end—a noble, unselfish woman doing her duty 
as the king's representative at the court festivities. If 
this personal grief which she forbears to intrude on 
her guests is known to them, as the performers imply 
by their manner, surely they must cease their revels! 
My neighbours on either side were shocked at their 
seeming levity. 

I was shocked at the very audible way in which my 
neighbours on all sides frequently expressed their 
opinions. The Mermaid Society is doing such excellent 
work that it deserves the entire sympathy of an atten¬ 
tive audience, even at a play which fails to hold them 
spellbound. 

It is seldom that a modern play revived is received 
with enthusiasm such as is won by Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” but the reason is not 
far to seek. The emotions are simple and clearly set 
forth, many of the characters are clearly and soundly 
drawn and most of the dialogue is brilliant. The piece 
is described as a play, but in reality it is a comedy of the 
class of “ The School for Scandal,” the plot being serious 
while the treatment of it is comic, the famous scene in 
Act III. where Mrs. Erlynne sacrifices her own good name 
to save that of her daughter corresponding in dramatic 
value to the screen scene in the older comedy. Mr. 
Wilde’s wit wears well, its brilliancy is not dimmed by 
lapse of time and his serious speeches ring more true than 
they did at the first hearing. Of the acting it is not 
possible to speak very highly and very common was the 
fault of indistinctness. The success of such a play as this 
depends upon the right delivery of the dialogue. It was 
very pleasant to see Miss Marion Terry once again in an 
important part, and she set her fellow-players a noble 
example of cultured earnestness and distinct diction. 
Mr. Sydney Brough was excellent as the foolish Lord 
Lorton and Mr. Leslie Faber capital as the cynical 
young Cecil Graham. 


The Society of Twelve 

At Obach’s Galleries in Bond Street the new Society 
of Twelve holds its first meeting; the result is 
vastly interesting, as are most shows under this 
management. The law of art of the ordinary 
man is based, roughly speaking, on the conditions Tup¬ 
pence Coloured—Penny Plain. If a picture contain 
colour it will sell, other things being equal, with ease; far 
otherwise the case with the uncoloured masterpiece. I 
have often wondered why. A man will glory in having 
the walls of his rooms plastered with mediocre paintings, 
when, for far less money, he might cover those walls with 
real masterpieces in lithography, woodcut, etching, mezzo¬ 
tint, print, black-and-white, that should be a joy to him 
as long as he lives. There is a feeling abroad that a black- 
and-white thing is a cheap thing—“ not as good as ” 
coloured things. Or, if rare, it may be of value; or, if 
very old—a Rembrandt etching. Most people look at 
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works of art just like that—like a shop-walker gazing 
upon the Latest Thing. That is why most people’s living 
rooms are an organised vulgarity. 

It is, as far as I can see, to help to put the art-lover in 
touch with good work in the field of original reproduc¬ 
tive work that the Society of Twelve has been formed. 
There are one or two weak members whose places might 
be taken by better men ; and one would like to see Edgar 
Wilson and Sime and Pryde brought forward in some 
such Society that their work might be the more often 
seen. However, the Society must be taken as it stands, 
and it is, on the whole, a distinguished gathering—indeed, 
William Nicholson, Strang, Rothenstein, John, Gordon 
Craig, Clausen, Conder, Hazlewood Shannon make good 
company anywhere. Mr. William Nicholson sends three 
paintings of marked originality and style, his drawings 
of the two wax effigies of Charles II. and Elizabeth which 
appeared in “ The Pall Mall Magazine ” being particu¬ 
larly effective. But it is in the print room that he scores 
a remarkable success with his masterly colour-print of 
Sada Yacco, the Japanese actress, and his breezy design 
of “ The Shire Horse,” that seems to have brought into 
this close London room within its narrow space all the 
fresh air of England’s wind-filled fragrant smiling 
country-side. Mr. Nicholson’s marvellous grip on the 
emotional expression—that is Art—is splendidly shown 
in the colour-print of the Japanese actress, in which we 
get the very spirit of Japanese art, with all its beauty of 
balance and spacing set down in the vigorous telling 
statement of an old English woodcut. The deeps of the 
great blacks resound through the thing; and the pale 
face of the woman tells most beautifully against it all. 
Mr. Clausen sends characteristic work, and is as always 
interesting. Mr. Gordon Craig sends his exquisite little 
woodcuts of “ December ” and of “ Due d’Anjou,” full 
of fine dramatic sense and beautiful in their use of black. 
Mr. William Strang, one of the most poetic of artists 
amongst us, sends several drawings and prints. Some of 
his etchings, as every art-lover knows, are very beautiful 
things—his well-known etched portrait of Mr. Kipling, 
for instance, is very fine. But neither here nor at his 
one-man show was I able to discover the great beauty of 
his new method of portraiture in the Holbein manner. 
In his painting Mr. Strang reaches very high; there is 
rare distinction in everything that his brush touches. 
But in his new Holbeinesque manner of using chalks I 
am bound to say I cannot find that high achievement with 
which Mr. Lawrence Binyon, for instance, credits him. 
I thought much of his work at his own show almost 
mediocre, in just those fine qualities which often hide 
much of the discordant commonness of some of his work. 
I do not mean rude vigour, of which he is master to such a 
marked degree, but a coarse, bad taste in technical state¬ 
ment which is hard to define in black-and-white—a sort of 
vulgarity of line. Mr. Rothenstein sends some of his ex¬ 
quisite lithograph portraits, his fine Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw amongst the rest. There is a goodly show of Mr. 
Conder’s work, though he never reaches to his highest 
flights unless he has the decorative limits and conditions 
of a fan or panelled space to guide his dreamy hands. 
Mr. C. Hazlewood Shannon is represented by several 
lithographs of great beauty and his delightful litho¬ 
graphic portrait of Mr. Max Beerbohm. Altogether the 
new Society makes a good start, and ought to benefit the 
side of art to which it is devoting its powers. 

Hai.dane Macfai.l. 


Correspondence 

“ Divine Discontent ” 

Sir, —I commonly read the articles of your contributor 
Dr. Saleeby with interest, if not always with perfect agree¬ 
ment. They are mostly, indeed, beyond my field of criticism ; 
but I like to know what are the latest ideas in science, and 
large generalisations have in themselves a kind of fascina¬ 
tion, whether they are sound or not, even when the reader 
is in no position to judge of their soundness. But Dr. 
Saleeby’s doctrine of ‘Divine Discontent” is one that 
appeals to every thinking man for judgment, how far he 
can accept it and how far not. That it will meet with a 
very general concurrence I do not doubt; -for, in truth, I have 
heard it all my life and have said very much the same thing 
myself in days past. Nor do I deny even now that there is 
something in it. But, in fact, with all its laudation of the 
unconventional, it is itself quite the prevalent philosophy of 
the present time, and nothing is so agreeable to self-esteem 
as to be told that if you want to do great things in the world 
you must begin to snarl and grumble as much as possible at 
the things that are. For my part, I am the last man to 
deny that there is infinite cause for Divine discontent at 
many things even at the present day. And the things that 
I am most discontent with are not laws, new or old, or 
institutions, or even conventional manners, but revolutionary 
modes of thought based often upon the most superficial 
criticism. To illustrate this in detail would be undesirable 
in your pages. But I will venture to point out, from one of 
Dr. Saleeby’s own illustrations, what danger lurks in large 
generalisations. “ The greatest of all Protestants, in the 
most important of all matters, was Jesus Christ.” That is, 
at least, a very unconventional way of putting it, and 
suggests a community of principle, which many very real 
thinkers of different folds would indignantly deny, between 
the leading principles of Luther, Calvin, Cranmer and John 
Knox and those which animated Him whom they all 
acknowledged as a common master. Moreover, apart from 
what opponents would say, I think even the most devoted 
admirers of Luther or any of the Reformers would shrink 
from classifying him in the same category with One whose 
personality they regard as so entirely unique. But I do not 
ask what reverence, but what reason, has to say about this. 
Is it at all right to class Jesus among what Dr. Saleeby 
considers the honoured band of ‘‘heralds of revolt”? That 
He said severe things against many of the conventionalisms 
of His day is beyond dispute. He saw through false dis¬ 
guises and unmasked false pretences in a way no one else 
could have dared to do. He even said that things lawful 
under the law of Moses were unlawful under a higher law; 
for the law of Moses was, after all, mere statute law, given 
on account of the ‘‘hardness of men's hearts”—that is to 
say, the dulness of their judgments, when stupid men had 
gone wrong in the most serious matter in life. But though 
in a mere system of human law’ it might be necessary to 
afford relief in such cases, the morality of the matter was a 
different thing. "From the beginning it was not so.” Our 
Lord’s constant appeal is to the past, not to the future; He 
did anything but encourage revolution. “ Think not that I 
am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” His teaching, I should say, 
was conservative to the very core; and yet He was the 
greatest —I will not say of all Protestants—but of all real 
Reformers. “For,” He goes on to add, “verily I say unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” There is 
surely a very profound meaning here. Law is to be fulfilled 
absolutely and completely. The smallest deviation involves 
serious consequences; and yet we may look for a time when 
all shall be fulfilled, and law, as law. shall cease to exist, 
being superseded by a higher principle of love. It is from 
this essential conservatism that the really progressive 
character of Christianity arises—as the history of Christian 
civilisation shows.—Yours, &c. James Gairdner. 
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Celtomania 

Sib,— Mr. Alfred Nutt’s strictures on Sir William Preece’s 
article in “The Celtic Review ” for last month are only too 
just. Present at the Pan-Celtic Congress at Caer’narfon, 
North Wales, I was among Sir William’s audience, and 
felt positively electrified by the extraordinary remarks to 
which he gave vent. Meeting him afterwards in the Castle 
grounds, I took him as gently as possible to task, and he 
replied that his ideas were only “ tentative ” ; he was anxious 
for me to give him instruction. He has thus arrived at the 
Socratic stage of confessing his ignorance of things Celtic. 
M. Gaidoz, in congratulating me on my antidote article, in 
the same number of the “Review,” says it was a positive 
“disgrace” to publish such an address as that of Sir 
William. I cannot, of course, allow such a word to be 
applied to the charming lady-editor, but consider Sir 
William, his name, fame, and titles alone to blame. Were 
it not better for him “ to go the whole hog ” with the “ Book 
of Leinster,” and begin with Srh son of Esrd, son of Gaedel, 
leader of the Gaedil, that came out of Egypt after Pharaoh 
was drowned (2 jB 8, 24). That way madness lies. Why 
coquet with Celtomania ?—Yours, &c. H. H. Johnson. 

University of Rennes. 

A Prose Anthology 

Sib, —I must qnswer my own question. A day or two 
after writing to you I found a quite delightful prose 
anthology in Munich—only Is.—published by Grant 
Richards: “English Prose, from Mandeville to Ruskin.” 
Nothing could be better, used as a supplement to Stopford 
Brooke’s “ English Literature.” It is compiled by Mr. W. 
Peacock. It is delightful for any one to have—not only 
for students, especially if one is travelling, when books add 
so much to weight of luggage.—Yours, &c. K. H. 

Savage Arithmetic 

Sir, —A watchful correspondent points out to me that 
“ whilst savages exist whose language contains only the 
numbers one, two—these being followed by many- all who 
reach three have no difficulty in going on.” Professor 
Hoffding, the great psychologist of Copenhagen, regards this 
fact as susceptible of a simple physiological explanation. 
At any rate, I must here correct an illustration in a recent 
article.—Yours, &c. C. W. Saleeby. 

P.S.—I must also apologise for the sentence “ The viscera 
is (sir) as deep as the mind ”—an unaccountable transposi¬ 
tion from the proposition discussed at length in Spencer’s 
Autobiography, that “ the mind is as deep as the viscera.” 

The Human Aquarium 

Sir,— According to your reviewer’s revision of Buffon’s 
speculations as to the origin of life, it arose with some 
minute aquatic “leucocytes.” This is based on the assump¬ 
tion of a primitive ocean; but all or any ocean must have 
had soil to rest upon. These leucocytes became component 
parts of the venous circulation in animal life, but must 
previously have had some form of nourishment, some ahjce 
to feed on, so vegetable life would have come first. Does a 
weed need supernatural force in its origin? No; I would 
call vitality a cosmic force inherent in nature, for all life has 
some physical basis derived from the soil. This leucocyte 
theory is a revival of the marine “ascidian ” ; then we were 
introduced to plasma, as a primitive form of matter in a 
viscid state, and the basis of “ flesh.” Now comes the 
primitive cell of unknown origin; it was once called a sac — 
Greek atrKos, Latin saccvs ; so it is the ascidian over again, 
and this “cellular theory” needs time for its examination 
and acceptance. Did it originate with Theodore Schwann ? 
Is Virchow its founder or rcrirrrl Now cellulose is a 
chemical compound, so formed naturally, quite independently 
of any divinely organised creatin’ power, and all we know of 
vitality is a gift of nature due to our globe’s position in the 
planetary system. On this fact I would suggest that the soil, 
including oceanic bottoms, does become so naturally fertilised 
as to produce crude vitality, developing into organic forms, as 


acted upon by the chemical forces inherent in the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere, and ever shifting, compounding and re¬ 
compounding under solar or electric influences. Real vitality 
once produced, in the slightest elementary form, must 
develop into anything called a cell or what-not, and finally 
culminating in the nervous system and the brain of man. - 
Yours, &c. A- 


The New Writers’ Column 

The Poet and the Philosopher 
The reviewer of Dr. Saleeby’s “ Cycle of Life in 
The Academy suspects that Dr. Saleeby writes so well 
on science because he “ knows something of art, much of 
music, and is a constant reader of poetry.” Certainly, 
to be a great artist, or a great scientist, a man must not 
view life from one standpoint. He must “see life 
steadily and see it whole.” 

The obvious function of philosophy is “ a criticism of 
life.” And to Matthew Arnold this is the aim of 
poetry. Truly great poetry is different from that “ pro¬ 
cession of vague shapes,” which appeals especially to the 
young. Keats and Shelley, indeed, are little more than 
beautiful poets. But these—and Shelley in particular 
—are not great in the sense that Shakespeare, Arnold, 
and Wordsworth are. To Wordsworth poetry is “ the 
breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” It is the 
reality of realities; the truth of truths. If a poem is 
but mystic delicacy, it is not really great. Though it 
appeal to our aesthetic sense, it cannot affect us as many 
lines of true poetry in Shakespeare do. For example: 

“ She sat like patience on a monument ” 
is a fine poetical conceit: but it has not that bed-rock of 
poetry which we get in the, externally, less poetical: 

“If you can look into the seeds of time 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me.” 

The excellence of poetry consists in the fact that it is a 
fine art, appealing to the highest of our senses—the 
sesthetic sense—and at the same time an enlightened 
philosophy, containing a substratum of spiritual idea, 
the artist’s peculiar philosophy of life. It pronounces 
no moral lessons such as the Philistine looks for in art. 
But, if true poetry, it contains some philosophical 
message. Matthew Arnold is a good example. In 
rhythm and diction he is often less poetical than the 
more daedal poets. But his poetry is great poetry 
because it is (to use his own words) a “ criticism of life.” 
It has the spirit of the philosopher. In fact the modern 
Socrates is not Spencer, but Arnold. 

Again, rhyme and metre, as Aristotle knew, are not 
necessary to poetry. They are the accidentals, not the 
essentials, of poetry. Tacitus, for example, wrote prose : 
but he was a far greater poet than Juvenal, who was 
only a rhetorical satirist. 

Modern philosophy is lacking in poetry. A great, 
enlightened poet must have a large sense of humour. 
This means, not the writing of comical poems, but that 
fine sense of the appropriateness of things which secures 
freedom from cant and one-sided views of life. This 
is just what philosophy needs, and it is just what we miss 
in writers like Mill and Spencer. They are lacking in 
that “ largior hie aether.” They are not great poets 
such as great philosophers should be. 

R. B. Appleton. 


Regulations. 

We will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
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that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Literature and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Writers’ Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 


RULES. 

1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art, or antiquarian interest; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly influence the 
acceptance of any article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers’ Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Tn* Academy and 

Litebatube, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked " N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS.; a duplicate 

copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 

of the cover pages). 


New Monthly Competition 

Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1. The criticism mast not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “ The Competition Editor, 
Tan Acadkmt, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor's judgment in awarding the prise must be constdsmd final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor oan win the prise more than once in three months. In 
oase a previous prise-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prisewmner. 

6. The competition oonpon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 

SUBJECT FOR SECOND COMPETITION 

“ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” 

By Sidney Lee. 

(Published by Messrs. Archibald Constable tfc Co. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than December 12. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for tliis column must be addressed to lus Editor 
1 tt* Academy AMD Litebatube, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must Ik? written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must mot be such as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 


vvarnuiufl. 

Until farther notioe, four prixex, of the vnlue of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
Academy Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated bv an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a oheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than once in 
tnree months. 

One of the four weekly prixee will be ewerded, whenever poeeible, to e 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


2" ner ,? ce to tne rules and regulations of “Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. M 


Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeabe’s Blank Vebse.—W hat is the first specimen of blank verse 
that is undoubtedly Shakespeare’s own?— N.L. | 

LITERATURE. 

Spain s Surname.— Bacon, in his Essay on Prophecies, remarks 

u 8ft ^ * . °* Spain’s surname is Norway. Can any reader explain 

why the Spanish Sovereign was credited with a name which was certainly 
not that of his ancestors?—#. B. d'Auvergne. 

Th V‘ Piy 1 * 1 Comedy.”— Why is Dante's “ Divine Comedy ” called by that 
name?— N.L. 

“ Tbom Lighe.”—I n reading 41 Children of Tempest,” by Neil Munro. 

the other day, I came across the sentenoe: “ It was trom lighe it 

W n 8 - In .® ubu8 116 llat * raised from Barra Sound; there was something after 
? ."..i 10 ’ Can anyone tell me the meaning of the words 44 trom 

lighe ?—Edtth Skey. 

3bd I>.bbuaby, 1852.—Can any one tell me to what public event Tennvson 
referred in his poem entitled 44 The Third of February, 1852 Olive Parke*. 

‘‘Paolo and Fbancesca.”— In Mr. Stephen Phillips’ play— 44 Paolo and 
Francesca ”—on page 42 is the line, “ O 1 and that bluer blue—that greener 
green! Can any of your readers tell me to what it refers? So far as 1 
oan see it seems to have nothing to do with the oontext, which I quote: 

Francesca. 44 Nita, he trembled to look up at me! 

And when I nearer came all pale he grew. 

And when I smiled he suffered, as it seemed ; 

And then I smiled again: for it was strange. 

Is’t wicked such sweet cruelty to use? 

O I and that bluer blue—that greener green ! ” 

M.A.M. (Edinburgh). 

Ebotion.— Can any one tell me if Krotion (cj. Mr. Swinburne’s poem of that 
title, and also 44 Anaotoria ”) was a real woman or not, and, if so, whether 
anything is known about her? From the collocation in 44 Anaotoria ”: 

Lest I too lure a swallow for a dove, 

Erotion or Erinna to my love, 

it looks as if she was one of Sappho’s pupils. I find no reference to her in the 
extant fragments of Sappho's poems, ipiunov is used by Lucian as a 
diminutive of — Francis L. Bickley. 

Barham’s Riddle. —Can any one tell me the answer to the riddle which 
oc ours in the poem 44 My Letters,” in 44 Ingoidsby Legends,” verses 24, 2S 
and 26.— Leonard Harper (Nantwioh). 

Authob Wanted.—W ho was the aathor of the foUeesot? weB-known school¬ 
boy jingle, and how is the poem oontiMed? 

Once upon a time— 

When the pige were swine. 

And the monkeys chewed tobacco, 

And ships of line 
Went out to dine 

All dressed in brown alpaca.— John Osbourne. 
GENERAL. 

Floweb-gablandrd Madonnas. —Can any reader supply the technical name 
for a certain class of picture consisting of a garland of flowers, by a Dutch 
artist, which encloses a Madonna painted by an Italinn artist? These 
Madonnas were often copies of celebrated pictures by great masters.— A.K.S. 

44 Sent to Coventby.”— What is the origin of the phrase 44 sent to Coven¬ 
try, in the sense of ostracising?—#. Pearl Humphry. 

44 To Eat Humble Pie.”—W hat is the origin of this phrase? Has it ai*v 
connection with 4 ' umble pies,” which were made from the liver and kidrtvs 
of the deer? (vide Pepys’ 44 Diary,” July 5, 1662).— H.A.W. 

^ Eye and Elbow. —Can any of your readers explain the following saving 
prevalent in Lincolnshire, 44 It’s neither me eye nor me elbow ” ?—fi.A s' 
(Bournemouth). 

44 Great Scott !’’—Can any one tell me the origin of the expression 
“Great 8cott! ”? Has it anything to do with Sir Walter Scott?— Olive 
Parkes. 

Fruit Stones.— How came the kernels of certain kinds of frnits to be 
known ns 4 ‘ stones”? Thus we have 44 cherry stones,” 44 plum stones,” etc., 
though there is nothing of the nature of stone about them. Are there anv 
references in early literature to fruit “ stones ”?— Cherry Plum. 
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Notes 


P erhaps only naturally, Christmas is primarily a 
children’s festival and it is the children who 
exercise a preferential right to Christmas 
presents. In this week’s issue we notice a large 
number of Christmas books, mostly intended for children. 
The majority of them are illustrated, and, as is evident 
by the specimens which we reproduce, the pictures are on 
a higher level than usual. On the other hand, it is 
to be hoped that serious literature will not be lost to 
sight amid the piles of lighter works and that booksellers 
and publishers will have “ a merry Christmas ” all round. 

I wonder what prospect there is of the late George 
Gissing being adequately commemorated by his bio¬ 
grapher ? The compelling interest of the man is attested 
by the controversial battle that has already begun to 
rage over his psychology. Gissing was indeed one of the 
few men whose career stands out as a piece of genuine 
living tragedy. In his case, as in that of many other well- 
known men who presented actual examples of novels-in- 
life, the conventional mode of biography strikes me as 
singularly inefficient. Apart from the fact that in many 
biographies the protagonist is often lost sight of in the 
crowd of minor and supernumerary characters who 
cumber the stage, the chief interest in the subject of the 
book lies, as in this case, not so much in what he had 
done as in what he was. Some writers hold that the only 
vehicle capable of conveying this efficiently is the bio¬ 
graphical novel: that what the reader really desires is 
not the mere external outline of a great man’s life, but 
such a view of the inner workings of his soul as can only 
be given by the free licence of a novel. A competent 
biographer of this description would insert whole pas¬ 
sages of dialogues and psychological analysis, true, if 
not to the actually ascertained historical facts, at any 
rate to the more vital truth of the man’s nature. The 
Tragic Comedians of Mr. Meredith and The Conqueror of 
Mrs. Atherton are, it is said, far more living represen¬ 
tations of Lassalle and Hamilton than any of the more 
orthodox biographies. Among the other great men 
whose lives would lend themselves to similar treatment 
are Swift, Disraeli, Heine, Balzac and Stendhal. 


act the part of the muezzin on the tower of the mosque, 
summoning faithful Mahommedans to prayers—one who 
should raise his voice and recall the names of good books 
and good authors which stood in danger of being for- 



AT-THE'IOOM 
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Lord Rosebery has struck a similar note to that of 
Mr. Alfred Austin when, in opening a public library at 
West Calder, Midlothian, on Friday, November 25 , he 
referred to the need of an ideal index necessitated by the 
“ solid shower of solid modern books which gradually 
covered up the forms of the great writers of old. He 
thought that in literature they needed one who should 


gotten.” I think, however, that in this case, as in many 
others, the laudator temporis acti is slightly unreason¬ 
able. Other things being equal, it is only fitting that a 
good modern book should make a stronger appeal to a 
modern audience than a good classic. While I should be 
the last to dispute the merits of Scott, about whose popu¬ 
larity Lord Rosebery is despondent, the fact remains 
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that his “ sweetness is too long drawn out ” for so hurried 
an age as our own, and that his mediaeval old-time roman¬ 
ticism falls on ears attuned to quicker and more powerful 
melodies. Of course the simplicity of our classic authors 
is in many cases appreciated, but less, I think, owing 
to their own intrinsic merits than to the relief and con¬ 
trast which they present to the modem complexity. On 
the same psychological principle which leads playgoers 
satiated with the highly-spiced French dishes of our 
modern playwrights to refresh occasionally their jaded 
palates with good English fare many readers will turn 
with pleasure and profit from the intricacy of Mr. 
James or Mr. Meredith to the simplicity of Scott or Miss 
Austen. 


An important and welcome addition to “ The Temple 
Classics ” will be the “ Bhagavad-gita,” or Lord’s Song, 
done anew into English, with introduction and notes, by 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, shortly to be published by Mr. Dent. 
I am particularly glad to welcome this book, as, apart 
from its very considerable literary interest, it has always 
been one of the great Bibles of the East, and has exer¬ 
cised a great and comprehensive influence on the spiritual 
and intellectual life of Asia. A long-felt want, in fact, is 
thus supplied by Dr. Barnett, as, with the exception of 
the version in the “ Sacred Books of the East,” which, 
on account of its lack of notes, is almost unintelligible 
to the lay reader, there are no English translations (by 
professional Orientalists) which adequately represent the 
results of the latest researches on the poem. 

The new volume of “ Book-prices Current ” shows that 
the auction season of 1903-4 was curious, improving con¬ 
siderably at one end of the scale but falling away on the 
other. There has been a pronounced depreciation in the 
current values of the ordinary type of books which must 
of necessity form the main staple of those which come 
beneath the hammer. On the other hand, rare first 
editions and manuscripts tend to become rarer and still 
more rare, and in a short time, if the present rate of 
increase is maintained, will only be purchasable by 
millionaires. Why should first editions be so keenly 
sought after ? Why is a first or even a second or third 
edition so infinitely preferable to all ordinary editions, 
the majority of which are probably superior both in 
print and binding? I admit, of course, the perfectly 
legitimate sentimental association that is attached to 
an original autograph manuscript, but I fail to see in 
the collection of early editions any other idea than that 
of rarity for rarity’s sake. It is, I presume, on the same 
principle that strawberries possess for gourmets during 
January the most piquant flavour of the year that book- 
connoisseurs are still found who avidly devour all the 
first editions placed on the market. 

A propos of my remarks some time ago on the 
old-fashioned, not to say obsolete, nature of many fea¬ 
tures in an Oxford education, I am pleased to see that 
at Cambridge efforts are at any rate being made to 
infuse a more modern and practical spirit into the 
University. I quote the following from the inaugural 
lecture delivered on Wednesday, the 23rd, by Dr. Wald- 
stein, Slade Professor of Fine Art: 

" There was one practical or technical aspect to which 
he would like to draw their atention, namely the 
establishment of a school of architecture. He was one of 
those who maintained that the purpose of a University 
was above all theoretic and scientific in contradistinction 
to the practical and the technical. Yet he felt that the 


past had shown that the University would not lose its 
essential spirit by the introduction of some practical 
subjects, while such professional subjects would un¬ 
doubtedly gain by their admission into the University. 
So the greater American Universities had all established 
schools of architecture from which all the country at 
large were the gainers.” 

Oxford has always exhibited a tendency to sneer at the 
dry and practical spirit of “ the other place ” in con¬ 
tradiction to her own brilliant theorism, but unless she 
is careful a practical and renovated Cambridge will in 
turn be in a position to sneer at the effete and meta¬ 
physical spirit of her rival on the Isis. 


“ The Monthly Review ” recently contained an 
article by Mr. T. O. Russell on the revival of Gaelic. 
While sympathising with the revival of an interest in 
Gaelic literature I consider any attempted resuscitation 
of a practically dead language both pointless and imprac¬ 
ticable. A few may possibly find it a picturesque and 
edifying amusement to speak in so romantic a tongue, 
but the bulk of the people could find it nothing but 
harmful to revert to a language that would probably 
put them more and more out of touch with English 
and European life and sentiment. 


A well-known publisher said the other day that 
reviews were becoming increasingly important factors in 
the success of books, being read by the public to a far 
greater extent than five years ago. That the fate of a 
novel lies “on the knees” of the critics is, I think, a 
sound dictum, but with certain modifications. Few 
novels, of course, are proof against a furious “ slating ” ; 
many owe their success to inspired reviews. Yet even 
an adverse critique, if sufficiently trenchant, can cut 
both ways and will at any rate by exciting the interest 
of the reader constitute a useful advertisement. Only 
it must be downright; anything decisive, however un¬ 
favourable, is more effective than the negativity of faint 
blame or lukewarm praise. 


Dr. David Murray, whose “ Museums, their His¬ 
tory and their Uses ” is announced by Messrs. Mac- 
Lehose, is one of the busiest lawyers in Glasgow, where 
he is a member of one of the leading legal firms. Yet 
he has found time to take an active part in the ad¬ 
ministration of Glasgow University ever since his student 
days forty years ago, and has also been forward in the 
affairs of various societies devoted to archaeological re¬ 
search. Moreover, he is regarded as an authority on 
matters bibliographical. The forthcoming book, which 
is in three volumes, has occupied much of his time for 
years past—indeed, some parts of the work have been 
in print for years—and is in itself an evidence of 
unusual indefatigability. While the main purpose of 
the book is sufficiently indicated in its title, the sub¬ 
sidiary lists of catalogues and publications relating to 
museums in Europe and America should be of great 
service to all interested in a class of institutions of high 
educative value. 

The proposal that the Government should take over 
the site of Edinburgh Royal High School for the purpose 
of erecting thereon a National Picture Gallery, in com¬ 
plement of the scheme of the Home Secretary’s Com¬ 
mittee of last year, is meeting with some opposition. 
The school is managed by the Edinburgh School Board, 
and a committee of that body had before it the cither 
day a deputation from the Royal High School Club, 
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consisting of former pupils and masters, who urged the 
duty of the Board to conserve the great traditions of 
the school by refusing to treat for its transfer. But 
besides this sentimental plea the deputation urged the 
very practical difficulty of finding an equally suitable 
site for the erection of a new building for the purposes 
of the school if the present one were removed from the 
side of the Calton Hill. 

Curiously enough, in a city which seems to be almost 
composed of vantage points, this question of sites is one 
of the greatest difficulties attending the increase of the 
number of public buildings in the Scottish metropolis. 
The commanding sites have all been already appro¬ 
priated. Even the Corporation of the city spent years 
in the search for a site for a public hall for which a 
generous citizen had given a large sum of money. The 
opposition of the High School Club is therefore em¬ 
barrassing to the authorities, especially as it was to a 
certain degree sympathised with by the School Board, 
who, however, agreed to a non-committal conference 
with the Secretary for Scotland on the question. Not 
improbably in the result national needs will be allowed 
to override the altogether praiseworthy sentiment that 
cherishes the history and traditions of she Royal High 
School of Edinburgh, the school of Scott and Jeffrey 
and almost all the men who made Edinburgh famous in 
the annals of literature. After all, these traditions will 
still be the possession of the school, even if it be trans¬ 
ferred to some site more remote from the centre of the 
city. 

The structural alterations and the decoration of the 
theatre in which the players of the Irish National Theatre 
Society are to act henceforth in Dublin are now nearly 
completed, and it is probable that the building, which 
is to be known as the Abbey Theatre, will be opened 
before the end of the year. The first programmes will 
contain a verse play by Mr. W. B. Yeats, which has not 
yet been seen on the stage, a new play by Lady Gregory, 
and a revival of a play by Mr. J. M. Synge and of 
another short prose play by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 


A new number of “ Samhain,” the occasional dramatic 
review, edited by Mr. W. B. Yeats, will be brought out 
before long. It will contain detailed critical notes by 
the editor, a short play—“ The Rising of the Moon ”—by 
Lady Gregory, Mr. J. M. Synge’s “ In the Shadow of the 
Glen,” which was played recently in Dublin and London, 
but has not yet been printed, and a third play, probably 
in Irish. This number will contain considerably more 
matter than those published hitherto. 


Mr. Martin Harvey, who has just made his first 
appearance in "Hamlet" in the Theatre Royal of 
Dublin, is much pleased with the cordiality of the wel¬ 
come given him. Speaking the other day at the Dublin 
Corinthian Club, at a luncheon given in honour of him 
and Mr. Edward Terry, he said : “ I cannot help saying 
that the spectacle which your Theatre Royal is present¬ 
ing to you night after night is one of which any city— 
even the greatest—may well be proud. Here are people 
flocking by the thousand, from the rich to the very 
poorest, to witness the greatest tragedy ever conceived 
by the mind of man, not blenching even when the witch¬ 
ing hour of midnight strikes, and this at a time when 
one hears on all sides of the indifference of the public 
to any theatrical entertainment but that of the mere¬ 


tricious and the trivial.” It is interesting to find this 
praise given to the audiences of a city where a few 
actors and authors are endeavouring to establish a 
national drama. 

A volume of lyrics by Seumas O’Sullivan will shortly 
be published in Dublin by Messrs. Whaley and Co. It 
will contain, with other work, a certain number of poems 
that have already appeared in several Dublin papers, 
and in “ New Voices,” the selection of verses by the 
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younger Irish writers, which was published not long ago, 
and is now in a third edition. 


We are requested to state that a recent announce¬ 
ment in the Press, giving the impression that Miss Marie 
Corelli is the author of a book of “interviews with 
celebrities ” bearing the title “ With Pen and Camera,” 
is quite incorrect. Miss Corelli has never written any 
such book. 


“ Eager Heart,” a Christmas mystery-play, will be 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Hall on Wednesday next, 
December 7, in the afternoon at 3 and in the evening 
at 8.15, The music for the chorales, the Pastoral Sym¬ 
phony and “ Gloria in Excelsis,” from Bach’s Christ¬ 
mas oratorio will be given under the direction of 
Mrs. Julian Marshall. Tickets can be obtained from 
Miss Alice Buckton, 43a Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, London, N.W.; Mrs. Ernest Waggett, 45 Upper 
Brook Street, W.; and Montague Fordham & Co., 9 
Maddox Street, Regent Street, W. 
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The Italian Symphony of Mendelssohn, a prelude by 
Claude Debussy and a new “Poem” by Joseph Hol¬ 
brooke, were in the programme of last Saturday’s Sym¬ 
phony Concert; but what are these to that imperial 
concerto of Beethoven, played by such a master as 
Signor Busoni, with the Queen’s Hall orchestra under 
Mr. Wood! Mr. Holbrooke’s poem fell, for our part, 
on ears filled with the present memory of that glorious 
last movement which surely earned for this immortal 
work its title of the “ Emperor.” Who that heard it 
on Saturday can wonder that, though he lived for 
eighteen years after its creation, the master never again 
dared to compose in this form 1 The razor, which almost 
hid Signor Busoni’s identity—his naked face oddly con¬ 
trasting with the familiar photograph in the programme 
—has not shorn him of his strength: nothing more 
majestic and virile than his rendering of the Finale 
can be conceived, whilst the Adagio was played with 
the delicacy and sympathy in which perhaps only M. 
Pugno and M. de Pachmann can rival the Italian 
pianist. The orchestral share in the performance was 
worthy of the conductor. But when again are we to 
hear Ysaye and Busoni play the Kreutzer Sonata 1 


I omitted to mention that the interesting lecture by 
Mr. Egerton Castle on “ Atmosphere in Romance,” re¬ 
ferred to in last week’s issue, was delivered to the South- 
port Literary and Philosophical Society, one of the 
most prominent and energetic of the provincial literary 
associations. In days when everybody, from Mr. Austin 
to Lord Rosebery, is lamenting the decadence of the 
public taste in literature, the example of so energetic a 
society cannot but prove encouraging and, in addition, 
helps to give the lie to the unfounded but yet prevalent 
superstition that the provinces constitute a literary 
Boeotia. 


Bibliographical 

T he handsome new volumes in which General James 
Grant Wilson has compiled a very full, if some¬ 
what ill-digested, record of “ Thackeray in the 
United States ” contains nearly two hundred 
pages of “ A Bibliography of William Makepeace Thac¬ 
keray in the United States,” prepared by Mr. Frederick 
S. Dickson. “ In this Bibliography, confined to America 
alone, will be found 217 book references and 1,462 
citations to [•«/<•] periodicals.” It would be well if we 
could have as thorough a bibliography of Thackeray in 
British editions and British references, for, though there 
have been several admirable attempts at bibliographies, 
we certainly have nothing on so thorough a scale 
as this of Mr. Dickson’s. It was in 1881 that the 
late R. H. Shepherd published his first “ Bibliography 
of Thackeray,” and this he enlarged and issued as an 
appendix to “ Sultan Stork and Other Papers" (1887); 
another bibliography, by Mr. J. P. Anderson, was added 
to the “ Life of W. M. Thackeray ” by Herman Merivale 
and Frank T. Marzials (1891); and yet another, by Mr. 
Lewis Melville, was given in his “ Life of Thackeray ” 
(1899). Mr. Melville has also said that he has recently 
completed another bibliography, and, in reviewing 
General Wilson’s new work, that Mr. Frederick S. Dick¬ 
son is preparing a full one, which suggests that we may 
yet have something approaching finality on the subject. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech last week on books and the 
reading of books contained much sound sense, both in 
regard to the limitations of the power to be gained 
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from book-knowledge and in regard to the older writers 
who are more or less obscured by the lava stream of new 
publications. When Lord Rosebery suggested that a 
literary Muezzin would be useful—one who should cry 
out to the whole world the importance of some notable 
authors—he did not seem to recognise that we have 
already many such busily engaged year in year 
out in the production of a large number of series of 
reprints. What are the projectors and editors of 
Temple Classics, Bohn’s Libraries, World Classics, 
Unit Libraries, Universal Libraries and suchlike 
ventures but Muezzins, ever crying out to whoso will 
pause and listen the virtues of books many of which 
might easily be obscured if it were not for the zeal of 
the faithful ? 

The promise of a book on “ William Bodham Donne 
and his Friends ” will no doubt awaken fresh interest 
in a man who will be familiar to all readers of Edward 
FitzGerald’s letters. Donne, who died in 1882, had been 
for about a quarter of a century Examiner of Plays, and 
for a few years before taking that office had been 
Librarian of the London Library. His appointment to 
the librarianship was noted by Carlyle thus: “ Donne, 
a friend of Spedding, Milnes, &c., a scholar of distinc¬ 
tion, capital ' man of business ’ (they say) and small 
Norfolk squire who—even the Justices of the Peace love 
him—appears to be, if testimony can be credited, little 
short of an ‘ admirable Crichton,’ fit to be the envy of 
surrounding Libraries.” For Donne Edward FitzGerald 
had a strong affection ; in 1853 he wrote of “ dear Donne: 
who shares with Spedding my oldest and deepest love.” 
It is, by the way, curious that we should have had no 
volume devoted to James Spedding and his friends. 
Spedding died in 1881, and his papers should have been 
rich in literary interest, seeing that he was a close friend 
of FitzGerald, Tennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle and other of 
the giants of his day. Donne was an active contributor 
to various periodicals for many years. His most notable 
books were “ Old Roads and New Roads ” (1852); 
“ Essays upon the Drama ”—reprinted from the reviews 
— (1858, second edition 1862); and his edition of 
“ Letters of George III. to Lord North ” (1867). 

As no bibliographical particulars are given in the 
volumes of the fine edition of Mr. Swinburne’s collected 
poems now nearing completion, it may be interesting 
to some readers to point out that the last portion of the 
fifth volume, which has just been published, consists of 
“ The Heptalogia, or the Seven Against Sense, a Cap 
with Seven Bells,” and that this delicious excursion into 
the realms of parody, which was originally published in 
1880, now appears for the first time among the poet’s 
acknowledged work. 

Walter Jerrold. 


FAMOUS SAYINGS AND THEIR AUTHORS. By 
Edward Latham. (Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d.) This is a valua- 
able addition to Messrs. Sonnenschein’s dictionaries of quota¬ 
tions. With regard to authenticity, Mr. Latham steers a 
safe and middle course. Thinking, quite rightly, that many 
well-known quotations are so true in spirit if not in the 
letter to the person to whom they are currently ascribed that 
it would be unfair to disregard them, Mr. Latham contents 
himself with such ascription. A feature of the book is the 
number of deathbed speeches, which possess undisputed ex¬ 
trinsic, if not intrinsic, interest. Another salient point is 
the occurrence on practicaly every other page of the name of 
Benjamin Disraeli—irrefutable testimony to his right to 
rank as the greatest English phrase-maker of the last century. 
The volume is cosmopolitan in its scope, including not only 
English and American, but French, German, Greek, Italian, 
and Latin quotations. 
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Reviews 


The Stuarts 

Memoirs or the Martyr King. Being a Detailed 
Record of the last two years of the Reign of his most 
Sacred Majesty King Charles the First (1646-1648-9.) 
By Allan Fea. (Lane. £5 5s. net.) 

The tragedy of King Charles appeals as strongly to 
the imagination to-day as it did two hundred and 
fifty-five years ago, and even now as we read this touch¬ 
ing narrative the anguish of the “ stern necessity ” 
presses once more on the heart. The murder 


1890; still, some of Mr. William Gibb’s faithful drawings 
of them, made for that volume, reappear in Mr. Fea’s 
pages. But of what is perhaps the most interesting, as 
it is the grimmest of all the King Charles relics, the 
author makes no mention. Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., still 
tells the story how he was once accosted by an official 
at Windsor Castle and asked if he would like to see “ a 
fragment of King Charles the First’s own body,” and 
thereupon produced it from the locket hanging from 
his chain. His father had assisted at the opening of 


of a sovereign by a band of assassins we have 
witnessed more than once in our own day and 
it shocks and disgusts the civilised mind ; yet 
the spectacle does not touch the depth of 
horror that is experienced by every man of 
feeling as he watches the net being drawn 
more and more closely around a doomed 
monarch by foes who are not the less merci¬ 
less and irresistible for being his subjects, 
until, in spite of the devotion of followers 
which few kings had enjoyed in fuller 
measure, the blow of the regicide falls at last, 
in the name of the law. No generous mind 
can withstand the appeal, whether reason 
justify or not, and yet few will read without 
impatience. Mr. Allan Fea’s frequent and 
insistent expressions of pity and indignation, 
for “ the King’s murder,” “ the poor King,” 

“ the martyred monarch ” and the like, chal¬ 
lenge rather too obviously and too often the 
reader’s responsive sympathy. 

Within the last few years more than one 
sumptuous volume has been devoted to King 
Charles Stuart, and yet this is probably the 
most valuable, for with infinite care Mr. Fea 
has collated the various accounts of the 
King’s execution and of the events imme¬ 
diately leading up to it, and has presented 
a picture as complete as we are ever likely to 
have. The more serious part of the book con¬ 
sists of the narratives of the various actors 
in the scene covered by the last two years of 
Charles’ life: namely, Dr. Hudson’s story 
(from Peck’s “ Desiderata Curiosa ”) ; Her¬ 
bert’s Memoirs, which Mr. Fea gives for the 
first time in its original form; and the narra¬ 
tives of Huntingdon, Berkeley, Ashburnham. 

Firebrace and Cooke, together with Colonel 
Whalley’s account of the King's escape from 
Hampton Court and Colonel Hammond’s 
letter on the attempted escape from Caris- 
brooke Castle. The first chapters, however, 
are occupied with a very full and useful diary Illustration (reproduced from the coloured plate) from “ The Pilgrim’s 

of the King’s movements, day by day, over Progress" < Jack> 



the whole period, and a scarcely less exhaus¬ 
tive account of the “ personal relics of the last days 
of King Charles the Martyr.” Mr. Fea deals with 
these numerous objects with such thoroughness that 
many persons who, at the Stuart Exhibition and on 


the coffin of the King, in St. George’s Chapel, on 
April 1, 1813—a proceeding which had caused much 
scandal at the time, and was the subject of two of 
George Cruikshank’s most scathing caricatures—when 


other occasions, have gazed at many of them wstilt healthy the poor King’s severed head was actually removed and 
scepticism will find that their doubts have in most cases handed round. The head was in a perfectly good state 


been ill-founded. The King’s watches, rings, walking- 
sticks, books, jewels and articles of clothing are severally 
traced and described—not so fully, perhaps, as in Mr. 
John Skelton’s and Mr. St. John Hope’s superb “ Royal 
House of Stuart,” which was published by Macmillan in 


of preservation, but was brittle at the edge of the neck; 
and after it was replaced and the coffin-lid screwed down, 
one or two small portions, one with hair still adhering, 
were found upon the floor. One of these Mr. Frith saw 


and handled, with awed interest in the dreadful relic. 
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In the course of his able and scholarly annotations 
Mr. Allan Fea touches upon many points on which 
the ordinary reader would like further information. 
For example, he refers to “ Wragge’s ‘ Vindication 
of King Charles I.,” which, by the way, is not the 
full title. Thomas Wragge’s book was published 
in 1693; but in that year was also issued the second 
edition of “A Vindication of King Charles; or, 
a Loyal Subject’s Duty,” which claimed to be a reply 
to “a scandalous libel, entitled ‘The King’s Cabinet 
Opened.’ ” This book, originally printed in 1648, is by 
Edward Symmons, Chaplain to the King, who, it is 
believed, carried the MS. of “ Eikon Basilike ” to the 
printer. It should have been made clear whether or not 
Wragge’s book was a new edition of Symmons’, of forty- 
five years before, and whether Lowndes is right in 
making it 1693 instead of 1697. 

From which window of the Banqueting Hall of White¬ 
hall did the King emerge on to the scaffold ? The matter 
has been discussed over and over again, and latterly 
the view has be?n fully accepted—as held also by Mr. 
Fea—that it was not from the west, but from a small 
north opening that the King stepped through. This, 
indeed, is fully admitted by the United Service Insti¬ 
tution, who have removed the plate so long affixed to the 
falsely traditional window. Mr. Fea accepts the contem¬ 
porary print he reproduces, representing the scene of the 
execution, as “ in all respects the most accurate.” And 
yet in this “ accurate ” print we are shown a high block 
instead of the low block which must be lain down to— 
the kind of block which the long discussion in “ The 
Times ” some ten years ago finally established as that 
employed on this terrible occasion. The fact is, “con¬ 
temporary prints,” especially of popular events, are 
rarely to be trusted. “ Special artists ” were unknown in 
those days, and fancy pictures of this class were the rule 
up to quite recent times. The topographer was more 
to be relied upon, but the delineator of “ events ” in 
plates intended for the populace was about as conscien¬ 
tious as the designers of the long “ Lord Mayor’s Show ” 
sheets sold in the streets nowadays—with the same 
designs, printed from the same blocks, that outraged 
our sense of accuracy in our youth. 

The illustration of this splendid volume is in all 
respects worthy. The hundred photogravure plates in¬ 
clude twoscore portraits well reproduced and numerous 
illustrations of relics, views of buildings and reproduc¬ 
tions of prints, selected as appropriate to the true illu¬ 
mination of the text. The publisher is proud of repro¬ 
ducing the cracks in certain of the pictures, and he 
certainly was right in not having them touched out; 
but it generally happens that by a careful arrangement of 
screens the appearance of cracks can be to a great extent 
mitigated if not suppressed, for there is no reason why 
their edges should catch the light. The book is richly 
bound in gold on leather, the pattern purporting to 
reproduce the cover-design on the Bible which King 
Charles gave to Bishop Juxon. It is very sumptuous 
and beautiful, but it cannot be pretended that it 
adheres in all details to the original, in the cutting and 
manipulation of the tools. The volume is a triumph for 
the printer and publisher and a solid contribution to 
Carolinian literature. 

M. H. Spielmann. 

England under the Stuarts. By G. M. Trevelyan. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

James I. and VI. By T. F. Henderson. (Goupil & Co.: 

Manzi, Joyant, successors.) 

Mr. Trevelyan, already well known by his “ England 
in the Time of Wycliffe,” has sought to set forth in little 


more than five hundred pages the history of the Stuart 
Period. To describe this momentous period in so brief 
a space in a manner that shall be at once scholarly and 
interesting is perhaps an impossibility. But the author 
has undertaken this task in pursuance of a design which 
bids fair to result in a noteworthy addition to historical 
literature. The volume forms part of a scheme for the 
summarising of the most recent information concerning 
English history in a series of six substantial volumes 
to be issued by Messrs. Methuen. Professor Oman, as 
general editor, explains the reasons which have prompted 
this undertaking. Historical students, he remarks, have 
long been engaged almost solely in the compilation of 
monographs or editing of documents, and have shown 
little inclination to venture on the wide and lofty flights 
that were calmly essayed by Hume and Lingard. An 
adequate use of the vast stores of new materials now 
to hand is practically impossible to any one who would 
now seek to write the history of the English people. 
But a compromise may be made by dividing that history 
into six periods and assigning each of these to some 
competent authority. This compromise, it is hoped, will 
result in satisfying the exacting claims of modern 
scholars, without necessitating the cutting of history 
into small fragments, “ as if it were an encyclopaedia.” 

If we may judge by the present volume, the design 
seems likely to meet with a deserved success. The 
scholarship is such as to satisfy all but the most exacting 
of academic pedants, and the narrative, while full of 
matter, runs for the most part smoothly and attrac¬ 
tively. Moreover, the volume is provided with a biblio¬ 
graphy which students will find to be adequate for all 
ordinary needs. In the brief space of this notice it is 
impossible to touch on the myriad topics here treated. 
It opens very properly with two chapters on the social, 
intellectual and commercial life of the years 1603-40, 
in which the blots on the customs and laws of our fore¬ 


fathers— e.g. witchcraft and the barbarous penal code— 
duly appear. The least satisfactory part of these 
chapters is that which deals with the expansion of 
oceanic commerce. Considering that this was the time 
when the East India Company made its early ventures, 
and the Plantations were founded in North America, 
the growth of our commerce and colonies should have 
been more adequately described. Perhaps it would 
have been well to devote a separate chapter to each of 
these topics, seeing that commercial motives came to 
mould British policy largely in and after 1654, and that 
the growth of the British Empire is one of the very 
greatest facts of the period. As it is, the reader has to 
hunt up references by means of the index. The biblio¬ 
graphy here is somewhat defective, the works of Ander¬ 
son and Macpherson on British commerce and Mac- 
culloch’s collection of commercial tracts not being 
named. If space permits, it might be well to include 
in the second edition, which is sure to be called for, a 
clearer outline of the rise of the regular army. Military- 
affairs are, on the whole, treated too briefly. The Mutiny 
Act of William III.’s reign is not so much as named; 
and surely Mr. Fortescue’s work on the British army 
claims notice in the bibliography. It is, however, hyper¬ 
critical to dwell on these deficiencies, where so much is 
told, and attractively told, in a brief space. To have 
described everything would have reduced the work to 
the level of the many well-filled text-books, and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s narrative distinctly belongs to the domain 
of good literature. 


Mr. Henderson’s sumptuous volume belongs to a dif¬ 
ferent class of works. While Mr. Trevelyan appeals 
mainly to the student and to the general reader who 
desires abundance of information, this lordly tome will 
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be cherished mainly by collectors of iditions de luxe . 
Continuing the series of works, of which that dealing 
with Henry VIII. commanded so much admiration, Mr. 
Henderson here tells the story of the uninteresting and 
in some respects despicable monarch who was fated to 
join together England and Scotland. Never, surely, 
did so poor a creature carry out so great a work 
with a measure of success. Mr. Henderson’s narrative 
enables us in part to solve the enigma of the seemingly 
complete success of this commonplace ruler, at least in 
his own day. Few men have been so fortunate as James 
in having practically no serious rival of blood royal. It 
was the perception of that fact which wrung from Eliza¬ 
beth, on hearing the news of his birth, that the Queen 
of Scots had a fair son, while she herself was but a 
“ barren stock.” The Machiavellian traits which James 
early displayed are well illustrated by Mr. Henderson. 
He also gives good reason for discounting the worth of 
the evidence which Mr. Lang recently brought forward, 
tending to lessen the culpability of James and his con¬ 
fidant, Gray, in the matter of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. So repulsive a combination of unfilial 
heartlessness with eagerness to drive a good bargain with 
Elizabeth in that tragic affair has perhaps never been 
seen in British history. 

We have no room in which to discuss the many inter¬ 
esting topics handled by Mr. Henderson with judicial 
impartiality and terseness in this volume. The strange 
infatuation of “ the most learned fool in Christendom ” 
on the subject of witchcraft, which led to a recrudescence 
of witch-hunting in England, might perhaps have been 
dealt with more at length. The relations of James I. 
to the drama also surely outweigh in interest and import¬ 
ance many of the diplomatic intrigues in which he had 
a part. The King is known to have had a liking for 
Shakespeare's plays; yet, according to Ben Jonson, he 
"said Sir Philip Sidney was no poet; neither did he 
see ever any verses in England equal to the Sculler’s ”— 
i.e. Taylor, the water poet. Surely there was some 
strange mental twist, as well as a moral twist, in James’ 
nature. It is needless to say that the numerous illustra¬ 
tions in this volume are of the highest artistic excellence. 

J. Holland Rose. 

The Adventures of King James II. of England. 

By the author of “ Sir Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans. 

13s. 6d. net.) 

It is altogether fitting that this story of the adventures 
of James II. should have an introduction by the Abbot 
President of the English Benedictines, for the life of the 
last Stuart king was closely linked with the order of St. 
Benedict. It was a Benedictine, Father Huddleston, 
who was brought by James, then Duke of York, to the 
bedside of his dying King and brother that Charles II. 
might be received into the Church of Rome; it was in 
the English Benedictine church in Paris that the dust of 
exiled James II. was laid, vainly awaiting its removal 
to Westminster. Naturally, in a book so heralded we 
look for a defence of the unfortunate monarch, and we 
do not look in vain. It cannot be said that the author 
has achieved so curious a bit of special pleading as may 
be found in that interesting old Jesuit Life of James II. 
which is known to students of his history; still he is not 
unskilful in his management of lights and shades. Thus 
we hear a great deal of the intrigues against James’ suc¬ 
cession and of the enormity of Monmouth’s pretensions; 
very little of Jeffreys and his Bloody Assize beyond a 
gentle suggestion that James was almost unaware of 
what was passing in the West and the remark that “ he 
was rarely happy in his selections for posts of important 


trust, and he was singularly unfortunate in the choice 
of the leading judge for this assize.” 

On the whole, however, we may concede the author’s 
claim that in general too much stress is laid on James’ 
brief and hapless sovereignty, too little on his earlier 
achievements as soldier and admiral. His exploits in 
the Continental war, first under, then against, Turenne, 
and those fine sea fights which Dryden celebrated in his 
sounding verse, might afford material for a stirring 
biography. It is somewhat difficult to say in what 
manner the author has failed, yet throughout these 
pages the reader is haunted by a sense of wasted 
opportunities. In earlier work the writer of this 
volume displayed a fine edge of irony which 
should have fitted him to deal with the whimsical 
warfare of the Fronde, where fine ladies commanded 
garrisons and generals changed sides as in a country 
dance. But somehow the account of James’ youthful 
exile and his brother’s vagrant Court makes tamer read¬ 
ing than it should; and in the story of the sea-fights after 
the Restoration the author displays such pertinacity 
in the missing out of picturesque detail that we begin 
to wonder whether such abstinence was not imposed on 
him, as Charles II. said of James’ ugly mistress, “ for a 
penance.” Strangely enough, the author is most suc¬ 
cessful where he makes least claim, and while disavowing 
any attempt at close psychology, he contrives to present 
a clear and fairly convincing study of a very complex 
character. He does not indeed free James entirely from 
the charges of harshness and final cowardice, but he 
refutes the accusations which have been very unjustly 
brought against his hero’s profound religious sincerity, 
and shows some aspects of his life which have been too 
generally forgotten in contemplation of the ignominious 
failure of his later days., 

Dora Greenwell McChesney. 

An Ingenious Virginian 

Autobiography, Memories and Experiences. By 

Moncure Daniel Conway. 2 Yols. (Cassell. 30s. net.) 

That atmosphere of sadness which is almost inseparable 
from the autobiography oppresses Mr. Conway. “ One 
who starts out at twenty to think for himself and pursue 
truth is likely,” he says, “ to discover at seventy that 
one-third of his life was given to error, another third 
to exchanging it for other error and the last third to 
efforts to unsay the error and undo the mistakes of the 
other two-thirds.” This has the sound of wit; but 
perhaps it is a wallowing in the luxury of woe. Who 
could ever become as wise as Mr. Conway sought to be ? 
Early in his career we actually find him wrestling in 
spirit with the thought that if mankind did not have 
a common ancestor negroes might reasonably be looked 
upon as being not exactly human, in which case they 
must be deemed outside the scope of the American 
liberalism which proclaimed liberty and equality. One 
cannot object to the speculation, but a little judicious 
levity would have improved the flavour of the remi¬ 
niscence. Levity is sadly lacking in Mr. Conway. He 
tells us that, though his " eschatology might be unortho¬ 
dox with regard to eternal punishment,” he suffered 
agonies of remorse for forty years because of having 
caused a Methodist minister to be regarded for a few 
hours as a harmless lunatic. “ I found, somewhat to 
my dismay,” he adds, “ that the legend was the thing by 
which I stood best in college traditions.” After this 
it is strange to find Mr. Conway lamenting Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s “ lack of humour.” 

Perhaps the lament is not original. It may be only 
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what he had heard. Although he is an able man, Mr. 
Conway has such an habitual interest in the opinions of 
others that his writing is highly conventional. He 


stood in some reverence before Mr. Gladstone, took Mr. 
Disraeli for a trickster and was not quite sure what to 
think about Lord Palmerston, and so on. One has heard 
it all before. It is an echo from the time, towards the 
close of last century, when it was fashionable to be a 
thoughtful person in trouble about one’s own soul and 
the moral tone of everybody else’s. That age seems to 
have been unable to perceive that while men were 
diverse in character, each of them might be righteous 
enough in his particular way. It strove after uniformity 
of theological belief and of ethical sanctions. This was 
not because the consciences of philosophers were all con¬ 
forming then, but because if you chanced to be an ethical 
agnostic like Mr. Leslie Stephen it was very awkward 
to find an archbishop or Mr. Mallock or some other 
thinker just as able as yourself, proving that an agnostic 
had neither right to nor need of any ethics at all. 
Mr. Conway is an interesting child of that disquieted 
age. His mind never was, and is not now, at rest. “ A 


pilgrimage from pro-slavery to anti-slavery enthusiasm, 
from Methodism to Free Thought, implies," he says dole¬ 
fully, a career of contradictions ”; and very frequently 
throughout the book we behold him 
feeling his spiritual pulse. 

Carlyle, who had a shrewd insight, 
seems to have been very kind to Mr. 
Conway. He tried his best to objur¬ 
gate the Virginian into laughter, and 
achieved a certain success. “ Al¬ 
though brought up with a holy horror 
of profanity," says Mr. Conway, “I 
found a certain satisfaction in Car¬ 
lyle’s occasional ‘ damnable.’ ... In 
Carlyle’s utterance there was a kind 
of authenticity in his ‘ damnable ’ or 
in the less frequent ‘ damned.’ The in¬ 
vocation ‘ damn ’ he never used, his 
brands never being affixed to persons, 
but to evil systems and falsities.” Car¬ 
lyle’s liking for Mr. Conway disposes 
ourselves similarly. There are many 
notable reflections in these vigorous and 
well-written pages. “ What nonsense 
we are brought up in,” quoth Mr. Con¬ 
way, “ about the horrors of hereditary 
legislation! All legislation is heredi¬ 
tary. How do the American masses get 
their votes ? By birth.” Even on ab¬ 
stract principles, then, our Virginian is 
an upholder of the House of Lords. In 
the estimate of Mr. Conway, indeed, the 
beneficent power of the Peerage tran¬ 
scends the laws of Nature herself. So 
striking is this discovery, so far beyond 
mortal comment, one must ask the 
printer to oblige with italics for the 
sentence with which this review will 
close. Mr. Conway had been dining at 
Lady Anna Campbell’s. “ She was sur¬ 
rounded by guests—among them Lady 
Wynne and Sir Henry and Lady Mon- 
crieff. . . . These noble ladies, with 
their masses of auburn hair, rosy cheeks 
and superb necks, were intellectual....” 
“It was impossible not to remark the 
snobbery to which nature is easily 
turned by human selection , which 
evolves much more beauty in the hiyh 
rank than beneath it.” 

W. Earl Hodgson. 

Our Governors 

The Governance of England. By Sidney Low. 

(Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

To the plain man, plain words. It is a truism that the 
most neglected study of the ordinary man of business or 
pleasure is that of the science of politics. To the man of 
art or letters it is equally a closed book, for our political 
notions, ideas, and even our adherence to party, are 
largely, if not entirely, a matter of leading articles in 
newspapers. We shout with the crowd with which we 
believe ourselves in political sympathy, but we are en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the machinery, the history, and the 
inwardness of that mighty engine, with its wheels, cogs, 
levers, and safety-valves, which may be summed up as 
the Governance of England. 

Now for many years past Mr. Sidney Low, both as 
lecturer on history at King’s College, London, and as 
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leader-writer on “ The Standard,” has had a great and 
responsible part in forming the political opinions of the 
community. Day by day he has expounded in one or 
more columns of print the contemporary explanation of 
the political problem of the moment. He has taught, 
lectured, argued, and expounded, and, all unknown (even 
by name maybe) to the great majority of his readers and 
disciples, he has been the schoolmaster of thousands of 
thinking adults. 

In his book Mr. Low sets forth at length and with 
admirable lucidity the plain facts of the Constitution 
under which we live and thrive, the parliamentary type 
of government, the Cabinet and the Commons, the con¬ 
trol of Parliament, government by party, ministerial 
responsibility, the limitations of democracy, the peers as 
a senate, and the monarchical position. All these great 
subjects have never been treated quite in this manner 
before: that is to say, in plain, straightforward, un- 
technical language, with interesting quotations and ex¬ 
amples, and with an impartiality which conveys no 
suggestion of party or prejudice. 

" In Great Britain the Executive is supposed to be 
the servant and nominee of the Legislature; the Legisla¬ 
ture consists of delegates of the larger number of the 
electors; and it is difficult to see what further extensions 
in the direction of popular government any partisan of 
Ochlocracy—the rule of the multitude—could devise. 
Yet, in effect, the multitude does not rule England. It 
is singular how little the advance of Democracy, in the 
sense just spoken of, has led to the actual administra¬ 
tion and control of affairs by persons belonging to the 
most numerous classes of the population.” The case 
could not be better put. Again Mr. Low says : " There 
is, of course, a good deal to be said for a governing body 
■which is not too full of detailed knowledge. A collection 
of experts is in many ways a dangerous assembly. It is 
apt to be stiff, pedantic, impracticable. If all the 
members of the House of Commons were as well-in¬ 
formed and sedulous as a handful of them are, ministers 
would be worried to death, and the work of the Empire 
would not get itself done.” All of which is very true, 
but nobody has had the pluck to say quite the same 
thing—at least, not lately. 

In this spirit is the whole book written. It is an 
enlightening, thought-compelling work, and most success¬ 
fully meets an urgent want. As a book for students as 
well as for the man and woman of the world, it is in¬ 
valuable. 

Frank Schloesser. 

Divinity of the Day 

A History of the English Church in the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. By W. H. Frere. (Mac¬ 
millan. 7s. 6d.) 

Peterborough Sermons. By the late Brooke Foss 
Westcott, Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

On the Church of England : Sermons and Addresses. 
By Herbert Edward Ryle, Bishop of Winchester. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Past a Prophecy of the Future, and Other 
Sermons. By S. H. Kellogg. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6 s.) 

The Apostles of Our Lord. By J. G. Greenhough. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

The Church’s Object Lessons. By Edgecombe W. 
Leachman. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Volume V. of the “ History of the English Church,” pro¬ 
jected by the late Dean Stephens, appears out of its due 
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order. The delay is not unjustified by the result, which, 
granted the point of view from which the work was con¬ 
ceived, serves well the purpose of bridging that kaleido¬ 
scopic period which the author has undertaken to treat. 
Mr. Frere starts from the death-bed of the last of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury who, with the pallium, re¬ 
ceived from Rome their spiritual jurisdiction. He 
covers the troubled years which saw the final repudia¬ 
tion of Roman authority; which conquered that other 
foreign element of which the Marian exiles, returning 
from Geneva, were the propagators; and which issued, 
finally, in the establishment of a purely national hier¬ 
archy, with a national confession of faith and form of 
worship. Henceforward the English people was to go 
forward isolated but cheerful, to work out its own 
salvation. 

Of the three volumes of sermons we turn naturally 
first to that by the late Bishop of Durham. It com¬ 
prises two series of lectures on St. John (Gospel and 
Epistles) which in the 'seventies were a special feature of 
his work at Peterborough. They fill about two-thirds 
of the book. The rest of the sermons are more or less 
of the nature of occasional discourses. Coming from one 
of the greatest of the many scholars who have adorned 
the episcopal bench of the Anglican Church, they are all 
distinguished from the ruck of pulpit oratory by the 
exuberance of their managed scholarship. There is here 
nothing of pedantry. It is the spiritual rather than 
the purely intellectual man who writes: “ Glory is but 
another name for surrender to the will of God.” The 
sermons should take a place among the classics of the 
Anglican pulpit. 

The name of the Bishop of Winchester is by tradition 
so closely associated with a party that when he sets 
out to treat of such a subject as that which gives its 
title to this volume of sermons, the reader is in little 
doubt as to the point of view he should expect. Y.et the 
tone of these discourses exemplifies very well the spirit 
that, preaching in the University Church at Cambridge, 
the preacher inculcated. “ Do nothing through faction ” 
(Phil. ii. 3) was his well-chosen text. But, while de¬ 
precating faction, he is not afraid to declare that there 
must be association around leaders of thought—if 
thought itself is not wholly to stagnate; and as to that 
point he is clear: “ The Church’s knowledge of truth is 
never at one time complete. The search for truth is 
never finished.” And even in the discussion of such 
questions as the Invocation of Saints a similar tone is 
preserved. But the Bishop ought to know that Roman 
Catholics object to the use of “ adoration ” to express 
the nature of their cult of the Blessed Virgin. 

It is not a little refreshing in days when popular 
preachers are for the most part shy of seeming to attach 
too literal a meaning to the words of Holy Scripture to 
light upon a book like Dr. Kellogg’s. He presumably is 
not unaware of the general change of outlook, but it 
troubles not the serenity of his assurance. With admir¬ 
able balance, in a style founded upon the remains of the 
great English-speaking divines, he unfolds his message. 

“ Such is the word of God ” ; “ The teaching of the Bible 
is ...” ; such are the sanctions by which he enforces 
the duty and blessedness of belief in, for instance, a 
corporeal resurrection. “ Lightly thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian ” may some worldling say to the 
Doctor, but he is ready to enforce, with learning and in¬ 
genuity to match the fervour of his faith, that miracle 
is reasonable and that unbelief is difficult. 

Mr. Greenhough is, at any rate, not to be suspected of 
lukewarm interest in his subject. For him the Apostles 
are not merely twelve men but twelve ,.tyj>^. “The 
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whole human race is represented in that narrow circle.” 
We do not think that the author has made that good, 
but he does discuss with a good deal of insight and 
sympathy the rather scanty data that are to his hand. 
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Reduced Illustration from “ Omar Khayyam " ( [ Rcutledge ) 

The four mentions of St. Andrew in the Gospels are, for 
example, not abundant material out of which to build 
up a human being—to say nothing of a type. One of 
them, it may be remembered, is the passage in which he 
points out the lad with five loaves and two fishes. But 
Mr. Greenhough does really contrive to give, “ out of his 
own head ” (for he troubles not about tradition), a quite 
human picture of Andrew that may, one thinks, abide. 
A meditative and serene book. 

Mr. Leachman dedicates his little work to the Sunday 
scholars and teachers of St. Clement’s, Bournemouth. 
We should imagine him to be gifted as a catechist, and 
we think that his book would be likely to have a con¬ 
siderable vogue among those who are called upon to 
instruct the young in the inner meaning of the Church’s 
rites and ornaments. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illus¬ 
trated by Byam Shaw. (Jack. 7s. 6d.) 

It is almost sad that this work of Bunyan should have 
come to be a story book for children; a delightful fairy 
tale indeed it is to them, with its giants and dragons, yet 
but little better than any other story of wild adventure; 
they can understand neither its teaching nor its pathos. 
There are few more pathetic figures than that of Chris¬ 
tian, few portraits painted with greater perfection of 
style. How simply, yet perfectly, the story opens—“ As 
I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a den, and laid me down in 
that place to sleep; and, as I slept, I dreamed a dream. 
I dreamed, and, behold, I saw a man clothed with rags, 
standing in a certain place, with his face from his own 
house, a book in his hand, and a great burden upon his 
back. I looked, and saw him open the book, and read 
therein ; and, as he read, he wept and trembled; and 
not being able longer to contain, he-brake out with 1 
lamentable cry, saying, ‘ What shall I do)'” Is not 
this the perfection of simplicity ? It may seem unneces¬ 
sary to write thus of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” but is it 
not one of the great unread books of the world ? 


To illustrate a masterpiece is always a task of supreme 
difficulty, artist and author must be strangely in mental 
accord if success is to be attained. So far we have seen 
no finer illustrations of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” than 
those of C. H. Bennett, but these of Mr. Byam Shaw 
equal them; the drawing of Christian, as pictured in the 
above quotation, at the outset proves Mr. Byam Shaw 
competent to carry out his undertaking; it is full of 
fine feeling, is well composed, well drawn, and the 
colouring sober yet strong. The same epithets may 
justly be applied to most of the plates, particularly to 
those cf “Christian before Discretion,” “The Jury,” 
“ Hill Error,” and “ Feeble and Ready-to-Halt Bring 
Up The Rear ”; but to make choice of very good out of 
so many excellences is scarcely fair. Messrs. Jack are 
to be congratulated on the success of their enterprise; 
the volume is printed in stately style; it is a fine, fair 
book, a fitting monument to the author of “ The- 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” Will Mr. Byam Shaw ever illus¬ 
trate Chaucer and Spenser ? 


Verse 


The Sin of David. By Stephen Phillips. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6 d. net.) 

Poems. By Wilfred C. Thorley. (Published at 
Heacham-on-Sea. Is.) 

Songs at Dawn. By E. M. Holden. (Arthur C. 
Fifield. 2s. net.) 

Music, and Other Poems. By Henry Van Dyke. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

In Residence: The Don’s Guide to Cambridge. By 
Aleister Crowley. (Cambridge: Elijah Johnson.) 

A Book of Remembrance : Being Lyrical Selections- 
for Every Day in the Year. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Sin of David ” is evidently 
written, with prime intention, for the stage. From the 
standpoint of a stage-play it ought primarily, therefore, 
to be judged. Yet we cannot decide what may be its 
capacities as an acting-play. To us it would seem to 
have insufficient action for the stage, to depend over¬ 
much upon inward emotion, subjective struggle. 

But practical test might prove this impression mis¬ 
taken. We are consequently compelled to judge it 
wholly from the standpoint of a closet-drama, a literary 
play—which, after all, is our main duty. So regarded, 
it reduces itself to a drama of two characters, a study of 
emotional relations between two persons. The other 
personages of the play are negligible. They have no 
dramatic character, no dramatic interest, apart from 
their relations to the two main personages. It cannot 
even be said that these two have any definite individu¬ 
alisation. They are man and woman—no more. The 
power and interest of the play, therefore, rest wholly on 
situation and the conflict of emotion between these two. 
Even the poetic quality of the drama is affected by this 
limitation. Not only is the dialogue assigned to the 
rest curt, prosaic, it might be said perfunctory: but the 
very blank verse in which they speak is stiff, unvital, 
quite wdthout Mr. Phillips’ usual distinction. Solely 
when his two chief personages really get to business does 
the verse take on character. But then, it not merely 
finds its metrical wings, it rises into passion, imagina¬ 
tion, beauty—in a word, poetry. The scenes between 
these guilty lovers—the core of the play—have high 
poetic and dramatic power. Is this enough to make a 
successful play ? For the closet, and in the absence of 
true characterisation, we think not. For the stage, as 
we say, we cannot speak. It remains to us a drama with 
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some fine and passionate writing, but not among Mr. 
Phillips’ best work. 

Of Mr. Thorley’s “ Poems ” the most ambitious pieces, 
chiefly at the outset of his booklet, are by very much 
more ambitious than successful. They are a strain¬ 
ing of imagination and fancy, a torrent of over¬ 
wrought and often inflated verbiage. Others, again, are 
frank imitation of Mr. Swinburne. But there is one 
little group, “ Child Thoughts,” where Mr. Thor ley is 
his unforced self, which show a graceful and pretty fancy 
at frank play. Another poem indicates the possession of 
true fancy, with some confusion and immaturity of 
thought and expression. In a word, he can do better 
than the bulk of this little book, if he will take the 
counsel, “ Shine, poet, in thy sphere, and be content,” 
eschewing the ambition to rival other poets and do some¬ 
thing striking. He is most like to be impressive when 
he is least thinking about being impressive. And while 
thought is undeveloped, it is well to be content with 
fancy, which is the kingdom of the young—as Tennyson 
was. 

Mr. Holden’s “ Songs at Dawn ” and Mr. Van Dyke’s 
“ Music ” belong so much to the one class that, with a 
slight variety of style, one might be written by the 
other. They are both, in fact, of the vaguely derivative 
and imitative class—deriving, not from any particular 
poet, but from a certain manner of verse which is abroad 
in the land, a confluence of various streams of modern 
tendency—featureless, without substance, imagination, 
or authentic emotion. Of the two Mr. (or is it Miss?) 
Holden has the advantage of a certain sincerity and 
(when the verse is least ambitious) a certain reminiscent 
fancy. And what shall one say of Mr. Aleister Crow¬ 
ley’s “ In Residence ” ? His serious verse has given 
evidence of marked individuality and a very consider¬ 
able, if undisciplined imagination. But this is that 
intolerable thing—an unhumorous man at play. If 
Wordsworth had wooed the muse of Calverley, the result 
might have been somewhat like this. 

Let us forbear to say more and turn rather to Miss 
(or Mrs.) Elizabeth Godfrey’s “ Remembrance,” a “ selec¬ 
tion for every day in the year,” which entirely merits 
praise in its kind. It is virtually an irregular an¬ 
thology, and, without the stamp of an individual taste, 
is an excellent and catholic compilation from a wide 
range of representative poets. It deserves, and should 
secure, many readers. In the few cases only where 
the compiler has indulged a quitfe personal taste, going 
outside the accredited ranks, do the selections become 
weak and below the general high standard of poetic 
beauty. 

The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. By 

A. W. Howitt. (Macmillan. 21s. net.) 

Dr. Howitt’s book has an immense advantage over 
others which deal with native races. He is at once a 
worker in the field and the study, and he has the neces¬ 
sary scientific spirit to resist the temptation to assimi¬ 
late the results from these two widely differing processes. 
As an inquirer into native laws and customs Dr. Howitt 
long ago, in collaboration with Mr. Fison, earned the 
student’s gratitude. Not only in books, but in many 
contributions to the transactions of the Anthropological 
Institute he has given evidence of his intimate and 
faithful acquaintance with native ways of thought and 
life. He now brings all this useful work together, 
adding to it much new material, and with it he works 
in his knowledge of the science of anthropology, and the 
result is a work of almost unique value. 
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Let us illustrate this point. Manners and customs, 
beliefs and rites, are of much more value to the student 
if they are traced out in connection with the social 
organisation of which they are an essential part than if 
they are treated separately from the social organisation. 
Dr. Howitt begins his treatise with an account of the 
tribal organisation. “ I use the word tribe,” he says, 
“ as meaning a number of people who occupy a definite 
tract of country, who recognise a common relationship 
and have a common speech or dialects of the same. The 
tribes-people recognise some common bond which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from other tribes, usually a tribal name, 
which may be their word for man, that is, an aboriginal 
of Australia.” In the Australian tribes there are geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the community determined by 
locality and also by divisions of the tribe on which the 
marriage regulations are based. The former are dis¬ 
tinguished by local names, the latter by class names or 
totems. This is a clear statement of the case and was 
much needed. The important point about it is the force 
of the local influence. It is the underlying factor of 
Australian society. That it is crossed, so to speak, by 
the class influence is important ; but this does not break 
up the local influence, while the local influence does 
break up the class influence. Dr. Howitt makes this 
significant fact very clear, and it enables us to under¬ 
stand better the remaining features of Australian native 
custom. On totemism Dr. Howitt rejects the theory of 
Mr. Lang, and his rejection is an important argument 
in the question, and inclines to Dr. Haddon’s theory 
and towards that put forward by Dr. Frazer and Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen. Thus we have the weight of this 
great authority thrown into the scale, and it must 
necessarily do much to the solution of the problem. 

Dr. Howitt proceeds with the greatest care in all his 
researches, and such instances as the table of Dieri 
marriages, which he had drawn up for him, afford not 
only the material for his own conclusions, but the 
material for checking these conclusions and perhaps for 
arriving at other conclusions. In dealing with a primi¬ 
tive race this is most admirable, and too much praise 
cannot be awarded to Dr. Howitt for his method of 
stating the case. 

Dr. Howitt believes that the state of society among 
the early Australians was that of an undivided com¬ 
mune. This confirms the conclusion of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen and opposes, of course, Mr. Lang’s idea of 
primal origins and Westermarck’s idea of the earliest 
forms of human marriage. The question is, How far 
does the Australian evidence affect the general con¬ 
clusion ? Is it a mere local variety not entering into 
the series of evolution of human society, or is it a type 
form which properly takes its place in the series? 
There are enough parallels in the evidence outside of 
the Australian natives to justify the conclusion that the 
Australian evidence belongs to the history of human 
society; and here again Dr. Howitt’s researches must 
form a necessary part in future studies of the question. 

The tribal religion and the belief in an All-Father 
is dealt with by Dr. Howitt with much caution ; but 
caution on such a subject is necessary. “ If such a 
ehange as a recognised religion had ever become possible 
I feel that it would have been brought about by those 
men who are the depositaries of the tribal beliefs, and 
by whom in the past, as I think, all the advances in the 
organisation of their society have been effected.” Per¬ 
haps this sentence contains one of the most significant 
phases of primitive society if it is a conclusion rightly 
to be drawn from the evidence, which, however, we 
venture to doubt. 


We cannot do more in the space at our command than 
indicate the range of this book and the method by 
which its end is accomplished. As to the literary side 
of it. Dr. Howitt’s style is simple and direct, and one 
never loses oneself amidst phrases which mean nothing. 

Laurence Gokme. 

With Milton and the Cavaliers. By Mrs. Frederick 

Boas. (Nisbet. 6s.) 

The title gives rather an inadequate idea of the nature 
of this book. Briefly, it is a study of some typical 
figures belonging to the time of the Great Rebellion. 
The author deals impartially with the men of either 
side; with Charles I. and Cromwell, Rupert and Hamp¬ 
den, Montrose and Hutchinson, Strafford and Pym, 
Laud and Juxon. The latter portion discusses some 
of the principal writers belonging to the time; and it 
is in this connection that Milton appears—at the very 
end of the book. It has nothing to do with the relations 
between Milton and the Cavaliers (as the title would 
suggest)—relations conspicuous by their absence. A 
book such as this has obvious matter for brilliant or 
interesting writing. But Mrs. Boas has not attempted 
brilliance. Neither is there any endeavour at original 
research or new information; nor yet is it attempted 
to treat the various subjects with completeness, to 
handle them fully. We are given, in effect, a series 
of unambitious, superficial, sketchy articles, almost 
chatty, not in style, but in treatment. Mrs. Boas has 
written an English History for children (a task for 
which she appears excellently fitted), and somewhat of 
the style and handling suitable for such a purpose seems 
to cling about her treatment of history designed for 
maturer readers. It is perhaps a little unfortunate, 
too, that her arrangement involves some zigzag between 
different periods of the Rebellion; as when, from the 
thick of the struggle in Hampden and Hutchinson, we 
are jumped back to the days preceding the outbreak 
of war in Strafford and Pym. This discontinuity, how¬ 
ever, is part of the plan, which intends not a history 
of events, but a study of men, through a Plutarchian 
series of parallels between the leading personalities on 
either side. The idea is good and original as applied 
to English history, but the execution not very strong. 

Nevertheless, though not more than a compilation, 
with that domesticity (we can find no more distinct 
word) which belongs to the average womanly writer 
and carries you back irresistibly to the nursery governess 
and the school-book—a thing, as we say, of handling 
rather than style—it is pleasant reading enough for the 
unexacting general reader. It is quiet, simple and 
conventional, following beaten tracks, and affecting 
nothing more. The weakest part of the book—the only 
part which merits objection from the author’s own un¬ 
pretending standpoint—is the portion relating to the 
writers of the period. The poets, in particular, are 
treated so feebly, meagrely, with criticism so prattling 
and jejune, that even in its own kind, as a correct and 
timorous echoing of habitual, accredited judgments, the 
thing was not worth doing. 


Fiction 

THE BLUE MOON. By Laurence Housman. (Murray, 
6 s.) “ Once in a blue moon ” it really happened—the 

Princess married Hands, the peasant boy. “Tread softly,” 
whispered the moonfay, “ and stoop well under these boughs, 
for if anything awake to behold the blue moon, the memory 
of it can never die. On earth, only the nightingale, of all 
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living things, has beheld a blue moon; and the triumph and 
pain of that memory awakens him ever since to sing all 
night long.” There are many other charming fairy stories 
besides the one which gives the title to the book. “ The way 
of the Wind” is a little masterpiece of delicate fancy and 
thought. It is full of a quaint charm and beauty all its 
own. The love story of Little Katipah, who was “so poor 
that no one thought of marrying her, and so delicate and 
small that as a drudge she was worth nothing to anybody,” 
is one of the gems of the book. We imagine that these 
stories were not written for children, for certainly they 
could not appreciate them as much as the “grown-ups” 
who have not outgrown their love for fairy tales. " A Chinese 
Fairy Tale,” which relates how Tiki-pu, “a small grub of 
a thing ” with a deep-rooted love of art in his small soul, 
who ground colours for the art students and swept out the 
studio after they had gone home, who existed chiefly on 
the pellets of bread that were used by the young men while 
drawing, but ultimately becomes a great master, would 
certainly not be understanded of too youthful or too old 
children. 

THE GETTING WELL OF DOEOTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford. (Methuen, 6s.) Parents to whom falls the task 
of reading aloud to their children in the long winter even¬ 
ings must often suffer from the feeble literature that is 
labelled “For children.” Perhaps the children suffer too, 
although they could not say what was amiss with a poor 
story. Parents and children alike will be thankful to Mrs. 
Clifford for having written " The Getting Well of Dorothy.” 
Too often clever writers do not condescend to cater for the 
little ones; what they might do to enrich juvenile libraries 
is shown us in this book. It is a simple little story, simply 
told. There is no effort on Mrs. Clifford’s part to arouse 
curiosity or feverishly to excite. Little or nothing happens 
in its pages, only the everyday incidents of travel, the 
ordinary round of domestic life in Switzerland, the record 
of a child’s love for her mother and sister—that is all. But 
it amply suffices, told as it is with freshness and charm. 
The two children, Dorothy and Betty, are very real, alive 
and extremely lovable. Perhaps they are a trifle too good, 
but then they do not offend with any hint of priggish¬ 
ness. We could have wished that Dorothy would do some¬ 
thing really naughty; but perhaps she had not the energy 
to do so, as she was an invalid who went in search of health 
among the Swiss mountains. A book that parents and 
children both will enjoy 

CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA DESERT. By 
Roger Pocock. (Gay & Bird, 6s.) Of course, Mr. Pocock, 
whose all-alive “Frontiersman” will be remembered with 
keen pleasure by lovers of real adventure, did not write his 
book himself. It is by one “ Chalkeye,” a kind of amicable 
blackguard of a horse-thief, who inserts a leaflet by way of 
preface, saying: “ This Curly book aint yores. Its mine. 
Wich I’m reddy to mantane with money, argument or guns. 
I told the lies, and all you got to do is to write them down.” 
—which is, of course, conclusive. Anyhow, it is a bright 
cheery sporting sort of book, full of the most delightful 
cowboy talk : “ Mebbe,” says the preacher, “you can favour 
me with a few hints on the art of settin’ a—whoa ! hawss! 
And, if you please, we will go more gradual, ’cause the 
motion is pitching my po’ kidneys up through my neck. 
Whoa! yow! ” This kind of thing is splendidly kept up 
right through the story, which contains lots of shooting, 
blood, gold, love and adventure. Curly, although masquerad¬ 
ing as a boy—and a jolly boy at that, is really a girl, who 
gets well married at the end, but still remembers to say: 
" Shucks! I cayn’t oppress Jim in them things—I’d get so 
tame and weak he’d sit on my haid.” There is a new note 
in “ Curly,” and Mr. Pocock is sincerely to be congratulated 
on his good work, his reticence and his taste. It would 
have been so easy to make a tale of this sort quite impossible, 
but “Curly” is a thoroughly possible, readable, recommend - 
able sort of book. 


Short Notices 

A CHAPLET OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin. (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d. net.) Mrs. 
Baldwin possesses the rare gift of writing verses for the 
young folks which they will care to read and which they will 
understand and enjoy. Here, for example, is a fine piece of 
funniment: — 

“ I’ll set a sixpence like a seed, 

A halfpenny bright and new, 

So there will spring up Silver Weed 
And Copper Beeches too! ” 

It is not easy for a grown person to write with a child’s 
simplicity of thought, but this chaplet is full of true “ child¬ 
ishness,” with touches of unstrained sentiment such as 
a child often shows. No mother need be at a loss as to what 
she shall read to the little ones round the nursery fire if she 
own this charming volume. 

THE ROAD TO MANHOOD. By W. Beach Thomas. 
(Allen, 6s.) This, the sixth volume of that excellent series, 
The Young England Library, edited by Mr. Geo. A. B. 
Dewar, is from the pen of the late President of Oxford 
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University Athletic Club, and fitly leads off with a chapter 
on the Boy Citizen. “ There is only one object in going to 
school—-to turn yourself out a good citizen; and a good 
citizen is a man who is of use to his country as well as to 
himself.” These are good sound words; and such a book as 
this should go far towards making boys think of their duty 
to the community as well as to themselves and their families. 
Chapters follow on the making of games, volunteering, 
winter reading, daily training, Rugby football (“ the most 
national of our games,” according to Sir A. Conan Doyle— 
and quite right too), athletics as a game, on the ice, and in 
the gymnasium—all thoroughly well done; written from the 
inside, so to say, and in an easy simple style that must appeal 
to any and every boy. Incidentally, the remarks on skating, 
hockey and fencing are excellently practical. 

CORNER STONES: “That our daughters may be as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
By Katherine Burrill. (Dent, 3s. 6d. net.) Distinctly a 
book in a thousand, and worth many shekels of silver. 
Although primarily addressed to growing-up girls and their 
mothers, this collection of sensible matter-of-fact papers 
appeals equally to every man-Jack and woman-Jill of the 
community. In simple straightforward language, with 
much quaint lore, wide reading and bubblesome humour, 
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Mrs. Burrill preaches (without preaching) the lesson of 
healthy life, cleanly thought and decent manners. The sheer 
humanity of the book, the live sympathy and womanly in¬ 
sight are irresistible. Nothing of the sort has been nearly 
so well done for very many years past. Mrs. Burrill posi¬ 
tively rollicks with fun, but talks sound common-sense all 
the time. Every' mother should read the book and pass it 
on to her daughters. Every daughter should learn it by 
heart and laughingly act up to its precepts. Lastly, every 
husband, brother and son should read what a plain sensible 
woman has to say on matters of vital importance. It is a 
really good book and an ideal Christmas present. 

THE OLD ROAD. By H. Belloc. (Constable, 31s. 6d. 
net.) On the whole a disappointing book, which begins well 
but “fizzles out” into phrase-making. The Old Road is the 
old-world Pilgrim’s Way from Winchester to Canterbury, 
and in his opening pages Mr. Belloc writes well and with 
understanding of the road and its fascination; with the 
theory of the Old Road, also, he deals excellently well; it 
is with the chapters on the exploration of the road that we 
are disappointed. Antiquarian pedantry and dryness are 
happily absent, and present are keen insight into and care¬ 
ful consideration of evidence; but there are too many high- 
sounding phrases, too many “fine” thoughts—the more’s 
the pity, for Mr. Belloc might have, with use of restraint, 
written a very admirable volume. We are judging the work 
by the standard Mr. Belloc has set himself in previous books. 
The volume is very well printed, and many of the illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. William Hyde reach a high level of excellence, 
notably the plates “And beyond, the whole of the Weald” 
and “Such a magic of great height and darkness,” the 
latter a most impressive picture of Canterbury Cathedral. 

KING ARTHUR’S WOOD. Written and illustrated by 
Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes. (Simpkin, Marshall, £3 3s.) 
What sort of books do children really like best ? Do they 
really enjoy having a handsome expensive book, elaborately 
illustrated and got up with all the publisher’s art more 
than a simple everyday volume with unpretentious illustra¬ 
tions? “ King Arthur’s Wood ” has evidently been prepared 
with the greatest care. Much thought and painstaking 
effort have gone to its making. It is an exceedingly im¬ 
posing volume, so imposing that surely a child would be 
almost afraid to touch it. And, its weight! A grown-up 
man would find it unwieldy, and certainly little arms would 
be unable to move it. The fairy story is pretty enough, and 
Myles and his friend the Brown Man will speedily find 
their ways to the hearts of the children. The illustrations, 
some of which are in charcoal and others in colour, will, 
we think, not be altogether appreciated by the youngsters. 
The picture of Sir Gareth in the Glen, and other charcoal 
sketches, are more likely to please the grown-ups than the 
children. The coloured pictures will probably be much more 
popular. The whole suffers from over-elaboration, and 
charming though much of it is, can by no means be counted 
an unqualified success. This is regrettable, for, as we said 
before, it has without doubt been most carefully conceived, 
even to the smallest detail. It is expensively handsome, but 
it lack gaiety and cheerful simplicity. 

THE GEORGE GROSSMITH BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
being a collection of quotations from his original works— 
musical and otherwise (Arrowsmith, 2s. 6d. net). This is a 
capital little book and we are glad to be reminded of Mr. 
Grossmith’s many amusing and racy sayings. It recalls 
many a good song, many a hearty laugh. The frontis¬ 
piece portrait wilt no doubt be appreciated by this clever 
comedian’s many admirers. One of the very nicest of birth¬ 
day books. 

WHO’S WHO, 1905 (Black, 7s. 6d net) ; THE ENGLISH¬ 
WOMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1905 (Black, 2s. 6d. net); 
WHO’S WHO YEAR BOOK, 1905 (Black, Is. net). 

“ Who’s Who ” still makes good its claim to be the best 
biographical annual before the public; containing, as usual, 
its succinct and adequate epitomes of the careers of men and 
women distinguished in every sphere of life, together with a 
genealogical table of the Royal Family, and an obituary of 


1903-1904. An interesting result of the ever-increasing 
number of biographies is that those tables which originally 
formed the nucleus of “ Who’s Who ” are now set forth in a 
separate volume, entitled the " Who's Who Year Book,’ 
which book contains not only most of the information given 
in similar works of reference, but possesses many original 
features, among which are lists of race meetings, leading 
London specialists, and promising London preachers. It 
has an admirable alphabetical index of the subject matter. 
“The Englishwoman’s Year Book,” edited by Emily James, 
is up to its usual high standard, though it would be vastly 
improved by an index of subject matter. The sections on the 
education and the employments and professions of women 
are particularly valuable. The book should be especially 
useful to professional women. 

Reprints and New Editions for Children 
Little folks to the front! History, theology, novels—all 
are shelved, for Christmastide is here, the festival of the 
little ones. Wonderful toys glitter brightly in the shop- 
windows, impossibly noisy drums and trumpets allure 
childish eyes, ingenious clockwork toys are being bought for 
children whose one object will be to open their insides to see 
the wheels go round. But though the child be loaded with 
these things, there will come a time when the little legs 
will grow tired and mere noise fail to satisfy. This is the 
time when the book, perhaps neglected earlier in the day, 
will come forth. Curled up in an armchair before the fire, 
with a story book on his lap, he will not heed the armoured 
train or the box of soldiers. Could it be a better book than 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES (Blackie, 5s.)? Fairy tales 
may come and fairy tales may go, but Grimm is always with 
us, the best of fairy books. The mere grown-up enjoys them 
almost as much as the youngsters he reads to. Messrs. 
Blackie’s edition is eminently desirable. Its numerous 
illustrations in colour and black-and-white are by Helen 
Stratton, who has fulfilled her task admirably. The print 
is good and clear, and the binding is strong and at the 
same time tasteful A book that will be certain to please.— 
Lewis Carroll’s SYLVIE AND BRUNO (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.) has hitherto not been so popular as it deserves. 
This is, no doubt, partly because the political matter intro¬ 
duced was unsuitable to childish minds. But, now, Messrs. 
Macmillan have done away with this objection, by 
eliminating all such references and giving us only those 
portions of the story that relate to the two fairy children. 
I should object if a single word were altered in “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland,” but I do not look upon these 
“cuts” in “Sylvie and Bruno” in the same light. I am 
glad to think that the amended version will now be widely 
read and enjoyed. “ Sylvie and Bruno ” contains some of 
the most delightful nonsense verses that Carroll ever wrote. 
—Captain Marryat's stories are for grown-ups and boys 
alike, so that a wily parent who wants to re-read them will 
give them to his boys, and borrow them when the owners have 
gone to bed. PETER SIMPLE, THE KING’S OWN, and 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY (Macmillan, 2s. each net) 
would all of them make nice presents. Perhaps “ Peter 
Simple ” is the most popular of all Marryat’s many delight¬ 
ful stories, but I must confess to a great weakness for 
“ Japhet in Search of a Father” and “Jacob Faithful.” 
“ The King’s Own ” was one of his earliest efforts, and by 
no means worthy to rank with his later books.—Kingsley 
loved the old Greek stories, and doubtless many girls and 
boys have been led to do likewise by reading THE HEROES 
(Blackie, 2s.). The type is large and clear, but I do not 
care much for the illustrations.—Kingston’s THE SEVEN 
CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM is sent me by Messrs. 
Gowans & Gray. “ Who has not heard of the Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom—of the wonderful adventures they 
went through—of the danger they encountered, and the heroic 
deeds they performed?” A pleasing little reprint, not too 
large for Santa Claus to put into a childish stocking. I am 
going to hang up my stocking—alas! not a childish one— 
in the hope that good Santa-Clausy publishers will pop in 
on Christmas Eve and fill it with delightful reprints. Then, 
indeed, I shall have a merry Christmas. F. T. S. 
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New Books Received 

Tkeologloal and Biblical 

Caldeoott, tbje Rev. W. S., The Tabernacle (R.T.S.), 5/0. 

Benson, E. W., God’s Board (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

May. the Rev. G. Lacey. Our Father (Skefflngton), 1/0 net. 

Bliss, the Rev. W. H., Consistent Profession (Skefflngton), 1/0 net. 

Cheyne, Dr. T. K.. Bible Problems (Williams A Norgate), 5/U. 

Penny, the Rev. F., The Church in Madras (Smith, Elder), 21/0 net. 

Wiener, H. M., Studies in Biblical Law (Nutt). 

Waterhouse, Elisabeth, With the Simple-Hearted (Methuen), 2/0 net. 

Rae, Dr. G. M., Connection between Old and New Testaments (Dent), 
0/9 net. 

Smith, Dr. G. A., The Forgiveness of Sins and Other Sermons (Hodder A 
Stoughton), 6/0. 

Ramsay, Dr. W. M., The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 12/0. 

Bible Book Diagrams (K.T.S.), 2/0. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Ward, H. Snowden, The Canterbury Pilgrimages (Black), 6/0. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation (Macmillan), 8/6 net. 
Browne, Dorothea G., Sweetbriar (Elkin Mathews), 2/6 net. 

Todhunter, J., Sounds and Sweet Airs (Elkin Mathews), 1/0 net. 

Andrews, W., Modern Merry Men (Brown). 

Coutta. F., Musa Verticordia (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Tucker, J. A., Poems (Toronto: Wm. Briggs), $1.00. 

Garnett, Richard, William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and Poacher: A Drama 
(Lane), 3/6 net. 

More, P. E., Shelburne Essays (Putnam), 5/0 net. 

Moore, T. Sturge, Theseus—Medoa— and Lyrics (Duckworth), 1/0 net. 
Wendell, B., Tne Seventeenth Century in English Literature (Macmillan), 
7/0 net. 

Harding, H. Jane (translated). The Exile of SIta (Drane), 5/0. 

Knobkerry, The Hoswick Blend (Drane), 6/0. 

Butcher, S. H., Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects (Macmillan), 7/0 net. 

History 4ad Biography 

MaoDonagh, M., The Viceroy’s Post-Bag (Murray), 12/0 net. 

Shawcross, J. P., A History of Dkgenham, in the County of Essex (Skefflng¬ 
ton), 10/6. 

Broome, Lady, Colonial Memories (Smith, Elder), 6/0 net. 

Fraser, E., Famous Fighters of the Fleet (Macmillan), 6/0. 

Rannie, D. W., A Student’s History of Scotland (Methuen), 3/6. 

Cary, Elisabeth L.. Emerson, Poet and Thinker (Putnam), 15/0 net. 

Fea, Allan. Memoirs of the Martyr King (Lane), 5/5/0 net. 

Sanders, H. A.. Homan Historical Sources and Institutions (Macmillan). 

Science 

Hornier, 8. F., Hemichordata ; Herdman, W. A., Ascidians and Amphioxns; 
Bridge, T. W.. and Boulenger, G. A., Fishes (Cambridge Natural His¬ 
tory, Vol. VII.) (Macmillan), 17/0 net. 

Travel and Topography 

Barton, Rose. Familiar London (Black), 20/0 net. 

Pinnock, J., Wander-Years Round the World (Unwin), 21/0 net. 

Beeoari, Odoardo, Wanderings in the Orest Forests of Borneo (Constable), 
16/0 net. 

Sheldon. Anna R., Pistoja (Denny), 8/6 net. 

Potter, G. W., Hampstead Wells (Bell). 


Art 

De Lisle, F., Burne-Jones (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

Armstrong, Sir W., The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting 
(Seeley), 7/0 net. 

Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, by C. B. J., in two volumes (Macmillan), 
30/0 net. 

Gower, Lord Ronald Sutherland. George Romney (Duckworth), 3/3/0 net. 
Crnttwell, Maud, Verrocchio (Duckworth), 7/6. 


Bduoational 

Round the World: Europe (Jack), 1/6. 

The Jack Readers, Book V. (Jack), 1/6. 

The Children’s Pickwick (Jack), 1/3. 

Writing for Reading (Jack), 0/6. 

Class-Work in English, Book VII. (Jack), 0/4. 

Thornton’s Senior Book-Keeping Examiner, 1904 (Macmillan), 1/0. 

Chawner, W., Greek in the Previous Examination: a Letter (Macmillan & 
Bowes), 0/6 net. 

Miscellaneous 

Corns, A. R. (compiled by), Catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Ac., relating 
to the City and County of Lincoln (Linooln: Morton), 2/6. 

Maoquoid. P., A History of English Furniture. Part II. (Lawrence and 
Bullen), 7/6 net. 

Osier, W., Aequanimitas and Other Addresses (Lewis), 7/6. 

Cleveland. Grover, Presidential Problems (Putnam), 7/6 net. 

Skrine, F. H., The Incident on the Dogger Bank: Two Open Letters to Sir 
H. 8. King (Sidders). 

Robertaon, W. G. (pictured by), French Songs of Old Canada (Heinemann). 

United States Geological Survey : Professional Paper, Nos. 24-7; Bulletin, 
Nos. 233, 241; Irrigation Paper. Nos. 96-8, 101-2, 104 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office). 

Imperial Library Catalogue, 2 vols. (Calcutta: Government Printing 
Office), 3/9 and 4/6. 

Who’s Who, 1906 (Black), 7/6 net. 

Who’s Who Year-Book, 1905 (Black). 1/0 net. 

Englishwoman’s Year-Book. 1905 (Black), 2/6 net. 

Carpenter. E., The Art of Creation (Allen). 5/0. 

Adcock, A. St. John. London Etchings (Elkin Mathews). 1/0 net. 

Laoebv. A., Stage Struggles of a Bad Actor (Scots Pictorial Publishing 
Co.), 1/0 net. 


Anglo-Afrioan Who’s Who (Routledge), 6/0. 

Blanohard, C. T., Classified Chess Games (Routledge), 1/6. 

Political Caricatures, 1904, by F. C. G. (Arnold), 6/0 net. 

Almanach Haohette, 1905 (Hachfette), lf.50. 

Wyndham, George, M.P., The Development of the State (Constable), 1/0 net. 
The Century Magasine, Vol. LXVIII. (Macmillan), 10/6. 

Moore, Dr. H. K., An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education 
(Macmillan), 7/6 net. 

Ashley, W. J., The Progress of the German Working Classes (Longmans), 
1/6 net. 

Williams, H. R. S., How to Bnild a Bicycle (Dawbarn A Ward), 0/6 net* 

“ Gloucester ” Diary, 1905 (Gloucester Railway Carriage A Wagon Co.). 
Stocker, R. D., The A B 0 of Phrenology (Drane), 1/0. 


Tuvenlle 

Baldwin, Mrs. A., “A Chaplet of Verse for Children** (Elkin Mathews), 
3/6 net; Yeats, J. B., " Tho Bosun and the Bob-Tailed Comet*' (Elkin 
Mathews), 1/0 net; Hamilton, Dorothy, “ Gretohen and her Geese’* 
(Foulis); Mitton, G. E., “ The Dog” (Animal Autobiographies) (Black), 

Reprints and Hew Rdltlons 

Cassell's Cabinet Cyolopcedia (Cassell), 12/6 net. 

Reade, C., The Smith Family (8took), 5/0 net. 

Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, in 3 vols. (Bell), 6/0 and 9/0 net. 

Easton, J. M., Oopingdr’s Law of Copyright (Stevens A Haynes). 

Bronte, C., Villette (New Century Edition) (Nelson), 2/0 net. 

Bronte, A. and C., The Tenant of Wildfell Hall ana The Professor (New 
Century Edition) (Nelson), 2/0 net. 

De Quincey, Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow, and Memorial Suspiria 
(Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Rossetti, Hand and Soul (Foulis), 0/6 net. 

Trench, On the 8tudy of Words (Routledge), 2/6. 

Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Peter Simple, and The King's Own (Mac¬ 
millan), 2/0 net each. 

Milton, Poetical Works (Macmillan), 5/0 net. 

Kickham, C. J., For the Old Land (M. H. Gill), 3/6. 

Jefferies, R., Bevis (Duokworth), 6/0. 

Dante Alighieri, De Monarohia (edited with translation by Aurelia Henry) 
(Houghton, Mifflin), $1.25 net. ; 

MacDonald, G., The Shadows, and Little Daylight; Cross Purposes, and The 
Carasoyn, 2 vols. (Fifleld), 0/6 net each. 

Webster, A., My Pilgrimage from Calvinism to Unitarianism (Green). 

Bryce, James, The Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan), 7/6. 

Cavalier, E. F. (arranged by), The Preacher’s Dictionary (Hodder A 
Stoughton), 6/0. 

Stoddart, Jane T., In Cheviots Glens (Oliphant, Anderson), 2/6. 

Mill, J. S., Considerations on Representative Government (Routledge), 
1/0 net. 

Bonaventura, The Life of Saint Francis (Dent), 1/6 net. 


Fiction 

Genaai, Murai, “ Hana, a Daughter of Japan” (Tokyo: Hoohi Shimbun) ; 
Gallon, Tom, “The Golden Thread • (Nash)* 6/0; Haddow, P. A., 
“ Highrigg: a True Tale ” (Foulis); James, Dr. M. R., “ Ghost Stories 
of an Antiquary" (Arnold), 6/0; Wenlock, A./ “ As Dows of Thistle” 
(Alston Riven), 3/6 net; Marshall, Beatrice ,," The Queen’s Knight 
Errant” (Seeley), 5/0; Bernard, H., “ In PuraUft at Duloinea” (Allen), 
6/0 net; Sheehan, Dr. P. A., “ A Spoiled Priestr” (Burns A Oates). 5/0; 
Creed, Sibyl, " The Fight ” (Blackwood), 6/0; Noble, E., " The Edge of 
Circumstance ” (Blackwood), 6/0; Evans, May, “ The Compact ” (Walter 
Scott), 6/0; Benson, R. H., “By What Authority” (Isbister), 6/0; 
Hindle, D., “Links of Love” (Long), 6/0; Bruce, R., “ Benbonuna ” 
(Long), 6/0; Mallandaine, Catherine E., “The Cavern of Laments” 
(Long), 6/0; Young, 8., “Merely a Negress” (Long), 6/0; Roberts, 
0. G. D., “ The Prisoner of Mademoiselle ’ (Constable), 6/0; Dumas, A. 
(newly translated by A. Allinson), “Robin Hood, the Outlaw” (2/0), 
“ Amaury ” (2/0), and “ The Wolf-Leader" (1/0), “ The Fencing 
Master ” (0/6) (Methuen) ; Graydon, W. M., “ The Master of Charteris 
Towers” (Henderson), 0/3; Ridge, W. Pett, “Next Door Neighbours” 
(Hodder A Stoughton), 5/0; Leasing, B., “ Children of Men” (Black¬ 
wood), 5/0 net; 8tewart, H., “ Ungodly Man ” (Drane), 6/0. 


Booksellers' Catalogues 

Messrs. J. E. Cornish, Limited ( General , handsomely illustrated), Man¬ 
chester ; Messrs. Wright A Jones ( General ), 350 Fulham Road; Messrs. 
B. A J. F. Meehan ( Rare , «frc.), Bath; Mr. G. P. Johnston ( Rare ), Edin¬ 
burgh ; Mr. B. A. Presley ( General ), Cheltenham; Mr. C. E. Goodspeed's 
Book Shop [ Rare ), Boston. Mass.; Messrs. E. George A Sons ( General ), 
Whitechapel Road. *> 

Periodicals. Ac. 

“ Piotorial Comedy,” “ Cassell’s Magasine ’’ (Christmas Number), “ Windsor 
Magasine ’* (Christmas Number), “ The Girl's Realm ” (Christmas 
Number), “Scribner’s Magasine" (Christmas. Number), “The World’s 
Work,” “ Leisure Hour," “ Longman’s Magasine,” “ Sunday at Home,” 
“All the World,” “Girl’s Own Paper” and extra Christmas Number, 
“ Boy’s Own Paper ” and extra Christmas Number; “ Friendly Greet¬ 
ings.” “ Fortnightly Review,” “ Ulula,” “ The Antiquary,” “ Cham¬ 
bers’s Journal,” “ The Connoisseur,” “ Burlington Magasine,” “ The 
Extensionist,” “ Pearson's ” (Christmas Number), “ Lady’s Home 
Magasine,” Bible Society's “ Gleanings ” and “ Monthly Reporter,” 
“ Golden Sunbeams," *' Critical Review,” “ Y Cymmrodor “ 


Foreign 

Miscellaneous 

Horovits, J.. Die Hasimijjat des Kumait (Leiden j Brill). 

Kahlbeck, P. K., Der Adel Schwedens (und Finlands) (Jena: Fischer), m.7. 
Viallate, A.. La Crise Anglaise—Implri&lisme et Protection (Paris: 
Dujarric). 3f.50. 

Bets, L. P., La Litterature Compar^e (Strasbourg: Triibner), m.6. 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“ Le Mois Scientiflque," “ Repertorium fflr KunstWissenschaft.’* 
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Reprints for Christmas Presents 

.I 


New friends are all very well, but give me the friends that 
have stood the test of time. Give rttethe friends that I have 
known for many years rather than the acquaintance, perhaps 
charming enough, that I met fot the first tijhe last week. 
Christmas is the season dedicated to old friends—the friends 
upon my bookshelves. The gay brightly coloured novels, 



Illustration from “Mr. Mithhipmau Easy" ( Macmillan ) 


acquaintances made during the last twelvemonth, I pass 
over—will have none of them. True, some of my old 
friends are arrayed in dainty fresh coverings; but that is 
because they are some of this year’s reprint, and I do not ask 
that my companions shall always wear the same garb. When 
the publisher sends me a charming crisp reprint, I gladly 
replace a grimy, smoky copy. I only ask that they shall be 
suitably clothed. I do not, for instance, like my Carlyle 
in a flaming red binding, or my Coleridge disfigured by 
ugly illustrations. But I seldom am grieved in this fashion, 
for, particularly during the last year, have I often remarked 
in these pages on the great care and genuine taste with 
which the reprints have been prepared. Never have reprints 
been so alluring, so varied and withal so cheap. 

Loving my old friends as I do, how can I better honour 
them than by making others acquainted with them 1 Shall 
I not choose some of the most notable reprints to give away 


as gifts for Christmas ? If I choose new novels I needs must 
read them first in order to be sure that I have anticipated 
the taste of my friend, but reprints, no; I know them. 

But, what reprints? The bookseller’s shop is, like Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, full of treasure, jewels of all sizes and 
colours lie on every side. I cannot buy them all; how shall 
I choose? 

What is this goodly pile of books in a deep rose binding ? 
These are, indeed, notable reprints—Mr. George Allen’s 
cheap edition of Ruskin's works, published, in leather, 
at 3s. 6d. each net; and in cloth at 2s. 6d. each net. They 
are excellent value for the money. Ruskin himself says, in 
one of his prefaces: “ Life being very short, and the quiet 
hours of it few, we ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books,” and that valuable books should, in a 
civilised country, be within the reach of every one, printed in 
excellent form, for a just price.” Shall I choose “ Sesame 
and Lilies” and the “Ethics of the Dust” for one of my 
young friends ? He is not yet ready for “ The Stones of 
Venice,” “Frondes Agrestes,” or “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.”—Here are the first two volumes of Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall’s Standard Edition of Carlyle—to be 
completed in eighteen volumes, at five shillings a volume. 
Surely no such handsome reprint as this has ever before 
been produced at so small a price. The books are well and 
strongly bound in black buckram, with portrait or other 
frontispiece in each volume. The two volumes before me are 
“ The French Revolution ” and the lives of Schiller 
and Sterling. I particularly like the dignified simplicity of 
these books.—Some volumes from the Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books (Methuen, 3s. 6d. each 
net) will exactly suit the mind of a hunting friend in the 
country. I pick out, from among others, “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” “Ask Mama,” and “Frank Fairlegh,” 
Their illustrations are delightfully quaint and although few 
nowadays read the letterpress, many are glad to have such 
cuts admirably bound. The plates are excellently well 
printed. I see the “ Pickwick Papers,” too, in this same 
edition—actually a reprint of the first edition—and also 
Harrison Ainsworth’s “Tower of London.” There is plenty 
of choice. 

But some of my friends like novels. I must look round for 
them. Here is Mr. John Long’s Library of Modem Classics, 
printed in good clear type that will not easily tire the eyes, 
and handsomely bound in soft red leather ornamented with 
gold. "Adam Bede,” for example, has a photogravure 
portrait of the author and sixteen attractive illustrations by 
Mr. P. B. Hickling. In this same edition I find “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth ”—surely no better novel could be 
desired—“ The History of Henry Esmond,” “The Woman in 
White,” “ Westward Ho,” &c.—stories to suit all tastes. I 
heartily approve of this library.—Or here is Hawthorne : 
“ The Scarlet Letter,” “ The Blithedale Romance ” and “ The 
House of the Seven Gables,” complete in one small volume 
(Newnes, 3s. 6d. net). Quantity as well as quality.—Messrs. 
Curtis also publish a pretty edition of the “ Tanglewood 
Tales ” at 3s. net. I notice that Hawthorne has been greatly 
reprinted the last few months.—I would give my friend some 
of Messrs. Cassell’s ever-welcome reprints of Stevenson’s 
novels: “The Master of Ballantrae,” “Treasure Island" 
and “The Island Night’s Entertainment” (leather 3s. net, 
cloth 2s. net), did I not feel sure that she has them already. 
They are slender volumes, pleasant to handle.—Shall I give 
her George Borrow’s “ Lavengro ” (Blackie, 2s. fid. net) ? I 
open its pages, and find the illustrations excellent. How 
glad I am to see that Borrow’s works are now being reprinted 
cheaply, so that every one may read and admire.—Ah ! here 
is the book I will choose. I gloat enviously over its pages, 
it is so charming. I have never seen a “ Cranford ” that I 
liked half so well (Series of English Idylls, Dent, 5s. net). 
Anybody would want to read this volume; those who have 
called “ Cranford ” dull and uninteresting will repent and 
wish I had given them this delightful reprint. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

BOOKS SUITABLE for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW BOOK. 

TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6a. 


MAQMIUJVflS NEW NOVELS. 

f • Growl 8vo, gHt tops, 6a. each. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

“ WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 

ARTHUR S. WAY. 

ROSA N. CAREY. 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


DAVID THE CAPTAIN. 
AT THE MOORINOS. 
ATOMS OF EMPIRE. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 

TJHE ROAD IN TUSCANY. 

A Commentary. By Maurice Hewlett. With 30 Photogravure Plates after 
nrawingh by Joseph Pennell, and over 200 Illustrations In the Text by the 
same artist. In 2 vols. Extra crown 8vo, 21s. net. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ NEW BOOK. 

THE SIN OF DAVID. 

_A Poetical Drama. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. Sd. net. 

FIFTY YEARS of FLEET STREET. 

SS, i« ,0d 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

By LEWIS CARROLL. 

THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND RRUNO. An 

MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 

THE RURY RINC. With Illustrations by 

Rosik M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. J 

The Tim*s “ No story with such a motive—and such an author—can go wrong. 
... It is very engaging. ° 

ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By 

Lew Carroll. With 42 Illustrations by John Tknniel. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, and What 

There - B - v L *"'S Cabboll. With 60 Illustrations by John 

THE WATER RARIESi A Fairy Tale for a 

™,°»v2* by ' By Chables Kixosley. With 100 Illustrations by Linlet Sam- 

BOL H.'B. 

THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the Hon. 

J. W. Fortescxe. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Illus¬ 

trated by O. E. Brock. 

TOM RROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By Thomas 

Hcoiiib. niostreted by E. J. Sullivan. 

By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 

PETER SIMPLE. Illuetrnted by J. A. Symington. 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 

THE KING’S 0WH. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF MADAME 
D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 

CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 vole. Vol. I., 1778 to Jane 1781,10s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE 
FLEET. 

GUmpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days ol the Old Navy. By 
EDWARD FRASER. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

. Arniy ami Xarii Gazelle .—“ The book will delight every man who has pride in 
the Navy, and wc cannot imagine anything more suitable as a present for a boy.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN." 

THE ADVENTURES OF 

ELIZABETH IN RUEGEN. 

With Map. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

EVERSLEY SERIES— NEW VOLUME. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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Now for something more serious—no novels this time. The 
Cambridge English Classics are serious enough. Hobbes’ 
“ Leviathan ” (Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net) is 
worthy of special attention. The aim of this series is to 
provide accurate texts- of such works as are ofttimes 
neglected and otherwise ill-treated. The aim and its expres¬ 
sion are worthy of all praise.—In the York Library I find 
Coleridge’s “Aids to Reflection,” and the works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in four volumes (Bell, leather 3s., cloth 
2s.). The York Library is printed on thin opaque paper, 
and any of its volumes will slip into the pocket easily.— 
Here is a truly remarkable series: Blackie’s Red Letter 
Library, in which are published such books as “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” Carlyle’s “ Essays,” “ Confessions 
of St. Augustine,” “ Confessions of an Opium-Eater,” and 
various poets. The design on the cover is chaste and 
altogether artistic, while the soft red leather binding is most 
agreeable to handle. I am particularly fond of this series.— 
For quite inexpensive volumes I must go to the Little 
Library (Methuen, Is. 6d. each net). I take out from the 
shelves the “Essays of Abraham Cowley,” "The Poems and 
Some Satires of Andrew Marvell ”; each good value. 

As I saunter around the shop I cannot help but notice, by 
reason of its artistic format, “The Letters of Horace 
Walpole” (Thin Paper Classics, Newnes, 3s. 6d. and 3s. 
net). I can heartily recommend this series to all present- 


givers Who wish to be beloved of their friends.—The poems of 
Wordsworth and Elizabeth Barrett Browning are issued 
in this edition; also Swift’s “ Journal to Stella.” Buy them 
if you have them not.—More poets: Wordsworth, Byron, 
Burns and Longfellow—handsome Volumes all (Standard 
Oxford Edition of Poetry and Prose, Frowde, 3s. 6d. 
and 2s. net). Fine poetry, well clothed.—I do not want 
an “Omar Khayyam,” but have I a friend who does? 
For here is a very elegant reprint (Routledge, 3s. 6d.) that 
tempts me mightily to put my hand in Ay pocket.—The 
“ Poetical Works of Christina Rossetti ” (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) is also very handsome and desirable. 

I must not forget the boys, though. Any of Mr. Lane’s 
reprints of Marryat in the New Pocket Library will be 
certain to please. Or if I wish to combine amusement with 
instruction—which I do not—I can buy that popular book 
of aquarian zoology, Kingsley’s “ Glaucus ” (Routledge, 
3s. 6d.). 

But I can buy no more presents; I have given way to 
temptation too often already. So I pass regretfully, with 
many a backward look at that wholly satisfactory set called 
the Mermaid Series (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. leather, 2s. 6d. 
cloth), in which the best plays of our old dramatists are 
reprinted. I lost my heart to it long ago and have 
remained steadfast in my affections. It needs only to be 
seen to be purchased with eagerness. F. T.-S. 


Christmas Gift Books 


BOYS’ BOOKS 


W ith perhaps two or three exceptions, which it 
would be invidious to mention, the boys’ books 
of Hie current Christmas season are certainly 
not above the average; mostly, indeed, they are 
somewhat below it. No new author makes 
his mark, and no new period or novel theme is exploited. 
On the contrary, the Spanish Armada, Waterloo, the 
Peninsular War, the Indian Mutiny, and all the rest of 
the well-worn periods are re-hashed, re-peopled with fresh ad¬ 
venturers, and re-told with more or less accuracy of histori¬ 
cal detail. There seems to be so much room for a new author, 
with new ideas, working in fresh fields. Why does he tarry ? 

For vibrant actuality there is nothing to come up to Mr. 
H. Strang’s “ Kobo,” a story of the Japanese-Russian War 
(Blackie, 5s.). Not only does the valiant General Kuroki 
play a part, but quite recent events in the Far East are 
ingeniously woven into an exciting plot, whereof Bob Fawcett 
is the hero. He shares in some of the most noteworthy naval 
actions, and displays genuine British pluck and powers. 
Incidentally there is some excellent pigeon-English: “ He 
tinkey one piecee Yinkelis topside man ” is very typical. 
The same author is responsible for “ Boys of the Light 
Brigade ” (Blackie, 6s.), a tale of the Peninsular War, with 
Jack Lumsden, a subaltern in the 95th Rifles, as chief 
protagonist. The heroine, Juanita, is all that a beauteous 
Spanish maiden should be, and the character sketches of the 
British Army of a hundred years ago are bright and 
amusing. “Hazard and Heroism” (Chambers, 5s.) is a 
collection of stories of dering-do by such well-known hands 
as the late G. A. Henty, Louis Tracy, Edwin Lester 
Arnold, and Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman; the first- 
named contributes five sketches, ranging from “ The Wreck 
on the Goodwins” to “The Thug’s Revenge,” and the rest 
of the book is fully up to the same high-water mark of 
excitement. 

Four hundred pages of mild adventure with the Car¬ 
bonari go to make up Miss Eliza F. Pollard’s “ The Knights 
of Liberty ” (Nelson, 5s.). It is self-styled “ an interesting 
historical romance,” and deals with the years immediately 
succeeding Waterloo, when the Knights of Liberty attempted 
to free France from the political influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is an improving work, very accurately 
written, and nearly as interesting as a real history book. 


Much more to the purpose is Professor Church’s “ The 
Crusaders,” a tale of the War for the Holy Sepulchre 
(Seeley, 5s.), simply and plainly written, and full of life 
and action. The description of the Siege of Acre is most 
excellently done. Something after the same style, but with a 
charm that is all its own, is F. J. Rowbotham’s “ Tales from 
Plutarch” (Fisher Unwin, 5s. net), a succinct and 
thoroughly workmanlike abbreviation of some of the best of 
the Lives—a book which, read at length or in this boyish 
form will live for all time. The illustrations by Cecil 
Wilson are noteworthy. In a very different key is “My 
Sword’s My Fortune,” by Herbert Hayens (Collins, 6s.), 
which plays in the uproarious days of the Regency in France 
—in 1650, to be exact—when Louis XIV. was a boy, and 
Anne of Austria ruled the country. ’ There is plenty of 
Parbleu! Peste! Canaille! Ma fox! and such like, to give 
versimilitude and local colour to a well-told and stirring 
adventure tale. 

“The Rising of the Red Man,” a romance of the Louis 
Riel Rebellion, by John Mackie (Jarrold, 3s. 6d.), is a 
Canadian story that runs with a swing from beginning to end. 
The Great Riel himself, “ the terror of the Saskatchewan,” 
plays an important part, and the book is an interesting gloss 
upon colonial history. Another period, though a not less inte¬ 
resting one, forms the groundwork of Mrs. Henry Clarke’s 
“A Trusty Rebel” (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), which deals with the 
loyalty of a seeming traitor. Believing that Perkin Warbeck 
is what he seems to be, the hero, young Christopher, becomes 
his faithful friend—whereupon much trouble ensues. The 
language of the book is very much of the period: “ I must 
away! We will go seek my sister ”—and all that sort of 
thing—which is vastly entertaining. 

A very tried author, who improves with each book he 
writes, is Capt. F. S. Brereton. His latest—“With the 
Dyaks of Borneo,” a tale of the Head Hunters (Blackie, 
6 s.), is rattling good stuff. Tyler Richardson helps the 
Rajah of Sarawak to suppress the river pirates, and there 
is lots of gore and wounding and battering and doughty 
deeds and narrow escapes. The bloodthirstiest boy will be 
amply satiated. A less exciting story, with a particularly 
lame conclusion, is “ Robert Ingleton Minor,” by Talbot 
Baines Reed (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), which is well enough written, 
but too diffuse, and awfully priggish in tone. It wants more 
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beef and beer about it to make it “ go ” better. There is no 
lack of this useful commodity, however, about "A Hero 
in Wolfskin,” by Tom Bevan (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), a story of 
Pagan and Christian, well told and brightly pictured; the 
frontispiece, “ He seized Crassus and hurled him into the 
arena,” with a hungry lion waiting for poor Crassus, is 
enough to satisfy any horror-monger. 

A very practised hand is that of Robert Leighton, who has 
a happy knack of getting hold of a good story and telling 
it simply, without frills. His latest, “ The Other Fellow: 
or the Heir from the Colonies ” (Melrose, 6s.), is as good as 


Illustration from “ The Kniylits of Liberty ” ( Nelson) 

anything he has done. There is a first-class murder, a deal 
of wrong suspicion, much worry and heartburning—and 
everything comes right in the end. What could any one 
want more ? Mr. Herbert Hayens is to the fore again with 
“ The President’s Scouts,” a story of the Chilian Revolution 
(Collins, 6s.). We are with Balmaceda; we sink an iron¬ 
clad ; we are alternately victors and vanquished; we cry 
Caramba! and are otherwise thoroughly Chilian. The local 
colour seems to be all right, and it is a good stirring story. 
Another good tale by the indefatigable Capt. F. S. Brereton 
is *' A Hero of Lucknow ” (Blackie, 5s.), which tells of Claude 
and Reg Watson, who are stationed at Rowpoor when the 
Mutiny breaks out. They escape, reach Cawnpore; one of 


them is taken prisoner, is dragged to Lucknow, escapes, 
reaches Delhi after much trouble, and marches to the relief 
of Lucknow—and then things turn out well and all ends 
happily. 

There is much erudition and a very strongly drawn moral 
in Henry Charles Moore’s “ Through Flood and Flame,” 
adventures and perils of Protestant heroes (R.T.S., 2s.). 
The stories range from France to Bohemia, from Spain and 
Portugal to Italy, Switzerland and the Netherlands, and 
they are true to history, if somewhat feebly set forth. “ God’s 
Bairn,” by Dorothea Moore (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) is a tale of 
the Fens previous to and during the Civil War. 
The Fen folk call a foundling “ God’s Bairn ” ; 
and Moses Marlowe, the hero, being found one 
Christmas Eve by the sexton, Gregory Awl, goes 
through the stirring times of Cavalier and 
Roundhead, emerging safely after dire trouble. 
Quite a nicely written story. 

“ Children of the Forest,” by Egerton R. 
Young (Oliphant, Anderson, 3s. 6d.) is a straight¬ 
forward healthy tale of adventure, dealing with 
Indian life, and gaining an additional novelty 
from the fact that all the characters are Indians 
bred and born. The tale opens with a dramatic 
scene between Nabuno, a beautiful Indian 
maiden of eighteen summers, and Jisookeo, the 
charlatan medicine-man, who is trying to poison 
the girl’s father. Subsequently Nabuno goes on 
a journey alone in the forest, to obtain real 
medicine for her father, meeting with many 
adventures, from hairbreadth escapes from bears 
and wolves to capture by a band of hostile 
Indians. The book is excellently illustrated. 

Under the alluring heading of Romance come 
three books, two of them by the same author. 
" The Romance of Modern Exploration,” 
by Archibald Williams, F.R.G.S. (Seeley, 5s.), 
gives descriptions of curious customs, thrilling 
adventures and interesting discoveries in all 
parts of the world. It is a kind of epitome of 
the best travel books of our time, and is ex¬ 
ceedingly well done. Mr. Archibald Williams 
is also responsible for “ The Romance of Modern 
Locomotion ” (Pearson, 5s.), which contains 
interesting descriptions, in non-technical lan¬ 
guage, of the rise and development of the rail¬ 
road systems in all parts of the world. A 
decidedly good book for boys of an engineering 
turn of mind, the illustrations are excellent. 
Even more fascinating is “ The Romance of the 
Animal World,” by Edmund Selous (Seeley, 
5s.), which treats of animals, birds, fish, insects, 
and, in fact, all possible descriptions of the 
strange and curious in natural history. Quite 
one of the best books of the year. We are re¬ 
introduced to our old friend Montezuma in Mr. 
Tom Bevan’s “ The War God and the Brown 
Maiden ” (Collins, 3s. 6d.), which plays in 1575, 
and is quite a handsome tale of adventure and 
danger overcome. A real Sunday-afternoon sort 
of a book is “ The Children’s Crusade,” by E. 
Everett-Green (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), with plenty of 
Medievalism and a deal of solemn talk. In its 
way it is well enough done. 

When all branches of the Army parade together the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, which, although not by right of 
antiquity, claims the honour of being the premier regiment in 
the British service, takes the right of the line. Hence the 
stories from the history of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
which Mr. R. Power Berrey has grouped under the title 
“The Right of the Line” (Nisbet, 3s. 6d.). A rattling good 
book; true, exciting and helpful. Gertrude Hollis in “ A 
Slave of the Saracen” (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) tells a tale of the 
seventh Crusade in a sufficiently artless manner; and a like 
innocuousness of tone informs R. Stead's story, “ Will of the 
Dales” (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), which treats of the times of 
Elizabeth and James in a thoroughly harmless fashion. A 
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more manly note is sounded in “ Viva Christina! ” by Edith 
E. Cowper (Chambers, 3s. 6 d.) : the adventures of a young 
Scot in the British Legion. It is well-written, alive, and 
not without humour. “ Children of Cathay,” a story of the 
China of to-day, by Jennie Beckingsale (R.T.S., Is. 6 d.), 
is also humorous—unconsciously, perhaps—and some of the 
Chinese experiences are very droll indeed. A good boy’s 
story of the coming of Napoleon is O. V. Caine’s “ Sons of 
Victory ” (Nisbet, 5s.), which is historical, but not too 
much so, and keeps up the interest from first to last; a 
thoroughly readable book. 

There is no lack of variety or sensation in Henry 
Harbour’s “ Where Flies the Flag ” (Collins, 2s. 6 d.), vffiich 
starts in Canada and travels to Pretoria via Klondike and 
other strange places. There are Red Indians, gold-diggers, 
shipwrecks, Boers, and lots of other excitements. Altogether 
perhaps the best half-crown’s worth of the season. “ The 
Faith of Hilary Lovel,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (R.T.S., 
3s. 6 d.), plays in Armada days, and has some good moments 
and some rather tedious intervals. A very much better 
book by the same prolific author is “Ringed by Fire” 
(Nelson, 5s.), a story of the Franco-Prussian War, well 
and brightly told, with a sufficiency of historical accuracy, 
and some unconsciously quaint touches of local colour from 
an intensely insular point of view. “The Wallaby Man,” 
by the Reverend A. N. Malan (R.T.S., 2s. 6 d.), is a goodish 
story of Australian adventure with a thundering moral at 
the end. There is a noteworthy moral, too, in “Tamate,” 
the life and adventures of a Christian Hero, by Richard 
Lovett (R.T.S., 3s. 6 d.), which is the biography of that 
truly great man James Chalmers, simply and convincingly 
told. A fine story of a real hero. “ With Pizarro the Con¬ 
quistador,” by A. L. Haydon (Melrose, 5s.), is a tale of 
the Spaniards in Peru, and relates the adventures of Felipo 
Martino, otherwise Philip Martin, and his finding of the 
treasure of the Incas. 

Of school stories there is perhaps a smaller selection than 
usual this year. One of the best is “Brought to Heel: or 
the Breaking-in of St Dunstan’s,” by Kent Carr (Chambers, 
5s). It is full of good sound sense, and will interest all 
boys from the third form upwards. By the same author is 
“A Rank Outsider” (Melrose, 5s.), which tells how a com¬ 
paratively lowly-born schoolboy holds his own and makes 
his way by sheer strength of character to the highest favour 

GIRLS' 

It is often no easy matter to draw a straight dividing-line 
between the lighter, simpler variety of the domestic novel for 
adults and the “ story ”—so-called—for girls of sixteen years 
and upwards. The novelette for elder girls is a product 
which too often suggests merely a tired hand and a tired 
brain, possessed by some writer aware that she is not quite 
in trim to make appeal to her usual grown-up public. To 
such uninspiriting work our girls are made freely welcome 
by its obliging authors. Small wonder that their wares are 
apt to be rejected with scorn. Amongst the present season’s 
novelettes for girls, however, a few show signs of care and 
craftsmanship. 

“A Girl’s Ideal” (Blackie, 5s.) offers to elder girls 
a bright and sympathetic narrative, which, like all the 
novelettes and tales of the author—Rosa Mulholland 
(Lady Gilbert)—is markedly refined in tone. The heroine, 
Tabby Chaigneau, is a girl of mixed French and Irish 
parentage, who has been brought up in America. She in¬ 
herits a large fortune, to which is attached the curious 
provision that she must enjoy its use for only twelve years, 
unless she marries Dermod McMurrough within that time. 
Tabby flings aside the idea of such a marriage, and proceeds 
to try to satisfy a high ideal in using her wealth while it is 
hers in furthering the fortunes of others. By-and-by she and 
Dermod cross each other’s paths, fall in love, and are on 
the eve of marriage, when the oil-springs which are the 
source of Tabby’s income run dry. The young pair accept 
the reverse with all the greater philosophy because Dermod 
is already making a name as a distinguished experimentalist 


of masters and boys. The bare name of George Manville 
Fenn is one to conjure with, and his story “ Glyn Severn’s 
Schooldays ” (Chambers, 5s.) is fully up to anything he has 
hitherto written—which is tantamount to saying that it is 
very good indeed. “The Gold Bat,” by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Black, 3s. 6 d.), is a schoolboy story full of good nature, 
good humour and good fun. The episode of the painting 
of the statue is excellent. A rather more serious note is 
touched in “ By a Schoolboy’s Hand,” by Andrew Home 
(Black, 3s. 6 d.), which is interesting, and has some good 
coloured illustrations. An experienced hand is that of Miss 
May Baldwin, who, in “ That Awful Little Brother ” 
(Chambers, 3s. 6 d.), fully equals her work in those two 
excellent books, “The Popular” and “The Plucky Girl.” 
A rather painfully “goody-good ” book is “ Enderley Park,” 
by F. B. Harrison (S.P.C.K., Is. 6 d.), which is hardly true 
to nature or real life, but rather a parable dressed up in 
modern clothes. 

Among sea stories of the season the first and best is un¬ 
doubtedly Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s “ Sea Puritans ” (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6 s.), which has all the originality, charm and 
forcefulness of the best of his previous work. It is a book 
for adults no less than for boys. A bright account of 
northern latitudes and perils is contained in “ Arctic Ex¬ 
plorers: Sir John Franklin, and Fridtjof Nansen,” by 
Henry Harbour (Collins, Is. 6 d.), and “ The Phantom Spy,” 
by Fox Russell (Nelson, 2s. 6 d.), is a thrilling story of the 
Peninsular War. In “England’s Sea Story” (Melrose, 5s.) 
Mr. Albert Lee gives a popular record of the doings of the 
English Navy from the earliest days to the coming of the iron¬ 
clad. A reliable and interesting book. “ The Ocean Cat’s 
Paw,” by G. Manville Fenn (S.P.C.K., 5s.), is perhaps one 
of his best works; nothing of his has more charm or vitality. 

The biographies of “ Two Old Sea Dogs ”—Drake and 
Blake—by Herbert Hayens (Collins, Is. 6 d.), is a careful 
and accurate compilation of naval history. The late G. A. 
Henty is again to the fore in “ By Conduct and Courage” 
(Blackie, 6 s.), a rattling tale of three-decker days, intro¬ 
ducing Nelson and a certain amount of contemporary 
history. The evergreen Robert Leighton is responsible for 
“ Hurrah! for the Spanish Main ” (Melrose, 6 s.), a tale of 
Drake’s third voyage to Darien, told with much “go” and 
vivacity. This is certainly one of the best boys’ books of 
the year. 


BOOKS 

in the science of surgery; and they go cheerfully to the altar. 
As their prospects are fair in every respect, it seems almost 
a pity that Lady Gilbert should have brought her story to a 
conventional ending by causing the oil to flow again, and by 
leaving her characters in the midst of money-bags—bags 
destined, however, by the highest of ideals, to be emptied 
in the service of mankind. 

Mrs. Comfort, better known as Miss Bessie Marchant, 
gives one of her excellent tales of adventure in “ The Girls 
of Wakenside” (Collins, 5s.). The scene of the story is 
laid in Canada, where Mr. Hillier has a large farm; and 
Effie Hillier is one of the charming “girls of Wakenside.” 
The remaining two of those in whom we are chiefly interested 
are Kitty Betham and Irene Wells. Effie and Irene have 
handsome, stalwart lovers; but little Kitty is heart-whole. 
This tale is fresh and charming; bewilderingly full of sport 
and adventure, accidents of all kinds, mysteries, and every 
variety of fortune. It is a volume heartily to be commended 
for its abounding incident, its many interests, its wholesome 
and inspiriting tone. It is redolent of the pure airs of that 
desirable Western land of ours, and is free from all affecta¬ 
tion. 

“ Hope’s Tryst,” by the same author (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), has 
similar atractions of manner and matter, but is set in a 
somewhat more serious key. It is a story of the Siberian 
frontier, where, for reasons connected with the imprison¬ 
ment in a penal mining settlement of the heroine’s uncle, 
an English family have made a temporary home. Hope 
Delayne is a courageous, high-principled girl, who plays 
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a leading part in some most moving scenes, and by her 
example influences and helps a Russian girl-friend. Her 
devotion to her father is indicated with a true insight into 
the heart and mind of a girl, and the story throughout is 
remarkably sympathetic. Some incidents conoemed with the 
smuggling of gold show the author not afraid to introduce 


characters, and sketches the persons of her story fairly well. 
Country lassies, however, can certainly ride, skate and play 
tennis before the age of nineteen. 

“ The Three Graces,” by Evelyn Everett-Green (Melrose, 
2 s.), though at times too carelessly written, may be con¬ 
sidered a good book for girls, containing an interesting story, 



Illustration from “Children of the Forest " ( Oliphant , Anderson ) 


matters such as are usually reserved for boys’ books; but, 
indeed, the tale is in every respect far removed from the 
ordinary type. 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. send out an exceptionally good book 
for girls in “Diana Polwarth, Loyalist” (5s.), by G. F. M. 
Carter; an historical tale of the Civil War period. To afford 
ground for variety of interest, the heroine, Diana, is the 
daughter of an officer serving King Charles; while the grand¬ 
mother who has brought her up has Puritan convictions. 
The story follows the historical course of events in essentials, 
using them as an effective background for the picture of a 
young girl’s life in days of strong emotions and tragic scenes. 

From the Religious Tract Society come two novelettes 
appropriate to young womanhood just out of its teens. “ By 
the Path of the Storm” (2s.), by Dorothy Baird, is a tale 
with a religious bent, very simple in scope and structure. 
It introduces Viola Fleming, who goes as companion to an 
elderly lady, Bertha Darby. Miss Bertha turns out to be 
a very weak woman, tyrannised over by old servants; and her 
young guardian, John Hope, makes Viola, a distant con¬ 
nection, the real mistress. In sympathetic manner, Miss 
Baird shows how Viola wins over the domestics, transforms 
the dreary house, and brightens up the timid lady. The 
love of John Hope, a knight without fear and without 
reproach, is only a fair reward for her brave endeavours; and 
the conclusion of the tale shows both to be capable of a great 
sacrifice.—“ The Discipline of Emmeline Hope ” (2s.), by 
Angela Rivers, is a story cast in a similar mould. Emmeline, 
left without provision, earns her living as a High-scliool 
teacher, and wins the jealous love of Adeline, her unattrac¬ 
tive but talented fellow-mistress. Interference in her affairs 
on the part of her mother and her friend separates her for a 
time from her lover; but at length they come together, after 
much suffering. The writer has some knowledge of girls’ 


naturally told. The three Misses Grace, by the second mar 
riage of their mother, become sharers in a happy home with a 
wealthy generous stepfather. Mr. Mannington is a good 
type of the partially self-made man; not vulgar or ostenta¬ 
tious, but unfeignedly proud of his refined wife and pretty, 
well-bred stepdaughters. They and their love affairs are 
prominent in the story; but possibly young readers may be 
interested most in the reform and development of Mr. Maa- 
nington’s scapegrace son Jim, under the guidance and kindly 
influence of home help and affection. This is a very un¬ 
pretentious story; but the author can depict ladies—an 
excellent thing in women. 

"Nell Garton,” by Jessie Challacombe (S.P.C.K., 
2 s. 6d.), relates the history of the heroine’s brief but highly 
successful governessing. Nell goes forth from home to help 
her hardworked father, and wins triumph “ all along the 
line.” Though strongly religious in bias, this little book is 
not at all priggish, and it would give pleasure to many 
wage-earning girls. The rapid conversion by Nell of 
her two bad little pupils. is, we fear, not very true to life. 

“Lessons,” by Evelyn Sharp (Brimley Johnson, 2s. 6d.), 
may be classed among books for elder girls. It contains a 
number of brief sketches of child-character, written in the 
first person by a supposed governess. There is a good deal 
of sameness about the small persons concerned, who are 
mostly pickles, sometimes engaging, sometimes the reverse. 

“Aunt Huldah,” a book from overseas, by G. M. Cooke 
and A. MacGowan (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.), describes a 
type of the Western woman of whom, since the days of 
“ Uncle Tom,” American fiction has been prodigal. Huldah 
mothers all the world—men, women and children; and her 
large-hearted benevolence is insisted on by the authors in a 
score of incidents that, by the familiarity of their treatment, 
fail to impress. 
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A variant from the story-book literature is found in “ Peer¬ 
less Women,” by Jeanie D. Cochrane (Collins, Is. 6d.), a 
series of short biographies illustrating the good work done in 
the world by such women as the late Queen, Sister Dora, and 
Florence Nightingale; and by others whose names are less 
widely known. 

Girls between fourteen and sixteen are in that transition 
stage between childhood and maidenhood when they are 
described casually by mothers, aunts and other persons who 
ought to know, by the vague adjective “ unformed.” Perhaps 


Illustration from “ The Three Oracet ” (Melrose) 



it is because their unperfected condition is so easily accepted 
that the professional story-writer takes such small account of 
the poor things. Books for children are legion; and novelettes 
and tales for elder girls are plentiful; but for the “ un¬ 
formed ” variety few care to be up and doing. Among those 
few is to be found yearly an unfailing friend of the forsaken 
—Mrs. L. T. Meade. Two books are before us which have been 
planned for the joy of middle-aged children of the feminine 
sex. “ Mrs. Pritchard’s School ” (Chambers, 6s.) shows 
the writer at her best, and carries out a good idea. Peggy, 
one of the pupils at Mrs. Pritchard’s private school, is guilt¬ 
less of pretty clothes and pocket-money; and having at home 
a delicate little sister for whom a change to the seaside is 
an urgent necessity, she yields to the temptation offered by 
Rhoda, a vain and ambitious fellow-pupil, and agrees to 
sell her abilities for what they are worth. Rhoda greatly 
desires to win the prize in an essay competition about to 
take place; and she offers Peggy ten pounds for the essay she 
will write for the competition. The sacrifice is successful, 
the little sister recovers, and Rhoda wins the prize with 
Peggy’s work. Afterwards the deceit is maintained until the 
proper moment arrives to close the story, when a third school¬ 
girl, who has discovered the secret, acts as Nemesis, and the 
culprits confess. Though tinged with the artificiality of the 
author’s later manner, this is a bright, well-conceived tale. 
—“A Modern Tomboy” is a shorter story (Chambers, 5s.), 
in which Mrs. Meade shows how the life of a home school is 
affected by the mischievous, heartless pranks of one of the 
girls, whose reformation is gradually brought about through 
the agency of two of her schoolmates. 

“The Girls of Cromer Hall,” by Raymond Jacberns 
(Nelson, 2s.), another school story, is marked by more careful 
portraiture of girl-character than are most of its kind. The 
lassies of the book are grouped about Betty, one of the 


youngest, who stands as central figure by reason of her 
wilfulness and hot temper. Of course, Betty is ultimately 
subdued to a better frame of mind.—“A Little Maid,” by 
Amy Le Feuvre (R.T.S., 2s.), is a conventionally moral tale 
of a London girl who views life from an uncompromising 
standpoint which allows no meeting-ground between sheep 
and goats. Peggy is early cast on the world; but has a 
most unusual desire to enter “service,” and finally wins 
everyone’s respect and regard. 

Tet another tale by Mrs. Meade heads the list of books for 
girls between ten and fourteen years.—“ Petronella ” 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.) is the title given to a volume containing 
two stories, the second being “ The Coming of Polly.” The 
first is a school-tale, with the naughty girl of whom Mrs. 
Meade’s readers must be just a little tired, for heroine; and 
the second relates the woe that befel a family into which a 
final naughty girl was introduced. Needless to say that the 
mischief-makers in both these colourless little tales are duly 
“reformed.”—“A School Champion,” by Raymond Jacberns 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.), tells the story of a well-meaning but 
distracting child, who forces an unnecessary championship 
on a very unwilling mistress in a boarding-school. Tekla has 
some freshness about her; and Miss Jacberns writes in an 
attractive style.—“A Madcap,” by Mrs. Meade (Cassell, 
3s. 6d.), tells of an English girl who has inherited strong 
passions from a Spanish mother, and of her treatment by her 
aunt and school-mistress after her arrival in an English 
home. It is impossible to say anything in favour of this 
story, which is wholly unnatural. One of the characters, a 
boy of twelve, is a remarkable sample of the genus “ prig. ’ ’ 

“ The Ruby Ring,” by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan, 
4s. 6d.), is a pretty, refined little tale of a spoilt child who, 
through the medium of a magic ring, underwent experiences 
that taught her the value of home and friends.—“ In the 
Closed Room,” by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), is most daintily produced, with tinted 
illustrations and decorated pages, and is sure to please a 
child’s eye. It is doubtful, however, whether the text will 
have the same attraction. It is a variant on “ The Invisible 
Playmate”—the little heroine entering “the Closed Room ” 
and playing with the re-incarnate soul of the child who 
once had lived there. The sketch, which concludes with 
Judy’s death, is beautifully written.—“ His Little 
Daughter,” by Amy Le Feuvre (R.T.S., Is. 6d.), and 
“ Phoebe’s Long Holiday,” by Mabel Escombe (S.P.C.K., 
6d.), are short religious stories having melancholy endings, 
after the old-fashioned Sunday School style. A healthier 
tone is preferred now. 


Fairy Tales and Others 

Once again the fairies are dancing ! Where have they been 
hiding all the summer ? Strange, is it not, that so delicate 
and ethereal a person as a fairy should appear in the cold 
winter-time, when the fog makes the street lamps pale, and 
the frost catches hold of the finger-tips ? And why do the 
fairies choose to live in the bookseller’s shop, rubbing their 
sparkling wings against ponderous erudite volumes and 
realistic novels ? Perhaps they are so cheerful and merry 
because they know they will soon be transported, in a prosaic 
brown paper parcel, to holly-wreathed nurseries, where the 
fire merrily crackles and the children shout with laughter. 
Alas ! we cannot give house room to all the fairies—-which 
shall we choose? 

Mr. Andrew Lang has named his book this year “ The 
Brown Fairy Book” (Longmans, 6s.), and very fascinating 
it is. There are stories retold that little Kaffir children have 
listened to, while “ Ball-Carrier and the Bad One ” was 
told by Red Indian mothers to their little ones ages ago. The 
first story, “ What the Rose did to the Cypress,” is a story 
of the East, about a beautiful heartless Princess, who was 
so lovely that every one wanted to marry her. But before 
she would say “yes” every suitor had to answer a conun¬ 
drum correctly, “What did the Rose do to the Cypress?” 
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For a long time there was found no Prince who could 
answer it, and many severed heads adorned the battle¬ 
ments. How the cruel Princess was at last outwitted by 
Prince Almas every child will want to hear. But there are 
any amount of good stories in the book, which is quite up 
to Mr. Lang’s previous volumes. It is handsomely bound 
and most admirably illustrated. Every child will be happy 
this Yuletide who finds “ The Brown Fairy Book ” in his 
stocking. Mrs. Violet Jacob has given us a volume of fairy 
stories, too, entitled “The Golden Heart” (Heinemann, 
6s. net). The story which gives the name tc the collection 
is most exciting. There is a wonderful rescue of a distressed 
Princess who has been kept by a wicked witch sitting on a 
rock in mid-ocean with only a cormorant to speak to. “ She 
wore a black robe, against which her arms shone like ivory, 
and her hair flowed in a shower over her shoulders. . . . 
Beside her stood the only living creature excepting herself 
visible on that desolate place—a gigantic grey cormorant of 
terrible aspect and sizfe. ” Mrs. Jacob tells her stories 
simply and well. She does not overload them with incident 
or unnecessary words. “The Story of the Sorcerer’s Sons” 
is a very pretty story of two Japanese Princesses, called 
Azalea and Anemone. Mrs. Jacob has proved that she 
can write a good fairy story as well as a good novel. 
Another notable book is “ The Pedlar’s Pack,” by Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin (Chambers, 6s.), charming both outside and 
in. The title is very apt— 

“ There’s that within this book suits young and old, 

In choice of wares a very Pedlar’s Pack.” 

It would surely be a very dissatisfied and unpleasant 
child who did not find some of the wares in this pack to his or 
her taste. “The Giant’s Baby” is quite delightful, while 
another good story is “ Princess Petunia and the Fairy 
Grimbona.” I can heartily recommend this book to per¬ 
plexed uncles and aunts. 

The stories that Ossawippi the little Redskin told to 
Rennie the pale face, are they not all in the “ New World 
Fairy Book,” by Howard Angus Kennedy (Dent, 4s. 6d. 
net) ? Most of them were told to Rennie as he sat among 
the litter of hickory shavings down on the bank of the big 
river, where the Indian men and women sat making snow- 
shoes and lacrosse sticks. Ossawippi told him all about the 
great Goose-cap, who taught the Indians to plant com and 
make snow-shoes and wonderful bead ornaments. Where did 
Goose-cap go to?” “Oh, who knows; some say he went to 
England, and that’s how they learnt to make books and 
steamboats and things like that.” If Goose-cap was Mr. 
Kennedy’s teacher, he has taught him very well indeed. 
There is a note of originality in the book that should attract 
Santa Claus’ special attention. If a mere mortal may offer 
advice to such a wise and puissant magician, I would say: 
Give this book to all your favourite girls and boys. It is 
a big red book, with charming illustrations, by H. R. Millar 
—don’t forget. Mrs. Nesbit is at her best in “ The Phoenix 
and the Carpet” (Newnes, 6s.), but she has by no means 
done herself justice in “ The New Treasure-Seekers ” (Unwin, 
6s.). In the first-mentioned tale we meet once again those 
adorable children who figured in those wonderful adventures 
with the Psammead. They are singularly favoured children, 
for another wonderful creature visits them, this time a 
Phoenix, who is brought to their house in Camden Town 
wrapped up in a second-hand carpet. It is a magic carpet, 
and when the children are seated upon it they have only to 
wish and they are transported wheresoever they pleasa Of 
course, their mother thought that the cook ran away, but 
the children knew that they had left her among copper- 
coloured savages, on a far-away sunny coast, where “ there 
were curtains of creepers with scented blossoms hanging from 
the trees, and brilliant birds darted about quite close to their 
faces.” It is a very entertaining book, full of fun and 
brightness. We cannot say so much for “ The New Treasure- 
Seekers,” which, although passably amusing, is not so 
spontaneously bright as the other volume. And grown-ups 
who read it will find part of it to be another version of in¬ 
cidents in “ The Red House,” The Wallypug again! This time 
his adventures in Fog-land (Pearson, 5s.), for he grows tired 
of Why and resolves to find pastures new. Mr. Farrow has 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


First Large Edition Sold. Second | 
Edition in the Press. 

A humorous story written by Mrs. 

Wiggin and others. > 

THE AFFAIR AT THE IHN. 
THE AFFAIR AT THE INK. ! 
THE AFFAIR AT THE IHH. | 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
Author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook i 
Farm, <fco. j 

Mary Findlater, Jane H. Find- j 
later, Allan McAulay. j 

Crown 8vo, with 6 charming illns- I 
trations in Tint, attractive j 
cover. 3 s. 6d. post free. 
Birmingham Post. —“ A charmingly 
written book.” 

Glasgow Herald.—* Cleverly written ! 
and abound^ in happy touches.” 

Scotsman. —“ Cleverly written and 
beautifully illustrated.” 

Christian World.—* People seeking re¬ 
lief from neurotic and depressing fiction 
may be advised to refresh themselves 
with this novel and entertaining jeu j 
d'esprit." 

Referee. —“ The book la a sheer delight. ' 
The illustrations are perfectly charming." j 
Punch. — M Decidedly a diverting book." 1 


Published November 2 of last 
year, and still selling well. The 
book of the year. 

REBECCA. 

By Mrs. WIGGIN. 

165,000 Copies have been sold, 
and it will be a popular girl’s 
gift-book this season. A presen¬ 
tation edition is now ready, price 
6s. post free. 


Size 6 by 3 $ in.; cloth gilt, Is. 
net; postage, 2d. net. 

THE VILLAGE 

STRADIVARIUS. 

By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 

A delightful story, full of 
pathos and humour. Published 
originally in the volume entitled 
“A Village Watchtower.” 


A Brand Book of Adventure, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 10 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Cloth gilt, 6s. post free. 

CURLY. A TALE OF THE ARIZOHA DE8ERT. 
CURLY. A TALE OF THE ARIZOHA DE8ERT. 


By ROGER POCOCK. Author of “ A Frontiersman.” 

Daily Mirror.—* A real good tale, thrilling from the first page to the last.” 

Daily Telegraph. —“ The book bristles with adventure.” 

Scotsman.—* Those who do not find in * Curly ’ something novel and stimulating 
are hard to please. The story and the heroine fairly gallop off with the reader." 

Dundee Advertiser. —“Packed with incidents, grim, moving, sentimental, and 
humorous in the best of fashions. It reveals out-of-the-way human nature in a style 
that we fancied had perished with Bret Harte, and its realism is nothing short of 
magical." Birmingham Post.—* a wonderluUy stirring story." 


Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. post free. 

THE PRISONER OF CARISBROOKE. 
THE PRISONER OF CARISBROOKE. 

By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 

Author of “ My Lady of the Bass ” Ac. 

A Tale of the great Civil War. Vivid pictures of Charles, 
Cromwell, and other leaders are given, together with the suppression 
of the Players and Playhouses of the period. 

8coisman. — u Mr. Burchell’s work is admirable In its conception and exceedingly 
Interesting iu Its development." 


A Delightful Volume for 
Juveniles between the ages of 
6 and 12. 

Crown 8vo, profusely illustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 5 s. post free. 

RHYME8 AHD JINCLE8. 

By MART MAPES DODGE. 
Editor of “St. Nicholas.” 
All readers of “St. Nicholas” 
will welcome this book. 


A MARVEL of CHEAPNESS. 
Prospectus on application. 

2s. 6d. net each vol. 

FIELDINC3 

COMPLETE WORM. 

A Fine Library Edition in Twelve 
Volumes. Size of page, 81 by 6} in. 
Good Paper. Bold, olear type. A Pboto 
gravure Frontlepieoe in each Volume. 
Taitefully bound in olotb, full gilt 
beck. Price per Volume, 2s. 6d. net 
To be leaned Fortnightly. Vole. L to 
VI. now reedy. Circulars poet free. 


Size 6 by 4 | in., tastefully produced, paper cover, Is. net or, 
bound in limp lambskin, 2s. net. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


A Reprint of the First Edition, with 12 exquisite Black and White 
Drawings within Persian Borders, 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Agency for American Books. 
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once more written a bright title book that his many admirers 
will no donbt read with joy. “The Cinematograph Train ” 
(Brimley Johnson, 5s.) is another of Mr. Farrow’s efforts, 


Its keynote, both in illustrations und in story, is simplicity. 
Any child would be delighted with it. It is one of the 
nicest children’s books of the season, and its price is most 
reasonable. It is illustrated by Gertrude 
Bradley, who has done her work well. 

Poor Santa Claus! What a task he will 
have in selecting presents this year! So many 
books, so many children and only one Santa 
Claus. F. T.-S. 


Illustration from “ In Fairyland " (Jack) 

and tells of a little boy’s marvellous adventures in Fairyland, 
whence he is conveyed by the cinematograph train. A gift 
that should make any donor beloved for ever is Louey Chis¬ 
holm’s “ In Fairyland ” (Jack, 7s. 6d. net). It is a triumph 
for writer, illustrator, and publisher alike. Its handsome 
cover invites inspection, and inspection will surely end in its 
purchase. I do not recollect having seen so near an approach 
to what a perfect fairy book should be. It certainly 
does deserve to be called “a handsome gift-book.” Lucky 
are the children who shall find it among their presents on 
Christmas morning. It makes the reviewer sigh and wish 
she were a child again. The translation of De Musset’s 
“ Mr. Wind and Madam Rain ” (Putnam) should surely 
be a favourite with children. The illustrations by Mr. 
Charles Bennet are full of quaintness and humour, and 
would make any child long to know what they are about, 
while the book is pleasingly bound in red and gold. 

An exceedingly dainty yet simple book is “ Sea-Thrift,” a 
fairy tale, by Dollie Radford (De La More, 3s. 6d. net). 
Ruby is a charming little heroine, and the cottage by the sea 
is the scene of much merrymaking and strange adventures. 


Gift Books for Small 


People 


In order to arrive at a just estimate of the 
rather formidable pile of children’s gift-books 
with which we were confronted this season, 
we formed a small sub-committee to deal with 
them, consisting of one young lady aged ten 
years, two young gentlemen aged seven and five 
respectively, and one “grown-up,” Each 
volume was subjected to the most strict and 
critical examination, and the result was some¬ 
what as follows, though modifications in the 
report have here and there been found neces¬ 
sary. 

The committee reported favourably of the 
following books: “The Twins,” illustrated by 
John Hassall (Nelson, 6s.)—most delightful in 
every way; “The King of the Beasts” 

(Black ie, 3s. 6d.), where the clever pictures by 
Mr. Carton Moore Park were generally ad¬ 
mired; “Gulliver’s Travels” and “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” (Black, 6s. each)—most attrac¬ 
tively produced, with new coloured illustra¬ 
tions; “ Blackie’s Children’s Annual” 
(3s. 6d.), which also came in for much com¬ 
mendation; “Eve’s Adventures,” by S. G. 
Ashton, charmingly illustrated by Dorothy 
Furniss (Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.), was 
eagerly seized upon by the young lady and, 
after being read from cover to cover, was pro¬ 
nounced to be “ all right ”—which, it may be 
noted, is high praise.—“A Bunch of Keys” 
(Chambers, 2s. 6d. net) met with a warm 
welcome. 

There were numerous volumes which sought 
to follow in the steps of “ Little Black 
Sambo,” but the youngest member of the com¬ 
mittee was decidedly of opinion that none of 
these—“ Baby Bunting & Co.” (Jarrold, 
Is. 6d.), “ Snap-shots for Small People,” 
“Eliza Grump,” “Billy Ruddylox ” (Son- 
nenschein, Is. net each), “ Little Goldenhair,” “ Jane, 

“Pat and the Spider,” and “Keeper Jocko” (Nisbet, 
Is. 6d., Is. 6d., Is. 6d., and Is.)—approached the originator of" 
this style of book in interest or attractiveness. He was better 
pleased with three quasi-Japanese books—“ The Book of the 
Mandarinfants,” “The Book of the Fan,” and “The Book 
of the J. D.’s ” (Blackie, 6d. each)—but the elder members 
complained that there was not enough in the volumes. 

Of the fairy tales, Mr. Hassall’s “The Old Nursery 
Stories and Rhymes” (Blackie, 3s. 6d.) was considered the 
best, but the committee somewhat resented the same pictures 
and text being used again in separate volumes—“ The Dear 
Old Nursery Tales” (Is.), “My Book of Nursery Rhymes” 
(Is.), “Puss in Boots” (6d.), and “Cinderella” (6d.)—all 
Blackie’s. The youngest member wished a special note of 
commendation to be given to “Old Nursery Rhymes dug up 
at the Pyramids ” (Dean), wherein the grown-up member 
was unable to agree; but it was decided that the matter 
should be put on record. Another volume of fairy tales 
which did not occasion any particular remark was “ Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales” (Blackie, 2s. 6d.)—part of which. 
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THE MOST SUITABLE BOOKS 

FOR 

Christmas Presents and 

New Year Gifts 

ARB 

THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS 

Ask your Bookseller to show you the Editions 
published by 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 

whose Editions, ranging in price from 

1/- to 10/6 net per Volume, 

ARE COMPLETE, 

and contain Reproductions from 

ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, GREEN, 
CATTERMOLE, DOYLE, MARCUS STONE, 
F. WALKER, LUKE FILDES, &c., &c. 

Including the following Popular and Standard 
Editions:— 

The Gadshill Edition. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Andrew Lang. In Thirty-four 
Volumes. Square crown 8>o. Price 6s. per Volume. 

Edition de Luxe of Above. At 10s. 6d. 

per Volume. 

The Authentic Edition. In Twenty-one 

Volumes. Square crown 8vo. Price 5 s. each. 

The Biographical Edition. In Nineteen 

Volumes. With Biographical Introductions by Arthur 
Waugh. Large crown 8vo. Price 3 s. 6d. each. 

-The Oxford India Paper Edition. In 

Seventeen Volumes. Foolscap 8ro. Price 2 s. 8d. net per 
Volume, cloth, and 3 s. 6U. net per Volume in leather. 

The Fireside Edition. In Twenty-two 

Volumes. Crown 8vo. With all Original Illustrations. Price 
Is. 6d. net, and 2 s. net per Volume. 

The Crown Edition. In Seventeen 

Volumes. Large crown 8vo, maroon cloth. Containing all the 
Original Illustrations. Price 6s. per Volume. 

The Half-Crown Edition. In Twenty- 

one Volumes. Crown 8vo, blue cloth. Original Illustrations. 
Price 2 s. 6d. per Volume. 

The Shilling Edition. In Twenty-one 

Volumes, each with Frontispiece. Price Is. per Volume, 
Complete Sets in Special Binding. Twen*y-one Volumes. 
Gilt top, in Sets only, A’l Is. net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. LTD., 

11 Henrietta Street, CoveLt Garden, W.C. 


SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


BOORS 


that 


Most 


be 


READ 


by 


Eieryone. 


By 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 

Robert Hugh Benson. Crown 8vo. 0s 

A stirring romance of religious ideals in EngUnd under 
the Tudors. 


THE TALKING MASTER. An 

Irresponsible Novel. By W. Teignmouth Shore, 

Editor of the Academy. Crown 8vo. 0S. 

The Scotsman “Made with a skill which rectll* the 
saying that the highest art hides art. Its readers will feel 
sorry whtn it comes to a close.” 

HURRICANE ISLAND. ByH.B. 

Marriott-Watbon. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Pall Mall Qatette .— M The hearty pleasure of fierce fighting 
and the absorbing suspense of villainy and violence ever 
impending are here in full measure; and withal we have 
real humour and the literary something that is described 
as 4 distinction.’ ’* 


A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

By Major Trevor. Crown 8 to. 0s. 

A romance of Modern Royalty. 


Being 


A HUMOROUS STORY. 

DOLLY’S GOVERNESS. 

the Strange Adventures of a Splendid Liar. By 
Qrorgb Soamh8 Layard. With Full-page Illustra¬ 
tions by Lewis Baumer. 1 s. net. 

THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS. By 

Prixce*9 Oathebixe Radziwill. Demy 8vo. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 10S. , 

Review of Reviews “ The Princess RadziwiU’s 4 Recol¬ 
lections * is one of the most chat wing and fascinating 
volumes of the kind ever written in the English language. 
She has the wit and style of the French and the romantic 
imagination of the Slav. Atl the pages of thU book are 
interesting.” 

MY KEY OF LIFE. By Helen 

Keller, B.A., Author of “ The Story of My Life.” 
With Dew Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Daily Graphic : “This little book tr»y te regarded as an 
epilogue to 4 The Story of My Life,’ which recently created 
such a sensation, emanating, as it bid, from the pen of a 
girl who was both blind and deaf, and who would be dumb 
as well but lor her own courage and the devotion of her 
teacher.” 

THE ISLES OF SUNSET. By 

Arthur Christopher Benson, M.A., Author of 
“ The Hill of Trouble,” £c. Crown 8vo 0S. 

The Bystander :— 44 Each of these six stories i? complete 
and beautiful, tender, spiritual, and sincere. Here is skill 
in the manipulation of a story, a high thought made clear 
by beautiful language. What more can one say in praise 
of a fine book ? ” 

A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF 

JESUS. A Collection of Ancient English Devotions 
in Prose and Verse. Compiled and Edited by Robert 
Hugh Bknhon. 

Yorkshire Post.—' “There l« a vein of allegory running 
through the stories, which are phrased in Puritan English, 
which makes for simplicity and charm. It is an uncon¬ 
ventional book, well worth reading.” 

NOTES ON POPULAR RATION- 

ALISM. By Canon Hensley Hkxson. Crown 8vo. 

3s. 6d. 

Aids to Faith on questions at Issue la the modern world. 


ALL THINGS ARE 


By the Rev. Silvester Horne, M.A. 
3l 6d- 


YOURS. 

Crown 8vo. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. By Charles 

Wagner. Translated from the French by Mary 
Louise Hendu. With an Introduction and Bio- 
graphi al Sketch by Graoe King. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 
Pr&taent Roosevelt, ► peaking. a few weeks ago, at a 
meeting at Washington, said : “If there is one book which 
I would lile to have read by all our people it is 4 The Simple 
Life.’ ” 

Tne Examiner i ays : 44 Woald that a race of prophets like 
Wagner of Paris arose iu England to bring men and women 
back to the delights of a saner, truer life ! One would like 
that every young man and worn in pondered over the words 
of this volume before setting out on the journey of life.” 

ISBISTER ft COMPANY, 

15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, OOVBNT GARDEN. 
LONDON, r W.O. ^ CS 
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to the committee’s surprise, was utilised over again in “ The 
Tinder Box ” (Is.) and “ The Ugly Duckling ” (Blackie, Is.). 

Of the books for the very little ones—that is to say, rag 
and cardboard picture-books, "See-saw” (2s.) and “Baa- 
baa, Black Sheep” (Dean, 2s. 6d.) were selected as the 
best. The “ Animal Alphabet and Puzzle Pictures ” (Dean) 
was not regarded as satisfactory. 

For somewhat older readers were “Pierre” (Dent, 5s.), 
which the ten-year-old member pronounced to be very good; 
“ William Tell Told Again ” (Black, 6s.), which amused the 
grown-up member exceedingly, with its clever pictures and 
genuinely funny letterpress—the juvenile members of the 
committee also thoroughly appreciated it; “ Mr. Biddle and 
the Dragon ” (2s. 6d. net) and “ Comic Sport and Pastime ” 
(Skeffington, 5s.)—both of these were put aside at once as 
quite undesirable; while “ Leaves from a Baby’s Log-book ” 
\S.P.C.K., Is.) was regarded as not suited, either in “ get- 
up ” or in matter, for the youthful reader; the selections 
from “Arabian Nights” (Dean), on the other hand, were 
heartily welcomed. 

A well-known favourite’s work was recognised in “ Jolly 
Jumbo,” by Harry Neilson (Blackie, 3s. 6d.), and “Pixie 
Pickles,” by G. E. Farrow and H. B. Neilson (Skeffington, 
5s.), but it was regretfully decided that the volumes were 
somewhat disappointing. “True Stories about Animals” 
(Blackie, 2s.) was voted quite good, but once more a sense of 
disappointment was felt at meeting the same matter in “ True 
Tales of Animal Life” (6d.) ; while the same remarks apply 
to “Stories from the Bible” and “Scripture Stories” 
(Blackie, 2s. and 6d.). “ Sea and Sand ” (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), 
“Claws and Paws,” by Louis Wain (Collins, 2s. 6d.), “The 
Wonderful Story of Henny-Penny ” (Heinemann, Is.), 
“ Tuffy and the Merboo ” (Brimley Johnson, 6s.), and “ The 
New Adventures of Foxy Grandpa ” (Chambers, 3s. 6d. net) 
met with varying verdicts from different members of the 
committee, while “Trust” (6d.), and " Have some Hay, 
■Old Boy?” (Dean), “An Alphabet” (Blackie, Is. 6d.), and 
the "Child’s Own Magazine” (S. S. Union, Is.) were dis¬ 
missed in silence. 

Messrs. Cassell send out a fine batch of books bearing a 
name honoured in many a nursery—that of Mr. S. H. 
Hamer. “ Cheepy the Chicken ” (2s.) certainly went through 
amazing adventures, which are vivaciously described and also 
admirably pictured by Mr. Harry Rowntree; " The Little 
Folks Picture Album in Colour” (5s.); “The Little Folks 
Adventure Book” (3s. 6d.); and “The Little Folks Animal 
Book” (3s. 6d.)--pictures galore! Mr. Hamer will make 
many more little folks his friends this Christmastide. 
“ Gretchen and her Geese,” pictured and told by Dorothy 
Hamilton (Foulis) is very pretty in a quaint, old-world 
-way. 

The general verdict of the committee on the season’s out¬ 
put of gift-books was that, while there were some very good 
■ones, the general average was not quite so high as usual. 


Other Books for the Little Folk 

Among the best of the season’s wares is the delightful 
“Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate” (Cassell, 6s.), 
■written by Mr. R. Kearton, and illustrated by those photo¬ 
graphic studies from life, by the author and his brother, for 
which they are now famous. Cock Robin tells his chicks, 
each evening before bedtime, some portion of his life-story. 
A wise old fellow he is, full of humour and observation, and 
of a martial disposition that makes him the hero of many a 
stricken field. No wonder his chicks nightly demanded 
“more!”—as boy and girl will demand, if we know them 
aright.—“Stories from Shakespeare for Children,” told by 
Alice S. Hoffman (Dent, Is. each vol.), are most dainty little 
books, with charming illustrations in line and decorated 
title-pages. The author prefaces each book with a nicely 
written life of Shakespeare, for children; and the four 
volumes now issued contain the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “As You Like It,” “The Tempest,” and 
“ Richard II.” The stories are all well told.—Children who 
like poetical allegory will be charmed with Miss Laura 


k 


Richards’ new book, “The Golden Windows” (Allenson, 
2s. 6d.). It contains many pretty fables and fancies, prettily 
set forth in simple language. 

Got up in artistic style is “ The Barbarous Babes ” (Brim- 
ley Johnson, 2s. 6d.), by Edith Ayrton (Mrs. I. Zangwill), 
a story of some imaginative children whose ideas were apt 



Illustration from “ Curly ” (Gay X- Bird) 


to run to mischief-making in mother’s absence. Though well- 
written and showing signs of the child-lover, this book is more 
for parents than for little ones.—Two stories for little girls 
are “ The Deserted Palace,” by Mrs. E. Hohler (Blackie, Is.), 
and “The Kidnapping of Ursula,” by L. C. Reid (Gall & 
Inglis, Is.). In the former a timid child learns to love a 
hitherto unknown father; and in the latter an unruly girl 
gets into trouble through the over-strictness of a zealous 
aunt.—Little boys are catered for in “Sonny,” by C. M. 
Rodwell (S.P.C.K., Is. 6d.); “Little Peterkin,” by E. M. 
Green (S.P.C.K., Is. 6d.); and “Teddy’s Postage Stamp,” 
by Eleanora H. Stooke (Gall & Inglis, 9d.) “ Sonny” tells 
of the ways and doings of some country-bred children, and of 
the gallant act by which the little hero won a coveted medal. 
“ Little Peterkin ” is a charming story of bright little folks 
who made valued playthings out of two ninepins, and lived 
in a happy world of make-believe, in which a learned 
Professor bore a part. “ Teddy’s Postage Stamp ” relates the 
story of the reformation of a naughty boy by a good boy 
who came to visit him. 

Volumes of short stories are valuable aids to mother and 
nurse on a wet afternoon. We can cordially recommend the 
following.—“ The Blue Baby,” by Mrs. Moleswortli 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.), stories of little people’s doings; “Care¬ 
less Jane,” by Katherine Pyle (Chambers, 2s. 6d.), amusing 
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tales in verse, with pictures or coloured designs on all the 
pages; “Chirp and Chatter,” by Alice Banks; and “Chips 
and Chops,” by R. Neish (Blackie, Is, 6d. each), stories of 
animal life; “New Stories for Children,” by F. K. Gregory 
(Watts, 2s. 6d.), a large quarto volume of fairy tales. 

All the books mentioned in this article are illustrated, 
many by excellent artists, whose work enhances the attrac¬ 
tions of the various stories. The cover-designs, except in rare 
cases, are conventional figure or other drawings, showing very 
little attempt at novelty or artistic merit. 

Annuals, etc. 

For sheer bulk we think “The Leisure Hour” (R.T.S., 
7s. 6d.) will take the palm, as it did last year. Nor is the 
quantity at the expense of the quality, as is vouched for by 



Illustration Jrom " Aunt lluldah " (Haider <fc Stoughton ) 


the presence among its other contributors of such well-known 
names as those of Dr. Gordon Stables, Professor Rainy, 
D.D., Mr. Tighe Hopkins, and Miss Elizabeth Bacon. The 
ground it covers is very wide. The volume includes poetry, 
fiction, biographical sketches, articles on travel, geography 
and science. The illustrations are both numerous and ex¬ 
cellent. Altogether a cheap book at the price. 

Another religious annual is “The Sunday at Home” 
(R.T.S., 7s. 6d.), which forms an excellent companion 
volume to “The Leisure Hour,” and contains nine hundred 
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SEELEY ft CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

%• An Illustrated Miniature Catalogue trill be sent on application. 

THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. By P. G. HAMEKTON. 

With 50 Facsimiles in Photogravure and au Annotated Catalogue of Rem¬ 
brandt’s Etchings by Campbell Dodo son, of the Department of PrintE and 
Drawings, British Museum. The Edition is limited to 250 Copies, of which 
195 only are for pale in this country. Double crown folio, £5 5 j. net. 

“ A sumptuous aqd scholarly volume.”— Burlington Magazine. 

The New Portfolio Monograph. No. 45. 

THE PEEL COLLECTION AND THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF 

PAINTING. Sy Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 4 Photogravures and 
many other Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 5r. net; or In cloth, gilt top, 7a. net. 

PICTURES IN THE TATE GALLERY. By C. GASQUOINE 

HARTLEY. With 20 Collotype Plates. Demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. Also aa 
Edition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with extra Plate, limited to 
100 Copies, buckram. 25e. net. 

“ Welcome alike as a charming gift-book and a useful addition to the collectlons- 
of students and of lovers of art.”— Liverpool Courier. 

GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORK. By LOUIS 

C. RLSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece of Johannes Brahms. 5s. net. 

M Lucid and genially written. . . . This excellent little book.”— Spedator. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF OPERA. By ARTHUR BLSON. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece of Richard Wagner. 5s. net. 

44 An interesting and Instructive book,”— Liverpool Courier. 

DIANA POLWARTH, ROYALIST. The Story of a Girl’s Life 

in the Days of the Commonwealth. By Mlsa J. F. M. CARTER. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo, ts. 

44 A ktriklng story.”— Times. 

MIS* MARSHALL’S NEW STORY. 

THE QUEEN’S KNIGHT-ERRANT. A Story of the Days of 

Sir Walter Ralegh. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE CRUSADERS. A Story of the War for the Holy Sepulchre. 

By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. With 8 Coloured Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Au ideal gift-book.”— World. * 4 ,An enthralling romance.”— Athenaum. 

THE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION. By ARCHI¬ 
BALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 8 yo, 5s. 

“The prettily-bound 4 Romance of Modern Exploration’ is as good as its cover. 
Every word of it will be read. ’— Daily AVtri. “An excellent boy*’ book .”—Athenaum 

THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By EDMUND 

SELOUS. With 16 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed and S. T. Dodd. Crowa 
8vo, 5 j. 

44 A very interesting book, full of picturesquely-written descriptions of the habits, 
and customs of a number of bi rds and beasts.”— Gra phic. 

London : SEELEY & Co., Ltd., 38 Great Russell Street. 
NOW BEADY . 

The Discipline 
of Christine. 

MRS. BARRE GOLDIE. 

6s. 

Differing vastly from many sensational tales of Society life- 
“ The Discipline of Christine ” is obviously the work of one who- 
is thoroughly at home with the usages and manners of the class- 
whence the characters are drawn. As regards one aspect of the 
book it can safely be said tbat nothing more delightful has been 
written since “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” took two continents by 
storm, while on the other band the strange vagaries of heredity are 
so woven into the development of the story as to reveal a far from, 
ordinary perception of human passions and weaknesses. 

As Down 
of Thistle. 

ARTHUR WEN LOCK. 

3s. 6d. net 

From, the Author’s Introduction: 

“ I do not, then, take the war as the theme in this little book; it 
forms only the background to a record—the record of a boy, whose- 
ideals and ideas were changed, almost destroyed, by seeing of the 
war (as I did) nothing but misery and the drabby side; of the 
glorious profession that meant so much to him (as many did) nothing 
hut vain endeavours and hopeless strivings, gallant hearts exhausted, 
and brave efforts brought to naught by God knows what bad 
fortune or by what rottenness, what incompetence at the core.” 

ALSTON RIVERS, 13 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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and sixty pages with twelve hundred coloured plates and 
frontispiece illustrations. 

“Young England” (S.S.U., 5s.) should most certainly 
appeal to those healthy-minded boys who have a liking for 
tales of school and adventure. Such titles as “ A Night with 
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a Rattlesnake,” “ In the Jaws of a Tiger,” “The Half and 
Half Shirt,” will indicate the character of the stories. 
Besides these and two most exciting serials, the volume con¬ 
tains an excellent series of miscellaneous articles, and is 
well illustrated. 

“ St. Nicholas ” (Macmillan, 6s.) is well up to its general 
high standard, containing its usual copious supply of 
illustrations, together with stories and articles and a large 
amount of verse. Altogether a charming Christmas present 
for young boys and girls. 

For a slightly younger class of readers is the “ Little Folks 
Christmas Volume” (Cassell, boards 3s. 6d., or cloth gilt 
5s.), which, among its other attractions, possesses one of the 
most thrilling covers that it has ever been our fate to see. 
The inside has pictures on nearly every page, and swarms 
with stories. 

“Chums” (Cassell, 8s.) is as breezy and bracing as 
usual. It contains no less than seven serial stories, and 
numbers, amongst others, such well-known boys’ authors as 
Andrew Home and Arthur J. Daniels. Other attractions 
are the “ Chums ” Sports Gallery, and the series of inter¬ 
views and personal chats. “ Chums,” in fact, is one of the 
safest presents to give to any schoolboy. 

“The Quiver” (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). The excellence of the 
contents is more than guaranteed by such names as those 
of the Archdeacon of Westminster, the Reverend A. Boyd- 
Carpenter, the Reverend R. J. Campbell, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and Miss May Crommelin. 


The volume contains articles suited to readers of all ages, 
and should form a welcome addition to the library of any 
religious-minded household. 

“Good Words” and “The Sunday Magazine” (Isbister, 
7s. 6d. each). It would be invidious to make a remark in 
comparison of these two excellent annuals, except that “ Good 
Words ” is more secular. It has a truly catholic list of 
contributors. Both these volumes are admirably illustrated. 

“The Gibson Calendar” (Henderson, 10s. 6d.); “The 
Nelson Calendar,,’ “The Dante Calendar” (Moring). 
Once again we shall have to think of replenishing 
our calendars, for 1905 looms very near. We could 
not do better than buy any or all of these three artistic 
calendars. The Gibson calendar has now become quite an 
institution among us, and we should miss the fascinating 
Gibson girl did we not purchase it. It is as good as ever. 
There is the handsome young man without any money, and 
the ugly one with his millions; there is the pretty, demure 
little widow, and the stout, vulgar matron. Certainly they 
are types, but we are always glad to meet them again. And 
the Gibson girl, first as a nymph on the sea-shore, then in a 
box at the opera, with her eyes on the gallery, where the 
handsome ineligible sits; who would get tired of her ? She 
seems to bring a smile into every mouth. The Nelson 
Calendar recalls, by picture and letterpress, the prowess of 
that great hero, and is admirably gotten up. The same can 
be said of the Dante Calendar, which is artistically printed 
in black and red on heavy white paper. There are quotations 
from Dante’s works on each leaf. These calendars serve to 
remind us agreeably of the passing of time. Nothing could 
be pleasanter to hang over our writing-tables. 

General Reviews 

( continued) 

The Mutiny ^ 

A History of the Indian Mutiny. Reviewed and 

illustrated from original documents. By G. W. 

Forrest, C.I.E., ex-Director of Records, Government of 

India. 2 Vols. (Blackwood. 38s. net.) 

Mr. Forrest has every right to contribute to the history 
of that wonderful and terrible chapter of our story of the 
magazine at Delhi, and he has edited the records of the 
Mutiny in the archives of the Indian Government. The 
present volumes are expanded from the two Introduc¬ 
tions to these papers, with copious extracts from the 
material thus collected. 

The work was not, therefore, planned as an inde¬ 
pendent historical work, but as an introduction to a 
collection of materials, and though it forms a more or 
less continuous narrative, it is perhaps deficient in 
general plan. For instance, Mr. Forrest is restricted by 
his documents to the events of which they treat. He 
plunges straight into the outbreak at Barrackpore over 
the greased cartridges, and leaves undiscussed the most 
interesting and still mysterious other causes that led 
to the Mutiny and made it so general in Bengal, and 
yet so confined to Bengal and the neighbouring 
provinces. The greased cartridges were more a pretext 
than a cause. 

Perhaps we are apt to err by overrating the mystery 
of the movement. The Bengal sepoys were a mercenary 
army, that had been pampered and allowed to get out of 
hand ; their privileges had been somewhat curtailed, and 
a rumour went abroad that their caste was to be 
abolished, and with it their social and religious pride. 
Indian history was full of mutinies of mercenaries, but 
generally because they, were not paid; and a war of 
revolted mercenaries, like that between the Carthaginians 
and their hired troops, is bound to become an aenrovhos 
ir6X.efi.os, No truce is possible, for the military 
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With an Introductory Note by ALICE HEYNELL. 

With 62 Superb Plates. £6 6s. net. 

REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work and his Time. By Emile Miguel. Translated by Florence Simmonds. 

With 328 Illustrations In Photogravure, Colour,and Hnll-Tonc. Cheaper Elitlon, 1 vol. £1 It. net. 
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D octor of The National waller?, Ireland. With 68 Plates, 66 In Photo¬ 
gravure and 2 In Lithographic Facsimile. Imperial 4to, £5 6e. net. 


Selene*. By Bug&xb MUxtz. With 43 Plat's and 252 Text Illustrations. 
In 2 Volt., £2 2s. net. 
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net. 
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THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Heinrich Wolfflin. "With over 100 Illustrations, 10 s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES : an Illustrated Record. By S. Reinach. From the 

French by Florence Simmonds. With nearly 600 Miniature Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 
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National Gallery, Ireland). With 40 Illustrations la Balf-Tone and 8 in Photogravure. Decorated cloth, royal 8vo, 15s. net. 
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honour that is the pledge of truth has already been 
broken. 

Mr. Forrest’s narrative is dependent on his authorities, 
and forms a sort of “ harmony ” of them, his own part of 
the book supplying the continuous thread of narrative. 
In this work of harmonising and combining he is very 
skilful. Occasionally he is unnecessarily diffuse on some 
small matter, on which, we may conjecture, Mr. Forrest’s 
papers were very detailed; occasionally also some in¬ 
teresting matter is passed over briefly, because there is 
nothing fresh to be stated. It would have been well if 
Mr. Forrest could have given us more of his own judg¬ 
ments on men and actions, as to which he had such 
good means of forming a valuable opinion. For in¬ 
stance, there is the much-debated shooting of the 
Moghul princes at Delhi by Hodson. Mr. Forrest barely 
chronicles it; does he think it was necessary, excusable, 
or barbarous? He indignantly rejects the statement 
that Hodson was shot while looting; and, indeed, as 
Hodson was mortally wounded at the door of a room in 
which he knew there were mutineers, but could not well 
know there was plunder, the accusation carries its own 
refutation. 

The account of the siege of Lucknow is especially 
vivid and detailed ; and the military movements of Sir 
Colin Campbell are explained with clearness and a good 
knowledge of strategy. It is curious to find Havelock 
in one of his fierce little battles deliberately reproducing 
Frederick the Great’s march at Leuthen. The plans are 
a little too detailed to be quite clear, but are very good ; 
and the views of buildings, from photographs or draw¬ 
ings, are most interesting. Mr. Forrest’s style is generally 
adequate to the needs of a history which is meant to be 
full of citation. Occasionally he attempts “ fine writ¬ 
ing,” with unfortunate results, but not often. One odd 
expression occurs on page 317, where Sir Colin’s army 
is said to have numbered “ nearly twenty-five thousand 
six hundred and sixty-four men.” Why this precision 
of number, if it is not exact ? 

A. R. Ropes. 

Petrarch 

The Secret of Petrarch. By Edmund James Mills. 

(Unwin. 12s. net.) 

Petrarch, long a neglected name in England, seems now 
at last to be attracting some of the revived attention 
which for years past has been given to his predecessor 
and poetic master, Dante. So, at least, we surmise from 
the fact that this is the second Petrarchan volume 
which has appeared among us during the last twelve 
months or something over, where before Petrarchan 
literature was a blank. It is a renewal of attention 
which may well be welcomed, while it is an instance of 
mutable literary fashion that attention should need to 
be renewed. Among our Elizabethan forefathers, and 
for long afterward, Petrarch was the head and supreme 
fountain of Italian literature; Dante an archaic and 
unregarded name. The present book is a curious mix¬ 
ture, with little but Petrarch and enthusiasm for 
Petrarch to give it homogeneity. The first part is a 
collection and elucidation of all the information regard¬ 
ing Petrarch and Laura which research—previous or 
the author’s own—can make available. The second 
part is a blank-verse poem or species of undramatic 
drama, in which the writer has brought out his own 
conception of the lives and loves of Laura and Petrarch, 
introducing amidst it translations of some of Petrarch’s 
poems. 

The first part has very considerable value as a synopsis 
of the ascertainable details concerning the two famous 


lovers. It has obviously cost enthusiastic labour and 
research. As a criticism of existing theories about the 
pair and the relations of the pair, its value is more 
mixed. Mr. Mills has preconceived views, to which he 
fervidly clings; and in supporting those views he is not 
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convincing or impartial. We do, for instance, believe 
no less than himself that Petrarch intended the lady 
of the poems to be unmarried. When Mr. Mills is 
criticising the arguments of De Sade and others against, 
her maidenhood, he is sound and logical: but when he 
presents his own arguments (chiefly internal) in favour 
of it, he is weak and illogical. They are mostly special 
pleading, which would rather shake than confirm our 
own belief. So, again, with regard to the Note in 
Petrarch’s “ Virgil ’< on Laura’s death. He exposes 
acutely the plea for its authenticity: but his own 
asserted proofs against its authenticity, drawn from the 
poems, cannot bear examination. He would be the 
first to see their inconclusiveness from an adversary. 
The poem, which fills the latter half of the book, is 
mediocre ; but the translations, if not quite first-rate 
as English poems, are very decidedly superior to most 
Petrarchan translations—in fact, work of great merit. 
It is a book which all Petrarchans should read—of 
much, though unequal, value; and it has very excellent 
and interesting illustrations from photographs of scenery 
associated with the poet’s life and work. 
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My Book of Memory—IX 


I have been reading Dickens’ “ Christmas Carol ” 
once again. Somehow the bells do not ring as 
cheerily as they were wont to do. Is the change in 
myself or did I once hear music that was not there ? 
How vividly I can recall the effect the story wrought 
upon me when first I read it as a lad; how Christmassy 
it made me feel though it was hot summer-time, how 
cheery, how charitable. For many years afterward I 
Sought out the Christmas that Dickens had painted; I 
looked for snow and rime, for waits and carols, for 
Christmas tarings and hearty rejoicings, for poetry and 
latent pathos. But I found them not and therefore 
judged the world to be awry. But did the Christmas of 
Dickens ever exist ? How did the “ Carol ” strike those 
who first read it—did it convince them? We know 
with how hearty and heartfelt a welcome it was greeted ; 
but did it break upon the world as a revelation of what 
should be rather than as a representation of what was ? 

Setting on one side the religious associations of Christ¬ 
mas, what remains? Many picturesque pens have 
shown us old Christmas. Does the Christmas of to-day 
differ from it ? Old Christmas, with its uproarious 
merriment and jollity; the snow ever upon the ground : 
the bare boughs decked with rime; the ringing ice upon 
river and lake; the holly and the ivy and the mistletoe- 
bough ; the Christmas-tree; the stockings hung up for 
Santa Claus; the waits piping and singing; the family 
gatherings ; the reign of peace and goodwill. Did all 
this ever rule ? Were ever ideals indeed crystal¬ 
lised into facts ? Dickens painted it once and for all, 
but is his picture a lovely fantasy or was Christmas 
verily “ once upon a time,” a time gone for ever, as he 
has pictured it to be ? So many men, so many answers 
maybe, and unfortunate must those of us count our¬ 
selves who must perforce decide that the “ Christmas 
Carol ” is not fact but a beautiful myth. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the glorious 
good-fellowship of Christmas past is entirely a legend; 
yet Christmas present appears to me to be a very 
different matter. As I walk the London streets at 
Christmastide, amid the reeking fog or the dismal rain, 
I cannot find that outward expression of rejoicing which 
Dickens has so vividly described. The shops are indeed 
bright with many lamps, but not with laughter; the 
grown-up folk are buying goods with no more merriment 
than they do at other times; the children seem less 
young, less joyous than they were of old, less easily 
pleased, less eager, more critical. Or are they as they 
used to be and am I growing old and crotchety ? Mid¬ 
night will chime as I sit reading by the fire, but no waits 
break into the solemn silence with a bidding to good 
Christian men to rejoice or with the tale of the good 
King on his errand of mercy; only the rough voices of 
discordant men singing the refrain of a stupid popular 
song, intensely vulgar. Christmas day itself—a family 
gathering, hands shaken and customary compliments 
exchanged, all mere matter of usage. Is it that 
custom has staled these delights, as it has blunted the 
dear old family jokes and anecdotes, heirlooms all of 
them, brought forth year by year for exhibition with the 
turkey and plum pudding ? Do the young folk still pin 
their faith to their stockings and to Santa Claus? Is 
the Christmas-tree to them all that once it was to me? 
Do children of to-day read Hans Andersen with the eyes 
of faith ? Or are we all—young, elderly and old—grow¬ 
ing prosaic, jaded, sceptical in our pleasures ? Perhaps 


the young ones know too much to place trust any more 
in that which cannot be proved to be true ; two and 
two make only four to the logical, but it is more often 
than not the illogical man who is happy. 

Christmas has ceased to be an influence in art or in 
letters. Simple faiths are dying out and complexities 
do not tend toward the great in painting or in litera¬ 
ture. A man who questions the truth of the story of 
the Nativity cannot paint aright a Madonna or pen a 
. carol or write a Christmas story. “ Hark! the herald 
angels sing ” becomes meretricious jingle to those who 
criticise the manger throne. We have no Christmassy 
stories nowadays; our Christmas-cards are mere dainti¬ 
nesses of no meaning; as for a ghost—poor ghost—even 
a babe would greet him with incredulous smile: plum 
pudding is subject matter for unseemly jests as to dys¬ 
peptic results, and who of our hosts would dare 
stand up, glass in hand and hearty twinkle in his eye, 
to propose a toast ? Ah, me! 

Or am I altogether wrong? Is it I that am out of 
joint and not the time? Should we sit at the feet of 
Dickens and learn our Christmas lessons once again ? 
However it be, whether the “ Christmas Carol ” is a 
presentment of fact or of fancy, the influence of litera¬ 
ture is mighty. The pen of the great imaginative writer 
can colour truth or distort it so as to convince the 
world that things are other than they are, until some 
unimpassioned critic comes to put us right, shattering 
our fairy dreams and pleasant fancies. Oh, would it 
were right to prefer seemly fictions to unseemly facts. 
How far happier the Christmas of fiction than that of 
the light of to-day, as it appears' to some of us. 

How many fond, foolish but joyous beliefs we are 
losing, beliefs in all fairy-tales. “ Is it true ? ” that is 
the everlasting cry, not merely true in essence, as is 
almost every fairy-tale, but faithful in every detail. 
Again I ask, is it I or the world that is growing grey ? 
The most powerful of all magicians is he who bids us 
take up the charm he has prepared for us, words writ 
upon mere paper—a charm that carries us away from 
the realities of life into another world, where good over- 
cometh evil, where men and women and children rejoice 
openly, where there is charity and good-will among men. 
History is a record, they tell me, of crime and error ; 
poetry, fiction, fairy-tales—they used to be charms 
against black care, but now—how few poets sing to us, 
how sordid or bombastic is most of our fiction, and—we 
have no fairy-tales. 

Here am I a-grumbling as if I were some foolish pessi¬ 
mist or jealous cynic. Pooh! The world is a very 
good world for those who can see through the mists and 
fogs; but every dog has his dull day. 

E. G. O. 


A Popular Fallacy 

S carcely more than a hundred years ago great 
words were on men’s lips: Formalism and For¬ 
mulism were tottering; Wordsworth felt that 
“ bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, Lut to 
be young was very Heaven ” ; Beethoven, soon to be 
betrayed, had not yet indignantly torn from tfie title- 
page of the “ Eroica ” Symphony the name of that in¬ 
comparable criminal who consumed eight mdlions of 
human lives; men had once again discovered that pro¬ 
gress is possible. 
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The intervening century has added more to the sum 
of human knowledge than any of its predecessors; and 
in the dawn of the twentieth century men are coming 
to apply certain now established truths of the scholar 
and the student to the facts of every day. In a word, 
last century established, on an inexpugnable basis, the 
idea that change is orderly and universal—the idea of 
Evolution. And in especial are men concerned with 
Change as illustrated in their own bodies: many folk 
understanding by evolution merely the assertion of 
man’s simian origin. Man, then, being descended, as 
Stevenson has it, from “ Probably Arboreal,” has un¬ 
doubtedly made progress. Not only so: his progress is 
part of a universal process or immutable law: hence, 
whilst our predecessors of a century ago had concluded 
that progress is possible, we may go, it is said, a step 
further and say that progress is inevitable. 

But it does not follow from the fact of man’s simian 
origin that he must necessarily become an angel. The 
popular logic is grossly fallacious. Evolution has not 
shown progress to be inevitable; but it has proved the 
contention of a century ago that progress is possible. 

At first Spencer did not see this. Brought up to 
believe in progress, he employed that term in his early 
essays. It was not until he saw the illegitimacy of the 
assumption involved that he introduced the non-com¬ 
mittal word evolution. 

Properly speaking, I should here attempt to define 
the term progress—ignoring the example of the thou¬ 
sands who use the term without any nice inquiry into 
the meaning which they and their hearers attach to 
it. But space fails me, and I must merely protest that 
I will not hesitate to accept the noblest definition that 
can be given to it. I should not quarrel with a refer¬ 
ence, in that definition, to the “ beauty of holiness ” or 
to the assertion that “ righteousness exalteth a nation.” 

But let me at once try to show that Evolution makes 
no statement as to the inevitableness of progress. 
Biology, to begin with, knows of species whose indi¬ 
viduals are free-swimming when young, parasitic when 
adult. It knows of descent as well as of ascent. It b 
familiar with species of lowly form which occur un¬ 
changed in every fossil-bearing stratum of the earth’s 
crust, and are multitudinously alive to-day, having 
marked time these fifty million years. The existence 
of such forms has indeed, crassly enough, been urged 
as an argument against the theory of organic evolution, 
proving, however, only that the antagonist did not 
understand the theory. Spencer’s copiously misinter¬ 
preted phrase is “ survival of the fittest,” not “ survival 
of the best.” In certain conditions, such as lack of 
sunlight, the fittest organism may not be the best. The 
best needs better conditions and dies out; the worse, 
being the fitter, survives. What is true of the fungus 
is true of man. The conditions may be such that 
mercy, justice and genius cannot survive under them, 
whilst brutality, fraud and convention can: then 
again the worse, being fitter, survives. This might 
apply to newspapers, to men under a military rfyime, 
to books, to what you please. It is invariably the fittest 
that survive : but the fittest may be the worst. Progress, 
then, is not inevitable; and the proof is furnished both 
by universal experience and by scientific generalisations. 

It is then a fallacy which must never be forgotten or 
mistaken that, because Evolution has proved the almost 
incredible baseness of the degrees by which we did 
ascend, we are therefore necessarily still ascending. That 
we are ascending I do not doubt: but that facilis de¬ 
scensus A verni I also do not doubt. The ground 


gained can be held only by effort: and only by further 
effort can we go further. 

Thi3, as I see it, is a fact of the first importance. If, 
as might almost excusably be thought, we are in the 
hands of a law which urges us irresistibly ad astra, why 
need we take thought for the morrow and for the men 
of the morrow’s morrow ? At best we can only per¬ 
chance expedite an inevitable advance; and, for that 
matter, may not our interference with the natural pro¬ 
cess which, without our aid, has evolved us from the 
worm, be as likely to retard as to accelerate 1 

But it is not so. Last century’s revelation of a law 
which, on the whole, has proved itself so benign, will 
be worse than useless if it suggest that humanity may 
rest upon its oars and drift with the tide. The tide, as 
far as we can judge, moves nowhitlier, is utterly indif¬ 
ferent. Who will question that, even to-day, a man, 
rather than to ascend, finds it as easy—nay, easier, 
given certain conditions—to sink, in his own brief life¬ 
time, to a level simian and infinitely worse than simian : 
for corruptio optimi pessima ? 

Man has fought his way to a state a little lower than 
the angels’ by converse with forces which treat alike 
the just and the unjust. Like Archdeacon Sinclair, I 
am an optimist because I am an evolutionist: because 
I look on man’s amazing record and know that what 
man has done man can do; but, remembering the change 
of conditions that will ensue when the sun is in articulce 
mortis, I place my trust not in any supposed inevitable 
law which makes for progress, but in action, in effort, 
in 

“ exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Shakespeare and Vanbrugh 

“ M^he Taming of the Shrew ” is live still, Van- 
* brugh’s “ The Confederacy ” is dead, the first- 
A named being founded on solid human nature, 
the latter on evanescent social politics. “ The 
Confederacy ” draws a picture, truthful enough for 
satirical comedy, of the snobbish wives of well-to-do 
London “cits” of two hundred years ago, when mer¬ 
chants and business men lived in or near by their places 
of work, not yet having migrated to the suburbs. Such 
a state of affairs having ceased to exist and the strict 
line then drawn between City and Court having been 
wiped away, the topical fun of the comedy has now 
merely an antiquarian savour. The characters in the 
play are not in themselves of compelling interest—ex¬ 
travagant wives who sneer at the source from which is 
drawn the money they squander, who ape the fads and 
fashions of the “ town ”; money-grubbing cits, pert 
serving-maids, and so forth ; the only two of present 
value being Mrs. Amlet, a Seller of all sorts of Private 
Affairs to Ladies, who is very natural in her mingled 
love for and distrust of her scapegrace son, Dick, who 
himself holds our attention as a capital portrait of a 
plausible scamp and meets with a far better fate than 
he deserves. These two parts were brilliantly played by 
Mrs. Theodore Wright and Mr. Frank Lascelles, two of 
the finest comedians of the day. If for no other reason, 
these performances of The Mermaid Society should not 
be neglected by any lover of the theatre in that they 
provide us with some admirable acting by performers 
whom the average manager thinks fit in his unwisdom 
to overlook. Besides the two named, Miss Dora Hole as 
Flippanta, the intriguing waiting-maid, and Miss May 
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Martyn as the hoyden Corinna, were very good. The 
rest failed to seize the true spirit of the comedy; they 
lacked the touch of exaggeration called for in playing 
satirical characters. Next week this Society provides us 
with Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Maid’s Tragedy.” 

It is not easy so to act “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
as to make it acceptable to the taste of to-day. It is a 
rough-and-tumble farce, with occasional touches of 
poetry. Doubtless there will be much shaking of heads 
among the uncouthly good Shakespeareans over Mr. 
Oscar Asche’s Petruchio and Miss Lily Brayton’s 
Katharina; but both performers seem to me to have 
seized the right idea of Elizabethan farce and to have 
put it admirably into practice. Mr. Asche conceives 
Petruchio to be and presents him as a burly, ebullient, 
rough-and-ready country gentleman, whose mouth waters 
at the very mention of a shrew to tame. His heart is 
sound, though his methods be boisterous; he is a fit 
mate for the spoiled, high-tempered child Katharina, 
as shown by Miss Brayton. I should like to devote 
many pages to these admirable performances, but can 
only note a few points. The spectators are never in 
doubt that Katharina and Petruchio will be very happy 
in their married life, once the lady has realised that 
she cannot ride rough-shod over every one and must 
take as well as give, and we feel that Petruchio will not 
only make an excellent lord and master, but that his 
lady is indeed worth the winning. One excellent point 
I must note: when the shrew is tamed, being the spoilt 
child she is, not a grown woman, she bursts out into a 
boo-hoo of tears, and one realises that with them child¬ 
hood is put behind and the doors of fine woman¬ 
hood have opened. I have only two complaints to make. 
Petruchio at the end should put a thought more tender¬ 
ness and pride into his “ Kiss me, Kate,” and the room 
in Petruchio’s country house should not be a barracks, 
but handsomely furnished. It is indeed delightful to 
see such forceful and whole-hearted acting as that of 
Mr. Asche and Miss Brayton. Farce is farce, not over¬ 
done comedy, and here we have Elizabethan farce at its 
best, breeziest and brightest—a boon for which to be 
very thankful. There were other fine performances. The 
clowns Biondello and Grumio were exceedingly funny 
in the hands of Mr. Lyall Swete and Mr. Charles Rock; 
Mr. Alfred Brydone was genial and natural as Baptista 
and Mr. Charles Angelo was pretty as Tranio. Alto¬ 
gether a very notable performance; as fine a rendering 
of a fine farce as we are likely to see and one which 
should not be missed by any lover of Shakespeare or of 
strong acting. 

W. T. S. 


The Art of Mr. Clausen 

T here is a group of pictures on view at the Goupil 
Gallery that shows the art of the Professor of 
Painting at the Royal Academy to great perfec¬ 
tion. His larger works are well known for the 
annual distinction they bring to the Academy; here we 
have his smaller pieces, more spontaneous notes, often 
the schemes that seem to have given birth to his larger 
achievements—and the display produces a delight that 
betrays the sure foundation on which this very brilliant 
man has founded his true and beautiful craftsmanship. 

There is no man living to-day who states nature so 
broadly, who is in more true fellowship with her, no one 
who is so intimate with her changing moods and to 


whom her mystic colours make so emotional an appeal as 
George Clausen. He takes just those exquisite ordinary 
scenes that are the real essence of the subtle associa¬ 
tions that are conveyed to us by the word country, and 
he takes those scenes in the sweet and tender moments 
that haunt our whole being when we think of rural 
sounds and places. These he puts down for us in that 
broad colour-sense in which our memory retains them, 
rid of all superfluous detail, strong and telling in all 
essential truths. One lingers on in this room, instead of 
hastening to be rid of the show as in most galleries; 
for, out of the very smallest of this man’s paintings 
comes the delicious whisper of sweet familiar wayside 
things set down with mastery. Whether he paint the 
night or the sunlight, the dusk or the sunset, or the break 
of day, he utters the very music of it all in colours that 
are the essence of the poetic. He paints in the moon¬ 
light the village green or the village shop, and the scene 
vibrates in the senses, rousing all that emotion of the 
peaceful village drowsing in the wondrous shadow of 
the mystery of the darkness, half revealing the beautiful 
ghosts of the sleeping hamlet. The colour is so true, set 
down in such dainty harmony. It is as though some poet’s 
voice spoke to us. The lyric intensity of it all—and the 
all just the simply beautiful thing we call an English 
village. There is a more “ important” painting, as the 
dealers phrase it, of a couple of men mowing the long 
lush grass in an orchard, the sun flecking the scene here 
and there; and the swaying men with swinging scythes 
seem to send the very swish of their fragrant labour to 
the listening ear from out the delightful scheme of greens 
and greys that make this beautiful thing live. I have 
not seen a finer work from the hands of a man who 
scarcely knows how to create what is not fine. There is 
a landscape, a little lane betwixt trees called “ October 
Moonlight,” which for sheer technical beauty, for its 
splendid use of the pulsing bravura of painting, it would 
be difficult to overpraise, whilst beside it hangs a paint¬ 
ing of the westering sun’s light upon buildings and 
strips of grass, “ At the Back of the Farm,” which for 
glowing colour is a joy to the eye. There was a little 
water-colour of a “ Village Street ” (23) that I shall envy 
to its possessor as long as I live—a tender-toned picture 
of a village street with great shadows flung across its 
roadway, all painted with a decorative sense and a feel¬ 
ing for tender harmony of colour which will remain un¬ 
forgettable to a man who is wearied to death of gazing 
at thousands of mediocre pictures every week. 

I cannot leave the work of Mr. Clausen without touch¬ 
ing upon one of the most beautiful flower-pieces which it 
has ever been my good fortune to set eyes upon—“ Car¬ 
nations by a Window.” The exquisite colour is as subtle 
as it is pure; the canvas glows like a moving thing. 
This painter’s poetic vision and his treatment of colour 
lift him from the ranks of the Academy to the heights of 
purest poetry; indeed, George Clausen is the name of a 
true poet. 

Haldane Macfall. 
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Favourite Books of 1904 

In accordance with custom, we wrote to a number of 
well-known men and women requesting that they would 
kindly name the two books which, during the past year, 
they have read with most interest and pleasure. We 
print some of the replies below: 

Frederic Harrison : 

“Queen’s Qnair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 

“ Veranilda,” by George Gissing. 

Sidney Lee: 

“ William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and Poacher,” by 
Richard Garnett. 

“Sussex Highways and Byways,” by E. V. Lucas. 
Egerton Castle: 

“ The Magnetic North,” by Elizabeth Robins. 

“Recent Advance in Physical Science,” by W. E. D. 
Whetham. ■ 

II. Belloc : 

I read so shamefully little that I have really no right 
to reply to the question you have so kindly 
addressed to me, but within that very narrow area 
of my reading I think the book which has pleased 
me most is Sfiss Bateson’s admirable “ Medieeval 
England.” If I may mention another book which I 
have not yet read through, but am reading, it would 
be Mr. Hewlett’s book on Tuscany. 

Richard Garnett: 

“ Lord Acton’s Letters.” 

“ Life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones.” 

Nora Chesson : 

“ Motherhood,” by L. P. Truscott. 

“Modem Poems,” by R. C. Ensor. 

The one for its extremely careful psychological study of 
Pauline and her husband; the other for its original 
and delicate, yet strong, work. 

Lucy Clifford : 

“The Dark Ages,” by W. P. Ker. 

“The Magnetic North,” by Elizabeth Robins. 

Arthur W. Pinero : 

“ A History of Modern England,” by Herbert Paul. 
“ Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton,” by his Wife. 

E. V. Lucas : 

“ The Queen’s Quair,” by Maurice Hewlett. 

“ The Purple Land,” by W. H. Hudson. 

Edmund Gosse : 

No second work of the imagination, so far as I know, 
has, in my opinion, approached in vigour of imagina¬ 
tion and richness of execution the “ Queen’s Quair ” of 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

Walter Crane : 

“Isabella d’Este,” by Julia Cartwright. 

“London before the Conquest,” by Professor Lethaby. 

Correspondence 

The “ Vast Slaughter-House.” 

Sir, —Dr. Saleeby, in his review of Frank Bullen’s 
“ Creatures of the Sea,” says that Mill’s terrible indictment 
of Nature as a vast slaughter-house ought to be met. It is 
indeed so depressing a theory as to be a heavy burden on 
any mind that accepts it, and perhaps you will therefore 
allow me to say a word against it. Mill’s phrase of course 
means much more than the truism that animals prey on 
each other, and are well furnished with weapons for the 
purpose. What it really implies is that cruelty pervades the 
whole system of nature, and that the physical world is a 
scene of continual torment and suffering. None who holds 


this to be true can believe in a God of wisdom and love. 
The question really is this: Does suffering preponderate in 
the world, or does enjoyment ? I answer the question for 
myself in this way: I live in a parish of about four hundred 
people. Of these five are at present ill, and yet even they 
are fairly cheerful, and enjoy books and conversation at 
times. One man is dying of cancer, and at intervals has to 
endure intense pain; and yet even he can talk and laugh 
now and then. But let me put the estimate a good deal 
higher, and suppose that twenty in the four hundred are 
suffering enough to make them wish they did not exist (which 
is certainly a great exaggeration). Then, five per cent, are in 
pain ; the rest enjoy life—some much, some moderately. I do 
not see why this estimate should not hold good for the whole 
human race; for one place is very like another, in spite of 
the “ slummer’s fallacy ” that every court in every town 
reeks with disease, drunkenness and brutality. In the next 
place, I think that no one will assert that the lower animals 
suffer as much as men do. Suppose, therefore, that we put 
their suffering at two per cent., which I think is a decided 
overestimate. At any one given moment, then, if I am 
correct, five per cent, of mankind and two per cent, of the 
lower animals are suffering. Consequently, ninety-five per 
cent, of men and ninety-eight of other living things are 
enjoying life: men with differing degrees of happiness; but 
the lower creatures in an ecstasy of bicn-Hre, for they know 
neither sickness, want, nor care. Is this one’s idea of a vast 
slaughter-house ? I go into my garden—which is on a height 
- -and see thence a multitude of sheep and cattle, rooks and 
other birds, swarms of insects in summer: all are revelling 
in life; as are the fish in the sea, two miles off. True, a 
little “murdering” is going on. In the covert close by a 
rabbit, perhaps, is being killed by a stoat; big fishes are 
eating little ones; a kestrel is hovering over a rat; and 
birds are devouring worms and insects. Yet this suffering 
is but a drop in the ocean of joy. And what degree of pain 
does even this drop imply ? We import our own sensitive¬ 
ness and self-consciousness into the feelings of the lower 
creatures, and impute to them what we should feel under the 
same circumstances. I may give as a good instance the 
following remark of Pettigrew in his " Handy Book of 
Bees ” : “ What is termed the massacre of drones seems & 
strangely cruel process. Well might a great naturalist ex¬ 
claim : ‘ The climax of drone-life is wonderful, a chapter of 
horrors, which clouds the harmony of an otherwise beautiful 
system of insect-life.’ ” Now, what really happens? S3y 
there are a thousand drones in a hive. From the moment 
they appear on the scene they live a life of indolent enjoy¬ 
ment in the sunshine, even being often fed with honey by 
the workers. The time comes at last when they are no longer 
wanted, and are ejected from the hive. Some are stung to 
death, and perish in a few moments; the rest lead a joyous 
existence, apart from the hive, so long as food and sunshine 
last. Then, chilled by the advancing autumn, they sink into 
a torpor, and pass painlessly out of existence. And this is 
a “chapter of horrors”! Is not a drone’s.life rather the 
very ideal of a sensual paradise ? But Pettigrew’s view well 
illustrates the pessimistic mind which can regard all nature 
as a scene of pain and bloodshed. We have to remember 
that the lower animals do not know what death is. Even 
when it comes by violence there is, at most, a minute or 
two of pain, and then they “ fall asleep.” And this 
momentary agony has to be set against the prec(“ding months 
or years of unbroken enjoyment. But myriads of animals 
die a natural death. Here, again, we think of pangs of 
disease or of starvation, and the dread of approaching 
death. As a matter of fact, in almost all cases a slow 
stupor creeps over the frame, a painless swoon, and then 
the end. Mr. Hudson has beautifully described the death of 
a swift, which he chanced to witness. While hovering high 
in air with its companions it left them, and, circling slowly 
round and round, alighted on the ground. Mr. Hudson 
walked up, and found it quite dead. This must typify the 
end of many creatures; but where they are killed by others 
the pain is brief, and scarcely greater. Nor must we forget 
that the idea of torment or cruelty is in our minds only. It 
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is not felt by beasts of prey or their victims. To them the 
hunting and being hunted is more like a kind of game, which 
in a way brings pleasure, by keeping every faculty at full 
stretch. A spell of unclouded enjoyment, terminated 
suddenly by a few instants of pain (if it be pain), represents 
the existence of all the lower creatures. Does this convey 
to our minds the idea of nature as a vast slaughter-house, 
of creatures “ murdering and being murdered,” in the 
common acceptation of those words ? I revert to my first 
remark—which I think is true—that at any given moment 
not more than five per cent, of human beings, and two per 
cent, of the lower animals, are suffering; all the rest are 
enjoying life—most of them exceedingly. And therefore I 
find it possible to believe in a benevolent Creator. The more 
so, when I believe, further, that human pain is helping to 
develop man into a higher and immortal being, and that the 
suffering of the lower creation is very much slighter than is 
generally supposed, because without self-consciousness pain 
can scarcely exist. The system of nature seems to be founded 
on the principle of cramming every corner of the world with 
sentient life, beings, from the highest to the lowest grade, 
■which may enjoy existence. And this system seems, almost 
necessarily, to involve their perpetual rivalry, struggle, 
fighting, hunting, and devouring each other. It is difficult 
to imagine how else all their vigour and faculties could be 
called into play. The only alternative seems to be a world 
containing a very moderate number of living creatures, who 
should live entirely on a vegetable diet. It would be more 
peaceful, but certainly less interesting.—Yours, &c. D. P. 

The English Language 

Sir, —A few weeks ago Mr. Andrew Lang drew attention 
to the lack of grammatical knowledge displayed by the 
average person of to-day, and he was severe on those authors 
whose ill-written books are liable to foster a carelessness of 
expression in the minds of their readers. Shortly after the 
appearance of Mr. Lang’s article there was a mild con¬ 
troversy in “The Times” concerning the importation of 
Trench words and phrases to the exclusion of those equally 
apt in English which had done good service for several 
hundreds of years. His Honour Judge Rentoul has also 
drawn attention to the sad deficiency of Englishmen in the 
art of conversation, and Sir Albert Rollit has urged the 
necessity of making better use of our language, the beauties 
of which are at present so little known and appreciated. 
Again, a military writer in the "Globe” has drawn atten¬ 
tion to statements which have been made by Army coaches 
concerning the writing, spelling and diction of the public- 
school boy, which, they contend, are not up to the standard 
reached in the Board Schools; and, further, a dramatic 
critic, in his notice of a play by Congreve, recently revived 
by the Mermaid Society, refers to its “ delightful and for¬ 
gotten language.” In view of these facts, and also the fact 
that the writers and speakers who have the greatest effect 
upon the minds of people are they who employ as nearly 
as possible the pure and simple language of our forefathers, 
I ask whether the time has not arrived when those interested 
in the subject should form themselves into a society for 
the preservation of the English language? If such masters 
of dictibn as John Morley, Andrew Lang, Robert Blatchford, 
and the like, would give their support to the formation of a 
grammatical society, it could not fail to have a far-reaching 
and beneficial effect among all classes in town and country. 
—Yours, &c. F. D. Bone. 

Divine Discontent. 

Sir,— It is not for me to criticise the reading of history 
of so distinguished and profound an historian as Dr. 
Gairdner, and I thank him for the instructive remarks which 
show that Jesus Christ was a Reformer who could dis¬ 
criminate; perhaps the only judicial enthusiast in history. 
But I am heartily surprised that any one reading my article 
could imagine that, in my use of the word Protestant, I 
had Luther, Knox, &c., in my mind. Surely the whole 
article made it plain that I was using the word in its noble 
and original sense. A Protestant—splendid name—is a man 
who protests. Savonarola and St. Francis were Protestants. 
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So I adhere to the criticised sentence. Dr. Gairdner would 
substitute the word Reformer for Protestant: but protest is 
the subjective state which issues in objective reform.— 
Yours, &c. C. W. Saleeby. 

Dickensas a Novelist. 

Sir, —“ Pickwickian ” is typical of the uncritical Dickens¬ 
worshipping crowd. He rightly claims that Dickens’ novels 
have given pleasure to thousands—and so has “ Punch and 
Judy.” Dickens may have drawn his characters from 
originals, but he certainly spoiled the originals, converting 
them into veritable caricatures. For example, Boythorn in 
in no way like Walter Savage Landor, save that he has some 
of that great man’s superficial qualities, and even those are 
ridiculously distorted; and surely Harold Skimpole is not a 
decent portrait of Leigh Hunt! Who ever met a Micawber 
in real life 1 We have met persons who were “ waiting for 
something to turn up ”—that is the only reality in Micawber. 
Dickens showed his gross ignorance of France and the French 
by his clumsy picture of a French melodramatic villain who 
can speak neither English nor French in “ Little Dorrit.” 
The truth is, Dickens appealed to the ignobile vulgcns, in 
other words, the majority. I do not see that Gulliver has 
anything to say to the case.—Yours, &c. D. F. H. 


The New Writers’ Column 

The Appeal of the Drama 

The fascination that the theatre exercises over civilised 
man is not an artificially produced or exotic influence, 
but a natural concomitant of mental evolution. That a 
prejudice should still exist against it may be traced to 
the survival of the old superstitious fear that the repre¬ 
sentation of life in any form was in defiance of a 
Deity, who would regard even the numbering of a people 
as a tempting of his providence. 

Over such questions the anthropologist may wax grey; 
to him we leave them, whilst we maintain that it is a 
natural instinct and not innate wickedness that makes 
a man exclaim “ The play’s the thing.” 

Life is composed of feelings, actions, thoughts. First 
in order of time come the feelings, which strive to find 
expression in action, by which in turn they are modified. 
Mediating between these two in the seat of government 
(though ofttimes with rebellious subjects) is the in¬ 
tellect, that thinking part of a man which endeavours to 
balance emotion with action, and to train emotion to 
keep within the bounds wherein it may hope to find 
expression in action, so that life may achieve the con¬ 
tentment of equability. The mind in its task has two 
guides, the inherited experience of the ages, taught to it 
with authority in law, custom and religion, and its own 
personally gained experience, which checks the know¬ 
ledge received from the former, approving here and dis¬ 
allowing there. 

And because in this game of life, this fitting of action 
to emotion, so few combinations are permanently known, 
so numberless are the possibilities of mistake, so limited 
are our opportunities of personally checking transmitted 
experience, it is most natural that we should avail our¬ 
selves of this power of the stage (and in a lesser degree 
of fiction) to amplify our personal knowledge in a way 
that is second only to life’s lesson. 

For Drama concerns itself alone with the mating of 
emotion to action, its text is taken from the moods, 
sentiments and passions, and its moral is the effect pro¬ 
duced by their being forced into certain definite lines of 
action. If it is expected that a man skilled in art, game, 
or craft will be anxious to compare his prowess with 
another’s, still more natural is our eagerness to mark the 
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failures and successes of our fellow-man. Briefly to 
epitomise the different methods employed in drama to 
exhibit the interplay between emotion and action; in 
a play we expect to find a serious attempt to illustrate 
life: the theatre is the market-place in which the 
wares of the world and the price to be paid arc 
displayed before us. In Tragedy, which aims at 
a more final interpretation of Life, one at present 
truer to nature in that to Death is left the unifica¬ 
tion of man’s complexities, the searchlight is turned 
on the elemental passions and there is shown the 
disaster that befalls those who leave them unrestrained. 
The problem play calls to the bar of judgment the 
codified experience of law and custom, charges them 
with being outworn and unsuitable to the mood of its 
own generation. Comedy, an illustration of life’s lighter 
moods, seizes on incongruities between emotion and 
action: emotions not compatible with the action, or 
action that has not the right connecting link with the 
emotion. Farce and Melodrama, by exaggeration, ridi¬ 
cule certain aspects of life. 

It would be an easy matter to moralise on the appeal 
which the various forms of drama make to different 
classes, but that would take space and time, sufficient if 
the point be admitted that the attraction of the theatre 
is dependent to a large extent on our ignorance of the 
rules of the game of life—the best game a man can 
play, if he do not take his failures too seriously, his 
successes with too much pride, if, in fact, he will “ play 
the game.” 

May Gill. 


Regulations. 

We will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Litebatube and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Wbiters' Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors' sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 


RULES. 

1. The artiole may be on any subject of literary, art, or antiquarian interest; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly influence the 
acceptance of any article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers’ Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, The Academy and 

Litebatube, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked “ N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS.; a duplicate 

oopy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 

of the cover pages). 


New Monthly Competition 

Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 


scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Litebatube. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1. The critieiem muet not exceed tight hundred word* or be le*i th»n tie 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “ The Competition Editor, 
The Academy, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the priie must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one aid* 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prise more than once in three months. In 
oase a previous prize-winner senas in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non¬ 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition ooupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 


SUBJECT FOR SECOND COMPETITION 

“ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” 

By Sidney Lee. 

(Published by Messrs. Archibald Constable <& Co. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than December 12. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editor, 
The Academy and Litebatube, 9 East Harding Street, London. E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a sepamte sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, whioh must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not neoestarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Musio and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions mutt hot be such as can be answered from the ordinary work* 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ 4 Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be ohosen by the several prize¬ 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prise more than onoe in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adlierenoe to the rules and regulations of “Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. 

Note. 

The Wobd 44 Fog.” —Of fogs we have had plenty of late, but Professes 
Skeat states that the origin of the word is 44 unknown ” ; however, it appears 
to be closely related to the Latin fucu*. To realise this conception we must 
revert to that ancient geographer and explorer known as Hanno the 
Phoenician, who sailed forth to explore the coasts of West Africa. His 
details were expanded by Aviemis, by whom we are told that 44 no ship 
ventures into the open [or Atlantic] sea, where violent gales obstruct 
navigation and thick fogs rest on the waters.” Strabo and Pliny enter¬ 
tained very hazy notions of our western waters, and the German Ocean is 
known as 44 hazy.” Among their terms we find the 44 mare pigrum,” or 
sluggish sea; the mare Cranium or Amalchium — i.e., the concreted sea, sup¬ 
posed for the frozen ocean ; mori marusa, or dead sea, adapted from the 
Palestinian Asphaltitis. Later writers explain that the “obstructions” 
arose from seaweeds, and it remained for Columbus to determine the locality 
of this 44 Sargasso sea ” about 20° to 25° N. lat. ; it represents a morbid 
growth of the fucus natan*, concreted in a secluded section of the Atlantic 
Ocean, between two opposite current#. In botany we have the eargassum 
bacci/erum or fucoid custosciridee \ for its etymology we turn to the 
Hebrew and Chaldee ,r sarag.” entwined network, interwoven: Greek 
trapyairr) a plait or band; Spanish earga. znrza , osier, willow, or hrumtdc. 
saryazo, the gulf-weed, so named from the Gulf of Mexico; from these roots 
we also get the word 44 sarsaparilla,” a smilax , absolute identity disputed. 
Allied herewith is the Sp. *aryo, Latin ftaryus, but apparently for the 
bonito or tunny, which fattens on this 44 sargasso ” district of* fueacetr. 
We find the tunny figured on the archaic coinage of Gadee, Ha Qadir, or 
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“ THE REAL THING.” 

~— ® ur greatest living writer of fiction has 
said of the children in E. Nesbit's stories that 
they are " the real thing.” E. Nesbit’s delight¬ 
ful new story for young people, New Treasure 
§f£kers, contains over 40 illustrations by 
Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. 6s. 

==== Wellington’s Operations in the Penin¬ 
sula (I808-I8I4). by Captain Butler, "is the 
lucsJ and conscientious work of a sound sol¬ 
dier.”-" Outlook.” With Maps, 2 vols. 32s. 
net. 

— "The illustrations of the Petrarch 
country round Avignon will wake a Heimweh in 
those who know their provence,” is what Mr. 
Oouglas Sladen says of The Secret of Petrarch. 

by E. J. Mills. With 13 Photogravure Plates, 
I2s. net. 

” Catherine Bearne’s A Leader of Society 
at Napoleon’s Court is "a book which cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of the reader wher¬ 
ever he may open it."—“Pall Mall Gazette.” 
Profusely illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

Throu gh Town and Jungle gives a 
graphic record of a bicycle tour of over 14,000 
miles among the Temples and People of the 
Indian Plain. By Mr. and Mrs. Bullock 
Workman. The “ Academy ” says " the photo¬ 
graphs alone make the book very well worth 
possessing, for their historic and artistic value 
is great.” 21s .nrr. 

— In The Story of My Struggles " Pro¬ 
fessor Vambery’s extraordinary adventures in 
Central Asia, his friendships with Queen 
Victoria, our present King, two Sultans, two 
Shahs, and several Khans, make the most 
delightful reading.” —"Academy.” 2 Vols. 
21s. net. 

— ■ Mr. James Pinnock's Wander Years 
Round the World is the story of three years’ 
travel and adventure in all quarters of the globe. 
Illustrated with 70 Photographs and about 13 
Maps. 21s. net. 

— 111 The "Times” says of K. L. Mont¬ 
gomery’s new novel Major Weir (6s.): "Indeed, 
we do not remember to have read a novel in 
which fertility of invention was better wedded 
with vigour of narrative.” 

" Silas K. Hocking's Meadowsweet and 
» a fine piece of craftsmanship, strong, 
well - contrived, and original." — " British 
Weekly." 6s. 


CARTOONS in RHYME 
AND LINE 

Verses by Sir WILFRID LAWSON. 

Over 50 original cartoons by 
F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 

Fcap. 4to, 4s. 6 d. net. 

ALo a Fine Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 
75 copies, price 2is. net. 

Remember kind reader 
In reading this verse 
Ismngh it should hate been better 
It might have been worse. 

Great as is the fame of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's impromptu 
verses, none of his witty rhymes have, until now, been 
collected and published in book form. Cartoons in Rhyme 
and Line «>ntains a selection made by F. C. Gould of the 
best work of the Lobby Laureate.’' The verses chosen are 
drawn not only from Sir Wilfrid's contributions to the press, 
but also from manuscript collections kindly lent by the 
Countess of Carlyle, Mr. D. Lloyd George, and others. 

Z~T~ , " Cano ® Tetley’s delightful book ” 
Spectator ), Old Times and New, consists 
partly of interesting memoirs and partly of its 
author s recollections of distinguished people. 
Second edition. 7s.6d.net. 

== T S The Brownie s in the Philippine i» the 

“bTowu- n , Pal f er Cox ’ s delightful 
Brownie books for children. Large 4to, 6s. 

ITT".. Ti e f c h “ vc bcen ®nny stories about 
the Indian Mutiny, but few—we say it with con- 

m ^ c. twin’s 

With Sword and Pen.’ —" Literary World." 6s. 

T bc " Athenaeum," in its notice of the 
jVorks of Mark Rutherford popular edition, 

Is net each) says; "It is impossible to name 
after Mark Rutherford a novelist who has 
stirred a pity so deep and wide with less 
appearance of making a business of tears.” 

_ . G - Holden Pike’s Dr, Parker and hl« 
_ riends contains many interesting facts and 

incidents not generally known. With 8 Por¬ 
traits. 5s. net. 

- Under Tropic Skies Is Mr I™.:. a rr | rr » 1 

new work The "Times," in reviewing his 
previous volume, Chinkies Flat, remarked that 
he has a fund of uncommon experience and an 
affectionate knowledge of the South Seas.” 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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Gadira, now Cadiz. “ Fogge ” is quoted as an early form of the word, 
meaning coarse grass, technically a weed, as with sea-wrack ; similar forms 
exist in Scandinavian as fogge, to drift: fog, spray; fokinti, fyuka, both for 
drift; evidently connected with the Latin fugio, implying motion ; so Greek 
4vffor. sea-wrack; tfrtvyto to floe;' Latin fugax, “swift,” and our fugitive 
A. Hall, 

Questions 

LITERATURE. 

Homer.—I t is stated that this “father of the poets’’ used the digamma ; 
have we any archaic edition of the “ Iliad" snowing the full extent to 
whioh this process was carried?—A. Hall. 

Upse Gipset. —In “ The Rover,” by Mrs. Aphra Behn, Hellena asks, 
** Can you teach me to weave incle to pass my time with? ’Tie upse gipsy 
that too.” Inkle is a kind of inferior tape; what is the meaning of the 
last phrase? A story by Mrs. Moleswortli has the title “ Hepsy Gipsy.”— 
Out is. 

Authors Wanted. —Can any reader tell me the author of the lines I give 
below, and also in what poem they appear?— 

Strange the world about me lies. 

Never yet familiar grown; 

Still disturbs me with surprise, 

Haunts me like a face half-known.—T\1J\B. 

Can any one inform me as to the author of the following lines: 

Father, no prophet’s laws I seek, 

Thy laws in Nature’s works appear; 

I own myself corrupt and weak, 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear! 

—Helen Duminere (Brasted). 

Can any reader tell me where the following lines are to b*» found?— 

They reared no trophy o’er his grave, 

They bade no requiem flow ; 

What left they there to tell the brave 
That a warrior slept below? 

A shattered spear, a cloven shield, 

A helm with its bright plume tom. 

I remember this being set for Latin Elegiacs at Merchant Taylors’.— S.C. 
(Ealing). 

GENERAL. 

Jfk A Two-legged Animal.— In the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Chap. I., O. W. Holmes describes Othello as “ a two-legged animal with 
feathers.” Why is this description applicable to the Moor of Venice?— 
J. S. Leach (West Bromwich). 


Answers 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare’s Blank Verse.— Mr. Churton Collins has no doubt that 
“ Titus Andronicus ” is really Shakespeare's, and not a play merely touched 
up bv him. The date of composition is generally given as 1589-90; and the 
opening speech by Saturninus is as follows: 

Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 

Defend the justioe of my cause with arms ; 

And, countrymen, my loving followers, 

Plead my successive title with your swords: 

I am his first-born son, that was the last 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 

Then let my father’s honours live in me. 

Nor wrong'mine age with this indignity. 

Of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” there is no doubt, and, according to Professor 
Dowden, it is the first play certainly Shakespeare’s, and of 1590 or there¬ 
abouts. It begins: 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs. 

And then graoe us in the disgrace of death ; 

When, spite of cormorant devouring Time, 

The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour that shall bate his scythe’s keen edge, 

And make us heirs of all eternity. 

“ The opening speeoh of the King on the immortality of fame—on the 
triumph of fame over death—and the nobler parts of Biron,” says Walter 
Pater, “ have something of the monumental style of 8hakespeare’s Sonnets.” 
A.R.B. (Malvern). 

3K Shakespeare and Rabelais.— That Shakespeare was acquainted with the 
writings of Rabelais is pretty clear from several instances in addition to 
the one referred to in the question. For instance, Holofernes, the pedant in 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” could hardly get his remarkable name from any 
one except Thubal Holofernes, who was tutor to Gargantua. Again, 8ir 
Andrew, in “Twelfth Night” (II. iii. 23), says, “When thou spokest of 
Pigrogromitus, of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus,” Ac. 
These extraordinary words, akin to gibberish, are most likely modelled on 
Rabelais, who abounds in oddities of the kind, and possibly the speech of 
Kissbreech before Pantagruel (Bk. II. c. ii.) was the particular one here 
thought of. Then there is the Rabelaisian " beast with two backs,” which 
is made use of in " Othello ” (I. i. 116). Again, Edgar, in “ King Lear,” 
speaks-of Nero as “ an angler in the lake of darkness,” and Rabelais speaks 
of Trajan as a fisher of frogs in Hades (Bk. II. c. xxx.). Moreover, Joseph 
Hall, the Satirist, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, knew that some English 
writer was copying Rabelais about the year 1597, for he refers to it in his 
Satires (Bk. II. Sat. i.), and this occurs in the midst of a tirade against 
Labeo, by whom Hall meant the author of " Venus and Adonis." So we 
may take it that Shakespeare enjoyed the Gallic humour, and this knowledge 
may account somewhat for the peculiar and inimitable passages of wit in 
the immortal plays. There is a long article, written many years ago, in 
the “ Jahrbuch ” of the German Shakespeare Society, in Volume IX., if 
any further information is required .—Ne Quid Nimis. 

Shakespeare and Rabelais.— A book entitled “ The History of Gargantua,” 
a romance translated from Rabelais and alluded to by Shakespeare in 
“ As You Like It,” was entered on the books of the Stationers’ Company 
in 1594, but there was, no doubt, a much earlier edition, as there appears to 
be notice of an English translation in 1575. Rabelais is one of the few 
great writers with whom Shakespeare is known to have been acquainted. 
Brandes, in his study of Shakespeare, besides mentioning the instance in 
“ As You Like It ” (III. ii.), where Shakespeare has borrowed from 
Rabelais, also compares the characters of Fnlstaff and Panurge. He says: 


“ Panurge, like Falstaff, is loquacious, witty, crafty, and utterly un¬ 
scrupulous, a humorist who stops the mouths of all around him by unblushing 
effrontery. In war, Panurge is no more of a hero than Falstaff, but, like 
Falstaff, he stabs the foemen who have already fallen. He is superstitious, 
yet his buffoonery holds nothing sacred, ana he steals from the church 
plate. He is thoroughly selfish, sensual, and slothful, shameless, revengeful, 
and light-fingered, and as time goes on beoomes even a greater poltroon and 
braggart." Shakespeare authorities do not seem to have traoed any further 
instances of Rabelais in the plays other than those mentioned.— A.E.l. 
(Sheffield). 

“ The Tempest,” III. i. 14-15.—The attention of readers of Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham’s emendation of these lines, given in your issue of May 7, has, perhaps, 
been drawn to the treatment of the lines in the latest acting version of 
“The Tempest.” The first folio has: 

But these sweet thoughts, do even refresh my labours 
Most busie lest, when I doe it. 

The word “ lest ” has given rise to much difficulty, and many emendations 
have been proposed. If the writer heard the text correctly from the 
auditorium of His Majesty’s Theatre, the editor of the present acting 
version has cut the Gordian knot by omitting the offending word, leaving 
the line thus: 

Most busy when I do it. 

I venture to suggest an emendation which has, at least, the recommendation 
of extreme simplicity. In the first folio the long s in “ lest ” should, 
perhaps, have been an /. If so printed, the lines stand thus: 

But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours 
Most busy left, when I do it. 

By this slight alteration we obtain a readily intelligible passage. Ferdi- 
nand’s task in removing the logs is “ baseness ” and “ a mean task ’’; 
such base mechanical toil, while it occupies the body, does not engross the 
mind, but leaves the thoughts of the toiler free; thus Ferdinand’s sweet 
thoughts (of Miranda) are left most busy while he performs his labour.— 
Oeorge Netcall. 

4£The Previsions or Sh.akespeare.-No doubt several such instances are to 
be found. Here is one which strikingly anticipates the motor car: 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? (* T Cymbeline,” III. ii.). 

S.C. (Ealing). 

Falstaff. —This family flourished for several generations at Yarmouth, 
and the name is very probably put for “ palster, because pilgrims return¬ 
ing from the Crusades carried a “ staff ” of the palm tree, mostly as men¬ 
dicants or worn-out soldiers. One branch thereof serttled in Warwickshire, 
and the name beoame mutilated to Fastolf; of this line was the general 
known as Sir John Fastolf. He was a dealer in herrings , owner of Herring 
Wharf on the Thames, and, being commissioned to provision the troops 
campaigning in France therewith, he fought an action called the “ Battle 
of Herrings.” He was a real soldier, and acquired wealth from the sums 
paid for the redemption of French nobles oaptured under his command. 
But, being a Knight of the Garter, he was unjustly deprived thereof on a 
spurious charge of cowardice ; hence the contempt showered on his name by 
Shakespeare. However, he was hastily introduced to replaoe a character 
known as Sir John Oldoastle, and the ohange represents the olerical 
animosity between Catholios and Protestants, for Oldoastle, a Wioklifflte. 

“ died a martyr.” But Oldoastle only replaced a discreditable parish priest 
called “ Sir John,” who is represented as thief and drunkard ; all this from 
the religious changes under the Tudor dynasty.—A. Hall. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Divina Commedia.”— The word Comedy, as a translation of Commedia, 
in this case is not a correct rendering. Italians, like French, use the 
word Commedia, Comedie . as English use “ farce,” “ rubbish," “ humbug." 
Quelle ComMte! Che Commedia! “What a farce! What rubbish!" 
Divina Commedia is used by Dante in a sarcastic sense, and should be 
“ rendered ” into English as “ Divine Farce.” Were I to translate Dante 
into English I should entitle it “ The Heavenly Faroe.”— Georgina Weldon. 

“ The Divine Oomedt.”— This title was not Dante’s own. It probably 
had its origin in the poet’B own description of the poem as “ lo sacrato 
poema ” (Par. xxiii. 62) and “ il poema sacro ” (Par. xrv. I). It is found 
in some of the oldest MSS. of the poem, and in Boccaccio’s “ Life of Dante.” 
The first printed edition bearing this title (“ Divina Commedia ”) is the 
Venice one of 1555; in a previous edition, with Landino’s commentary 
(Florence, 1481), the epithet “ divine ” is applied to Dante himself, but 
not to the poem. In the earliest printed editions the title is simply “ La 
Commedia di Dante Alighieri.” In his letter to Can Grande, in which he 
dedicates to him the “Paradiso,” Dante himself says: “The aim of the 
work is to remove those living in this life from a state of misery, and to 
guide them to a state of happiness. . . . The title of the book ii * Here 
beginneth the Comedy of Dante Alighieri, a Florentine by birth but not by 
character.’ And for the comprehension of this it must be understood that 
. . . comedy is a certain kind of poetical narrative which differs from all 
others. It 'differs from tragedy in its subject matter in this way, that 
tragedy in its beginning is admirable and quiet; in its ending or cata¬ 
strophe, foul and horrible. . . . Comedy, on the other hand, begins with 
adverse circumstances, but its theme has a happy termination. . . . Like¬ 
wise thev differ in their style of language, for tragedy is lofty and sublime, 
comedy lowly and humble. . . . From this it is evident why the present work 
is called a comedy. For if we consider the theme, in its beginning it is 
horrible and foul, because it is Hell; in its ending, fortunate, desirable, 
and joyful, because it is Paradise; and if we consider the style of language, 
the style is lowly and humble, because it is the vulgar tongue, in which even 
housewives hold converse.”—A.R.B. (Malvern). 

Trom Light..— The two Gallic words “ Trom Lighe ” mean “ heavy 
flood.” Whether or not this translation makes the required sense I cannot 
tell without knowing more of the context, but I have rendered ths words 
literally.— C. S. Jerram (Oxford). 

CHRT8IPPU8.—Chrysippus (c. 280 to c. 208-4) is proverbially known as the 
Pillar of the Stoic Porch. His works exceeded the number of 700, and it 
was said of him that no one ever was a clearer dialectioian or a worse 
writer (Dion. Hal. “ De Comp. Verb.,” c. 4); his writings have not sur¬ 
vived. He wrote several works on “ Solecisms,” implying by the term 
faults of logic as well as offences against good taste and oorrect pronuncia¬ 
tion : also a series of works on “ Ambiguity,” with treatises “ On the Five 
Cases.” “ On Singular and Plural TermB," and “ On the Parts of Speech ” ; 
also four books on “ Anomaly,” using the term in a grammatical sense, as 
the opposite of “ analogy.”— M.A.C. 

To Voice. —The nse of the word “ voice ” as a verb is by no means a 
modern one. Two instances, at least, are found in Bacon. “ Rather 
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The MODEL 2 WILLIAMS 

(The " Aoademy ff Model) 

He says:— 

u To my thinking there are several essential points to a good typewriter, lor literary men more especially. 
u Visible writing. 2. Ease of manipulation. 3. Durability and reliability. 4. Manifolding properties. 

5. Portability. Most of the higher-priced machines possess several of these desiderata, but only one (and I have 
tried four makes) all. That machine is the ‘ Williams,' upon which this letter is being written. The first 
* Williams' 1 purchased lasted me over seven years, and I have just purchased another and newer pattern. My old 
machine enabled me to write considerably over 6,000,000 words, whioh means at least 36,000,000 depressions of the 
keys, and at the end of the period named was as good as ever, except that a few of the parts on which most friction 
came were worn, and the types needed renewing. I had spent perhaps 30s. in up-keep during the seven years, and 
had never had any trouble with the mechanism. 

The type is good and clear, and the absence of messy ink-ribbons is a sterling advantage. My advice to 
literary men especially is, buy a 'Williams.' It is more portable than most of the high-grade machines, wears well, 
has no double key-board (which I have found an additional strain upon the eyes), is speedy, and easily kept in 
running order at small expense. 

All the other machines I tried had some defect which put them in my opinion on a lower basis of efficiency 
than the one I have adopted.—Yours, &c.. 

Authors'Club, S.W. CLIVE HOLLAND.'' 

(London Opinion, October 29, 1904.) 
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Assume thv right in silence and . . . then - voice it with claims and 
challenges.” ‘ r It was voiced that the King purposed to put to death 
Edward Plantagenet.” Shakespeare used it in a sense now obsolete, vis., 
-to vote, elect, appoint. The word is also used in two special meanings 
to-day, to speak above a whisper and to regulate the tone of organ-pipes.— 
U.C.J.S. (Preston). 

GENERAL. 

“ To Hidb His Diminished Head.”— This has no connection with music, 
but is a metaphor from the Latin. A person who had lost his freedom was 
■diminutus capite. This phrase occurs in “ Festus.” Horace ( Carm . III. 
v. 42) uses as a poetical equivalent capitis minor. — Harmatopegos. 

[The communication of Index (Edinburgh) is useless, as it does not 
■comply with the rules, three replies being written on the same slip. H.V. 
(Lewes), H.D. (Brasted), and L.L. (Battersea) ask questions which can be 
answered by reference to any good library; H.M.W. (Victoria Park, Man¬ 
chester) does not put name and address on each slip. Correspondents are 
urgently requested to read the rules; they are really very simple. Some 
replies are held over for want of space.] 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prises have been awarded. The winners oan obtain, on application 
At the following booksellers, Five Shillings' worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers: 

Mr. Edward Howell, 83 Church Street, Liverpool. 

Mr. P. W. Almond, 245 High Street, West Bromwich. 

Mr. James Hewetson, 11 and 12 High 8treet, Hampstead. N.W. 

Mr. S. B. Spaull, 6 The Mall, Ealing, W. 


Junior Questions and Answers 

Rules. 

The General Rules are the same as for the Senior " Academy Questions 
and Answers” (q.v.), with these exceptions: Envelopes must be distinctly 
marked J.Q.A., and Questions and Answers must be oonflned to British 
Literature, Ac. Notes on matters of curiosity and interest may also be 
«cnt in, and comments upon Incorrect Answers printed will 
C®* 1 **^ for the Competition* The principal points considered in 
swarding the prises will be intelligence, originality, and style. 

CoMrrriTioK Rules. 

Pr**® 8 to the value of Five Shillings each will be awarded weekly, 
until further notice, for the two best Questions, Answers, or Notes. The 
Jfiaitor s decisions must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
V5E&3Ei regard to the awards. The names and addresses or the 
prise-winners will be published eaoh week and the winning contributions 
indicated by an asterisk. Eaoh prise will oonsist of five shillings' worth of 
books, to be chosen by the prise-winner from the stock of a looal bookseller. 

“ °fder *i™n. Th4 Competition is limited to residents 

“Ji? ^“patftor can win a prise more than onoe a 

month. Every set of Questions, Answers, or Notes must be accompanied, as 
a guarantee of good faith, by the signature of a parent, guardian, clergy¬ 
man, master, or other responsible person. No boy or girl above the age of 
eeventeen oan enter for the competition. Competitors must work without 
assistance from any one. 

? n ?,t. Beoe * , *rT *0 uk competitor* con. 
*® T ,“? lor QmoMom and Answer*, to ont ont 
J"®,*“ ld with contribution* the Competition Coupon 

l**ne, which will be found on one of the 
Exception* will be made In the eaae of schools, 
when any master may send in under one cover and with 
contribution* flrom any or all of the boy* In the 
“Ei 0 J5J ; .i 0 tP tlo “ h PJ alnir * ood for thc children 
aot « ab^ T d'e.erTbed^ 0aBe th6 P " ent ° r (n,ardlan may 

Questions 

LITERATURE. 

TEKKT 80 N and Browicing.—H ow old were these poets when thev wrote 
their Br»t poems?— Wheatficld C. Carter. ' 

r '' Robinson Cbcsoe."— Since when has this been considered n boy’s book? 

1 heard some one say that originally it was written as a novel for adults — 
Henry James. 

Litsb^bt Statxsmen.— Have there been many writers who have also been 
great statesmen ?—Ethel de Courcy. 

r ,^® tcocITT ,-—f he ? r , d n ,‘- v brother speak the other day of an extraordinarily 
precocious little girl who lived in the eighteenth century and died young. 

Il7ddh,ltoT me Wa ‘ Dorothy ’ Can al,y one tel1 me who she was ?-!lyra 

> Sc ° TT —''■bat are the best novels of Scott to start on? I am rather 
frightened by their length, and only want to rend one or two of the best — 
Horace Barnet. 

1 any of tho “ e tate “ written before the Pro¬ 

logue? If so, kindly name them.- James McUictiael. Jun. 

Poet Lacbiaie.—W ho was our first Poet Laureate?—F. Pillar. 

Aotbobs ffnm!).- 

Sweet ship that from the Italian shore 
Bearest my Arthur's loved remains .—John Smith. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamli .—Bether Myers. 

A man is a man for all that.—IFf'HiV J lyers. 

HISTORY. 

Oxfobd AKD Cambridge.—W ho founded the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge?—Edwin Dyer. 

A™™ Mobabcb.—W hat English monarch had the greatest liking for 
athletics?—ifirmin Sloman. 

Prime MiifisTiR —Who chooses the Prime Minister—the monarch or the 
Cabinet ?—James hrskine. 

Jacobites— Are there any Jacobites still existing?—A'dici'n Dyer. 

Littlb Princes.—Is there any actual proof that the little princes in the • 
Tower were murdered by order of King Richard ?—Myra Heddington. 


Stuabt8.— What is the reason why hardly any of the Stuarts turned out a 
successful king?— Herbert Lester. 

Kings and Queens.— Were any of the English Kings or Queens painters?— 
F. Pillar. 

Great Seal. —Was there an attempt made to recover the “ Great Seal " 
that James II. lost on his way to Franc e?—Harry Spar he*. 

Cardinal Wolset. —Was Cardinal Wolsey the only “Boy Bachelor”? 
Was it easier to get a degree in those days than it is now?— F. Pillar. 

GENERAL. 

Wandering Jew. —Can any one tell me what is the real meaning of the 
wandering Jew, who is supposed to appear at certain periods ?— Ian 
Campbell. 

Impressionists —What are the Impressionists?—IV ilfrrd Pcarsai. 
Christmas Boxes. —What is the origin of Christmas boxes?— Harry 
Sparkes. 

Mr Eye and Betty Martin. —Can any one tell me the origin of t!.is expres¬ 
sion ?—Edward Tudor Long. 

Airships.— When were airships first invented, and by whom?— F. Pillar. 
Wool-sack. — I read in my history the other day that the Lord Chancellor 
when sitting in the House of Lords always sits on a wool-sack. Could you 
tell me the origin of this?— Sydney Levy. 

Silver Stick. —What is the exact origin of the following: “ Gentlemen of 
the silver stick,” “ Gentlemen of the gold stick ” (Lords-in-Waiting to the 
King)? Has this order been instituted only in King Edward VII. reign?— 
Sydney Levey. 

Answers 

LITERATURE. 

Authors Found.— 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Stansa IV. of Thomas Gray’s “ Hymn to Adversity.” 

—Eleanor T. Harle. 

“To Oggier spake King Didier,” &c. Paraphrase of a passage in the 
chronicle of the Monk of St. Gall. Macaulay’s “ Writings,” &c.. Student’s 
Edition, 1871, page 468. The poem continues: 

Crops are reaped and floods are past, 

And still he is not here; 

Some token show, that we may know, 

That Charlemagne is near.— Wilfred Pearson. 

HISTORY. 

Mayor.— The cap and sword of the Lord Mayor of London were given 
to Sir William Walworth by Richard II. for killing Wat Tyler. In ” The 
Nine Worthies of London ” (1592) we are told that the Mayor first arrested 
and then stabbed the rebel chief, for which deed— 

A costly hat his Highness likewise gave. 

That London’s ** maintainance ” might ever be, Ac. 

R. Johnson (1592). 

Mayor of London has the title of “ Lord,” and is also termed “ The Right 
Honourable.” These titles were first allowed in 1354.—IF ilfred Pearson. 
GENERAL. 

Apostle Spoons— Spoons given at christenings, so called because one of 
the Apostles figured on the top of the handle. Sometimes twelve spoons, 
representing the twelve Apostles; sometimes four, representing the four 
Evangelists; and sometimes only one was presented. W r e still give at 
christenings a silver spoon, though the apostolic handle is no longer 
retained.— Wilfred Pearson. 

[Similar answers from Eleanor Harle and others."] 

Fugue. —A musical composition. French, fugue ; Ital., fuga. a fugue: 
lit. a flight; L. fuga, flight. A polyphonic composition, developed from a 
given theme or themes, according to strict contrapuntal rules. The theme 
is first given out by one voice or part, and then w'hile that pursues its way 
it is repeated by another at the interval of a fifth or fourth, and to on. 
until all the parts have answered one by one, continuing their several 
melodies and interweaving them in one complex progressive whole, in 
which the theme is often lost and reappears.— W ilfred Pearson. 

ISimilar answer from Eleanor T. Harle.] 

Coffee-houses.— Literary coffee-houses were the lineal descendants of the 
literary taverns that flourished in the Elizabethan period, such as notably 
the Mermaid, frequented by Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and others. They 
differed from the modern clubs in not having set regulations, with election 
of members and payment of subscriptions.— Naomi Hamlyn. 

Cockney. —A Londoner. Camden says the Thames was once called the 
Cockney, and therefore a cockney means simply one who lives on the banks 
of the Thames. Saxon coe, “ anything that shoots out.” “ a spout.” and 
ea or ey ‘‘running water.” Wedgwood suggests cocker (to fondle), and 
says a cockney is one pampered by city indulgence, in contradistinction to 
rustics hardened by outdoor work. Cockney may be derived from Cockagne's 
men—a regiment of trainbands; there is a monument to them in the crypt 
of St. Paul’s— Wilfred Pearson. 

ISimilar answer from Eleanor T. Harle.] 

“Doth the Cock Neigh, Too?”—There is an interesting and amusing 
account of the origin of the word “ Cockney “A citi*enne v s sonne, riding 
with his father in the country, asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what 
the horse (lid. His father answered: ‘ The horse doth neigh.' Riding 
further, he heard a cockerel crow, and said, ‘ Doth the coeke neigh, too? * 
and therefor cockney or oocknie: unripe in countryman’s affaires.”— Edith 
Skey. 

National Gallery, Dogs, Authors Wanted, Public School Poets.— Further 
answers from Naomi Hamlyn and others. 

Sydney Levy is disqualified for non-compliance with the rules relating to 
the marking of the envelope and the writing of each question or answer on 
a separate piece of paper. 

PRIZE-WINNERS. (See asterisks.) 

Edward Tudor Long, Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 

Naomi Hamlyn, 13 Holland Park Avenue West, W. 

to whom orders have been sent for five shillings worth of books, to be bought 

of: 

Mr. H. G. Commin. Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

Mr. George James Glaisher, 58 High Street, Notting Hill, W- 
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Notes 


I t is with great pleasure I make the announcement 
that arrangements have been made with Mrs. 
Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) to write for The 
Academy a series of articles on “ The Modern 
Stage,” the first of which will appear in an early issue. 


The award of over six and a half millions recently 
made by the Metropolitan Water Board in settlement of 
the New River Company’s claim, recalls to mind the 
fact that this famous aqueduct is not without its 
literary associations. It was into the midst of this 
stream that Charles Lamb’s friend, George Dyer, delibe¬ 
rately walked “ with staff in hand and at noonday,” and 
to which the following reference is made in the ever- 
delightful Essays: 

•’Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton—what a spark you 
were like to have extinguished for ever! Your salubrious 
streams to this city would hardly have atoned for what 
you were in a moment washing away. Mockery of a 
river—liquid artifice—wretched conduit! Henceforth 
rank with canals and sluggish aqueducts. Was it for 
this that, smit in boyhood with the exploration of that 
Abyssinian traveller, I paced' the vales of Amwell to 
explore your tributary springs, to trace your salutary 
waters sparkling through green Hertfordshire ? ” 


Not far from the source of the New River at Chadwell 
Springs lived John Scott, the Quaker poet, and upon an 
island in the centre of the river’s bed, just below the 
picturesque church of Amwell, may be seen the stone 
pedestal shown in the picture on page 583, upon which 
is the following tribute by the poet to this famous 
canal: 

“ Amwell! perpetual be thy stream, 

Nor e’er thy spring be less. 

Which thousands drink who never dream 
Whence flows the boon they bless. 

Too often thus ungrateful man 
Blind and unconscious lives; 

Enjoys kind heaven’s indulgent plan, 

Nor thinks of Him who gives.” 


Just too late to be included in our list of last week 
came Mr. Clement Shorter’s answer that the two books 
which pleased and interested him most in 1904 were 
“ Memoirs of the Martyr King,” by Allan Fea, and 
“ The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo ”; while “ High¬ 
ways and Byways in Sussex,” by E. V. Lucas, “ The 
Purple Land,” by W. H. Hudson, and “ The Way¬ 
farer ” were Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll’s favourites. 


■ To turn from the moderns to the classics, there is an 
interesting article by Mr. E. V. Lucas in the current 
number of “ The Cornhill- Magazine ” on Charles Lamb’s 
unprinted commonplace books. 

“ Three of these now in the possession of Mr. Godfrey 
Locker Lampson at Rowfant are almost entirely given 
up to Elizabethan dramatic poetry, Elizabethan and 



HURRELL FROUDE AS A CHILD 

{Frontispiece to ** Harrell Froude" ( Methuen )] 


Stuart lyrical poetry and old ballads. A little of 
Lamb’s own and some pieces of Cowper and Words¬ 
worth are almost the only modern passages. Lamb’s 
taste in Elizabethan literature is well illustrated else¬ 
where in his works, but it may be interesting to repro¬ 
duce his choice of Scotch and other ballads: ‘ Edom o’ 
Gordon,’ ‘Edward Edward,’ ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ ‘The 
Bonny Earl of Murray,’ ‘The Spanish Lady’s Love,’ 
‘ Waly, Waly,’ ‘ The Old and Young Courtier,’ ‘Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William,’ ‘The Jew’s Daughter,’ 
‘ Sir Cauline,’ ‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnel,’ * Sir John 
Graeme,’ ‘Lady Anne Bothwell,’ ‘John Anderson, my 
Jo,’ ‘ Qli, saw ye Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ ” 
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A propos of the large paper copy of Holcroft’s 
“ Travels,” which is the best of the commonplace books, 
and of the contrast between Lamb and Sontkey, Mr. 
Lucas writes as follows: 

“When compared with the commonplace book of 
Southey, for example, this book is slender indeed. Lamb 
had neither his friend’s sense of order nor his passion 
for omniscience. Anything that was to be copied and 
preserved by Charles Lamb had first to charm and amuse 
him; to information, as such, he offered no harbourage. 
Lamb’s contemporaries are not very fully represented, 
but Irving’s-'dedication to Coleridge of ‘ Missonaries after 
the Apostolic School ’ is here, and here are Coleridge’s 
•Youth and Age,’ his exemplification of the Ovidian 
elegiac metre, his ‘ Come hither, gently rowing,’ the in- 
-scription on a timepiece (‘ Now it is gone ’), ‘ The Old 
Man’s Sigh,’ and ‘ Khubla Khan.’ Here are Hood’s 
‘ Death Bed ’; Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Sing, who Sings 1 ’ ; a 
ballad by Dibdin, 1 What if I’m Mad ? ’; Blake s 
‘ Chimney Sweeper,’ contributed by Lamb to James 
Montgomery’s ‘ Chimney Sweepers’ Friend,’ 1824; and 
Shelley’s lines to a reviewer— 

‘ Alas! good friend, what profit do you see 
In hating such a hateless thing as me ? ’ 

and De Quincey’s paper ‘ On the knocking at the gate 
in Macbeth,’ from ‘The London Magazine’ of October, 
1823, which Lamb told Jblius Hare was better than 
any one else oould write, except himself; the speaker 
adding, ‘ and I couldn’t write anything better.’ ” 


Which will be held at His Majesty’s Theatre in April; and 
it is to be hoped that not only in London but throughout 
Great Britain and, in- fact, the world; local committees 
will be established, supported by the press, theatrical 
managers, Shakespeare societies and other agencies. A 
provisional committee has been constituted to deal with 
all preliminary questions, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Furnivall, consisting amongst others of His Excel¬ 
lency. the American Ambassador, Mr. George Meredith, 
Lord Reay, Lord Avebury, Mr. W. L. Courtney, the 
President of Magdalen, Mr. Badger and Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. All communications should be sent to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Memorial Committee (Professor Israel 
Gollancz), 32 George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
W. 


I' hear that Messrs. Methuen are about to publish a 
posthumous book by Oscar Wilde which will deal with 
the psychological development of the author during his 
two years’ incarceration in Reading gaol. “De Pro- 
fundis ” will have a special interest in that it was actually 
written within the prison walls. It should presumably 
contain some of its author’s sincerest utterances. Yet. 
throughout his life Wilde showed himself so consummate 
a poseur that I should not be surprised if even in this 
work he proves to have had his tongue in. his cheek, ex¬ 
hibiting: his own characteristic levity. It is interesting to 
note, in passing, that the “ Ballad of Reading, Gaol ” was 
written subsequently to Wilde’s release from prison. 


Anent. my remarks some weeks past on the 
feeble and niggardly manner in which our great poets 
and authors were commemorated; T am pleased to learn 
that there seems every, prospect of- Mr. Richard Badger’s 
munificent offer toward a Shakespeare Memorial, in 
London producing the desired results. The London 
County Council,, on its side, has consented to provide 
an adequate site fob the Memorial, while, as indication 
of the energy with which the scheme will be carried 
through, a series of semi-formal meetings of those inter¬ 
ested in the project, held at His Majesty's Theatre, lias 
resulted in the promulgation of the following pro¬ 
gramme : 

“ (1) The- Memorial to be erected on some prominent 
ske in London; the funds collected to be in the’ first 
instance devoted to the erection- of some such monument 
in London as the Scott Memorial or the Albert Memorial; 
any sum over and above that required for the monument 
to be used for some object or objects tending to promote 
the study or appreciation' of Shakespeare, to be 
determined by. a General Memorial Committee. (2) The 
General Memorial Committee to- consist of leading men 
and women of tfie- dhy, belonging to all parts of the 
Empire; representatives’ of the American people; dis¬ 
tinguished foreigners, (3) The ‘Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee ’ to be formally constituted at a public meet¬ 
ing to be held in London some time in February. 
(4) A Shakespeare Commemoration to be held in all 
parts of the world during the ‘ Shakespeare week, ’ 1905 
(April 23 to May 1), so that a concentrated effort may be 
.made, in connection with the Commemoration, to collect 
the funds necessary for the Memorial.” 

As the whole scheme, at any rate financially, will depend 
chiefly on the Shakespeare commemoration of 1905 and 
on the response which the public make to the appeal, I 
trust that the Shakespeare week of 1905 will meet with 
the success which it will undoubtedly deserve. As regards 
London, Mr. Beerbohm Tree promises to devote to the 
fund part of the proceeds of the Shakespeare Festival, 


Admirers of the late Lionel Johnson, a writer un¬ 
fortunately but too little known outside his own especial 
circle, will be glad to hear that it is proposed to erect 
a Memorial to him in the cloisters of Winchester 
Cathedral, under the shadow of whioh he lived for so 
many years when a boy at the college. 


I much regret to have to announce the death of Miss 
Adeline Sergeant, who died : at Bournemouth- on Decem¬ 
ber 5. She was born in 1851, and' after having first 
adopted teaching, as her profession, definitely took up 
literature and accepted a post on the staff of "The 
Dundee Advertiser,” which she retained for three years. 
Her most important novel was “ The Story of a Penitent 
Soul,” published in 1892. 


Mr. Philip Carr announces that, owing to the success 
of Vanbrugh’s comedy, “ The Confederacy,” at the 
Royalty Theatre, he has decided to give the play for an 
extra week, beginning Monday, December 12, with 
matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. In addition to 
this Mr. Carr has decided, in answer to numerous re¬ 
quests, to revive “ The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
with Mrs. Theodore Wright once more as the Citizen’s 
Wife; and performances of this delightful travesty will 
be given every evening from Boxing Day onwards. The 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, and dhily during the 
holidays, will be occupied with the revival of the chil¬ 
dren’s fairy play, “ Snowdrop and the Seven Little 
Men,” written by Mr. Philip Carr and composed by 
Mr. C. W. Shiith, which was produced- with such success 
at the Court Theatre last Christmas. The support 
which has been given and promised to the Mermaid 
Society’s revivals of tragedy as distinct from those of 
comedy has not been sufficient to justify the consider¬ 
able expense which would be entailed in the mounting 
of. “ Bellafront,” which it is hoped, however, will be 
given at a later date. 
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I n his speech at the St. Andrews dinner of the Royal 
Scottish Corporation the other day Lord Rosebery 
quoted a stanza which he considers “ one of the 
most eloquent that has ever been written about 
the Scottish exile, and of which, strangely enough, we 
do not know the author.” The stanza in question is the 
second of a “Canadian Boat Song," translated from 
the Gaelic by the Earl of Eglinton—presumably Hugh 
Montgomerie, the twelfth earl, who died in 1819—and 
described as having been “ found among his papers,” 
when published in “ Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine" for 
June 1849. The whole song is as follows, the two-line 
chorus being repeated after each verse: 

“ Listen to me, as when you heard our father 
Sing, long ago, the song of other shores; 

Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as ye pull your oars. 

Chorus. 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand ; 

But we are exiles from our fathers’ land. 

From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas; 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 

And we, in dreams, behold the Hebrides. 

We never shall tread the fancy-haunted valley 
Where ’tween the dark hills creeps the small clear 
stream, 

Jn arms around the patriarch banner rally, 

Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 

When the bold kindred, in the time long vanished, . 

Conquered the soil and fortified the keep. 

No seer foretold the children should be banished, 

That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 

Come foreign raid! let discord burst in slaughter! 

Oh, then, for clansmen true and stem claymore! 

The hearts that would have given their Mood like water 
Seat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar.’* 

A reissue of William Morris’ “ The Earthly Para¬ 
dise,’’ in fourteen shilling parts, should be welcomed by 
those poetry-lovers who cannot afford the more expen¬ 
sive form and have but a qualified liking for the small- 
typed one-volume edition. The poem was originally pub¬ 
lished in four parts—forming three volumes—in 1868, 
1869 and 1870. In 1872 it was issued in ten parts 
as a “ popular edition,” and was reissued several times. 
In 1886 came a new edition in five volumes, and in 
1890 one in a single volume (Reeves & Turner). In 
1896 Messrs. Longmans took over the publication of the 
poem and issued it in two forms—in a single volume, 
and -in four volumes at seven shillings and sixpence 
each (reduced in 1900 to five shillings net). In 1896, 
too, began the Kelmscott .Press edition of the poem. 

By the way, it may be asked if we are not to have the 
stories written for inclusion in “ The Earthly Para¬ 
dise ” but finally omitted by the poet ? Ever since 
reading the biography of Morris, about five years ago, 

I have hoped that such a book of hitherto unpublished 
poems might be in preparation. In the biography Mr. 
Mackail said: “ Besides the abandoned * Aristomenes,’ 
several other stories were written for ‘ The Earthly 
Paradise’ which remain unpublished. -Three at least 
of these are complete: two of them ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice ’ and ' St. Dorothea,’ belong to the plan of 
contents at first drawn out. The third, ‘ The Wooing of 


Swanhild,' though written, on the whole, in the earlier 
or romantic manner, may be inferred from its .subject, 
which is one taken from the last chapters of the 'Vol- 
sunga Saga, to belong to the later period of distinct 
Icelandic influence.” 

The first part of the catalogue of the books of the late 
Professor York Powell which has just been issued by 



PEDESTAL IN CENTRE OF NEW RIVER AT AMWELL 


Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, shows something of the 
great range of the lamented Professor’s interests, and 
incidentally illustrates the low commercial value put 
upon “ presentation copies ” from contemporary authors. 
This first part of the catalogue includes upwards of 
thirteen hundred items and is particularly rich in works 
on folklore and in Shakespeareana. There must be « 
very large circle of those who knew and honoured York 
Powell who will be glad of the opportunity of obtaining 
these peculiarly intimate memehtoes of a loved friend 
and honoured teacher. 

Several newspapers have referred to some verses on 
“ Memory,” by Charlotte Bronte, the MS. of which is 
offered for sale by a bookseller, as if the piece were a 
new one. The lines are those beginning: 

“ When the dead in their cold graves are lying.” 

They were published in “ The Comhill Magazine ” of 
February, 1893, and are included in the collected poems 
of the Brontes. 

__ Walter .Terrold. 

JUST PUBrJSHED.—Tn crown 8vo, cloth .gilt, price 7s. 6d. n«*t. 

THE DTVINA COMMEDTA OF DAKTE. 

Translated Inti English Verse by 0. POTTER. 

The Aberdeen Press says M We have here a translation of tlie ‘Pnrg torio’ .and 
tbe 4 Paradiso ’ of Dante, together with a rendering into English of the two Cantos 
from the 4 Inferno.* . . . This translation has led os to read again the great poem of 
Dante. It is a translation to be read with pleasure and profit. The verse in English 
baB music and rhythm. It glides easily along, and it bears with it the meaning of 
the poet In such a measure that the English reader may readily srasp it” 

The Liverpool Courier says 44 Mr. Potter’s translation is well written and pleasant 
to read.” - 

Loudon : Digby, Long <fc Co., J8 Bouverie Street, Fleet S’rcet, E.Q 
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Reviews 


The Soul of Japan 

Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation. By Lafcadio 

Hearn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This attempt of the late Mr. Lafcadio Hearn proves 
to be by far' the most important of his studies of 
Japanese life. His aim was “to suggest a general idea 
of the social history of Japan and a general idea of 
the nature of those forces which shaped .and tempered 
the character of her people.” The principal, forces he 
held to be the Shinto religion, a pure form of ancestor- 
worship, the religion of the family or household, of the 
clan and of the nation, in the examination of which he 
reminds us of what is too often forgotten, that a 
Japanese does not sacrifice his life because he counts it 
of little value, but because he holds that he should give 
to his Emperor gladly everything that is his-.—even life. 

To the student of sociology, more especially of the 
department of religion, this book makes fascinating 
reading. ’ There are many alive who have studied in 
Japan modes of religious thought and practice analogous 
to those which died away in the West thousands of 
years ago; so-that in the Far East we find a race with 
the minds and morals of yesterday in contact with the 
science and thought of to-day. In old Japan—in the 
Japan of sixty years ago—"ethics were not different 
from religion; religion was not different from govern¬ 
ment . .,. to obey was piety; to disobey was impious; 
and the rule of obedience was enforced upon each indi¬ 
vidual by the will of the community to which he be¬ 
longed." Never before or since was life so minutely 
organised or had each citizen less freedom; the nation 
was one gigantic compulsory co-operative society; com¬ 
petition between man and man was practically crushed 
out. To-day the race hovers “ between the most despotic 
form of communism, founded upon the most ancient 
form of religion, and the most highly evolved form of 
industrial union, with unlimited individual right of 
competition.” It remains to be seen whether a race 
of men trained under one rigime for centuries can 
quickly adapt itself to other circumstances; at present 
we cannot tell whether the Japanese can work this 
wonder, for Japan, though outwardly democratic, is in 
reality nothing of the kind; if they cannot the nation 
must succumb to the races of the West who have been 
trained up in an atmosphere of competitive freedom. 
It is too often taken for granted that because Japan 
has accomplished so much she can achieve all. In such 
confidence, if it exists in the country itself, lies Japan's 
greatest danger. 

Another point is that patriotism, in a European 
sense of the word, was not known, is not known in 
Japan. Under such conditions as prevailed before 
Meiji, and as still to a great extent hold good, " that 
larger loyalty which identifies itself with love of king 
and country . . . could not fully evolve.” The present 
war may arouse it, and once aroused it may live; but 
such a growth will mean a severing of almost all bonds 
with the past, and the future will be awaited anxiously. 

Mr. Hearn traces carefully, and sympathetically for 
the most part, the history of the nation’s religious life— 
Shintoism, Buddhism, the influence of Confucius and of 
Christianity—up to the era of Meiji: but before the 
outcome of the revolution he stands doubtful, as must 
we all do. So far the national character has been 
changed but little; beneath the achievements of the 
last few decades lies the accumulated and ingrained 


experiences of centuries—so long as these stand so long 
can Japan hope for a success; shatter them and chaos 
will come, out of which may emerge disaster. 

“ Some of us have wondered at times what the old 
Egyptians or the old Greeks would have done if suddenly 
brought into dangerous contact with a civilisation like 
our own—a civilisation of applied mathematics, with 
sciences and branch-sciences of which the mere names 
would fill a dictionary. I think that the history of 
modern Japan suggests very clearly what any wise 
people, with a civilisation based upon ancestor-worship, 
would have done. They would have speedily recon¬ 
structed their patriarchal society to meet the sudden 
peril; they would have adopted, with astonishing success, 
all the scientific machinery that they could use; they 
would have created a formidable army and a highly 
efficient navy; they would have sent their young aris¬ 
tocrats abroad to study alien convention, and to qualify 
for diplomatic duty; they would have established a new 
system of education, and obliged all their children to 
study many new things. But toward the higher 
emotional and intellectual life of that alien civilisation 
they would naturally exhibit indifference: its best litera¬ 
ture, its philosophy, its broader forms of tolerant 
religion could make no profound appeal to their moral 
and social experience.” 

This quotation is lengthy, but useful both in its 
matter and in that it helps to an understanding of 
Mr. Hearn's views. 

No one who wishes to understand the possibilities of 
the future of Japan can afford to neglect the past, and 
no one who would grasp the meaning of the past can 
afford to neglect Mr. Hearn’s fine and thoughtful work. 

W. Teignmouth Shore. 

Dai Nippon, the Britain op the East. A Study in 

National Evolution. By Henry Dyer. (Blackie. 

12 s. 6d.) 

The regeneration of Japan has been so rapid and com¬ 
plete that it naturally presents a never-failing object of 
interest to all those who make an intelligent study of 
history. To Mr. Dyer, who was a resident in the country 
during the crucial time when the revolution was 
planned and carried out, and who watched the Empire in 
the throes of its convulsion, the epoch offers an all- 
absorbing attraction. Fortunately for the reading public 
he is not only the possessor of a fund of facts on the 
subject, but he is also the master of a good literary style. 

The old system of divided authority possessed by the 
Mikado and the Shogun is now well known and under¬ 
stood, but the underlying causes which led to the restora¬ 
tion of the supreme power into the hands of the Mikado 
are not so well recognised. It so happened that the 
first revolutionary movements synchronised with the 
arrival of foreigners in the Empire, and the conclusion 
was at once arrived at that the two events were cause 
and effect. But Mr. Dyer believes, and rightly believes, 
that the true moving causes had become active before 
Commodore Perry arrived off the coast, or Lord Elgin 
had made his treaty. The minds of the people had been 
greatly stirred by Prince Mito’s “ History of Japan,” in 
which great work the author proved to demonstration 
that the Shogun was but a usurper and that all true 
power was vested by High Heaven in the Mikado. A 
revival of the Shinto faith strengthened the movement, 
which gathered force as subsequent events urged it for¬ 
ward, until the country as one man proclaimed the 
unity of the Empire under the supreme Sovereign. 
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Never in the history of the world has so complete and 
rapid a national revolution been consummated, and this 
is solely due to the character of the people, that character 
which enabled them to take a leading part in the cosmo¬ 
politan march on Peking, and has now put them into the 
position of a first-rate Power both in the field and in the 
council chamber. Mr. Dyer enlarges at length on the 
patriotism and loyalty of the nation. No obstacle is so 
great and no danger is too appalling to make the Japan¬ 
ese hesitate for a moment when the country demands 
that they shall overcome the one or face the other. 
When national interests are at stake every Japanese 
offers his life for his country’s good and displays a 
patriotism which might remove mountains. 

Mr. Dyer deals fully and in an interesting way with 
this and many other aspects of the national regeneration 
of Japan. The army and navy naturally come in for 
a large share of his attention. The advances they have 
made in recent years are prodigious. On the conclusion 
of the Chino-Japanese war the army numbered only 
67,000 men and the navy was without a single line-of- 
battle ship. And now, after an interval of only ten 
years, Japan can put into the field an army of 500,000 
men, and reckons on having 150,000 men with her 
banners in time of peace. As to her ships, the engage¬ 
ments they have fought are enough to testify to their 
efficiency. That the transformation should have been 
accomplished in so short a time is one of the marvels of 
the age. 

The reforms in the system of education are little less 
surprising. Up to the time of the great change the 
education of the country was modelled strictly on 
Chinese lines. The dicta of Confucius governed the in¬ 
struction that was given to every boy and many of the 
girls of the land. Their knowledge was thus limited 
to the narrow views of the sage. But the right material 
was there, and the subsequent establishment of public 
and private schools throughout the Empire is producing 
a crop of scholars of whom the nation may well be 
proud. 

Mr. Dyer does not believe in the existence of a “ yellow 
peril,” and we entirely agree with him in his view that 
Japan “will continue her present policy, abstain from 
any attempt at territorial aggrandisement in Asia, and 
confine herself to commercial and industrial intercourse, 
and to guidance in the rejuvenescence of that vast con¬ 
tinent.” 

We have not sufficient space at our disposal even to 
mention the many topics on which Mr. Dyer learnedly 
discourses, but we recommend every one who desires to 
gain a just view of the present position and future 
prospects of Japan to read his most intructive and 
interesting work. 

Robert K. Douglas. 

With Kuroki in Manchuria. By Frederick Palmer. 

(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


scribblers of telegrams into writers of letters, and though 
we know less about the fighting at the time, we shall 
afterwards have a number of very interesting and 
valuable books on the war. 

The descriptions given by Mr. Palmer have the great 
merit of enabling one to see the places he describes, and 
even to hear the action; he seizes on the vital point 
of a scene and fastens it on the reader’s memory. 
His description of the orchestral symphony of cannon 
raging round Liao-yang is very fine. Altogether Mr. 
Palmer’s account of that battle makes many things 
clearer. The hopes of a second Sedan or Leipzig, enter¬ 
tained by many friends of the Japanese, were doomed 
to disappointment, firstly, because General Kuropatkin 
outnumbered his enemy, besides having entrenched his 
position, and secondly, because he had thrown five 
bridges over the Tai-tse river. The Allies at Leipzig 
were five to three in numbers, and, but for Napoleon’s 
incredible blunder in omitting to build bridges over the 
Elster, the victory would have been no more decisive 
than Liao-yang. Had not the Japanese soldiers been 
able to outfight the Russians, General Kuroki’s flanking 
force would have been marching to certain ruin. As it 
was, Kuropatkin had his opportunity; nearly all his 
army was within reach of one of the three Japanese 
armies, and no help could come to Kuroki; yet the 
Russians were too exhausted to take their chance. 

Some of the most vivid descriptions Mr. Palmer gives 
are of the fights in the Motien-ling Pass, where the 
Russians attacked. The story of these does not give 
much hope for the Muscovite plan of eventually driving 
the little “Makaki” into the sea by sheer numbers. 
The tale of the first and minor attack reads like a few 
pages out of Kinglake’s volume on Inkerman. The 
heavy, unwieldy columns, spreading out into a shapeless 
swarm of big, slow men in long overcoats and high boots, 
met by a thin line of resolute fighters with bullet and 
bayonet, and finally rolling off discomfited before a 
fourth of their numbers—all this we have read before ; 
only the Japanese fought a scientific Inkerman. 

Carping critics have recently been attacking the 
Japanese generals for not winning crushing victories 
over the Russians. These writers forget that even 
Napoleon could only beat the Russians decisively when 
they practically put themselves into hopeless positions 
before the fight began, as at Austerlitz and Friedland. 
Liao-yang was better planned than Borodino, and the 
Russians have not yet been able to fight an Eylau. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that they will do so. 
The Japanese generals may not have genius, but they 
all know their business; and their soldiers are probably 
the best in average quality that the world has seen. 
“ If you want a Horatius at the bridge,” says Mr. 
Palmer, “ take the nearest sergeant.” 

The illustrations are from photographs taken on the 
spot, and give, like the rest of the book, a fine impres¬ 
sion of reality. Arthur Ropes. 


Mr. Palmer has not lost time, nor have his publishers, 
for this narrative carries the story of the Japanese First 
Army down to the end of the battle of Liao-yang. It 
is an excellent and interesting record, with the vividness 
of the moment and the permanent charm of literature. 
The irksome Japanese restrictions on seeing the opera¬ 
tions of war and telegraphing accounts may have pressed 
hardly on our correspondents; but certainly they have 
greatly , improved the quality of the detailed descrip¬ 
tions when these did at length get through. The 
Japanese censor has turned our correspondents from 


Arts and Crafts of Old Japan. By Stewart Dick. 
(Foulis. 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is the first volume of what promises to be an in¬ 
teresting series—“ The World of Art.” It is to be 
followed by “ Celtic Art,” “ Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
Egypt,” and “ Arts and Crafts of Mediaeval England.” 
The author and editor is modest enough in his preface, 
for he states clearly that his little book is intended 
not for the collector or the connoisseur, but merely for 
those who require “ an introduction to a field of art 
hitherto little explored, but which will well repay further 
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study.” It is permissible politely to cavil at this some¬ 
what didactic statement, or rather to that portion of it 
which refers to the field having been little explored. 
Surely the books on the arts and crafts of Japan, in 
English, French and German, published during the past 
two or three decades must be numbered by the hundred. 
In fact, few fields have been more thoroughly exploited 
by experts, amateurs, and ignoramuses. Mr. Dick be¬ 
longs to none of these classes; he is rather a conscientious 
compiler, a careful and accurate bibliographer. His 
information is ample, correct, and simply told in straight¬ 
forward language. He tells us nothing new, but he puts 
together a plain, unvarnished tale, full of useful in¬ 
formation, to which chapter and verse could easily be 
assigned. His remarks on the grammar of Japanese 
flower arrangement are good enough on the whole, but 
in the main merely a condensation of the Conder book 
cm the subject. The many illustrations are excellent, 
that of the Tsubas and the group of Inro particularly 
so; the examples of Netsukes might easily have been 
bettered; the British Museum specimens are not nearly 
as good as those in several private collections, both here 
and in Paris. Mr. Dick, in common with many others 
who ought to know better, is enthusiastic about the South 
Kensington Museum Miochu’s Eagle, which is really a 
much overrated work, at least from a Japanese point of 
view. The book as a whole is charmingly gotten up, and 
no student of Japanese art can afford to do without it ; 
but it sadly lacks an index. 

Edward Burne-Jones 

Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones. By G. B.-J. 

2 vols. (Macmillan. 30*. net.) 

For several years we have waited for the completion of 
this book, and at last it lies before us. It is a beautiful 
book. Admirably written and compiled with skill, it 
presents without affectation a perfect picture of one of 
the most fascinating personalities of his time, a person¬ 
ality of equal charm and nobility; so we lay it down 
with genuine gratitude to the lady who has contributed 
so ably and exquisitely painted a portrait to the gallery 
of modern biography. Literary portraiture is seldom 
well done at the hands of female writers; a biography 
by a widow hardly ever. This book is an exception, 
partly because there were no shadows to Burne-Jones’ 
brilliant character that a wife might seek to hide, partly 
because the honest candour of the writer makes us feel 
that even if there were she would not make the attempt. 
Here is Burne-Jones set before us as he was known to his 
intimates, more completely revealed, of course, than 
would be possible to any other biographer. Of criticism 
there is little or none; that is left to the critics, of whom 
Burne-Jones took so little store. But the facts of his 
life are set out in welcome fulness—his conversations and 
his letters, his travels and his sojournings, his efforts, dis- 
appointments, and triumphs. His friendships were not 
few, and they were deep, and deep were the friendships 
he inspired. How gentle is the spirit breathing out of Ros¬ 
setti s letter to him when he was lying ill, recuperating 
nevertheless, at the house of the hospitable Prinseps!— 

“ To think of you suffering so much and in such an 
unaccountable way! Of course I shall come to-morrow 
as early as I can—would come to-night also, if possible, 
but fear I cannot manage that. I know how much better 
cared for you are at Kensington than elsewhere, but still 
cannot help fearing that the air may have to do with 
your illness, as I know it is far from agreeing with every 
one. "iou really must try something else immediately, 
if you are not better in a few days -much as you will 
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lose by sacrificing Mrs. Prinsep’s care. There is nothing 
in the world I care for more than your health, dear old 
fellow—hardly anything so much. I know 1 must be 
fonder of you than you can possibly be of me—at any 
rate, there is no man I love so well by half or who loves 
me so well.” 

William Morris, Ruskin, Leighton, du Maurier, too, 
and others, would write not less affectionately, for 
Burne-Jones’ nature invited and compelled the warmest 
friendship; and even the stranger for whom he might 
feel a ready sympathy, on receiving the kindly pressure 
of his hand and on meeting the sweet, strong gaze of his 
laughing blue eyes, was captured at once, and recognised 
—what Lady Burne-Jones delightfully proves—that 
here was a man gentle and kind, yet of indomitable 
strength of will, and remarkably wide-awake for all his 
life-dreams and visions of beauty and romance. A 
sweet and deeply religious nature his; yet ready to burn 
furiously with the fire of indignation—for, as he once 
told me when speaking of his adhesion to the New 
Gallery in its opposition to the Grosvenor Gallery, he 
was “ a natural rebel ” violently opposed to all govern¬ 
ments at the first sign of falling away. He was highly 
cultivated, too, and widely read, and had the faculty, as 
Dr. Johnson put it, of “ seeing through ” a thing. For 
example, in his talk on perfection in art and its value, 
wherein he discovered, unconsciously perhaps, the true 
defence of his own work, he draws a felicitous com¬ 
parison : 

•' AEschylus had his Sophocles, just as Michael Angelo 
had his Raphael. And in both cases cases the knowing 
ones think the ‘ perfect artist ’ the bigger of the two. 
But, of course, it is God that creates, and the more that 
man can create, the more God he has in him. That’s the 
right way to measure Michael Angelo, and then you find 
he’s immeasurable. You can tell how high Raphael is 
to an inch. . . . ‘ A mere difference of time and milieu ’ 
—see the Reviews, passim —‘ the one manifesting his 
intellectual activity in Literature and the other in Art ’ 
—capital letters, of course, to mark the antithesis. What 
rot it all is! As if literature was not art. Why litera¬ 
ture is only literature because it is art, and for no other 
reason. It is art that makes paintings pictures, and it 
is art that makes verses poems; literature cannot do it 
any more than painting can." 

In his life, which was a constant struggle against ill- 
health, his art-work was as constant a struggle against 
himself, and be was the victor till the end. Yet 
strenuous, hard-working, and strong-willed as he was, a 
poet refined and delicate, he had humour, too, as every 
great artist must. Not only a humorist was he, but a 
caricaturist. The funniest of his drawings, I think, are 
not in inis book, comic as are many of these sketches set 
in the text among the photogravures; but it is difficult 
not to laugh at these amusingly merciless reflections on 
his own person. 

As a record of his career, and particularly of his social 
life, the book is complete. We have it all, from his 
childhood, schooldays, and Oxford life, to London work 
and on to his peaceful end. Burne-Jones the worker, 
the talker, the letter-writer—brilliant all three—lives in 
these pages, and his friendships with Tennyson and 
Ruskin, Aliingham and George Eliot, with side-lights 
flashed on Carlyle and George Henry Lewes, are singu¬ 
larly pleasant reading. The excellent illustrations, in¬ 
cluding pictures, studies, and portraits of the painter 
and his friends, serve their purpose well, for the volumes, 
leaving to others Burne-Jones the artist, concern them¬ 
selves with Burne-Jones the man. 

M. H. Spielmann. 
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A Scholarly Hotch-Potch 

Studies i« Religion and Literature. By W. 8. Lilly. 

(Ghapmau & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

In the present collection of essays we find much more to 
interest us than in its immediate predecessor “ Chris¬ 
tianity and Modern Civilisation,” a miscellany of essays 
ludicrously overweighted by their title. Mr. Lilly is 
indisputably a scholar, acquainted with the greatest in 
European literature of all times, and able to use his 
knowledge with ease and appositeness. 

Pur chief interest in Mr. Lilly has regard to the 
degree of impartiality to which this representative 
Roman Catholic Englishman has attained. We have 
never been able quite definitely to decide this point: 
and the present volume may perhaps be cited in illustra¬ 
tion of the difficulty. In the first essay Mr. Lilly seeks 
to show that Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic at 
heart. Much honest research has gone to its writing, 
and we confess that Mr. Lilly’s natural desire to prove 
his thesis has not led him into any arguments open to 
criticism, save that which sees in Shakespeare’s recogni¬ 
tion of law an adherence to the Thomist philosophy. 
Then, again, the second essay, “ The Mission of Tenny¬ 
son," reveals a whole-hearted admiration of the poet 
so admired by Huxley, which certainly proves Mr. 
filly’s mind to have no small tincture of impartiality: 
whilst his deep appreciation of Wordsworth and of 
Schopenhauer tells in the same direction. 

But there are many passages which tell in the oppo¬ 
site sense: some of them surely unworthy of a student 
whose reading has been so wide. The essay on the 
“ M e a ning of Tractarianism,” like a recent essay in 
“ The Fortnightly,” is an illustration of Mr. Lilly’s 
adoration of Cardinal Newman. Surely few readers of 
Mr. Lilly on this subject can fail to feel that, in 
different conditions of time and place, Mr. Lilly could 
not have written as he does. He is hardly to be 
accepted as an impartial judge of that great reactionary. 

But the excuse of personal affection cannot be 
pled in other instances. The suggestion, for instance, 
that Isabella’s non-compliance, in “ Measure for 
Measure,” with Angelo’s desire, “ stands condemned by 
the Spencerian rule of right and wrong,” is so 
astonndingly wrong that one almost forgets to laugh 
at the description of the “ Principles of Ethics as a 
“ system of Protestant morals.” Nothing but bias, again, 
can explain the description of Huxley as “ amazingly 
confused and incoherent” in discussing purely philo¬ 
sophical questions. The present writer heartily dissents 
from Huxley’s philosophical position, but at the asser¬ 
tion that Darwin’s “ agent for the propagation of damn¬ 
able heresies ” was ever “ incoherent,” on any subject 
he touched, he can only stare dumbfoundered. The 
following charming quotation speaks for itself: “ That 
repulsive amalgam of prudery and profligacy exhibited, 
from time to time, by chosen vessels of what is now 
called ‘ the Nonconformist conscience.’ ” 

ft is really necessary to enter a protest against Mr. 
Lilly’s treatment of inverted commas. In the first 
place, he is constantly guilty of using them to include 
inexact quotations: one glaring instance being in the 
case o* a passage from “Tintern Abbey." When one 
knows the original and can recognise the distortion, no 
harm is done: but the frequent detection of such in¬ 
stances leads to a distrust of all Mr. Lilly’s quotations ; 
and that is a pity. The contrary error, though much 
less important, is also to be regretted. Mr. Lilly has a 
way of quoting Cardinal Newman without using quota¬ 


tion marks. The reader whose memory is unsure or who 
has not read the “ Essay on Development ” is apt to 
credit Mr. Lilly with such epigrams as “ to live is to 
change ” : whereas a footnote indicating its source would 
add to his interest. One superb passage, luminous and 
majestic, we remember marking and copying out from 
an essay of Mr. Lilly’s, appending his name thereto: 
afterwards to discover what would have been self-evi¬ 
dent to a student of that master of English prose—that 
the passage was Newman’s. C. W. Sale?bv. 

A Lost Pleiad 

Hurrell Froude: Memoranda and Comments. By 

Louise Imogen Guiney. With Seven Illustrations. 

(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The phrase which we have chosen to head this notice 
is Miss Guiney’s, and indicates the spirit of hero- 
worship in which she approaches her subject. This 
American lady, who has made Oxford her home, ’ has 
hopelessly succumbed to its spirit of place; and that 
for her has particularly enshrined itself in the brilliant 
personality of the pupil of Keble, the Fellow of Onel, 
who was “ the soul of Newman.” 

Hurrell Froude’s letters have, of course, for a long 
time been before the world. Students of the Oxford 
Movement, friendly or other, are familiar with their 
characteristics—their idealism, their lofty impatience, 
their endearing rashness. His life of rigorous striving 
has been given us in the form in which, day by day, 
he frankly chronicled it; and the friends who lived to 
carry into conclusive action the thoughts that he con¬ 
ceived have lived their lives, are niched in their fitting 
cells of memory, and have followed him beyond the veil. 
And now, in some sense, perhaps because so worthy 
beginnings are but beginnings still, he seems almost the 
most living of them all. For he is ever young. The 
world has moved far from the point at which it stood 
in the days when the Oriel common room furnished a 
setting for the sketch of Mozley, Newman and Froude 
himself reproduced in this volume; and a great deal of 
what was new and disputable when Hurrell said " Isaac, 
we must make a Row in the world ” is become, whether 
for acceptance or rejection, commonplace and stale. 
Some in one direction, some in another,'the'members 
of two generations have gone their several ways. New 
and more fundamental difficulties engage the learned. 
Yet here are “ remains ” that exhale the air and build 
up again the environment of those romantic days. 

Miss Guiney has been hampered by some difficulties 
in carrying out her labour of love, and in particular 
has occasion to regret that she has not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of collating the letters with the carefully pre¬ 
served originals. But we have to thank her for the 
successful pains that she has spent on filling in the 
names which had been merely indicated by arbi¬ 
trary signs, as well as those which, in the “ Remains,” 
had been suppressed from consideration for living 
persons. In this she was aided by the pencil of ah 
unknown annotator, whose volume she picked up on a 
second-hand bookstall. Perhaps this little treasure- 
trove was also the original source of her inspiration. 

The first section of the book contains the letters; the 
second comprises a series of excerpts from appreciations 
by various more or less well-known pens. In this the 
editor claims that nothing in English “ which has colour 
and individuality ” has been altogether passed by. The 
frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of an unfinished 
portrait of Hurrell Froude as a child, which fully justi¬ 
fies the pains that have been lavished upon the difficult 
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business of conjectural completion. The volume is per¬ 
fected by a singularly comprehensive index compiled 
by Miss M. H. James. 


Father Ignatius 

The Life of Father Ignatius, O.S.B., the Monk of 
Llanthony. By the Baroness de Bertouch. With 
Nine Illustrations. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Monk of Llanthony has been a familiar figure for 
the last forty years. He is an old man now, but it is 
not easy to realise the fact. For he does not change. 
In the early days of the Oxford Movement, with the 
encouragement of Dr. Pusey and Miss Sellon, he defi¬ 
nitely devoted himself to the resuscitation of monastic 
life in the Church of England. He took upon himself 
the vows, the obligations, and the costume of the Bene¬ 
dictine order; and in spite of ridicule, in spite even of 
hatred, on which he thrives, and in spite of conspicuous 
failure in the object of his endeavour, he is a monk—the 
most lonely of monks—still. Not that he is a lonely 
111411 f ar from it. “ I want crowds, crowds,” he said 
when, as a child, he “ played at church and of crowds 
he has always been the animated centre. His Church 
has known not what to do with him. He is thus another 
instance of the justice of Macaulay’s sneer in his essay 
on Bunyan and of the bitter lament of Newman. A 
wise mother church might have made a great servant, 
an apostle, out of Mr. Leycester Lyne. As things were 
he has but won for his own strange personality a long 
series of barren triumphs. The Roman Catholic Church 
seems at one time to have made great efforts to capture 
him; and she would have known what to do with him; 
but he must first have been broken to the yoke, and 
already the fascination of victorious isolation had won 
too great a mastery. Father Ignatius has presumably 
taken a vow of holy obedience, but he has taken care 
never to be found in the position to pay it. Hence, 
so far as the outside observer may judge, the particular 
virtue of which obedience is the outward expression has 
remained always in abeyance; and hence the man him¬ 
self has ever been that which he is now, an ecclesiastical 
free-lance in a fancy costume. Time and circumstances 
have hardened instead of modifying the peculiarities of 
his temperament. His splendid courage and devotion 
show in the narrative of this book in the hues of audacity 
and fanaticism. His influence over weaker spirits is 
manifested in something too like tyranny. His confi¬ 
dence in his own magnetic force has pushed him into a 
region that might easily be confused with megalomania. 

, , w ® bave U8ed ““e freedom in the dissection of a 

still hvmg personality, that is because this book bravelv 
challenges such treatment. The subject has placed at 
the disposition of the biographer his diaries, his memo¬ 
randa, and his most intimate personal recollections. The 

IbifW"’,° u h l r part ’ in maki “g the vilest use of 
this material, has been so informed with the spirit of her 

subject as to have produced a book that irresistibly 
suggests autobiography. Regarding the book in this 
hght, we note that Father Ignatius does not mince 
matters in setting forth his claims to veneration. We 
do not, we confess, think that the Monk of Llanthony 
has raised the dead to life. But then we do not pretend 
to have examined the evidence that he profusely offers. 

™attitude' Tw° ? f gard t0 ™ ch occurrences, 

an attitude of bigoted incredulity. At the same time we 

is Sit md J ?, robable fcbat by this time Mr. Lyne 
is fully convinced that this and suchlike marvels have 
been wrought by his hands. And that but makes him 


the more interesting. His Life, at any rate, is one of 
the most fascinating of the memoirs we have read for 
some time. But its style, judged by the passages 
which are obviously Ignatian in origin, makes one realise 
that a great deal of oral eloquence would look rather 
banal and tawdry in print. 


A History of the Colony of Victoria. By Henry 
Gyles Turner. (Longmans. 21s. 2 vols.) 

In slaying once more the myth that Botany Bay ever 
became a penal settlement Mr. Turner does an injustice 
to Captain Cook. In this way. The bold circum¬ 
navigator’s words, as given in the Wharton edition of the 
famous “Journal,” run thus: “May 6, 1770. The 
great quantity of plants Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
found in this place occasioned my giving it the name of 
Botany Bay.” Yet our new historian calls the name a 
“ fanciful ” one ? But where does fancy come in ? All 
the old navigator’s place-names are very expressive and 
are veritable landmarks in his voyages, and none is more 
so than the oft-quoted name which, owing to Governor 
Phillip’s sagacity, has never been anything but a name. 
Mr. Turner does better in dissipating the myth that 
Batman and Fawkner were the original discoverers of 
the Yarra, on the banks of which the city of Melbourne 
stands to-day. The first white man to set foot on Vic¬ 
torian territory was the brave young surgeon, George 
Bass, who in his whaleboat pushed out of Port Jackson, 
and during the eighty-three days of his dashing and 
dangerous voyage discovered the strait which was named 
after him by Governor Hunter. This courageous ex¬ 
ploit, said Captain Flinders, who verified the discovery, 
“ has not perhaps its equal in the annals of maritime 
history.” But it was reserved for Lieutenant Murray in 
the “ Lady Nelson ” to find the gap in the coast which led 
into the spacious sheet of water named afterwards Port 
Phillip, in honour of the commander of the First Fleet. 
On May 5, 1802, Murray was cruising off Port Phillip 
Heads, but alarmed at the presence of broken water, as 
indicating a reef, he despatched his launch in the charge 
of his chief officer, Mr. Bowen, who speedily reported his 
discovery of a good channel, a mile and a half wide, 
with from six to ten fathoms of water, opening into a 
magnificent harbour. “To this officer,” says our his¬ 
torian, “ whose name, strange to say, is almost unknown 
in our annals, and which should at least have been 
associated with one of the prominent features of our 
maritime highway, belongs the honour of being the first 
white man to pass through Port Phillip Heads, the 
forerunner of those vast crowds that in after years 
poured through the gateway to the Golden Land, some¬ 
times to the extent of thousands in a single day.” It 
only remained for Murray to confirm his officer's dis¬ 
covery and record in his journal that on March 9,1801, 
“ The united colours of the Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland were hoisted, and the port taken possession 
of for His sacred Majesty George the Third.” A year 
later Captain Matthew Flinders, coming direct from 
England in the “ Investigator,” and entering the Port 
Phillip Heads, made an independent discovery of the 
vast piece of water,” and having coasted round the 
shores in due course also reported the result to 
Governor King at Parramatta. This Governor speedily 
despatched Surveyor-General Grimes, whose party did 
for the land what Flinders had done for the coast, and 
whose detailed report—long pigeon-holed in Sydney— 
has put an end to the rival claims of Batman and 
Fawkner to be regarded as the original discoverers of the 
Yarra and site of the city which, with pardonable pride, 
Mr. Turner calls “ the greatest city south of the line.” 
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Victoria, like its sister States, has its romantic and 
fascinating beginnings, and Mr. Turner has done good 
service in setting these in the clear light of day. With a 
tremulous hand our author traces the attempt at making 
the new territory a penal settlement, and with unmis¬ 
takable joy he records the collapse of the movement and 
its transference to Van Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, 
and he reminds us that the name of the finest street in 
Melbourne—Collins Street—is fitly given in honour of 
the man who averted this awful calamity. 

These volumes are admirably written, and their value 
much enhanced by the fine map and exhaustive index. 

T. Flavell. 


Poetry 

William Shakespeabe, Pedagogue and Poacher. A 
drama. By Richard Garnett. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Theseus, Medea, and Lybics. By T. Sturge Moore. 
(Duckworth. Is. net.) 

Sounds and Sweet Aibs. By John Todhunter. (Elkin 
Mathews. Is. net.) 

Lyrics or Joy. By Frank Dempter Sherman. (Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin. $1.00 net.) 

Svieetbriab, a Pastobal with Songs. By Dorothea 
Qore Browne. (Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poem? or 1848 and Eablieb Days. Translated by 
E. Robinson. (Sherratt and Hughes. 3s. 6d. net.) 

If we are to take Richard Garnett as being Dr. Garnett 
(a point on which the title-page does not enlighten us), 
“ William Shakespeare ” will scarcely rank with his best 
and characteristic work. The temptation to revive the 
great poet in his habit as he may be conceived to have 
lived is a temptation which most writers must have felt 
—the exercise of fancy is so pleasurable. It is a tempta¬ 
tion which writer after writer has yielded to, and few 
have emerged from the attempt with even tolerable 
credit. It is an ignis fatuus, leading to mild failure. 
All essays to reincarnate great writers are perilous, and 
this the most perilous, the most difficult of all. For we 
know really nothing of Shakespeare the man; and so the 
adventurer falls back upon Shakespeare the writer, en¬ 
deavours to make him talk somewhat as he wrote—a 
hopeless task! Even the brilliantly deft author of “ The 
New Republic ” might quail before the impossibility. 
If your adventurer avoid this rock, he splits on another. 
He invariably idealises Shakespeare (we all do!), and 
the result is a waxwork figure, a thing for Madame 
Tussaud’s. We are all too worshipping for a vital and 
thinkable reincarnating of Shakespeare. The one man 
who would have the necessary irreverence is Mr. G. B. 
Shaw; and he will surely do the thing one of these days, 
in an Unpleasant Play. It will not be Shakespeare, it 
will be G. B. 8. in a ruff; but G. B. S. posing in a ruff 
for the bard will be immensely live and amusing. It will 
have at least one resemblance to Shakespeare; it will be 
a man. Now this William Shakespeare is not a man, 
even a youthful man; it is an amiable and high-minded 
abstraction. The author is too idealising, too reverent. 
For the rest, the drama is a little rustic comedy of the 
early Stratford Shakespeare, and Ann Hathaway, and 
Sir. Thomas Lucy, and the deer-stealing tradition. The 
verse only partly echoes Shakespeare’s writing; it is 
mostly independent. But Dr. Garnett (if Dr. Garnett 
it be) has written better and more felt poetry. There 
have been worse attempts, but the attempt was in itself 
foredoomed. The strongest must have failed. 

Mr. Sturge Moore is emitting a bubble-succession of 
thin little paper-covered books of verse, all more or less 


on the same outward and inward pattern; and this is 
the latest. But it is better than its immediate foregoers, 
which have not seemed to us Worthy of Mr. Sturge 
Moore. The lyrics, indeed, are not more, to our mind, 
than good workmanship. The descriptive and more or 
less dramatic sketches (somewhat in the Browning 
fashion) though they occupy half the volume, are but 
two. But they are decidedly good. The “ Medea,” in 
particular, has the author’s power of colour and graphic 
phrase in a marked degree, and a richness of fancy. 
That and “ Theseus ” are among Mr. Moore’s good work, 
if not his best. 

Mr. Todhunter’s “ Sounds and Sweet Airs ” and Mr. 
Sherman’s “ Lyrics of Joy ” are both craftsmanlike and 
accomplished work; and Mr. Todhunter’s is not without 
substance. But it has no poem of the imaginative 
force which we have had from him before. Miss Gore 
Browne’s “ Sweetbriar ” is an unpretending and simple- 
minded little pastoral drama, which does not demand 
strict criticism. Its best feature is an occasional direct 
descriptive truth; but the plot and characters are un¬ 
affectedly conventional. 

Mr. Robinson’s oddly-named “ Poems of 1848 ” is a 
selection of original renderings from Victor Hugo, Heine, 
and other Continental poets of the Romantic period. 
The translations are sometimes good, sometimes middling, 
never (we think) striking; and it is not with Heine that 
he excels. Perhaps he does best with Hugo; but one 
would scarce gather from him Hugo’s greatness. One 
version from Heine, by the way, is scarce more than a 
slight verbal modification of Longfellow’s well-known 
translation from the same lyric. We cannot discern its 
independent value; the metrical movement and to a 
large extent the words are exactly the same. 


Fiction 


THE STORM OF LONDON. By F. Dickberry. (Long, 
6s.) This novel gives the impression that it was written to 
effect a veritable storm of London by the audacity of its 
theme—the abolition of clothes—but the execution falls con¬ 
siderably below the conception. The thesis that clothes are 
in their essence purely a matter of convention is an indis¬ 
putable philosophic truth, but in his development of the 
idea the author fails palpably, completely lacking that 
redeeming lightness of touch which can render piquant and 
interesting that which otherwise might tend to be a trifle 
tedious. The imagination reels at the thought of what might 
hove been made of Mr. Dickberry’s excellent idea, had it 
been the theme of a novel by a first-class French novelist, 
or, better still, the subject of a play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
The writer’s satire, however, though heavy, is often vigorous, 
and the following extract from a speech by Lord Lionel 
Somerville, delivered to an unclothed but fashionable 
audience at the ex-Walton Club, deserves quotation: 
“ Sargent is the satirist of a clothed society. His models 
would exist no longer were you to divest them of their 
meretricious furbelows; for their garments are the parts 
which help to form the aggregate of their psychology, and 
without their frills and trimmings they would merely be 
marionettes stuffed with sawdust and held together with 
screws.” To examine the treatment of the subject more in 
detail, the most interesting phase of this new society, naked 
and unashamed, is the great difficulty of recognising the 
identities of the clotheless—a difficulty so great that a new 
class of professional guides has to come to the rescue. The 
book, however, suffers from a lack of any genuine human 
interest. Lord Somerville, the hero, and Lady Gwendolen 
Towerbridge, the heroine (what a name! even Towerhamlets 
would have been better) are but lay figures; more interesting 
is Dick Danford, the music-hall buffoon. 
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SALLY, A STUDY, AND OTHER TALES OE THE 
OUTSKIRTS- By Hugh Clifford. (Blackwood, 6s.) Mr. 
Clifford has revealed a rare enthusiasm—an enthusiasm 
for brown humanity. Perhaps he has a closer understanding 
of it than most people; and he certainly gains for his 
Malay princelet, Sally, a warm sympathy, if not the glad 
hand of welcome. One is forced to the conclusion that the 
twentieth-century civilisation, when applied to the nigger, 
is a somewhat costly and selfish experiment. For in what 
manner will the relatively high standard of morals and 
exalted code prove a blessing ? Will it make the savage 
happier in his own home surroundings when he has finished 
his European trip and returned with the veneer of educa¬ 
tion ? And, on the other hand, will those among whom he 
is being educated, and like whom he must strive to become— 
will they ever look upon him, however apt a pupil, otherwise 
than as a benighted nigger 1 Sally has to learn; to learn 
that he is not, and never can be, a white man; and yet he 
is educated out of the debased and debasing ideals of his 
forbears. In a word, he is out of conceit with himself as 
a nigger, and yet, even in his emancipated condition, he is 
secretly despised by the white man. Sally is but a study, 
full of pathos and meaning. The Malay princelet, Sally, 
comes to England to be educated; he is first torn by the 
roots from his native land. He is led on by fair promises to 
the belief that he can only be an Englishman minus an 
Englishman’s privileges. He makes this depressing discovery 
just about the time when he wants to marry a pretty English 
girl whom he meets at a country house. There are other 
sketches in this volume; but this first one is far and away 
the best. Mr. Hugh Clifford has a kindly manner, an eye 
for dramatic effect, and a careful style, careful almost to 
the point of didactics. 

AS DOWN OE THISTLE. By Arthur Wenlock. (Alston 
Rivers, 3s. 6d. net.) The author of this book knows his South 
Africa well, and writes with a certain blunt directness, even 
if he cannot boast of much literary style. Whether what he 
has to tell was worth the telling in print is a moot question. 
Without wishing to be quite so severe as the candid friend 
whose words Mr. Wenlock quotes in his introduction, we 
cannot honestly say that we value highly this effort of his 
pen. Though we do not think “ it is all rot,” we must agree 
that a great deal is trivial and not very relevant to the 
subject in hand. The final catastrophe is so horrid, 
is sprung on one so very unexpectedly, and is told 
with so little dignity that it does not reach as it might have 
done the level of tragedy. The loathsomeness of Bosman’s 
revenge, as carried out by his wife, is the only thing that 
strikes us. The monstrous idea that the Boer woman could 
give her daughter’s English lover—and an honourable lover, 
too—her own child’s heart and blood to eat under the guise 
of food, would cause an ordinary reader to close the 
pages with feelings of disgust, if there were not an air of 
unreality about all this part of the book which leaves us 
unconvinced. There are some good sketches of life in the 
colony during the war, and some common-sense expositions 
of the colonial point of view. They redeem the book, more 
or less. 

SPINDRIFT: A ROMANCE OF THE SEA. By Ella 
Fordyce. (Sonnenschein, 6s.) In “ Spindrift ” the author 
gives yet a fresh turn to the old theme of the mesalliance. 
The hero, Aubrey Deardon, who, with his small curled 
moustache, is, if anything, a trifle too like that fast dis¬ 
appearing individual, le jeunc premier, carries away on his 
yacht, in the most approved romantic style, a beautiful fisher 
girl, Molly Hazelbrigg, marries her, and is subsequently 
drowned. That is the gist of the tale, but there is an 
abundance of by-play ; in fact, the author is somewhat in¬ 
clined to give us too much description of secondary and 
intrinsically unimportant characters. The best scenes in 
the book are those where Aubrey sprains his ankle on the 
<1 1 ff and has it bandaged by Molly, and where Molly is cut 
off by the tide. Altogether a pleasing, healthy book, though 
without any marked originality. 



Short Notices 

THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Grant Wilson. Two vols. (Smith, Elder, 18s. net.) A 
very miscellaneous budget of Thackerayana, good bad anil 
indifferent, complicated by numerous repetitions. Two 
volumes which might easily and profitably have been com¬ 
passed in one. The new material is scanty and of no 
great value; the old is for the most part easily available 
elsewhere. The worthiest portion of the work is the biblio¬ 
graphy, by Frederick S. Dickson, which is painstaking, full 
and useful. We wish we could speak more highly of what 
has evidently been a labour of love. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Illustrated by William Hyde. (The Astolat Press, £3 3s.) 
The text is that of the Oxford edition, edited by Canon 
Beeching, and is admirably printed upon fine paper, with 
ample margins. The etchings, mezzotints and copper en¬ 
gravings by Mr. William Hyde vary greatly in value, the 
artist’s figure drawing being but mediocre. In landscape, 
however, he gives us what we have learned to expect from 
him—work of distinction and often of power. The Astolat 
Press have sent forth the volume admirably gotten up and 
are to be heartily congratulated. 

THE GLAMOUR OF THE EARTH. By G. A. B. 
Dewar. (Allen, 6s. net.) “ The Glamour of the Earth ” is 
delightfully set forth by Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, and there is, 
in the writing about the swift’s song, the lark’s pssan, and 
the gnat’s dance, a sheer admiration not only for nature, 
but for the joy of living that is exhilarating. But to depreci¬ 
ate, even eyer so little, Shakespeare, Pheidias (rather pedan¬ 
tically so spelt) and Shelley seems to prove that the author 
is more in sympathy with one phase of life than with those 
products of the human brain which at least represent another 
phase capable of exercising an equal fascination. The 
point Mr. Dewar aims at, however, is sufficiently clear in 
spite of its somewhat inapt presentation, and it in no way 
detracts from the merit of a charming book. 


THE KINGDOM OF SIAM. - Edited by A. Cecil Carter. 
(Putnam, 9s. net.) This work consists of a series of short 
essays on the kingdom of Siam, which were written, as we 
are told in the preface, “ by high officials in different depart¬ 
ments of the Government service,” and are issued, therefore, 
with a voucher for accuracy. They are concise and to the 
point, and are admirably adapted to the elucidation of 
the Siamese section of the St. Louis Exhibition, the purpose 
which they were intended to serve. The Government of the 
country, as is explained, is a modified autocracy, and is fast 
throwing off the old arbitrary methods which use4 to dis¬ 
tinguish its administration. As in China, the whole of the 
land is theoretically the property of the Sovereign, but 
practically, in both countries, personal ownership exists. 
Like the Chinese Emperor also, the King of Siam is assisted 
in his executive duties by a Council of State, and the various 
departments are presided over by presidents and subordinate 
officials. The regeneration of Siam dates from the arrival in 
that country of Sir John Bowring (1865), who was sent by 
the British Government to conclude a treaty with that State. 
Since that time the country has advanced apace, and though 
it has not developed with such rapid strides as Japan, it 
yet has made good and substantial progress. Its army and 
navy have been transformed, and the liberty of the subject 
has gained more respect. The general appreciation of learn¬ 
ing which is common in Eastern Asia distinguishes the 
Siamese also, and for centuries the Buddhist temples, like 
European monasteries, were seminaries of learning. The one 
disadvantage this system possessed was that, according to the 
custom of the country, girls were precluded from entering 
the temple schools. This evil has been remedied by tbs 
establishment of primary schools in which a four-years' 
course is given to scholars of both sexes. To shetyr bis internet 
in the advancement of learning, the King hap lately 
established annually two travelling scholarships worth £300 
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a year for four years. The winners of these prizes are sent 
to Europe, and are permitted to take up any line of study 
which they ohooee. Under these and other enlightening 
influence#, the country is making genuine advances in the 
path of progress, and has, let us hope, a bright future before 
it. Mr. Carter’s volume is full of interesting facta and 
statistics, and is profusely illustrated throughout, 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSI¬ 
CIANS. Newly edited by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Vol. I., 
A to E. (Macmillan, £1 Is. net.) Seeing that twenty-six 
years have elapsed since the appearance of the first part of 
the original issue of this notable book, the revision has been 
undertaken none too soon. While there is much to commend 
in the new edition, there is also a very great deal to which 
exception must be taken. There is far too much evidence of 
a want of sympathy with the modern trend of the youngest 
of the arts. One has only to compare the articles on Elgar 
(who is dismissed with a little over three columns) and Stem- 
dale Bennett (which runs to ten). Francesco Cilea does not 
appear at all. If revision must be done—and the work 
certainly required it—it should have been done better than 
this. An excellent appreciation of Brahms, by the editor, is 
marred by the statement that he represents the last of the 
line of great German composers. It may be criticism; it is 
certainly not a contribution to the writing of history. From 
the preface one gathers that the book is intended as a plain 
guide for the general reader. Judged from this standpoint, 
the article on Dvorak is very unsatisfactory. Few amateurs 
will agree that in the symphony “From the New World” 
the composer adopted a style not natural to him. Of the old 
matter which has been refurbished, the articles on counter¬ 
point, and that by Mr. W. H. Hadow on Berlins, are dis¬ 
tinctly additions of merit; but Sir Hubert W. Parry might 
reasonably have improved his article on “ Chamber Music ” 
by taking cognisance of certain modern additions to this 
branch of the art. Walford Davies receives more sympathetic 
treatment than F. H. Cowen, although in regard to the 
latter the notice is more adequate than the original 
biography. In these two instances, again, the “ tendencies ” 
show rather plainly, and if the inclusion of “ Everyman ” in 
the one list was possible “John Gilpin” should not have 
been omitted in the other. Among the performers whose 
biographies and achievements are detailed one would have 
expected to find a mention of Caruso; and the reasons given 
for the omission of an index do not seem to be sufficient. 

STUDIES IN BIBLICAL LAW. 3y Harold M, Wiener. 
(Nutt.) Tlie Mosaic creed constitutes so integral a part of 
the Old Testament and forms, in addition, so important a 
body of ancient law that an examination into its main 
features cannot but prove valuable alike both to the 
theologian and the jurist, for whom Mr. Wiener’s book is 
principally intended. Primarily the writer is concerned to 
utilise the evidence afforded by the legal codes as indications 
of the dates and the homogeneity of the books to which they 
belong. He points out, for instance, that the alleged in¬ 
consistency between the jural laws of Exodus, Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus is simply to be ascribed to the palpable 
ignorance of the higher critics of the technicalities of con¬ 
veyancing law and the subsequent confusion between the 
Deuteronomic “release of loans,” which was a seisachtheia 
for the dwellers in the cities, and the Levitical “ liberty for 
inhabitants ” which guaranteed freedom of the person to 
dwellers in the country. There is no doubt that in this 
examination of the Biblical jural laws Mr. Wiener has 
opened up a new and valuable source of information as to 
the dates of the various books of the Pentateuch; hut we 
could have well spared his righteous indignation against 
the higher critics for their alleged blasphemy in garbling the 
sacred text of malice prepense. Though, indeed, he brings a 
weighty mass of evidence in support of the now discredited 
theory of the homogeneity of the Pentateuch, and, being a 
lawyer himself, has the advantage of a specialist against lay¬ 
men in dealing with the legal aspects of the problem, it is 
impossible for his case to be really proved without reference 
to the textual and philological sides of the case with which 


ha is unconoeraed. Mere interesting are the more exclusively 
juristic sections of the book, which show the similarities 
between Biblical law and the broad outlines of the 
Roman Twelve Tables snd the Babylonian Law of 
Hammurabbi, and deal with the pillar and token covenants, 
which were the early Hebrew substitutes for contract. 

THE PEEL COLLECTION AND THE DUTCH 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING. By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
(Seeley, 7s. net.) Sir Walter Armstrong is always vastly 
interesting to read on the subject of pictures; and this 
charmingly illustrated book on the Dutch masters in the 
Peel collection is no mere bookmaking. Indeed, it must 
always be a matter of regret to his admirers that so able a 
critic has not been gifted with as exquisite a colour-sense in 
the ose of words as he is gifted with artistic taste. His 
enthusiasms grow chill in the telling; yet, if we shut the 
book and brood upon his sayings, the sense of fit 
enthusiasm comes well out of the business. Sir Walter puts 
Metsu in his right and glorious position. He does not quite 
realise the greatness of Wouwerman—the largeness snd the 
vastness of his skies and the bigness of his style in his best 
work. But on the whole his estimate and his “ placing ” of 
the Dutchmen is very true. Paul Potter he needlessly her 
little*—indeed, the famed “ Bull ” made one feel much in 
the same mood oneself on seeing the original; but there is a 
Paul Potter in the Six Collection which is no mean achieve¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, Potter’s position has been ridiculously 
overrated, and Sir Walter’s estimate is nearer rightness than 
the general verdiot. But Sir Walter wobbles sadly between 
the two schools as to the meaning of art; yet it is good to 
see so good a man even wobbling between the false value of 
art being beauty and the real value of art being the trans¬ 
ference of emotion. The Dutchmen are in their art quite as 
great as the Italians; for greatness in art depends on the 
perfection with whieh the tools are used to express emotion. 
Where the Italians surpassed the Dutchmen was in the 
largeness of their imagination. 


FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC. 

By F. Schuyler Mathews. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) “ She sings 
like a bird ” is one of the stock phrases of the music critic— 
of the descriptive order—that is still to be found in current 
journalism. The peculiar charm of a bird’s song is just 
that it is the bird’s song, and nothing else. No one has ever 
yet set it down accurately in notation, but Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews, in his interesting and daintily produced hook, has 
succeeded in giving a very intelligent presentation of the 
notes of the wild birds of America which, if their notes are 
anything like those of their prototypes in the British Isles, 
can be said to be remarkably like the real thing. Among 
modern music founded on bird-notes none is more inter¬ 
esting than Mr. J. S. Moorat’s “Cuckoo Cherry Tree,” 
while the three-colour prints of birds from sketches 
by the author are, on the whole, exceedingly good. The 
writer displays intimate knowledge of nature in her many 
moods of loveliness, and his research has evidently been most 
patient. Probably it is not his fault that he has made a 
slip in regard to Merbecke and the plain song of the 
“ Paternoster.” The drop of Idle minor third was there long 
before that “ Reformation ” musician was requested by 
Cranmer to exercise the gentle art of “ faking,” and adapt 
something as near plain chant as possible to the Englished 
Liturgy. American music type seems far from decorative, 
although it is clear. 

THE SEA-FISHING INDUSTRY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By F. G. Aflalo. With a Sea Fisheries Map and 
numerous photographs by the author and others. (Stanford, 
16s. net.) For a maritime people, our neglect of our fisheries 
has been for generations a standing reproach. Mr. Aflalo 
has been a pioneer in sea-fishing reform, and has done much, 
to revolutionise even professional methods. The task of com¬ 
piling an authoritative volume embracing the calling in all 
its aspects could not have been entrusted to abler hands. 
To many landsmen this comprehensive survey of the great 
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industry will come as a revelation. Few people, we imagine, 
have any idea that this country draws from the North Sea 
fish amounting in annual value to over £5,000,000, while 
Scotland alone takes £1,500,000 and all other nations 
£3,000,000—a striking proof of the soundness of what Father 
Prout used to call “drafts on the Dogger Bank." Fewer 
still, probably, are aware that coal and ice have enabled our 
trawlers to fish every ground from Iceland to Portugal, so 
that our fish markets are supplied from centres a thousand 
miles apart. Marine biology may yet be in its infancy. 
The distribution problem may still remain to be solved so as 
to remove the scandal of the constantly recurring waste of 
hundreds of tons of valuable food which railway mismanage¬ 
ment and a grasping “ ring ” combine to render unsaleable, 
but Mr. Afialo shows that things are improving. He use¬ 
fully traces the course of legislation and of scientific in¬ 
vestigation, and passes in rapid review all the fishing 
ports of . England and Wales. Mr. Afialo hazards the 
prophecy that the discovery of new fishing grounds is the 
most obvious development of the immediate future with neces¬ 
sary improvements in cold storage and rapid transport. 
Another question which he discusses is the greater importa¬ 
tion of fish from our colonies. The fostering of fishing com¬ 
munities in Greater Britain is becoming an urgent ques¬ 
tion. Australia is already awake to the promise of her 
fisheries, although it yet remains to be seen whether she 
will ever export fish in bulk to the Mother Country, but 
there is clearly no valid reason why France should encourage 
the Cape, fisheries, with their promise of new edible species, 
any more than ourselves. Mr. Afialo breaks what is, we 
believe, largely new ground in his estimate that there are 
upwards of fifty neglected British sea fish, which is comfort¬ 
ing, since the time is probably not far distant when the sole, 
for example, will become extinct. Fish culture under 
Government auspices, whereby denuded sca-beds could be re¬ 
plenished is, we fear, a dream; although actual experiments 
have proved that the artificial restocking of the sea is within 
the limits of practicability. Millions of the fry of haddock, 
cod, plaice and flounder have, for instance, been turned down 
in Morecambe Bay, and. soles have been planted in Scottish 
waters. Norway has set us a splendid example in turning 
out into the sea in a single year 260,000,000 of cod hatched 
in her fjords. 

CLASSIFIED GEMS OF THOUGHT. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s.) “ From the great writers and preachers of 
all ages, in convenient form for Use as a dictionary of ready 
reference on religious subjects, by the Reverend F. B. 
Proctor, M.A., Vicar of Worthill, York, with a preface by 
the Very Reverend Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury." 
A volume which should be welcome to all serious-minded 
Christians, and to clergymen in particular, who will derive 
much help from it in the preparation of their sermons. The 
book is not an encyclopedia, but, as its learned compiler 
claims with justice, a “ Treasury of things new and old: 
Illustrations, readings, papers, sermons, notes, suggestions, 
condensed narratives, adaptations, analogies, analyses and 
digests of topics from many a learned volume.” The subjects 
treated, which number no less than three thousand, are 
arranged alphabetically, while a general index of subjects, 
with cross references, is found at the end of the book. Though 
the volume is essentially religious in its aims, it is so far 
from showing a bigoted or narrow-minded spirit that it 
gives a comprehensive view of both sides of the question. 
Thus it numbers among its numerous list of authorities men 
of character so totally different as Augustine, Cervantes, 
Calvin, Darwin, Dickens, Bishop Butler, Byron, Chalmers, 
Donne. Altogether a most excellent book, and one filling a 
gap that has remained open only too long. 

THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGES. By H. Snow¬ 
den Ward. (Black, 6s.) A capital book, dealing with 
Thomas of London, his murder, his cult, and his miracles; 
with Geoffrey Chaucer and his pilgrims, and with the 
Pilgrims’ Way. It is written in bright, breezy fashion. 
Since it was written Mr. Belloc’s book on the . Way has seen 
the light and will modify some of Mr. Ward’s arguments and 


conclusions as.to the course pursued by pilgrims from Win¬ 
chester to Canterbury. Mr. Ward does not seem to realise 
that the religious folk proceeding from the west to the east 
of South England would follow, mainly, at any rate, pre¬ 
existing tracks or ways. The illustrations are numerous, 
good and very interesting. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by R. 
Warwick Bond. (The Arden Shakespeare, Methuen, 3e. 6d.) 
Another play in this fine edition is always sure of a warm 
welcome. We have before spoken in terms of high praise 
of the Arden Shakespeare, and need only say here that the 
latest volume is worthy of its fellows; the student and 
critic could desire no more complete or scholarly work. 

DIARIES. Messrs. Letts have sent us the following diaries 
for 1905 : The No. 1 Diary (10s.); the No. 10 Diary (4s. 6d.) ; 
the No. 26 Diary (Is.); the No. 41 Rough Diary, giving an 
entire page for a day (price 5s.; or cloth, plain, 6s. tod.; with 
blotting Bs.); the No. 31 Rough Diary, with a week in an 
opening (la 6d., or with blotting 2s. 6d.). These are all 
good serviceable books, strongly bound; of which the No. 1 
xs the most luxurious. Of considerably smaller size are the 
Letts Pocket Diary, No. 17D. (2s.); Letts Daily Health 
Diary, by Eustace Miles, M.A. (Is. 6d.). Of still smaller 
size and capable of being carried in the waistcoat pocket are 
the Letts One Day Pocket Diary and Almanac, and the Letts 
Diary, No. 16 (price Is.). They are excellent as ever. 


Reprints and New Editions 


We all have a copy of “ V lllette ” on our shelves, but have 
we so handy a one as Messrs. Nelson send me? Nowa¬ 
days, when books multiply exceedingly and loudly demand 
shelf-room, bulk is a very important consideration; and 
although I like not too small a page, yet expediency jogs my 
elbow when my hand strays toward a goodly but larger 
volume. I would gladly give all my friends house room, yet 
must I demand that they bring as little luggage as possible, 
for my shelves are already groaning. Thin-paper editions 
are a veritable godsend to such a one as I, and I doubt not 
to many others. The New Century Library, to which 
VILLETTE and THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL 
belong, is quite a boon (Nelson, 2s. each). The two volumes 
are compact yet not too small; their pages are full of type, 
yet they do not present a crowded appearance. “ Villette ” 
is a delightful book, and I am glad to dip into it again. Who 
does not love Paul Carl David Emmanuel, he who held that a 
woman of intellect was “ a sort of ‘lusus natures,’ a 
luckless accident, a thing for which there was neither place 
nor use in creation ” ? We should be the poorer if Charlotte 
Bronte had not been “ a luckless accident ” !—Trench’s path¬ 
making piece of work, ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, comes 
to me in a new and revised edition at a popular price 
(Routledge, 2a 6d.). It has been ably edited by Mr. A. 
Smythe Palmer, D.D., and although etymology has made 
giant strides during the last few years, undoubtedly the 
Archbishop’s work will always be read, if only for what 
Mr. Smythe Palmer calls “ the all-pervading charm of 
his chaste and dignified sty la” The study of words 
is fascinating, and the present reprint is welcome.— 
Another welcome reprint is Burton’s ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY (Bell, York Library, 3 vols., 3s. and 2s. 
each net). I like its new attire very much; it is not so 
bulky or so dull in appearance as the one I have. The 
cover design is chaste and thoroughly in keeping with the 
subject, while the print is all that can be desired. How 
extraordinarily fond was Burton of italics and capital 
letters!—The Orinda Booklets need only be seen to be 
purchased. They are absurdly cheap at sixpence each net. 
Nos. 5 and 6 of the series are some selected poems of 
PHINEAS FLETCHER and selections from the works of 
JOHN DONNE, HENRY KING, and IZAAK WALTON. 
—More booklets—Rossetti’s HAND AND SOUL and. De 
Quincey’s LEV ANA AND OUR LADIfeS OF SORROW 
(Little Prose Masterpieces, Foulis, 6d. each). I have spoken 
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of this series before. I would suggest that these dainty 
booklets be sent out to one’s friends in Christmas greeting 
instead of cardboard trivialities that shortly find their way 
to the wastepaper basket. Love me, love my greeting.—More 
sixpennyworths of literature. This time George Mac¬ 
Donald’s fairy tales, CROSS PURPOSES AND THE 
CARA SO YN and THE SHADOWS AND LITTLE DAY¬ 
LIGHT (Fifield, 6d. each net). Charming stories; too little 
read by children of to-day. It is, of course, a debateable 
point if juveniles obtain an appetite for the whole by tasting 
samples. If we believe they do, then certainly THE 
CHILDREN’S PICKWICK (Jack, Is. 3d.) serves a good 
end. The selections have been carefully and suitably made 
by Mr. Thomas Cartwright, and the whole is bright and 
pleasant-looking. Can we ever be too young to like Mr. 
Pickwick or to old to enjoy his pleasantries? An we be we 
shall be dull dogs indeed. F. T.-S. 

Forthcoming Books, &c. 

Messrs. Frederick W. Wilson & Co. have in preparation 
for early publication a new volume entitled “ Droll Glasgow,” 
by Mr. Eric Falconer. The book deals, with the humours of 
life in St. Mungo, and will be illustrated by Mr. David 
Carter. In literature, as in art, the “ Glasgow school ” seems 
to be growing apace.—Sir Frederick Treves’ new work, “ The 
Other Side of the Lantern,” in which the author describes 
his recent tour round the world, will not be ready for 
publication before Christmas, as was anticipated, but will 
be published by Messrs. Cassell & Company early in the New 
Year. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 

Johns, C. H. W., Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters 
(T. A T. Clark), 12/0 net. 

Young, the Rev. P., In the Light of His Coming (Skefflngton), 5/0 net. 
Glover, the Rev. A. E., A Thousand Miles of Miraole in China (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 6/0. 

Nelson, N. L., 8cientiflo Aspects of Mormonism (Putnam), 7/6 net. 

Lewis, E. W., Some Views of Modern Theology (Allenson), 3/6. 

Traubel, H., Chants Communal (Boston, U.8.A.: Small, Maynard). 

The Diary of a Church-Goer (Macmillan), 3/6 net. 

Brook, the Rev. 0. H. (translated), Great French Preachers, II.: Advent 
and Christmas (Riohards), 3/6 net. 

Beecher, H. W. (selected by M. M. R.), Day and Thought (Melrose), 1/6 and 
2/6 net. 

Gore, Dr. C., Spiritual Efficiency (Murray), 1/0 net. 

Best, K. D., Rosa Mystioa (WashbourneV 15/0 net. 

Besant, Annie, Re-Inoarnation, A Christian Doctrine (Theosophical Pub¬ 
lishing Society). 

Rashdale, Dr. H., Christus in Ecclesia (T. & T. Clark), 4/6 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Dettres 

Willobie His Avisa, with an Essay towards its interpretation by C. Hughes 
(Sherratt A Hughes), 10/0 net. 

At Shakespeare's Shrine, a Poetical Anthology, edited by 0. F. Forshaw, 
with ‘'Plays Partly Written by Shakespeare," by Richard Garnett 
(Stock), 7/6. 

Whibley, 0., Literanr Portraits (Constable), 7/6 net. 

Bernard, H., Slaveikoff, P., and Dillon, E. J., The Shade of the Balkans 

» 7/6 net. 

ary, Seeds from the Garden of the World (Foulis). 

Whitehead. J.. Love’s Tribute. (Foulis). 

Roberts, C. G. D., The Book of the Rose: Poems (Brimley Johnson), 
3/6 net. 

Carpet Plays : Citoyenne Denise, by E. Looh; Roses and Thorns, and 
Tantrums, by F. Riviere; A Lucky Trifle, by M. B. Cross; The Spade 
Heresy, by Mrs. 8. Erskine (Brimley Johnson), 0/6 net each. 

Pinero, A. W., Letty: An Original Drama (Heinemann), 1/6 and 2/6. 
Toynbee. Mrs. Paget, The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of 
Orford, Vols. IX.-XII. (Clarendon Press), 6/6 net eaoh. 

Thomas. E., Rose Acre Papers (Brown, Langham). 1/6 net. 

Lowe, D., Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow (Glasgow: F. W. Wilson), 2/6 net. 
Robertson, J.. Aradhnia, Occasional Verses (Maomillan), 5/0 net. 

Gray, 0., A Fit of Happiness and Other Essays (Stook), 5/0. 

Fitzgerald, Perov, The Garrick Club (Stock), 21/0 net. 

History and Biography 

Freeman, E. A., Western Europe in the Eighth Century (Maomillan), 
10/0 net. 

Sandars, Mary F., Honord de Balzac: His Life and Writings (Murray), 
12/0 net. 

Lang, A., Historical Mysteries (Smith. Elder), 9/0 net. 

Taylor, Ida A., Revolutionary Types (Duckworth) ,7/6 net. 

Tapp, 8. C.. Tho Story of Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Putnam), 6/0 net. 
Hughes, Dorothea Prioe, The Life of Hugh Prioe Hughes (Hodder A 
Stoughton), 12/0. 

Newland. H. O.. A 8hort History of Citizenship (Stook), 2/6 net. 

Shirasi, J. K. M., Life of Omar Al-Khayydmi (Foulis). 

Camming, Constance F. Gordon, Memories (Blackwood), 20/0 net. 


Travel and Topography 

Fraser, G. M., Historical Aberdeen: The Green and its Story (Aberdeen: 
Wm. Smith). 

Art 

Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley (Longmans), 5/0 net. 


Sdenoe 

Haeokel, E., The Wonders of Life (Watts), 6/0 net. , 

Bdu rational 

Grundy, G. B., Murray’s 8mall Classical Atlas (Murray). 

Raymont, F., The Principles of Education (Longmans), 4/6. 

Hodgson, Geraldine, The Teacher’s Rabelais (Blackie), 1/0 net. 

Robert, F. R., Features of Frenoh Life, Pnrts I. and II. (Dent), 0/9 net eaoh. 


Miscellaneous 

Gould, F. 0., Cartoons in Rhyme and Line (Unwin), 4/6 net. 

Peters, Dr. C., England and the English (Hurst A Blackett), 6/0 net. 
Hudson, R., Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish (Methuen), 16/0 net. 
Oldershaw, L., England: A Nation (Brimley Johnson), 3/6 net. 

Sorabji, Cornelia, Sun-Babies: Studies in the Child-Life of India (Murray), 
6/0 net. 

McCaul. Ethel, Under the Care of the Japanese War Office (Cassell), 6/0. 
Stempel, Therese D., Physical Exercises for Girls (Molrose), 1/0. 

Year-Book of tho Scientific and Learned Societies (Griffin). 

Bartholomew, J. G., The Handy Atlas of the British Empire (Newnes), 
1/0 net. 

Gonne, Captain C. M., Hints on Horses (Murray), 6/0 net oash. 

Way, A. 8., David the Captain (Maomillan), 6/0. 

Wnrdz, Gideon. The Foolish Dictionary (Dean), 3/6 net. 

Sterry, W., A List of Eton Commensals, 1563-1647 (Spottiswoodrf), 2/0 net. 
Annual Report of the Libraries, Art Gallery, ana Museums Committee, 
Bradford (Byles). 

Pictorial PCstcards : Famous Houses of Bath (Meehan), 0/6. 

Shand, A. Innes, The Gun Room (Lane), 3/0 and 4/0 net. 

Roulette: A Treatise on the Game, by " H.” (Seale), 2/0 net. 

The Love-Letters of a Lady of Quality (Stook), 5/0. 


Reprints and Hew Bdltlons 

Shelley, Complete Poetioal Works, edited by T. Hutchinson (Clarendon 
Press), 7/6 net. 

Kingsley. O., The Water-Babies (Maomillan), 2/0 net. 

Homer’s Iliads, and Odvssey and Shorter Poems (Chapman’s translation), 
2 vols. (Newnes), 3/o each net. 

Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Comedy of Errors, Venus and 
Adonis. Two Gentlemen of Verona. Measure for Measure, King 
Henry VIII., Sonnets, and Luoreoe (Heinemann), 0/6 net eaoh. 

Keats, Poems. 2 vols. (Bell). 25/0 net. 

Stanley, A. P.. Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 
(Murray), 2/6 net. 

Buckland. Anna, The Story of English Literaturo (Cassell), 3/6. 

Ruskin. Modern Painters, 6 vols. (Pocket Edition) (Allen), 18/0 and 
24/0 net. 

Pyle. W. L. (edited). A Manual of Personal Hygiene (New York: 
Saunders A Co.), $1.50 net. 

Anstey, F., A Fallen Idol (Newnes). 0/6. 

Duchesne, Mgr. L. (translated by M. L. McClure), Christian Worship 
(S.P.O.K.), 10/0. 

Hogg. J.,- Kilmeny (Lane), 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, In 2 vols. (Hutchinson), 1/6 net each. 

Tileston. Mrs. M. W., Great 8ouls at Prayer (Allenson), 2/6 net. 

Cooper. F.. Tho Last of the Mohicans (Maomillan). 2/0 net. 

Rossetti. W. M. (edited), Poems of Christina Rossetti (Maomillan), 2/6 net. 

Johnson. Dr. 8., Prayers and Meditations (Stock). 5/0 net. 


Fiction 

Bloundelle-Burton. J.. "The Land of Bondage" (White), 6/0; Brooks, 
Hildegard, "Daughters of Desperation” (Blackwood), 3/6 net; Burne- 
Jones, Sir Philip. " With Amy in Brittany ” (Appleton), 3/6 net; 
Cleveland. J., "The Master Preacher" (Christmas Number of "The 
Sunday Magazine) (Tsbister), 0/6; Winter. John 8trange. "The Strange 
Story of My Life" ("Winter's Annual”) (White), 0/6; Bilse, ex- 
Lieutenant, " Dear Fatherland " (Lane), 6/0. 

Juvenile 

Tomlinson, Ella and Agnes, "A Sumraerful of Children" (Dent), 10/6 net; 
Field. E., and Parrish, M., " Poems of Childhood " (Lane), 10/6: Sellon, 
E. Mildred. " Parson Wetherhy’s Robins" (Jarrold), 1/6; "Golden 
Sunbeams," Vol. VIII. (S.P.C.K.), 1/4. 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Messrs. Hatohards (Books of To-day—Christmas Number), 187 Piocadilly, 
W.; Messrs. Jones A Evans ( Christmas TAst), 77 Queen Street, Cheap- 
side; Mr. Bertram Dobell ( General ). 77 Charing Cross Road; Mr. 
Henry Gray ( International Bulletin). Goldsmiths’ Estate, East Acton ; 
Messrs. A. A F. Denny (Christmas TAst). 147 Strand; Mr. B. H. Black- 
well (General), Oxford; Messrs. Williams A Norgate (International 
Book Circular), 14 Henrietta Street; Mr. Charles Higham (Qetifral), 
27a Farringdon 8treet; Messrs. Douglas A Foulis (General), Edin¬ 
burgh ; Mr. Thornes Thorp (General), Reading. 


Periodicals. Ac, 

Contemporary Review," "Empire Review," " Cornhill," "Blackwood’s 
Magazine," " Harper’s Magazine " (Christmas Number), " Independent 
Review,’’ " Book Monthly, " Lippincott’s," " The Strad," " The Com¬ 
monwealth,” " Stead’s Annual,” " Good Words," " Architectural Re¬ 
view," " The Author," " School World," " Monthly Review." " Literary 
News," " Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute," " Geographical 
Journal," " The Animals’ Friend." 


Foreign 

Bduoatlonal 

George Mason’s Grammaire Anglaise (Halle a S.: Niemeyer). 

Periodicals, Ao. 

" I/Oocident,” " Mercure de France," " Deutsohe Rundschau." 
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My Book of Memory—X 


I suppose every man has painted to himself a picture 
of heaven, which to most of us is the place where 
our desires will he fulfilled. A friend once said to 
me, not altogether in earnest perhaps, that he 
looked on heaven as being the fulfilment of all our 
worthy wishes and on hell as the satisfying ef all our un¬ 
worthy appetites; and there came to me after I had left 
him a dream of heaven. Like all our visions of the future 
world, it was based on personal experience of this 
present one in which we are working out our fates. Of 
all earthly paradises I look on Oxford as the most lovely 
and of all earthly occupations I look upon book reading 
and conversing with fellow-bookmen as the most delect¬ 
able. So my heaven set itself forth to me as a beautiful 
grey city of towers and cloisters, set in an angle between 
two rivers; a quiet burgh, undisturbed by clamour of 
noisy men; inhabited by those Who took their chief 
delight in reading and talking of books, and in the 
writing thereof, for may we not hope that in the next 
world not only null books be read but written 1 I 
dreamed that once again I lived in rooms, looking out 
upon the greensward of a cloistered quadrangle, rooms 
low of ceiling and with panelled walls and deep window- 
seats ; a creeper tapping at the casement; the sun shining 
upoq the square solemn tower opposite. There I eat by 
the window and read in a brown-bound folio tales of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims, and there came back to me 
memories of earth, of the stately tower of a great cathe¬ 
dral and of a desecrated shrine. After I had read my fill, 

I went down the tortuous stairway, passed through the 
shadowed oloisters and out into a beautiful highway with 
broad pavement stretching its whole width, and on either 
side the grey, creepered fronts of homes of learning. 
The- way was thronged with men and women, some of 
whom greeted me with friendly smiles, others of whom 
knew me not, though their faces were familiar; 1 
passed a group in animated conversation, Chancer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, John Milton ; Joseph Addison and 
William Makepeace Thackeray went past; Henry Field¬ 
ing and Charles Dickens; Jonathan Swift and Boling- 
broke ; Homer and Dante and Goethe; Heine and 
Steme; oh, a goodly multitude of the great known and 
of the happy unknown. Then afterward I found my¬ 
self seated in a diin hall; the sun rays poured in through 
glorious coloured glass, the tables were spread with 
snowy cloths and laden with splendid fruits and rich 
wines. We sat there aftd talked, a choice company. I 
was greatSy honoured, for on my right hand sat Saint 
Charles, and on my left a gentle, humoursome little lady, 
who spoke to me modestly of Emma, whom we both had 
loved on earth. Opposite, Thackeray beamed through 
his spectacles, beside him sitting Oliver Goldsmith in • 
gorgeous array, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, pensive and 
shy. They talked and I listened—but, as is ever the way 
with dreams, that which I would most remember I have 
forgotten; not one word of what they said can I recall. 

Such was my dream, and may I be forgiven for it if it 
be ungodly. Oxford has been called the home of lost 
causes, a name but partially true ; it is the home of many 
other things: of hopes fulfilled, of hopes shattered: 
of dreams that have come to be history, of dreams that 
were true enough to the dreamers but of which the world 
has never heard. Ah me, it is a beautiful city; but all 
true beauty has in it some admixture of sadness, just 
as high comedy has an undercurrent of tragedy. 

I suppose I am captious, but to my mind no one has 
yet written any account of Oxford life that approaches 


faithfulness. Is it impossible to do so 1 It is equivalent 
to the character of Juliet; a young and beautiful girl is 
needed to look the part and an experienced woman to 
act it; so to describe Oxford life aright the writer must 
be in heart a young man, in practice an expert or a 
genius. It is a glorious time that we spend there, 
realising at the moment little of the glory, but during ottr 
after years living many a splendid hour turning over the 
pages of our books of memory. 

It is ray custom of a summer time to spend some few 
days in Oxford, revisiting old haunts, renewing old 
friendships with places—not with men or women. I 
saunter into the library at the Union, and recall 
how many a pleasant hour I spent there, reading the 
books that I loved rather than those I should have 
studied; the dim and dusty college library; the chapel; 
my old rooms—all full of memories, of echoes, of ghosts. 
It is a ghostly place, this beautiful grey city of cowers 
and cloisters; ghosts of dead friends and of departed 
dreams. It is not a sadness to go there, but a joy! 
I have as comrade, most times, that Saint Charles of 
whom I have already spoken, who, though not an Oxford 
man and unacquainted with its ways, loved and rightly 
appreciated the spirit of the place. I suppose the age at 
which we most of us go there is that of vivid im¬ 
pressions, and therefore it is that however familiar we 
may grow to be with later dwelling-places none other 
precedes alma mater in our affections. Oxford has a 
soul, other cities—to me—only bodies; the Stones of 
Oxford are cemented with humanity, its walls echo with 
the living voices of the dead; she is ancient but grows 
not old; time touches her not to destruction but only 
to ever added beauty. Yet—it was all accident! Why 
should this marshy site have come to be covered with 
these lovely buildings? Why here—not elsewhere? 
Why should she have grown up so lovely? Why? Ah 
me, as boys at school, as youths at College, as men in the 
world, as oldsters who look baric on this life and peer 
with dim eyes into the world to come—we idly ask 
“ why ? ” Idly, for it is idle to ask questions to which no 
answer can come. Yet this idle question is the keynote 
of all knowledge and of all beliefs. Man differs from 
the beast of the field not in that he speaks, reasons or 
cooks his food, but in that he asks " why ? ” He has all 
the happiness granted to the be&sts, and all the added 
joys and sorrows of unanswered questionings. 

I set out to tell my dream of heaven and have come 
down again to earth ; the fall is difficult to avoid. But 
there is, I believe, heaven in this as well as in the next 
world; of the heaven here no man can doubt the exist¬ 
ence or of the hell. Yet, as I have said before, the great 
writers teach us that we have more of heaven than of hell 
around us ; because the blind cannot see the loveliness of 
the world is no proof that beauty does not exist. The 
clear-sighted men and women—they look sorrow steadily 
in the face and tears melt into smiles. Climb the hill, 
however rough may be the road and miry the way: 
atop a prospect of delight opens out to us. Yes, but 
what of those who fall by the way, to whom the vision 
never appears ? Then, again, why must some see more of 
grief than others ? Why ? And do they ? For which 
one of us can clearly know the joys and sorrows of anv 
heart other than our own? It is not for me to en¬ 
deavour to discover an answer to any " why,” but I have 
learned from great books and great writers that earth 
will be heaven to those of us who can find room in our 
hearts for sympathy. No man need be lonely: he who 
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endeavours so to be is a fool; there axe companions for 
each one of us, not the least worthy of- them—books. 
So let me dream of heaven as a paradise of books and 
bookmen. 

E. G. O. 


The Human Will 


I. Introductory 


C oncerning a subject of such transcendent theo¬ 
retical and practical importance as the human 
will a writer of short essays has no choice: he 
must either be silent or he must devote a series 
of essays thereto. And so I have delayed for months, 
until there came an access of courage which enabled 
me to ask for some weeks’ space for one subject—which 
is indeed not one but many. Let us, then, observe some 
of the questions involved. 

In the first place, the post-Spencerian writer cannot 
treat of man’s will as if it had sprung, like Minerva, 
fully armed from the head of Jove. For one year short 
of half a century such a method of treatment has been 
obsolete. Neither will nor any other aspect of' mind 
can be treated as if' the adult Caucasian consciousness 
were an immediate creation, of’whose genesis the first 
and last word has been said in a reference to a Creator 
or a First Cause. Your will and mine are evolved in 
us as individuals from the will of' the child, from the 
springs of action in infancy and before it. Further¬ 
more, your will is a product of racial as well as of indi¬ 
vidual evolution. It does not now suffice to declare, 
with Descartes, that the lower animals are automata: 
else the qualifying word “ human ” in my title were 
superfluous. The “ ape and tiger,” not yet dead in us, 
have consciousness and volition; nor can ours be ex¬ 
plained without reference to theirs. Thus, whereas 
prior to the publication of the “ Principles of Psy¬ 
chology ” in 1855, will was treated as a prime fact, one 
cannot now plunge in medias res, but must devote the 
most serious initial consideration to the genesis of will— 
all our conclusions being thereby affected. 

Nor can we go far, it may be found, without im¬ 
pinging upon one of the great outstanding controversies 
of biology—the inheritance or non-inheritance of ac¬ 
quired characters. If I become a drunkard and there¬ 
after a father, is my child more likely than he would 
have been to follow my ill-guided steps ? And if he 
is thus doomed, is it because I have acquired a character 
which enslaves him, or is it rather that he ihherits a 
tendency which, apparently acquired, was in reality 
innate in- me T And if innate in me, can it be traced to 
the indulgence of one of my ancestors—have I inherited 
an acquired character—or would I have fallen in any 
case, whether my ancestor had yielded to temptation or 
no ? 

Then, again, what of the distinction between instinc¬ 
tive and rational action ? Is it true that the lower 
animals act only by instinct, whereas man is a rational 
animal ? And was Spencer right in declaring instinct 
to be “ compound reflex action ” ? Must I, in discuss¬ 
ing the human will, define reflex action; and what 
answer can I then make to the critic who may assert 
that, under a psychological title, I am discussing mere 
physiology ? 

Nor can one consider the human will without in¬ 
vasion of or alliance with the theological camp. Are 
we free ? Is our consciousness of freedom an illusion 
or not ? And- when we talk of free-will do we all mean 


exactly the same thing? If not, we are unlikely to 
make much headway with this question or with others 
much less abstruse. You may mean by the assertion of 
free-will that human volition is uncaused or selT 
caused, or is, indeed, a little First Cause, which may 
defy, an it please, the great First Cause which some 
regard as omnipotent. You mean that the will can 
give place to the less cogent of two warring motives. 
What did Tennyson mean when he spoke of “ power 
on thine own act and on the world”? Many mean by 
free-will not to assert that each human will is a little 
First Cause; but simply that man can, if he will, follow 
the dictates of his higher as against those of his lower 
nature, when there is that war in one’s members which 
St. Paul described. Others mean merely to assert that 
man is a rational animal; yet it is beyond question that 
no rational process or concept can be in itself a motive: 
language is right: motive is always emotion. 

Nor is this by any means all. The human will is not 
a merely academic topic: but, like those discussed in 
the first Academy, bears vitally upon practice. I shall 
shortly avow myself, for instance, a determinist, along 
with perhaps the greatest of the Fathers, and I suppose 
every physiologist and scientific psychologist of the 
present day. But if I am a determinist, can T in con¬ 
sistency, and in point of fact do I, ever praise or blame 
any one ? Do I, to begin at home, regard myself as a 
responsible person ? Do I, as it might appear I should, 
regard praise and. blame as absurdities, the sense of 
moral responsibility as an illusion? If so, do I defend' 
the laws which hang one murderer and detain another 
“ at His Majesty’s pleasure”? Surely, on the scientific 
theory of determinism, which declares that each of us is 
what heredity and environment have made him, I have 
no business to punish or acquiesce in the punishment 
of anybody, my dog or my servant? Nor can I con¬ 
sistently praise or reward. There cannot be degrees of 
irresponsibility. If no one can help doing anything, 
must I not regard with impartial eye and equal lack 
of’ favour or disfavour, the sage and the fool, the saint 
and the criminal, the sane and the insane? And if 
science and determinism deny the validity of universal 
instincts, declare that praise and blame are absurd, 
resolve conscience into superstition or indigestion, and 
make no distinction between deliberate crime, impulsive 
crime and maniacal crime, is not determinism stultified 
by the reductio ad absardum ? Must there not be but a 
foundation of shifting sand for the premises that lead 
to such conclusions ? 

If the reader will join me in trying to excogitate 
these matters during the next few weeks, when there is 
“ nothing better to do,” perhaps he may be led to 
make criticisms that will be of service to the present 
writer and to all the other readers of The Academy— 
save him, if such there be, to whom the whole matter 
is as plain as the nose on his face. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


The Mermaid Society 

T his Society’s season at the Royalty Theatre is 
now complete as far as new productions are con¬ 
cerned, but I am very glad to learn that we 
are to have another week’s performances of 
“ The Confederacy ” and that “ The-Knight of the Burn¬ 
ing Pestle ” will be revived—it is hoped for a consider¬ 
able run—on December 26, 

The Society-’s performances have been of great 
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interest, and, on the whole, very good, comedy faring' 
better-than tragedy at the hands of- the actors. “ The 
Way of the World ” and the two plays already named 
were admirably acted and afforded abundant amuse¬ 
ment. How alert these old comedies are! How full of 
brilliant characterisation and of pungent wit; time has 
in no way staled their mirth-provoking qualities, and 
they give to our actors opportunities of displaying- 
gifts with which few credit them. . Of those who 
have played during the current season the most suc¬ 
cessful have been Miss Ethel Irving, Mrs. Theodore 
Wright, Miss Dora Hole, Mr. Nigel Playfair and Mr. 
Frank Lascelles, excellent comedians all. With such 
support Mr. Philip Carr, the President of the Society, 
may be encouraged to continue his experiments and to 
revive other old comedies. But it would be wise for 
him to consider whether he would not be well advised 
to play each piece for a longer period than one week. 
Talk about a performance is its best advertisement, and 
if but a bare week be allotted to a play talk has 
scarcely commenced to bear fruit before the run is over. 
In time a repertoire will be formed and then the plays 
can be. changed frequently. It is on some such lines 
as these, and on those followed so successfully at the 
Court Theatre, that a true test will be provided of 
whether or not London playgoers are ready to support 
good acting and good plays, new and old. 

There has perhaps been too much talk about “ love 
of the literary drama ” and so forth; too much said 
and too little done. As to “ literary ” dramas I know 
not what is meant by this distinction. Every fine play 
is-literature, and there is the beginning and the end of 
it. A playwright who can set forth human nature is 
a great man-of-letters; he who cannot is no dramatist, 
however successful he may be in tickling the public 
palate. If all those who talk of the dearth of good 
plays and of the decadence of our acting would actively 
support such enterprises as those of the Mermaid Society 
at the Royalty Theatre and of Mr. J. E. Vedrenne at 
the Court Theatre there would soon be less cause for 
complaint. If the British theatre is in a bad way it is 
entirely due to the public, and it is not for them to 
grumble because they are provided with that for which 
they show an eager appetite. If good works are asked. 
for, and when granted are supported, we shall soon find, 
that the British drama is no dead thing. As for our 
actors we have a plenty of fine ones, who show their 
mettle when the chance is given to them. One more 
suggestion: I think it would be for the best if all these 
efforts to aid the drama were focussed in one theatre, 
which should be the home of such societies as the Mer¬ 
maid Society and the Stage Society. Custom carries 
weight with it, and the public who really care for all that 
is worthy in our drama would soon learn to recognise 
that a particular theatre is the home of a cause that 
wilL soon be won if—the victory be really desired by any 
large section of theatre-goers. 

But it must not be forgotten that the future lies not 
with dramatists or actors or managers—but with the 
public.- If mere novelty, excitement, easy amusement 
are all that is desired they will prove to be all that will 
be provided. In the hands of the theatre-goer is the 
future of our drama. 


In an early issue will appear a series of articles on 
“THE MODERN STAGE” 
hy 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 

(Mrs. Craigie) 


Portrait Painters 

T o stand in the middle of these galleries and gaze 
at the vast display of canvases upon the walls 
gives in some sad way a sense not wholly of the 
greatness of English painting to-day—the 
mediocre almost swamps the good. Yet in detail the 
picture-lover will find at the New Gallery some very 
beautiful things. Still, this sense of mediocrity should 
not be—and if it must be, then we must accept the grim 
fact that decadence has set in. This sense of the 
commonplace is produced quite as much by the lack 
of beautiful glowing live colour as by the lack of other 
artistic statement; and it is almost overwhelming when 
one stands away from the walls to take a general survey. 
It is all the more pronounced after a visit to the New 
English Art Club, where the general sense of pulsing 
fresh colour is as remarkable as it is pleasant to the eye. 
Indeed, the chief interest at the Exhibition is con¬ 
tributed by men recently passed away. It is perhaps 
for this reason that work such as that of Mr. Ellis 
Roberts seems to disquiet the mind that would try to 
form an estimate of what is being done to-day by an 
association of men who paint portraits. 

These rooms, so long associated with the triumphs of 
Watts, display to-day a few examples of his workman¬ 
ship ; but they do so somewhat timidly, almost shyly, 
as though dreading comparison with the coming show 
at the Academy. Sandys, whose neglect by the Academy 
will ever remain one of its many disgraces, is repre¬ 
sented by some of those large crayon portraits which 
always give me a sense of discomfort—a sense as of a 
thing too large to swallow. The scale is too large for 
the tool employed, and it is probably for this reason 
that Sandys’ large crayon portraits seem to gain a thou¬ 
sandfold in power and beauty and unity when they are 
redueed by reproduction. Whistler is represented— 
also a little shyly—yet what distinction shines wherever 
this strange man’s exquisite genius cared to stray! The 
very shape of his canvas, the placing of the head, the 
tender glow of the colour, the mysterious elusiveness 
of it all-^by these presents shall ye know the name of 
Whistler immortal. And what an unpromising name 
it was! James McNeill Whistler! Yet, when all is 
said, and done, to true portrait-painting Whistler con¬ 
tributed but few great pieces, though these few are 
amongst the triumphs of art. And, what is far worse, 
the splendid school which he created, especially amongst 
the Scotsmen, has undoubtedly suffered from his 
example in making the technical beauty of the painting, 
its decorative arrangement, overwhelm the portrayal of 
the personality of the sitter. Every year makes this 
more marked. 

But it is to the work of two foreigners that the 
picture-lover will chiefly turn here to-day: a single 
portrait of a lady in black, by Corot, and a series of 
portraits by Lenbach. The Corot is vastly interesting, 
being the great landscape-painter’s picture of a French¬ 
woman in the ridiculously ugly dress of the period that 
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followed the crinoline; and how pleasant and personal 
the colour scheme is ! The Lenbachs are a revelation 
of the heights to which this great painter’s ugly brush¬ 
ing-and cadaverous handling could take him when the 
subject was a splendid one, and of the deeps to which he 
could sink, especially when his sitters were women, when 
a putrid kind of colour seemed to take possession of the 
brush; and his modelling, especially of the nose and 
mouth, seemed to suggest decay and disease. But give 
him his Bismarck, and to what heights the man could 
soar! Personally, I feel sorry that I have seen so much 
of his work on one wall. It has left me with a smaller 
sense of Lenbach’s powers; for, like most of his ad¬ 
mirers in this country, I fancy I had founded my esti¬ 
mate of the artist on but two or three of his pictures, 
aHd these his masterpieces. One likes to think always 
of a master as of a man who made works of art out of all 
he touched, as Whistler did. But of Lenbach one can 
only say he had his moments. 

Haldane Macfall. 


The New Writers’ Column 

Imagination and Life 

We stretch out our hands to pluck the stars as children 
do daisies in an earthly field, and the constellations 
laugh in mockery. Strange that what infant lips 
whispered as “ God’s posies ” the grown mind should 
still regard as flowers. But the imagination is a rare, 
artist. We have never seen, nor ever will see, what are 
called the “ bare facts of things.” The keenest mind 
will-never penetrate the glamour that with dexterous 
and mysterious brush our finest faculty is ever creating 
for us. Nations war with nations, and their bloodiest 
deeds make the chants of ages. Deepest tragedy is the 
theme of highest poetry. And “ our sweetest songs are 
those which tell of saddest thought.” 

Life would be utterly impossible were we in any con¬ 
siderable degree conscious of its reality. We shudder at 
the few stains we do see, and the occasional cry almost 
terrifies us with its wild wailing. It is well for us that 
the plaint of the worm is lost in the glad warble of the 
songster, and that the clash of worlds is seen only in 
the meteoric flash of our night-watches. We are con¬ 
tinually hurting ourselves against the ragged edges and 
sharp comers of life; we are often trodden under the 
Unheeding feet of our fellows, and are in turn the cause 
of misery; but though the sum of agony in this world 
must be of an awful magnitude, individual suffering 
is only a relative quality. Cynics declare that the 
imagination is the cause of the little hurt we have, but 
rather are we saved from the utter enormity of pain 
and sorrow by the watchful care of this omnipotent 
faculty. 

How lurks the power for injury behind the loveliest 
of appearances is at no time made manifest better than 
in the days of our youth. We tip-tOed to peep over 
the hedgerows of fancy, hedgerows, we well saw, that 
were themselves beautiful with flowers—with the many- 
coloured blossoms of the youthful years; yet which, 
when in our curiosity we stumbled against their sides, 
scratched and tore our bodies sore with a thousand 
hidden means. Our after-lives have little appreciated 
the correction. We are continually poking our fingers 
in the fire, the infantile curiosity not one whit abated. 
Fancy assures us the moment of agony was but the 
accident of our speculation; loves to fool and punish 


us, and yet at the end of our chastisement we are still 
undecided whether fire is a plaything or an energy. 

Fancy is a totally wayward, whimsical, irresponsible 
thing; does not concern itself with consequence, will 
not he bound in any way. Imagination, on the other 
hand, though not subject to inviolable law, seeks a 
definite path, and is a fully accountable thing. As 
an artist, however, it is sometimes to be regretted that 
the brush should be used so freely, and that the colours 
do not always harmonise.. It has even been known to 
waste its zeal upon the lily; but it can make our 
meanest hour blush with riches, and our blankest soli¬ 
tude throb with bustling life. 

Reginald Arthur Jones. 


Regulations. 

We will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Literature and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Writers’ Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 
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New Monthly Competition 

Regulations. 


We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 
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1. The oritioiam matt not exoeed eight hundred word* or be lee* than fire 
hundred. 
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priae-winner. 

6. The competition oonpon muet be filled in and aent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 
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SUBJECT FOR SECOND COMPETITION 

“ Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century." 

By. Sidney Lee. 

(Published by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 

7s. 6d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
Monday next, December 12. 


Correspondence 

Celtomania and “ Science ” 

Sib, —I trust some note will be taken of the doubt which 
I ventured to express concerning the efficacy o i the natural 
sciences as an instrument for training the mind. I should 
not have cared to call attention to Sir William Preece’s 
extraordinary outburst of. essentially unscientific mode of 
reasoning save for the fact that Sir William is a dis¬ 
tinguished “ scientist,” and it half we hear concerning the 
educational value of natural science were true, it would be 
simply impossible for him to make tho statements he did.— 
Yours, &c. Alfbed Nutt. 

“ The Theological Taint ” 

Sib, —It is perforce dull Work to emphasise that which is 
already a matter of common knowledge, yet the latest phase 
of the hidebound conservatism (to use a euphemistic expres¬ 
sion), of Oxford, as exhibited in the retention of compulsory 
Greek, is so blatant as to call for some comment. Let me 
take the main points of the defence for Greek, presumably, 
official, embodied in a recent article by Mr. Grant Robertson, 
in “ The Daily Mail.” First, from the point of view of the 
candidate, it is alleged that he suffers damage through the 
lack of that humanisation of his mind which is afforded by 
cramming at high pressure a certain minimum of elementary 
Greets L would mention, more or less by the way, that Mr. 
Robertson seems to take for granted that Oxford is in its 
essence the home of the higher education. This is obviously 
not the case, as a very great percentage of the more athletic 
and less atudious undergraduates content themselves with, 
taking m pass degree, the examination for- which is. adapted 
to the meanest intelligence. The theological course, again, 
offers A pleasing refuge for men of inferior intellectual calibre 
who yet aspire. To return to Greek, while I admit readily the 
undoubted advantages to be derived from Greek in Greats 
and in a lesser degree in Mods., 1 would point out that 
th£se advantages accrue exclusively, from studying the. higher 
branches of the language, which is only possible after 
many years’, application. But what is the attitude of 
the scientific or mathematical student who takes Greek 
by compulsion ? Growling with indignation at the 
futile absurdity of his tyrants, he learns his grammar off 
by heart, acquires a working knowledge of the English 
translation of his Homer or Plato, and after the examination 
is over, tosses away his cribs with a sigh of relief at his 
emancipation. This, sir, is his liberal and humanising 
education. Mr. Robertson’s second series of objections is 
based on the demoralisation of the present spirit and tone 
of Oxford inevitably consequent on the insertion of “ the thin 
end of the wedge ” ; in other words, he takes his stand on the 
crass and hidebound medievalism of the place. The fact is, 
that Oxford is so deeply infected with the theological taint 
that it is perhaps only naturally the arch-enemy of science 
and modernity. One remembers the celebrated Wilberforce and 
Huxley controversy, where the tendency of the University was 
to exhibit towards the great scientist the spirit, if not the 
actual details, of the treatment which the Inquisition meted 
out to Galileo. The incubus of an effete orthodoxy also 
presses on the election to the headships of the colleges. 
It is almost, in fact, essential to the Oxford tradition 
that the head of a college should be in ^goly Orders. 


Even at present considerable opposition is anticipated to Mr. 
Alfred Sidgwick, the obvious candidate.for the vacant presi¬ 
dency of Corpus, owing to his addiction to the two sins which 
are unpardonable at Oxford—Liberalism, and agnosticism. 
Yet beneath the elaborate theorism of the pro-Greeks lies 
one solitary practical objection. The classics constitute the 
livelihood, of the majority of the Oxford donB. Is it to be 
wondered at that they should cling desperately to their 
bread and butter ? Mr. Grant Robertson informs us that he 
and many others “ are prepared to die in the last ditch for 
Greek.” Hoping that they will prove ready in the hqnr.of. 
emergency.—Yours, &c. J. B. 

Entente Cortiiale. 

Sir, —As some of your readers may have asked themselves 
who first suggested the idea of a literary and artistic, entente 
cordials between England and France, I should be glad if you 
would allow me to add a few words to the note which you 
recently published on the subject of the Alliance Franco- 
Anglaise. The necessity of strengthening Anglo-French rela¬ 
tions by other means than those known to politicians was 
first pointed out by M, Jules Claretie in an article in “ The 
Figaro ” in November 1903, but, as he said at the time, 
the credit of the idea was due to a scholarly French 
diplomatist, whose name he was not authorised to reveal. A 
few days later “ The Fall Mall Gazette ” published an article 
in which I developed still further tha ideas of this diplomatist 
—whom I have the honour to count among my friends. 
“ Does it not seem to you,” he said in one of our conversa¬ 
tions, “ that in the movement which has brought about the 
entente cordiale between our two countries, too much import¬ 
ance has been given, up to now, to the material interests 
uniting us? Assuredly I am the first to voice their im¬ 
portance. But they are not the only ones. I see other 
interests which, though they may not be controlled by 
statistics, are none the less forceful, and it appears to me 
that if we continue to neglect to attribute to.writers, savants, 
artists and, in short, all propagators of ideas, their large 
share in the harvest we are reaping to-day, we should show 
veritable ingratitude.” Originators of brilliant ideas are so 
often overlooked that I trust you will assist me in recording 
this not unimportant piece of literary history.—Yours, <fcc. 

Frederic Lees. 

[Other letters held orer owing to pressure on space. — Ed. ] 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to The Editou 
Tfit Academy' and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, K.O. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A." Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
obIy one aide of the paper, whioh mast bear the tender's full name and 
address, not neoesearfly for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any oorrespondenoe. Questions mast be oonflned to 
matters of Literatnre, History, Arohssology, Folk-lore, Art. Moaio and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deoiding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of snffiaient interest to be pnbllshecL 

Questions mast hot be suoh as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of. reference. 

OoMnrmoK. 
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Academy ’ Questions and Answers." 
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winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
oan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United, Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 6/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than once in 
three months. 

On* of the four weekly prieee wjU be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

ITon-adberence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. v 

Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Awicdote. or Siumruu—The following letter appeared in one ol the 

Annual Registers," under the heading ^Anecdote of Shakespeare, now 
printed in his Works. . : 

“ Fkikbd Mauls,— I must desyre that my Syster hyr watche, and the 
uookerie book you promysed, may bo sente bye the man—1 never lobgbd 
for thy, oompany more than last night: we were all very merrye at-the 
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Globa, whenNod Alleyue did ao% scruple to aasyme pUasoantfty to thy 
frlende WAIT that lie had »tolen his apeedhe about the quolityes of Ml 
Actor's excellency© in Hamlet hy» Trajedye, from conversations manyfold 
whyoh had passed betweene them, and ppinyons given by Alleyn touohinge 
the subjeote—Shakespeare did not take this talke in good sorte: but 
Johnstone put an end to the strife with wittylye remarking©. * This affaire 
- needeth no contontioqe; you stole it from Ned. no doubt©; do not marvel: 

• Haye you not seen him act tyuies out of number.’ 

*' Belieyo me most synoerilie. Yours, G. Pm." 

Can any one tell me if there is any authority for the above ?— W. L. Earle 
(Falfleld). 

LITERATURE. 

Bismarck and Gaboriau.— In " Lo Dossier No. 113 ” (English translation) 
Nina, mistress of Prosper Bertony, says of her lover: "Ignorant people 
call him weak, yielding. I tell you that fair-haired man is a rod of iron 
painted like a Teed 1 ” One is at onoe reminded of Bismarck’s reputed 
description of Lord Salisbury, " a reed painted to look like iron.” I think 
Bismarok Was an industrious reader of sensational tales like Gaboriau’s, 
and one is tempted to suspect he may have borrowed his famous mot from 
the Frenchman, as Napoleon borrowed. from Voltaire. Can any one say, 
from a comparison of dates, whether this is so?— D.W. 

Thb Ego. —What is the allusion in these two sentences on the same page 
(sub finem) of Kipling’s story “They,” in “ Traffics and Discoveries”? 
" 81owlv she leaned forward and traced on the rug the figure of the Egg 
itself;and further on. "Again she traced the outline of the Egg which 
it is given to very few of us to see.”— G.8. (Aberdeen). 

Nickan Barm.— In Edgar Poe’s lines— 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nioean barks of yore, 

That gently o?er a perfumed sea 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
- To hia own native shore. 

What is meant by the word “ Nicean ”P To what story or what place does 
he refer?— F.M. (Brighton). 

Mill on Americans. —Mill, in the earlier editions of his " Political 
Economy,” says of the Americans that one sex is entirely devoted to 
dollar-hunting and the other to breeding dollar-hunters. The sentence does 
not appear in later editions: at least, jt is not in the " People’s Edition ” of 
Longmans, Green & Co. Can any reader of The Academy explain why?— X. 

"There are Soi^e Things a Fellow Can’t Do. You Know.”— This is said 
by the reprobate LdTd Welter, in Henry Kingsley’s “ Ravenshoe.” A 
ruined man, he refuses half a million of money Tather than wrong his 
friend, Charley Ravenshoe, who would reoeive that handsome legacy were it 
discovered that he is alive. This is a dramatic instance of the use of the 
now well-known phrase. Is it the first?— Outis. 

Author Wanted.— In an article on " Eastern and Western Ideas of 
Happiness ” in the " Speaker ” of November 19 occurs the sentenoe: " Our 
real and instinctive desire is not * for that content surpassing wealth the 
sage in meditation found.’ ” Can any one tell me whence this quotation is 
derived ?— M.A.C. 

GENERAL. 

# Roland or Berlin. —Is this term a myth or mere historical distortion? 
Roland. Count of Mans, a reputed nephew of Charlemagne, died at Ronoes- 
valles In 778 a.d., and his reputation in Germany has supplanted that of 
Hermes or Mercury, so that the statnes once called " Irminsftule ” are now 
named " Rolandsftule.” notablv in Bremen. This paladin hero has been 
resurrected to name the Rolandseck Tower on the Rhine; but what has this 
to do with Berlin?— A. Hall. 

Irishism or Good English.—" J wonder will there ever be a * boom * in 
first editions of Moore’s works! ” Lately, on using a construction like the 
above (which appeared in The Academy of Julv 2) an English friend seemed 
pussled to know what I meant, and finally decided it was another 
"Irishism.” An Englishman, he explained, would say, "I wonder if 
there ever will be,” Ac. Was he right?— R.O.T. 

The New Phrenology; Wanted, a Definition.— Under this heading a 
well-known writer calls insanity a disturbance of [the] entire brain. 
What disturbance? Query as to location or substance; an easy disturbance 
is a dislocation of the two hemispheres. What author has treated on the 

• " New Phrenology ”?— A.H. 

An E O Table and a - Pettifogger. —"A man who had been taken at an 
B O table at Guilford, and a pettifogger in the law. were brought "before 
Alderman Wooldridge at Guildhall. . . .” (" Annual Register." 1788). Can 
any one explain what an E O table is, and the term " pettifogger ” ?— 
IF. L. Earle (Falfleld). 

Answers 

LITERATURE. 

The Third of February. 1852.—This patriotic appeal was dated on the 
occasion of the first meeting of Parliament after the French coup d’Hat 
of December 2, 1851. when Prince Louis Napoleon, having won over the 
French army, had by violence overthrown all opposition (the streets of 
Paris ran with the blood of helpless people who had been slaughtered), and 
proclaimed himself Prince President. Having arrested, imprisoned, 
banished, or shot his principal enemies, he demanded from the people a 
Presidency for ten yearB, a Ministry responsible to the executive power— 
himself alone—and two political Chambers, to be elected by universal 
suffrage. Backed up by the army, he of course obtained all he asked for. 
The Bonapartist Empire was restored, the President became Emperor, 
and Prince Louis Napoleon became Napoleon the Third. The dominant 
characteristic of the .Napoleonic principle was its hostility to England, 
and of course the English could not but view this restoration with alarm. 
Fears of a French invasion of England caused a wave of patriotism to 
spread over the country, and resulted in the Volunteer movement and 
reorganisation of the Militia.— C.E.W. 

[Replies also received from, M.A.C. (Cambridge) and S. C. (Hove).] 

Divina Commedia.— Dante called his poem simply the " Commedia.” 
The reason seems to have been to distinguish it. on account of its matter 
nnd stvle, from such a poem as the " ^Rneid,” which Dante calls .4Ita 
Tragrdia. There are, of course, in the " D. C.” passages where the matter 
is anything but lofty, and where the style is in accordance. But also we 
must see in the title a certain modesty on the part of Dante before his 
acknowledged master, Virgil. Some commentators, taking as the connota¬ 
tion of " Comedy ” a happy denoUmcnt. have seen the reason for the title 
jn the fact that the poem ends in the divine glory of Paradise. But there 


U no .other example in. Dante’s time of the word used in sucha senae.— Q. 
(Glasgow). * - 

[Replies also received from T. Jones (Oldham); S.C. (Hove); Mrs. Her¬ 
bert Jenner ; and K.H.] 

Ufse Gipsy. Ingle.— In " The Alohemist,” iv. 4, Subtle thus addresses 
Surly: 

I do not like the dulness of your eye; 

It has a heavy oast, ’tis upsee Dutch. 

The terms " upsey English ” and " upsey Dutch ” are found in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ana the term " upse Freese ” in John Taylor. The prefix 
"upsee” represents the Dutch " op-syu in the manner of”; thbs 
" upse gipsy ” signifies " in the gipsy manner ” or " gipsy fashion.” Thia 
application of the prefix by Mrs. Behn recalls the fact that her connection 
with the Dutoh was dose. . She was the wife of a Dutch merohant in 
Lohdon; she was employed on a political mission in the Netherlands, where 
she received a proposal of marriage from a Dutchman, and discovered the 
plan of the Dutch to enter the Thames; and, ft may be added, after her 
return to England she prodnoed a oomedy entitled ,r ;The Dutoh Lover ” 
(1675). The word " inole ” applied not only to tape, but also to a kind of 
worsted used in crewel work, and was, I apprehend, employed by Mrs. 
Behn in the latter sense, sinoe it is more probable that a lady in 1681 
should seek to pass her time In orewel work than in weaving " an inferior 
kind of tape.” The same word was employed by Steele as the significant 
name of the oontemptible Thomas Inkle in the pathetio narrative in “ The 
Spectator,” upon which was founded the onoe well-known play of "Inkle 
and Yarioo.”— George HewaU. 

Hxpsy-Gipsy. — Outis speaks of a little book " Hepsy Gipsy " as being by 
Mrs. Molesworth. May I point out that it is by Mrs. L. T. Meade?— Jf.If. 

"Paolo and Francesca.” —8urely Francesca is referring to Paolo's eyes, 
in which she can scarcely distinguish the blue from the green I In southern 
countries the latter colour is considered a beauty in eyes. Longfellow 
speaks of this in " The Spanish 8tudent,” where he makes one of the 
characters refer to " that faint shade of green, whioh one sometimes sees in 
evening skies.” (N.B.—The comparison is with a woman’s eyes.) Tennyson 
also places the two colours together, as mingling with eaoh other, " where 
like a shoaling sea the lovely blue played into green,” showing how 
diifioult it is often to mark the spot where the one colour ends and the other 
begins.— M.8. 

GENERAL. 

Nursery Jingle.— I am quite at a loss to quote the author of the jingle 
mentioned; but in the days of my youth the version my nurse used to sing 
to me was: 

Onoe on a time, 

When pigs were swine, ) 

And monkeys ohewed tobacco; 

Old women took snuff, 

To make themselves tough, 

And that’s the end of the matter—oh! 

—H.J. (Lewes). 

Eating Humble Pie.— Servants and retainers were formerly given pies 
made of the entrails of the animals killed by their masters. The obsolete 
French word ombles, meaning entrails, gave rise to the expression " eating 
humble or umble pie,” and it came to be used of any one who humiliated 
himself, or took a baok seat. The word umbles used to mean the entrails of 
deer only.— W. L. Harle. 

Chry8IPPU8.— He is repeatedly mentioned in the " Discourses" of 
Epictetus; Cicero's philosophical works are full of him; Horace jests at him 
as the typioal Stoio. He was the great systematiser of the 8toio philosophy 
and a subtle logician. He is said to have written 705 works. Much of his 
writing was obscure, and all of it, from the nature of his subject, was no 
doubt hard to understand. But Epictetus is not so muoh concerned here 
with the difficulty of Chrysippus. He is pointing out how vain is a minute 
knowledge of text-books without some resultant efect on oonduot. "It 
remains to use the teaching: this itself is the only thing to be proud of.”— 
H.C.P. 

PRIZE8.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
whioh prises have been awarded. The winners ban obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Ifotioes have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers: 

Messrs. J. Thompson A Co., 99 Donegall Street. Belfast. 

Mr. Alfred Thomas Jones, 9 Highbury Park, N. . 

Messrs. Bryce A Murray, Limited. 129 Buchanan 8 tree 636 l&sgow. 

Mr. Thomas Chismon,. 154 High Street, Notting Hill, W. 

: _ • 1:. 


Junior Questions and Answers 

This column was started in the hope that it would provide a 
stimulus to young readers to study English history and 
literature with intelligence and interest. We regret to 
announce that it has apparently failed to achieve its object 
and will therefore be discontinued. 

The two prizes this week are awarded to: 

John Macaulay, 

195 Albert Road, J arrow-on-Tyne. 

Wilfred Pearson, 

Kirkby Ravensworth Grammar School, 
Richmond, Yorks. 

to whom orders have been sent for five-shillings’ worth of 
books, to be bought of: 

Messrs. Thos. Robinson & Co., 

38 and 40 Ormonde Street, Jarrow. 
Mr. John Bell, 

Market Place, Richmond, Yorks. 
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Notes 


T here appeared on December 9 in “ The Stan¬ 
dard ” a stimulating article on “ Balzac, the 
Man and the Novelist,” by Mrs. Craigie (John 
Oliver Hobbes), from which I quote two 
salient passages: 

“ He was not a supreme artist, and there is a great 
deal of justice in Sainte-Beuve’s bitter epigram to the 
effect that Balzac was * too big for the arm-chairs of 
the French Academy.’ He was too ‘big’ for art. His 
interests and sympathies and studies carried him every¬ 
where ; he wished to learn the motives, and grounds, and 
causes for the actions of men. He was as little able to 
produce a work of technical perfection in the manner of 
De Maupassant as a diamond mine could, by some magic 
of nature, evolve such an exquisite example of the stone- 
setter’s craft as can be purchased in the Rue de la 
Paix.” 

This lack of technical perfection, this indifference to 
the more exclusive aesthetic phases of literature, is 
peculiarly characteristic of one like Balzac infected to 
the core with the bourgeois taint, while De Maupassant 
would look upon his characters as but the raw material 
on which the finished instrument of his style was to 
do its work. Balzac used his style rather as a gigantic 
lever, by means of which his characters and their lives 
were to be brought into view. 

“ In his romances Balzac had many manners. He was 
influenced by Sir Walter Scott, by Byron, by Victor 
Hugo—in fact, by all the literary fashions of his genera¬ 
tion.- But his own spiritual attitude toward the world 
remained unalterable. His stories, in their style, are 
now melodramatic, now idyllic, now metaphysical; now 
historical, Rabelaisian or fantastic; now drawn from the 
provinces, or inspired by the gayest city of the earth, 
pitched in the Alps, or buried in the back shop of an 
obscure town; now in the Courts of princes, now in the 
squalor of base neighbourhoods. But the writer him¬ 
self, whether describing a wrangle in a boarding¬ 
house, or a dialogue between mystics, or an atrocious 
crime, or a martyr’s death, or a scene of boisterous 
comedy, or the farewell of lovers, keeps his own soul 
and his own inimitable self-command in observation. 
There we have the secret of his fascination for some 
readers and his repulsion for others. Many admire, but 
more detest, self-command—this power of detachment, 
this good sense in not falling fatuously enamoured of 
one’s own characters, the genius for presenting a plot 
with justice to all the parties concerned, that physi¬ 
cian’s curious care for a bad case which may seem loath¬ 
some at worst, and wearisome at best, to the lay mind. 
With all Balzac’s exuberance, his passionateness, his 
unreasonableness, and his eccentricities amounting to a 
kind of insanity, his compositions are probably the 
least emotional of any creative author. ' I have a 


horror,’ he writes to his sister, ‘of betraying my own 
feelings in literature.’ ” 

I agree with the writer that this cynical impartiality, 
though to a certain extent common to most French 



MRS. KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON 

[Photo. Frcbrick J lot birr] 

authors, Flaubert and Guy de Maupassant in particular, 
is seen in a most marked degree in Balzac: but it is, 
I think, dangerous to push the theory too far and to 
dub the novelist unemotional. Surely all the work 
of Balzac, or, at any rate, the greater and better part 
of it, was written under the impetus of an intense 
excitement. His characters lived 
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world of his imagination, and their fates and natures 
inspired in him the most absorbing interest; interest be 
it said, rarely sympathy, still more rarely admiration. 
Yet this detachment is compatible with the keenest 
psychological insight. As showing the more objective 
phase of Balzac’s method I quote the following passage 
from Mr. Henry James’ introduction to “ The Two 
Young Brides ”: 

“ He gets, for further intensity, intc the very sk ; n 
of his jeunes marifas —into each alternately, as they are 
different enough; so that any other mode of representing 
women, or of representing anybody, becomes, in juxta¬ 
position, a thing so void of the active contortions of 
truth as to be comparatively wooden. He bears children 
with Madame do l’Estorade, knows intimately how she 
suffers for them, and not less intimately how her corre¬ 
spondent suffers, as well as enjoys, without them. Big 
as he is, he makes himself small to be handled by her 
with young maternal passion, and positively to handle 
her, in turn, with infantile innocence.” 

Mr. Kipling belongs to those “ who survive in a 
strange shadowy life in an alien time. He appears like 
one dancing and grimacing in the midst of the set, 
grave faces of a silent company.” So at least thinks Mr. 
C. F. G. Masterman, who contributes a suggestive article 
to this month’s “ Contemporary Review ” on the formid¬ 
able revolt that is beginning to manifest itself against 
that crude and Nietzschean imperialistic literature, 
which was itself but a Tory reaction against the 
cosmopolitan idealism of the Early Victorians. It 
was, he tells us, “ a literature of intoxication—with 
its forced ferocity and academic enthusiasm for the 
noise and trappings of war, which was the work of 
men who despised death because there was present in 
their minds not death as a reality but death as an 
idea ” ; but granted the existence of the reaction, I 
confess I am unable to follow Mr. Masterman in his 
naive and sanguine prophecy that " the vital move¬ 
ment of the immediate years to come will be put in 
motion by the writers of the Little England or 
Nationalist school.” To imagine that Mr. Chesterton, 
Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Belloc, who are mentioned as the 
protagonists of the new school, will revolutionise the 
whole tenour of English thought denotes not so much 
an exaggerated estimate of the powers of these writers 
as a misconception of the present English character. 

My remarks about a month ago a propos of the novel 
to the effect that amusement, not art, is the popular cry 
find only too strong confirmation in an article contri¬ 
buted by Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston to the current 
“ Book Monthly.” I quote the following passage : “ To 
put the matter very briefly, the novel is to my thinking 
a mental ' rest cure ’ in an overtaxed world. We turn 
to it when our minds are tired, much as we turn to the 
seas or the mountains, when physically exhausted by 
an arduous season—social or commercial.” If this state¬ 
ment holds good without reserve, then the knell of the 
novel as a form of art is already rung, and in its stead 
we have the novel as an intellectual recuperator. A 
logical application of the same principle would soon 
make short work of all serious drama which must 
obviously be considerably inferior as a '* rest cure ” to 
farce and comic opera. Judged by Mrs. Thurston’s 
standard, Mr. James’ h The Wings of the Dove ” or 
Mr. Pinero’s '' The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ” must be 
very poor specimens of the novel and of the drama ; 
and I have nothing but the sincerest pity for the 
unlucky individual who has recourse to either the one or 
the other in order to refresh his jaded and exhausted 
brain. Surely a novel which is worth anything at all 


should afford exercise not rest, should be food for a 
vigorous mind, not a mere medicine for the exhausted. 

“ Can any one read ‘ Contarini Fleming ’ and 1 Henri¬ 
etta Temple ’ without laughing at them ? ‘ Henrietta 

Temple’ is pure bathos. When Disraeli wrote about 
simple human emotions he was apt to write tenth-rate 
Bulwer.” The above passage, also from an article in 
“ The Book Monthly,” by Mr. L. F. Austin, is an 
excellent example of how fatal it is to criticise the 
works of a previous age by the canons of the present. 
” Contarini Fleming ” and “ Henrietta Temple ” being 
written in an age when sentimentalism was an integral 
part of the equipment of nearly every educated man 
and woman, inevitably exhale the artificial atmosphere 
of the period. Artificiality, in fact, came natural in 
those days, and to sneer at it because of its incongruity 
with modern ideas is to lose all sense of perspective. 
Inexcusable is the writer’s sweeping condemnation of 
" Contarini Fleming,” the nearest English approach to 
“ The Sorrows of Werther ” or “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
Perhaps Mr. Austin finds these works also hectic and 
hysterical and consequently ludicrous. 

The Symphony concert at the Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday was most interesting and of exactly the right 
length—one hour and three-quarters. Mr. Wood’s 
orchestra steadily improves, is rapidly becoming an 
entity and ceasing to be a mere collection of soloists; 
but the brass wind is still lacking in mellowness. The 
playing in Schubert’s unfinished symphony and in the 
” Trauermarsch,” from “ Die Gotterdammerung,” was 
admirable; but Miss Maud MacCarthy has not yet 
fathomed the depths of Beethoven’s Concerto in D, 
skilful as she is in the use of her instrument. Dr. 
Richard Strauss’ “ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks ” 
is to my taste neither merry nor musical. 

Bibliographical 

1 am given to understand by Scots friends that my 
assumption that it was the Earl of Eglinton who 
wrote the verses about “ From the lone shieling 
of the misty island ” is not the accepted notion 
north of the Tweed. In ‘‘ Taifk Edinburgh Magazine ” 
in 1849, as I pointed out last week, the verses were 
described as having been found among the papers of 
the late Earl of Eglinton; they had already appeared 
in “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” twenty years earlier (Sep¬ 
tember 1829) with an introduction, from which it is 
natural to ascribe them to John Galt, who was in 
Canada in that year on a second visit. Galt, however, 
was contributing a serial to the magazine, and if the 
song was his it is strange that he should not have been 
more closely particularised than he js in the following 
passage (in the “ Noctes ”): “ North.—By the bye, I 
have a letter this morning from a friend of mine now 
in Upper Canada. He was rowed down the St. Law¬ 
rence lately, for several days on end, by a set of 
strapping fellows, all born in that country, and yet 
hardly one of whom could speak a word of any tongue 
but the Gaelic. They sang heaps of our old Highland 
oar songs, he says, and capitally well, in the true 
Hebridean fashion; and they had others of their own, 
Gaelic, too, some of which my friend noted down, both 
words and music. He has sent me a translation of one 
of their ditties—shall I try how it will croon ? ” If 
this is to be taken as anything but a fanciful intro¬ 
duction, then the song was not found among the papers 
of a nobleman who died in 1819 ; if it was so found it is 
fairly safe to assume that it was not written by the 
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-author of “ The Ayrshire Legatee.” There is direct 
-conflict of testimony, and until some more conclusive 
evidence shall be forthcoming the authorship must 
remain “ not proven.” 

Some readers will, I hope, be pleased to learn that' 
my recent appeal in this column for a reprint in volume 
form of James Thomson’s translation of Leopardi’s 
dialogues is to be satisfactorily answered, and that the 
book is to be published at an early date. 

The announcement that the Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture has been awarded to Don Jose Echegaray, the 
Spanish poet and dramatist, may turn the attention 
-of some English readers to his writings; but those 
unacquainted with Spanish have yet but few oppor- 


by Adeline,” and it is explained that the pieces were 
written when the author was between eleven and four¬ 
teen years old. The quaintest of them is one of whicli 
I can give but the opening and closing lines: 

“ Oh ! I could wish to be 
An oyster in an Indian sea ! 

No fear, no care, no toil, no strife, 

With nothing to enjoy but life. . . . 

A passive life—a negative, painless life, 

Free from joy, for] woe, or strife. 

Oh ! I could wish to be 
An oyster in an Indian sea ! ” 

The introducer of these childish efforts was no doubt 
the mother of the future novelist, a successful writer of 
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^unities of studying his work in translations. Three 
of his plays were Englished about ten years ago; two— 
“ The Great Galeoto ” and “ Folly or Saintliness ”— 
were rendered in prose by the late Hannah Lynch and 
published together (1895), while in the same year was 
published Mr. James Graham’s translation of Eche- 
garay’s three-act drama, “ The Son of Don Juan.” 
The latter book, which included a very useful biographi¬ 
cal sketch of the poet, formed one of the well-known 
Cameo Series. 

The late Miss Adeline Sergeant was the author of 
close upon seventy novels and stories. I have seen it 
stated that “ her first book was published in 1882," but 
this is by no means accurate, for although it was from 
that year that she became a regular novelist, her “ first 
book ” was issued as early as 1866. This book was 
“ Poems: By E. F. A. Sergeant. With an Introduction 


verses and tales of a religious character, who used the 
pen-name of “ Adeline.” 

Walter Jerrold. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE FROM 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, INCLUDING 
TRANSLATIONS FROM ANCIENT SOURCES. By 
Anna L. Ward. (Dean & Son, 2s. 6d.) This book is strongly 
bound, cheap, and one of the best compendiums of quotations 
that we have seen. The compiler has had the discretion to 
avoid quoting from writers merely because they happen to 
be well known and to take into account merely their quota- 
bility. Five hundred and fifty-three authors and translators 
are represented, and their sayings grouped under eight 
hundred and forty-one heads. There is an adequate subject 
index, and also one of the authors and translators quoted. 
Altogether an extremely useful volume. 
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Reviews 


Aylwin 

Theodore Watts-Dunton : Poet, Novelist, Critic. 

By James Douglas. With twenty-four illustrations. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6 d. net.) 

When a man boldly proclaims himself a hero-worshipper 
and devotes a well-packed volume to the genius of his 
living idol, the spirit in which we approach the work 
is prone to be tainted with prejudice. But the careful 
perusal of this monograph disarms us; indeed, it en¬ 
courages us to pass by with kindly sympathy the 
author’s occasional outbursts of enthusiasm as we recog¬ 
nise the sustained intelligence of his critical inquiry. 
It is perhaps inevitable that such a book should be 
somewhat formless in its building-up; nevertheless, it is 
suggestive throughout, well considered and well written. 

The position of Mr. Watts-Dunton in the world of 
letters is so widely recognised—dominating so master¬ 
fully his own sphere and influencing a whole generation 
of our most thoughtful writers—that it was hardly for 
Mr. Douglas to attempt to establish it; his duty was to 
justify it. This justification has been conscientiously 
and successfully undertaken, so that the author begins 
with a chapter on Mr. Watts-Dunton’s oft-discussed 
phrase “ the Renascence of Wonder ” and ends with the 
consideration of his philosophy of life and matter. It is 
no biography in the ordinary sense which we have here, 
but a biographical setting in which is displayed the work 
and teaching of the eminent critic. 

Few men have enjoyed noble literary friendships so 
close and intimate as Mr. Watts-Dunton. How close 
and productive was that intimacy is here shown, as it 
were, from within—how Rossetti, Swinburne and Tenny¬ 
son trusted his judgment as the judgment of the in¬ 
fallible critic: “ In a question of gain or loss to a poem,” 
said Rossetti, “ I feel that Watts must be right.” And 
these kings of verse are followed by an army of men 
of smaller stature. William Morris, too, scarcely less 
picturesque a figure than George Borrow, gains in charm 
from the new light Mr. Watts-Dunton lets in upon his 
loveable character; and Lowell, Bret Harte and others 
add a human interest to these critical pages. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton’s connection with “ The 
Examiner,” and since 1875 with “ The Athenaeum,” 
forms the introduction of his earlier literary life to public 
ken; but “Aylwin” in its original form, for so many 
years suppressed, occupied his mind soon after, and so 
“ Aylwin ” is dealt with at great length and in various 
parts of the book. This epoch-making novel is examined 
from all sides: as a work of fiction, as a gospel of life, as 
a type of humour, as a basis of autobiography, as a 
study of character (the author of it explaining that 
D’Arcy is in part only a study of Rossetti, but in 
nobility and the finer qualities a true reflection of the 
poet, adding the admission that De Castro is Augustus 
Howell—whom, however, he does not mention by name). 
It is, moreover, submitted to searching criticism from 
the point of view of technique, and the suppressed 
“ decorated passages of prose ” are quoted. As a type 
of imaginative work of the highest class, with its rich¬ 
ness of language, its lucidness of manner and purity of 
style, it has all along been accepted; but Mr. Douglas’ 
analysis is welcome for those who do not usually think 
for themselves. Taken in connection with this, the two 
essays on imaginative and didactic prose and the 
methods of prose-fiction, and the interesting passages 
setting fortli Mr. Watts-Dunton’s canons of dramatic 


and poetic art, these chapters assume real importance 
as a basis of literary criticism. Before the appearance 
of “ The Coming of Love ” and “ Christmas at the ' Mer¬ 
maid ’ ” their author was hailed as a poet of fine feeling 
and execution, but the fine works take new significance 
as we search them for signs of that “ New Poetry,” the 
advent of which Mr. Watts-Dunton foresees—the ex¬ 
pression of poetic feeling by the “ emotional wave, 
such as we see signs of, more or less, in sdme of the- 
“ new poetry ” of France. 

The lover of painting will perhaps be startled by the- 
contention of Mr. Watts-Dunton (p. 323), that poetry 
is incapable, through the necessary limitation of mere 
articulated words, of rendering the most passionate ex¬ 
pression of the emotions. This is mainly, as he truly 
points out, because the most passionate emotion, whethw 
of love, rage or anguish, does not seek to express itself in 
words; and he quotes the Niobe and Laocoon groups 
as superior as expressive art to the speech of Andro¬ 
mache to Hector, to the cries of Cassandra in the “ Aga¬ 
memnon,” and even to the wailings of Lear over the 
dead Cordelia. I said “startled,” because, strangely 
enough, the view of his great namesake, George F. 
Watts, was the polar contrary, and, oft-repeated, was 
generally accepted; he would habitually lament j^he fact 
that painting was but a poor medium for the expression 
of the higher thoughts and more passionate emotions, 
and that if a cruel fate had not withheld from him the 
power of words he could have appealed in his didactic 
work more directly and powerfully to the human heart. 
Doubtless the theory of Mr. Watts-Dunton comes nearer 
to the truth, albeit the actual limitation of the plastic or 
graphic artist is more narrowly restricted by its in¬ 
capacity to do more than render the emotion of the 
instant. M. H. Spielmann. 

Shelley 

The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley. Edited 

by Thomas Hutchinson. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

net.) 

This Clarendon Press edition of Shelley, edited by 
Mr. Hutchinson, who also edited the excellent Oxford 
Wordsworth, professes to contain material not pre¬ 
viously published in any edition of the poems. It 
may be said at the outset, indeed, that this is the best 
and completest edition of Shelley’s poems in a single 
volume yet produced. We had almost written “ cheap 
edition,” but nowadays seven-and-sixpence net may be 
accounted a fairly aristocratic price—to this complexion 
have we come in the matter of cheap publications. 
Nay, as a whole, it is the completest of all editions yet 
published. It includes every fragment of Shelley’s verse 
which has yet appeared in print. The one query we 
have to make on this point is why—when the most 
valueless fragments of the poet’s posthumous poetry 
are sedulously incorporated—the editor has not printed 
the first form of “The Revolt of Islam”? This has 
the more claim to attention, because “ Laon and 
Cythna ” (as it was called) is the poem as Shelley 
actually conceived and intended it, while “ The Revolt 
of Islam ” is a compromise—-an unwilling compromise— 
with the publisher’s terrors. It might almost have been 
preferable to print this first form in the text and rele¬ 
gate the revisions which constitute the later form of the 
poem (that known as “ The Revolt of Islam ”) to the 
Notes. Mr. Hutchinson has chosen the opposite pro¬ 
cedure: the variations of the text belonging to “Laon 
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and Cythna ” (the first form) are remitted to the Notes, 
while “ The Revolt of Islam ” takes its customary place 
in- the text. Of course, it will be conceded that con¬ 
siderations of space, in a one-volume edition, forbade 
the printing of the entire poem twice over merely for 
the sake of the variant lines, and perhaps Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son has adopted the alternative which would commend 
itself to most critics. But we could wish he had chosen 
the bolder course. 

The binding, with its bricky red, is not over-attrac¬ 
tive ; it has a certain commonness of aspect: but this 
apart, the book is well got up, with good and clear print. 
The thinness of the paper is a necessity where so much 
has to be compressed into a single volume, and is far 
preferable to the alternative of minute print, which 
makes some editions murderous reading. Mrs. Shelley’s 
notes to the poems and Shelley’s own prefaces (where 
such exist) are given. Besides the portrait there are 
two facsimiles of Shelley’s writing from MSS of the 
“ Prometheus Unbound.” In addition to notes by the 
editor on the text and punctuation there is a biblio¬ 
graphy of the editions of the poems; and a workman¬ 
like preface reviews the history of Shelley’s text in 
general. The text, so far as we have examined it, seems 
most carefully edited. A good test is supplied by such 
very recent discoveries as the long-standing error in 
“ Arethusa ”—the substitution of “ concealed ” for “ un¬ 
sealed ”—which are duly noted. We cannot help 
hazarding a private doubt, however, as to what autho¬ 
rity there may be, in “ Hellas,” for “ the clanging Of 
her wings through the wild air," where the more likely 
word would seem to be “ wide air.” But the chances in 
such a matter are all in favour of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
accuracy, judging from our observation. 

The editor, while he adheres largely and wisely to 
Shelley’s punctuation, follows a rule of his own with 
regard to the spelling, with results not always at first 
sight attractive, such as “rapped” for “rapt”; but 
he assigns logical reason for it. Even in punctuation he 
alters somewhat, for, as he says, Shelley was careless of 
small sins in grammar and punctuation. We certainly 
would not maintain the universal purity of the poet’s 
grammar, but it would be easy to show that some such 
sins alleged against him are not due to carelessness, but 
are deliberately and systematically committed for what 
to him were the higher needs of euphony and melodious¬ 
ness. So also there is system in the lax rhyme which 
precisians throw in his teeth. But upon these minutia, 
we need not dwell further. Mr. Hutchinson has given 
us a very full, accurate and complete edition of the poet, 
which should commend itself preferentially to every 
student. The new matter, such as Shelley’s “ Juve¬ 
nilia,” is not of importance. But since literary fashion 
has settled we are to have these things, here they are. 
For that the editor is not responsible. For making 
this book the last word of completeness he is. 

Francis Thompson. 

Fragments of Prose and Poetry. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Edited by his wife, Eveleen Myers. (Longmans. 

9s. net.) 

This is a volume of remains, very miscellaneous in its con¬ 
tents, which have only the unity imposed by the strongly 
individual personality of their author. It opens with 
some autobiographical chapters; then we have short 
papers (many, or most, originally delivered in the form 
of addresses) on various eminent people; and about the 
latter half of the book is occupied by posthumous poems. 
The autobiographical portion is a slight review of the 
writer’s life, very slight and sketchy, mainly absorbed in 


tracing his religious evolution rather than in following 
the outward events of his career. It gives the impres¬ 
sion that it was begun with an intention of fulness and 
particularity from which Mr. Myers gradually tailed off 
—as though he lost interest in his scheme, or was dis¬ 
tracted from it by other affairs. So far as he did com¬ 
plete it, it concerns his religious psychology; giving a 
generalised description of the steps by which he was led 
from belief, through religious indifference, to the semi- 
spiritualistic creed of which he died an enthusiastic 
apostle. Above all, it concerns the founding of the 
Psychical Research Society, or rather the spiritual pro¬ 
cesses leading to its inception. 

The papers on eminent men are written from the like 
standpoint. This was natural enough in that (for 
example) on Mr. Edmund Gurney, who was himself the 
backbone of the Psychical Research Society. But even the 
address on the death of Ruskin ultimately resolves itself 
into a consideration of Ruskin’s points of contact with 
and separation from “ us.” That King Charles” head 
obtrudes itself into all the papers. Accordingly their 
chief interest is subjective, as shedding light on the 
marked and peculiar personality of Mr. Myers himself, 
and the psychological aspects of the enterprise by which 
he over and over again declares his ambition chiefly to 
be known to posterity—the creation of the Society for 
Psychical Research. We are no admirers of 
Spiritualism. But the S.P.R. is another matter. It 
seems to us that only a rooted d 'priori attitude can deny 
to it the achievement of certain results and the exercise 
of a considerable influence. In any case, it represents a 
deep-seated aspect of Mr. Myers’ character. Therefore 
these prose remains—autobiographical and otherwise— 
have a proportion of permanent value; while their style 
has the charm inherent in all the author’s writings. 

But the most valuable portion of the book, to our 
mind, is the poetic portion. Some of these poems have 
been published in various forms, though not in book 
form: the most have not previously been published at 
all. As regards this latter and major portion, it neces¬ 
sarily suffers under the disadvantage of all posthumous 
work, all poetic “ remains ”—not excluding those of 
Shelley. The poems were not by their author selected 
for publicity, and presumably, for the more part, were 
by himself thought unworthy of publicity. It is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that as a whole they cannot be set amongst 
his best work. Yet, compared with the generality of 
poetic “ remains,” they are markedly superior. Few 
of them are without some measure of the true poetic 
impulse. Still fewer are without the subtlety of diction 
which from the first distinguished the work of Myers. 
The prevalent vice is an unconscious obscurity, which 
revision might have removed. The poet does not 
appreciate the difficulty to others of the abstruse theme 
so clearly present to his own mind, and therefore in¬ 
dulges in abrupt transitions where it was necessary that 
his transitions should have been at least indicated, if not 
explicitly made out. But these are poems we should 
have been sorry to miss, and this part of the volume is 
full of interest.' A volume of remains, but of dis¬ 
tinguished remains. 

The Christian Opportunity. By Randall Thomas 

Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

This volume, under a well-chosen title, contains a selec¬ 
tion of the sermons preached by his Grace of Canterbury 
during his recent tour in Canada and the United States. 
Selection is, however, hardly the word, for the discourses 
were not written, and the choice has, therefore, been 
regulated not so much by the author’s sense of fitness as 
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by the chance of his having to his hand more or less 
adequate newspaper reports. 

Just as they stand they give, nevertheless, a sufficiently 
vivid impression of the Archbishop’s reception and of 
his attitude towards his hosts. His reception was worthy 
of their traditional hospitality, and the visitor, among 
these younger peoples, touched by their warmth and 
impressed by the signs of strenuous life, was filled with 
hope. Hope throughout this volume is the prevailing 
note. “ Dark clouds, no doubt,” said he, “ there are 
to-day, as in all other days, but there is glory too along 
the whole horizon; and surely they are lights of dawn, 
not relics of sunset.” “ We are obviously in the centre 
of mighty foundation-works, and the buoyancy of hope 
almost dwarfs the wonder of the present view," he de¬ 
clares at Montreal. It was the beginning of a new age 
that should show forth more mighty works than those 
of old time, when the good lived too loosely to this 
world, not realising the true sense in which their citizen¬ 
ship is in heaven; when the Dies Irae was the outward 
expression of the inmost thought of the best and most 
enthusiastic souls. That was a note eminently cha¬ 
racteristic of the temperate Christianity of Anglo- 
Saxondom, and again and again it is struck. To a club 
of young men the Archbishop says frankly: “I envy 
you for the chance you have, the opportunities that may 
be yours, of living on into the time, say twenty or thirty 
years hence, when you will be at your best and we 
shall be gone, and when the opportunities that we 
thought so rich and manifold will be dwarfed, alike in 
their extent and in their variety, by the opportunities 
which I honestly believe will then be yours.” And 
again, in another place, he says: “ I believe with all my 
heart that the Christian faith as we hand it on to our 
children will be a yet stronger, a nobler and a manlier 
thing than the same faith was when we inherited, as 
little children, its priceless gift." 

It would have been strange if the chief ecclesiastic 
of the Anglican Church had found nothing to say con¬ 
cerning external polity. Dr. Davidson did, in fact, with 
very nice discretion, touch the question of ecclesiastical 
union. Beside the many and powerful centrifugal forces 
that are energetic within the Anglican body there is, in 
the historic see of Canterbury, a natural centre of union 
which the mere presence of its occupant must have 
brought with rare vividness to the mind of his fellow- 
churchmen across the Atlantic. He magnified his office 
in such terms as cannot but have touched the hearts of 
many among those who heard him. He disclaims, of 
course, the bare notion of an Anglican Papacy; but a 
communion so widespread, whose activities are so rami¬ 
fied, needs, at any rate, he declared, a pivot. And to 
the see of Canterbury most naturally should turn the 
eyes of those in every quarter of the globe who use the 
Book of Common Prayer. The Archbishop is no mere 
herald. We see in these pages somewhat of the quality 
of the born ambassador. 

The Bible Handbook : an Introduction to the Study 
of Sacred Scripture. By the late Joseph Angus, 
M.A., D.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in 
part Re-written by Samuel G. Green, D.D. (Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society. 6s. net.) 

This handbook has enjoyed for more than fifty years a 
well-deserved popularity. It is the work of an eminent 
Biblical scholar. It is extraordinarily comprehensive 
in plan and is characterised by a genuine and far-reach¬ 
ing reverence. The book is divided into two parts, of 
which the first deals with general questions of language, 
canonicity and exegesis, while in the second the various 
books are taken seriatim, summarised and historically 


examined and interpreted. The original point of view 
is one that was more commonly favoured half a century 
ago than now—at least among scholarly men. And so 
revolutionary has been the period that has elapsed since 
the work first saw the light that the task undertaken by 
the reviser. Dr. Green, has been a difficult one. But 
he has done his work of putting a new clout upon an 
old garment with a success that does credit alike to his 
confidence in the abiding substance of the old material 
and to his sartorial ingenuity. 

Let us take as a fair example of the general attitude 
the account given of the Books of Moses. Their Mosaic 
authorship is asserted and sustained by arguments from 
tradition, Jewish and heathen, the testimony of other 
Scriptures and that of our Lord and His apostles, from 
the occurrence of archaisms and from such other internal 
evidence as: “ There is an exact correspondence between 
the narrative and the institutions, showing that both 
had one author.” This is particularly elaborated in 
the case of Deuteronomy. The unity of the books 
implied in their Mosaic authorship is said, however, by 
way of concession to modern frailty, not to exclude a 
pre-Mosaic element of tradition and a post-Mosaic 
element of editorial activity. In regard to the 
first we are very gravely assured that “the Creation, 
the early annals of mankind, and the great events 
of the world’s history from the dawn of time must 
have left their traces in human memory and in 
primeval literature.” There is a comprehensive naiveti 
about this that leaves one rather breathless. Of course, 
we are reminded of the diversity of conjecture among 
such critics as would explain the origin of the sacred 
books otherwise than in accordance with tradition. And 
we are not permitted to forget that “ any hypothesis 
which attributes the origin of a book of Scripture to 
forgery or literary fraud destroys the value of that 
book to us.” 

Putting aside the question implied in the words 
“ forgery ” and “ literary fraud,” does the value of the 
books depend upon the maintenance of their Mosaic 
authorship 1 Christianity, not merely in its ethics, but 
in its central dogmas too, has shown in the past a 
wonderful aptitude for “ doing without.” It is certain 
that at the present day many of the cultivated clergy 
of the Church of England, and even a large number of 
Roman Catholic priests and professors, have no diffi¬ 
culty in accepting hypotheses exclusive, for instance, of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. Meanwhile 
it is well that an older view should be as clearly and 
forcibly expressed as we find it in this book: it will 
serve always as an intelligible starting-point. But apart 
from questions of burning controversy, there is in this 
single volume an immense store of admirably digested 
matter. 

Bonnie Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer, De¬ 
scribed by A. R. Hope-Moncrieff. (Black. 20s. net.) 
Scottish Life and Character. Painted by H. J. 

Dobson, Described by W. Sanderson. (Black. 7s. 6d. 

net.) 

Red Cap Tales. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by 

Simon Harmon Vedder. (Black. 6s.) 

In these three volumes the brush and the pen have 
united to give us a fine series of pictures of Scottish 
scenery, home life, national character and literature. 
All are inextricably mingled; sometimes one is fore¬ 
most, sometimes another, but all must be taken in their 
relation to one another. In “ Bonnie Scotland by-the- 
by, a wide subject even though it does not include the 
Highlands and the numerous islands—Mr. Hope-Mon¬ 
crieff asks what makes a nation f It is not, he proceeds 
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to answer himself, Roman walls or swift-flowing rivers; 
not race, for into how confused a pattern might Scot¬ 
land’s various strains be woven; not a common speech, 
not patriotism, not even religibn, though that is neces¬ 
sarily an important factor in any survey of Scottish 
life and character. No, “ one comes to see how esprit de 
corps seems most surely generated by the want of stand¬ 
ing shoulder to shoulder against a common foe.” The 
Borderland feuds, the “ many a bloody fray” that once 
laid low her ingle nooks and reddened her streams are 
now historic, the theme of stirring ballads and wild 
romances; but they have surely played their part in 
the formation of the national character. 

Mr. Sanderson, in his “ Scottish Life and Character,” 
remarks that the indomitable fighting spirit of their an¬ 
cestors still burns in the heart of all Scotchmen, demand¬ 
ing but a cause to burst into flame. This spirit accords 
well with Caledonia’s wild scenery, and we like to think 
that the gillie tending sheep on the mountain-side, to 
all appearance concerned only in the earning of his daily 
bread, is at heart as much a fighting man as his ancestors 
ever were. 

“ Bonnie Scotland ” is an admirable book, both in 
letterpress and illustration. Some of the pictures are 
really beautiful, as, for example, Loch Achray, the 
Silver Strand, Loch Katrine, view of the river Teith and 
Brig o’ Turk. In these the artist has succeeded in 
investing the views with that mysterious grandeur and 
poetry which are seldom absent from Scottish scenery. 
He is at his best in depicting the solitary gloomy tarn 
among the hills, suggesting, who can say, what dark 
tragedy, what curse of desolation, rather than more 
peaceful sunshiny scenes where the water sparkles clear 
and bright and all the world around is tenderly green. 
Mayhap this has something to do with the process of 
reproduction, for we have noticed before in three-colour 
books that such scenes are apt to appear crudely green 
and wanting in depth. Space forbids that we should 
quote from the text contributed to this book; it must 
suffice to say that the writer has selected his matter 
well from the crowd of material which Scotland affords. 
His writing has a literary flavour of its own, a curious 
abruptness that is rather pleasing. Undoubtedly he 
knows his subject thoroughly, so that in this volume 
artist and author are alike to be congratulated on their 
excellent conjunction. 

We cannot say so much for Mr. Sanderson’s contri¬ 
bution to “ Scottish Life and Character.” Mr. Dobson 
has given us some truly charming presentations of 
simple cottage homes and rustic folk such as we meet 
with in “ A Window in Thrums.” There are pictures 
of the kindly old Dominie who has joined some lowly 
family circle and is discoursing to the lads and lassies, 
while the pot of potatoes, destined for supper, boils 
merrily over the fire; there is the old crofter reverently 
holding his bonnet in his hand while he asks a grace 
o’er his porridge; the return of the guidman to his 
evening meal, the baby picked up and held aloft in his 
brawny arras. They are all scenes of contented living 
and quiet, honest toil, far removed from the bustle and 
noise of great cities. Such scenes are not so easily 
found as they once were, but they still exist, if not on 
the track beaten commonplace and vulgar by the tramp 
of the tourist’s feet. They are well worth preserving, 
and we could wish that Mr. Sanderson had brought 
more sympathetic insight and delicate fancy to the 
literary portion of the volume. We cannot call his 
part of the work at all satisfying; it is prosy and full 
of cheap sentimentality. He throws little or no light 


on Scottish life and character, he tells us nothing that 
every one did not know before. He speaks in one place 
of the habit of his countrymen of saying little but think¬ 
ing deeply. Maybe Mr. Sanderson thinks deeply, but 
has not the gift of putting his cogitations on paper. 
In this respect the artist, Mr. H. J. Dobson, has been 
happier. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett’s “ Red Cap Tales,” which he 
acknowledges having stolen “ from the ‘ Wizard of the 
North,’ ” are quite the nicest, most tempting carrots 
that could possibly be dangled before the nose of the 
reluctant donkey. Mr. Crockett has stripped off.some of 
the wrappings from Scott’s novels and given the. body 
to children in simple language and straightforward 
narrative. Undoubtedly the young ones do like to 
arrive at the “ story. part ” in the quickest possible 
time, and Mr. Crockett has done them a service in “ Red 
Cap Tales.” The illustrations are thoroughly in keeping 
with the text and distinguished by charm and fancy. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on having 
produced three admirable colour books, any one of 
which would make a delightful Christmas gift. 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By Ernst 
von Dobschiitz, D.D. Translated by George Bremner, 
B.D., and Edited by the Reverend W. D. Morrison, 
LL.D. Theological Translation Library. (Williams & 
Norgate. 10s. 6d.) 

From Epicurus to Christ. By William de Witt Hyde. 
(Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net.) 

The Magnetism of Christ. By the Reverend John 
Smith, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Footsteps of the Flock. By the Reverend G. 

H. Morrison. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Outside the Roman Catholic Church, for which the 
Definition of 1854 is the principal feature of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the speculative mind has in our day 
largely withdrawn itself from the field of Christian 
dogma. It is as though, by the end of the fifteenth 
century, the crop of mysticism that sprang from the 
seed sown in the early ages of Christianity had become 
white to the harvest, and had been safely garnered 
by the great schoolmen. To many since that time the 
abundance of the barns has grown stupid. Other fields 
of research have been opened up and have yielded their 
grain. And in regard to Christianity itself it is dear 
that of contemporary writers, even those who accept 
more or less of the conciliar definitions are disposed 
to take them very much for granted, while they exercise 
themselves upon that side of Christianity' which is some¬ 
times called practical. It is to the task of laying ah 
historical foundation for such search that Dr. von 
Dobschiitz, the Strassburg professor, has here devoted 
himself. And though such inquiry is concerned in thq 
first place with the present, it should welcome the aid 
of history. . Dr. von Dobschiitz brought to bear the 
ungrudging pains which in such undertakings are the 
characteristic feature of German scholarship. He throws 
a searchlight upon the Pauline congregations; from the 
Jewish morality he traces the development of the Chris¬ 
tian spirit: and at last, in that part of the work devoted 
to the study of Later Christianity among the Heathen, 
he brings us down to the hour when all the diverse 
elements fell together into the adamantine composite 
of Catholicism. That word to the German professor 
bears a sinister sense. And, in general, his point of 
view is indicated to the reader by the way in which he; 
so to speak, jibs at every indication of primitive asceti¬ 
cism. But, as we have already suggested, his -book, 
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very adequately translated on the whole, is a work of 
real erudition and enthusiasm. 

■ ’ The Principal of Bowdoin College, who writes in a 
spun., in ‘Prom Epicurus to Christ” gives a 
. .j^n^a stuuy in what he calls the Principles of 
irersonaiity. It is not every one who can set forth 
Aristotle to twentieth-century youth in such a way as 
to bring him home to the intellect as a practical guide 
in the daily affairs of life, nor are there many who can 
drive home the spirit of practical Christianity in a 
‘way that may impress even the enlightened Ingersol- 
lian (if that name is still remembered in the colonel’s 
native country) with a sense of the beauty and reason¬ 
ableness of what is presently understood by the mind 
of Christ. Christianity, as Mr. Hyde would have it 
understood, has room for innocent joys of sense, of. mind 
and of heart, yet implies a strength to make whatever 
sacrifice of them the wider good requires. It shall purge 
the heart of pride and pretence, and shall put a man’s 
life to account for practical usefulness and social pro¬ 
gress. These philosophical elements from Epicurus, 
Plato and Aristotle it shall fuse in the furnace that is 
the true Christian’s spirit of love. A book, this, that 
a young and thoughtful man of ordinary intelligence 
must be the wiser for having read. 

Dr. Smith writes with intensity of confidence and 
purpose. “ The world,” says he, “ is sick of shadows 
of the true; but when men are found witnessing in 
utter self-abnegation, and clothed with the visible wit¬ 
ness of Him Who answers by fire, then, in a measure 
such as history has never recorded, shall humanity 
respond to the Gospel call.” Such words, addressed to 
'young men preparing for the ministry, are a noble 
exhortation to a high missionary ideal; and, if they 
Seem to ignore some episodes of spiritual history in the 
past history of the Christian Church, they should be 
none the less fruitful for the time to come. In such a 
tone of lofty meliorism these discourses are in general 
conceived. 

Mr. Morrison’s Scripture studies are reprinted from 
the Scottish edition of “ The British Weekly.” They 
are simple and straightforward reflections upon passages 
of the Bible, not very profound nor open to the 
reproach of an undue parade of learning. Mr. Morri¬ 
son’s imaginative illustration is often happy; sometimes 
it is too obvious, and occasionally it is not obvious 
enough, as when he fancies the man born blind appealing 
to his mother: “ O mother, what is the meaning of this 
darkness 1 ” The “ year ” is not, of course, the ecclesi¬ 
astical year, but merely fifty-two sabbaths. 

The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. VII., Fishes, 

&c., by various writers. (Macmillan. 17s. net.) 

This great enterprise has now proceeded sufficiently far 
to be regarded as an achievement. The editors have 
aimed very high, and they have succeeded. It is no 
small satisfaction, from the point of view qf that reflex 
egoism which we call patriotism, that it is not nowadays 
left to Germany alone to produce such monumental 
works as this. Well-conceived, carefully co-ordinated 
and executed with the greatest detail and completeness, 
the Cambridge Natural History is certain to rank 
high amongst those gigantic scientific works to which, 
within the last half-century or so, the labours of so 
many experts, each without hope of more glory than 
falls to a mere assistant, have contributed. Gone for 
ever are the days when a man like Aristotle—the most 
learned of the ancients—could carry the sum of human 
knowledge in one head. The father of natural history 
would have been amazed indeed to see such a work as 


this. Yet we may remember that though it needs the 
life-work of perhaps a score of experts to produce such 
an encyclopaedic work as this, yet the theory of descent 
has unified and made intelligible the whole. A thousand 
zoological facts in Aristotle’s day were just a thousand 
facts; many millions of such facts to-day, though no 
one man can know a tithe of them, are each merely 
contributory to a generalised truth which a schoolboy 
can receive and understand within five minutes, and 
retain without effort for the rest of his life. 

From the standpoint, then, of the central truth of 
biology, the most interesting monograph in this volume 
is that upon the Hemichordata, by Dr. Harmer, ode of 
the editors. Familiarly we talk of vertebrates and in¬ 
vertebrates, and the classification is convenient: but 
modern zoology fixes upon a structure, called the 
notochord, for its importance in classification. This 
notochord is an elastic rod which forms the axis of the 
backbone of all backboned or vertebrated animals. In 
some of the lowest forms it lasts throughout life; in the 
higher forms, such as ourselves, the notochord is ob¬ 
served only in the very early (pre-natal) stages of de¬ 
velopment, during which it forms the scaffolding upon 
which the backbone is built. We may thus divide the 
animal kingdom into chordata and achordata. But no 
one who accepts the theory of organic evolution will 
rest content until he has sought for intermediate stages, 
and these have been found. Zoologists are now ac¬ 
quainted with a group of wormlike animals which 
possess a notochord at the front end of the body only; 
a group which has a notochord at the tail end only; a 
group which has, throughout life, a notochord extending 
the entire length of the body; and lastly the group in 
which vertebrae are developed around the notochord, 
which is absent in the adult form. 

The whole history, thus briefly suggested, of the 
evolution of the spinal column is of incalculable im¬ 
portance. I admit that our knowledge of the inverte¬ 
brates or, more properly, the achordata, is still so 
relatively scanty that we must be careful with our 
generalisations; but it certainly appears as if, until the 
beginnings of the notochord, animal life was, so to 
speak, “ getting nowhere.” Admittedly there are the 
bee, the wasp and the amazing ant. It is not absolutely 
necessary to have a hollow spinal column and cranium 
holding and protecting the central nervous system, in 
order that a high degree of intelligence and morality 
shall be attained. But it seems highly probable that, 
without the development of this newer plan, life had 
close limitations placed upon it: whereas once we get 
the beginnings of a notochord, it appears to- forge 
almost inevitably ahead, through fish, amphibian and 
reptile, to the bird and the mammal —quorum magna 
pars sumus. And when we familiarly talk of a man 
who “ has no backbone,” let us remember that whilst 
the spinal column is most important as a supporting 
structure, it and the skull are infinitely more important 
as shielding the nervous system of which all else is but 
the minister. The metaphor may mean much more than 
most of us think. C. W. Saleeby. 

Adam Smith. By F. W. Hirst. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) 
It would be interesting to hear Dr. Johnson’s opinion 
on a proposal to include Adam Smith among English 
Men of Letters! It has been said of the author of the 
Wealth of Nations ” that he thought there was a 
Scotchman inside every one, and certainly in his cast of 
thought Adam Smith was, at the time he wrote, as little 
an Englishman as can be conceived. That he was a man 
of letters may be cheerfully conceded, if that phrase be 
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interpreted to mean that he had a style. He writes 
carefully and well, with dignity and rhythm, and it 
must be owned his works stand out in contrast to those 
that come after them in political economy. Of his style 
two things may be said. It is formed with a view of 
convincing the reason rather than of impressing the 
imagination or tickling the senses; secondly it succeeds 
wonderfully in misleading the reader, for whilst it seems 
to be laying before him the materials for a judgment, it 
is really marshalling illustrations which are to convince 
him of the truth of an assumption. 

Mr. Hirst has clearly been a little puzzled as to the 
appropriate way of treating Adam Smith as a member 
of a series. There are one or two blots on his book 
which should be removed in a new edition. It is not 
correct to say that Waverley crossed the Border “ on his 
way to join the Young Pretender ” (page 9), Bishop 
Butler was not at Christ Church (page 12), “success 
of esteem ” (page 19) is an unmeaning phrase; it is not 
quite accurate, again, to say that A. Smith’s mother 
“ destined the boy for the Church of England ” (page 8), 
though the meaning is plain. Nor is it easy to under¬ 
stand this sentence: “ He saw how evil was the system of 
unpaid magistracies which Bentham burned and Gneist 
adored” (page 91). But these are small points. The 
merit of Mr. Hirst’s book lies in the appreciation of the 
lasting importance of the “ Wealth of Nations,” in which 
he rightly sees the germ of future theories. There is 
hardly a prominent doctrine in economics which is not 
a development of some thought of Adam Smith’s. In the 
practical world he notices the same far-reaching influ¬ 
ence. A man, as he says, may well be proud of having 
both Pitt and Napoleon as his pupils. It is also very 
creditable to Mr. Hirst that he has abstained from 
making his book a party manifesto, which he must have 
been sorely tempted to do. Lastly, he has used, and 
used with discretion, the latest materials for a biography 
which Mr. Cannan and others have brought to light. 
His book may be cordially recommended to the reader 
who is not a specialist in economics. 

L. R. Phelps. 

The Epistles of Erasmus. English Translations by 
Francis Morgan Nichols. Vol. II. (Longmans. 18s. 
net.) 

Pending the “ definitive ” edition of the letters of 
Erasmus, which one expects some day from Mr. P. S. 
Allen, Mr. Nichols has put all students of the early 
sixteenth century under the very greatest obligation, 
not merely by his translations and abstracts, but by his 
strenuous attempt to reduce the mass of material before 
him into an approximately chronological order. His 
labours stop short with 1517, but it is precisely during 
these earlier years that the difficulty is the greatest and 
the bewilderment of the original editions most com¬ 
plete. Enough of the later letters are dated by Erasmus 
himself to serve as an adequate clue through the maze. 
A former instalment of Mr. Nichols’ work, published 
as far back as 1901, took the matter down to 1509. 
The present volume resumes the chronicle in that 
year, during which Erasmus, tempted by the fame 
of the new King Henry VIII. as a patron of letters, 
returned to England in the hope of obtaining some 
snug morsel of ecclesiastical preferment as the reward 
and support of enlightenment and scholarship. He was, 
of course, doomed to disappointment. Powerful friends, 
such as Lord Mountjoy and Archbishop Warham, were 
willing enough to accept the dedications of his immortal 
works and even to meet his immediate needs out of the 
superfluity of their purses. But the solid endowment 


tarried. Erasmus spent two or three meagre years 
lecturing on Greek at Cambridge, then resigned the 
hopeless quest, and returned to the Continent, settling 
first at Basle, where he published his editions of the 
New Testament) and of the works of Jerome, then at 
Antwerp and Brussels and finally at Louvain, where 
his reputation, much against his will, was destined to 
be whelmed in the vortex of the “ Lutheran tragedy.” 
Throughout all this period his correspondence with 
friends, both in England and abroad, was voluminous. 
Of course, it throws a far from negligible light upon 
the literary and theological controversies of his time. 
It is perhaps- more important to us now that, in spite 
of the scrupulous scholarship which he devoted to it, it 
succeeds in remaining a human document of the first 
interest. You will not easily find a more complete 
picture of the Renaissance student, not merely in his 
moments of literary glory, but also in the humiliations 
and penurious discomfort of his diurnal life. Erasmus 
found Cambridge but a chilly hermitage. The small 
beer of the place gave him the stone, and when Ammo- 
mug sent him a cask of Greek wine from London the 
raspally carriers drank most of it upon the journey. 
Hopes destined never to be fulfilled buoyed him up, 
and the solace of friendship and the admiration of the 
learned. The names of More, the spilth of whose wit 
and wisdom inspired his “ Encomium Moriae,” and of 
Colet, then busy with his new foundation of St. Paul’s 
School, are ever upon his pen. Charming in its naive 
hero-worship is the letter of a lad, afterwards known 
as Stephen Gardiner, the persecuting Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, who writes to recall himself to the remembrance 
of Erasmus as the companion of his Paris lodging, whose 
way of dressing a dish of lettuce cooked with butter and 
sour wine he had so greatly appreciated. There is some¬ 
thing delightfully human in the sage’s love of a salad. 

E. K. Chambers. 

Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon. By John 
Octavius Johnston. With a Concluding Chapter by 
the Bishop of Oxford. (Longmans. 15s. net.) 

Canon Liddon died in 1890. The interval of fourteen 
years between his death and the publication of his life 
is a long one by comparison with what we have become 
accustomed to; but it is not long enough to enable us to 
be sure whether, in his very decided judgment of the 
trend of the times, he was substantially right or wrong. 

For he died in a state of isolation. Not friendless; 
he was well beloved; but alone in his intellectual habit. 
His mind, naturally religious, was finely shaped while 
he was quite young by the influence of Dr. Pusey: he 
read the Fathers “ under Pusey,” as somewhere in 
this book it is written; and it was this lection that both 
fortified him in his youth against the allurements of 
Rome and made him in a later day to set his face like 
a flint against the concessions of the younger Oxford 
school, of which the present Bishop of Birmingham was 
the foremost figure. His correspondence at the time 
when “ Lux Mundi ” was about to appear, with its 
message of frank concession and conciliation, is melan¬ 
choly reading. For he was the champion, in the uni¬ 
versity, of causes that even the home of lost causes was 
giving up as lost indeed. In such matters he never 
shrank from drawing logical deductions, and all his 
famous silver eloquence prophesied not great things but 
evil for the Church he loved and clung to in a hope that 
looks at moments very like despair. For his pwn well¬ 
being it was perhaps unfortunate that his career never 
landed him amid the daily discipline of a great admini¬ 
strative office. The recurring necessity for compromise 
that such work entails, the obligation laid upon its 
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occupant to allow for diversities of gifts and differences 
of intellectual attitude among those with whom he is 
called upon to work, might have added to him the 
human grace of flexibility. And such openings were not 
lacking. The primacy of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
was offered to him; he refused it because the appoint¬ 
ment of an English Primus would not, he thought, make 
for the “ conversion ” of Scotland. The see of Wor¬ 
cester was offered to him. At one time he might have 
gone to Exeter or London. When the see of St. Alban’s 
was carved out of Rochester there was a tea-party in 
Arlington Street, at which Lady Salisbury made of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone allies in urging that he should be its 
first bishop. But looking through his rather fascinating 
biography one cannot but be glad that this great free¬ 
lance preserved his independence and originality to the 
end. He was more picturesque than a bishop could well 
be, and in a church that is frankly various or nothing he 
added to the amalgam a personality elect and precious. 

Such are some scattered notions that arise out of these 
pages and Dr. Paget’s masterly appreciation with which 
the volume closes. Mr. Johnston has done a handsome 
service to letters and to the Church. 

Italian Villas and their Gardens. By Edith Whar¬ 
ton. (Lane. 21s. net.) 

An art study, written by Mrs. Wharton and dedicated 
to Vernon Lee, gives promise of intimate knowledge of 
the subject and exquisite perfection of style, and this 
promise has fulfilment in “ Italian Villas and their 
Gardens.” The author frees herself from the subtleties 
characteristic of her psychological analyses, and gives 
with fine, unfaltering touch “ the garden magic ” of the 
Renaissance: 

“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

Before considering the fascination of individual ex¬ 
amples, Mrs. Wharton elucidates the underlying thought 
of Italian artists. In contrast with the modern concep¬ 
tion, which aims at the effect of space by obliterating 
boundaries and merging the garden into the landscape, 
the idea of the Italian artist was, the treatment of the 
garden as an extension of the house, and its divisions and 
their relation as subsidiary to the architectural features 
of the villas. So stiff pastures and pleached alleys should 
lead from the formal lines of the building to bosco and 
ch&teau d’eau, and these to the outlying vineyards and 
olive groves. To understand Italian gardens, the first 
effort of the imagination is “ in thinking away the 
flowers,” since the climate allows but the sudden and swift 
passing bloom of spring, so that the effects are produced 
by " marble, water and perennial verdure.” Beginning 
with the narrow garden of the Middle Ages, as shown in 
missal illumination ; a scant spot where herbs grew green 
round the well-head and fruit trees were trained on the 
enclosing walls, we have its development into the ordered, 
shadowed pleasaunce of the Italian princes and prelates. 

The book is divided into studies of the villas of Flo¬ 
rence, Sienna, Genoa and Rome, and those of Lombardy 
and Venetia. Everywhere the author shows the garden 
harmonising the chosen style of architecture with the 
dominant features of the scenery, whether located on the 
terraced Tuscan slopes against an umbrageous back¬ 
ground, on the rock ridges of Genoa overlooking the 
crowded shipping and the blue sea enclosed by barren 
hills, or on the Borromean Islands, with their fantastic 
unreality. Of the last, the author writes: “ They are 
Armida’s gardens anchored in a lake of dreams, and they 
should be compared, not with this or that actual piece of 
planted land, but with a page of Ariosto or Boiardo.” 


Within the shadow of Rome is still the supreme charm of 
Italy. Despite the devastation and denuding wrought 
by modern changes, in which many villas are gone or 
going, “ at every turn the watchful eye still lights on 
some lingering fragment of old garden art, some pillared 
gateway or fluted vnsca or broken statue cowering in its 
niche—all testifying to what Rome’s crown of gardens 
must have been, and still full of suggestion to the student 
of her past.” 

The pictures of Maxfield Parrish in delicacy of delinea¬ 
tion, in glamour and in charm are worthy setting to the 
letterpress. To lovers of Italy those in black and white 
are most alluring. The colour reproductions seem opaque 
and heavy to those who wistfully recall cypress spires 
etched upon the luminous blue, or high-set statues sil¬ 
houetted against the sunset’s chrysolite. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated into English 

prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. (Clarendon Press. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

The tide of books on Dante still flows wider and wider. 
Not only commentaries, not only books upon the poet 
and his works, but even translations are becoming multi¬ 
plied ; and here is the latest. It is not the first en¬ 
deavour to render Dante in prose, but we can well do 
with the renewal of such attempts. The whole trend 
has been even too much the other way. The temptation 
to translate the poet into poetry is almost irresistible, 
and few have been able to resist it. If poetry it were, 
then the soundness of the principle would be undeniable. 
But all verse is not poetry; and to render poetry by 
poetry is after all a very rare gift. When the poem 
is on such a scale and of so singular a quality as the 
“ Divina Commedia,” the task becomes formidable to 
the verge of impossibility. The “ Vita Nuova ” is a task 
more possible; yet even among its translators there is 
but one Rossetti. And the more desperate effort has 
found overwhelmingly the larger number of attempters. 
Of them all, scarce any have gained more than a success 
of esteem. To our thinking, without a man be conscious 
to himself of very special powers he had better keep 
the footpath-way of prose. It gives the greater chance 
to scholarship, and (save in the hands of a poet) is 
likely to be the more poetical. For nothing is so un- 
poetical as poor or middling verse; the form stresses the 
absence of poetry as young dress stresses the absence of 
youth. Moreover, the majority who cannot read Italian 
have no means of studying the exact sense of Dante 
except a prose translation. 

It is chiefly for this majority that Mr. Tozer, as he 
says, has made his version. On this account we the 
more regret that he should have resolved to render the 
poet’s meaning “ as fully and clearly as possible without 
adhering too literally to the words.” To such readers, 
as we have said, its main advantage over a good metri¬ 
cal version ought to lie in their assurance that it keeps 
close to the exact expression of Dante. Some departure 
may occasionally be justifiable or even necessary for 
reasons of idiomatic correctness or, with cautious reluc¬ 
tance, literary grace. But when Dante writes in effect, 
“ I invest thee with crown and mitre, sovereign over 
thyself,” why should Mr. Tozer turn it, “ Over thyself I 
invest thee with supreme control ” ? It is the general 
drift of Dante’s meaning, but it is false to his personal 
turn of expression. The verse of either Cary or Long¬ 
fellow is here the more literal of the two. And where or 
what is the gain ? Dante, presumably, whose every 
word was chosen with the most exceptional care, did not 
so express himself without a purpose: and the reader 
should at any rate be in a position to judge for himself 
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of that purpose. A prose-translator takes too much upon 
himself in assuming such liberties, from which even the 
metrical translator holds himself debarred; and an in¬ 
stance like this shakes one’s trust in the general judg¬ 
ment of Mr. Tozer’s deflections from the literal sense. 
Nevertheless, as a whole we may say with confidence that 
he has given us a good, scholarly, and literary rendering, 
which deserves to secure popularity. The notes are 
helpful and judiciously few; though for his allegorical 
interpretations—a disputatious matter—the responsi¬ 
bility must sometimes rest with the translator. 

Fiction 

THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. By W. D. 
Howells. (Harper, 6s.) This novel is an excellent illustra¬ 
tion of Mr. Howells’ most characteristic merits and defects, 
possessing in full degree his quiet controlled style, his preci¬ 
sion and delicacy in psychological analysis, it yet conveys an 
impression of coldness that a non-American reader might 
almost call tedious. In this, as in all his other books, the 
author refuses to break through his constitutional reserve, 
to really let himself go. In striking contrast to Mr. James, 
who, revelling unrestrainedly in a really strong situation, 
will throw it into the most vivid relief, Mr. Howells, owing 
to what is probably a morbid fear of appearing melodramatic, 
is unwilling really to make the most of his material. There 
is unquestionable power in the main theme of the book—the 
exaggerated idealisation of the memory of an abominable 
father by a devoted son brought up in ignorance of the true 
character of the man for whom he possesses so intense a 
reverence. The paradox culminates in his erecting a 
memorial tablet to his father’s memory in Saxmills, the small 
New England town whose prosperity was principally due to 
the latter’s energy. For the time being his faith in his 
father is left undisturbed. His mother lacks the courage to 
disillusion him, while her friend and would-be husband, 
Dr. Anther, after vainly persuading others to do that from 
which he himself shrinks, finds that his conscience bids him be 
silent inasmuch as his motive for the revelation would be the 
purely selfish one of breaking down the son’s opposition to 
the marriage. The ethical problem, in fact, is gone into at 
a length only possible in New England, where moral ques¬ 
tions play a morbidly exaggerated part in human life. The 
chief fault of the novel is, as we have already suggested, a 
tendency to spread out the interest too much, to concentrate 
it too little. Of the characters, James Langbrith, who 
gives his name to the book, succeeds in boring and irritating 
the reader in the same way in which he bored and irritated 
many of those with whom he came in contact; Mrs. Lang¬ 
brith and Dr. Anther convince us as living, but do not stir 
our imagination; far more interesting are Hawberk, the 
brilliant inventor, driven to opium by a cruel stratagem of 
his partner; and Royal Langbrith, the father, “with his 
feline slyness and feline ferocity,” whose sinister figure looms 
in the background of the whole book. 

IN THE BISHOP'S CARRIAGE. By Miriam Michel- 
son. (Constable, 6s.) This book, we understand, has been 
a great success in America. Everybody was reading or want¬ 
ing to read “ In the Bishop’s Carriage,” and our expectations 
were high when we opened the book. It is entertaining 
enough; the adventures of Nance Olden, professional pick¬ 
pocket and vaudeville artiste, are brightly and racily told, 
the incidents of her career are amusing if somewhat im¬ 
probable, but the book is not literature. We should doubt 
if the author intended it to be so, or if she had any other 
ambition than that of amusing her readers. It has a certain 
swing and “ go ” which covers deficiencies, and once we have 
accepted the episode of Nance’s ride in the Bishop’s carriage 
with a stolen watch ticking in her waistband and wearing an 
appropriated hat and cloak, we are ready to accept any¬ 
thing. This is just as well, for Nance’s adventures are 
wonderful indeed. Her escapades as a bell boy in an hotel, 
where she fills her pockets with diamonds, her burglarious 
entry into Obermuller’s flat and her subsequent conversion 


to straighter yet none the less profitable ways, all tax our 
credulity heavily. The book would have been the better for the 
exclusion of the last chapter. It is not needed, and rather 
spoils the account of the first meeting with the Bishop, who, 
we must say, is not like any bishop we have ever met. “ In 
the Bishop’s Carriage ” will speed a railway journey or an 
idle hour or two. The heroine is sufficiently unlike most 
heroines of fiction, and her life is varied enough to give a 
certain element of novelty to the story. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF CHRISTINE. By Mrs. Barr6 
Goldie. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) This book, though making no 
claim to any particular originality of plot, is pleasingly 
written. The style is graceful and sincere, coming evidently 
from the heart of the author, but yet quite devoid of false 
sentiment. The theme is the child of any erring woman saved 
at the last moment by her mother’s example from following 
too faithfully in her mother’s steps. Kenneth Carruthers, 
a singularly negative English country gentleman, marries 
a Frenchwoman against the express wishes of his proud 
and autocratic mother, who, from the moment that he leaves 
her, treats him as dead, until, some years after the elope¬ 
ment of his wife with a Captain Goring, an unscrupulous 
lady-killer, he returns at her request, bringing with him 
Christine, the beautiful child of his ill-starred marriage. 
It is with the childhood of this little girl that the first, and 
by far the better, part of the book is concerned. She is one 
of the most charming children that we remember meeting 
—either in fiction or real life. A spoilt child, it is true, full 
of an ingenuous egoism, yet honourable to the core, and 
fascinating not only by her purity of spirit, but by her very 
waywardness. She is, at the beginning, that rara avia a 
child atheist, and even when admitting the possibility of a 
Deity, says : “If there is a God, he wouldn’t put a woman 
in hell; he must be a gentleman.” At the age of nineteen, 
yielding to the excitement of a young girl’s first love, she 
becomes engaged to that same Captain Goring who had 
seduced her mother, but is saved at the psychological moment 
by reading, on the eve of her marriage, a packet containing 
her mother’s confession. The minor characters are all well 
drawn, particularly Philip, the lame, sensitive young Earl 
of Claringham, and Miss Enid Hammersley, the semi-smart 
intrigante. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY? By Robert Hugh Benson. 
(Isbister, 6s. net.) We do not know whether Mr. Benson is 
a Catholic or not, but we do know that Roman Catholics 
owe him a debt of gratitude for this book. It is one of the 
clearest and ablest expositions of the Catholic position at 
the time of the Reformation that one could wish to read. 
We presume that Mr. Benson is a Catholic only from the 
latter portion of his story. At first, so absolutely fair and 
impartial were his arguments, so generous was he to all 
religious parties, that we did not accredit him to any par¬ 
ticular church. It must not be supposed from this that 
“ By What Authority ? ” is a religious treatise. On the con¬ 
trary, it is a thoroughly powerful and intensely interesting 
historical novel, although religion, and politics as they 
affected religion, are the main themes. The high tone, the 
purity of thought, and the intense humanity that pervade 
the whole volume are extraordinary. One simply lives again 
in those troublous times. One sees Elizabeth and her wonder¬ 
ful Court so finely presented. The men who died for the 
Catholic religion—Campion, the Jesuit, and the rest—become 
living men, men who paled and sickened at the sight of the 
rack, but whose courage never failed at the moment of 
torture. We have seldom read anything more powerful or 
more moving than the description of Campion’s death. The 
author has a very uncommon gift of seeing things from more 
than one point of view; that he can look at both sides of a 
question this book proves. Altogether a notable and most 
uncommon work. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 
Longard de Longgarde). (Methuen, 6s.) A capital story of 
sensation; and, what is more, a sharp probing of that little- 
considered danger, the power for crime—worse still for the 
exercise of criminal mania—which lies in the hands of a 
medical man. The author has not quite mastered the full 
gamut of sensational fiction. She should not forestall her 
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surprises by explanatory hints—it is the only technical 
blunder in one of the best “ shockers ” that have appeared for 
many a long day. The surprises should come down like a 
hammer. By the way, Miss Dorothea Gerard may not know 
that when a man wears trousers he does not wear stockings. 
Also, it is quite impossible for any well-bred people to speak 
of “ the lieutenant ”—it is worse than “ the capting.” 

' ANATOLE. By Augusta Klein. Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. (Dent, 3s. 6d. net.) This tale of mermaids and the 
sea-folk and the prince and the princess who have their 
adventures amongst them seems to us to run somewhat on 
the lines of the rather ordinary sluggish pattern of fairy 
tale.' Yet it is hard to foretell what children will like. But 
it is questionable whether even Mr. Patten Wilson’s illustra¬ 
tions will help the story with the youngsters, for, in spite 
of much careful work, they also have that lack of fire for 
which the children crave. Still, as far as it goes, it is a 
pretty book. 

FOR THE OLD LAND. By Charles J. Kirkham. (M. H. 
■Gill & Son, 3s. 6d.) A breezy story of Irish life that seems 
to show knowledge of the people, at the same time it is 
free from that sense of tediousness engendered by too close a 
devotion to dialect and local detail. The author’s hand is 
never heavy; and, though his command of the emotions is not 
great, he keeps the story jogging lightly through his pages. 

Short Notices 

A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. XIV. (“Love’s 
Labour’s Lost). (Lippincott, 18s.) This further volume in 
Mr. Howard Furness’ American Variorum Edition of Shake¬ 
speare has all the features that distinguished the previous 
volumes. It carefully reproduces, with such emendations 
only as are necessitated by obvious error, the text and spelling 
of the Quarto and Folio (the two texts in this case being 
virtually one, and the Folio clearly printed from the Quarto). 
At the foot of each page are given the various readings, other 
than those adopted in Mr. Furness’ own text; while below 
this, again, are given such notes and comments as were neces¬ 
sary, briefly and sparingly. The work is excellently done, 
allowing the principle of adhering in all things to the 
original spelling. For ourselves, we could have wished at 
■least some modification of this. Why adhere, for example, 
to “ Berowne ” instead of “ Biron ” 1 We have no reason 
to suppose it Shakespeare's own spelling; it is obviously a 
phonetic spelling, either the compositor’s spelling of the 
name as he heard it read out to him, or (perhaps) the spelling 
of the prompter’s copy, meant to guide the pronunciation 
of the actor, since Mr. Furness admits the probability 
that the Quarto was printed from a stolen prompter’s copy. 
But when we universally retain spellings like “ Iago ” and 
“ Petruchio,” not to name others, Mr. Furness is perhaps 
only consistent in retaining also “ Berowne.” The most 
interesting, if not the most practically valuable, feature of 
this, as of previous volumes, are the appendices; especially 
that which represents, by well-chosen extracts, the course of 
leading Shakespearean criticism on the play—English, 
German, and French. Here you may see how many and 
divergent opinions it is possible to have about a single not 
very subtle play of Shakespeare’s. One of the most curious 
is a French critic’s view that even the wit of the ladies and 
courtiers in this piece is peculiarly French. To us it seems 
much of a pattern with that of the Italian Benedick and 
Beatrice, and of Shakespeare’s courtiers in general. Another 
Frenchman advances the yet more curious view that the 
play sermonised Elizabeth (who witnessed its performance) 
on her taboo of marriage among her courtiers! That a 
young poet, courting notice and favour, should begin by a 
purposed attack, to the Queen’s face, on the Queen’s darling 
and most delicately personal prejudice is not thinkable. We 
may mention, in conclusion, that this admirable edition has 
a sensible and practical preface. Indeed, an edition more 
entirely clear-headed and free from editorial crotchets one 
could not wish. And Shakespeare has been an “ only 
begetter ” of crotchets in most who have had to do with him. 


WELLINGTON, SOLDIER AND STATESMAN, AND 
THE REVIVAL OF THE MILITARY POWER OF 
ENGLAND. By, William O’Connor Morris. Heroes of the 
Nations Series. (Putnam, 5s.) This volume of a valuable 
series has a melancholy interest, in that it appears after the 
death of its well-known author. We are informed, in a note 
by the editor of the series, that Judge O’Connor Morris 
had passed the last proofs before he died; but it may fairly 
be thought that another revision might have been useful. 
On page 60 “ the Carthaginian Phalanx” should surely be 
“ the Macedonian Phalanx ”—the regular phalanx forma¬ 
tion was not used against the Romans by HannibaL 
Hardinge, who is spelt as usual in the account of Albuera, 
is called Harding on page 372 and below the portrait 
opposite. “ Tarbfes ” for Tarbes, and “ Lemans ” for Le 
Mans, on page 245, are annoying slips; and in the account 
of the battle of Ligny (page 272) the hamlet of Tongrinelle 
or its parent village of Tongrines is printed " Tougreienes.” 
“Dav6ut” (so accented) occurs on page 311. These are 
unimportant, but could have been avoided by a last revision 
that the author was probably not well enough to give with 
proper attention. The military parts of the biography—that 
is, by far the greater part—will be read with most interest. 
Here, however, the restricted size of the work prevented 
Judge Morris from arguing disputed points at any length. 
The descriptions are not always informing to a reader un¬ 
familiar with his Napier or some other history; and the 
plans, evidently reduced from a larger size, are too full'of 
petty detail to be helpful, nor are the names of the divisions 
inserted. When the author delivers a positive judgment on 
a debated point, he is apt to be too dogmatic. For instance, 
on page 83 he says: “ There seems to be little real authority 
for the statement made by Thi6bault and other writers, that 
Soult was aspiring to the crown of Portugal”—and that 
when the Marshal allowed placards suggesting his enthrone¬ 
ment to be posted up in the streets of Oporto! Again, he 
takes the view, rejected by most recent writers, that at 
Waterloo, La Haye Sainte was taken before the great 
cavalry charges. The character of Marshal Ney, who, 
carried away by the fighting fury, forgot all the troops he 
was not personally leading, is enough to settle the point. 
If the Marshal had carried the farm earlier in the day, he 
would have improved his advantage at once to shake 
Wellington’s centre, as he did later, and would not have 
gone off to lead a cavalry attack in another part of the 
field. Making allowance for the difficulties of compression 
and description, the book is a good and helpful account of a 
great man, resting on thorough study of the authorities. 
The style is one perhaps better suited for discussion than 
for narration; a large part of a page is often filled by a 
series of sentences separated by semicolons, where conjunc¬ 
tions would be more natural. English authors are too apt 
to ignore the general rule that it is best to avoid strings of 
co-ordinate clauses. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir Rennell Rodd (Mac¬ 
millan, 2s. 6d.) No one could be better qualified than Sir 
Rennell Rodd to write of Raleigh’s many-sided life, since 
the biographer, like his hero, has been a poet as well as a 
man of action and a champion of the national ideals for 
which the great Elizabethan fought and suffered. He gives 
us here in small compass a just and lucid account of 
Raleigh’s ambitions, vicissitudes and calamities, told in 
English which catches at times an echo of the ample utter¬ 
ance of Elizabeth’s days. He does not attempt to deny the 
“spots on the sun of Raleigh’s reputation,” and in dealing 
with the Court rivalries he displays a spirit of singular 
fairness. In his pages we recognise the fiery Essex, Sir 
Walter's lifelong rival, as more lovable, despite his passion¬ 
ate extremes, than the grasping, arrogant man of genius. 
The author brings out with clearness the one great and self¬ 
less purpose which redeemed his hero from the charge of 
mere unscrupulous personal ambition: the determination to 
give to England over-seas “ a better Indies than the King 
of Spain hath any.” From his early life on the Devon 
shore, through his bloody Irish campaign, his ascendency 
as Court favourite, we follow Sir Walter 'to the coast of 
Virginia, the ill-starred shore of Guiana, the harbour of 
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Cadiz, where he and Essex—strange comrades in arms— 
“ singed King Philip’s beard.” To the drama of adventure 
succeeds the long and dreary epilogue of imprisonment, after 
a trial disgraceful to the annals of English law, and the 
scaffold in Palace Yard, where the pioneer of Imperialism 
became its proto-martyr. Sir Rennell Rodd deals with a 
subject instinct with romance, and handles it with force and 
clearness, while here and there a touch of insight or a 
picturesque phrase betrays the poet’s pen. 

SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN PORTUGAL. Bj 
Gilbert Watson. (Arnold, 12s. 6d. net.) Without the 
slightest pretension to anything save the telling of a story 
amid rather novel surroundings, Mr. Gilbert Watson, whose 
recent wander-book “Three Rolling-Stones in Japan” will 
not have been forgotten, has written a bright and chatty tale 
of how three men—a German professor, an English mining 
engineer, and himself—sojourned for some weeks in a cave 
in the Algarve, digging for bones, and making friends with 
the peasants. Although the exploration of the limestone 
caverns for prehistoric remains forms the foundation of the 
book, it serves the author as an excuse for discoursing upon 
men and things Portuguese with much fluency and a good 
deal of picturesque description. The characters of the three 
friends are not unhappily drawn. Dr. Hans Hadow, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., professor of palaeontology and zoology, is by 
no means impossible, even if a trifle exaggerated, and his 
quaint phrases and indomitable energy, his overpowering 
desire to rough it on the smallest provocation, and his pro¬ 
fessional love for every kind of ugly reptile, all combine to 
make him a very likeable sort of man. The adventure with 
Eliza Hadow, a quite especially rare and large species of 
toad, is most happily told. The author, who appears to 
have been the lazy one of the party, has a sentimental 
experience with an altogether charming girl, Colomba da 
Silva, to whom he makes violent love, which is apparently 
reciprocated, and then leaves her in the lurch. However, it 
probably is not true, so it does not much matter. The 
illustrations to the book, by Gilbert James, merit more than 
a word of praise; they are original, clever, and quite beauti¬ 
fully drawn and reproduced. There is a neo-Japanese touch 
about them which, without being in the slightest degree in¬ 
congruous, gives them an individuality which is rare and 
valuable. 

WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS OF 
BORNEO. Travels and Researches of a Naturalist in 
Sarawak. By Odoardo Beccari. Translated by Dr. Enrico 
H. Giglioli, and revised and edited by F. H. H. Guillemard 
(Constable, 16s. net.) WANDER YEARS ROUND 
THE WORLD. By James Pinnock. (Unwin, 21s. net.) 
Nearly forty years have passed away since the days of 
which Dr. Beccari writes, but no apology seems necessary for 
his long hesitation. The botanical and other scientific notes 
with which this interesting volume abounds are as soundly 
interesting to-day as when they were originally made. More 
so, indeed, for no one has come forward to correct or add to 
their value and reliability. -Dr. Beccari’s work in Borneo 
and the scientific results thereof have found expression in 
the pages of various learned societies’ publications, and on 
the shelves and in the drawers of the great museums of 
Italy and other countries—a monument alike to the author’s 
botanical and zoological knowledge and his tireless zeal as a 
collector. The value of the book is enhanced by many ex¬ 
cellent illustrations, some good maps, and a copious index. 

A very different kind of work is Mr. James Pinnock’s 
“ Wander Years Round the World,” which consists of a 
staccato-diary of three years’ travel along a well-beaten 
tourist track. There is nothing new, and the author records 
his impressions of some of the most beautiful sights in the 
world in the bald tame language of the unimaginative 
traveller. The book is redeemed by many very good 
illustrations, but there is no index, which would have been 
useful for reference as to hotel accommodation or the exact 
hour at which Mr. Pinnock arrived at Moji in South Japan, 
or tho total dividends paid by the Mount Lyell Mining Com¬ 
pany, all of which is duly set forth at length. There is 
plenty of information in the book, but it is of the kind which 
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is of no possible interest to anybody save to the author and 
his immediate family circle—but there are plenty of good 
maps and pretty pictures. 

THE ANGLO-AFRICAN WHO’S WHO AND BIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL SKETCH-BOOK. Edited by Walter H. 
Wills and R. J. Barrett. 1905. (Routledge, 6s.) To an 
Anglo-African this is quite the most humorous book of the 
Christmas season. It contains hundreds of sketchy bio¬ 
graphies, all more or less accurate, of African Somebodies 
and Nobodies. Unfortunately, the proportion of space 
allotted by the editors appears to be something more than 
arbitrary. For instance, Lord Milner is vouchsafed exactly 
one column, whilst that most respectable but dull personality, 
Mr. J. M. Orpen, rejoices in five columns of biographical 
platitude. This is typical. The book is remarkable for its 
omissions. Here are a very few of whom no mention is 
made, although they have played a considerably more im¬ 
portant part in the development of South Africa than many 
to whom columns are devoted: Edouard Armadeus Lippert, 
George Pauling, Henry Cleveland Perkins, Gordon Forbes, 
William Grant, E. Birkenruth, C. Llewelyn Andersson, 
D. H. Benjamin, Charles Leonard, J. W. Leonard, K.C., 
John Hays Hammond, W. H. and H. A. Rogers, Hans 
Sauer, Frank Watkins, and Fred English. Doubtless as 
many more again might be mentioned, but these will indicate 
the extent of the book’s shortcomings. 

FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: BEING THE 
LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR JOHN R. 
ROBINSON. Compiled and edited by Frederick Moy 
Thomas. (Macmillan, 14s. net.) It had been hoped, and 
indeed anticipated, by many that the late Sir John Robinson 
had left behind him an autobiography or volume of memoirs 
which, had it been, a careful record of his social encounter- 
ings, would have been of surpassing interest. But such.was 
not the case. He left some diaries, more or less fragmentary, 
and a number of closely-written volumes of jottings descrip¬ 
tive of events of which he had been an eye-witness and people 
he had seen and known. Even from such inspiring material 
one would have thought that a characteristic volume might 
have been compiled; but, somehow or another—not, certainly, 
from lack of sympathy—Mr Moy Thomas fails to bring 
before the reader the genial sub-consciously humorous person¬ 
ality of the manager and editor of the “ Daily News.” There 
are stories, new and old, good, bad and indifferent, but the 
real Robinson, the “Robby ” of his many friends, does not 
stand forth as the distinctive editor of the old school, the 
courtly and kindly journalist who was known to and was 
kind to every young man who came to him for advice or 
assistance. It is difficult, too, to tell from the context where 
the compiler plays off his own bat and where his subject 
becomes autobiographical. Out of a medley of anecdotes, one 
of the best relates to the late Queen Victoria, who was im¬ 
patient of the ordinary evangelical phraseology. When one 
of the Court ladies said, “ Oh, Madam, how delightful it 
will be in heaven to see the prophets and saints of the past; 
to see Abraham and Moses and Elijah and David! ” Her 
Majesty replied: “ No, no; nobody will ever persuade me to 
know David.” The life of a journalist thirty years ago was 
evidently far different and less strenuous than it is to-day, 
and this interesting book shows vividly the contrast between 
that time and the present. 

IANTO THE FISHERMAN, AND OTHER 
SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Alfred W. Rees. 
(Murray, 10s. 6d. net.) Ianto the Fisherman is a wonderful 
old poacher who is not to be taken, so the author tells us, 
as a type. His fishing and his tussle with the gipsy make 
good reading, and, together with “The Keeper’s Dogs,” this 
portion of the book (made up of articles that have appeared in 
papers and magazines) is better than the country sketches 
at the end.. Really, the “Blackbird’s Note” and the 
“ Thirsty Sunbaked Earth ” are getting just a trifle stale as 
material for reading matter. Miss F. H. Laverock’s draw¬ 
ings are good and distinctive. There is some of the Japanese 
feeling for motion in her illustration “ Brown Trout .’’ 

IMPRESSIONS. By J. M. Stuart-Young. (Sunder¬ 
land : Keystone Press, Is.) The sub-title, “ Casual Jottings 
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from the Notebook of a Journalist in Western Africa,” is 
indicative of the character of this book. The pity is that 
we have too much of the casual jottings and too little of 
Western Africa. A description of the life of Liberia, where 
Mr. Young resided for some time, would apparently have 
proved interesting, as, judging by this book, Mr. Stuart- 
Young can write with fluency and vigour; but, instead, he 
has treated the reader to a series of apophthegms and short 
dissertations on things in general, only occasionally relieved 
by sketches of West African life. The philosophy of the 
author is very often trite, his tone is frequently dogmatic, 
but he'writes with unmistakable sincerity. 

VOCALISM. By W. H. Breare. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
6s. net.) Every voice-producer—there are, alas! few singing 
masters nowadays—has a jargon entirely his own. Happily 
for their victims—or are they patients?—they are able to 
pattern what they are describing. An author, however, with 
mere words as his material can convey but little as to the 
teaching of singing or, as Mr. Breare describes his book, the 
structure and culture of vocalism. In the first place, vocalism 
must be taken to mean exclusively the science of vowel sounds, 
and, as such, it is only part of a subject. In fact, all through 
this singularly unsystematic presentation of a system the 
writer seems to use words after a method quite his own. He 
speaks, for instance, of the “sustenance of the harmonium.” 
This, like the greater part of the book, is, we fear, for the 
plain man a little too cryptic. 

FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA. By W. Graham 
Robertson. (Heinemann, 21s. net.) Mr. Graham Robertson 
has already given us much fine work, but nothing quite so 
good, so fresh, so individual as the illustrations to this 
beautiful volume. Were the songs themselves of no interest 
the book should be possessed by every true lover of the 
artistic. The artist has the gift of colour, bold masses are 
handled by him with vigour and effect, bold contrasts of 
light and shade are not shunned, yet are not a mere 
mannerism, freedom of line is not lacking. It is always 
difficult to convey the charm of art work by verbal descrip¬ 
tion and we will content ourselves with advising all who love 
a beautiful book to take pains to secure this one. 

BURNE-JONES. By Fortunee de Lisle. (Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net.) An author is, of course, at liberty to treat a 
subject from any point of view, and in the preface to this 
book we'are told not to expect a detailed biography—an un¬ 
necessary warning, for it would be impossible to compress 
into so short a space a complete story of the life and art 
of Burne-Jones. We are also told what we may anticipate—- 
the expressed emotions of one who loves the artist. This 
information is conveyed by the use of William Morris’ 
familiar quotation with reference to the cathedrals of North 
France; and here the trouble begins. That quotation in the 
preface is multiplied a hundredfold in the text of the book, 
till we are weary of re-reading passages which we have 
marked for ourselves in our Pre-Raphaelite library. Admira¬ 
tion may have to be displayed between inverted commas, but 
love is a creative power which ever seeks and finds an 
individual form of expression. The keynote of Burne-Jones’ 
art, and of the whole Pre-Raphaelite movement, is indeed 
individuality. Did not Rossetti instil into Burne-Jones the 
principle that it is better to express self imperfectly than 
to copy perfectly the masterpieces of predecessors ? And we 
have such conclusive evidence to prove that our author need 
not have resorted to quotations, for even though we are 
annoyed by their use, the book still leaves a distinct impres¬ 
sion of sympathetic interpretation. We catch the spirit of 
enthusiasm which helped the artist to achieve success, and 
by reflex action we wax enthusiastic as we read the story of 
his career as told by Fortunee de Lisle. 

Reprints and New Editions 

I take it I am entitled to consider myself one of those 
who are able to appreciate books, “ the beauty of which 
depends not on extraneous ornament, but on a simple and 
dignified use of type, combined with perfect presswork ” ; for 
I have certainly lost my heart to Messrs. Bell’s edition of 


KEATS’ POEMS (twovols., 26s. net).' 'But then 1 cannot 
conceive of anyone so unappreciative as not to do so. These 
two foolscap quarto volumes are examples-of rarely perfect 
letterpress, in itself decorative and dignified enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious. The delicacy of the white linen 
binding, chastely designed by Mr. W. L. Bruckman, is pro¬ 
tected by a stout wrapper. This is necessary for those who 
cannot keep these volumes behind glass doors, their proper 
environment. I should mention, too, that the edition is 
limited, so that those who covet a copy must lose no 
time. Many a man and woman, I am sure, will be tempted 
to make themselves a Christmas present of it—friends 
unfortunately do not always anticipate our wants correctly. , 
Another covetable set of books in the Ruskin reprints is 
MODERN PAINTERS, in six volumes (Allen, leather 24s., 
cloth 18s. net). The price for these reprints is rather more 
than usual owing to the extra cost, involved in the inclusion of 
all the illustrations. We have waited long for an edition of 
“ Modern Painters ” that should be within the means of the 
man with a moderate income. Now we have it we shall all 
be grateful, I am sure. If I may venture to pick a small 
hole in this particular set of Ruskin volumes, I would say 
that I find it almost impossible to cut the pages, as they fre¬ 
quently stick tightly together. It is a work of labour and time. 
Otherwise it is a truly delightful reprint.—Two new volumes 
in Collins’ Pocket Novels—THE WOMAN IN WHITE and 
SILAS MARNER (2s. and Is. each net). One is reminded 
of the enormous vogue "The Woman in White” once had; 

I suppose it is still read, or this reprint would not be in 
my hand. After all, Wilkie Collins’ conviction that the 
primary object of a work of fiction should be to tell a story 
was no bad one, and if some of our novelists thought like¬ 
wise we might be spared some of the disjointed, aimless works 
of fiction that now crowd the booksellers' shops. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Wilkie Collins fitted his figures to his plots, that is 
why we so often find it impossible to believe in such men 
as Count Fosco; but the really great writer, of course, does 
the reverse, although that does not prevent his telling a good 
yarn. Such a book as “ Silas Mamer ” shows up this defect 
in Wilkie Collins, but then I take it they appeal to very 
different classes of readers.—I cannot say that SHIRLEY 
(New Century Library, Nelson, cloth 2s. net) was ever a 
favourite of mine. I never admitted her to a place in my 
affections as I did Lucy Snowe in “Villette.” Shirley had 
more character and spirit than either Jane Eyre or Lucy 
Snowe, but somehow I never liked her. No doubt, however, 
she does not lack admirers, and to them I recommend this 
neat, handy little edition.—Were there ever more delightful 
children’s verses than those of Eugene Field? Stevenson’s 
“ Child’s Garden of Verse” has long been treasured by me, 
but until now I have not had a really worthy edition of 
Field. Now I can place POEMS OF CHILDHOOD (Lane, 
10s. 6d.) on my shelves, and very glad I am to have such an 
elegantly bound and prettily illustrated volume. Indeed, the 
illustrations, by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, are quite notable. 
They are full of grace and fancy; some of them are treasures 
in themselves. One turns over the pages and reads here a 
verse, there a line—charming all; the work of a true poet, 
the poet laureate of children. Here is that old favourite 
“ A Little Peach in an Orchard Grew,” with a 'quaint 
illustration to “ And then the trouble began to brew ” ; now 
we come to 

“ Wynken Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 

Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew.” 


And here we come across “ The Bottle Tree ” and “ Little Boy 
Blue.” Indeed a book of gems that age can never dim. I 
anticipate a great demand for it this Christmastide.—A 
cheap little reprint that will always find a welcome is TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS (Macmillan, 3s. and 2s. net). 
The story of this “ robust, and combative urchin ” who at the 


age of four began to defy his nurse’s authority, will never 
lie ousted from boyish favour by more wonderful happenings, 
because, being on the whole so true a picture of schoolboy 
life, it will never ring false. It is pleasant to be reminded 
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that a lad can be manly without being brutal. The oldsters 
will appreciate the drawings of Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, 
which will remind them, if not of their own schooldays, of 
those of their fathers.—It is a curious coincidence that I 
should find side by side with “ Tom Brown ” Dean Stanley’s 
LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., HEADMASTER OF 
RUGBY (Murray, 2s. 6d. net). I quote from Tom Hughes’ 
preface: “ And what gave Rugby boys this character [of 
earnestness] and has enabled the school, I believe, to keep it 
to this day? I say fearlessly—Arnold’s teaching and ex¬ 
ample ; above all, that part of it which has been, I will not 
say sneered at, but certainly not approved—his unwearied 
zeal in creating ‘ moral thoughtfulness ’ in every boy with 
whom he came into personal contact.” Arnold certainly did 
great work at Rugby, and it is pleasant to see that there is a 
demand for a reprint of Stanley’s Life. It is an entirely 
satisfactory volume.—One more book—BEVIS, by Richard 
Jefferies (Duckworth, 6s.). Everybody who has known Bevis 
in the same author’s “ Wood Magic ” will be delighted to 
meet him again in this present volume where, grown some¬ 
what older, he sets sail in a boat, makes a real gun, and goes 
forth to shoot an otter. It is a delightful book, and I hope 
that this its third issue may introduce it to many girls and 
boys who will not know what they have missed until they 
have read it. Then they will set to work and read it again. 
I agree with Mr. E. V. Lucas, who says of it: "As a book 
for boys ‘ Bevis,’ I think, stands alone in its blend of joy 
in the open air, sympathetic understanding of boy nature, 
and most admirable writing.” Santa Claus, remember 
“Bevis”! F. T.-S. 


Forthcoming Books, &c. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co. announce that they have in the 
Press a new edition of W. G. Aston’s “ Grammar of the 
Written Japanese Language. ” This new edition will form the 
fifth volume of their series of Oriental Grammars, and is 
to be ready shortly.—The publication of the Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press collotype facsimile of the autograph manuscript 
of Keats’ “Hyperion,” which is limited to 195 copies, has 
been postponed until January, so that the altered version of 
the same poem, which the poet composed in the autumn of 
1819, under the title of “ The Fall of Hyperion : a Vision,” 
may be published as an appendix. 


New Books Received 

Theological and Blblloal 

Maclaren, Dr. A., Expositions of Scripture: the Book of Genesis (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 7/6. 

Chadwick, S., Humanity and God (Hodder & Stoughton), 5/0. 

Sermons preached in St. Edmund's College Chapel, with Introduction by the 
Most Rev. F. Bourne (Burns & Oates), 5/0. 

Horne, the Rev. C. Silvester, All Things are Yours (Isbister), 3/6. 

Henson, Canon H. Hensley, Notes on Popular Rationalism (Isbister), 3/6. 

Hare, W. L., Religion; and Hindoo Religion (Daniel), 0/6 net each. 

Hedderwick, J. A., Do We Believe? an Analysis of a Great Correspondence 
(Watts), 0/6. 

Christianity and Rationalism on Trial (Watts), 0/6. 

Figgis, J. M., Christianity and History (Finch), 2/0 net. 

Empirical Essays, by the author of “ Unthinkables ” (Morton). 

Sabatier, A M The Doctrine of the Atonement and Religion and Modern Culture 
(Williams & Norgate), 4/6. 

Harnack, A. (translated by J. Moffatt, D.D.), The Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries, Yol. I. (Williams & Norgate), 10/6. 

Petre, M. D. (compiled by), The Soul’s Orbit (Longmans), 4/6 net. 

Border, W. G., The Newly-found Words of Jesus (Brown, Langham), 2/0 net. 

Mason, A. J., D.D., The Visions of Zechariah (Brown, Langham), 2/6 net. 

Mortimer, the Rev. A. G., D.D., The Chief Virtues of Man (Brown, Langham), 

2/0 net. 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Rettres 

Fox-Smith, Cicely, Wings of the Morning (Elkin Mathews), 3/6 net. 

Nott, V., Cleopatra with Antony (Greening), 2/6 net. 

Norman, Oswald, Songs and Sonnets (Nash), 3/6. 

Hutton, L., Literary Landmarks of the Scottish Universities (Putnam), 
5/0 net. 

Lee, Vernon, The Enchanted Woods (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Brodrick, the Hon. Albinia, Verses of Adversity (Frowde), 1/6. 

Buokton, A. M., Eager Heart: a Christmas Mystery-Play (Methuen). 

Mustard. W. P., Classical Echoes in Tennyson (Macmillan), $1.25. 

Collected Essays and Reviews of Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. (edited by 
P. H. Brown) (Constable). 

History *nd Biography 

Douglas, J., Theodore Watts-Duntou, Poet, Novelist, Critio (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 10/6 net. 

Wilmot, the Hon. Alex., The Life and Times of Sir Riohard Southey, 
K.C.M.G. (Sampson Low), 15/0 net. 


Dill, 8., Roman 8ooiety from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (Macmillan), 15/0 net. 

Horsburgh, E. L. S., Great Britain and her American Colonies (Finch), 
2/0 net 

Art 

Hatton, R. G., Figure Drawing (Chapman A Hall), 7/6 net. 

The Studio “ Whistler ” Portfolio (The Studio). 

Brinton, S., The Eighteenth Century in English Caricature (Siegle), 1/6 and 
2/6 net. 

Davies, G. 8., Frans Hals (Bell), 5/0 net. 

Bdenoe 

Bastian, H. Charlton, M.D., Studies in Heterogonesis (Williams & Norgate), 
31/6. 

Travel and Topography 

Fu.ieylove, John, and Masson, Rosaline, Edinburgh (Black), 7/6 net. 

Bduoatlonal 

Findlay, Dr. G. G. (edited), The Epistles to the Thessalonians (Cambridge 
Press), 3/0. 

Lyde, L. W., The Americas: Reader V.C. (Black), 1/4. 

Shakespeare, “The Tempest” (edited by the Rev. D. Bain, LL.D.) (Samp¬ 
son Low), 0/6. 

Miscellaneous 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, Vol. VI. (Kegan Paul), 
4/0. 

Gam, Hugo, The Downfall of Russia (Hodder A Stoughton), 6/0. 

James, Dr. M. R., The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Emmanuel 
College (Cambridge Press), 5/0 net. 

Curtis, C. H., and Gibson, W., The Book of Topiary (Lane), 2/6 net. 

Gould, F. J., The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons (Watts), 2/0. 

Precipices : a Sketch of Salvation Army Social Work (S.A. Headquarters). 

Monkshood, G. F. (edited). The Worlding’s Wit (Greening;), 2/6 net. 

Eirkup, T., Progress and the Fiscal Problem (Blaok), 3/6 net. 

Tom Brown’s Comio Annual (Drane), 1/0. 

Austin, J. A., M.D., Manual of First Aid (Sampson Low), 1/0. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1905 (Dean). 31/6 net. 

Ghent, W. J., Mass and Class, a Survey of Social Divisions (Macmillan), 
5/0 net. 

Juvenile 

“The Dream Garden” (a Children’s Annual) (Baillie), 5/0 net; Desmond, 
G. G., “Bertha Stories’’ (Daniel), 1/0 net; Goring, J. H., “Crumbs of 
Verse ” (Daniel), 1/0 net. 


Reprints and Hew Bdltions 

Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson (India Paper Edition), 5/0 net; v Ordinary 
Paper Edition) in two volumes (Oxford Press), 4/0. 

Chateaubriand, Atala—Ren6—Le Dernier Abenolrage (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Tom Brown's School-Days (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Bronte, C., Shirley (New Century Edition) (Nelson), 2/0 net. 

Eliot, G., Silas Marner (Collins), 2/0 net. 

Collins, W., The Woman in White (Collins). 1/0 net. 

Wioksteed, P. H. (translated), The Early Lives of Dante (Moring), 1/6 net. 

Chaucer (done into modem English by Prof. 8keat), The Prioress’s Tale, 
and Other Tales (Moring), 1/6 net. 

Ascham, R., English Works (Cambridge Press), 4/6 net. 

Banyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (illustrated by Cruikshank) (Frowde), 4/0. 

Swinburne, A. C., Poems, Vol. VI. A Midsummer Holiday—A strop he 1—A 
Channel Passage, and other Poems (Chatto & Windus), 36/0 net per set. 

Connor, Ralph, Gwen (Hodder & Stoughton), 3/6. 

Nisbet, H., Wasted Fires (Greening), 6/0. 

Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, translated by J. A. Symonds (Smith, 
Elder), 3/6 net. 

Dante, Translation of the Latin Works of (Dent), 1/6 net. 

Rousseau, Thoughts on Education; Socrates, on Love (Daniel), 0/1 each. 

Banyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (illustrated by Gertrude D. Hammond] 
(Black), 6/0. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, Vola. IX.-XI. (MacLehose). 

MacDonald, G., The Day Boy and the Night Girl (Fifleld), 0/6 net. 

Lamb, Charles and Mary, Tales from Shakespeare (Finch), 2/0 net. 

Black, W., White Heather, Madcap Violet, Three Feathers (Sampson Low), 
2/0 each. 

Alcott, L. M., Little Women and Little Women Wedded, Rose in Bloom, 
Jack and Jill, Eight Cousins, An Old-Fashioned Girl (Sampson Low), 
2/0 each. 

“ Hi-Regan," How and Where to Fish in Ireland (Sampson Low), 3/6. 

Stockton, F. R., The Squirrel Inn (Sampson Low), 2/6. 

Nevinson, H. W., Between the Acts (Murray), 6/0. 

Smiles, 8., Lives of the Engineers : Vermuyden—Myddelton—Perry—James 
Brindley (Murray), 3/6. 

Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826 (Murray), 10/6 net. 

Motley. History of the Rise of the Dutoh Republic, Vols. II. and 111.; The 
United Netherlands, in 4 volumes; Life and Death of John of Baraevold, 
in 2 volumes (Murray), 10/6 net per volume. 

Fioretti di 8. Francesco (Hornby). 

notion 

Connor, Ralph, “ The Prospector: a Tale of the Crow’s Nest Pass ” (Hodder 
& Stoughton), 6/0; Sergeant, Adeline, “Nellie Maturin’s Victory’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0; Belasyse, E., “The Pilgrims” (Greening), 
6/0; Trevor, Major P., “A Prince of the People” (Isbister), 6/0; 
Mansfield, Charlotte, “Tom Laoe ” (Walter 8oott), 3/6; Clarke, Allen, 
“ Starved into Surrender” (Daniel), 5/0; Freeman, Flora L., “Polly: a 
Study of Girl Life” (Mowbray), 1/6 net; Layard, G. S., “Dolly’* 
Governess” (Isbister), 1/0 net; Rowlands, E. A., “ Through Darkness to 
Light” (Henderson), 0/3; Graves, F., “ Ombra the Mystery” (Morton), 
6 / 0 . 

Beriodleals, Ac. 

"The Bookman" (Christmas Number), “Collector’s Magazine,” “Alpine 
Journal,” “ British Journal of Children’s Diseases,” “ Library Assistant. 

“ Women's Industrial News.” “ New Africa, “ Indian Magasine,” 
" Picture Postcard and Collectors’ Chronicle,” “ The Lamp, “ The 
Critic,” “ Health and Beauty,” “ The London, “ Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Circular,” “The Bookman” (Amerioan), “Westminster Review,” 
“ Amerioan Antiquarian.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Messrs. Parker & Son (General and Christmas List), Oxford ; Messrs. Myers & 
Co. ( Topographical Views), 59 High Holborn; Mr. R. Hall (General), 
Tunbridge Wells; Mr. A. 8utton (General), Manchester; Mr. F. Edwards 
(Canada), 83 High Street, Marylebone; Mr. T. Thorp (General), 100 St. 
Martin’s Lane. 
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My Book of Memory—XI 


is I turn over the pages of my book of memory I 
find many old familiar faces, drawn by masters 
of the pen, by great writers of great fiction and 
of great drama. Often have endeavours vain 
been made to allot detailed rank to men of letters and 
to compare the merits of the one with those of the 
other; vain must such efforts ever be, for we have 
no scales whereon literary merit may be weighed. 
Nearly equal is the difficulty of judging whether or 
not a writer can lay just claim to a place amongst the 
first of his craft. But as regards novelists and drama¬ 
tists I venture to hold the opinion that there is a 
touchstone whereby pure metal can be distinguished 
from alloy, and it is this: that no writer of stories or 
of plays may be placed in the first rank of his fellows 
who has not added living characters to the habitants 
of his country, who has not out of the regions of his 
fancy brought added numbers to the people of his race. 

By living characters I mean such folk as Falstaff, 
Juliet, Christian, Sir Roger de Coverley, Dr. Primrose, 
Partridge, Parson Adams, the Antiquary, Jeannie 
Deans, Becky Sharp, Micawber, Mrs. Gamp—such folk 
as we speak of in conversation as though they were 
limned in the pages of history not of fiction. How many 
such characters there are, painted by how few hands. 
Chaucer has drawn himself for us ; then we pass on to 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Addison, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Defoe, Sterne, Sheridan, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens; 
there may be a few more, but I recall them not at this 
moment. How few creators, but how many friends 
they have given to us—to me, at any rate; for you I 
may not answer. There are indeed two others I would 
add—Charles Lamb, who was not altogether Elia any 
more than Elia was altogether Lamb; and brave George 
Borrow, of whom a similar remark may be registered: 
he was not altogether Lavengro. It is only the very 
greatest masters of the imagination whom we remember 
not so quickly by what they wrote as by the friends they 
have introduced to us. Let us not talk of the master, 
but turn to Addison. Name him and what other name 
crops up instanter ? Addison—Sir Roger ; Goldsmith— 
Dr. Primrose and good-humoured Tony ; Sterne—Uncle 
Toby; Sheridan—Joseph Surface, Charles, Mrs. Mala- 
prop; Thackeray—Colonel Newcome, Becky, the Major ; 
Dickens—next to the master he has in this matter of 
friends given us most. Mere acquaintances do not count 
for greatness, only friends. 

There are certain books I read again and again 
simply because there are friends in them whom I delight 
to meet again and again, of whose comradeship I never 
tire, whose voices never sing harsh or untrue. How 
many dear ladies have I loved ; of Shakespeare’s children 
Beatrice and Perdita have been loves of mine. Sophia, 
Amelia, Emma, Helen Pendennis, Beatrix, Dora, the 
*' boofer lady,” I have loved—J do love. There 
is no fickleness in this; whoever of them be with me 
I love her the best, not loving any of the others the 
less therefor. But I grow paradoxical, which is a 
way of danger. How many good comrades have I; 
I have jested with Mercutio and joked with many a 
clown; have walked in Westminster Abbey with Sir 
Roger; sat by the winter fireside with the Vicar; 
cracked a bottle with Tony and Charles Surface: 
smoked many a pipe with Warrington and gossipped 
in the club window with the Major; have tramped 


from London to Dover v.-ith David and played cards 
with Swiveller and the Marchioness. All the which will 
I do again and again and again. What man in the 
world can be lonely with so many lady-loves and so 
many true companions? 

I have sometimes dreamed that all these folk have 
really lived, that it is the gift of genius to see men and 
women in the world who are invisible to our short¬ 
sighted eyes. I have dreamed that some day, perhaps, 
to those of us who have loved them aright will be 
granted the splendid pleasure of meeting with them; 
no longer figures conjured up by the mind’s eye, but 
living, talking, hand-grasping men and women. Per¬ 
chance some day I may be privileged to kiss the taper 
fingers of my Lady Esmond or to walk arm-in-arm with 
Benedick. 

But however it all may be and putting fancies on one 
side, have we not much reason to be grateful toward 
those great masters who have painted these portraits for 
us, the grandest national portrait gallery a nation could 
possess ? 

Draw the curtains, for the night is damp and chill; 
light the candles, stir up the fire, draw up the cosy 
old-fashioned armchairs, one for yourself at one side 
the fireplace, the other for—whom will you ask to be 
your guest ? I feel to-night that I would have cheerful 
company and a lovely face, so come Rosalind away 
from Arden, which is no place for wintry weather; 
come and sit down before me, converse with me. Ah, 
happy Orlando! What is this racket I hear across the 
way? Peeping out through the blind I note that my 
neighbour opposite has lighted up his house and is 
entertaining his friends. He is wealthy and can afford 
to do so. So am I, wealthier than he, for his gold is 
mere dross, whereas my treasures are lasting and pure. 
Who are his friends ? Mere everyday men and women, 
poor folk forsooth, with whom I would not consort even 
if they would permit me so to do. But my friends! 
They are immortals; they have lived before me, 
have been friends to many generations; they will be so 
to many generations yet to come. They are never 
previously engaged when I bid them to my house; they 
care not what entertainment I offer them, so that I 
treat them with affection, respect and above all with 
understanding. They do not sneer if I have no red 
carpet spread upon the pavement or tall flunkeys at my 
door; they are friends for friendship sake, not for the 
sake of fashion or of lucre. I am abstemious in my 
habits, yet now and again I fill me a glass of red wine; 
I rise and propose a toast, sometimes to one friend or 
one love by name: sometimes to all good women and 
good fellows—my friends. I do not set forth the toast 
with empty compliments and well-turned phrases,,,but I 
raise my glass, crying merely: “To you—my friends! ” 

All dreams, all figments, all shadows? Fie, be not 
rude to my good friends. What hurt have they done 
to thee ? Is it well to live with those who never were 
alive, you say ? Never alive ? They lived before you and 
I: they live now; they are immortal. He is but half 
a man who can only realise realities; he is a madman 
who can only visualise dreams: but I hold him to .be 
a sound, sane fellow who lives both in the world of 
fact and in the world of fancy. At least, I pray he may 
be so, for such a one am I. 

E. G. O. 
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The Human Will 


II. Reflex Action 


T he amoeba, or the human germ, is a single cell, 
complete in itself. When it withdraws from 
a dangerous object it performs the functions of 
the sensory nerve, the nerve-centres, the motor 
nerve and the muscles, which enable you to perceive 
and avoid an imminent hansom. In each case the 
action is essentially reflex; but in order to understand 
what is meant by this term we must know what is 
meant by a reflex arc. This typically consists of a 
sensory nerve fibre, such as, let us say, the optic nerve; 
a sensory cell, such as those from which the fibres of the 
optic nerve are derived; and a motor cell and fibre, 
such as those which control the muscular tissues of the 
iris. When a beam of light enters the eye, the reflex 
arc is called into action, the iris is stimulated and the 
pupil contracts. This is one of the hundreds of reflex 
actions which are constantly taking place in us. It is 
entirely independent of consciousness, the centre for 
visual consciousness, at the back of the brain, not being 
concerned in the process. Now from a pure reflex action 
such as this we may go a stage further. Consciousness 
of an approaching fist may be aroused by the beam of 
light, and in this case the reflex arc will be slightly 
different. The sensory half of the arc will be similar, 
but the motor half will consist of the nerve that runs 
to the eyelid, and you will blink or wink. Yet though 
your consciousness is involved, the action is so far from 
being voluntary that a considerable effort of will is 
necessary to prevent it from taking place. 

It is to the illustrious Descartes, renowned alike as 
mathematician and metaphysician, that we owe the dis¬ 
covery of reflex action, which now plays such a part 
In physiology and psychology. 

When we come to examine the nervous system of one 
of the higher animals or of man we find that it may 
be regarded as an infinitely complex congeries of reflex 
arcs, to be numbered by at least thousands of millions. 
But each sensory nerve-fibre that constitutes the ingoing 
half of each of these reflex arcs may convey a stimulus 
that will issue in action in any one or any group of the 
voluntary or involuntary muscles of the body. Under 
varying conditions, a blow on a given area of your leg 
may cause you to advance it by way of offence, to with¬ 
draw it by way of defence, to start running in one of 
many directions, to use your arms pugnaciously or to 
grasp some supporting object with them, to scream or 
to laugh, to curse or to pray—the outgoing or motor half 
of the reflex arc may thus vary. Yet, in health, the 
“ will ” is not divided : you will definitely do one of these 
things and not another: you will not simultaneously 
attempt half a dozen incompatible acts. Let us take a 
simple but most significant instance. Two objects are 
simultaneously presented to your vision. Each of them 
sends an impulse from the part of the retina struck by 
the rays of light that make it visible; each demanding 
that the eyeball be so moved that the most sensitive 
part of the retina be directed towards the object, so 
that it may be the more clearly defined. Now if these 
two stimuli were added together, so to speak, the eye¬ 
ball would be swung too far round, and neither object 
would be clearly seen. On the other hand, if an average 
or mean were struck between the two stimuli the eye¬ 
ball would swing round not far enough for clear vision 
of the one object, but too far for clear vision of the 
other. Neither of these results is observed. On the 


contrary, one of the stimuli definitely inhibits or arrests 
the action of the other, and the eyeball is swung just 
so far as will make the image of one of the two objects 
fall exactly on the most sensitive spot of the retina. 

This discovery, typical of all action, we owe to Pro¬ 
fessor Sherrington, who discussed his years of work upon 
this subject in his Presidential Address to the section 
of Physiology at the last meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation. By discovering that reflexes inhibit one another 
he has not only explained how it is that this amazingly 
complex nervous system of ours acts as a Unity, but he 
has gone very far to explain that phenomenon which 
most strikingly illustrates this unity, namely, the phe¬ 
nomenon of attention. When we attend, one series of 
sensory fibres—such as those of the auditory nerve when 
we listen with individual attention to a sermon or a 
song—has taken possession of what Professor Sherring¬ 
ton calls the common path, and has inhibited the action 
of all other sensory impulses. We do not want to cough, 
because that reflex is inhibited: but if the sermon be 
dull, the whole congregation will soon be a-coughing. 
The common path is like the trunk line of the tele¬ 
phone : when one subscriber has gained possession of it, 
all the others must wait. Professor Sherrington’s work 
is the most important advance in our knowledge of 
volition since Spencer discovered its genesis in reflex 
action half a century ago. 

Ere I conclude I must note what has doubtless occurred 
to the reader. Whilst will emerges from reflex action, 
to reflex action will can return. You remember your 
early strivings, with intent will, at the piano or the 
cricket-nets or in learning good manners ? Yet now you 
can play or bat or be courteous with an ease which is 
hardly distinguishable from automatism. Practice 
makes perfect: that is to say, practice cultivates the 
power of one set of reflex arcs until they can always 
be relied upon, without effort, to inhibit their antago¬ 
nists. You positively cannot help playing a straight 
bat or doing the correct thing. 

Will, indeed, is the expression of imperfection. The 
perfect batsman “ times the ball ” so well, the perfect 
saint does the saintly thing, without any consciousness 
of effort—that is, of will. It “ comes natural ” to him. 
Of course, it may have “ come natural ” from the first. 
The “ born gentleman ” has his reflexes courteously 
contrived from the first. The rest of us acquire easy 
manners only through a period of conscious effort. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


Women in Art 


T he “ Women’s International ” is by far the best 
art society that this country has, so far, given 
us for the exhibition of paintings by women, 
and it is full of promise, as it is full of 
hope, that woman is shedding the Ruskin senti¬ 
mentality and coming to find that she is capable of 
creating more subtle and vigorous emotions than the 
stippled teazy wiry little flower-piece. Art societies of 
women have been the critic’s despair, especially to those 
of us who know what women can do abroad. Cecilia 
Bean, Sarah Stilwell, Elizabeth Shippen Green and 
Jessie Willcox Smith in America stand forth to-day 
as women of most brilliant talents who strive for the 
highest achievement in their art alongside of America’s 
most ambitious painters; and they have won laurels of 
which any man might be proud, whilst in England the 
Royal Academy has honoured only the mediocre and 
the commonplace. If any one take sufficient interest 
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in art to-day to test this fact, let him betake himself 
to the Chantrey Bequest and look at the works by women 
that hang on the walls; and, mark you, these are picked 
works bought by authority. Let him take some pages 
torn out of “ Harper’s Magazine ” with black-and-white 
drawings by any of these American women, or a print 
from a portrait by Cecilia Bean, or let him purchase 
that quite delightful “ Book of the Child,” with its 
masterly colour-print at the end by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, of the child searching its stocking in bed on 
Christmas morning, and let him compare the very least 
of these with the above-mentioned pictures by women, 
and he will see the appalling mediocrity of what 
appears to be our national achievement. Fortunately 
he will be drawing false conclusions. The “ Women’s 
International ” will give him pause to ponder. 
Here, at any rate, amidst much wasted effort, he 
will find that there are women like Miss Barbara 
Porter who know what art means, who realise that it 
is not mere careful drawing or a mere transcript from 
nature—women who have listened to the meaning, the 
song, of life, and who try to state its emotions in 
terms of colour. And even in such of the endeavour 
as has not succeeded there is on these walls scarcely 
a canvas that does not show the right feeling for art, 
the right recognition of the mighty fact that art must 
state an emotion. But let us go back to Miss Barbara 
Porter’s landscape—perhaps the most remarkable and 
powerful piece in this healthy and vigorous exhibition. 
The sunlight falls across a meadow, there is a little low 
hill beyond the pollarded trees; in front is a bridge, 
across which a countrywoman carries two pails, and the 
shadows strike the foreground waters of the little stream 
she is crossing. No heroics, no “ fake,” no false senti¬ 
ment. But the picture sings of the meadows and is 
fragrant with the scent of the summer’s day—the sky 
is full of the light airs of heaven, the waters swirl 
languidly. And there is not a blade of grass dissected— 
there is the whole emotion set down with a largeness 
and a mastery and a beauty of statement in which 
strength and subtlety are splendidly balanced—its 
joyous expression is sheer delight. Across the great 
gallery—a gallery full of forceful work—it calls like 
a live thing. Close to it one revels in the beauty of 
its technical detail. Miss Barbara Porter ought indeed 
to make a big name for herself. But my space is 
near at an end. Mademoiselle Stettler, of Paris, sends 
two excellent canvases of children—“ Children Play¬ 
ing ” and “ The Cake-Walk ”—in which very childhood 
is stated with rare instinct and truth; but I would keep 
my sense of pride for the Englishwomen. The closest 
rival to Miss Porter is the painter of that little master¬ 
piece, ” The Pont St. Michel,” a superb small work 
in which the bridge loved of so many artists who have 
lived delightful days of youth by the Latin quarter is 
rendered with a precious and never-to-be-forgotten 
charm. Indeed, Miss Constance Lloyd delights one with 
all she does, especially with the daintily stated " Only 
a Face at the Window,” which breathes the fascination 
of Paris—and what a fascination it is! 

_ Haldane Macfall. 

PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 

OP THE WORKS OP 

G. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, may be 
obtained from Fredk. Hollyer, 8 Pembroke Square, London, W. 

Illustrated Catalogue 12 penny stamps. Foreign stamps ac¬ 
cepted from abroad. 


Correspondence 

Dr. Howitt and the Origin of Totemism 
Sir,— In The Academy (December 3, page 544), Mr. 
Laurence Gomme writes: “ On totemism Dr. Howitt rejects 
the theory of Mr. Lang . . . and inclines to Dr. Haddon's 
theory, and towards that put forward by Dr. Frazer and 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen.” As Dr. Howitt also furnishes 
another hypothesis of his own, he appears to “ incline ” to 
three separate theories and only to reject one, namely mine. 
The fact is that (as Dr. Howitt and I are agreed) Messrs. 
Frazer, Spencer and Gillen have put forward, as far as I 
am aware, no theory of the origin of totemism. Their 
opinion is, or was, that “ the primary function of a totemic 
group ” is to do magic for the good of its totem, as an 
article of tribal food supply. As it happens, this function 
of the totemic group or kin is not found to exist among 
Dr. Howitt’s most primitive, but usually among the most 
socially advanced, tribes. Dr. Howitt tries to account for 
this by “ the far more favourable conditions ” in which the 
South-East tribes live (“ Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia,” page 152). The central tribes, I presume, do 
totemic magic because they have a scantier food supply, just 
as we breed trout because our trout are scarcer than of old. 
Unluckily for this argument, totemic magic notoriously 
flourishes most among tribes with far larger food supply 
than any black Australians possess, namely among the agri¬ 
cultural Red Indians. Thus it is the more primitive tribes 
who do not work magic for their totems, and it is the most 
advanced and least primitive tribes who do. Mr. Spencer 
tries to prove that the South-Eastern primitive tribes do, 
or once did, work totem magic. Dr. Howitt differs 
from him toto ccelo, and Dr. Howitt, as an initiated tribes¬ 
man, must know. So far there is no presumption raised 
that magic is “ the primary function of a totemic group ” ; 
quite the reverse. Mr. Hartland has suggested that totemic 
magical societies are rather notes of a waning and decadent 
than of a pristine totemism, with good reason. But, be 
this as it may, the magical totemic groups, as Dr. Howitt 
writes (page 153), “ are seen to be fully formed, and the 
question still remains, How was it that men assumed the 
names of objects ” (say, Kangaroo, Emu, Hakea flower, 
&c.) “ which in fact must have been the commencement of 
totemism? ” So far Dr. Howitt is entirely of my opinion, 
as stated in “ Social Origins ” (1903). My answer was that 
the animal and other names were given from without, by 
group to group; that the names stuck, were stereotyped, and 
thus “each group would come to answer to its nickname.” 
Here Dr. Howitt parts company from me. He writes 
(page 154), “ To me, judging of the possible feelings of the 
pristine ancestors of the Australians by their descendants of 
the present time, it seems most improbable that any such 
nicknames would have been adopted, and have given rise to 
totemism; nor do I know of a single instance in which such 
nicknames have been adopted.” He then gives such 
instances in certain tribes, e.g. the Yuin, where the names 
come “ from special varieties of food.” But he gives no 
instances when treating of Yuin personal and family nazpes 
(page 739). Of course, as each kin (or, with male descent, 
each group) has already its totem name, Dr. Howitt cannot 
expect to see them adopting new animal names given 
from without. But he can see individuals answering to 
animal names given from without. Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen write (“Native Tribes of Central Australia,” 
page 638) : “ An individual often has what may be called a 
' nickname,’ arising from some strongly marked feature in 
his figure, or from some funded resemblance to a plant or 
animal.” I suppose that these black individuals “answer 
to ” their nicknames. At all events, two of the proudest clans 
in the Highlands have “adopted,” from time immemorial, 
two very derogatory nicknames—“ Wry Nose ” and “ Crooked 
Mouth ” (the Camerons and Campbells, whose names I 
translate, following Mr. McBain’s “ Gaelic Etymological 
Dictionary”). If the fiery Celt is thus amenable to ugly 
nicknames, why not the prehistoric black fellow to animal 
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names which he deems honourable ? Again, many South 
African tribes think it not strange that nicknames should 
be adopted among themselves, for they aver that the animal 
names of their tribes—Baboon, Alligator, and other siboko, 
were originally nothing but nicknames. Dr. Howitt gives 
(page 154) a theory which he can “ imagine more easily ” 
than mine. I also can " imagine ” it, but it does not fit the 
case, because it presumes that totemism began at a period 
when descent was reckoned in the male line, on which see 
Mr. Fison to the contrary (Fison and Howitt, “ Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai,” pages 165-167). Now Dr. Howitt also thinks, 
as almost every one does, that totemism began when 
descent was reckoned in the female line. His imagina¬ 
tion, therefore, does not agree with his premisses. I acknow¬ 
ledge “the weight of his great authority,” but I do not see 
that it “does much to the solution of the problem.”— 
Yours, &c. A. Lang. 


Charles Lamb 

Sib, —One is almost inclined to doubt whether it will ever 
be possible for those who write about Charles Lamb to do so 
without avoiding inaccuracies of various kinds. Cer¬ 
tainly the time does not yet appear to have arrived, as it is 
at present impossible to read most of the articles on the 
subject without being confronted with numberless errors— 
some due, apparently, to hasty composition; others, one 
might almost say, to ignorance; whilst still others are caused 
by the writer trusting too confidently to his memory, the 
consequence being that he neglects to verify his references. 
Into an error due to the latter cause Mr. E. V. Lucas appears 
^to have fallen, in an interesting article on “ Charles Lamb’s 
Commonplace Books ” in the current number of “ The Corn- 
hill Magazine.” Had it been merely an error as to date, such, 
for instance, as the statement that the essays on Sir Philip 
Sidney’s sonnets appeared in “The London Magazine” for 
September 1822 instead of September 1823, it would not have 
been of sufficient importance to call attention to, but as it 
is one which might lead those but slightly acquainted with 
Lamb to draw therefrom an entirely erroneous conclusion as 
to his character, it would seem to call for correction. Among 
the cuttings in Lamb’s “ Commonplace Books,” Mr. Lucas 
informs us, is De Quincey’s paper “ On the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth,” from “ The London Magazine,” in connec¬ 
tion with which Mr. Lucas writes: “ Lamb told Julius Hare 
[it] was better than any one else could write—except him¬ 
self ; the speaker adding, ‘ and I couldn’t write anything 
better.’ ” If Lamb had a moment before said it was better 
than anyone else could write except himself, what need for him 
to add “ and I couldn’t write anything better ” ? This, on the 
face of it, seems to stamp the anecdote as inaccurate. 
Further, an author who could call such a beautiful piece of 

prose as “ Blakesniore in H -shire ” “ a futile effort ” 

would be, one is inclined to think, the last person in the world 
to talk as Mr. Lucas has made him talk. What Lamb did 
say is to be found in the “Life of Daniel Macmillan,” by 
'Tom Hughes. In a letter to the Rev. D. Watt, dated Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1842, Macmillan writes as fojlows: “ He [Arch¬ 
deacon Pare] spoke in the most affectionate manner of 
Charles Lamb. He dined with him and a large party of 
Jiterati once. Pe Quincey was there. . . . Hare was sitting 
next to Lamb; De Quincey was on the opposite side of the 
table. Lamb touched Hare, and said quite loud, so that the 
whole table might hear him : ‘ Do you see that little man? ’ 
(pointing to De Quincey). ‘Well, though he is so little, he 
"has written a thing about Macbeth better than anything I 
could write—no, not better than anything I could write, 
but I could not write anything better.’ ”—Yours, &c. 

S. Butterworth. 

Celtomania and Science 

Sir, —Whether or no Mr. Alfred Nutt is justified in his 
■strictures upon the Pan-Celtic Congress address by Sir 
AVilliam Preece I am not competent to decide; but there can 
be no doubt about the injustice of your correspondent’s sneers 
at scientific training. It is surely obvious that a man who 
bas made a name in natural science is not necessarily an 


authority on every subject under the sun and beyond it. 
Sir William, indeed, confessed he spoke as an amateur; and 
if he has blundered a little in a subject new to him, is there 
anything really so very extraordinary in that? Was not 
Sir William’s modest confession sufficient for Mr. Nutt ? 
Does your correspondent consider, that every statement in the 
address should have been prefixed by “So far as I know,” 
“It seems to me,” and so forth? The hearers would have 
felt it to be a little tedious, I think. Will not Mr. Nutt 
“own up ” that “ natural science ” is his bete noire, and that 
he was ready for any opportunity of taking a “ whack” at 
it?—Yours, &c. J. B. Wallis. 

“ The Human Will ” 

Sir,- -May I write a word or two with regard to Dr. 
Saleeby’s suggestion that, on the theory declaring each of us 
to be “ what heredity and environment have made him,” you 
cannot consistently punish, praise, blame, nor subscribe to 
the penal laws? Did penal law ever pretend to be just 
to the criminal? For a society of potential sinners it is a 
very necessary part of environment, and heredity sees fo it 
that few are eager to neglect its warning. Environment 
must be adjusted to control the lower side of heredity, for, 
on the opening theory, their joint responsibilities are great. 
“ If no one can help doing anything,” law, praise, blame and 
punishment are the necessary work of involuntary agents. 
They serve their purpose in a world that does not expect 
consistency; for few can help being in some degree restrained, 
stimulated, or depressed by their respective agencies. But, 
on the hypothesis that man is wholly the tool of heredity and 
environment, all the more, and none the less, is it consistent 
that environment be adapted to modify from without the less 
tangible, and inner part of the machine.—Yours, &c. 

W. L. 

Animal Suffering and a Good God 

Sir, —I am in thorough accord with “ D. P.’s” observa¬ 
tions. His contentions are substantially supported by 
eminent modern naturalists. Wallace, “Darwinism,” 
Chapter II. :—“. . . The popular idea of the struggle for 
existence entailing misery and pain on the animal world is 
the very reverse of the truth. What it really brings about is, 
the maximum of life and of the enjoyment of life with 
the minimum of suffering and pain. Given the necessity of 
death and reproduction—and without these there could have 
been no progressive development of the organic world—and 
it is difficult even to imagine a system by which a greater 
balance, of happiness could have been secured.'' Darwin, 
“Origin,” Chapter III. :—“. . . We may console ourselves 
with the full belief that the war of nature is not incessant, 
that no fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, and that 
the vigorous, the healthy and the happy survive and 
multiply.” Other distinguished scientists corroborate. 
Further, be it remembered (1) that many of these sufferings 
are prophylactic—hence beneficent and necessary ; (2) that 
fascination and temporary nerve paralysis deaden or destroy 
pain in victims of beasts and birds of prey; and (3) that 
people mislead and distress themselves by attributing human 
feelings, &c., to the lower animals. Therefore, Tennyson’s 
pathetic “Nature red in tooth and claw,” &c., is clear 
travesty of the truth; and with Sir Henry Thompson (see his 
essay, “ The Unknown God ”) we may rest confident in the 
far-reaching wisdom and benevolence of God : that Mighty 
Power in and behind the Universe.—Yours, &c. ., 

G. E. Biddle. 

Australian Tribal Communities 


Sir,— Although, trusting probably - too much to the 
sagacity of the average mortal, a writer in your issue foi 
December 3, 1904, page 544, col. 1, declares the following 
statement to be “clear,” it seems to require elucidation: 
“ In the Australian tribes there are geographical divisions 
of the community determined by locality and also by divi¬ 
sions of the tribe on which the marriage relations are based. 
The former are distinguished by local names, the latter by 
class names or totems.” What I find the ordinary reader 
wants to know is (1) how a geographical division can be 
determined by any division of a tribe based on marriage 
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regulations, and (2) the application of the words former and 
latter. When the writer goes on to remark : “ The important 
point about it is the force of the local influence. It is the 
underlying factor of Australian society. That it is 
crossed ...” (the italics are mine), comprehension of the 
previous sentences is imperative in order that one may under¬ 
stand the bearing of it. A further remark, in the last para¬ 
graph but one of the article I refer to, that perhaps a certain 
sentence contains a phase of primitive society, has doubtless 
puzzled many of your readers besides—Yours, &c. 

Francis H. Butler. 

Monthly Prize Competition 

AWARD 


“Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.” 

By Sidney Lee. ( Constable . 7 s. 6d. net.) 


N early twenty years ago Matthew Arnold pub¬ 
lished his “ Discourses in America.” That 
important work was among the fruits of his 
first tour in the United States. The interest¬ 


ing book now before us is also the outcome of its author’s 
first visit to America; and we imagine it will appeal 
to an even larger audience than did either his early 
sketch of Stratford-on-Avon or his monumental Life 


of Shakespeare. For here you have an epitome of the 
chief activities, mental or physical, of our golden age: 
these six men display, in their own persons, all the 
more prominent characteristics of the Renaissance. In 
More you have the lawyer, the scholar, the philosopher, 
but also the adherent of the old religion even unto 
death: the Oxford Lord High Chancellor; in Bacon the 
time-server of genius, the magnifical prose-writer, the 
impassioned and sincere man of science: the Cambridge 
Lord High Chancellor. The other four men are all 
poets: two of the highest rank, each to be reckoned 
with. Ralegh and Sidney are first of all men of action: 
the former—soldier, courtier, empire-builder, man of 
science, writer of verse and prose; the latter—soldier, 
courtier, also a writer of verse and prose. Spenser is 
surely a poet condemned to waste much of his life as 
a politician; and Shakespeare, actor, playwright and 
poet, has, in Dumas pere’s fine phrase, “ after God, 
created most.” In the two chapters devoted to Shake¬ 
speare Mr. Lee has steered his course between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the two extreme schools of 
critics. He is neither one of those who, taking Ben 
Jonson’s “ little Latin and less Greek ” literally, see in 
our poet an inspired child of nature; nor is he of the 
school of Mr. Churton Collins, who finds in the author 
of “ Hamlet ” a man profoundly versed in classical 
literature. Probably a good Latin scholar and a lin¬ 
guist of no mean accomplishment, Shakespeare, endowed 
with marvellous assimilative power, was, according to 
his latest biographer, capable of absorbing and recasting 
much, if not all, of the general culture then so widely 
diffused. That he was not an exact scholar is shown 


by instances: in classical subjects he makes precisely 
those mistakes impossible to a finished scholar. “ Hy¬ 
perion to a satyr,” he says, where the four syllables of 
the sun-god’s name contain as many false quantities. 
An ardent patriot—and it would have been difficult for 
any Englishman aged four-and-twenty in 1588 to 
be otherwise—he is no bigoted one. No traveller 
abroad and guilty of geographical blunders; he is pro¬ 
foundly interested in foreign life and literature, especi¬ 
ally in that of Italy—the earliest home of the new-birth. 

The praise of Shakespeare, indeed, runs like a golden 
thread throughout the book. Not that the other sub¬ 
jects are neglected, for their interest is sensibly enhanced 


thereby. For instance, when speaking of the “ Ar¬ 
cadia ” the author mentions how Sidney’s tale of “an 
unkind king ” suggested the incident of Gloucester and 
his sons in “ King Lear ”; and under Bacon he takes 
the opportunity of administering the wonted rebuff to 
those obstinate heretics who think Shakespeare spells 
St. Albafls. 

The appreciations and summaries of the various works 
noticed in the book are, as one would expect, masterly. 
The “ Utopia ”; Sidney’s sonnets known as “ Astrophel 
and Stella”; his “ Apologie for Poetrie ”; his “Ar¬ 
cadia,” with its strange adventures interspersed with 
love lyrics; Ralegh’s magnificent “ History of the 
World ”; Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene ” and his shorter 
poems; Bacon’s “ Novum Organum,” “ Essays ” and 
“ New Atlantis ”—these are all vividly brought before 
us. There is no lack of variety, too, in the lives. We 
have More as both student and statesman, and perhaps 
a little too much is made of the so-called paradox of 
his career. At first sight the lofty communism and tole¬ 
rance of “ Utopia ” seem inconsistent with his rigid 
obedience to Papal Rome. But men are at best incon¬ 
sistent, especially Christians perhaps, and a man may 
die for a cause even though his intellect in its calmer 
moments may doubt its excellence—witness Falkland. 
Of Sidney, the English Marcellus, an admirable account 
is given. With regard to his “ Astrophel ” Mr. Lee 
here continues a subject he has made peculiarly his 
own—the study of Elizabethan sonnets. Referring to 
Sidney’s famous “ Apology ” he pays a just tribute to 
Shelley, who, in his “ Defence of Poesy,” consciously 
follows the elder poet, whom he mistakenly, as it turns 
out, supposed to be actually akin to him in the flesh. 
The pathetic history of Ralegh gives the author the 
opportunity for writing a superb account of the begin¬ 
nings of colonial enterprise, the foundation of an 
empire oversea to balance or supersede that of the arch¬ 
enemy Spain. Spenser and Bacon are both elaborately 
treated. The book is beautifully produced, furnished 
with an elaborate index, chronological table, analysis of 
contents and six portraits, of which the frontispiece, 
Oliver’s miniature of Sidney, the Huth Holbein of More 
and Lord Kinnoull’s “ Spenser ” are the best. 

A. R. Bayley. 

Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 


RULES. 

1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than live 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “ The Competition Editor. 
Thi Academy. 9 East Hardin*? Street. London. E.C." 

3. The Editor's judgment in awarding the prise must be considered fln^. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one aide* 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor oan win the prire more than once in three months. In 
case a previous prise-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non¬ 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See¬ 
page 2 of Cover.) 
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SUBJECT FOR THIRD COMPETITION 

Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) ___ 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
January 16. 

The New Writers’ Column 

Side-Walks of Genius 


Regulations. 

We will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 600 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Literature and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Writers’ Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 
ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 


Some months ago there appeared in “ The Studio ” a 
short but enthusiastic appreciation of Victor Hugo as 
an etcher, several of his sketches and etchings being 
reproduced. Apart from their undoubted technical and 
imaginative power, these drawings had a special interest 
for literary students in that they threw a valuable side¬ 
light on Hugo’s own personality ; in every line of them 
one felt the touch of the Poet of Romance. 

That the revelation of personality is not the least 
among the many delights Art can afford is a dictum 
at no time more conspicuous than to-day, supplying as 
it does the keynote to most modern criticism. So that 
when a great genius endeavours to express himself in 
some art other than the one with which he is usually 
identified he often gives us glimpses of hitherto un¬ 
observed traits of character, or at the least he emphasises 
and affords us a fuller view of features already made 
manifest. Since, also, each art has the power to 
influence emotions to which no other art has access— 
in brief, is a language in itself—the man who can 
speak, however imperfectly, in more than one tongue 
has obviously a wider range of influence and greater 
opportunity of making his genius articulate. But “ Art 
is long, life short,” and few men have exercised equal 
facility in alien arts. The names of Blake and Rossetti, 
of course, occur to one; whether they were poets who 
painted or painters who wrote poetry the critics have 
not yet decided. Many men, however, have for their 
pleasure or for more serious reasons worked in an alien 
art, and the result is always fascinating, if not intrinsi¬ 
cally valuable; often, also, it influences our judgment 
on their other work. 

Take Lord Leighton, for example. It is easy to dis¬ 
miss his pictures as merely—charming. But one turns 
to them after reading his “ Academy Discourses ” with 
a feeling almost of reverence for the passionate pursuit 
of the beautiful in everything, the intellectual force, 
the truly magnificent culture, which—so modestly that 
the superficial critic missed them altogether—lay behind 
the grace and refinement apparent to every one. Or 
take another instance. How much easier it is to under¬ 
stand and sympathise with Ruskin in his most ruthless 
denunciations of modern city life when one has seen 
the loving care with which he would draw every leaf 
and flower and pebble and grass on a little patch of 
earth by a brook-side, lingering over every detail in an 
enthusiasm of admiration only equalled by the pas¬ 
sionate scorn he pours on those who care not for such 
-joys. 

It is easy to multiply instances. Michelangelo 
as poet, Dr. John Brown and Kipling as pen-draughts¬ 
men, Whistler as letter-writer and pamphleteer—there 
are scores of interesting studies lying ready to the 
hand of an able writer. They would, if serving no 
more serious purpose, at least afford sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for pleasant gossip concerning the ways of men 
of genius. 

J. Frank Horrabin. 


RULES. 

1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art, or antiquarian intereat; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will ohieny influence the 
acceptance of any article. 

2. The lengrth of the article must not exceed five hundred words. 

3. MS. must be written dearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MS8. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not aocompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers' Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Tax Academy ahd 

Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked “ N. W. C.” on top left-hand cornor. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS.; a duplicate 

copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon (given on one 

of the oover pages). 


For all the adorers of Shakespeare the complete 
performance of ‘ King Lear ’ that Antoine is preparing 
will be one of the most considerable events in the history 
of the theatre of France.” So wrote M. Maeterlinck 
in the “ Figaro ” a few days before the first performance 
of “ King Lear,” by M. Antoine, in Paris. The pro¬ 
duction has a peculiar interest from the fact that 
France, as compared with Germany, has shown scant 
appreciation of the English dramatist. With the excep¬ 
tion of Victor Hugo, who imagined that he saw in 
Shakespeare qualities similar to his own, the French 
critics have found his genius too wild and chaotic for 
their own scrupulous aestheticism. It was, no doubt, 
this element of untrammelled naturalism that particu¬ 
larly commended the play to M. Antoine and his realistic 
school of actors, who played the tragedy straight 
through from beginning to end, omitting nothing. This 
is the real way of representing Shakespeare. 


FAMILIAR LONDON. Painted by Rose Barton. (Black, 
20s. net.) The colour pictures in this volume are delightful, 
quite the best three-colour work we have yet seen, and quite 
admirable as pictures of familiar London. The magic and 
the mystery of metropolitan streets are seen by few and are 
reproduced by still fewer, but in these pictures they are both 
present. No lover of London can afford to be without this 
charming book. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
FROM "THE SPECTATOR.” By Cecil Gray. (Stock, 
5s.) It has been said that the only adequate excuse nowa¬ 
days for essay writing is brilliancy of style or originality of 
thought. Mr. Gray, it is true, cannot lay claim to any 
great extent to either of these qualities, yet these score and 
one essays of his are perceptibly above the mediocre, and can 
be read, in instalments, without ennui. From the point of 
view of the general reader the most unpromising feature of the 
book is its “stiff Puritan backbone,” but this will no doubt 
give it an added attraction to the serious and conservative 
audience for whom it is obviously intended. The range of 
subjects is not very wide, being limited for the most part to 
the problems suggested by the present conditions of social life 
to a reflective mind. The essays on “ Shakespeare and the 
Celtic Spirit,” "Fools,” “Memory and Individuality,” 
‘‘The Decay of Faithfulness,” stand out from the rest, but 
the best piece of writing in the book is to be found in 
" Castles in the Air.” 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Question* and Answers for this column must be addressed to Th* Editor, 
Th* Acadimi and Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O. The 
envelope to be marked In the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Eaoh 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper,-Wb4eh must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archaeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must not be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition. 

Until further notice, four prises, of the value of 6/- eaoh, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be ohosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or Dooks 
ean be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than once in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Von-adherence to the rules and regulations of 41 Questions 
and Answers " carries disqualification. ^ 


Questions 


SHAKESPEARE. 

Th* Sonnets. —Mr. Mackay, in his “ Memorials of a Literary Life," records 
a conversation at Mr. Rogers' breakfast table in which Dr. Milman says : 

His (Shakespeare’s) sonnets were published surreptitiously, without his 
consent. Probably one half of them were not written by him; some of them 
were undoubtedly bv Marlowe, and others by men of far inferior ability.” Is 
there any other authority for these statements ?—David White. 

Timon or Athens.' —Was “ Timon of Athens ” an original conception of 
Shakespeare s brain, or was the character moulded from Plutarch, who first 
introduced it into fiction? It appears from the play to be a decided ex¬ 
position of human ingratitude, evolved from Shakespeare’s own experience of 
life.— Bracondale. * 


„ x Tl P.T\“ INa L?r THE Shrew . — Petruchio. “ Why does the world report that 
Kate doth limp? (II. i. 254). Is Katherine supposed to be lame? As Petru- 
chio s speech is all ironical, it would seem that she is, and such a defect would 
aooount for her shrewish temper. Horatio says that she is beauteous : her 
only fault that she is curst. But it is to his interest to make the best of 
her, and he might not mention her lameness, to which, however, there seems 
to be no other reference.— E. C. Channer (Northampton). 


LITERATURE. 

‘‘Th* Island o« Rubies.”—A boy’s magazine called “The Boy’s 
Athenasum was published in weekly parts from January to March, 1875, 
I think, by Messrs. Ward, Lock A Tyler. The publication ceased suddenly. 
A tale called “ The Island of Rubies, a Romance of Pantomime Time,” by 
Valentine Dnrrant (dramatised by the author), ran through the published 
numbers. Is there any means of getting hold of the completed story ? Is 
Valentine Durrant still living? If so, what is his address? Reference to 
the firm who now represent Ward, Lock A Tyler in Paternoster Row has 
failed to elicit any information about the author, and only a suggestion 
that “ The Boy’s Athenaeum ” was compiled from a stock of old MSS. in the 
possession of the publishers, and bought from them with other stock on the 
transferring of business, Ac .—IK. P. le F. (Bulawayo). 

Smuggling.— Where are the best accounts of smuggling as practised in 
Great Britain to be found? In novels, or in actual histories of the practice 
or in both ?—P.C. (Elgin). 

Caredigion.— In an article on the visit of the King and Queen of Portugal 
to England I came across the following passage : ‘‘ A King and Queen 
though their realm were no bigger than Caredigion after the Flood, are still 
If A.C Wlth kin?8hip *” Can any one te M me anything about Caredigion?_ 

We Keitai. —What is the meaning of the word keitai in Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning s 4 The Fourfold Aspect ”?— 

And his strong heart, half immortal, 

Met the keitai with a ory. 

The oontext and Mrs. Browning's custom suggest that the word is Greek, but 
I have failed to find in any edition of Liddell and Scott.— Zetetes. 

Kn TO Coningsbt ” Wanted. —Can any of your readers tell me who were 
Rigby, Taper, Tadpole, &c., in Disraeli's novel? Is the description given bv 
Disraeli (who was never at a public school) of life at Eton fairly accurate? 
On what grounds does he describe Pitt (I presume it is Pitt he means) as 
“ the last of Tory statesmen,” who in 44 his latter years had been forced 
... to relinquish Toryism ” (Bk. II. Ch. i.). I had imagined that Pitt’s 
early days were the days of his pseudo-Whig sympathies. Can Disraeli 
mean that Pitt’s abandonment of his free trade dootrines was an abandon¬ 
ment of (historical) Tory principles? Or that the militarism into which 
Pitt was forced in his latter days was at variance with the true faith of 
Toryism (the Whigs having been the “ patriotic ” or war party in the 
reigns of Anne and the first two Georges)? Again, he says ‘that the 
“ capital feats” (of Castlereagh. Ac., at the Congress of Vienna) “were 
the creation of two kingdoms, both of whioh are already [1844] erased from 
the map of Europe.” I can remember no kingdom created at the time 
except the Kingdom of the Netherlands, which was divided rather than 
” ernsed from the map ” in 1830. The restoration of the legitimist Bourbons 
could hardly be called a 44 creation,” nor their downfall, followed by the 
accession of Louis Philippe, an ” erasure.”— D . 

L*8 Droits d’Aubaine.— In Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” Page 1, 
Chap, i., there is a note explaining that " all ti:e effects of strangers (Swiss 
and 8cots excepted) dying m France are seized, by virtue of this law (droits 
d’aubaine), though the heir be upon the spot; the profit of these contin¬ 
gencies being farmed, there is no redress.What was this law, and why 
were Scots and Swiss exempted?— F.S. 


14 Satan ” Montgomery.” —On a bookstall the other day 1 came aoross a 
bound volume of an old review, called " The Literary Gazette.” On th© 
first page Robt. Montgomery’s 44 Satan ” is reviewed. The writer seemed to 
be of opinion that Montgomery as a poet was second only to Milton—if not 
equal to him. Can anv one who may have read 44 Satan ” say whether, in 
his opinion, it fully deserved the castigation given to it by Macaulay? 
Also any information about 44 The Literary Gazette-"”—name of editor, Ac. 
I have an idea that I have heard that Mr. Morley edited a periodical of that 
name, but of course that would be much later than the date (1830) of the 
volume I have seen.— R. Durtle. 

“Degeneration” and 44 Regeneration.” —After the publication of Mux 
Nordau’s “ Degeneration,” a work called 44 Regeneration ’’ was published 
anonymously as a counterblast. Some paragraphists asserted that Herbert 
Spencer was the author. As I believe the book is not mentioned in 
Spencer’s “ Autobiography,” it may be presumed that the journalists were 
in the wrong. Can any one say who the author was, who originated the 
report as to Spencer’s authorship, and whether the work itself had any 
merits—literary or scientific—such as might justify an enterprising jour¬ 
nalist in attributing it to Spencer ?—Rosa Dartle. 

Hawthorne. —“ It seems a greater pity that an accomplished worker 
with the hand should perish prematurely, than a person of great intellect. 
because intellectual arts may be cultivated in the next world, but not 
physical ones.” The above quotation recently appeared in a contemporary, 
who attributed it to Nathaniel Hawthorne. Can any one say in which of 
his works the passage appears? Did Hawthorne really believe this theory 
to be true?— Wearmouth. 

Elephant and Tortoise.— In his 44 Principles of Church Reform,” Dr. 
Arnold, speaking of Protestant disbelief in Scriptural infallibility, says: 

" Though the elephant might still rest upon the tortoise, and the tortoise 
on the stone,” &c. To what old legend is he referring?— O. Veniey. 

Authors Wanted. —Where are these lines to be found, and who wrote them? 
And oily friars, confined in gloomy cloisters, 

Pamper their lust with flaky cod and oysters.— Bivalvus. 

Who is the author of the following verses, and where can they be found? 
Ah, leave me not, dear Heart, so soon 
To lonely thought© and weary sighs; 

The night is young, the silvery moon 
Hath scarce yet climbed the Southern skies; 

Tell me again Love’s Rosary 
Of sweet words low and soft. 

A thousand times it could not be 
By thy lips told too oft. 

Ah. leave me not! With thee away. 

Sad thoughts of ill my heart affright. 

And pleasure scorns the fairest day 
Until thy presence makes it bright. 

’Tis but a moment since we met, 

So, sweetheart, bide a wee, 

And in thy love let me forget 
The parting soon to be.— W. P. le F. (Bulawayo). 

I should like to know from what source the following lines are derived: 

Who had on Baiae’s Bhore reclined at ease 
While Tasso’s page was floating in a breeze 
That gave soft music from Armida’s bowers. 

Mingled with fragrance from her rarest dowers .—East Fort*. 


GENERAL. 


44 Session or Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery.”— Is this legal 
phrase, in use in 1780, obsolete or not?—11'. L. Harlc (Falfield). 

Parliamentary Procedure.—W here can I find a brief description of English 
Parliamentary procedure ?—Dorn (Vienna). 

St. Lbger.—H ow did the Frankish bishop, 8t. I.eodegar, come to give hi* 
name to the race of the St. Leger?—2Z.1F.1K. (Burdett Road). 

Indict.—I s this the correct spelling? In Johnson's Dictionary I find the 
word spelt (1) indict, (2) endite, (3) endict, and all these are bracketed 
together. Can any one select the most correct?—/). Davies (Winchester). 

Jno for John.—W hat is the history and explanation of the transposition 
of letters in the much-used abbreviation “Jno” for “John”? Does anv 
analogous transposition exist?—IF. P. le F. (Bulawayo). 

“ M.B” Waistcoat. —Why is a “ clerical ” waistcoat called a " Mark of 
the Beast ” (or " M.B.’’) waistcoat, and by whom was the term first applied? 
(George Eliot mentions it in 44 Middlemarch ”).— T.B. (Brentford). 

A Menu in the Reign or Henry VIII.—The following order for the supply 
of the Lady Lucy’s table, by command of Henry VIII., was found among 
letters and State papers, compiled by L. Howard", D.D. (1758) : “ . . . Item, 
At dyner, a pese of beyf, a stroke of roste and a rewarde at onr said keehyn, 
a cast of chete bread at our ponatrye barr, and a gallon of ale at onr buttrye 
barr. Item. At after none, a mannehet at our panatrye barr, and half a 

g allon of ale at onr buttrye barr . ...” Can any one tel’l me what is meant 
v 44 a rewarde at our said keehyn.” a “ east of ehete brend,” and a “ mann 
ehet”? They ecem to have had five meals in the dav then, the last being 
called “ after-supper.”—IF. L. Harle (Falfield). 

Wild Fire.—W hat was the origin of the expression “ to spread like wild 
fire”? What was wild fire?— H. L. Parley (Goring-on-Thames). 

Newgate.— 4 ' There has been a scheme much talked of for pulling dowr 
this gaol, and rebuilding it in a stronger and more commodious manner.’ 
June. 1758. Was this scheme ever put into execution?—IF. L. Harle 
(Falfield). 

March 25th. — In what respects was March 25th the commencement of th** 
legal year? (up to 1752 1 . For how many years prior to Pepvs was it usual 
to write the date thus : 

March ?4th. 1663-4. 

March 25th, 1664. 

as we find it in the 44 Diary.” or is this the Editor’s method only? For how 
many years was March 25 the first day of the year?—IF. P. le F. (Bulawayo). 

Theobalds and Nonsuch.—Do these palaces still exist?—IF. L. Harle 
(Falfield). 


Holly Bor and Ivt Girl.— While staying at Ashford, in Kent, last Christ 
mas, I witnessed a peculiar game, which struck me as being the survival of 
soine ancient rite. A party of boys made a rude figure, decorated with hollv 
while a party of girls made a similar figure, dressed with ivy. These werr 
known as the Ilolly Boy and 44 Ivy Girl.” The game then was for the 
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girls to steal the boys’ figure, and the boys the girls’ figure. Finally both 
effigies were burnt, the girls throwing salt on the fire, and the boys pieces 
of raw meat, and both boys and girls intoning a weird incantation, the words 
of which I could not make out. Can any one inform me as to the origin and 
meaning of this strange cuBtom?— Lady Reader (Sunderland). 

Touch Wood.—D o any of your readers know the origin of the superstition 
" touching wood ”? Many people use the expression “ 1 touoh wood ” when 
they speak of some unusual good fortune, or even if they are boasting of 
very good health. Is it possible that the superstition has its origin in 
the ancient tree-worship, or rather the belief that gods dwelt in trees, and 
that by touching wood their protection was invoked.— M.S. 

Queen Elizabeth's Lutbnist.—O n November 3, 1778, “ according to sep¬ 
tennial custom, the tomb of Tho. Fletcher, who was lutenist to Queen 
Elizabeth, was opened in the Abbey Church (Bath), and the bodies of him 
and his wife exposed to such as had tickets to enter the church, during the 
hours of one and two. ... It is said that he gave directions in his will to 
be thus exposed at certain stated times. ” Has the tomb been opened in a like 
manner during the last century?—IF. L. Harle (Falfleld). 

Answers 

LITERATURE. 

Nickan Barks.—“ The weary wayworn wanderer ” was Ulysses, who em¬ 
barked from “Calypso’s ever-fragrant bowers” in Ogygia, for Ithaca; see 
Homer's “ Odyssey, ” book xiii. But Nicean means victorious, and the sea¬ 
men were Phaeaoians from Scheria. Calypso's island of “ Ogygia,” the 
Phaeaoians, and Scheria are still mythical.—A. Hall. 

“ Paolo and Francesca.’’—L ike M.A.M. I have often wondered what con¬ 
nection the line “ O, and that bluer blue, that greener green ! ” in Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ play has with the passage preceding it. The conclusion I 
have come to is tnat there is meant to be a pause at the end of the line 
before it, and that then Francesca, in a sudaen burst of emotion at the 
thought of the depth and beauty of her love and Paolo’s, cries out, ** O, and 
that bluer blue, that greener green 1 ” meaning that when she and Paolo 
were together the magio of their love made the whole world appear more 
beautiful, the sky bluer, and the trees greener than ever before. I should 
much like to know whether this really was the idea in the author’s mind 
when he wrote the passage .—Engldnderin (Nottingham). 

Mrs. Marsh, Novelist.—F urther replies received from R. Sherratt 
(Stoke-on-Trent) and M.M.R. (Luton). 

On Saute, On Crie.—T he rendering given of above (Nov. 19) is not yet 
correct. The lines as I have read them arc: 

On saute, on crie, 

Et c’est la vie ; 

On bailie, on sort, 

Et o’est la mort.— H.D.B. 

Barham’s Riddle.—T he answering of the above question is hazardous, the 
subject being extreihely delicate, and its orthography deficient. Still, 
there it lies in verse 23, lacking somewhat, like the cherub who, when 
asked to sit down, regretted that he had not “ de quoi ” !— R.B. 

Mkal and Glory.—T he correct reference is to Voltaire, who says, of Le 
Roi de Prusse. "Convert de Gloire et de Farine." In “ Punch.” March 15, 
1879, the phrase is happily applied to Bromhead and Chard and their band 
of Rorke’s Drift heroes: 

Those lads o’ the Twenty-fourth, 

Who beat baok the Zulu, 

Covered, like Fritz, came forth 
With meal and glory too. 

Richard of Cornwall, or the King of Alemaigne, by no means covered himself 
with glory. I do not think that the phrase in question has any direct asso¬ 
ciation with his fiasco. The satirical verses referred to in Green’s " Short 
Historv,” Ch. III. 8ect. VII., are printed at length in Wright’s " Political 
Songs *' and in Percy’s “ Reliques. If you can afford space for the follow¬ 
ing extract it may interest those curious in such matters : 

The Kyng of Alemaigne wende do fulwel, 

He saisede the mulne for a castel. 

With hare sharpe swerdes he grounde the stel, 

He wende that the sayles were mangonel 
to helpe Wyndesore. 

The Kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 

Makede him a castel of a mulne pest, 

Wende with is prude ant is muehele host, 

Brohte from Aleraavne moni sori gost 
to store Wyndesore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 
triohen shalt thou never more. 

The use of a mill as a conning-tower by Edward III. at Crecy may perhaps 
be noted for the sake of association.— A. G. Turner. 

Ups! Gipsy.”—“ Upse ” evidently means “ fashion ” (’tis gipsy fashion), 
and also intoxication. 

I do not like the fulness of your eye; 

It hath a heavy cast, ’tis ” upsee Dutch.” 

Scott also has “ upsee# ” : 

Yet whoop, Barnaby 1 off with thy liquor 
Drink upsees out, and, a fig for the vicar. 

The etymology is probably op-zyn-Deutsch —with Dutch fashion.— M. M. 
Dobrte. 

Upsee Gipsy.—I have never heard of “ ttpser Gipsy." but since a baby I 
have heard “ upsy daisy dandy lin ,” a kind of Seesaw. Margery Daw. used 
ly nurses while jumping children up and down in their arms.— G. Weldon. 

Upse Gipsy. —The “Century Dictionary” gives upsee-Dutch (also upsie 
Dutch, upsey Dutch. npsr-Dutch) as meaning, in the Dutch, i.e. German, 
f ishion or manner, derived from I), op. upon, in : Zijn = G. scin, his. its ; 
Duit*ch . Dutch, i.e. German. Compare upsee-Knqlish . in the English manner ; 
upsee-Freesc, in the Friesian manner. Vpsr.qipsy is not given, but on the 
analogy of the above one would suppose it to mean in the Gipsy fashion. 
The “ Century Dictionary ” also mentions that upsee has been conjectured to 
mean “ a kind of heady beer.” qualified by the name of the place where it 
was brewed.— M.A.C. 

The Egg.—T he egg in some Eastern symbolisms stands for the world, in 
others for the soul. This shape appears in the earliest schemes of creation. 


After reading “ They ” I was speaking of this, and my mother told me that 
as a child 'she always thought of her soul as egg-shaped. In her idea it waa 
white and luminous, and shot with the faintest, most opalesoent hues. This 
corresponds with the colours mentioned in “ They." It would be interesting 
to know if others have experienced the same idea of the soul, and if so, if 
the early use of the shape as symbolising sometimes the world, in figure* of 
creation, and sometimes the soul, could be traoed in any way with this 
imagination P— H. Pearl Humphry. 

The Eoo.—About a year ago there was an illustrated artiole on this subjeot 
in “ Bibby’s Quarterly.” The writer stated that there are pseudo-psycholo¬ 
gists who believe that every individual is surrounded by a vaporous egg- 
shaped emanation, whose oolour varies with the temperament and deeds of the 
owner. The article was embellished with weird ooloured diagrams, whose 
tints ranged from the pinks and yellows emblematio of purity of purpose, to 
the lurid purples and crimsons connoting the deadly sins. Fortunately, the 
power to see these parti coloured eggs, with all their spiritual significance, 
is confined to a few geniuses, who must feel the strain of perpetual com¬ 
pulsion to diagnose their neighbours’ moods from the chromatio riot 
associated with each.— S. King Alcock (Burslem). 

Authors Found.— The lines beginning “ They reared no trophy o’er his 
grave ” are from a poem by Felicia Hemans, called ” The Troubadour.” 
[It is included among select passages for translation into Latin lyric and 
elegiac verse in Part II. of " Foliorum Silvula,” by the late Hubert Ashton 
Holden, M.A.]— M.A.C. 

“ Father, no prophet’s laws I seek,” Ac., is from Byron’s poem entitled 
“ The Prayer of Nature.”— M. M. Dobrte. 

The author of the poem beginning “ Strange the world about me lies” is 
Mr. William Watson, and the poem may be found—under the title “ World 
Strangeness ”—in either “ Poems ” (1892) or the small volume of selections 
published last year.— K.K.L. (Hoylake). 

[Similar replies received from John Osbourne and H.F.F.") 


GENERAL. 

The Aureole.—I t has been remarked that Cybele was always represented 
“ with a tower on her head,” and " the Virgin Mary’s position as mother of 
our Lord is the same. ’ Hereon it is of interest to remember that the 
“ tower,” or turret, as an aureole originated in Egypt. Isis, as wife of 
Osiris and mother of Horus, dominated their theology; she was called, like 
Rhea or Cybele, “ mother of the gods,” also “ Queen of Heaven,” like 
Astarte or Ashtoreth.— A.H. 

Queen Victoria.—I find from the "Annual Register” for 1837 that the 
Queen was proclaimed Alexandrina Victoria the First, but that she was 
spoken of at the time as Queen Victoria. Thus the order for the 8tate 
services issued on June 21, 1837, the day after the accession of the Queen, 
and signed by Lord J. Russell as Home Secretary, is headed Victoria R.. 
as may be seen in any Prayer-book of the Queen’s reign.— H.B.F. (Hastings). 

Queen Alexandrina Victoria.— It is a fact that her late Majesty was pro¬ 
claimed as “ H.R.M. Alexandrina Victoria, Queen^! Ac., and in all toe 
official documents which were prepared on the first day of her reign she was 
so designated. Her Majesty, however, signed the register at the first 
meeting of the Privy Council as " Victoria * v only, and signified her wish to 
be so called. Papers were hastily substituted omitting her first name, and 
from the seoond day of her reign she was known solely as Queen Victoria.— 
Thos. Jones (Oldham). 

Wbld-a-day. —More correctly Wellaway. From Mid. Eng. weilaway \ also 
wa la tea. It stands for teei la wei or wa la tea. Angl. Sax. ted Id tod, lit. 
wo ! lo 1 wo ! Angl. 8ax. wd, wo ; Id, lo ; wd, wo. Early misunderstood and 
turned into Wellaway and Welladay. " I hav hem don dishonour, t oeyla- 
way ” Chaucer, " Troilus and Criseyde,” 1066.— M.A.C. 

Luke's Little 8ummer.— There is a slight misoonoeption here, for the so- 
called summer has a beginning and an end, oonnecited with two distinct 
names. Thus, St. Luke the Evangelist is oommemorated on Ootober 18. 
while St. Martin of Tours is oommemorated on November 11; and, as dates 
vary and local sympathies differ, this belated summer, oalled gossamer, is 
divided betwixt both Saints’ names.— A. Hall. 

“ Sent to Coventry.”— The origin of the phrase has been the subject of 
many ingenious conjectures. The “ New English Dictionary ” gives the 
two following quotations, the former of which it considers to be the more 
likely source of the Baying: 1647. Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 83. At 
Bromigham, a town so generally wicked that it had risen upon small 
parties of the King’s, ana killed or taken them prisoners and sent them to 
Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament]. 1691. Baxter Reliq. 
Baxt. i. 1 (1696) 44. Thus when I was at Coventry the Religious part of 
my Neighbours at Kidderminster that would fain have lived quietly at home, 
were forced ... to be gone, and to Coventry they came.—A.R.B. (Malvern). 

Sent to Coventry.— This is a military term. The citizens of Coventry 
had at one time so great a dislike to soldiers that a woman seen speaking 
to one was instantly tabooed. No intercourse was ever allowed between the 
garrison and the town ; hence when a soldier was sent to Coventry he was 
out off from all social intercourse. Hutton, however, in his ** History of 
Birmingham,” gives a different version. He says that Coventry was a 
stronghold of the Parliamentary party in the Civil Wars, and that all 
troublesome and refraotory Royalists were sent there for safe oustody.— 
H.M.W. (Manchester). 

[Further replies received from Mrs. Herbert Jenner and H.C.IF.] 

“ Wauns ! ’’—This exclamation would appear to be a corruption of “ God's 
wounds 1 ’’ of which " Zounds 1 ” is another form. But this is merely con¬ 
jecture. There is something in tho sound of " Wauns 1 ” which to me 
denotes apprehension, genuine or ironical. I have often, in America, heard 
boys exclaim " Wow! ” somewhat mockingly at a petty disaster or sudden 
disturbance.— J.C.L.C. (Lancaster, Mass., U.8.A.). 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notioes have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers: 

Mr. .T. Bnrrett, 6 and 7. Parliament 8treet, Cork. 

Mr. James Bragg. 105 and 106. Broad Street, Reading. 

Mr. James Francis Pettit. 416, Euston Road, N.W. 

Mr. A. Boon. Foregate Street, Stafford. 
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Notes 


J ournalism and literature have sustained a severe 
loss in the death of Mr. Norman Maccoll, who 
died suddenly on Thursday, the 15th, at 4 Camp- 
den Hill Square. Mr. Maccoll was educated 
at Downing College, Cambridge, winning the Hare 
Prize in 1868 with an essay on “ The Greek Sceptics 
from Pyrrho to Sextus,” and a fellowship at his 
college in 1869. In 1872 he was entered at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn and was called to the Bar in 1875. He 
practised but little, however, devoting himself chiefly to 
literary criticism. Soon after the resignation of W. 
Hep worth Dixon, in 1869, he succeeded to the editorship 
of “ The Athenaeum.” Of the manner in which he con¬ 
ducted that journal it is difficult to speak too highly. 
It was Mr. Maccoll who made “ The Athenaeum ” what 
it is, bringing to its management a wide and cosmopolitan 
outlook on men and things, and a literary judgment, 
the severity of which was always tempered with justice. 
In 1901 he resigned the office which he had held with 
such distinction for so long a time. His writings were 
unfortunately few, but include “ Select Plays of 
Calderon,” published in 1888, ana “ The Exemplary 
Novels of Cervantes,” produced in 1902. His qualities 
were not limited to those of the intellect and those who 
had the privilege of penetrating the narrow circle of his 
intimates can never forget the warmth and geniality of 
his temperament. 

“ The Sphere ” of last week showed its wonted enter¬ 
prise and promptness by giving a capital reproduction 
of the portrait of Mr. Choate, the American Ambas¬ 
sador, which was presented to him at the Thanksgiving 
Day Banquet of the American Society in London and 
was painted by Mr. Hermann G. Herkomer. The 
accompanying letterpress was written by Mr. John 
Morgan Richards and gave a very interesting character- 
sketch of Mr. Choate. 

The committee nominated to undertake the manage¬ 
ment of the Leslie Stephen memorial scheme has now 
accomplished its task. Mr. Sidney Lee, the treasurer, 
has received from 211 contributors subscriptions to the 
amount of £769 12s. £132 of this sum has been spent 
on a photogravure of Sir Leslie Stephen by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., framed copies of which have been presented to 
the Athenaeum Club, the London Library, Trinity Hall, 
the Working Men’s College and Harvard University, 
with all of which institutions the late Sir Leslie Stephen 
was intimately connected; unframed prints have been 
presented to the Trustees of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery and to 135 subscribers. The residue, 


amounting to £630, has been offered to the University of 
Cambridge for the foundation of a Leslie Stephen Lec¬ 
tureship in Literature on the model of the Rede Lecture¬ 
ship. The University has accepted the offer, which is 




MR. H. W. NEVINSON 

[Photo. RuHtcll & Hon*] 

a singularly efficient method of commemorating a great 
critic. 

Style ! The question of style is a rock on which 
nearly every English critic seems of necessity to founder, 
and Mr. C. F. Keary, in an article “ Of Style ” in this 
month’s “ Independent Review,” displays a singular dry- 
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ness and rigidity in his treatment of the subject. I 
quote the following from a passage which seeks to prove 
that the “ real style ” is chiefly a matter of dialogue: — 

“ In a novel or drama, where characterisation is the 
chief thing aimed at, the essential of style lies in the 
dialogue; such gift of style as a writer possesses will 
display itself there, and such ear as he is master of for 
the subtle shades of meaning, for the 1 nice derangement 
of epitaphs,’ must open itself to distinguish the talk of 
one person from the talk of another. And such under¬ 
standing of style as the reader hath will be shown in his 
appreciating those fine differences which characterise 
various speakers. To this end, it is no matter whether 
the language be of slums or drawing-rooms; knowledge 
of the value of words, which is the essence of style, will 
be called for in either case.” 

But does not there lie a great gulf between the novel 
and the drama in this respect? In the drama the 
dialogue is the whole thing; in the novel merely an 
important part. Moreover, with very few exceptions the 
dialogue is no medium for style, except perhaps in Mr. 
Keary’s esoteric use of the term. By style I take it is 
meant the choice and arrangement of words with a view 
to aesthetic effect; for this the dialogue is obviously a 
most inadequate medium. Many will be at variance 
with Mr. Keary in his treatment of Stevenson, whom he 
alleges to lack the essence of good writing because of his 
self-consciousness and preciousness. I quote again: — 

“ No doubt there has been something in the influence 
of the time which caused and partly justified that rather 
precious writing which was Stevenson’s-^-searching the 
dictionary for unfamiliar words and so on—and through 
his authority, through Mr. Meredith’s too (only his case 
is a little different), has been so broadly scattered forth 
in imitations. For—if I may venture on a judgment— 
there exists a curious parallel to it in Mr. Whistler’s 
painting. There is an immense charm in the style of 
both, Stevenson’s and Whistler’s, a something which in 
neither case have we ever had before, and should have 
lost much if it had never been. The atmosphere in 
which Stevenson wraps all his Arabian Nights stories is 
a thing inexpressible by other words than his. Chang¬ 
ing what needs to be changed, you taste the same sort of 
pleasure in Whistler’s Nocturnes and Symphonies; and 
Whistler, now that he is dead, is creating the same kind 
of school and formula which Stevenson created. But I 
deny that either artist drew direct from Nature, or that 
man as man, and not used (so to say) decoratively, is to 
be met with in either. Of course you don’t expect it in 
Stevenson’s heroines—if you are wise. His Catrionas 
and such like have been copied a hundred times, more 
rudely indeed, but with the same essential features, in 
romances that followed. But even the men, stripped of 
their romantic clothing, would not be utterly alive. The 
Alan Brecks, the Masters of Ballantrae, the David Bal- 
fours, belong each to his own atmosphere, where real life 
seems to hover very near, but never descends upon the 
scene. It is the same, I deem, with Whistler’s portraits. 
Put beside the painter the brutal truth of Manet, beside 
the writer the truth of Gorky (not brutal, though at first 
glance it seems so), and then you can judge.” 

Surely here, at any rate, Mr. Keary is cavilling. To 
blame Stevenson for lacking the realism of Gorky is 
about as reasonable as to blame Gorky for lacking the 
delicacy and lightness of touch of Stevenson. The 
characters of a romance are not meant to be absolutely 
real. The romantic halo which Mr. Keary is so much 
inclined to disparage is an integral part of them. 
Romance, in fact, is of necessity based on illusion. 

That the slight decrease in the number of reprints 
which I observed last month to exist in England is no 
feature in the American publishing trade is amply 


proved by the following quotation from “ The Chicago 
Dial.” 

“ Carlyle is as staple a product as corn or cotton; 
Thackeray is no less steady an object of consumption 
than tobacco or tea. The publisher of these editions 
takes no more risk than the farmer who raises his crop; 
his product is subject to the usual market fluctuations, 
but is reasonably assured of yielding a return of the cost 
of production. The output, moreover, increases from 
year to year with the increase of population, just as the 
production of wheat increases, thus verifying the saying 
that man shall not live by bread alone” 

The Americans, in fact, are so sanguine of the power of 
the reprint that they even contemplate an invasion of 
the British market. I quote once more: 

“ Pressure is put upon retailers who show a tendency 
to cut prices or offer secret rebates, and we even have the 
phenomenon of editions for export offered at lower prices 
than these made to supply the home market. Shipping 
our American-made Shakespeares and Scotts to London, 
for the purpose of underselling the products of the 
pauper printers of England, is a veritable sending of 
coals to Newcastle, but why should we not do with read¬ 
ing-matter what we have so successfully learned to do 
with steel rails? Even the more recondite regions of 
economic theory may be illustrated by literature in its 
commercial aspect; we find exemplified the law of 
diminishing returns when we turn from Dickens and 
Thackeray to the exploitation of less popular authors, 
and the publisher is confronted with the farmer’s old 
problem of choice between intensive and extensive culti¬ 
vation. Finally, we may suggest that in offering to the 
public its favourite authors in a great variety of editions, 
many a purchaser, succumbing to temptation, becomes 
the owner of two or three Carlyles or Macaulays or 
Shakespeares, thereby illustrating the doctrine of mar¬ 
ginal utility and cheapening to the level of cost what 
should be the most priceless of possessions.” 

I myself doubt of their success, thinking that for the 
time being the American invasion has touched bottom, 
but the very possibility of such a thing, coupled with 
the lamentable lack of energy, at any rate in the Ameri¬ 
can sense of the word, shown by many of our leading 
publishers, is significant. 

In spite of the democratic atmosphere in which we 
are said to be living, I see from the new volume of 
Debrett for 1905, which I have just received, that the 
number of those bearing hereditary, personal, and 
courtesy titles is decidedly on the increase. In fact, the 
present edition has needed an extension of about fifty 
pages to be able to accommodate the new recruits. It 
is, however, the lower rather than the higher orders of 
the aristocracy which have grown the most. To quote 
from Debrett, “ during the twelve months between 
December, 1903, and December 5, 1904, three peerages 
have become extinct, while no new ones have been 
created; twelve new names have been added to the roll 
of the baronetage, and seven baronetcies have become 
extinct. The number of new members who have been 
sworn of the Privy Council is ten, and 180 new knights 
have been created; and 365 new companions or members 
have been nominated to the various orders.” 

Lovers of the classical drama should be interested to 
hear that Mr. F. R. Benson has made arrangements for 
a Four Weeks’ Repertoire Season at the Coronet 
Theatre, from February 20 to March 18, 1905. 

The Jury of the St. Louis Exposition (Philippine 
Section) have awarded to Mr. John Forman, F.R.G.S., 
the Gold Medal for his work entitled “ The Philippine 
Islands.” 
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T he coming year will be rich in literary cen¬ 
tenaries. It will be the bi-centenary o’f the 
birth (March 3) of a minor poet of some 
importance in his day, Edmund Waller to wit, 
and also (September 12) of Sir William Dugdale, com¬ 
piler of the great “ Monasticon.” The works of neither 
of these worthies exercise the printing press much 
nowadays, though there is, by the way, an ad¬ 
mirable collection of Waller’s poems in “ The 
Muse’s Library.” On May 9 it will be just a 
century since the death of Schiller, and April 2 
and July 29 will respectively be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Hans Christian Ander¬ 
sen and of De Tocqueville. 

A correspondent of “ The Saturday Review ” 
recently asked, “ Can it be true that ‘ The Swiss 
Family Robinson ’ holds its own ? ” The question 
raised my curiosity, for I must confess that I have 
never been, able to bring myself to read far into 
the story. The best way of judging whether a book 
of the kind “ holds its own ” is, of course, to ascer¬ 
tain how often publishers think it worth while to 
reissue it. Well, 1904 has seen two fresh editions, 

1903 saw two fresh editions, and—not to particu¬ 
larise year by year—the past decade has seen ten 
publishing firms issue “ The Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son ” in about fifteen forms—a record that stands 
unchallenged, I should think, by any other trans¬ 
lated book for children, unless Grimm or Hans 
Andersen, or perhaps “ Don Quixote,” can show 
as formidable an array of reissues. Written early 
in the nineteenth century, “ The Swiss Family 
Robinson” was soon translated into English, and 
judging by the number of forms in which it has 
been published, it has had a growing vogue since 
the mid-part of the century, when it first began 
to be really popular. From 1814 to 1850 I know 
of but three editions, since the latter year there 
have been close upon fifty! 

I see it is announced that Robert Blair’s poem, 

“ The Grave,” with William Blake’s illustrations, 
is to be added to Messrs. Routledge’s “ Photo¬ 
gravure Series,” and cannot help wondering 
whether there is a sufficiently large public inter¬ 
ested in either Blair or Blake to take up two re¬ 
issues of such a work. The poem had at one time 
great popularity; it was issued over and over 
again in a variety of forms, often bound up with 
Gray’s much more remarkable “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” but nowadays it pro¬ 
bably owes its being republished to the fact that 
Blake designed a series of illustrations to accompany it. 
An issue of “ The Grave ” with those illustrations was 
made quite recently in Messrs. Methuen’s “ Illustrated 
Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books.” “ The 
Grave” was originally published in 1743, and it was in 
1808 that the edition was issued “ with etchings by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original inventions of William 
Blake.” Perhaps some publisher might find it worth 
while to produce a new edition of Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts” with Blake’s illustrations (1797). It should be 
more welcome than a duplicated reissue of “ The Grave.” 

In a review of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book on “ The 
Garrick Club,” it is stated that as the author “ accuses 
Thackeray of having attacked Dickens some time or 
other in ‘ Fraser,’ he had better produce the evidence. 
As it stands, this loose statement conveys the impression 
that there is something in ‘ Fraser ’ not to Thackeray’s 


credit. It is ' not generally known,’ says Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald. Then let us all know it.” The reference, I take 
it, is to a short passage in “ Catharine”—not as a rule 
given in the reprinted editions of that story—in which 
Tnackeray protested against the “ Newgate parts ” of 
“ Oliver Twist ” and other popular novels of the time, 
adding “ the pathos of the workhouse scenes in 1 Oliver 
Twist,’ of the Fleet Prison descriptions in ‘ Pickwick,’ is 


genuine and pure—as much of this as you please; as 
tender a hand to the poor, as kindly a word to the un¬ 
happy as you will, but, in the name of common-sense, let 
us not expend our sympathies on cut-throats and other 
such prodigies of evil.” I do not think that Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald can point out any worse “ attack ” by Thackeray 
on Dickens than this perfectly legitimate piece of 
criticism. Walter Jerrold. 


DIARIES.—We have received the following and other 
diaries from Messrs. John Walker & Co. : The Tablet Diary, 
No. 1 (Is.); the Walker No. 4 Diary; the No. 15 “ Graphic ” 
Diary; the No. 23 “One Diary” (2s. 6 d.); the Walker 
No. 3 Diary; and the Quarterly Pocket Diary, in four parts 
(in various bindings). These diaries are up to their usual 
high standard of taste and elegance. The Tablet Diary, in 
particular, which can be refilled annually, should prove in¬ 
valuable in either office or study. 
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The Goths 

Western Europe in the Fifth Century. By the late 
E. A. Freeman. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

It is well known that the late Professor Freeman took 
a keen interest in the times that witnessed the over¬ 
throw of the Roman Empire and the incursions of the 
peoples that were to take its place. It resulted naturally 
from his pet thesis. We are familiar with the energetic 
arguments which he directed against the champions of 
what may be called the Romanophil theory of the 
origins of our people and of its institutions; and, lo 
and behold! within the first three pages of this volume 
we find the well-known statement: “ If I am set in this 
Chair to strive to show that European history is one 
unbroken tale, I am set in it also to strive to show that 
Englishmen are Englishmen.” In fact, this course of 
lectures, now at last given to the world, is largely due 
to the Professor’s determination to add one more proof 
of the contention which he couched in the pugnacious 
phrase: “ We are ourselves and not somebody else.” 
He desired to follow the fortunes of those branches of 
the Teutonic stock “ which did not remain ourselves but 
did become somebody else.” 

These lectures, it is true, do not push the inquiry 
very far. They lead up only to the time when the 
Teutonic settlements were so far effected in Gaul and 
Spain as to forecast the trend of future events and 
foreshadow the outlines of institutions; but Freeman 
believed that even this preliminary sketch would tend 
to bring out the differences between the partly Roman¬ 
ised Teutons of those lands and the islanders who “ re¬ 
mained themselves.” To write history with a set 
purpose always in view—and that purpose one which 
is not yet raised above the sphere of controversy—is in 
itself perilous; but the treatment of events in this 
volume is objective enough to stop the mouths of 
Romanesque gainsayers on this score. After the first 
outburst of Teutonic subjectivity has spent itself the 
narrative enters upon an even, placid course, varied by 
a few discursive or contemplative backwaters. The 
first chapter deals firstly with the sources for the history 
of the period, and incidentally the Professor pays a 
merited meed of praise to Dr. Hodgkin, the learned 
author of “ Italy and her Invaders ”; he then treats of 
what may be termed the ethnic and political dynamics 
of that terrible time, die Volkerwanderung. The results 
of the raids of Radagaisus and Alaric into Italy are 
pointed out. The hurried concentration of the Roman 
legions upon Italy, and the arming even of slaves for 
the defence of the -patria revealed the gravity of the 
crisis. For the time Italy was saved, but at the cost 
of leaving the frontier lands submerged by the bar¬ 
barian waves. In reality it was Alaric who opened the 
door for the Teutons both in Gaul and Britain. The 
Professor incidentally touches on the question: What 
set the hosts of Radagaisus and Alaric in motion? 
But among the possible explanations he does not men¬ 
tion one which is perhaps as plausible as the others 
mentioned by him, namely, that the pressure of the 
Mongolian tribes farther east constrained their fore¬ 
runners to push on towards the fruitful and ill-defended 
lands of the West. 

The chapters dealing with the “ tyrants ” Constantine 
and Maximus are less interesting than those which de¬ 
scribe the inrush of new life into the decaying Roman 
world. In these chapters the narrative is sometimes 
little more than a questioning commentary on events. 


with a massive undergirding of justificatory notes. 
Everything, however, testifies to the care with which 
the Professor sought to disentangle the truth from 
amidst the maze of dubious stories, slanders and legends 
which fill the pages of the contemporary chroniclers; 
and, though the result is patchy and unpleasing from 
the literary point of view, the genuine student will value 
the plodding “ piece-work ” of Freeman more highly 
than the attractive but frequently fallacious dogmatism 
of Gibbon. The later historian embarks on a dogmatic 
and picturesque recital only where he is absolutely sure 
of his ground, as is notably the case in his descriptions of 
the sites of Vienne and Arles. The story of the fall of 
Constantine and of the death of Gerontius also reveals 
the narrative power which the Regius Professor else¬ 
where held severely in check. 

After all, the intricate sword-play of these and other 
“ tyrants ” is of general interest only in so far as it 
helped to clear the way for the Teutons who settled in 
Gaul and Spain. To these last Freeman devoted much 
attention; with his eye ever fixed on his main conten¬ 
tion he showed how different was the task confronting 
the Vandals, Alans and Goths, who settled in Spain, 
from that of the Saxons and Angles in Britain. The 
former had to deal with the demoralised relics of the 
Roman forces and with despairing Roman citizens, both 
of whom in no long time came to terms with invaders 
who showed themselves by no means merciless. The 
far crueller Saxons who swept the coasts of Southern 
Britain found before them townships of free Britons, 
who, having learnt to value their independence, fiercely 
opposed the new invaders. The Teutonic conquest of, 
or settlement in, Spain (at least as regards the civilised 
districts) was so easy that fusion speedily ensued 
between conquerors and conquered; and the latter, 
being the more numerous, imposed their type very 
largely on the resulting ethnic amalgam. On the other 
hand, the English conquest of Britain was so stubborn 
a task as to lead to the virtual obliteration of the 
Roman and British characteristics in the greater part of 
the island. Such is the argument. It is not unduly 
obtruded. In the main, the facts are set forth with 
all sobriety, though here and there one might venture 
to demur to some statements, e.g. as to the unrelenting 
fierceness of the Angles and Saxons—a characteristic 
which has probably been exaggerated by British and 
Gallic chroniclers. It also seems an excess of Teutonic 
zeal to call the report, at second hand, of the famous 
declaration of the Gothic chief Atawulf “ as good evi¬ 
dence as can be.” And, highly important as was 
Atawulf’s avowed determination to rule in the interests 
of Roman law, it is hard to see why Freeman should 
on that account have included him “ among the wisest 
and noblest of the world’s heroes and sages” (p. 178). 
Probably the historian would have toned down the ex¬ 
pressions of the lecturer had he lived to prepare his 
lectures for publication. They bear some signs of 
immaturity—the phrase “ Gaulish realms ” is thrice 
repeated in one sentence of chapter i.—but all students 
will value them for the careful piecing together of dis¬ 
cordant chronicles and for luminous generalisations such 
as the following: “ The Gothic sword wielded on behalf 
of the laws of Rome has been in truth the symbol of 
the whole history of the European world. . . 
Equally suggestive is the brief contrast with which this 
work ends between the life-work of Theodoric, the West- 
Goth, and Chlodowig, the Frank. 

J. Holland Rose. 
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Essentials 

The National Gallery. By Gustave Geffroy. With 

an Introduction by Sir Walter Armstrong. (Warne. 

25s. net.) 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
expert criticism of the various schools of art represented 
in the National Gallery that is here gathered up into 
one volume, supplemented by a large number of good 
reproductions of typical paintings. As is well known, 
M. Geffroy ranks amongst the ablest living writers on 
aesthetic subjects, for he has a thorough knowledge of 
the principles that should govern all art production; he 
is full of appreciation of the technical difficulties with 
which every artist has to contend, and, perhaps most 
important of all, he is able to look at art-work from the 
point of view of its producer, as well as that of the 
spectator. It is unfortunately too often forgotten that 
the true critic should be in touch with the artist as 
well as with his work, with the subjects of that work 
as well as with their treatment, and, failing this all¬ 
round sympathy, the most eloquently expressed opinion, 
however convincing from a technical point of view, will 
be comparatively valueless, for it will remain that of an 
outsider. 

Beginning with the English School, to which it is 
pleasant to find that a very considerable space is devoted, 
M. Geffroy depicts with remarkable precision the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of each master’s personality and of 
the work in which it is reflected, bringing out forcibly 
the peculiarities, setting that work apart from the pro¬ 
ductions of any other hand. In almost every page 
will be found some terse sentence that sums up the very 
essence of the matter. Of what he calls Hogarth’s 
“violent expressive painting” M. Geffroy says: “It 
strikes hard and goes straight to the mark; it expresses 
without any circumlocution what the painter has under 
his eyes, what he feels, what he thinks.” He depicts 
Reynolds as an orator in colour, dwelling on his celerity 
and audacity; yet he recognises the famous portrait- 
painter’s limitations He fathoms the secret of Gains¬ 
borough’s art, the melancholy that distinguishes it from 
the happy creations of his rival, the subtle, nervous 
touch, the proud grace of his technique. The brilliant 
insufficiency and graphic mannerism of Lawrence do not 
escape him. He defines the position of Samuel Scott 
and Richard Wilson—with scant justice to the latter, by 
the way—as the chronological predecessors, not the pre¬ 
cursors, of the great English landscape painters; he 
pays a just tribute to Constable, claiming that he was 
the first who dared to reckon frankly with the coloured 
mystery that bathes all objects and looks upon Turner 
as an isolated phenomenon. With Wilkie and with 
Landseer he has, as might be expected, little sympathy 
or patience, and he dismisses with a few words of scant 
appreciation all the Pre-Raphaelites except Millais, 
whose portrait of Gladstone he admires extremely. 

In his examination of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, 
Dutch and German paintings in the National Gallery 
M. Geffroy proves himself as true a judge as of the 
works of the English masters. He points out that the 
collection of early Italian paintings is unique, forming 
a perfect epitome of the history of its development, and 
he dwells on its potent educational value—a value as 
yet only recognised by a few. Speaking of the influences 
that moulded the Flemish School he makes the sage 
remark that “ the mysticism characterising it is quite 
alien to that of Italy, for it was combined with an 
intense and patient observation of the human counten¬ 
ance ”; and he says of the Dutch that they were more 


mysterious than the Flemings, though they devoted so 
much of their attention “ to the delicate and simple 
joys of the family and the life of homely things.” In a 
word, M. Geffroy’s book is a truly valuable one that 
should be put into the hands of every art student at the 
outset of his career, that he may consider well, before 
the final step is taken, whether he has indeed the power, 
the faith and the courage that alone can justify his 
choice of a profession. Nancy Bell. 

The Passing of Pierrot 

Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley. Edited by the 

Reverend John Gray. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

There is something tragic in the inadequacy of these, 
the last letters of Aubrey Beardsley. Their publication 
serves absolutely no purpose. They are obviously 
printed to show the reality and the triumph of his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith—they do not 
do it. Had they done this one thing simply and clearly 
they had made a fascinating human document. But 
they are bald and soulless as commercial letters. One 
reads page after page, baffled and bewildered that the 
exquisite genius of this wonderful youth should have 
been so dumb when he sat down to the writing of 
letters—and those letters, mark you, to a much-loved 
friend. There is scarce one happy literary touch, one 
artistic phrase from beginning to end. There is the 
saving sense of that beautiful friendship that existed 
between the doomed youth and his mother and sister; 
yet even here the statement is strangely bald. Is it 
that the generous-hearted friend to whom he addressed 
these letters is the kindly priest who edits them and 
writes the preface? Is it that the dry, inartistic and 
colourless style of the writer of the preface chilled the 
artistic hand of the poor doomed lad whose craft has 
placed him amongst the immortals? It may be. Still 
more, it may be that the cutting out of passages that 
might offend the living has made them bloodless—of a 
surety it kills the spirit of letters, this shrinking from 
the whole truth, and is the surest proof that they are 
prematurely published. Indeed, I have seen bright and 
witty letters of Beardsley’s; but, when I Come to think 
of it, they were generally flippantly polemical—quips 
drawn out by witty attack. Nevertheless, the reason for 
our disappointment is most likely at the doors of Aubrey 
Beardsley himself, for what dainty literary genius he 
possessed shone in translation, or, what is next door to 
translation, in the imitation of some master’s style whom 
he was, as he himself used comically to say, “ pilfering.” 
For, though there are no letters from his correspondent, 
there is more than a hint to show the very noble friend¬ 
ship of the unknown man—a friendship which surely 
must have drawn larger and wider and deeper letters 
from the youth had he had the literary power. 

One probes the book to find what beauty was revealed 
to Beardsley in the Church to which he went for 
spiritual help and comfort—for, be sure of it, it was 
in terms of beauty that he found the splendour of life. 
But one seeks in vain. What a revelation this wonderful 
boy (for he died little more than a boy)—what a revela¬ 
tion he might have discovered to us of the heights he 
saw through those laughing, mischievous, naughty eyes 
when those eyes were tear-stained and straining into 
the darkness, at serious gaze into the immensities. Yet 
when the book is shut, and one sits a-brooding upon the 
tragedy of this young life, and the glory of its achieve¬ 
ment, there seems to stalk even through the dried and 
withered grasses of these letters the ghoul-like horror 
that stared into the lad’s eyes, numbing his subtle 
fingers and holding back the eager feet from the 
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enjoyment of the few years that were given to him. If 
there is but small hint of his enthusiasms and his 
delights, of his triumphs and of his splendid moments, 
there is always at least the whisper of the trailing 
shadow of Death that dogged his every step; and one 
wonders again and anew at the marvellous beauty in 
which he arrayed the slenderest of his pictured thoughts, 
the sound of the pitiless Reaper’s reaping in his startled 
ears the while. Haldane Macfall. 

The Temper op the Seventeenth Century in English 

Literature. By Barrett Wendell. (Macmillan. 7s. 

net.) 

That, as far as regards the Elizabethan period and the 
immediately succeeding years, Professor Wendell’s new 
work would prove highly illuminative was expected by 
those who have valued the same writer’s excellent 
“ William Shakspere.” The task undertaken in these 
pages is “to trace the course of that vague yet un¬ 
deniable thing, the temper of a nation,” during a 
period of time roughly covering the seventeenth century 
—a period selected by Professor Wendell because it was 
the first and last great period of English literature in 
which our own and our American cousins’ common 
ancestors played an equal part. We are shown the 
uprising, the splendour and the decline of Elizabethan 
letters and had our author then stayed his hand, we 
think he would have done well. The chapters on the 
earlier and the later Puritanism, on Milton and on 
Dryden, are in insight and freshness of view far behind 
their predecessors. 

Professor Wendell works out with abundance of illus¬ 
tration and of instructive comment the thesis that 
“ spontaneous, enthusiastic, versatile experiment ” led 
to a splendid outburst of freedom in poetry and in prose, 
a freedom which gave scope to the great Elizabethan 
writers to air their fancy to the top of its bent and to 
give their imaginations unrestrained license. Their 
achievements were almost unconscious, but quickly 
enough freedom froze into convention, tradition grew 
up into a monster that weighed heavily on the later 
writers, until, almost coincident with the great Rebel¬ 
lion, “ fastidiousness and excess replaced the old spon¬ 
taneous ease and freedom.” No new thesis, but more 
admirably worked out than ever before, and summed 
up thus by the writer: “ Imaginative outburst came 
first; then came a little while when the surging force 
of imagination mingled nobly and vitally with the 
freshly developed sense of what could be achieved; 
finally came the time when a crushing sense of what 
had been achieved checked and repressed the force of 
the imaginative outburst.” Professor Wendell, as we 
have suggested already, might have rounded off his 
work—as far as any period of mental history can be 
cut free from its origins and results—with the decline 
and fall of the Elizabethan spirit, dealing more fully 
than he has done with some great figures of whom he 
can only find space to give us a glimpse: but it is un¬ 
gracious to make complaint of so thoughtful and so 
scholarly a contribution to critical literature. 

Particularly interesting, as was to be expected, are 
some of the views expressed upon Shakespeare and his 
methods of work, so sane and so sound. Shakespeare, 
indeed, as is urged, did as regards form no new thing, 
he followed and profited by the experiments of others 
and “ what other men had done well, Shakspere could 
always do better.” We cannot do better toward showing 
the value of this volume than to quote this passage 
concerning Shakespeare: 

“ We must grant, to begin with, the mystery of his 
genius. We must grant that to him, more than to any 


other man who has written our language, words and 
concepts were almost identical. We must grant that the 
slow but constant kindling of his imaginative power 
had begun so to glow that he could not help wakening to 
life the stiffly conventional characters which he found, 
as little more than names, in the tales and the fictions 
he adapted for the stage. We must grant, too, that by 
this time his imagination could not help suffusing each 
new drama with a subtle, unmistakable atmosphere of its 
own. And we must remember that he came to the ful¬ 
ness of his power at the moment when that wonderful 
Elizabethan world was in the very heyday of its enthu¬ 
siastic experiment. Granting and remembering all this, 
we can hardly fail to see that even though he worked 
with no deeper conscious purpose than an effort to do 
more effectively things which other men had already done 
well, he would probably have produced just such results 
as we have the happiness to possess. This explanation 
of him is the simplest. To seek in him for more, to 
fancy him a deliberate philosopher or teacher, seems 
wanton disregard of the principle that what may be 
rationally explained need not be held a miracle.” 

Nothing is taken from Shakespeare’s glory by admitting 
to how great an extent his work was imitative from the 
opening to the closing of his career any more than 
credit is added to his renown by endeavours to paint 
him a demi-god among men. Uninspired hero-worship 
has destroyed many a great reputation. As an example 
of Professor Wendell’s detachment from conventional 
views, we may note his discussion of the heavy reading 
made by most of Ben Jonson’s plays, if not by all of 
them. Jonson’s “ imagination was unusually visual,” 
and to extract all the enjoyment we may from his plays 
we too must visualise the characters as did the writer, 
whereas in Shakespeare and in others—poets all—the 
general temper “ is not that of outward observation, it 
is that of inward sympathy.” We would add to inward 
—spontaneous, uncalculating. In Jonson, every effect 
was calculated, in Shakespeare spontaneous, possibly 
almost unheeded. 

A remarkable contribution to the study of English 
letters; a healthy breeze of fresh air in the somewhat 
stifling atmosphere of literary criticism. 

W. Teignmouth Shore. 

George Romney. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 

(Duckworth. £3 3s. net.) 

More than twenty years ago Lord Ronald Gower wrote 
on Romney, bracketting him with Lawrence in a little 
book that takes its place in the series of “ Great Artists,” 
published by Sampson, Low. The new memoir he has 
prepared for the handsome volume before us is some¬ 
what more extended, but, pleasantly as it is written, it 
tells us little or nothing we did not know before either 
from Hayley’s “ Life,” from Cunningham’s essay, 
from Mrs. Hamlin’s biography or George Paston’s 
“ Little Book on Romney.” The fine work by Mr. 
Humphry Ward and Mr. William Roberts which ap¬ 
peared a few months ago is crowded with new facts 
and presents evidence of research which merited a richer 
harvest still. Lord Ronald Gower’s book, simple, honest, 
pleasing and straightforward as a recital, goes little if 
any further than before. The feeling of disappointment 
is increased as we extend our examination. The alpha¬ 
betical list of Romney’s works forming, we are told, 
“ the most comprehensive catalogue of this painter 
hitherto presented,” is curiously defective, not a few 
names of known portraits being absent from the list. 
Again, the volume lacks an index, wherein the publisher 
has acted scurvily by the reader; for a book upon a 
frequently-biographed personality is not only read for 
pleasure, but kept for reference. A worse omission is 

to be observed in respect to the great sheaf of half-tons 
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reproductions which are bound together at the end of 
the book. The list of illustrations certainly contains the 
titles, but as the pages are not numbered you must 
fumble at your leisure to find the picture you seek. 
Among these illustrations, by the way, we find a group 
of two men entitled “ Portraits of the Artist and his 
Father ? ” in which the younger man is so entirely unlike 
the known portraits of Romney that such an assump¬ 
tion is unaccountable. Similarly, the sketch entitled 
“ Opelia ” (sic) (at the Fitzwilliam Museum) is so out of 
the Shakespearean spirit—which was not entirely foreign 
to Romney’s appreciation of the dramatist—and so un¬ 
like any Ophelia we ever saw that the attribution sug¬ 
gests another random shot. Even the printer’s reader has 
been careless; he allows the author to speak of “ imagi¬ 
nary ” when he means “ imaginative ” pictures, and to 
talk of the engraver Conde, who is, of course, Conde. 

When we come to the illustrations we have more 
praise, and recognise that they probably are the raison 
d’etre of the publication. The sixteen photogravures 
are excellently done, although frequently a little too 
black to render truthfully the tone of the original pic¬ 
tures; and occasionally, we suspect, they are taken not 
from the pictures themselves but from mezzotints after 
the portraits. The greatest interest is with the six dozen 
half-tone reproductions in which the full range of 
Romney’s art is shown, from the tight, youthful like¬ 
nesses to his freest renderings of his fancy, whether 
in portraiture or in Fuselian rendering of Shakespeare 
or Milton. 

The Soul’s Orbit; or, Man’s Journey to God. Com¬ 
piled, with Additions, by M. D. Petre. (Longmans. 

4s. 6 d. net.) 

Of course, it is always open to a modest author, on a 
subject which she is not, by many, the first to treat, to 
shelter herself humbly behind her sources of inspira¬ 
tion ; but it seems to us that in this case the freshness 
and homogeneity of treatment and the individuality of 
style would fully have justified the ordinary assertion 
of authorship, however far apart the originals of the 
thoughts which are here brought together and spun into 
a single cord. For the stamp of a single and an original 
mind is unmistakably set upon the whole book. 

One naturally approaches with something like distaste 
any attempt to empty of its original content an ancient 
formula and to furnish it with a new meaning. To 
many of us it would seem wiser, as well as more honest, 
to distribute the type and to start composing afresh. 
A mere verbal continuity seems hardly worth the 
trouble of conserving or the cost of mental contortions. 
But the peculiarity of these pages is that in them the 
residue of orthodoxy is made to serve a wider purpose 
than any of which it might have been supposed capable. 
We are so full of the battles that rage about the letter 
of the New Testament that we hardly realise the value 
it bears as it stands, apart from all questions of origin. 
Traditionalists are so sorely troubled by the attacks 
made upon their dogmatic heritage concerning the 
divinity of Christ that they are apt to underrate the 
precious assurance of His true manhood. Without 
burking, without showing even any anxiety as to the 
endurance of faith in the orthodox mysteries, the com¬ 
piler (to use her chosen style) builds here upon a founda¬ 
tion of which none can dispute the soundness—builds 
as no one could build who did not combine with a sound 
training in Thomistic theology and the philosophy of 
the scholastics a considerable knowledge of modern 
thought. We cannot here find space to trace the course 
of the general argument; we refer the reader to the 
book itself, and that with real confidence. But we quote, 


almost at random, a few lines which may be taken as a 
fair sample of the spirit and style: 

“ Nor is it merely as a whole, but in all its parts, that 
our spiritual life consists of a going and returning. It 
is a progressive series of pulsations like those of the 
advancing tide, each gaining on the last; or its circlings 
are like those of the helix, each returning to God on a 
higher plane. There are dramatic conversions of souls 
that have lost God culpably, that have wilfully left home 
for a far country. But all alike, and not only those 
who have thus lost Him, need ever to seek Him; nor is 
He found by any once and for all in His fulness, but as 
it were bit by bit like the gold of a miser’s hoard.” 

And here again is a saying that must commend itself 
as a fine expression of a truth too intimately felt to 
be generally recognised as a feature of the search after 
the Highest: 

“ Only in active dynamic union with our conscience, 
only in harmonising our inward life, pulse for pulse with 
the promptings and drawings of the Divine Spirit with¬ 
in, do we at once realise ourselves and realise God; we 
become something that we can feel and love and possess, 
even though our understanding cannot frame it, nor our 
speech give utterance to it save in such figures and sym¬ 
bols as “ Dihctus meus mihi et ego illi.” 


A Tudor Book of Arms. 

Some Feudal Lords and their Seals, MCCCJ. 
Banners, Standards and Badges from a Tudor Manu¬ 
script in the College of Arms. (J. Foster.) 

This Book of Arms is chiefly interesting from the fact 
that it supplies us with names which have disappeared 
from common knowledge and arms which we do not 
find elsewhere. They are very rudely tricked for the 
most part, but some have the true heraldic spirit. 
Perhaps the worst of them all are those of Bryan Talbot 
(p. 142), where, by-the-by, the lions ought to be spring¬ 
ing or leaping, and not rampant. 

It is difficult to blazon some of the coats, e.g. that of 
Water Skirlowe, which is left in its native obscurity, viz. 
Argent, a cross sable pale—fece—seve. Mr. Foster says: 
" One of these names Bishop of Durham.” In fact, 
this is the man himself, Walter Skyrlaw, who was sent 
by Henry IV. with Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, 
to France to explain to Charles VI. by what right he 
had attained the sovereignty. 

Again (p. 216), Cote Mawtalle, which Mr. Foster 
blazons “ gyronny of three ' arondia.’ ” How three, 
when there are only two colours ? Might we suggest 
that “ arondia ” is not derived from “ arrondi,” but 
“ aronde,” a carpenter’s instrument shaped like a 
swallow’s tail ? 

Again, the Pewterers’ Arms (p. 206) are curious, 
inasmuch a3 it is said that they were confirmed in 1451, 
whereas Stow states that the Pewterers were not in¬ 
corporated till 13 Edward IV., and gives totally dif¬ 
ferent arms. 

Mr. Foster complains in his preface of the “ un- 
picturesque mimicry of the blazons introduced by ‘ The 
Ancestor,’ ” and fears we are “ unintelligibly threatened 
with the same in the future ” (a distant future it seems 
to us) of the Victorian histories! Surely Mr. Foster 
cannot think the present way of blazoning is incapable 
of improvement ? 

Let us take a coat of arms at random—The Girdlers’ 


Company (folio 63, 3). Mr. Foster blazons this, 
“ Per Fess sable and argent a pale countercoloured three 
gridirons 2 and 1 of the second.” “ The Ancestor ” says: 
“ Six pieces azure and gold with 3 golden griddles ”— 
surely simpler and more to the point! 

Again, Mr. Foster says: “ 3 lyons passant gardant in 


pale,” “ The Ancestor ” “ 3 leopards.” 
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It seems then that the proposed new blazoning is 
harmless enough. Suppose we were threatened with 
“ ruby, topaz, diamond, emerald, &c.” as in the little 
British Compendium now before us, dated 1730. 

We need not concern ourselves with the fabulous arms, 
for they have not even the merit of being amusing. 

Two of the standards call for remark—that of Edward 
IV. and that of the Duke of Ferrara. In the former 
case the names are given without blazons of the arms, 
and in the latter the coats are blazoned without giving 
the names. 

The quarterings of Lady Elizabeth Wydville are : 

1. Luxembourg. The lion should have a double tail 
and a cross on its shoulder to denote that they were of 
the Luxembourg-St. Paul branch. 

2. De Baux or Balzo. Of this family is the present 
Due del Balzo, of Naples, who married the daughter of 
the late Lord Orford and bears the same arme—Gules a 
many-rayed silver comet. 

Marguerite de Baux was Lady Elizabeth’s grand¬ 
mother ; her father was Due d’Andrie—Azure semee de 
lys gold. 

3. Lusingnan or Luzingem, King of Cyprus. Burelly 
silver and azure a lion rampant gules. This quartering 
is brought in in a very roundabout way through the 
counts of Brienne from Marie, daughter of Hugh de 
Luzingem, King of Cyprus. 

4. (Earldom of Ursius, i.e. Orsini). Her great-grand¬ 
mother was Sueva Orsini Bendy gules and silver on a 
chief party fesswise silver and gold a rose. 

5. St. Paul, i.e. Chatillon—Gules 3 pales vair a label 
of five points azure. Gui de Luxembourg married 
Mahaud de Chatillon, sister of Guy, Comte de St. Paul. 

The standard of the Duke of Ferrara is interesting 
from the fact that if our late Queen had had a surname 
that name would have been Este. 

The arms on this standard are tricked all wrong. The 
Black Eagle of the Empire should have two heads and 
above it a golden imperial crown. 

The second quartering is France with a border in¬ 
dented gold and gules for difference. This was granted 
by Charles VII. to the Duke’s father in 1431. On the 
red pale between the quarterings are gold and silver 
keys to denote that he was Holy Standard-bearer. Over 
them should be the Papal Tiara. In the centre is the 
silver eagle of Este on an azure shield. 

It is curious of the knots, Bourchier, Harrington, 
Bowen, Heneage, Lacy, Wake, Stafford, Ormonde, <fec., 
only the Bourchier and Wake knots are really knots 
at all, and they are only “ granny ” knots. 

In the first volume are beautifully reproduced the 
seals of the lords affixed to the intended letter to the 
Pope. In his preface Lord Howard de Walden barely 
mentions the important fact that these seals are no 
proof that the sealers sat in the Lincoln Parliament. 
It is clear from the Wardrobe accounts that they were 
affixed in different parts of England. 

The biographies are interesting, and the plan (like 
that adopted by the D.N.B.) of giving authorities is 
most commendable. 

These books are sumptuously got up, but we dislike 
such highly glazed paper, and they are unwieldy. It 
is no joke having to hold up a volume which weighs 
exactly eight pounds one ounce. 

The Poems or Algernon Charles Swinburne. Vol. 

VI. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. Translated 

by J. A. Symonds. Second Edition. (Smith, Elder. 

3s. 6d. net.) 


Eager Heart: a Christmas Mystery-Play. By A. M. 

Buckton. (Methuen.) 

The Book or the Rose: Poems. By Charles G. D. 

Roberts. (Brimley Johnson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Love’s Tribute, a Sonnet-Sequence. By James White- 

head. (Foulis.) 

Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow. By David Lowe. (Glas¬ 
gow : F. W. Wilson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Songs and Sonnets. By Oswald Norman. (Nash. 

3s. 6d.) 

The sixth volume in the new collected edition of Mr. 
Swinburne’s poems consists wholly of the later work. 
It is entirely the later Swinburne—and that is the 
Swinburne who has passed his poetic zenith, as the later 
Wordsworth, the later Tennyson passed their poetic 
zenith, keeping the old manner but not the old inspira¬ 
tion. There is more than the old volubility, the old 
amazing and baffling torrent of words. The old research 
of metrical novelty is pushed almost to extreme; the old 
metrical cunning is fully retained. But the allurement, 
the sensuous beauty, the imagination, the fecund fancy, 
the riotous ardour, are gone. We have the riot without 
the ardour, the Dionysiac orgie without the Dionysiac 
frenzy. Or, rather, we have the fetch and simulacrum 
of these things, the self-conscious wraith of the old 
revelling profusion. A clamorous and turbulent rhetoric 
definitely replaces poetry, and the verse becomes obscure 
from very froth of language. Least of all do we relish 
the political poems, for politics, at Mr. Swinburne’s 
best, always provoked his most rhetorical and inconti¬ 
nent mood. Moreover, his rhetoric is not good rhetoric, 
his eloquence not good eloquence; it has not compression 
or pregnancy, and is too copious, too dishevelled for 
majesty or grandeur. It is worse than Shelley’s. There 
are exceptions in this volume. “ Les Casquettes,” 
marred by too much, has large measure of the old 
torrential rhapsody. Above all, “ A Nympholept,” 
though weakened by expansion (condensation and selec¬ 
tion have never been this poet’s strength, any more 
than Shelley’s), has much which is in his very finest 
vein. Here rapture and intensity of feeling have re¬ 
turned to him, and not all his tricks of redundance 
and insistent mannerisms of iteration can conceal it. 
Here is poetry and the lyric pulse. 

From Mr. Swinburne to J. A. Symonds is a drop— 
competent craftsman though Mr. Symonds was, and 
though here he has the basis of Michael Angelo. These 
versions of the great sculptor’s sonnets merited the 
second edition they have here obtained. They are 
scholarly, refined and possess poetic feeling, while their 
technique shows the skilled hand. What they lack is 
what even a translation of a poet needs—poetic ardour, 
what we call inspiration. And one more thing— 
strength. But that is just what the stern and virile 
Florentine demands. The austere power of the original 
is absent from these polished and languorous renderings. 
Compare Wordsworth’s version of the lofty fifty-second 
sonnet. Symonds’ is much closer; but Wordsworth has 
an elevated gravity and sweetness of diction and move¬ 
ment, an ascetic rapture, which sets him far nearer 
Michael Angelo. The one will please the scholar, the 
other the poet. And so it is with all, though here and 
elsewhere Symonds had the advantage of studying 
Wordsworth’s version, which gave him an evident “ lift.” 

The Christmas mystery-play called “ Eager Heart ’’ 
is by a lady and has been performed recently in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall. It is very unpretending and 
modelled on such monastic mystery-plays as the now 
famous “ Everyman.” It is well constructed in its 
simple fashion, and, more than this, it is well written. 
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It is unusually well written, with true poetic feeling, 
grave and elevated thought, austere diction and a digni¬ 
fied handling of blank-verse. The verse has real move¬ 
ment—a most unaccustomed quality in the blank-verse 
of any but the greater poets. The little play deserves 
sincere praise. 

Of Mr. Roberts’ “ Book of the Rose ” it can only be 
said that it has a certain lyric quality, a certain imagina¬ 
tion, of the strictly derivative kind. Craftsmanship is 
good and imitative; ideas would be good were they not 
imitative; and the whole thing would be poetry were 
it Mr. Roberts’ own poetry. Not so with Mr. James 
Whitehead’s “ Love’s Tribute ” and Mr. David Lowe’s 
“ Sonnets of Sweet Sorrow ”—both books of sonnets. 
Neither is an echo; either is the writer’s own, so far as 
that goes. But Mr. Whitehead is placidly and correctly 
mediocre, his ideas the ideas of all men, with no origi¬ 
nality in the expression. Mr. Lowe is ambitiously 
figurative, while his imagery is as unoriginal as the 
other’s directness and the result involved. Mr. Oswald 
Norman’s “ Songs and Sonnets ” reach the further depth 
of flat commonplace, relieved by abstractions with 
capitals, such as “ Duty ” and “ Religion.” Of the three 
we prefer Mr. Whitehead. 

Fiction 

THE BANDOLERO. By Paul Gwynne. (Constable, 6s.) 
The son of the powerful Marqufes de Bazan is kidnapped 
and, in ignorance of his parentage, is brought up among 
peasanta The daughter of the outlawed Carassco, chief of 
Bandoleros, is placed by her father in the same farmstead. 
And it is Carassco who kidnapped Bazan’s son. But why 
the mystery ? Why kidnap the boy; why persecute the 
Marques ? Why shall the two young people “ smell of gun¬ 
powder ” if the one dare love the other? One must perforce 
quarrel with the author that he keeps his reader in ignorance 
of what is evidently common knowledge to other persons in 
the story. And it may be said that a great risk is run of 
losing the reader’s attention during those first hundred 
pages—pages which in the ordinary way should be increasing 
the reader’s interest. But patience is rewarded. Finally the 
author unbosoms himself—a little clumsily, perhaps, and to 
a very unwilling listener in the person of a priest; but the 
story, when it comes, is good. One is carried away not by 
the romance, which is romantic enough; not by the murder 
and bloodshed, which are gory enough ; but by the absolute or 
rather potential realism of it all. The author’s grip of his 
material is such that one must believe in the existence of 
the Bandolero Carassco, in the ogre El Tuerto, in the bull¬ 
fighter Bias, in the girl Petra, and in the farmer Zeno Pio. 
The scene in the wine-press, scenes in the mountain passes, 
scenes in the arena are photographs, not thumbnail sketches; 
the descriptive passages have more than freshness to recom¬ 
mend them; the characters are not lay figures, cloaked and 
armed to the teeth; their souls are not from the costumier. 
Fantastic alone is the duel in the cavern between the blind El 
Tuerto and the reformed chief of police; but perhaps the 
author had no real sympathy with the reconciliation between 
persecuted and persecutor. 

DOLLY’S GOVERNESS. By George Somes Layard 
(Isbister, Is. net.) Good farcical novels are so rare nowa¬ 
days that it is with an unusual enthusiasm we read 
“ Dolly’s Governess, being the Strange Adventures of a 
Splendid Liar.” The plot is the converse of Mr. Hichens’ 
novel “We Londoners.” The Hon. Rupert Pomfret, a lead¬ 
ing member of the Cambridge Amateur Dramatic Society, 
while travelling down to South Fenwick to play his celebrated 
female role in “The Pedlar,” at an amateur performance, 
improvises the express carriage into a dressing-room; and 
proceeds to try on his neat tailor-made costume. To his con¬ 
sternation two young girls suddenly enter; the dismay of the 
luckless male intensifies when he finds that they are going to 
the same house as he himself; and the situation becomes so 


crucial that he is forced to confess. This helps him but little, 
powerless as he is to remove the damning evidence of his 
masquerade. Fate, however, after throwing into his hands 
a letter from Mr. John Templeton to a Miss Humphrey, 
whom he has engaged as governess for his daughter Dolly, 
who resides near the next station on the line, completes her 
good offices by permitting Rupert to overhear a telegram from 
the real Miss Humphrey regretting her inability to come. 
The rubicon is then crossed, and la femme malqri lui is forced 
to assume the embarrassing role of governess to a girl, with 
whom he is of necessity bound to fall in love. Complications 
ensue, but the knot is eventually untied successfully, only, 
however, to be formed anew into a marriage knot. The 
story is told with the requisite verve and swing, and we are 
only sorry that it was not longer. 

WITH SWORD AND PEN. By H. C. Irwin. (Unwin, 
68 .) One of the best stories of thrilling adventure and love 
and misunderstanding that has been written this year, and 
a capital study of the Indian Mutiny. The characters are 
clean-cut and distinctive; each one belongs to his own skin, 
fits into his own clothes; and his acts are in consequence 
inevitable and sincere even in his insincerities. The author 
knows his strength, that his talents lie in narrative; and he 
gives the narrative method a simplicity and a “ go ” by keep¬ 
ing it ever in action. There are no long-winded descriptions, 
no wearying details. If he slide occasionally into a dry official 
manner, it is only for a moment; and he jerks himself out 
of it before the yawn comes. A thoroughly good book of 
adventure. 

HOPE LORING. By Lilian Bell. (Isbister, 6 s.) A 
good story for girls, bright and lively, of the irresponsible 
life of rich America. In the opening sentence, “ For sixty 
years the firm of Loring and Company had been a name to 
conjure by in the New Orleans stock market,” we get a taste 
of the atmosphere of the book, and eke of its grammar and 
style. But it is breezy and healthy and sentimental, and 
puts no strain on the intellect. “ Occasionally she salted 
a morsel [of turkey] and fed it to her father, who submitted 
gracefully,” and so on. It would not be easy to guess 
why the book has crossed the Atlantic, for the characters are 
wholly conventional; but it is cheerful reading enough. 

Short Notices 

SUN-BABIES. By Cornelia Sorabji. (Murray, 6 s. net.) 
These studies in the child-life of India make delightful 
reading. They strike a fresh note among the many studies of 
childhood that have lately been published. For the child¬ 
hood of the sun-babies is very unlike that of their fellows 
in a colder climate; it is more picturesque and coloursome. 
The wisdom of the East sits oddly upon childish lips, and 
to us their early maturity seems marvellous. The small 
Hindu, Pagal, in the first sketch realises his responsibilities 
at the age of nine, and thus solicits work: “ Presence, I am 
a man-child, While my years were yet few my mother 
turned me adrift to earn my living. I have never gone food¬ 
less ; but the work I did was the work of a child. Now that 
my nine years are many, I would do the work of a man.” 
He becomes the Sahib’s Punkah boy, this small brown baby 
with “ the face of a careworn angel and a smile which was a 
benediction,” and his small airs of authority and sage say¬ 
ings are delightful. Another charming sun-baby is the 
Chota Chaukidar, the one-garmented one with whom his 
mistress first makes acquaintance in the early freshness of a 
hot morning—" a firm limbed gnome, clad in a very big 
yellow turban and—an amulet, salaaming in the pathway.” 
His exploits on the tennis courts, as a picker-up of balls— 
“ crickut,” as he called it—are well worth reading. Indeed, 
the whole book is full of brightness and humour. The 
author has revealed her own rare geniality and insight in her 
studies of these quaint “sun babies.” 

A SUMMERFUL OF CHILDREN. By Ella and Agnes 
Tomlinson (Dent, 10s. 6 d. net.) To illustrate a book for 
juveniles by photographs of real children is an idea that 
might conceivably have brought forth good results. But in 
this volume the result is not good. In the fipt t place the 
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letterpress is all mere scraps, here two lines of a nursery 
rhyme, here a whole verse, there, to vary the rhymes, a short 
—very short—story. The whole thing is disconnected and 
unsatisfactory. Those who want nursery rhymes will 
find them printed entire and better illustrated else¬ 
where. The stories lack fun or any dramatic quality, 
and we can imagine childish faces puckering in the 
effort of finding the kernel to them. Also, the repro¬ 
duction of the photographs leaves much to be desired. 

AT SHAKESPEARE’S SHRINE: A POETICAL 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Chas. F. Forshaw. (Stock, 

7s. 6d.) This work, a gathering together, as its title 
indicates, of the offerings in verse which poets have 
laid at the shrine of the greatest of them all, is by far 
the most complete and exhaustive of its kind. While, 
however, the collection of English verse on the subject, 
from sonnet to couplet and from ode to epigram, strikes 
us as adequate and comprehensive, we cannot but feel 
that the omission of any American poetry constitutes a 
serious gap. Surely in a country where Shakespeare 
is so much appreciated there must have been some 
tributes to him worthy of a place in this anthology. 

Of great English poets it is interesting to note here that 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Pope, Dryden, Arnold, Rossetti, 
the Brownings, Wordsworth, Byron, Burns, Milton, 

Gray, Hartley Coleridge, have all written on Shake¬ 
speare. The only important exceptions are Shelley, 

Keats and Tennyson. It is, of course, difficult to pick 
the finest from among so many gems, but, in our 
opinion, the palm must be given to the magnificent 
passage of Mr. Meredith, beginning: — 

“ Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth, unsoured 

He knew thy sons.” 

The anthology is arranged alphabetically and contains 
an excellent index. Dr. Richard Garnett’s well-known 
lecture on plays partly written by Shakespeare 
(“ Timon of Athens,” “Pericles,” “Henry VIII,” 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” and “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen”) is reprinted at the beginning of the volume. 

THE DREAM GARDEN. A Children’s Annual. 
Edited by Netta Syrett. (Baillie, Ss. net.) A better 
children’s annual we have never seen, and a peep into 
it will give a fairer idea of its contents than we can do 
by words. Its price is very moderate in view of the 
many excellent contributions to be found between its 
covers. There is plenty of reading both for the child 
and the grown-up. When we mention a few names out 
of the fine list of contributors, such as Fiona MacLeod, 
Hilaire Belloc, Laurence Housman, Mary E. Mann, 

E. Nesbit, Norman Gale, Nora Chesson and A. 
Buckton, it may be seen that a high standard has been 
sought after and attained. The dainty charm and 
poetical fancy of Laurence Housman are displayed in a story 
entitled “The Tree that went round the World.” It tells 
how “Littlest” found an answer to the question she pro¬ 
pounded to the old woodcutter, “ Mr. Poet says you are the 
wisest man he knows in all the world; are you? ” Special 
praise should be given to Mr. Norman Gale’s charming 
verses; one, “A Good Reason,” is quite delightful, while 
“ Lullaby ” urgently demands a musical setting. The illus¬ 
trations are both varied and numerous, and ofttimes are 
excellent. Cause has certainly now been shown why every¬ 
body should buy this children’s annual. If purchased at 
once it will not be too late for Christmastide, when in the 
evenings the children, tired of their noisy playthings, cluster 
round the fireside and demand “stories.” 

WILLOBIE HIS AVISA. Edited by Charles Hughes. 
(Sherratt & Hughes, 10s. net.) This scholarly and beautiful 
reprint is most welcome. All that could be done for the text 
of this curious and interesting work has been done. As poetry 
the verses are not of a high order, and it is more than doubt¬ 
ful if there were ever a living Willobie or his Avisa; we 
should have heard little of their adventures in the realms of 
love-making had it not been for the interference in them of 
the mysterious “ W. S.,” who may have been Shakespeare or 
anybody else with the same initials. Mr. Hughes, in his 
painstaking introduction, endeavours to prove many things, 


but to our mind merely shows may-have-beens without pro¬ 
ducing any proofs that they are have-beens. One interpreta¬ 
tion of the facts and clues cannot be proved to be the true one 
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Illustration from “The. Pilgrim's Progre »»’’ {Black) 

until it can be shown to be the only one, and this Mr. Hughes 
is not able to do. Admirably gotten up and well edited, this 
reprint is a fine addition to our Elizabethan library. 

Reprints and New Editions 

More carrots to be held before the nose of the reluctant 
donkey! although LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE¬ 
SPEARE (Finch, 2s. net.) hold a place of their own, and 
are scarcely now regarded as bait to allure the young ones to 
their Shakespeare. It has an introduction by the editor, 
George Sampson, which gives a very clear and concise account 
of the lives of Charles and Mary Lamb. It should surety serve 
to make the children long to know more about “ Elia ’’ and his 
poor afflicted sister. The letterpress and binding are admir¬ 
ably simple and dignified, and should commend the book to 
many. It might be given in conjunction with a visit to the 
theatre to witness a Shakespearean production, or it would 
make a desirable school prize.—The illustrations to Messrs. 
Black’s reprint of THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (6s.) are 
worthy of note; I have seldom seen illustrations that I like 
better. The picture of the conflict between Apollyon and 
Christian is quite remarkably good. I congratulate Miss 
Gertrude Hammond. The print is bold and easy to read; 
very different from a small cramped copy I remember reading 
from in my childhood. Altogether a very worthy reprint.—I 
venture to wonder if children often read Kingsley’s WATER 
BABIES now ? (Macmillan, 2s. net.) Old-fashioned aunts 
still, I believe, persist in giving it to nephews and nieces, in 
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the belief that in some mysterious way it is good for them, 
but I am fairly certain that the nephews and nieces would 
have preferred something less dry. But, there, no doubt 
children vary in their literary likes and dislikes as much as 
grown-ups, and perhaps there are children who like “ The 
Water Babies,” although I have not met them.—-Three of 
Fenimore Cooper’s books—NED MYERS (Blackie, 2s.), 
THE DEERSLAYER, and THE LAST OF THE MOHI¬ 
CANS (Macmillan, 2s. each net). The two last mentioned 
have illustrations by Mr. H. M. Brock, and are much smaller 
volumes than the first. Although “ Ned Myers ” was written 
with a purpose, and is more or less an autobiography, it is an 
excellent yam to be given to a boy who dreams of life before 
the mast. It was, it will be remembered, Balzac who said of 
Fenimore Cooper’s writings: “ Never did the art of writing 
tread closer upon the art of pencil.” Three capital books 
for boys.—Another old favourite greets me—ROBINSON 
CRUSOE (Blackie, 2s.) A stoutly bound, workmanlike 
volume that will stand much wear and tear. I note it is a 
reprint of the author’s edition, 1719, and that the text of the 
original has been very closely followed. Books may come and 
books may go, but “Robinson Crusoe” will always be a 
prime favourite with boys. Now I leave prose and turn to 
poetry.—A very dainty reprint is KILMEN Y, by Janies 
Hogg, with illustrations by Mary Corbett (Lane, leather 
Is. 6d. net; cloth Is. net). It forms the twenty-third volume 
of the Flowers of Parnassus Library, a well-known and 
deservedly popular series.—I need say little about Professor 
Skeat’s version of Chaucer’s THE PRIORESS’S TALE 
(The King’s Classics, Moring, Is. 6d. net). The Professor’s 
name is a warranty that it has been done into modern 
English in a scholarly and reverent manner, while the King’s 
Classics are already famous for their letterpress and artistic 
format.—I should value the POEMS OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI more had the introduction by William M. 
Rossetti been omitted (Golden Treasury Series, Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net.) Another volume in the same series consists of 
Frederick Locker Lampson’s delightful LONDON LYRICS. 
Who does not know and has ofttimes echoed : 

“ Piccadilly ! Shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees; 

By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 

Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly.” 

We have no such poet, more’s the pity, who sings 
the praises of London to-day.—Two more volumes in 
the charming Thin Paper Classics—Homer’s ILIADS 
and ODYSSEYS, translated by George Chapman 
’(Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) They are as usual admir¬ 

ably gotten up and altogether desirable. This series is a plea¬ 
sure in the hand, and equally so upon our bookshelves.—The 
first volume of a new edition of SHAKESPEARE is sent me 
by Messrs. Blackie (Is. 6d. net.) Certainly there are many 
Shakespeares vieing each with other for public favour, from 
small thumb books to massive dignified volumes. Messrs. 
Blackie think there is still room for a further edition, and 
the Red Letter Shakespeare deserves well of the book-buying 
world. It is printed in black and red, and is edited by 
Mr. E. K. Chambers. The first venture is THE MER¬ 
CHANT OF VENICE. An ideal edition for the general 
reader.—George Herbert's POEMS in the Red Letter 
Library have just been issued by the same publishers (2s. 6d. 
net). There is an able and discriminating introduction by 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, who pertinently 
remarks that “ George Herbert’s real fame and influence have 
been lessened, generation after generation, by often indiscri¬ 
minate praise.”—It is good indeed to have Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan’s Globe Edition of MILTON in a handsome new 
dress, an excellent leather binding, and for such a work the 
price of five shillings is extremely moderate. F. T.-S. 

New Books Received 

Theological and Blblloal 

Parker, J., D.D., The Epistle to the Ephesians (Hodder & Stoughton), 5/0. 
Campbell, the Rev. R. J., Sermons Addressed to Individuals (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 6/0. 

Church Teaching at Home (8.P.C.K.), 0/6. 

Maodonell. Anne (translated). The Words of Saint Francis (Dept), I/O net. 
Mitohell, the Rev. D. Gibb, Yule-tide (Bagster), 0/6 net. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Xiettres 

Kent, Armine T. t Otia: Poems, Essays, and Reviews (Lane), 5/0 net. 

The Georgies of Virgil (translated into English verse by Lord Burghclere) 
(Murray), 10/6 net. 

Collingwood, W. G., King William the Wanderer, an old British Saga, from 
old French Versions (Brown, Langham), 2/6 net. 

Passmore, the Rev. T. H., Maria Croatrix and Other Poems (Stock), 3/6. 

Daily Thoughts from Dante Alighieri (s.dected by J. B.) (Stock), o/6 net. 

Alice: an Adultery (Society for the Propagation of Religious Truth), 5/0 net. 

Rossetti, D. G., Poems, Vol. II., with illustrations from his own Pictures 
and Designs (Ellis & Elvey), 32/0 net per set. 

Radford, Dollie, The Young Gardener’s Kalendar (Moring), 2/6 net. 

Bradley, A. C.. Shakespearean Tragedy: Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Macbeth (Macmillan), 10/0 net. 

Sidgwick, H., Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses (Macmillan), 10/0 net. 

Macbremen. The Death of Lady Wallace (Gardner). 

Childe-Pemberton, Harriet L., Her Own Enemy, a Play in Four Acts (Long), 
2/6 net. 

History and Biography 

Harbottle, T. B., Dictionary of Battles (Sonnenschein), 7/6. 

Williamson, J. M., M.D., The Life and Times of St. Boniface (Ventnor: 
Knight), 5/0 net. 
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Art 

Thp Wallace Collection (GouDil). 21/0 net. 


Science 

Wundt, W.. Principles of Physiological Psychology, Vol. I. (translated by 
E. B. Titchener (Sonnenschein), 12/0. 

Turner, Dr. H. H., Astronomical Discovery (Arnold), 10/6 net. 


Bducatlonal 

Byron, Selected Poetry (edited by J. W. Duff) (Blackwood), 3/6. 

Cheyney, E. P., A Short History of England (Ginn), 6/6. 

Callcott, Lady, Little Arthur’s History of England (Murray). 1/6. 

Browning, E. B., Selected Poems (edited by E. Lee) (Ginn), 1/6. 

Swinstend, P. E., How to Draw a Map from Memory (Blackie), 1/0. 
MacArthur, M., British History in Review (Blackie), 1/6. 

Kaiser, R., Choix de Lectures Franvaises (Blackie), 1/6. 

Erasmus’s Praise of Folly (Blackie), 0/8. 

Emerson. Select Poems (Bluckie), 0/2. 

Poynting, J. H., and Thomson, J. J., A Text-Book of Physios: Heat 
(Gritfin). 

Merrill, W. A. (selected by), Latin Hymns (Boston, U.S.A.: Sanborn & Co.). 


Miscellaneous 

Carver. T. N., The Distribution of Wealth (Macmillan), 6/6 net. 

Hunter, R., Poverty (Macmillan), 6/6 net. 

“ Daily Mail ” Year Book, 1/6. 

Annual Progress Report. Arohroological Survey, Panjab and United Pro¬ 
vinces Circle, 1904, 1/4. 

Reprints and Hew Bditlons 

Watson, Wm., PoemB, 2 vols. (Lane), 9/0 net. 

Hazlitt, Wm., Collected Works, Vol. XII. (edited by A. R. Waller and 
A. Glover) (Dent), 7/6 net. 

Service of the Synagogue (ttoutledge), 3/6 net. 

Herbert, G., Poems (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Johnson’s Table Talk (Blackie), 2/6 net. 

Shakespeare, The Merchant of Venice (Blackie), 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Davidson, J., The Ballad of a Nun (Lane). 1/0 and 1/6 net. 

Weymouth, R. F. (edited by E. Hampden-Cook), The Christ has Come 
(Simpkin, Marshall). 2/6 net. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (Blackie), 2/0. 

Kingston, W. H. G., Manco (Blackie), 2/0. 

Cooper, J. F.. Ned Myers (Blackie), 2/0. 

Cooper, F., The Deerslayer (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Lampson, F. L., London Lyrics (Macmillan), 2/6 net. 

Sherman, Ellen B., Taper Lights (Springfield, Mass.: Gordon Flagg Co.), 
$1.25. 

Browning, Elisabeth B.. Poetical Works (Frowde), 5/0. 

Tennyson, Poems (Frowde), 5/0. 

Browning (edited by Basil Worsfold), Men and Women, 2 vols. (Moring), 
2/6 net each. 

Flotlon 

Spurr, H. A.. ** Stories from the Plays of Alexandre Dumas ” (Tutin), 
2/6 net; Wynne, May, “ Ronald Lindsay ” (Long), 6/0. 

Periodicals, Ac. 

“Current Literature.” “Pictorial Comedy.” “Pall Mall Magazine,” “Re¬ 
view of Reviews,” “ The Cosmopolitan,” “ The Library World,” 
“ Chambers’s Journal,” “ Stapleton Magazine,” “ Literary News,” 
“ University Extension.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues 

Messrs. A. Maurice & Co. (General). 23 Bedford Street, W.C.; Mr. William 
Downing (“ Chaucer’s Head" Book Circular), Birmingham; Messrs. H. 
Sotheran & Co. (General), 140 Strand; Mr. J. Jacob (General), 149 Edg- 
wnre Road. W.; Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich (General), 68 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.; Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. (General), Chicago. 


Foreign 


Biography, Ac. 

Simon, Helene. Robert Owen (Jena: Fischer). 7m. 

Bertaut. J., Marcel Prevost (Paris: Sansot). If. 

Schlumberger. G.. L’Epopee Byzantine, h la fin du Dixifeme Sifecle, troi- 
sieme partio (Haohette), 40f. 

Norges Gamle Love, 1388-1604 (Christiania: Grondahl & Son). 

Topography 

Geffroy, G., La Bretagne (Hachette), 40f. 

Miscellaneous 

Holder, A., Alt-Celtischer Spraohschatz (Leipzig: Teubner). 

Hew Bditlons 

Barrfcs. M., La Vierge Assassinde, and De Hegel aux Cantines du Nord 
(Paris: Sansot), If. each. 

Periodicals, Ae. 

“La V^riW sur le Congo,” L’ltalis Moderna,” “ Repertorium ffir 
Kunstwissensohaft.” 
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My Book of Memory—XII 


I was sitting one day in the gloaming, looking around 
at my books and musing upon them. It is a 
pleasant hour, this, when daylight is fading, the 
shadows creeping up in the corners of the room, 
when the firelight casts strange forms on walls and 
ceiling and when one can see the things around in 
a grey mistiness. I was musing upon my books, saying 
to myself that they were my very dear friends and that 
I delighted to entreat them kindly. I was speculating 
as to whether they returned my affection and from this 
point my musings led me to ask how much of feeling 
books possess. 

Could they speak other thoughts than those given to 
them by their creators, would they tell me that my 
treatment of them though well intentioned was not 
always grateful to them? Would that squat little 
volume of Goldsmith’s “ Essays ” declare that he is tired 
of being taken down and read so frequently, as of late 
has been the case ? Further, is this volume a “ he ” or 
a “ she ” ? Are books feminine or masculine or merely 
neuter ? I should like to think that they were feminine, 
though then their feelings would suffer sorely when they 
grow old and dishevellel. 

Then another thought came to me: if my books have 
sensation, how do they feel the one toward the other? 
Have they their likings and dislikings, their loves and 
their hates ? My system of arranging my books may be 
the cause of much heart-burning, even of real suffering. 
I group them as far as possible according to subject- 
matter, though I keep my essays and poetry together; 
of course, this plan is sadly modified by questions of 
size. So I thought to myself that perchance this 
arrangement so convenient to myself might be the cause 
of grave disquiets and of many heartachings to my 
friends. It is all very well for me to place “ Elia ” cheek 
by jowl with a selection of Carlyle’s Essays, but has 
the juxtaposition proved pleasant to the volumes in 
question ? One is a dainty person, clad in leather 
decked with gold; the other goes in cloth, with ne’er 
a trace of precious metal. They rub shoulders all 
day long—and all night—and leather may be com¬ 
plaining bitterly of such shabby companionship and my 
ears have been stopped. Even though they be friendly 
and neither have a trace of snobbery, may they not 
have tired of one another’s company and have thirsted 
for change of society ? Let me be on the safe side and 
place between them a volume of Addison and of 
Thackeray—“ The Roundabout Papers ”—two courtly 
gentlemen sedately yet adequately garbed; such change 
can surely do no hurt. Then there may be woe over 
family severances. My edition of Walton’s “ Angler ” 
is small though handsome; I cannot place it beside the 
tall folio that contains the ever-green “ Lives.” Yet 
may they not be crying out at this ruthless and con¬ 
tinued separation, being loving brethren? What shall 
I do ? May not my “ Angler ” feel shy of standing 
beside his taller brother ? I will not venture to disturb 
them, remembering also that brethren do not always 
dwell together in unity and that little books on their 
shelves may not agree. Or in the case of the novels of 
Charles Dickens; if they were a complete set there can 
be little doubt that I should have acted rightly in 
putting them together; but they are an odd lot, bought 
here and there, now and then; some richly dressed, some 
almost in rags ; some illustrated, others plain, others 
coloured; some set forth in fine clear type, some, alas! 
in print which strains the eye; some on paper of stout¬ 


ness, some on paper very thin. Will not “ Copperfield ” 
have suffered discontent at the one-volumed, well-worn 
appearance he shows beside his elder, two-volumed, over¬ 
illustrated “ Pickwick ” ? I hope not, for the signs of 
wear are but tokens of greater love on my part. Then 
here stands one of my few first editions, a present from 
a friend, beside a choice reprint of a first edition. Does 
the former hurt the latter by sneers at make-believes 
and pretenders ? May be, so I will shift them, and put 
between them for peace sake a second edition—nay, it 
is a third—of Howell’s “ Letters,” with which none 
could be churl enough to quarrel, for he hides his quaint¬ 
ness in a suit of well-according brown. 

But in all this may I not be sadly wronging my good 
friends? They are superior to us men and women in 
so many matters that I dare hope that they are never 
snobs and never envious and never jealous. But still 
they may have their tastes and who shall say them nay ? 

I do not love my friends for their garb; clothes are 
“ the birdlime of fools," so why should I so misjudge 
my books as to think that they should do so? But 
they have souls, and some books are kindred to one 
another, some are not. “ Elia ” may respect “ Waver- 
ley,” but I do not fancy he loves him. I can guess the 
sort of company that “ Elia ” desires to keep, so why 
should I deprive him of it? Let me place him in the 
fellowship that he would love and enjoy, with Spenser 
and Shakespeare and Marlowe and Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Goldsmith and Thackeray. Miss Austen 
would scarce thrill with delight at finding herself set 
next to Sterne, or Ruskin be charmed with the company 
of Master Lyly; Goethe might profess a profound admi¬ 
ration for but scarce would hobnob with Dr. Johnson, 
and so I must look upon my shelves with other eyes 
than heretofore I have done; must consult other tastes 
beside mine own. 

Yet a further point: good works must surely be 
above any carping spirit of praising time past and the 
fruit thereof ? A classic would not, I trow, stand upon 
his dignity, announcing loudly his ancient birth or his 
greatness of station, looking sourly the while upon all 
new-comers as upstarts and intruders? I fancy that I 
hear a murmur of kindly greeting to the newly printed 
book, the fresh work of a fresh mind. Among books 
there can surely be no exclusive circle save that founded 
upon merit? My books will press themselves closer 
together to make room for any worthy addition to their 
number, preferring to be crowded rather than to leave 
out in the cold, shelfless and forlorn, any new work 
with just claim to their comradeship. 

See—while I have been dreaming this dream the 
light of day has quite gone out and the window frames 
a square of darkness; the fire has burnt low, the embers 
shedding a dimmer glow over my room. I light my 
candles, draw the curtains close and put more coals 
upon the fire. Then as the lights burn up bright I look 
round at my shelves ; there are my friends decked out 
in yellows and blues and browns and white ; some that 
have cost me much—as “ much ” is measured by my 
modest purse—some that were priced by in appreciative 
booksellers at a mere two pence, but all in varying 
degrees dear to me. They look very sedate in their 
serried ranks; so sedate, in truth, that they can for¬ 
bear to smile at the fancies of their master. Master! 
Yes, I in this little room am master of how much of 
wisdom and beauty and truth! For a few shillings 
any man or woman of heart and head can purchase 
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priceless friends. You, fellow bookman, may not dream 
over your treasures as I am wont to do, but do not laugh 
at me; my dreams are harmless to you and make me 
happy. An you laugh, you be no true bookman. 

E. G. O. 

The Human Will 

III—The Will-not-to 

O our consideration of reflex action must now be 
added that of inhibition, the remarkable 
function of the nervous system which is super- 
added to reflex action as this leads, in racial 
and individual development, to Volition itself. 

The nervous system, as I have said, may be regarded 
as an infinitely complex congeries of reflex arcs. But it 
may also be regarded as comparable to the military or 
legislative system, wherein are officers and officials of 
numerous grades, each with authority over his inferiors, 
and each, save the supreme head, in his turn under the 
control of his superiors. It is to Dr. Hughlings Jackson, 
one of the makers of neurology, that we owe this illumin¬ 
ating conception of the different “ levels ” in the nervous 
system. Thus at the level of the lower end of the 
spinal cord are certain centres which can (and, in the 
infant, do) act reflexly, setting certain muscles in motion 
in response to certain stimuli. At a higher level in the 
nervous system are other centres which can control these 
ana prevent or inhibit the customary reflexes. Just 
above the upper end of the spinal cord, again, is the 
punctum vitale, or respiratory centre, the cells of which, 
in response to certain stimuli from the lungs and else¬ 
where, never fail, day and night, from the cradle to the 
grave, to stimulate certain muscles which cause air to 
enter the lungs. This centre, however, is also under the 
command of centres at higher levels, the activity of 
which can automatically hurry or make irregular or 
retard the act of breathing; whilst the highest centres of 
all permit us consciously to affect the respiratory act in 
any way we please. 

Now this power of inhibition is the ultimate expres¬ 
sion of nearly all that is most admirable in man. In it is 
the germ of self-control, of restraint, of the power to say 
“no,” of the power to “look after,” preferring distant 
but enduring gain to immediate but transitory, scorning 
the apples by the way for what may never be more than 
an ideal goal. Inhibition, then, when developed into the 
will-not-to, is at once the antithesis of volition, as com¬ 
monly understood, and its highest expression. We must 
study it with care. 

If you cross one leg over the other and sharply tap, 
with the edge of your hand, the superjacent knee, just 
below the knee-cap, the leg will be jerked forward. 
Much more markedly will it jerk if the stimulus be 
applied by a friend when you are thinking of something 
else, and especially if you have interlocked your fingers 
and are striving to pull your hands apart. Now this 
“ knee-jerk ” may be regarded as a typical reflex action ; 
but we have already observed that it varies (inversely) 
with the amount of attention which the subject gives to 
it. The centre for this reflex is in the spinal cord, and 
to the centre there run the volitional motor fibres from 
the leg-centre on the surface of the brain. Now, if any¬ 
thing has happened to break or press upon these motor 
fibres in their course from the brain to the cord, or if the 
cells from which they start have been destroyed, it is 
found that the involuntary knee-jerk is greatly ex¬ 
aggerated; whilst, of course, any voluntary jerking of 
the leg is impossible. If, on the other hand, the motor 


cells in the brain, or their fibres, are irritated, that is, 
stimulated, by anything, the knee-jerk is greatly 
diminished. It is obvious, then, that the brain-cells, in 
health, are constantly exerting an inhibitory or restrain¬ 
ing action upon the cells in the spinal cord. What is 
true of this reflex is true of dozens more; and in many 
cases the inhibitory action of the upper centre is so 
powerful that no reflex action occurs save when the 
upper centre or its conducting fibres are weakened and 
unable to prevent the lower centre from discharging the 
reflex action which it is there to perform, the higher 
authorities permitting. 

But now that we understand what is meant by in¬ 
hibition let us contemplate this remarkable fact, the 
significance of which, if I am correct in my interpreta¬ 
tion of it, has escaped previous students of this subject. 
The path of volition is identical with that of inhibition. 
The same nerve-cells and fibres discharge the function 
both of restraining the knee-jerk, and, when you please, 
of making the knee jerk. Yet we have always believed 
that all nerve impulses are identical, varying only in 
intensity; and to the student of the nervous system it is 
almost incredible that the same nerve fibres can convey 
messages so different that one issues in action and the 
other in repression. I incline strongly to the belief that 
the original and primary function of the brain-centre is 
to control or inhibit the lower centre in the spinal cord; 
and that, at any rate at first, when the brain-centre 
came to command the spinal centre to act, all it really 
did was to refrain from the customary restraint: it did 
not command so much as permit. 

In other words, I believe that the human will, volition 
as we are conscious of it, is essentially not a positive but 
a negative thing, in the sense that a command is positive, 
but permission negative. Action, on this view, is the 
result of permission given for a certain complex of what 
are really reflexes; in other words, action is the result of 
a cessation or inaction of inhibition on the part of the 
highest centres. They cease to restrain, and the result 
is action. On the other hand, inaction (I do not mean 
inertia, but the power to sit still, to hold tight when the 
horse runs away, to “ bide your time,” to be a still man 
in a blatant land) is the really active and truly volitional 
process, since it depends on the active and positive power 
of inhibition or control exerted by the higher centres 
upon the lower. And this I know, that inhibition is far 
older and far more essential to successful nervous action 
than is conscious volition or realisation of the self, as 
an academic psychologist would say: for inhibition is 
known as a nervous fact in the history of life many 
aeons before the development of self-consciousness in 
man. 

I am aware that this subject is by no means easy, and 
it is not every reader who will have sufficient power of 
inhibition to enable him to arrest the natural reflex of 
going on to the next article without bothering to see 
whether there may not be something intelligible in this. 
But I find much satisfaction in a theory which lays em¬ 
phasis on self-control in an age when the older virtues 
are being decried as “ bourgeois ” and “ undistin¬ 
guished ” ; besides which I believe the theory of the 
genesis of what we call will in the will-not-to, at first 
subconscious, to be true and significant; not that any 
father is a good judge of his own baby. 

C. W. Saleeby. 


See column ii., page 647. 
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Music and Drama 

W e have opera, words sung to musical accom¬ 
paniment; music-drama, where words and 
music play an equal part; plays with partial 
musical accompaniment—such, for example, 
as “ The Tempest ” as now performed by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree; pantomime and various minor forms such as comic 
opera and musical comedy. At the Savoy Theatre are 
now being presented “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” a sordid 
tale of village profligacy, a spoken version of the well- 
known opera, accompanied by almost continuous excerpts 
from Mascagni’s score, and “ Pagliacci,” a dramatic 
version of Leoncavallo’s opera by Mr. Charles Brook¬ 
field. From the interesting performances of these two 
converted operas the conclusion may safely be drawn 
that the emotional effect of a human drama is vastly 
enhanced by suitable music. But—the “ human ” and 
“ suitable ” provide the rub, and we fancy Mr. Hare 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter cannot hope to attain a real 
success until they forsake their endeavour to extract 
a “ human ” play from an opera book or to render 
“ suitable ” as an accompaniment to spoken words music 
written to support words sung. 

“ Cavalleria Rusticana ” is so hopelessly sordid, 
squalid, and the music so terribly noisy, vulgar, that 
the well-intentioned and often skilful efforts of the 
actors go for naught, but with “ Pagliacci " the material 
is better and the result therefore more satisfactory, at 
times even impressive and touching. There is 
“ humanity ” in the tale; the old, old tale of Harlequin, 
Columbine, Pantaloon and Clown; the lover, the wife, 
the old fool husband, the buffoon; types all, old as the 
world yet young to-day as they were yesterday; simple 
in emotions as all fixed types are—as most healthy 
human beings are. Therefore their emotional appeal to 
us is direct and effective. And there is always pathos 
in the picture of the private griefs of the public jester. 
So the story of “ Pagliacci ” goes home, but as put 
together by Leoncavallo it is essentially operatic, making 
no pretence to reality. Clandestine meetings are held 
in mid-village and so forth, all of which is forgiven, 
even unnoticed, in opera, but is glaring and distracting 
in drama. In a word, Mr. Brookfield has not done 
his work well. Perhaps it was an impossible task he 
was set, hampered as he was by music ready written. 
The task was set to him upside down. What is wanted 
is a straightforward, simply-emotioned, human play, a 
mingling of comedy and of tragedy. This provided, the 
composer can commence his task and furnish a fitting 
musical accompaniment—and then we shall have a great 
work of art. Charpentier in his “ Louise ” has come 
near to this thing, and as W'e listen to his work we ask 
ourselves would not his words be better spoken ? At 
any rate, it would be an interesting experiment and so 
is this one at the Savoy Theatre, which should be wit¬ 
nessed by all who take a genuine interest in the dramatic 
art. As for the performance it is on the whole very 
good. Mrs. Brown-Potter is a thought too studied, too 
restrained as Nedda : Mr. Charles Warner is admirably 
forceful as Canio, Mr. Gilbert Hare quietly sardonic 
and remorseless as Tonio and Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw, 
an actor of temperament, plays to perfection the heart¬ 
less liar and profligate Silvio. I hope the experiment 
will be pushed farther and would venture to suggest 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” as » suitable theme, with 
music by Mr. Edward German. May I be there to see. 

A long and gloomy afternoon’s entertainment was 
provided by the Stage Society on Monday. Tolstoi’s 


“ The Power of Darkness ” presents a terrible picture 
of sordid crime and depraved humanity. Because it is so 
terrible it is impressive, just as a graphic newspaper 
account of an unusually horrible crime commands atten¬ 
tion. Its strength is the strength of brutality, which 
can never be force. The scenes, the characters, the 
language—all are coarse and brutal. Looking back, 
one almost feels that it must have been a specially un¬ 
pleasant nightmare, such as in our waking thoughts we 
could never consciously imagine. But the programme 
before us forbids this conclusion—it was real. “ The 
Power of Darkness ” is meant to be a picture of Russian 
peasant-life; yet, were it not for its strange dress and 
setting, it might just as well have been a story of White¬ 
chapel. Crime is neither Russian nor English, and 
Tolstoi’s play is simply a picture of crime, crime without 
any alleviating circumstances. It is a black picture 
without any relief; every character in the play is utterly 
depraved and worthless with the exception of a child 
who, even at ten years of age, feels a premonition that 
she will ultimately sink into the same mire. It is not 
art: it is a picture of disease and as such should never 
have been put upon the stage. The disease of the human 
frame, the gradual eating away of muscle and bone, is 
not considered a fit subject for presentation on the stage. 
Why, then, should we sit for four hours studying diseased 
minds and moral rottenness? The characters in the 
play rend one another like wild beasts, each for himself 
and no thought for his neighbour. They snarled at one 
another like brutes over a desirable carcase. One forgot 
to think of them as human beings, except occasionally 
when old Akim feebly appealed to God and reminded 
us that we were watching the decay of human souls. 
The details we were asked to listen to were nothing 
short of disgusting. Language may be forcible without 
being coarse, and coarseness never yet atoned for lack 
of strength. It was not edifying, and I am surprised 
that the Stage Society, who have done excellent work, 
should have chosen such a play. What purpose did 
they think could be served by the production of “ The 
Power of Darkness ” 1 If this is a sample of the play 
that our actor managers decline to produce, then we are, 
indeed, thankful that such sane persons exist. If such 
plays as Tolstoi’s were to occupy the boards the play¬ 
house would be a detestable place. There may be very 
little art in many of this season’s successes, but at 
least they are healthy, cheerful nonsense. The most 
morbid-minded person can have little to say for Tolstoi’s 
play ; in fact, the man who rails against sentimentalism 
and idealism in art and literature must have been 
largely reconciled to it on Monday afternoon. Was this 
the real object of its production, instead of the seeming 
denunciation of the love of drink and of money ? 

If such a play should be produced at all, then must 
we praise the work of the producer, M. Max Behrend, 
who certainly did wonders. Excellent work was also 
done by the cast, who, in view of the almost insuper¬ 
able difficulties of their task, acquitted themselves well. 
Mr. Lyall Swete gave a very clever sketch of a sensual, 
cowardly peasant, whose weakness and love of drink 
put him into the clutches of his even less scrupulous 
women folk. Nikita’s awakening remorse at the end 
of the fourth act was finely indicated; he even for the 
moment made the scene with his aged mother dramatic, 
which the play, as a whole, certainly is not. As the 
wife who first deceives and then poisons her old husband 
in order to wed Nikita, Miss Italia Conti’s acting was 
worthy of great praise. Owing to the illness of 
one of the cast she undertook the part without re¬ 
hearsal, and in these trying circumstances she did 
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excellently. A good word must also be said for Miss 
Dorothy Minto as Nan. She acted with naturalness 
and sincerity. Miss Dolores Drummond did good ser¬ 
vice in the part of an utterly callous and mercenary 
old woman. But we cannot but regard the preparation 
for and the acting of such a play as so much wasted 
time. Surely the Stage Society can again find, as they 
found in the past, many worthy and artistic plays to 
produce; last Monday’s nightmare certainly was not. 

Richard Strauss 

T here can be no doubt that Dr. Richard Strauss is 
the most interesting personality to-day in the 
musical world; he is an unsolved problem; he 
may be very great, or he may not be so, and 
foolish would be the critic who dared to pass a final 
judgment upon him and his work. On Monday evening 
last Dr. Strauss conducted his “Tod und Verklarung” 
at the Queen’s Hall, at Miss Ethel Newcomb’s concert, 
thus giving us another opportunity of studying the 
composer and conductor. In the latter position Dr. 
Strauss grows on our affection. The first impression 
we had of him was that he did not fully control his 
forces, that he was content to permit them to go upon 
their own sweet—or unsweet—way ; but this mistaken 
impression was soon corrected and we realised that he 
is an example of quiet force, that he exerts will-power 
without large display of gesticulation, that both eye 
and ear are keen and alert. The orchestral portions 
of Schumann’s A Minor Concerto for pianoforte and 
Chopin’s E Minor were admirably played, full of expres¬ 
sion, of meaning, of dignified, solemn beauty. We 
felt Strauss here throughout, and pitied him more than 
once when a horn passage was ruined through no fault 
of his. 

But naturally our chief interest was centred in the 
performance of “Tod und Verklarung.” It is great 
music. There are two ways in which it may be ap¬ 
proached : from the point of view of sheer music, from 
that of programme music. What impression would this 
piece make upon the listener who merely knew its title 
and was ignorant of the story which Strauss has en¬ 
deavoured to tell ? Probably he would pass judgment 
that the music is often beautiful, frequently impressive, 
especially toward the close, also sometimes noise pure 
and simple and unpleasant. Asked what the music set 
forth he would almost of a certainty reply that he did 
not know; it might narrate the rise and progress of a 
tempest or it might be a passionate pouring forth of 
the storms of a beaten soul. But given the “ pro¬ 
gramme,” the verses which are printed as a preface to 
the score, knowing what the composer has endeavoured 
to say—then what is the probable verdict? Simply 
that Dr. Strauss has taken too intricate a message, 
that he has endeavoured to replace spoken words by 
music, that he has asked of music the impossible. It 
is the apotheosis of “ programme ” music; it is very 
nearly a rrductio ad absurd um. Or —it may be that 
we have never yet realised the minuteness with which 
music can speak to us, that Dr. Strauss is a pioneer, 
that he has advanced further along the narrow way 
than any other, and that in a few years’ time we shall 
acknowledge that he has the intuition of genius and the 
power to progress, that we were wrong and that he was 
right. It may be that the shackles of convention hamper 
our free movement; it may be that he is gifted with the 
freedom of genius. At any rate he is earnest, he is 


interesting, he has power, and we must wait and listen 
and suspend judgment. 

Miss Ethel Newcomb, who gave the concert, is a 
player of accomplishment and delicacy, but she did not 
charm me. There was little fault to find, but her 
merits appeared to be purely negative; she lacks fire, 
possibly also insight. So is it with many of our public 
performers to-day—players of the pianoforte and the 
violin. They do not make mistakes; they are coldly 
chaste. But a cold chasteness is no virtue, for it is not 
open to temptation. They seem to be cold-blooded, 
almost soulless, and we long now and again for some 
strenuosity of heart in addition to this virtuosity of 
finger. However, we hope to hear Miss Newcomb again. 
It is not quite fair to sum up an artist after one hearing 
or on so nervous an occasion. 

The Art of John Lavery 

T hat the French Government has purchased for 
its national collection the portrait of the beauti¬ 
ful girl in white, by Mr. John Lavery, is 
strangely significant in this London of ours. 
That to the very few examples of the English-speaking 
artists at the Luxembourg in Paris there should have 
been added this fresh and blithe picture to hold its 
own with the forceful yellow “ Carmencita ” of Sargent, 
the “ Girl in Red ” of Dannat, the glowing Watts, the 
world-famed “ Portrait of his Mother ” by Whistler, 
shows that the very few but superb examples of the 
British school are being selected by the French jury 
with rare judgment and skill. Indeed, what a contrast 
when compared with the choice of our Chantrey judges. 

There are two influences that have brought about a 
complete change of technique in British art—and in the 
term “ British ” I include American quite as much as 
Scotch—Bince the great landscape school, born out of 
the eighteenth-century splendours, gave way to the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. I mean, of course, the influence 
of Japan and the influence of Velasquez. These in¬ 
fluences came to us through the two Americans, Whistler 
and Sargent—therefore through Paris, and largely 
through Manet. Now, undoubtedly, the chiefest glory 
of Velasquez is his technique—his breadth of handling, 
his sonorous and deep sense of black-and-white, his 
glowing colour, his restraint, his largeness, his 
“ pattern,” his decorative sense; above all, his emotional 
use of colour. Whistler and Sargent are his very chil¬ 
dren. Whistler created in England a whole school. And 
of that school Mr. Lavery is one of the most brilliant 
pupils. Yet in Mr. Lavery’s work, as indeed in the 
work of what is roughly termed the Glasgow School— 
by . far the most vital and vigorous school of painting in 
England to-day—there are signs of danger, signs of that 
falling off from the high traditions of Whistler’s paint 
(not of his words and letters, which are often merely 
cheap smartnesses), a danger which lay latent even in 
much of Whistler’s own work, a danger which must 
always ensue where artists overrate the technical hand¬ 
ling of their medium, or craftsmanship, to the lowering 
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of their artistry, which is to say the emotional state¬ 
ment of their colour. This is best shown perhaps in 
Whistler’s own work. He painted a few great portraits 
—his “ Carlyle ” and his “ Mother,” and, above all, his 
little “ Miss Alexander.” These are amongst the master¬ 
pieces of the world. In painting these masterpieces 
he searched out the characters of the sitters, and he 
stated those characters emotionally in terms of colour 
that yielded the very soul and atmosphere of the persons 
he limned. But in many of his portraits he was content 
to play rich colour scales, and little more. In his land¬ 
scapes he caught the very mood and spirit of the place, 
the very sense of the time. And he set these things down 
with exquisite beauty and simplicity. But his pupils, 
fascinated and inspired by the beauty of his technique 
as a great artist, which he was, and hoodwinked by the 
flippant nonsense he so often talked (it is a pity that 
artists ever talk about their art) in the pose of a great 
and brilliant man of letters, which he was not, his 
pupils set themselves only too often to try to rival 
his craftsmanship, whilst greatly ignoring the fact that 
his so brilliant craftsmanship was used but for the 
splendid utterance of the emotional statement of life— 
which is to say, when we come to portrait-painting, the 
statement of the character of the sitter. Mr. Lavery’s 
craftsmanship is virile and beautiful and forceful; his 
decorative sense is very great; his colour statement is 
fascinating; but when it comes to the essential state¬ 
ment to which all else should be subordinate, he is 
often content, for instance, with the mere statement of 
the beauty of a woman, when he should be telling us 
what that woman really is behind that exquisite screen 
of the lure of her sweet face. How he may do this 
thing no man may tell him, far less teach him; yet 
when we look upon a great masterpiece in portraiture 
it is just this statement that makes the work an im¬ 
mortal thing and places it amongst the splendours of 
the achievement of man’s subtle hand. It was perhaps 
for this reason, and judging Mr. Lavery’s work against 
the work of the masters—indeed, he compels us to this 
by the honours he has received from Prance—that, at 
an exhibition of his latest work, whilst the beauty of 
his colour always pleased the eye, and the fresh and 
breezy qualities of his craftsmanship thrilled with plea¬ 
sure, there was left upon one just a shade of disappoint¬ 
ment that he has not reached out further and higher 
towards a larger achievement. Was it that he really 
believed such after-dinner statements as that Whistler’s 
“ Ten o’clock ” was the greatest and truest and final 
word upon art? Or is it that, with a brilliant but 
faddy critic, he sneers at the “ soul ” ? Or is it that he 
really thinks the technical beauty with which a man 
uses his tools, that is to say his craftsmanship, is the 
be-all and end of Art? Whether so or not, if he does 
not recognise that the ultimate meaning of a work of 
art is the statement of the emotions in terms of colour, 
he will never reach to the heights; and, like so many 
of the disciples of the great masters, he will find his 
art to be but the falling away from that art which 
raised his master to be amongst the immortals. 

Haldane Macfall. 

The New Writers’ Column 

Sappho 

Fragmentary as the extant work of Sappho is, it suffices 
to place her at once not only far above all other poets of 
her sex, but amongst the greatest lyrists of the world. 
We know little of her life, except that she lived at the 
beginning of the sixth century b.c. and founded a school 


of poetesses in Lesbos. That she drowned herself in 
despairing love is improbable; but, be that as it may, her 
poems are obviously the expression of a sincere passion. 
And it is extraordinary that these inspired verses are all 
addressed to a woman, a fact which caused the decadent 
Greeks of the late comedy unjustly to charge the poetess 
with a peculiarly revolting licentiousness. 

For the sensuous fervour of her poetry Sappho ranks 
with Catullus, Mr. Swinburne and the writer of the 
“ Song of Solomon ”: probably above them all. Mr. 
Swinburne has himself called her “ the supreme head of 
song,” and was inspired by her to write such poems as 
“ Erotion ” and “ Anactoria,” the latter one of his most 
splendid productions, wherein are imbedded several ex¬ 
quisite fragments of translation of verse that has defied 
all translators. But, in the nature of thinp, there is a 
feminine note running through her poems which is hers 
alone, an entire abandonment to passion, an all-pervad¬ 
ing and overwhelming emotion. Probably, indeed, it is 
this very emotion which, in its omnipotence, stifles 
articulate poetic utterance in women, being too great 
for words. But this one time it has found expression, 
if not allayment, in splendidly articulate song. 

Shelley, whose nature had in it so much that was 
feminine, approaches Sappho more closely than any 
other in this respect. Such verses as those beginning : 

“ Far, far away, O ye 
Halcyons of Memory,” 

such a phrase as “ I wander and wane like the. weary 
moon ” are expressions of a more essential emotion than 
is perceptible in the most passionate utterance of 
Mr. Swinburne or Catullus. Mr. Yeats has something 
of this feeling too, with the difference that his poetry is 
not Greek in spirit, but Celtic; grey, not golden. But 
Mr. Yeats and Shelley are carried by their passion to the 
clouds (dark clouds though they be) and in an ethereal 
sorrow seem to be loosened from fleshy bonds, while 
Sappho dwells upon the material effects of her desire : 
a Si fi tSpas KaK\(trai, rpo/xos Si 
ircucrav fiypti, jjXa>por«pa Si itoiat 

tw¬ 
it was in the Greek nature to insist on the visible sign. 
The tragic poets did, Theocritus did in such lines as 

Kai ptv xpo>c piv npoiot (yivtro 7roXXa«ct 
fpptvv S’ fK K«pa\as rrdtrat rpl\(s, avrd Si Xoiira 
offn" ft’ rji nal Sip pa. 

Verlaine, in divine rare flashes, was truly Sapphic: 

Car elle me comprend, et mon corur, transparent 
Pour elle seule, helas! cesse d’etre un problfcme 
Pour elle seule, et les moiteurs de mon front bleme 
Elle seule le3 sait rafraichir, en pleurant ” ; 

but not often. Sappho still remains the supreme in¬ 
terpreter of the intimate secrets of Jpms. 

Francis L. Bickley. 
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published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Literature and of sufficient merit, we 
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Monthly Prize Competition 

Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

RULES. 

1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or bo less than five 
hundred. 
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Th* Academy, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 
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will be printed, the prise going, however, to the next best sent in by a non¬ 
prise-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 

SUBJECT FOR THIRD COMPETITION 


Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
January 16 . 


Correspondence 

The Fascination of the Unique 

Sir, —Not long ago you kindly allowed a letter of mine to 
appear in your correspondence on a point of taste. Again I 
venture to write; this time on the “Fascination of the 
Unique.” There is a sad tendency in these days to assume 
that a thing of worth, for and in itself, is necessarily valuable 
everywhere and at all times, and that nothing is to be 
tolerated unless it is of a nature to be reduplicated and 
disseminated everywhere. Experience, however, teaches us 
the “ Fascination of the Unique.” This enchantment can 
hardly be due to beauty alone, for it is powerfully exerted by 
such creations as the Dodo and Mrs. Pipchin. “ Is there 
nobody like you?” remarks little Paul. " No,” answers the 
old lady. “I’m glad of that; that’s a very yood thing 1 ” 
concludes Paul. Not that the unique may not possess the 
beauty of a masterpiece, only beauty is not essential to it, 
neither is truth, nor goodness. No one supposes Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost ” to be true, or a matter of fact, or Nero 
to owe his immortality to goodness. The unique in itself 
and for itself has as fabulous a value as the last expression 
of genius. “The Nelson touch,” as Nelson described the 
mystery of his supreme tactics. Now should not a memorial 
to Shakespeare in London possess this fascination of the 
unique abovo all else ? Theatres exist by the thousand and 
tens of thousands everywhere, but is there anywhere a life-size 
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model of the Globe Theatre? Some may ask “ But would it 
be of use ? Would it be practicable to act plays in it I ” 
Decidedly and in the most interesting of all ways, that of the 
age of Elizabeth. Others might ask, “ Would it not be in¬ 
ordinately expensive to build ? ’ The answer to this is, “No. 
Three or four thousand pounds would provide us with this 
interesting addition to the sights of London. Should not the 
claims of an Elizabethan theatre be urged on the committee 
who are likely shortly to endow the metropolis of the Empire 
with a memorial to Shakespeare ?—Yours, Aic. A. S. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Ansars for column must be addressed to lui Edmoh, 
Tua Acadbmt and Litkkatuki, U East llaming street, London, jb.U. lue 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Kaon 
Question or Answer must b© written on h separate sncet of paper ami on 
only one aide of the paper, whioh must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily lor publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding ol any correspondence. Questions must be conhned to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohwology, Tolk-iore, Art, .Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whetner or not any 
Question or Answer is of suflloient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered Irom tne ordinary works 
of referenoe. 

Coupstition. 

Until farther notioe, fonr prises, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two boat Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“ ' Academy ’ Questions and Answers.'’ 

Tue Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor¬ 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prise-winners will not be published, but tne 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of b/- worth of books to be ohosen oy the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or nooks 
e*n be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 6/*. Ho competitor oan win a prise more than onoe in 
three months. 

One of the four weekly prises will be awarded, wheiiever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of 14 Questions 
and Answers " carries disqualification. 


Questions 

SHAKESPEARE. 

Warwickshire. — Leaving place-nameB (e.g. Coventry, Woneot, Hinckley, 
etc.) out of consideration, are there sufficient dialectal peculiarities in tne 
plays on whioh to base an argument in favour of a Shakespearean, or at any 
rate, Warwickshire, origin lor them?— F.T. (Dudley). 

LITERATURE. 

Phil-Elia. most collected editions of Charles Lamb’s works a paper is 
printed entitled “Preface by a mend of the late Elia,’’ and written by 
^l-Llm.” Can any one icll me who Phil-Elia wuat—Arcliibald Xparkc 


#- Who WAS it?— In Wm. Haslitt’s essay on “The Ignorance of the 
Learned he says: “It should not be forgotten that the least respectable 
character among modern politicians was tne cleverest bov at Eton ” Wno 
was this?—IK. J. Bayhs. 

^ Pet Phrases. —Is the “ shrugging of the shoulders” so common a habit 
tnat present-day novelists should attribute it to so many of their characters? 
h.g in Marie Corelli’s “ God’s Good Man ” it is mentioned no less tnan 
twelve times, and of six different persons. In “Christian Thai,” by M E. 
Francis, it is spoken of nine times and of six characters, three of these being 
in lour consecutive pages. In Leo Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection ” it is alluded to 
eleven times. Many similar cases can be quoted. It is rarely found in 
novels of half a century ago, and is only once mentioned in tue whole of 
I ®PJ® Diary. Query, is the personal habit becoming moro common or 
are these allusions a convenient means of showing the difficulty of reply 
aud so growing unconsciously into an habitual pet phrase of the writer?— 

F. J.O. (.Birmingham). 

Sowing Wild Oats.—T o sow one’s wild oats is to indulge in youthful dis¬ 
sipation, according to the dictionaries aud present usage. When such habits 
are given up a young man is said to Have sown Ui» wild oats. A»ut Thaekeiav 
employs the former phrase in the latter sense, aB though to sow were to 

bury : “ She would have Miles live away from temptation, and sow his wild 

oats, and marry as we did ” (" The Virginians,” Ch. lxxv.). Is tnis an 
exceptional use of tho expression ?—if. Bruce Boswell (Chingford). 

Curbih Edge. —In the Collected Poems of William Watson is a sonnet 

Might on Curbar Edgo ” (page 145). Where is the place? Is it mentioned 
or described elsewhere in literature?— G.W.C. (Pretoria). 

GENERAL. 

“ M.”—I have purchased an old oil-painting of about four feet six inches 

square, and representing three female ngures with an angel in the top left 
hand of the picture. The figures are resting on clouds and the angel is 

pointing down, while the female figures are looking down with dismay. 

There are two letters, “ O. M. f ” pricked through the canvas, if any one 
oould enlighten me as to the name of the painter I would be very grateful — 

G. H. (South Shields). 


JiVhich ” or “ That ”?—What grammatical rule determines the selection 
• v whictl ” or ” that ” aa a relative pronoun? In other words, when is it 
right to say “ The thing which is true ” and ” The thing that is true ” 
respectively? There must presumably be some law.— T.R. (Brentford). 

“ Dai Nippon.”— A review appeared in The Academt of a book, “Dai 
Nippon." What is the meaning of the title?— A.R. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 

The Sonnets.—T he statements made in the quotation from Dr. Milman 
are of very varying authority. The terms of the dedication of the edition 


of the Sonnets in 1609 prove that the publication was surreptitious, otherwise 
tne dedication would nave been signed by the auttior, and not by tne puD- 
lishor, Thomas Thorpe. The only ground, so lar as 1 know, on whicn it 
could be said that Marlowe is the author of any of the bonnets is tne loot 
that in Sonnet XCIV r ., line 14, a line occurs which had previously appeared 
in ’ Edward 111.” (a play ot uncertain authorship some times assigned to 
Marlowe), but the line in the play may very well have been borrowed Irom 
a manuscript copy oi the Bonnets. Many ot the figures of speech used in the 
connets are the common property ol Elizabethan sonneteers, and nave been 
traced to French or Italian sources. Tne fact that the bonnets aTe of very 
unequal literary merit is no ground tor denying that bnakospeare is tne 
author ol all ol them. The same thing is true of tne early plays, suoh as 
“ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and “ Romeo and Juliet.”— A.T. (Edinburgh). 

“ Timon op Athens.”—T his play—a study of the disastrous effects of a 
reverse ol fortune upon an unbalanced mind—has been generally asenbed to 
two authors—Shakespeare and another hand of far imerior cunning, Ah* 
sources from which the story is taken are three: a passage in^ Flutaron s 
*• Rile of Alarous Antonius ' ; Painter’s “ Palace of Pleasure, ^ Novel zo, 
which merely reproduces Plutarch; and Lucian’s dialogue, “Timon, or 
Misanthropes.” The latter has evidently furnished the iramework of the 
play, in it ThraBicles, the philosopher, is the prototype of Shakespeare s 
a pc mant us. Plutarch has another mention oi Timon in his ‘‘Life of 
Aioibiades,” who also figures in the play. Snakespeare, then, would find in 
Plutarch a brief account of Timon’s misanthropical ways, one or two of his 
smart sayings, aud his epitaph, but notliiug of his life before lie turned 
man-hater. Ail tbe rest of tne tale lie would fiud in Lucian. Clough, in a 
note to iiia Plutarch, notices that Timon is twice mentioned by Aristopnanes: 
in the “ Birds ” Prometheus culls himself a Timon among the deities, and 
in the ” Ly Bistrata ” his solitary, man-hating lite is briefly depicted. 
Phrynicus, nis contemporary, lias leit a fragment describing Timon's habits ; 
ana in the next century Antiphancs, one oi the leaders oi the Middle Attic 
Comedy, wrote a play called “ Timon.”— A.ll.B. (Malvern). 

LITERATURE. 

Wild Fire. —Wild fire was tue name bestowed by the ancients upon that 
mysterious phenomenon, the Aurora Borealis, in Scandinavian mythology, 
and in the works of Josephus, l'liny, Aristotle, Tacitus, Ac., the Aurora is 
frequently described as * wild flr«?.'’ In ancient Persian, Hebrew, and 
Arabic literature the famous Greek fire, which was so muon used in early 
Grecian warfare, is also described as “ wild fire.” At the present day the 
electric flashes commonly seen just before rain lulls are spoken ol as ' wild 
hre” in the North of England. To say that anytning “spreads like wild 
fire ” is to compare its jnogress with the rapidity with wmoh the Aurora 
spectrum lights up and spreads over the enure A"olar sky, a phenomenon 
whioh at this time ot year may occasionally bo seen even in England.— KB. 
(Sunderland). 

Wild Fiuk— Is not this the old “Greek fire,” which was supposed to 
spread in every direction, and to oe composed oi materials so inn&mmable 
tnat even water would not extinguish it?—A.A. 

[Replies also received jroin Al.P. (Enfield); B.jI.G. (Putney); and AT.A.C.] 

Kei» ai. — in reply to Zetetes, there is no such substantive as Kctrat Is 

the 3rd person singular, presentment*;, indicative mood, of the mlpax v see 

Liddell and Scott;, and means “lies dead” or “lies in death.' i..v- actual 
reference is to “ Iliad ” xviii. 2U: jcvtrai ndrpoicAos=Patroeluh lies in death ; and 
Mrs. Brow ning is speaking of th. g.ui o. .lainles when the tidings of his 
friend s fate was brought by Antilocuus.— H.Jtl.A. 

GENERAL. 

“ Indict.” —This is the modern lurm ot tue word, the Latinised form of the 
A.F. and M.E. verb, in accordance with which the M.E. endite has been 
altered to indite, since 1600 written indict. Tne form endict seems to be a 
cross between the two.— A.R.B. 

Cauedioion.—T he kingdom of Caredigion was chiefly oomposed of the 
great Flam of Gwuelod, a level tract of country on the coast of what are now 
Merioneth and Cardigan, it was a very prosperous district, and was ruled 
over in the days of Utner Pendragon by Gwythuo Garanmr. It was protected 
from the sea by a dyke, of whioh the care was eutrusted to Prinoe Seithenyn, 
an habitual drunkard. Owing to his carelessness, during a great storm the 
sea broke down the dyke, and submerged the whole of the Plain of Gwaelod, 
leaving to Gwythno only the sovereignty of his own palace on the Mawddaon 
of all nis kingdom of caredigion. The story is to oe found in *’ Triads of 
the isle of Britain,” and has been elaborated into one of the seven deligntful 
novels of Tnomas Love Peacock, under the title of " The Misfortunes ol 
Elphin.”— U. Pearl Humphry. 

Elephant and Tortoise. — The ancient Hindu idea of the world was that 
it was supported by an elephant, who in its turn was supported by a tortoise. 
1 do not know what part was played by a “ stone,” but in a pioture 1 have 
seen, designed by a .brahmin, tbe world rested on three elepnants standing 
on a tortoise, wnich was resting on the thick speckled folds of a seipent, 
enclosing the whole design. This is probably the meaning of the allusion.— 
K.K. 

Elephant and Tortoise. —This is tho Hindu figure of the world. The 
tortoise, or turtle, rested on a stone, bearing the elephant on its back. The, 
stone was invisibly supported in space. Tne sea rests on the turtle's book, 
aud was, by Vishnu’s advioe, churned by Shesha, the oobra, to bring lorta 
the lucky things. The cobra and the tortoise have much significance also 
in Egyptian mythology.— H. Pearl Humphry. 

Les Droits d’Aubaine. —The law referred to is that under whioh, prior to 
1. A), foreigners in France were incapacitated both from succeeding to or 
transmitting property on death, so that their property escheated on their 
death. Hence comes the modern colloquial moaning of aubaine^" wind¬ 
fall.” Various exceptions to this law were introduced from time to time. 
Scotch merchants “ trafficking in the kingdom ” of Franoe were exempted 
from its operation by Henry JLl. in 1554. The reason of the exemption does 
not appear, except that probably tnere was a species of entente cordials 
between Scotland and France at that time. Foreign tapestry workers were 
exempted, and local exemptions were made— e.y. at Kneims, Ch&lons, and 
Calais. I cannot find any reoord of Switserland being relieved from the 
operation of the law till 1779, when an exemption was made in favour of 
the Catholic Cantons. This would not suffioe to explain the referenoe as 
the “ Sentimental Journey ” was published in 1768. Possibly the deoree of 
exemption was but the confirmation of previous ordinances or a previously 
existing custom. The droit daubaine was finally abolished altogether by a 
decree of August 6, 1790.— O.E.B. (Paris). 

[G. H. (S. Shields) asks a question whioh is inadmissible in these columns.] 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
whioh prises have been awarded. The winners oan obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings' worth of books. Notioes hava 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers; 
Messrs. Cross A Floyd, 31 Argyle Street, Birkenhead. 

Mr. C. Combritlgr, 4 A 5 New Street, Birmingham, 

Mr. 1. Alexander, 28 Broughton Street, Edinburgh 
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Notes 


A propos of my remarks some weeks ago concerning 
the number of novels which drew for their sub¬ 
ject on the actualities of real life, it is inter¬ 
esting to be reminded by an article on “ Eliza¬ 
bethan Crime Plays,” by Mr. J. Slingsby Roberts, that 
the tendency was particularly prevalent among the 
Elizabethan dramatists, who, with the distaste for com¬ 
promise and prevarication so characteristic of the age, 
described the facts exactly as they had occurred, mincing 
nothing. I quote the following: — 

“ In spite, however, of the very general interest in 
crime and criminals in our day, the direct and undis¬ 
guised use of criminal records for the stage would cer¬ 
tainly offend modem taste, so that, whenever recourse is 
.had to them, the adaptation is always veiled by a careful 
change of names and surroundings. It was not so with 
the Elizabethans. To them the crime-play presented 
itself as a legitimate though humble variety of historical 
tragedy. The eighteenth-century conception of the dig¬ 
nity of history had not yet arisen to confine historians 
to political events. Nothing forbad the Tudor chroni¬ 
clers, Hall and Stow and Holinshed, to mention,. some¬ 
times with detail, a crime wholly without political 
bearing, if it had deeply stirred the imagination of their 
contemporaries. Now it is well known how general was 
the custom in that time of dramatising events from 
English history or from the legends, such as those of 
Lear and Cymbeline, which then passed as such. If the 
crimes of princes were available as material for drama, 
why not on a lower plane tho3e of private individuals? 
These plays had two qualities th3t made strongly for 
popularity—topical interest and abundance of horror; 
and it is‘not surprising that the genre flourished. No 
less than sixteen names have come down to us, but only 
four of them are extant.” 

The two plays, however, with which Mr. Slingsby 
Roberts deals are “ Arden of Faversham,” whose heroine 
is called “ a bourgeoise Clytemnestra,” and the anony¬ 
mous play which was founded on the “ Yorkshire 
Tragedie ” recorded in Stow’s Chronicle for 1604. 

Though, however, modern susceptibilities would be 
offended by the stage representation of actual murders, 
I think none the less that the more interesting phases of 
crime afford a field to the novelist-psychologist which 
has been too little exploited. With the exception of 
Mr. H. B. Irving’s “ Studies in French Criminals,” 
which appeared some years ago, I am acquainted with no 
English work dealing adequately with the subject. It 
may be that the British mind, thinking that “ psycholo¬ 
gical ” is but a high-sounding euphemism for morbid, 
shrinks from the matter: yet what an excellent subject 
for a novel, psychological and yet none the less 
dramatic, would be the story of Lacenaire (one of Mr. 


Irving’s criminals), the highly educated and cultured 
young Frenchman who in his complete absence of any 
moral sense, and in the full possession of his faculties, 



MR. W. E. NORRIS 

IP/lOto. Russell «fc So??*] 

adopted a career of crime on general philosophical 
principles. 

I quote the following from an interesting interview 
with Mr. Zangwill in “ The Tatler ” : 

” My next work will be a volume of philosophical 
essays, some of which have already been published by 
Harper, on the Latin countries where I have lately been 
travelling—France, Spain, Sicily, and Italy. The book 
is to be called ‘ Latin Phantasies.’ 
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“ What do I think of the short story? I believe that 
it'is the concentration of artistic ability and force. The 
reason why the volume of short stories is not popular is 
because people are too lazy to appreciate it. They don't 
want to have to get acquainted every twenty pages or so 
with a new set of people and with new situations. You 
can obviate that indifference to a certain extent by taking 
the same set of people through a series of stories, but the 
detached short stories are not demanded. People when 
they read apparently wish to sink into an easy chair and 
emerge about a week later.” 

But surely the decline of the short story, which a 
prominent publisher assured me was one of the most 
marked features of present-day literature, is to be 
ascribed not so much to the indifference of the public 
as to the growing power of the magazines, where the 
short story flourishes inordinately. But the public is a 
creature of habit, and, growing accustomed to reading 
casually its short stories in the pages of the weekly and 
monthly papers, objects to take them as serious litera¬ 
ture in volume form. Apart from this their taste must 
inevitably be corrupted by the magazine short stories, 
the majority of which are of inferior quality. 

A pbopos of the decline of the short story I am inter¬ 
ested to see that Mr. Kipling’s latest volume has met 
with adverse criticism in America and France on quite 
similar lines to that which it received over here. I 
quote the following reviews from the “ Mercure de 
France ” and “ Current Literature ” : 

“ Eien de ce qu’ecrit T auteur de Kim et de Stalky and 
Co. ne saurait etre indifferent, mais ce nouveau livre 
n’ajoute rien k la gloire universelle du pfcre de Mowgli. 
Toutefois, Mr. Kipling revble ici une faculty nouvelle 
chez lui: celle d’etre obscur. Les lecteurs qui pourront 
d6chiffrer le myst&re de They et donner une interpreta¬ 
tion plausible de cette nouvelle auront droit k un prix 
de perspicacity. ” 

Our American contemporary is considerably more em¬ 
phatic : 

At the same time, much reading of his stories must be, 
to a certain extent, an irritation. It is not pleasant to 
be reminded in every few lines that there are many 
subjects of which the general reader is painfully igno¬ 
rant. Few things are less welcome than omniscience in a 
finite being. Exactly what charm Mr. Kipling finds in 
the lingo of specialists only psychologists would be able 
to discover. There is nothing very difficult for a man of 
leisure, cleverness and literary skill in acquainting him¬ 
self even very closely with the technicalities ordinarily 
known to men in a special trade, profession, or walk in 
life. Undoubtedly, the interlarding of a story with un¬ 
usual words gives it an appearance of profundity, but 
tliis is no more than an apparition. The real test of 
special knowledge is the ability to meet unexpected occa¬ 
sions, and this a literary man has never to do. Like the 
dramatist, he creates his own circumstances, and has 
only to acquire such special terms as apply to the matter 
directly in hand. It is very doubtful, also, whether the 
man who really knows his subject intimately, to whom 
it is a part of his daily life, is fond of garnishing his 
every-day talk with its technicalities. Certainly, among 
men of any calling, few things are more boresome than 
straight shop talk. 

I am indeed surprised to see that the French critic 
apparently classes “ Stalky and Co.,” which is perhaps 
the worst of Mr. Kipling’s books, in the same category 
as “ Kim,” which is among the best. One might 
as well place “ Pickwick ” by the side of “ David Copper- 
field." It is, at any rate, an instance of the tendency 
of popularity to become the only test of literary merit. 

The January number of the “ Hibbert Journal ” will 
contain articles on the Scotch Church Crisis, by A. 


Taylor Innes and the Reverend John Watson, D.D. In 
the same number there will be several important articles 
including “ A Plea for Mysticism,” by the Reverend 
O. W. Allen; “ The Warp of the World,” by Newman 
Howard; “ The Universe and Beyond,” by Professor 
Cassius J. Keyser; “ Mind and Matter,” by Sir Oliver 
Lodge ; “ The New Sayings of Jesus,” by Professor Kir- 
sopp Lake; “ The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theology,” 
by the Reverend C. J. Shebbeare; and “ The Johannine 
Problem,” by the Reverend B. W. Bacon, D.D. 

Do the children share their elders’ taste for musical 
comedy? Apparently. Mr. Bourchier thinks so, for 
** Little Black Sambo,” the children’s Christmas enter¬ 
tainment at the Garrick, is very much in that line. 
There is clever dancing, catchy coon songs, whistling 
solos, unexpected effects with the limelight, everything 
except a coherent story. This is a little disappointing 
because the play in the opening passages was delightfully 
fresh and quaint. It promised a pretty story in an un¬ 
usual setting.’ Little White Barbara, charmingly played 
by Miss Iris Hawkins, is a pale-faced, spoilt child, too 
listless to run and too bored to play. Her two old- 
fashioned maiden aunts fuss over her and beg her 
to eat her breakfast; even Plantagenet, the huge 
coloured servant, is concerned. The doctor comes. 
Ah! he says, this little girlie has had too much 
love, too much petting; she wants rousing. Then 
comes Little Black Sambo to play games and tell 
her stories of the jungle where the tigers growl and 
all the little nigger boys are afraid. After this the play 
degenerates into mere romping and various “ turns.” 
But if the children like the “ turns ” then all is well, for 
they are bright and gay enough to charm away even 
Little White Barbara’s peevishness. Miss Nellie Bow¬ 
man acted with great verve and spirit as Sambo, dancing 
delightfully. Mr. Frank Lawton’s whistling solos were 
much appreciated, while Mr. Leonard Calvert as the 
doctor and Mr. Webb Darleigh as Plantagenet were 
also very successful. 

Bibliographical 

C oventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House ” is to 
be added to the “ Muses’ Library,” and much 
as I have delighted in the poem I cannot help 
thinking that it is scarcely worthy of com¬ 
panionship with the generality of the volumes in that 
admirable series. But if not the highest poetry the 
“ Angel ” is full of delicate charm, and the fact of half a 
century’s sustained popularity may warrant its inclusion 
in the series named. First published in tw'o parts in 
1854-56, the poem ran through three or four editions in 
ten years, and each decade since has exhausted a further 
edition—and this apart from the appearance of the 
poem in the collected works of the poet. The latest 
separate issue I can recall was in 1887 in “ Cassell’s 
National Library," a popular form which must have 
familiarised the poetic love story to thousands of 
readers. Of a further projected inclusion in the 
“ Muses’ Library ” I learn with regret, for the admis¬ 
sion of a living poet in such a series seems to me a mis¬ 
take. The standard should be kept at the highest and 
should exclude anything to which the implied name of 
“ classic ” cannot be applied, otherwise it is misleading to 
the unlearned reader. There are only two poets living 
of whom it may be said that they have already taken on 
literary immortality. 

During the year which will begin to-morrow there will 
occur the seventh anniversary of the death of William 
Ewart Gladstone (May 19) and of James Payn 
(March 25), and on these dates there will pass out of 
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copyright the works published by the statesman and the 
novelist before 1863. In the case of Payn there is 
probably nothing in his writings before “ Lost Sir 
Massingberd ” (1864), which can be looked upon as 
sufficiently popular to exercise the reprinter. Glad- 


written by a young woman of twenty-three, Elisabeth 
Sara Sheppard, and, to quote a contemporary criiic, 
“ is a strange, wild, affected, incongruous, mystical, art- 
novel—incomplete, incorrect, foolish, extravagant; still, 
displaying feeling without discretion, power without 





DE QUINCEY'S COTTAGE, GRASMERE 
IProm a drawing by George Adame ] 


stone’s “ The State in its Relations with the Church ” 
(1838), and “ Church Principles considered in their 
Results ” (1840) have something of historic interest and 
are, I should think, sure of some measure of support if 
issued afresh in a popular form; his “ Studies on Homer 
and the Homeric Age ” (1858) is already announced for 
inclusion in Messrs. Routledge’s “ Universal Library,” 
now modelled anew in the style of the ‘‘World’s Clas¬ 
sics.” Perhaps in these days of fiscal discussion an 
enterprising publisher might find a public for a reprint 
of the bulky volume of Gladstone’s “ Financial State¬ 
ments of 1853, 1860-63 ” (1863). 

In reading Dr. Moncure Conway’s recently published 
autobiography I have been struck by the number of 
references to books of some importance in their day, 
which have become well nigh forgotten. Some of these 
judging by the impression which they made in the past 
might be found worthy of republication. I have not 
space to mention more than two of them now. One is 
John Sterling’s romantic story of “ The Onyx Ring,” 
which appeared originally in “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” 
in 1838, and in the second volume of Sterling’s “ Essays 
and Tales ” in 1848. The story has a certain old- 
fashioned air about it, but is by no means without 
interest. The other book to which Dr. Conway’s com¬ 
mendation has sent me is “ Charles Auchester, a 
Memorial,” a novel which was published anonymously 
in 1853, and met with a very mixed reception. It was 


learning, and a passion for music rather than a know¬ 
ledge of it.” Benjamin Disraeli—to whom the story was 
dedicated—wrote to the author saying “ No greater book 
will ever be written upon music, and it will one day be 
recognised as the imaginative classic of that divine art.” 
It is to be imagined that Disraeli here showed himself a 
flatterer rather than a true critic or prophet. I may 
add that Dr. Conway mentions a lady “ who could 
identify every character in the novel.” In a later story, 
“ Rumour,” Miss Sheppard introduced—of course 
under disguised names—Disraeli and Beethoven. 

The reissue of “ The Guide of the Perplexed ” of 
Maimonides in its English translation and in a popular 
form should prove interesting to many readers with a 
taste for speculative subtleties. Moses, ben Maimon, 
commonly known as Maimonides, flourished over seven 
hundred years ago, having been bom at Cordova in 
1135. Few of his works have been translated into 
English, and “ The Guide of the Perplexed ” was not 
translated until 1881-85, when Dr. M. Friedlander’s 
version was issued by the Society of Hebrew Literature. 
The object of the work is “ to afford a guide for the per¬ 
plexed (to thinkers whose studies have brought them into 
collision with religion), who have studied philosophy 
and have acquired sound knowledge, and who, while 
firm in religious matters, are perplexed and bewildered 
on account of the ambiguous and figurative erpressions 
employed in the holy writings.” Walter Jerrold. 
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Reviews 


Hon6r£ de BalzaC. His Life and Writings. By Mary 
F. Sandars. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

In an age of more pretension than performance it is 
a great satisfaction to come upon a book modest in its 
design, temperate in its execution, exempt from all 
affectation of profundity, but accomplishing all that it 
does undertake with perfect efficiency. It only remains 
that the undertaking should be one of importance, and 
that the volume should fill an actual gap upon the shelf, 
to entitle such a book to a cordial welcome. All this 
is most applicable to Miss Sandars’ Life of Balzac, which 
might easily have been obscure and fatiguing, and is, 
on the contrary, bright, entertaining and readable from 
end to end. The author has wisely kept criticism 
much in the background. Balzac’s more salient qualities 
as an author admit of brief statement, and a more 
elaborate treatment could hardly be attempted without 
the risk of swamping biography by criticism. Each of 
his principal works would in that case claim individual 
treatment, and when each had had its turn the difficult 
task—possible perhaps only to a Frenchman—would 
remain of determining how far the prodigious world 
of imaginary personages which Balzac called into being 
corresponds with the actual world which he professed to 
delineate, whether the “ Human Comedy ” was ever 
really performed upon the human stage, whether the 
great realist was not in fact a great idealist. To 
answer this question would require an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the age of Louis Philippe, of which 
chronological conditions have made Balzac the painter, 
for it is remarkable that his literary activity practi¬ 
cally begins and ends with the Monarchy of July. In 
either case his fame is secure; if his work is not the 
accurate transcript of the society around him, it will 
be little affected by subsequent changes of manners; if 
it is, it will be indispensable for the future student and 
historian. 

It is a strong argument for the greatness of Balzac 
the writer that none could refuse this distinction to 
Balzac the man. The undisputed facts of his life are 
colossal, monumental. The audacity which could plan 
such an undertaking as the “ Comedie Humaine,” the 
incredible labour and courage which could achieve it in 
spite of incessant obstacles and continued privations, 
the perfect originality of all his ways and works, the 
unique character of his very follies and eccentricities, 
as of one living in an Arabian Night, have always 
marked him out as one apart from the ordinary mass 
of mortality. To these claims must now be added the 
heroic character of the great attachment of his life, 
better known since the publication of his letters to the 
object of his devotion, Madame Hanska. These place 
Balzac as distinctly among great lovers as his novels 
place him among great authors: there are few such 
examples of constancy, self-sacrifice and strength of 
affection. The character of Madame Hanska is more 
ambiguous, and will long afford a theme for the investi¬ 
gators of psychological problems. She appears to us 
rather in the light in which Petrarch’s Laura is usually 
regarded, not by any means devoid of heart, but more 
in love with her adorer’s homage than with his person, 
and much impressed with the necessity of keeping him 
in order for his own good. Balzac, on his part, was 
far more in earnest than Petrarch, whose attachment, 
though no mere make-believe, was greatly aided by its 
thorough identification with the literary fame which 


he valued above all things. Without Laura, or at least 
a Laura, Petrarch would have been nothing as a ver¬ 
nacular author. This motive in no respect entered into 
Balzac’s sentiment for Madame Hanska; his great enter¬ 
prise had been undertaken before he knew her, nor 
did she on her part derive during his lifetime 
any celebrity from her Platonic attachment. Balzac’s 
attachment was sublimely disinterested, and its deli¬ 
cacy appears all the more remarkable in one of 
such sturdy, not to say coarse, physique, “ trap 
pros pour nos fauteuih,” as Sainte-Beuve maliciously 
said when he helped to ex< le him from the 
Academy. This commends hin m an especial degree 
to his present biographer, and, part from the general 
good taste and good sense of her book, it is her special 
merit to have, first of . English biographers, made 
one of the rich collection of letters to Madame Hanska 
published by the Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul 
from the autographs in his own possession. In addition 
to this generally accessible source, the author has been 
permitted to consult the Vicomte’s Balzac Library, 
destined eventually for the Museum at Chantilly, which 
contains “ hundreds of Balzac’s autograph-writings, 
many of them unpublished and of great interest,” as 
well as “ the proofs of nearly all his novels.” Better 
still, her own proofs have been revised and errors 
weeded out by the Vicomte himself; while the book, 
which originated in impressions derived from the lec¬ 
tures of Dr. Emil Reich, has profited throughout by the 
suggestions of that eminent scholar and publicist. We 
have only to add that the treatment of the other 
passages of Balzac’s unique career is not less thorough 
than that of the Hanska episode, and that, apart from 
the themes which rather concern the critic than the 
biographer, the book, on its own modest but sufficient 
scale, appears to leave little if any room for improve¬ 
ment. Richard Garnett. 

Studies in Heterogenesis. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. (Williams & Norgate. 31s. 6d.) 

“ Studies in Heterodoxy ” Dr. Bastian might have 
called this important and remarkable volume, in which he 
adduces a great mass of evidence against the tenability of 
certain orthodox biological beliefs. It is more than thirty 
years since the author first published on the question of 
the origin of life and the lowest organisms. He took 
part in the famous “ spontaneous generation ” con¬ 
troversy to which Pasteur, Huxley and Tyndall con¬ 
tributed. It has always been Dr. Bastian’s fate to be 
on what has hitherto appeared to be the losing side, and 
the tide has not yet turned. Years ago, when he wrote 
“ The Beginnings of Life ” and two smaller volumes, Dr. 
Bastian was content to draw what he saw under the 
microscope. The drawings were simply discredited, 
because they recorded what the orthodox dogmas deny. 
Dr. Bastian had to wait; his opponents thought him con¬ 
vinced. When at length he was able to turn again to 
the studies which had fascinated his youth—studies 
which do not yield bread-and-butter—Dr. Bastian 
resigned five years before he needed his professorship 
of medicine at University College, learnt the delicate 
art of micro-photography, and has since actually taken 
with his own hands more than five thousand of these 
photographs, some eight hundred of which are repro¬ 
duced in the present volume. Plainly one cannot dis¬ 
credit a micro-photograph as one may a drawing: but 
there is a short way with the dissenters—ignore them. 
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Here, then, is a physician of great distinction, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; a lifelong student of a 
certain subject. You would think that when he sent 
to the Royal Society a short paper of a most striking 
kind, the truth of which was attested by the faithful 
witness of the camera, the paper would be promptly 
accepted and read. Not so, however. The paper has 
not been accepted, and the most influential member of 
the committee responsible for its fate actually declined 
point-blank, on one occasion, to move three yards in 
the library of the Royal Society, to see Dr. Bastian’s 
specimens there displayed. Be assured that dogmatism 
often flourishes in quarters where it should be unable 
to draw a single breath. Men of science suffer from 
human nature just as do the theologians. 

Of course, it is here possible to give only the briefest 
indication of Dr. Bastian’s work. He believes that he 
has proved the origin of lowly forms of life to be con¬ 
stantly occurring in the organic matter around us. (It 
is a pity, by the way, that his original term, archebiosis, 
has largely been replaced by Huxley’s more cumbrous 
word abiogenesis, to indicate the origin of living from 
not-living matter.) He further believes that the most 
amazing metamorphoses occur amongst the infusoria and 
bacteria; changes of species which he calls heterogenesis. 
I have had the good fortune to study a number of Dr. 
Bastian’s preparations and can only, thereafter, say that 
the action of the Royal Society seems to me to be a 
grave disservice to the cause of truth. 

As to the question of the origin of life, there are three 
possibilities. Life arose on our planet by natural causes 
in time past, but now cannot so arise (though the con¬ 
ditions as to the supply of complex chemical compounds 
are more favourable now than then !) This is the ortho¬ 
dox belief. Or life arose by natural causes in time past 
and does so to-day. This is Dr. Bastian’s belief. Or 
life arose in time past, once and for all, by a Creative 
Act. This is Lord Kelvin’s belief. We may accept one 
of these, or exercise that suspense of judgment which is 
possible for the disciplined mind alone; but we must in 
any case appreciate the fact that the question was not 
finally closed thirty years ago, since Dr. Bastian has con¬ 
clusively refuted the logic by which an illegitimate infer¬ 
ence was drawn from what no one questions to have been 
accurate experimental data. C. W. Saleeby. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illus¬ 
trated with 25 Drawings on wood by George Cruik- 
shank. (Frowde. Prize Edition. 4s.) 

When, this time last year, the edition de luxe of the 
above came into my hands for review in The Academy 
I did not hesitate to express my opinion, as a good 
Cruikshankian jealous for that artist’s reputation, that 
the publication, as “ fine examples of the artist’s work ” 
of a series of unrepresentative and inadequate drawings, 
which had lain unused for forty years, was regrettable 
and misleading. This is still my opinion; not so much, 
let it be understood, that they should not have been 
published at all as that they should not have been pub¬ 
lished with such a heralding. 

Apart from the initial objection, there is fortunately 
much to be said in favour of this “ prize edition” of the 
immortal allegory. In itself “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
is- essentially what a prize book should be, and this 
edition at the price at which it is published would be 
hard to beat. Every schoolmaster who makes such a 
gift to a successful scholar strikes a blow for good litera¬ 
ture and drives a nail into the coffin of trashy reading. 
The mere fact that a book has been hardly won makes 
it peculiarly precious and a thing to be read from cover 


to cover. Its counterpart may have stood unexplored 
on his father’s bookshelves so long as he can remember. 
Now it is the captive of his own little bow and spear, 
and so cannot be ignored. 

The value of this volume is greatly enhanced by its 
admirable Biographical Introduction, by Canon Ven¬ 
ables, ably revised by Miss Mabel Peacock. Here we 



CHRISTIAN FLEES FROM THE CITY OF DESTRUCTION 

[Illustration from “ The Pilgrim's Progress" ( Frowde )] 


have the remarkable tale well told of the tinker’s brat 
who, when little more than a baby, had “ but few equals 
for cursing and swearing, lying and blaspheming the 
name of God.” At nine he is racked with convictions 
of sin and haunted with religious terrors. As a youth 
his eyes are again blinded, and his recklessness brings 
him constantly face to face with death, only to be pre¬ 
served by God’s good mercy for better things. At twenty, 
imprudently married to a wife as ill provided with 
worldly goods as himself—“ as poor as owlets,” to adopt 
his own expression, he tries to live a new life, but is 
soon playing the madman after his wonted manner, and 
is rebuked by a neighbour as “ the ugliest fellow for 
swearing she ever heard.” Later he is led to the study 
of the Bible, only to become, in his own-phrase, “a 
poor, painted hypocrite,” gaining great peace of con¬ 
science and supreme self-satisfaction. Then, overhear¬ 
ing the conversation of a few poor women, he learns 
that he is still a stranger to vital religion. Henceforth 
his mind “ lay fixed on eternity like a Horse-leech at 
the vein,” but he continues to be the victim of intoler¬ 
able self-torment. One day he stakes his hope of salva¬ 
tion on his ability to work miracles, saying to the 
puddles in the road “ Be dry ” and to the dry places 
“ Be ye puddles.” Another day he is assailed by the 
almost irresistible impulse to pray to anything but God 
—to the bushes, to a broom, to a bull, even to Satan him¬ 
self. Forthwith he curses his fate that he is not a dog 
or a toad which has no soul to perish. Anon he believes, 
as has many another, that he has committed the un¬ 
pardonable sin, and so he goes through the whole gamut 
of agonies, rivalling, in Canon Venables’ words, “as a 
skjlful self-tormentor the most rigid of ascetics,” 
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This is a very inadequate resume of a story 
which is the greatest possible help to the proper under¬ 
standing of the autobiography of the soul which follows, 
and the boy who reads it will learn that truth is 
not only stranger but vastly more entertaining than 
fiction. 

Therefore let me repeat. If there is a book which 
you want a boy to read—and surely we all want our 
boys to know their Bunyan—do not lend it to him, do 
not borrow it for him from the library, above all do 
not set it him-as a task, but give it him, and be well 
assured that, though you may never know it, he will 
devour it for the simple reason that it is his “ very own.” 

6. S. Layard. 

Bible Problems and the New Material for their 
Solution. By T. K. Cheyne, D.D. Crown Theo¬ 
logical Library. (Williams & Norgate. 5s.) 

The Life of Hugh Price Hughes. By his Daughter. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 

The Art of Creation: Essays on the Self and its 
Powers. By Edward Carpenter. (Allen. 5s. net.) 
The Forgiveness of Sins; and Other Sermons. By 
George Adam Smith, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Gs.) 

Dr. Cheyne’s volume is an expansion of a lecture 
delivered before the Churchmen’s Union in June of this 
year. It is a plea for carrying criticism to forthright 
conclusions. It is, therefore, a protest against that 
kind of moderation which would set up arbitrary 
boundaries. If Christianity is to perish at the hands 
of criticism, one may imagine Dr. Cheyne to say, let 
it so perish at the hands of its own scholars. And 
surely that were the nobler lot. But death—even such 
euthanasia—is not anticipated. The “ form of the 
spiritual truth ” of Christ’s resurrection and ascension 
may indeed be historically derived from a Babylonian 
myth; but “ the discovery that a form of belief is of non- 
historical origin (i.e. belongs to another sphere than 
that of history) has nothing to do with the truth or 
falsehood of the belief itself. Whatever else may be 
subverted by criticism, the belief in the resurrection 
of Christ is safe.” The Canon has made a very real 
effort in these pages not to shock but to carry along 
with him his brethren. He claims to go in the direction 
of liberalism but a step further than a well-known 
priest of the English province of the Society of Jesus, 
Father Tyrrell. The temper of his book is admirably 
gentle and restrained and the matter is of most living 
interest. 

A vein of enthusiasm runs through the life-story of 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, as it is told by his daughter, 
that might possibly seem to demand on the part of the 
reader a warmer personal sympathy than any of which 
it would be prudent to assume the universal existence. 
For the eminent Wesleyan had an unfortunate knack 
of putting up the backs even of people not by any 
means out of sympathy with the general scope of his 
social ideals. As Dr. Parker wuttily remarked of him, 
he would positively lie in wait for the Devil : and few 
of us can bear that he should be treated in that aggres¬ 
sive fashion. That happy phrase throws a gleam of light 
upon another which has been embodied in the currency 
of speech. The Nonconformist Conscience did not 
originate with Mr. Hughes or with his sympathisers: 
but, as his biographer says, he snatched it to his breast. 
“ Let us see,” he said, “ that we are worthy of this 
title which has been bestowed upon us.” Apart from 
his attitude in public affairs, wherein he is the type of 


the militant Nonconformist, he was in matters proper 
to his pastoral office of remarkable moderation and 
sanity. He believed less in conversion than in illumina¬ 
tion ; and to young men preparing for the ministry, 
lest they should underrate the value of carnal know¬ 
ledge, is remembered to have said: “ If God has no 
need of your brains He has no need of your ignorance.” 
He devoted himself accordingly, though less than he 
would have liked yet more than he needed, to serious 
studies, and he kept a watchful eye upon the books of 
the day. He read Meredith and admired Mr. Hall 
Caine. That he was a happy husband and father the 
tone of loving enthusiasm that characterises the pages 
of this filial tribute sufficiently expresses; and for the 
sake of that spirit of love we bear patiently with many 
irrelevancies. And in spite of these the Life is a really 
businesslike and happy piece of work. 

“ The Art of Creation ” might perhaps be labelled 
an essay in Monistic mysticism. It is the author’s 
aim to help us to that condition of consciousness in 
which, leaving behind the stage of self-consciousness 
which distinguishes the ordinary man from the brute 
and from the infant, the mind recognises itself as one 
with its knowledge and with the thing it knows. “ He 
who beholds all beings in Self, and the Self in all beings, 
he,” it is declared in the Upanishads, “ never turns 
away from it.” This, says our Neo-Hegelian, is the 
only true existence. And Mr. Carpenter writes with 
conviction and fervour. 

Our volume of sermons by Dr. Adam Smith is an 
example of the fact that even yet it is not necessary to 
stray from the paths of orthodoxy in order to treat with 
freshness and originality the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. Take, for example, the existence of moral 
guilt, with the correlative need for forgiveness, and the 
nature of that divine prerogative; for this is the 
subject-matter of the sermon which supplies its title to 
the book. Here the element of God’s new trust in the 
soul which He has pardoned is manifested as a principal 
element in His forgiveness of it. Thus the penitent 
is held to the point of honour. This is a kind of 
elevated anthropomorphism that is profitable, and 
it is characteristic of the general tone of this wise 
Scottish preacher. 

The Enchanted Woods. By Vernon Lee. (Lane. 

3s. 6d. net.) 

It scarcely seems playing fair to address the dedication 
of a volume dealing with enchanted woods from Maiano, 
near Florence, and to chide the reader in the first essay 
for not being content to explore his immediate sur¬ 
roundings. Returning from a ride “ up the steep paths 
from the Mugnone Valley to the Amphitheatre of 
Fiesole,” and sitting down in a study within a stone's- 
throw of the beautiful woods of Settignano, within 
walking distance of the City of Flowers, who of us would 
not feel inclined to express the belief that we enrich 
our lives “ by the faithful putting to profit of what 
is within our grasp ” ? 

Vernon Lee seems to have taken one of the salient 
points of Tolstoi’s philosophy, and idealised it in such a 
way that she claims to have found a simple means by 
which we can all make friends with the Genius Loci. 
Apparently she appreciates the humour of the master’s 
unprincipled theory, on the strength of which he stands 
erect amidst an unusually large family, and bids man¬ 
kind cease propagating the human species and attain 
salvation! Her proposed methods of regenerating the 
traveller are not quite so drastic. She lives in an atmo¬ 
sphere of accumulated experience and developed appre- 
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ciation, and tells us that our longing to see certain places 
should be keen enough to make us create them for our¬ 
selves out of the material close at hand. 

The author transports us to the enchanted woods, 
forests, fields, lanes, valleys and mountain-paths of 
France, Switzerland, Spain, Germany and Italy with 
the magic wand of a peculiarly fascinating literary style, 
into which art and philosophy are dexterously woven. 
The nymphs come forth at her bidding, the pellucid 
stream winds its way through a labyrinth of sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, the air is heavy with the scent of the 
pines, the birds warble overhead, the butterflies flit 
around in the sunshine and the fireflies—well, she has 
forgotten to light up those fairy-lamps. Now, argues 
Vernon Lee, why rush off to a far-away country to 
experience these delights ? Why not sit at home and 
dream of them, or wander in your own neighbourhood, 
commune with Nature, and let the imagination run 
riot? She does not tell us that we are not to satisfy 
our longing to travel, for she has no sympathy with 
the moralists who advocate “ the snuffing out of our 
desires,” but she wants us to be content to wander in 
local fancy-land, instead of taking a long railway 
journey to reach fairy-land. 

But our author forgets that the imagination is stimu¬ 
lated by the senses; forgets that she could never have 
confined the enchanted woods within the covers of a 
book unless she had actually been in touch with them; 
forgets that she could not charm us so completely with 
her fancies unless they were founded on facts. 

We venture to think that we shall not be alone in 
putting into a practical form our accusation that Vernon 
Lee has defeated her own ends in this book. Any 
thoughts that we may have had of spending a holiday in 
exploring our immediate surroundings have vanished— 
with Vernon Lee rest her blame and our thanks. We 
shall take an express train to the sunny south in the 
early spring, and the pine-woods to which we shall direct 
our steps are delightfully real. There we shall lay our¬ 
selves down on a bed of flowers, with a mossy bank for 
pillow, in the shadow of the spreading branches over¬ 
head. Lulled by the sound of the distant waves we 
shall fall asleep and dream. When we awake we shall 
■wander along in the sunshine, ever and anon stopping 
to rest on the gnarled roots of an old tree in order to 
read a few pages of “ The Enchanted Woods.” 

All true lovers of Nature will feel grateful to the 
author as they read this new volume of essays; and if 
her book drives into the heart “ a funny little wedge, 
gentle and yet quite sharp, of longing ” for real woods, 
such a longing is a sign of appreciation and not of 
depreciation. Edith A. Browne. 

Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott. 

By Mrs. Hughes (of Uffington). Edited by Horace 

G. Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Walter Scott is the one man of whom, except as 
regards his pecuniary misfortunes and the inevitable 
ills of life, we are sure never to hear anything we had 
rather not have heard. It is almost equally difficult 
to tell anything respecting him that had better not have 
been told, for the merest trifles look captivating in the 
pervading sunshine of his geniality and good sense. 
This consideration excuses the publication of his com¬ 
paratively unimportant correspondence with Mrs. 
Hughes, daughter of Mr. Watts, Vicar of Uffington, 
in Berkshire, grandmother of the author of “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays ” and wife of one of his successors 
in the living, who was also a Canon of St. Paul’s. Her 
friendship with Scott dated from an early period in the 


nineteenth century, but the correspondence did not 
become active until about 1821, shortly after which date 
the friendship was cemented by a visit of the Hugheses 
to Scotland and the North of England. The letters 
would make, and have made, excellent magazine articles, 
but it would hardly have been possible to have made a 
book of them but for the reinforcement accruing from 
the diary kept by Mrs. Hughes during her tour. Nor 
is this, though pleasant enough, of any special interest. 
It has some good stories, such as that of the tailor-poet 
who deemed the loss of the only manuscript of his 
tragedy amply compensated by an order for a pair of 
pantaloons, and that of the Scotch minister who “ had 
always thought that Pontius Pilate was one of the 
nine Apostles.” Two anecdotes of kings of England, 
frequently the objects of detraction, represent these 
monarchs in an advantageous light. George IV., when 
staying at the boy Duke of Buccleugh’s castle, “ took 
the most sedulous care that nothing might pass in the 
conviviality of the day which it was not strictly proper 
for a boy of his age to hear.” George III., having 
vehemently opposed the expedition to Egypt, which was 
carried out by Lord Melville’s advice with complete 
success, took the first opportunity of drinking Melville’s 
health as the man who was wiser than his master. 
A similar piece of magnanimity is related of Count 
Flahault, who, having silenced a Highland piper who 
“ stunned him with his horrible noise,” and overhearing 
the man’s ejaculation, “ Perhaps the last time he heard 
them was at Waterloo,” immediately sent the man a 
guinea. 

Sir Walter’s letters are, as always, delightful for .their 
lambent humour and unconscious revelation of the 
writer’s good nature and generosity, but contain nothing 
very striking. The most remarkable passage is his stout 
denial, in reply to an impertinent question, of the 
authorship of “ Kenilworth.” To have answered truly 
and frankly would have been to put a premium upon 
indiscretion, and as silence would have been equivalent 
to acknowledgment, we hardly see what other course 
was open to him. He seems to have doubted whether 
his denial would command assent, for he gives it colour 
by affecting to censure the author of “ Kenilworth ” 
for an incident which he well knows could not have 
been otherwise represented without violation of the 
truth of history. He says nothing of the flagrant ana¬ 
chronism in the novel, feeling perhaps that it might be 
inexpedient to raise the question. Richard Garnett. 

Vivian Grey. By Lord Beaconsfield. Edited by Lucien 

Wolf. (Centenary Edition. 2 vols. Moring. 7s. 

net.) 

Interesting as is Mr. Lucien Wolf’s introduction, wo 
cannot on all points agree with him. The account of 
young Disraeli’s financial adventures and his dealings 
with Murray in connection with “ The Representative ” 
is full and very complete, but surely Mr. Wolf exagge¬ 
rates the blame attachable to the young and enthusiastic 
literary adventurer? Disraeli was a youth of extraordi¬ 
narily brilliant parts, of colossal self-confidence and of 
wholly natural ignorance of men and of matters. Believ¬ 
ing that he was backed by men of substance, trusting in 
the faith of the untrustworthy, he unwittingly deceived 
Murray, by both parties being made the scapegoat. 
Murray naturally was indignant and probably ignorant 
of the details of the affair, and Disraeli was for the time 
being stunned by the shattering of a brilliant dream. 

“ Vivian Grey,” or at any rate the first portion of it, is 
an account, more or less disguised, of this unhappy busi¬ 
ness and Mr. Wolf would have us read it altogether by 
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the light of the past and see in it nothing prophetic. 
But this point of view must be wrong; undoubtedly the 
scheme of the early parts of the plot is based on Dis¬ 
raeli’s unfortunate experiences, but in many of the 
political dissertations there is a foreshadowing of the 
course to be pursued by the future statesman. After 
all Disraeli longed to be the mainspring of a great daily 
paper—“ The Representative ”—not for love of literary 
fame, but because of the political power it would bring 
to him. The money market and the political arena were 
the only scenes where he, a moneyless son of the middle 
classes, could hope to gain that power for which he 
wished, and a daily paper of high class and of great in¬ 
fluence, backed by well-known financiers and politicians, 
would enable him to force his way into early prominence 
in the House of Commons; once prominent, once fairly 
started, he knew that he had gifts that would bring all 
within his reach. On the other hand, Mr. Wolf does 
well to remind the reader that Vivian must not be taken 
as a serious • representative of the author and his am¬ 
bitions. Vivian is not Disraeli, though in externals he 
bears great likeness to him. As Disraeli himself wrote: 
“ Of the vices of Vivian Grey, no one is perhaps more 
sensible than their author. . . . When I sketched the 
feelings of his early boyhood, as the novelist, I had 
already foreseen the results to which those feelings were 
to lead, and had in store for the fictitious character the 
punishment which he endured.” No author writes thus 
of a portrait of himself! 

The romance is here reprinted verbatim from the first 
edition, and read in the light of Mr. Wolf’s instructive 
introduction is a fascinating study in political history, 
but as a novel we far prefer the revised version prepared 
in later years by the author. Despite its manifold 
faults of artistry and of taste, “ Vivian Grey ” remains 
a delightful essay in romance. 

Verse 

King William the Wanderer. By W. G. Colling- 
wood. (Brown, Langham. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Daily Thoughts from Dante Alighieri. Selected and 
arranged for each day in the year by J. B. (Stock. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Maria Creatrix. By Reverend T. H. Passmore, M.A. 
(Stock. 3s. 6d.) 

The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into English 
verse by Lord Burghclere. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Alice, an Adultery. (Society for the Propagation of 
Religious Truth. 5s. net.) 

In “ King William the Wanderer ” Mr. Collingwood has 
given us a prose version compounded from two mediae¬ 
val French metrical versions of an old English legend. 
He is to be commended for giving us prose: the thing 
would have been intolerable in metre. It is a pretty 
and artless story, of no particular charm or attraction 
and certainly of no historical value; but it will pass 
pleasantly an unoccupied moment. William is a quite 
unhistorical King, and the tale, which apparently refers 
to the Heptarchy and the old Anglian kingdom of 
Northumbria or Deira, introduces later manners at will. 
It has all the curious mixture of piety and the most un¬ 
ethical actions and manners which characterise the 
religion of these primitive tales as often as not. The 
writers of them were no moral casuists, very clearly. 
The story is done into clean and simple English : but 
Mr. Collingwood has wisely avoided any attempt to re¬ 
produce closely the archaisms—in diction or style—of 
early English, such as make repellent the tales of Mr. 
William Morris and the exercises of other zealots for old 
Saxon. There is enough to correspond with the matters 


related and suggest the general date of the legend, no 
more; for the rest it is good, homely, modern English, 
and that is well. A pretty antique trifle, as we have 
said. 

“ Daily Thoughts from Dante ” simply does for the 
Florentine what has been done for various English 
poets; it provides from his work some brief passage of 
wisdom or beauty for each day in the year. The whole 
range of his writings is drawn upon, some approved 
translation being employed—chiefly Cary and Rossetti 
in the case of the poems. The class of readers to whom 
such a book appeals were scarce likely to be familiar, in 
most cases, with Italian or Latin. If these books are to 
be (we have ourselves no great love for them) then the 
thing is done as tastefully as could be desired. 

Of “ Maria Creatrix ” it is not so easy to speak. The 
title-poem is, in plan, a curious expansion of a living 
minor poet’s “ Making of Viola,” with an admixture of 
Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damozel,” and in style a yet more 
curious exaggeration of either writer, but chiefly (as it 
seems to us) of Rossetti. The other poems are in the 
same spirit, the diction suggesting the Rossetti school, if 
anything, but with the like clamorous exaggeration. 
The conceits have an equal violence, and the whole effect 
is bizarre. Yet Mr. Passmore is not without a certain 
fancy, a measure of the poetic feeling; his ideas are often 
iridescent, if the violence of manner did not obscure 
their quality. As it is, the book sins by resolved strange¬ 
ness. 

Lord Burghclere’s translation of the “ Georgics,” on 
the other hand, is nothing if not academic and orthodox. 
It is, let us say at once, an able, accomplished and 
scholarly version (having regard to its aim). Virgil, he 
remarks, never loses his grandeur of style, yet never 
becomes inharmonious with his subject-matter. It is 
Lord Burghclere’s misfortune, which he would have per¬ 
formed a wonder had he escaped, that so much cannot be 
said of him. These Tennysonian rhythms with a 
memory of Milton, these careful pomps of poetic diction, 
frequently strike one as uneasily sorted with the bucolic 
theme. It would, as we say, have been a miracle had he 
overcome the difficulty. Perhaps Tennyson himself 
might have done so, but we doubt it. The blank-verse 
and the diction are both careful and good, with a sense 
of art; the Latin is well rendered; and the author has 
come perhaps as near to success as might be in a most 
difficult task. Translating Virgil is despairing work, the 
“ Georgics ” most despairing of all. 

Of “ Alice ” it is not pleasant to speak at all. An un¬ 
pleasant story, in a series of unpleasant, exotic-fashioned 
little poems, with some measure of sensuous emotional 
force, and overwrought technical accomplishment— 
accomplishment, not the less. But it is not strong 
enough to carry off its extreme unpleasantness. 


Fiction 


DIALSTONE LANE. By W. W. Jacobs. (Newnes, 6s.) 
What shall we say of “ Dialstone Lane” that we have not 
already said of this popular writer’s other books? Mr. 
Jacobs having found a vein of humour keeps to it, and 
neither surprises us by wild experiments nor annoys us by 
offering us that which we do not expect. True, he not long 
ago wrote some exceedingly good ghost stories at which 
many exclaimed, but in his latest book he has given us a 
novel in his earlier manner. The characters we somehow 
seem to have met already. Captain Bowers is surely no new 
acquaintance; have we not heard his blunt speech and hearty 
laugh before? His niece, Prudence, too, who frowns on the 
wooing of Mr. Tredgold and keeps house for the Captain, 
surely she is familiar? We know Selina even, a truly delight- 
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ful person. All this, however, detracts not one whit from the 
fun and enjoyment to be derived from “ Dialstone Lane.” 
Rather we enjoy meeting such good and welcome friends once 
more. From the moment Captain Bowers arrives at the little 
cottage in a cab containing a parrot “ which had been noisily 
entreating the cabman for a kiss all the way from the 
station,” the fun commences. The Captain is the pivot on 
which all the happenings turn. The cruise of the three men 
in search of hidden treasure, and the ingenious ruse by which 
they shake off their too fond and clinging wives, is productive 
of much genial fun. “ Dialstone Lane ” is not so uproariously 
funny as some of Mr. Jacobs’ efforts, but it is very entertain¬ 
ing and full of a genuine if quiet humour. There are so few 
truly humorous writers nowadays that “ Dialstone Lane ” 
deserves a warm welcome. 

RONALD LINDSAY. By May Wynne. (John Long, 
6s.) A braw tale of the Covenanters and the stirring times 
of •• bluidy ” Claverhouse and his dragoons. Young Ronald 
Lindsay fares through much trouble and adventure, and 
incidentally pledges his heart and hand to bonnie Effie 
Fergusson, the daughter of a dour Covenanter and sworn foe 
of the King’s soldiers. The story opens with the killing of 
John Brown, according to Claverhouse's own report to Queens- 
berry, and there is no lack of stirring escapes and plotting 
and counter-plotting. The course of true love runs no 
smoother than is right and proper in an historical Scots 
novel, and when the drama ends with the death of the hero 
after the battle of Killicrankie, one is convinced that it 
could have come about in no other way. The Scots talk 
throughout the book is good without being overdone, and that 
the authorities of the period have been carefully studied is 
evident by the consistent accuracy of the events of the story. 
“ Ronald Lindsay ” is a well-told tale, exciting, ingenious 
and unaffected, and a book, moreover, which is to be enjoyed 
alike by young and old, by Scot and Sassenach, by students 
of history and lovers of fiction. 

THE PROSPECTOR. By Ralph Connor (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 6s.) A well-written book, strong and healthy in 
tone, religious without priggishness. “ Shock,” the parson- 
hero, is a manly and delightful person, and though he works 
wonders among the rough crowd of miners, cowboys, and 
lumber-men with whom he casts his lot as a missionary, one 
never feels that his wonder-working is beyond the range of 
probability. The picture of life in the Western States of 
Canada is well and powerfully drawn and full of interest; 
there is not a dull line on any single page, and the descrip¬ 
tions of scenery are beautifully written, especially those of 
“ the everlasting hills.” What mountain lover will not feel 
the truth of this: “ Reflecting every mood of man, they add 
somewhat to his nobler stature and diminish somewhat his 
ignobler self. . . . They never obtrude themselves, but they 
smile upon his joys, and in his sorrow offer silent sym¬ 
pathy. . . .” ? The types of Western character introduced 
are full of charm and fascination, and indeed we feel so 
attracted by them that we would gladly sacrifice the first two 
chapters of the book to have two more on the end. Those 
first two chapters, devoted to a very spirited description of a 
big -and may we be forgiven for saying so—rather brutal 
description of a football match, we 'would cheerfully sacrifice 
to know the end of, say, “the Kiddie’s” love story which 
we saw just budding into promise, or to have “ Ike ” with us 
a little longer. Perhaps, however, the author will bring 
them along later, in another book. 

MISS BRENT OF MEAD. By Christabel Coleridge. 
(Isbister, 6s.) It is a pity that a story such as this could not 
be written as a short novel. The effect of reading it is 
weariness—weariness over the recounting of needless detail. 
The plot is not strong enough to hold the attention. Not a 
single figure is completely drawn. It is the old fault of 
woman’s work in the studios, in print, in music. Why it is 
so will remain for ever the strange problem of the artistic 
failure, or, perhaps one should say the mediocrity of most 
women in art. Yet Miss Coleridge can write a clever line; 
she is bright and breezy. 


Short Notices 

A TRANSCRIPT OF THE PARISH REGISTER OF 
CHESHAM, BUCKS. The first volume, 1538-1636. By 
J. W. Garrett-Pegge. (Stock, 15s. net.) Chesham is one of 
the comparatively few parishes in England of which the 
parish registers are extant from the year in which they 
were instituted by edict of Thomas Cromwell. Of the utmost 
value, not merely for genealogical purposes, but also for the 
social historian and the statistician, it is only comparatively 
recently that any effort has been made to effect transcripts 
of those that have escaped the vicissitudes of fire, theft, damp, 
and ignorant custodians. We recall the tale of the Scottish 
laird who, solacing a period of waiting in an antechamber 
with the contents of a dictionary, answered when asked how 
he liked the book, that “ the tales were interesting, but unco’ 
short.” The tales in a register are “short,” too, but it is 
astonishing what an amount of interesting matter may be 
packed into a line. Of notabilities Chesham seems to have 
boasted few, though one may hazard a surmise as to what 
kin, if any, Christopher Hatton, shoemaker, of Epping, 
Essex, who married Anne Grover, of Chesham, in 1597, was 
to “the dancing chancellor” of the “shoestrings green and 
satin doublet.” The editor adds a number of useful 
appendices, amongst others, one enumerating the occupations 
mentioned in the register. Herein it is a trifle startling to 
find that of meretrix occurring side by side with pastoral and 
mechanical employments; but we recall Mr. Kipling’s phrase 
“ the oldest profession in the world,” and are not surprised, 
on turning the pages casually, to discover that one of the 
ladies so described bore the name “ Helene.” Was the second 
referred to, we wonder, that unfortunate child baptized 
Rahab ? If so, it was a singular instance of a name involving 
destiny. The Christian names Gawen, Peircivall, Triamour, 
and Tristram lead one to the conjecture that the “ Morte 
d’Arthur ” was not unknown in the parish. Several of the 
Fathers of the Church supplied names to the Chesham boys, 
amongst them Clement, Ambrose, Basil, and, most curious 
of all, Origen. Was there a heterodox incumbent of Chesham 
about that time? We recall the amazement of an old- 
fashioned, high-church parson, upon being given the name of 
St. Donatt’s as a place of residence. “ St. Who 1 ” he 
thundered, instantly suspicious of the revival of an extinct 
heresy. It is to be hoped that Mr. Garrett-Pegge may be 
encouraged to complete the work he has undertaken, and 
that he may find imitators throughout the land. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY. By A. W. Whitehead. 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) This study of the great Huguenot 
is a fine piece of historical portraiture, alike vivid in 
individual characterisation and comprehensive in its wide 
national backgrounds, and conceived throughout in a spirit 
of fine impartiality. Gaspard de Coligny has nothing of 
the brilliant charm of Henry of Navarre—“ dair astre de 
feu ”—nor of the half-malign fascination of Henry de Guise. 
Mr. Whitehead has not attempted to smooth away the 
austerer lines of his hero’s character. Coligny, in these 
pages, stands forth with a severe dignity—a devotion some¬ 
times harsh and narrow—even before his severance from 
Catholicism he impresses us as the typical Calvinist. Per¬ 
haps no nature less sternly resolved could have upheld 
through such dark and troublous years the burden of the 
cause, turning defeat to victory by sheer force of an in¬ 
vincible will. Mr. Whitehead tells the story with scholar¬ 
ship and clearness, tracing the early rivalry between the 
houses of Montmorency and Guise, and, when the personal 
strife merges in the larger political and religious conflict, 
giving an admirable survey of the complex warfare of 
diplomacy no less than that of the sword. The history of 
those three civil wars, “ in the first of which,” it was said, 
“ the Huguenots fought like angels, in the second like men, 
and in the third like fiends,” is sadder than that of the con¬ 
temporary struggle in the Netherlands. For the cause which 
survived Jarnac and Moncontour and rose again from St. 
Bartholomew was destined, after all, to partial failure when 
it swept its leader, Henry of Navarre, to a throne—and 
apostasy. The author makes a careful study of the probable 
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causes of the decline of. Protestantism in France, and leaves 
it still something of a mystery. He has to deal with other 
problems more closely connected with his subject, such as 
Coligny’s responsibility for the death of Francis of Guise. 
He brings strong arguments in favour of Coligny’s innocence 
of any actual share in the murder; indeed, it is, for the most 
part, only the old-fashioned who, at this date, insist on his 
guilt. No chapter of the book is more interesting than that 
which deals with the Admiral’s nobly conceived, though 
fruitless, colonial schemes. In fact, Mr. Whitehead has 
considered his hero in every aspect, and produced a striking 
portrait. Possibly he claims too much in his comparison 
between Coligny and Cromwell, in which he insists on the 
Admiral’s wider views on foreign policy, and ignores the 
Protector’s superiority as soldier and practical statesman. 
But he brings out the profound kinship between the French 
aristocrat and the English country squire; for, indeed, the 
same sombre and fervent faith lighted the defeat at 
Moncontour and blazed to victory at Dunbar. 

THE TABERNACLE: ITS HISTORY AND STRUC¬ 
TURE. By the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott. With a Preface 
by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, D.D. (Religious Tract Society, 5s.) 
Two ancient documents are at the foundation of the laborious 
calculations of which, mainly, this book is built up. One is 
the Senkereh tablet; the other a slab of stone in which a 
certain Babylonian king, Gudea, may be seen by visitors to 
the British Museum to rest his hands in the act of prayer. 
The former of these comprises an elaborate table of measures 
and mathematical formulae; the second contains the ground 
plan of a palace, a picture of a graving tool, and a record 
of the measure by which the palace was planned. This last 
is known as the Rule of Gudea, and furnishes an experi¬ 
mental verification of certain results of the interpretation of 
the Senkereh tablet. Professor Sayce, in his preface, refuses 
to commit himself to Mr. Caldecott’s interpretation in its 
entirety, but we gather that, so far as his main point is con¬ 
cerned, he admits that he has found the key. The dimensions 
of the parts of the Tabernacle and its courts have long formed 
a crux to biblical scholars; and even the ingenious Fergusson, 
to arrive at the glorified cricket-tent which he constructs from 
the figures given in the Mosaic books, has had to take large 
liberties with the recorded figures. Mr. Caldecott’s recon¬ 
struction—an elaborate affair which we cannot pretend to 
have verified in detail—rests on the basis of a threefold 
cubit-length. Of these the first, used in plotting the Court, 
equals 1 foot 6 inches; the second, used in the erection of the 
Tabernacle and the Tent of the Tabernacle, equals 1 £ foot; 
the third, used for the Veil and curtains, equals 10.8 inches. 
They were thus in the proportion of 3, 4 and 5, based upon 
the human palm (conventionalised), and were parts of a sexa¬ 
gesimal system. With ungrudging pains Mr. Caldecott, 
as he tells us incidentally, has applied this threefold measure 
to every architectural specification in the Bible; and, with 
the exception of “a single clerical error” in Ezekiel, it has 
never failed to give satisfactory solutions. More interesting 
still is the result of its application to the mysterious ruins 
known as Ramet el-Khalil, to which it is found perfectly 
apt. Those, therefore—such is the conclusion—are the ruins 
of the stone fence which surrounded the altar of Jehovah 
that Samuel built in Ramah (1 Sam. vii. 17). The mono¬ 
graph is a wonderful record of devoted labour and technical 
ingenuity. 

MEMORIES. By Constance F. Gordon Cumming. 
(Blackwood, 20s. net.) That excellent traveller, whose 
name as the writer of these “Memories” is a sufficient 
guarantee of their interest and novelty, confesses to the near 
approach of the appointed time of threescore years and ten ; 
she has far outlived thirteen of her fifteen brothers and 
sisters, and now gathers up such scattered details and records 
of her wanderings as have not hitherto been published. The 
autobiographical introduction has that easy simplicity which 
informs all her writings. She tolls us that she started in life 
with fifty first cousins, about twice as many second and third 
cousins, and collaterals without number. Her recollections 
of old Scottish customs and manners, the kinship of the 
clans, her early hatred of sewing and arithmetic, the old-time 
celebrities, political, social, literary, who came across her 


path while yet a young girl, all this and much more is set 
down so frankly and with such evidently keen enjoyment of 
the mere faculty of remembrance that the sometimes quite 
trivial circumstances become arresting and fascinating. As 
is only right, Miss Gordon Cumming is very proud of her 
brother Roualeyn, the mighty hunter and big game shot, “ the 
grandest and most beautiful human being I have ever be¬ 
held.” His great work, “ Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 
Far Interior of South Africa,” although published over fifty 
years ago, still remains a text-book on the subject, and to this 
day the name of Gordon Cumming is handed down from 
father to son among some of the tribes of the interior as the 
greatest Inkos, or white chieftain, who ever came into their 
part of the country. Of her subsequent travels in known and 
unknown parts of the globe Miss Gordon Cumming has much 
pleasant gossip. India, Egypt, Japan, Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand, are one and all visited and described with 
many ethnological and sociological notes, the result of careful 
observation and an excellent memory. Here and there a 
funny story is quoted, and there is a quaint humour, mostly 
implied rather than expressed, which makes the book enjoy¬ 
able from cover to cover. There are many good illustrations, 
a compendious and instructive appendix, and an adequate 
index. 


OLD FLORENCE AND MODERN TUSCANY. By 
Janet Ross. (Dent, 4s. 6d. net.) The matter contained in 
these articles is of considerable interest to lovers of Italy, 
her songs, her life, and her traditions. It is therefore the 
more to be deplored that the author’s style leaves so much 
to be desired. Long and irritatingly involved and twisted 
sentences, sometimes not strikingly grammatical, and a habit 
of suddenly deserting one subject for another in the same 
paragraph, rob the reader of a great deal of pleasure. 
Sentences which occupy nearly half a printed page with only 
a comma or so scattered here and there give one quite a 
breathless feeling in reading. Careful editing would have 
done much to assist; such a sentence as “ The population 
is squalid and miserable enough, and do not bear a good 
name,” for instance, would surely never have been passed by 
a critical eye. In other respects the author is in tune with 
her subject, and has collected much that is of great interest. 
There is an article on “ Popular Songs of Tuscany” which 
should prove most acceptable to lovers of folk-songs. Those 
here presented, though somewhat roughly translated, have a 
charm all their own, and are quaint and delightful. A11 
through the descriptions are truthful, and show evident 
traces of careful research ; such articles as those on “ The 
Brotherhood of Pity ” and “ A Domestic Chaplain of the 
Medici ” are instructive as well as interesting. Again we 
say the pity of it is that the subject is not better presented. 
There are several good illustrations. 

GOD’S BOARD : BEING A SERIES OF COMMUNION 
ADDRESSES. By Edward White Benson, sometime Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.) These short 
addresses, arranged by the loving hand of a daughter in an 
order suited to the course of the Church’s calendar, cover in 
respect to their time of composition a period of many years. 
Some of them were originally delivered in the distant days 
of Wellington College; others when the author was at Wells; 
others, again, were first heard within the walls of Lambeth 
Palace Chapel. They are very short, as being intended for 
delivery in the course of an early celebration of Holy Com¬ 
munion, and they are as concise almost as a sonnet. The 
thought is not, as a rule, recondite; yet obviousness is the 
last accusation that would be brought against it. It is meant 
for people who live in the world six days out of seven. It is 
practical as Aristotle, and makes for immediate happiness. 
As to the doctrine implied, the late primate, with all the 
sacerdotal sentiment that has been shown to have been a 
side of his personal character, had mastered too well the diffi¬ 
cult role of a national primate to be caught compromising 
himself. We have lighted upon passages in this little volume 
that are mere masterpieces of ambiguity; and that, in the 
circumstances, is to be counted for praise. To which we add 
that the style is a model of grace in simplicity. This volume 
should fill an inch on the devotional shelf of many a 
worldling. 
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STUDIES OF BOY LIFE IN OUR CITIES. Written 
by various authors for the Toynbee Trust. (Dent, 3s. 6d. 
net.) The boy whose home and working life has been made 
the subject of this book is the labouring boy proper, who, 
at an age when more favoured lads are still at school, is 
working from early morn to late at night for a few shillings 
per week. He is an important item in the life of our great 
cities, and a careful inquiry into his habits and ways of 
living should be welcomed. Each of the writers who has 
contributed a chapter to the volume writes of life as he or 
she has seen it. We all know the boy of London. “ You 
have met him often enough in one capacity or another—as 
office boy, errand boy, van boy, factory boy, boot boy, or as 
plain boy, vociferous in the street.” He is not quite so 
ragged or untidy as he was a few years ago. Perhaps he 
feels his increased importance nowadays; for has he not 
night schools and clubs provided for him, laws passed for his 
benefit, even books written about him? We cannot agree 
with all that the writer on “The Boy and the Family” 
says. For instance, he strongly condemns block or model 
dwellings, and looks upon them as a good speculation on 
the part of builders. And why does he condemn them ? 
Simply because they are not so attractive as a small house, 
or cottage, as he rather irritatingly calls it. Cottages or small 
houses suitable for an artisan are almost impossible to obtain 
in London. Are, then, the improved sanitation and more 
assured safety of the model dwellings, as opposed to the two or 
three stuffy rooms in an old and often insanitary house to go 
for nothing? The model dwellings possess, says the writer, 
“ neither privacy nor individuality, and to the children offer 
no adequate space for amusement.” Individuality and home 
life are not affected by the want or possession of a front 
door. But although here and there in the book we differ 
from the opinions of the various writers, we would recom¬ 
mend its perusal to every one who is interested in social 
economics. It has evidently been prepared with great care, 
and treats fully the general conditions of boy labour, the 
criminal boy, boys’ clubs, and evening schools, the influence 
of the girl; in short, it is an earnest and well-written inquiry 
into the life of the London boy. 

The thirty-second annual issue of Willing’s PRESS 
GUIDE is as full, complete and useful as ever. An ex¬ 
ceedingly useful and handy-sized volume. 

Reprints and New Editions 

Mr. Basil Worsfold has provided an excellent introduction, 
notes, &c., to Browning’s MEN AND WOMEN, in the 
King's Poets (Moring, 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each net). 

Altogether an admirable addition to this admirable series. 
The most difficult bookman could not complain when type, 
paper and binding all are so good. I often hear complaints 
of English “ book-making,” but can always refute them by 
pointing to the De La More volumes upon my shelves. Mr. 
Moring is certainly to be congratulated upon his good works. 
—From Oxford I naturally expect excellent volumes, and am 
therefore not surprised at the pile before me—THE POEMS 
OF E. B. BROWNING (2s. and 5s.), of TENNYSON (2s. 
and 5s.), beautifully printed and gotten up, and then 
Boswell’s JOHNSON (2 vols., 2s. each, and one vol., 
5s.), all from Mr. Henry Frowde. More volumes of which we 
may be proud as examples of how things should be done. 
Veritably I live in a happy age, when a florin or two half- 
crowns will bring me such treasures in such suitable habili¬ 
ments.—It is not because of the dearness of good books that 
Mr. John Morley has to complain of finding trash in so 
many homes. Good and cheap literary fare can be obtained 
by all who have the appetite for it.—JOHNSON’S TABLE 
TALK, in the Red Letter Library (Blackie, 2s. 6d. net), with 
an introduction by Mr. W. A. Lewis Bellamy, is a well- 
chosen selection from Boswell, which will prove useful both to 
those who have no time to peruse the whole work and to 
those who, having done so, are glad to have a pocket volume 
of extracts. Bozzy is one of the few writers from whom 
selections are tolerable.—Cambridge is not behind Oxford in 
good works, and the University Press has sent me a beautiful 
edition of the ENGLISH WORKS of Roger Ascham— 


“ Toxophilus,” “Report of the Affaires and State of 
Germany,” and “The Scholemaster” (4s. 6d. net). The 
editor is Mr. Aldis Wright—no more need be said as to the 
thoroughness of the editing. Ascham’s quaintly learned pages 
take on a new delight when so cleanly and clearly set 
forth..—From Mr. Dent comes Chateaubriand’s ATALA, 
RENfi and LE DERNIER ABENCfiRAGE, with preface 
by M. Melchior de Vogue. A delightfully produced little 
volume (Is. 6d. net). The frontispiece is a “speaking” 
portrait after the painting by Girodet.—From the same 
publisher comes also THE LIFE OF SAINT FRANCIS 
by Saint Bonaventura (Temple Classics, Is. 6d. net). 
—Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed has translated THE EARLY 
LOVES OF DANTE for the King’s Classics (Moring, 
2s. 6d. net). A most acceptable boon to all Dante 
students. I do not think I know any prettier books than 
the volumes of this series, with its dainty grey and white 
dress.—John Stuart Mill is—well, scarcely one of my bed- 
book writers, but it is excellent to have his CONSIDERA¬ 
TIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT in a 
neat, well-printed volume for the absurdly small price of one 
shilling (Routledge).—Returning to Literature with a capital 
“ L,” Messrs. CaBsell send me a new and revised edition of 
an old favourite of mine—Anna Buckland’s THE STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE (3s. 6d.), with additional 
chapters on the Victorian period by Miss Christabel Cole¬ 
ridge. This has always seemed to me quite the best guide¬ 
book for beginners—simple, sane and accurate.—Messrs. 
Sampson Low have provided me with a capital stock of 
capital stories in Stockton’s THE SQUIRREL INN 
(2s. 6d.), and Black’s WITH THE EYES OF YOUTH 
(2s. 6d.), WHITE HEATHER (2s.), MADCAP VIOLET 
(2s.), and THREE FEATHERS (2s.). My shelves grow 
fat. F. T.-S. 


New Books Received 

Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 

Sidgwiok, F. (selected by). Popular Ballads of the Olden Time (Bullen), 
3/6 net. 

Greenwood. Mabel, The Garden of Memories and Other Poems (Drane), 1/0. 
Poems, by M. A. M. n 

I)iaiw and Letters of Madame d’Arblay (1778-1840), as edited by her niece, 
Charlotte Barrett. Vol. II. (Macmillan), 10/6 net. 


Silhouettes Alphabet, par L. 8. H. 


Travel and Topography 

Browne, G. Waldo, Japan, the Place and the People (8ampaon Low), 
16/0 net. 

Miscellaneous 

Watt, J. Y., The Law of Savings Banks (Butterworth). 

Simpson, Lucie, The Privilege of Motherhood (Greening), 2/6. 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1905, 1/0. 

Subject List of Works on the Fine and Graphic Arts (including Photo¬ 
graphy) and Art Industries in the Library of the Patent Office (Patent 
Office), 0/6. 

Moore, J. B., Brasil and Peru Boundary Quostion (New York: Knicker¬ 
bocker Press). 

Smith, Mrs. It. A., Baby: its Treatment and Care (Drane), 1/0. 

Beport of the Librarian of Congress (Washington: Government Printing 
Office). 

Brown, A. J., New Foroes in Old China (Itevell), 6/0 net. 

Reprints and Vev Editions 

Beaconsfield, Vivian Grey, 2 vols. (Moring), 7/0. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho l (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Cooper, F., The Pathfinder (Macmillan), 2/0 net. 

Browning, E. B., Casa Guidi Windows and Other Poems (Miniature Edi¬ 
tion) (Frowde), 3/6. 

Fiction 

Wyndhnm, Horace, “The King's Scarlet” (Brown, Langham), 6/0; 
Highton, the ltev, A. C., “Terence Travers” (Drane), 6/0; Walker, 
B. H. M., “ Dr. Donaldson and Other Stories ” (Drane), 3/6; Hill, E. E. 
“ Evered Fitzroy ” (Drane), 6/0; Ryan, Loftus A., “The Blue Waist¬ 
coat and Other Stories ” (Drane), 3/6; Pilkington. L. L., “ Purple 
Depths ” (Westhoughton: Abe & Co.), 3/6 net. 

Juvenile 

Blosse, K., “ Stories of the Wind ” (Drane), 3/6. 

Periodicals, &e. 

“ North Amerioan Review,” “ Scribner’s Magazine.” “ The World’s Work 
and Play.” "Economic Journal,” “Woman at Home,” “Our Hospitals 
and Charities,” “ Good Health,” “ Longman’s Magazine.” 


roreign 

Educational 

LehrMctier de* Seminars fiir Orientaltsclie Sprachen iu Berlin (Berlin: 
G- Rejmer), 28 m, 
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My Book of Memory—XIII 


S peaking of the large number of works of fiction 
taken out during the year from a public library 
as compared with history, biography and so 
forth, Mr. John Morley has told us that “ he 
did not care so far as it promoted cheerfulness and 
good humour, for that was wanted.” With much else 
that he said all good bookmen will agree, but with this 
saying chiefly, “ cheerfulness and good humour, for 
that was wanted.” There is a thought abroad that 
much reading makes a cheerless man, that a bookman— 
a bookworm—must be a crabbed person, a lean and 
slippered pantaloon, an old fogey, one who stands apart 
from the daily interests of life, who lives too much in 
the past to be able to take adequate interest in the 
present. 

Oh, but this is all wrong. A good bookman is no such 
thing; he loves both past and present, understanding 
the latter all the better because of his familiarity with 
the former. To understand To-day a knowledge of 
Yesterday is essential. The man of many books is a 
more accomplished citizen than the man of no books; 
his outlook upon the world and upon men is wider and 
truer than that of any one who depends solely upon his 
personal observation and his gift or lack of judg¬ 
ment. The great makers and the great teachers of the 
past speak to us through books. Are we of this gene¬ 
ration so mighty that we can afford to stop our ears 
to their speech ? There were wise men of old, and only 
the foolish man to-day thinks that our forefathers can¬ 
not tell us anything worth the hearing and the weighing. 

But in addition to the direct value of reading, of 
being a bookman in ever so small a degree, for the 
reading of many books is not an essential of bookman- 
ship, there are the “-cheerfulness and good humour ” 
which we may derive from works of the imagination, 
from poetry, from fiction, from the drama, if we are 
careful to read only of the best, for the supreme writers 
are in essence cheerful, are optimists. They teach us 
a truth too often forgotten in these grey days that life 
is full of compensations, that the unhappy are those 
who walk the way of life with downcast eyes, seeing 
only the mud, the ruts, the dirty pools, seeing not the 
trees above and the sky—the glories of sunrise, of noon, 
of sunset. As I walk about the London streets it does 
seem to me that cheerlessness and ill humours are on 
the increase; as I look over the fiction and the poetry 
that are now granted us I hear never a joyful note—or 
seldom. Then when I turn aside to the old masters 
of our tongue I hear struck again and again chords of 
joy, of hope, of deep delight in life, so that I ask myself 
are we changing ? 

Is life changing and we with it? Is life different 
to-day from life yesterday ? As I talk with my friends 
I note—or fancy that I do so—that there is a slackening 
of gaiety, a tenser struggle to obtain answer to eternal 
“ whys,” to which, in this world at any rate, no satis¬ 
factory reply can be made. We seem to be beating 
our brains out over problems which, often enough, 
should occur to no healthy mind. Fiction, to a large 
extent, reflects the modes and fashions of contemporary 
thought. Take one example only. In our banal tales 
of adventure—Wardour Street historical novels—love 
themes are nowadays seldom simple and pure. The old 
masters were neither prudish nor prurient ; the young 
masters show a sad tendency toward being both. But 
even apart from this particular point, such a novel as 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s exceedingly clever “ Double Har¬ 
ness ” could not have been written and welcomed fifty 
years ago. But, you may urge, is not an artist to paint 
the dark as well as the bright side of life, the pleasant 
as well as the unpleasing? Certainly; but his picture 
must leave the impression upon the beholder—upon 
the reader—that life is worth the living and is not 
a mere morass of iniquities and a chaos of unsolved 
problems. But it is not my part to preach; all I would 
say is that, as far as my knowledge goes, the grand 
masters are healthy-minded, whole-souled, whole¬ 
hearted ; that the writers of our time are too often 
unhealthy, limp-hearted, tending toward anything 
rather than cheerfulness and good humours. 

A friend asked me not long ago since if I had really 
found books helpful in the conduct of my life; with 
truthful tongue I answered him that I had. Many 
a false notion, many an ignorant surmise, many a wrong 
conclusion, have been set right by imaginative writers. 
I truly believe—nay, I know—that difficulties of mine 
have been easy of solution which had been insoluble 
were I not a reader of books; hours of deep depression 
have been lightened for me, hope has been rekindled 
when its flame had flickered out—by books. For, after 
all, what is great literature but the speech of great 
men ? And must not that be a help and guide to us 
little ones ? Every day, in business matters or in other 
affairs, we take counsel with our fellows, selecting those 
whom we believe to be wiser or more experienced than 
ourselves. Shall I ask advice and help only of the 
living, only of the few whom I may chance to be able 
to approach ? Have I not counsellors, wise, faithful, 
expert, standing ready there upon my bookshelves? 
Why should I turn from them ? It would be not only 
foolish but grossly ungrateful to those who have never 
shown me anything but kindness. 

How often after a weary day of work, ofttimes of dis¬ 
appointment, have I gone into my chamber, tired, de¬ 
pressed, there to find myself surrounded by familiar, 
kindly friends. I have stood before my fire of a 
winter evening, looking round the cosy room, with a 
heart full of thankfulness that no matter how rude the 
worldly wind without may be, here at my hearth a 
cheery welcome always awaits me and friends full of 
good humours. Or, of a summer evening, when the 
pale blue and gold livery of the west is fading into 
grey, I sit by the open window, not reading, for the 
light has grown dim, but with a cherished friend in 
my hand, knowing that no sun can set upon a hopeless 
sorrow for him who can obtain cheerfulness and good 
humours from his books, which I maintain that any man 
—or woman—can do who can read and choose aright. 
Each man’s choice must be his own, as it must be with 
living friends. Not that good books are dead; the 
master’s hand may be stilled for ever, but his voice 
speaks clearly still to those who have ears to hear. 

So the more bookmen there are the happier will the 
world be. I need not possess, I need not read many books 
to be a bookman. After all, the very good are very 
few, and only those never fail us. Poetry, fiction, 
plays—choose the best according to the advice of those 
who know, bearing in mind that only the fittest 
survive; and of those best make your own selection, 
for it is with books as with food—one man’s poison 
is another man’s meat. I never neglect these my friends; 
I make many new acquaintances, very rarely a new 
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friend; the old ones suffice, the old ones that have been 
tried and never found wanting. Kindly faces they have 
and kindly hearts and kindly words; their company fills 
me with cheerfulness and good humours. E. G. O. 


The Human Will 


IV—The Function of Reason 


W hen we speak of man as a “ rational animal ” 
or of the “ dictates of reason ” we must be¬ 
ware of confused thought. Perhaps we may 
most clearly observe the influence of the 
reason on the will when we clearly see its limitations. 

There is significance and leading in the titles of those 
great works by which Alexander Bain helped to distin¬ 
guish the sixth decade of last century—the century that 
saw his great application of physiology to psychology, 
the publication of “ The Origin of Species,” and of the 
“ Principles of Psychology.” Those works were called 
“ The Senses and the Intellect,” and “ The Emotions 
and the Will.” It is the emotional part of our nature, 
and that alone, which furnishes the force of all volition 
whatsoever. Every act of will is determined by the 
prepotent motive ; and it is self-evident that no intellec¬ 
tual percept or concept is a motive as such. This, as I 
see it, is the objection—a very grave objection—to Pro¬ 
fessor William James’ term idea-motor, which un¬ 
equivocally suggests that ideas have motor powers. It is 
not so. In aiming the arrow you undoubtedly influence 
its course, but though you aimed for an aeon it would go 
no whither until the bow was released. The mainspring 
of willing is wishing, is desire. We act because we want, 
and our reason is not the driving shaft but the rudder. 
Reason, to vary the image, is not the breeze but the pilot. 

Admitting this, it is possible to explain what appears 
to be a difficulty of determinism. In argument the other 
day, a friend insisted upon the fact that, though men of 
science deny the freedom of the will, yet they admit the 
existence of a something which they see to vary in 
different individuals. A lunatic has volition; in a lucid 
interval he has volition ; but when he is insane we recog¬ 
nise that his actions are “ impulsive,” whilst during 
canity they are rational. Insane he is enslaved, sane is 
he not free 1 If, then, there is a power of choice which 
varies in different persons or in the same person at 
different times, how can we defend determinism ? 

The difficulty vanishes when we appreciate the con¬ 
ception of reason as the pilot. Sane and insane alike 
are subject to the gusts of passion; gusts which no pilot 
reason can abate; they do not own his jurisdiction. The 
reason does not furnish motives. But the rational man 
has a remote objective for which he steers, and though 
his reason cannot drive him thither it can direct the 
forces that do drive him. The image is not perfect, but 
it may serve to illustrate the point that the function of 
reason is directive and not motor. The dictates of 
reason are not dictates in the sense that a gale is dicta¬ 
tor ; they are dictates as to the way in which to ride the 
gale. In any case I want happiness—whether by self- 
seeking or serving others matters not—and my reason, 
which does not furnish my desire for happiness, fulfils 
the function of telling me how best to achieve my end ; 
the pilot is neither the breeze nor the chooser of the port, 
but he suggests how best to use the one in order to gain 
the other. This is the function of reason. 

The common delusion, however, is that men are deter¬ 
mined by their reason. It is thought that you have only 
to instil rational considerations into people and they will 
act rationally. When they do not, we say indignantly 


that man is not a rational animal—not understanding 
what to expect of the reason. We conduct education on 
this principle. We take no heed for the emotional 
nature, the mainspring of action, but spend all our 
energies on the development of the intellect, as if to 
know the right were to follow it. Nor do we learn by 
our mistakes. We teach a boy that it is wrong to steal. 
He fully appreciates this concept, but nevertheless he 
steals - f whereat we are disappointed, and descant upon 
the anomalous fashion in which our instruction has mis¬ 
carried. When the elements of psychology are common 
knowledge, current even in our legislature, we may 
direct our primary educational efforts to the emotions 
and not to the reason, it being better to steer an unskil¬ 
ful course to a worthy goal than to take the shortest and 
quickest road to perdition. The reason is absolutely 
neutral, absolutely non-mor^l. Supposing that educa¬ 
tion of the reason could endow every one with the in¬ 
tellectual capacity of a Napoleon, who would be the 
happier or better if there were none other than emotional 
natures such as his for the reason to direct ? When a 
man is a knave at heart it is well for his neighbours if 
he be a fool to boot. What this age, like every other, 
requires is not men of brilliant intellect but men of 
good will,” as the correct version of the herald angel’s 
message has it. Is it not plain that here 1 good will 
means good motives? It seems to me that it would be 
well if society, recognising that reason is only the guide 
of the will to its own ends, could early discriminate 
between those whose faces are set towards the light and 
those who are in league with the Prince of the Power 
of Darkness; and could ensure that knowledge, or the 
trained reason, should be bestowed only upon those 
whom it would guide to a goal worth gaining. But as 
society cannot do this, it must rather—and this is even 
better than the other would be—set itself to the train¬ 
ing of the emotional nature—of what we call character — 
as the prime end of education and legislation. The im¬ 
portance of character-making is that character and not 
intellect determines conduct. C. W. Saleeby. 

“ Prunella ” 

T ruly Mr. Laurence Housman and Mr. Granville 
Barker, the authors of “ Prunella,” Mr. Joseph 
Moorat, who has written the music, and Mr. 
Vedrenne, who has produced this fairy play, are 
very rash folk; they have pinned their faith to the artis¬ 
tic and the beautiful, they have forgotten that nowhere 
in the wide world is there a playgoing public who cares so 
little about the charm of poetry and of fine acting, and 
this very set of playgoers they invite to the Court Theatre 
to see “ Prunella ” ! And what is “ Prunella ” ? In brief 
it is one of the most delightful entertainments ever set 
upon a stage, the most delightful in every way since we 
were granted “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” the story, the 
poetry and the prose, the music, the scenery, the acting 
all are delightful. How, then, can it be hoped that it 
will be prosperous in the Philistine atmosphere of 
London ? There are no hysterics in it, no sexual pro¬ 
blems, no heroics, no comic songs, no dancing dolls, truly 
—as aforesaid—those responsible for the production are 
very rash folk. 

“ Prunella ” is a play of pure fancy, a thing neither 
wholly of this work-a-day world nor wholly of fairy¬ 
land, but a dainty, pathetic mixture of both. The three 
quaint maiden aunts, their niece, Prunella, their ser¬ 
vants, their gardeners, and their delightful boy who 
scares birds with a song that charms human beings, these 
are of this world, delightful old-fashioned folk, who 
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could live nowhere else than in their trim Dutch garden 
with its clipped hedges, its fantastic handiwork of the 
topiarist and the statue of the God of Love. From 
fairydom came Pierrot, light of love, Scaramel, his 
cynical servant, Kennel, Callow, Mouth, Tawdry, Doll, 
Coquette—an uproarious crew of merry wastrels. Then 
Prunella’s heart awakens and sne listens to the soft woo¬ 
ing of Pierrot; she ceases to be Prue, she becomes 
Pierrette; she loves with all her soul and is loved with 
passing fancy; but Pierrot loves better this time than 
he knows; his vagabond heart has found its home; he 
will even meet death to regain his loved lady; but he ic 
rewarded beyond his desert by a living Prue. How bald 
this poor description is beside the reality as set forth in 
this poetic phantasy; it is a dream of beauty and of 
beautiful things, and dreams will not bear the light of 
cold print. From the moment that the curtain rises and 
we hear the boy’s quaint song until the moment when the 
curtain falls for the last time on Prunella and Pierrot 
and the God of Love, we are wrapt away from realities 
and wander through a wonder-world of beautiful 
emotions, a land of mortals and immortals, of sorrow 
and of joy, of poetry and of music; a very, very beauti¬ 
ful world, for the introduction to which we owe deep 
gratitude to Mr. Housman and Mr. Barker, and to Mr. 
Moorat, whose music is in keeping—plaintive, melodious, 
unusual, quaint. And the actors were one and all excel¬ 
lent ; they presented us with figures that will long linger 
in the eye and the memory; all were very good, but best 
of all were Mr. Granville Barker as Pierrot, Miss Thyrza 
Norman as Prunella and Mr. Norman Page as the Boy. 

In these days of raucous pantomime and music-hally 
musical comedies, of blatant noise and coarse extrava¬ 
gance, it is indeed a boon to be granted anything so 
beautiful and so truly artistic as “ Prunella.” It is a 
sheer delight to eye, to ear and to heart. W. T. S. 

The Beauty of London 

S ome months ago I sketched out in these columns 
a scheme of what the Royal Academy ought to 
be—a great national force; and I showed, what, 
indeed, scarce needs the showing, that by com¬ 
parison it is a mere parochial concern. If any smallest 
proof were needed to enforce that plea for the reorganisa¬ 
tion and the strengthening of the Royal Academy, it 
may be found in every phrase of the address given before 
the Society of Arts by Mr. Jackson, one of the few 
architects of Royal Academy rank, upon the “ uglify¬ 
ing ” of London. Indeed, his every phrase, reported in 
the press, was sound good sense, and worthy the con¬ 
sideration of every citizen of this “ no mean city.” It 
is a serious matter, moreover, for every lover of art in 
England. Mr. Jackson spoke with befitting contempt 
of that sordid desert that bad taste has laid out in front 
of the beautiful arch at Hyde Park Corner, with its 
pitifully inadequate statue to the great Iron Duke at 
centre—a square that ought to be one of the glories of 
England. He speaks with becoming disparagement of 
the broken promise of Piccadilly Circus. And he very 
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rightly bemoans the excruciating innovations in the form 
of blatant self-advertising architecture that threaten 
the severe beauty of Regent Street. It is only to be 
regretted that he did not pour some of his contempt 
upon the hideous pinnacle, or rolling-pin, or whatsoever 
it may be, which has lately been set up in the thorough¬ 
fare before St. Mary Abbot’s Church as a shabby tribute 
to a great woman who deserves no shame from her 
country, and least of all from her much-loved Kensington 
—Queen Victoria. When the thing was being done hy 
Kensington surely it might have been handsomely done. 

Let us imagine, for instance, each corner house in 
Piccadilly Circus to be a handsome theatre, or some like 
public building, the one in harmony with the other; or, 
better still, that a handsome square were laid out, as 
Mr. Jackson suggests; what a glory to London! Con¬ 
sider that these theatres are largely and severely built 
to enhance the splendid curve and severe beauty of 
Regent Street. The effect would be majestic and digni¬ 
fied. That abortive top to the central fountain would 
have to give place to something high and telling and 
perpendicular. Mr. Jackson’s suggestion of Cleopatra’s 
needle is an excellent one. At Hyde Park Corner, those 
miserable islands and more miserable little trees should 
give way to mass and form and dignified treatment. 
And in the squares and streets, the vulgar desire for 
self-advertisement of each business house should be 
curbed for the public good. But it is ridiculous to ex¬ 
pect the business houses to control their own assertive¬ 
ness—they live on and by it—it is, in their view, life or 
death to them. Who, then, shall do this master work ? 
The Royal Academy, the lethargy of which makes it the 
laughter of the studios? The Royal Academy that has 
absolutely no hold upon the nation ? Who then ? Well, 
this at least is certain, that nothing will be done until 
the building of every stick and stone of our streets 
is under the censorship of a Committee of Taste. And 
it is as certain that such a committee if simply formed 
by ordinary business men on the County Councils will 
not greatly remedy the evil. It is only by reforming the 
Royal Academy into a great national institution, and 
appointing a Committee of Taste from amongst the 
artistic genius of the State that the slightest hope re¬ 
mains of saving London, to say nothing of re-creating 
London, so that she shall be a city of beauty. For the 
mere appointing of a committee of public taste is not 
to be done by drawing names on paper spills from a silk 
hat; it has its dangers, which need to be guarded against. 
There is more than one French town within a few 
leagues of Paris that is suffering from L’Art Nouveau— 
ridiculous fantastic windows are usurping the place of 
those long rows of delightful windows with their daintily 
coloured shutters, which give a rhythmic musical sense 
to the streets of French towns. Yet the architects of 
these innovations are compelled to submit their designs 
to the municipal authorities for approval. On the other 
hand, the committee has a tendency to bar any newness 
of design and thus strike at originality,, though this 
danger may be left to take care of itself where we have 
a committee of the most original and enthusiastic artists 
of the day, as would happen to be the case in such a 
committee as here suggested. It is useless to trust to 
the public as a whole—the public are taken up each with 
his own career, and turn a deaf ear to art. If London 
is to be saved, she must be saved by the artistic genius 
that is bred in her splendid children; and London has 
been before to-day the plot and scheme of master minds, 
and of the least cf these was not Wren. 

Haldane Macfall. 
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Correspondence 

Tolstoi’s “Power of Darkness” 

Sik, —Will you allow me to protest against the opinion 
expressed in your columns on the Stage Society’s performance 
of Tolstoi’s “ Power of Darkness ” ? It seems to me that 
that performance was by far the most valuable which the 
Stage Society has ever given, and it was valuable in a two¬ 
fold way: first, because it gave us a dramatic masterpiece 
which we may never see again on the English stage; and, 
secondly, because it gave us that masterpiece in a really 
adequate way, with one character astonishingly well done 
by Mr. O. B. Clarence, and with at least three characters 
admirably rendered by Miss Italia Conti, Mr. Lyall Swete 
and Miss Dorothy Minto. But it is with your view of the 
play itself that I have most fault to find. I can only say 
that, more than any play I have ever seen, this astounding 
play of Tolstoi’s seems to me to fulfil Aristotle’s demand 
upon tragedy: “ through pity and fear effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions.” 1 had never read it; my 
impression was gained directly from seeing it on the stage. 
Well, though as I listened to it I felt the pity and fear to be 
almost insupportable, I left the theatre with a feeling of 
exultation, as I have left a concert room after hearing a 
piece of noble and tragic music. How out of such human 
discords such a divine harmony can be woven I do not know : 
that is the secret of Tolstoi’s genius, as it is the secret of the 
musician’s. Here, achieved in terms of naked horror, I 
found some of the things which Maeterlinck has aimed at 
and never quite rendered through an atmosphere and through 
forms of vague beauty. And I found also another kind of 
achievement, by the side of which Ibsen’s cunning adjust¬ 
ments of reality seemed either trivial or unreal. Here, for 
once, human life is islanded on the stage, a pin-point of 
light in an immense darkness; and the sense of that sur¬ 
rounding darkness is conveyed to us as in no other play that I 
have ever seen, by an awful sincerity and by an unparalleled 
simplicity. Whether Tolstoi has learnt by instinct some 
stagecraft which playwrights have been toiling after in vain, 
or by what conscious and deliberate art he has supplemented 
instinct, I do not know. But, out of horror and humour, out 
of the dregs of human life and out of mere faith in those 
dregs, somehow, as a man of genius does once in an age, 
Tolstoi has in this play made for us the great modem play, 
the great play of the nineteenth century.-—Yours, &c. 

Arthur Symons^ 

Compulsory Greek 

Sir, —I note with regret that a letter by “ J. B.” in your 
issue for December 10, page 598, respecting “ Compulsory 
Greek” at Oxford, has not yet awakened any comment in 
your columns. “ J. B.’s ” outspokenness might tc some con¬ 
vey the impression that his assertions embody the settled 
convictions of the scientific public. He gives us to under¬ 
stand that there exist not only men of education who hold the 
cramming of elementary Greek at high pressure to be effi¬ 
cacious in the humanisation of the mind, but also examiners 
capable of countenancing the practice. We receive no hint 
that, if the Oxford Pass Coach be too busy among the fresh¬ 
men, the assignable cause is the nature of the preliminary 
schooling. “J. B.’s” remark that the examination for 
the Pass degree “is adapted to the meanest intelligence” is 
the reverse of flattering to the Greek-frenzied weaklings for 
whom his passion boils and bubbles. If the classic lore 
requisite for success in Responsions and Mods, (which must 
precede the examination for the Pass degree) can truly be said 
to lie within the compass of the meanest intelligence, how 
pitiable must be the mental condition of the Science man to 
whom the acquisition of “ a certain minimum of elementary 
Greek ” is an impossibility without resort to cramming at 
high pressure! One may question the wisdom of subjecting 
-such persons to the strain of attempting a University course. 
Inasmuch as the prime function of a University is the 
education rather than the instruction of its alumni, there 
can be no reason for quarrelling with the determination of 


the Oxford authorities that their Science graduates shall be 
men of sound general culture, with some knowledge of Greek 
as well as Latin. For the mere attainment of a practical, 
if limited, acquaintance with the sciences the keeping of 
terms at a University is nowise a necessity. It is, indeed, a 
matter of frequent comment that sundry of the greatest 
scientific worthies have either received little or no academic 
training, or have risen to pre-eminence long after' the com¬ 
pletion of a University career. Experience in the tuition of 
some hundreds of students has led your present correspondent 
to the conclusion that, as a rule, the University classics man 
is both quick in the assimilation of scientific knowledge and 
apt in giving it expression in writing, whereas the purely 
scientific literate is comparatively slow in perception—especi¬ 
ally as concerns a subject not previously studied by him—and 
possesses a relatively poor command of words. Even if, blink¬ 
ing the fact that there are modem and improved means of 
learning the languages of the ancients, we accept the pessi¬ 
mistic notion of “ J. B.,” that it is exclusively the higher 
branches of Greek that advantage the student, and that after 
many years of application the study of these is “ only 
possible,” we may not ignore the educational effect upon the 
undergraduate of contact with a body of men whose aim, 
ambition and duty it has long been to enter into the spirit 
pf the masterpieces of ancient literature. Their gentleness 
has made many a young man great. He who has learned 
to know these guides aright must ever refuse to give credence 
to the chimera of “ J. B.,” that personal considerations 
could induce such men to vote for measures obviously detri¬ 
mental to the public weal. The aspersion of reputable 
opponents has, happily, little significance, save as evidence 
that the aggressor has perchance been singularly unfortunate 
in his experience of men and manners. The knight-errant 
whose defence of his distressed damsel consists in the casting 
of addled eggs and mud does her but scant honour. It 
remains to be said that, had “'J. B.” taken the trouble to 
glance through the bulky pamphlet entitled “ Reports of 
University Institutions,” issued by the Clarendon Press this 
year, or had he witnessed the radical changes effected in the 
Museum during the last decade, he could not have astonished 
your readers with the jeremiad that “ Oxford is . . . perhaps 
only naturally, the arch-enemy of science and modernity.” 
—Yours, &c. Francis H. Butler. 

“The Human Will” 

Sir, —Thinking of free will as it has been unscientifically 
defined, I am reminded of the vicarious plaint of the mad¬ 
man lamenting his lost personality— 

“ I was a will, I was a heart, a soul, 

As men may be; 

But all have slipped the shadow of control 
That made them me." 

Though far more of a shadow than the unthinking guess, 
is it not less of a shadow than the fleeting physical life it 
haunts? At times we could swear to its absence; we are 
consciously helpless, and fall; again, we realise our deliberate 
neglect of its presence, or in its strength we resist success¬ 
fully. And who among our judges shall deny with cer¬ 
tainty that, in any given defeat, we resisted to the margin 
of choice—that subjectively we may have conquered ?— 
Yours, &c. W. L. 

Animal Suffering 

Sir, —It cannot be pretended that animals have the same 
acute sense of pain as human beings; the nerve power is 
different. Seeing that big fish prey on lesser fish, we arrive 
at the result that nature is a great “slaughter house.” As 
to the survival of the fittest, admitting the general result, 
on Darwin’s assumption, it yet follows that proletarian in¬ 
crease involves the survival of the unfit. Besides a heavy 
poor rate, we find lunacy and weak-mindedness on the in¬ 
crease all round us. Then, to carry out the survival theory, 
we must admit that the nation suffering from such prole¬ 
tarian evils must decay, and, just as the Western Roman 
Empire has left us with Germanic intelligence, so the British 
Empire must decay to fulfil the “ survival theory,” to result 
in some higher form of civilisation.—Yours, &c. 

A. Hall. 
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The New Writers’ Column 

Petrarch’s Village 

Among the southern slopes of the Euganean Hills 
stands Arqua Petrarca. In the plain below, the 
Venetian express passes through the little town of Mon- 
selice, bearing its daily freight of tourists to Florence. 
Yet the Italy of the guide-books, the happy hunting- 
ground of Cook and Dr. Lunn, does not include Arqua. 
Only the Italians and those few strangers to whom Italy 
is the country of their adoption, come year by year to 
visit the last resting place of one of the greatest among 
Italian poets. 

The traveller who has driven up from the plain 
through vineyards and fields of maize, arrives first in the 
Piazza, where the inhabitants gather to laugh and 
chatter as they drink the white wine for which Arqua is 
noted. Here, before the church, 

“ rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover.” 

There is, however, little intrinsic beauty in the tomb, 
with its four stumpy pillars of red marble, and our 
traveller will soon turn to climb the steep stone-paved 
street, which leads to the villa where Petrarch’s last 
years were spent. A white house roofed with tiles that 
are mellowed by the sun, it stands in the highest part of 
the village looking out over the plain. High iron gates 
enclose a little garden in which oleanders flower, and 
from the garden a flight of steps leads to the entrance of 
the villa. Here, from the loggia, the view, which ha 3 
been seen in gradually widening glimpses during the 
ascent, lies revealed in all its splendour. Below, to the 
left, the fortress of Monselice keeps watch over the town. 
Further to the right lies Este, the original home of the 
great race who ruled in Ferrara. The fortifications 
stretching up the hill-side amid a cluster of cypresses are 
the remains of a castle begun in the eleventh century by 
Azzo, Count of Este. Even in ruins they form an illus¬ 
tration in stone of the iron grasp in which the owners of 
the fortress held the town at its feet. Beyond Este and 
Monselice 

“ is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy.” 

Far as the eye can reach stretches the unbroken expanse. 
A breeze stirs the feathery acacias so that the whole 
plain seems in motion, and who can tell whether it bo 
land or water as it appears through the haze of a hot 
September day 1 

Surely, in the view from the arcaded loggia lies the 
clue to Petrarch’s choice of a home and to the love which 
Byron and Shelley bore towards Arqua. The little hill- 
village possesses the charm which has been immortalised 
bv Stevenson in “ Will o’ the Mill.” Far from the stir 
of cities it is nevertheless in touch with human life. In 
the great Lombard plain the battle of the world rolls on 
and the dweller at Arqua can gaze down on it with a 
deeper sympathy and a fuller understanding in that he 
is raised above the turmoil of the conflict. 

' Cecilia M. Ady. 

' Regulations. 

We.will consider carefully any article sent in to us, in 
length not more than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer 
that no composition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published i.n__any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the pages of 
The Academy and Litehature and of sufficient merit, we 
will print it in The New Writers’ Column, sending the 
writer a cheque in accordance with our usual rate of pay¬ 


ment. The article must be signed with the author’s full 
name. We must trust to the contributors’ sense of honour 
not to abuse our confidence. 

RULES. 

1. The article may t be on any subject of litorary, art, or antiquarian interest; 

freshness of subject, of treatment and style will chiefly, influence the 
acceptance of any article. 

2. The length of the article must not exoeed fire hundred words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side only of the paper. 

4. The Editor oannot enter into any correspondence regarding this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case of their not being 

printed, stamps must be sent for this purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the writer’s full 

name and address and an intimation that the writer is qualified to write 
for the New Writers' Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Thk Academy ahd 

Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.; the envelope being 
marked “ N. W. C.” on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost MS.; a duplicate 

oopy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition ooupon (given on one 

of the oover pages). 


Monthly Prize Competition 

Regulations. 

We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 Is., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 Is. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub¬ 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub¬ 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 Is. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro¬ 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in The Academy and Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 

rules. 

1. The criticism must not exceed eight hundred words or be less than five 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to " The Competition Editor, 
The Academy, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be considered final. 

4. The M8. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor oan win the prize more than once in three months. In 
oase a previous prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prize-winner. 

6. The competition ooupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 

SUBJECT FOR THIRD COMPETITION 

Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. (Macmillan. 8 s. 6 d. net.) 

Competitors’ MSS. must reach this office not later than 
January 16. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 

Questions and Answers for this column mnst be addressed to The Editor. 
Thb Academy and Literature. 9 East Harding Street, London. E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must. Iks written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
onlv one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not neoessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Arohseology, Folk-lore, Art. Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deaiding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions most hot be such as oan be answered from the ordinary works 
of referenoa. * * 

Comnctitioh. 

Until further notice, four prized, of the value of 5/- eaoh. will he awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two'best Answers contributed to 
44 ‘ Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's dqpjsion must be considered absolutely final and no oor- 
respondenoe whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, bat the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be ohosen by the several prise- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers wh*»re the hook or hooka 
aan be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a oheque for 5/-. No competitor oan win a prise more than onoa ill 
three months. 

One of the fonr weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 

Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of * 1 Questions 
and Answers ” carries disqualification. 

[Continued on p. 668.] 
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